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London,  from  December  I807,  to  May  I808,  inclusive. 
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s.  d.  I  s.  d. 

5  0      5  4 
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s.  d. 

5  S 
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5  6 
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Sugar..  33  2|  33  7  |31  8  134  U37  If 38  6} 


2  ofg 
«      O 

coo  -t 


Cwt. 


Salt..  ..'l  0  01  0  0  1  0  0,1  0  o'l  0  O'l   0  OlBusbel 

I I I I I i I 

Coals  . .  '56  3  I56  0  \s$  0  !65  0  I54  0  I52  0  |chald. 


Table  of  the  Prices  of  the  Quartern 
Loaf  in  London,   from  December 
•1807,  to  May  1808,  inclusive 
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Table  of  the  Prices  of  the  English 
Three    per    Cent.     Consols,     from 
Dec.  1807,  to  May  1808,  inclusive. 
Day~i~bec.  !  Jan.     Feb.  j  Mar.    April    May 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 
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1  Table  of  the  Prices  of  the  French  Five 

per    Cent.   Consolides,     from   Dec. 

I807,  to  May  1808,  inclusive. 
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It  rs  the  boast  of  the  partizans    of  the  late   minister,  William   Pitt,  that  the  Commeice   of  E  igland    *v.-s 

doubled  during  his  administration. When  he  became  minister,  the   interest  of  the  National  Debt    'paid 

annually  out  of  the  taxes)  amounted  to  something  more  than  nine  millions  of  pounds  sterling  ;  and,  at  the 
close  of  his  administration,  it  amounted  to  more  than  twenty  four  millions  of  pounds  sterling — ■ — Du  ng 
his  administration,  he  added  five-fold  to  the  Assessed  Taxes;  he  created  the  Income  Tax  ;  and,  by  'it 
is  called  the  Land  Tax  Redemption  Act,  he  made  that  tax  peipetual,  and  caused  the  alienation  for    ev  r    i  a 

Considerable  part  of  the  property  of  the  Church   and    of  all  charitable  foundations. During  the  ye  r  alter 

lie  became  minister  (I785)  the  money  paid  on  account  of  the  Poor,  in  England  and  Wales,  amounted  to 
2,004, '238  pounds,  the  average  price  of  the  quartern  loat  in  that,  year,  being  sixpence  three  farthings  ;  and, 
during  the  year  1303  (two  years  before  the  end  of  h.s  career),  the  money  paid  on  account  of  the  i'oc  r,  in 
England  and  Wales,  amounted  to  -1,267,965  pounds,  the  average  price   of  the   quartern  loaf,  in    that  year, 

being  ninepeiice  farthing. -During' his  administration,    the  act  of  "  Habeas  Corpus,"   or  personal-safety 

act,  was  suspended  for  several  years  together. When  he  died,  in  January,  1806,  the  parliament  came  to 

an  unanimous  decision  to. cause  his  Debts,  to  the  amount  of  40,000  pounds,  to  be  paid  out  of  taxes  raised 
upon  the  people;  and,  further,  caused  him  to  be  buried  at  the  public  expense,  and  voted  a  monument  in 
honour  of  his  memory,  in  Westminster  Abbey  Chuich,  also  at  the  public,  expense,  and  that  too,  upon  the 
ground  of  the  services  which  he  had  rendered  the  countiy. 
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SUMMARY  OF  POLITICS. 

Portuguese  Emigration. 1  think, 

that  enough  was  said,  in  my  last  Number, 
to  dissipate  all  the  bubbles,  which  the  full 
grown  babies  of  the  London  press  had  been, 
for  several  days,  blowing  out  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  others  like  themselves ;  but,  since 
the  writing  of  the  article  here  referred  to, 
I  have  seen  some  instances  of  their  frothy 
folly  that  I  cannot  forbear  to  notice.  Upon 
this  occasion,  as  well  as  upon  all  others,  the 
two  factions  are  opposed  to  each  other  ;  but, 
•this  is  one  of  those  events,  which  both  re- 
present as  auspicious  for  the  country,  and, 
of  course,  the  point  in  dispute  is,  which 
faction  has  the  merit  of  it.  If  merit  there 
be,  however,  it  manifestly  appears,  that  to 
neither  of  them  does  it  belong ;  for,  the 
letter  of  our  envoy,  Lord  Strangford,  as 
well  as  that  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  our  admi- 
ral, leave  it  clearly  to  be  inferred,  that,  if 
the  Prince  Regent  of  Poitugal  could  have 
remained  upon  the  terms  of  joining  Napo- 
leon against  England,  he  would  have  re- 
mained ;  and,  indeed,  to  be  satisfied  of  this, 
what  have  we  to  do  but  to  refer  to  his  hostile 
proclamation?  But,  Napoleon  would  not 
surfer  him  to  remain  upon  those  terms  ;  so 
that,  the  merit  of  the  emigration,  for  which 
the  two  factions  are  quarrelling,  like  two 
dogs  for  a  bone,  belongs  to  Napoleon,  or, 
4f  it  must  be  divided,  the  Prince  Regent  is 
the  only  one  who  has  any  fair  pretensions  to 
a  share.  And  this  being  the  case,  Napoleon 
having  been  assured,  that  an  emigration  to 
the  Brazils  would  be  the  consequence  of  his 
refusing  to  sutler  the  Prince  to  reign  in  Por- 
tugal, is  there  not  some  reason  for  us  to  he- 
sitate, before  we  give  way  to  such  unbound- 
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ed  joy  at  the  event  ?  Napoleon  is  not  very 
much  in  the  habit  of  doing  that  winch  lie 
foresees  will  produce  good  to  us.  But,  I 
agree,  that  his  opinions  are  no  rule  whereby 
for  us  to  judge  of  what  is  for  our  good.  I 
agree,  that  the  case  must  rest  upon  its  own 
intrinsic  merits;  and,  I  think  I  have  shown, 
in  my  former  article  upon  the  subject,  tha.t 
the  emigration  cannot,    in    all    probability^ 

tend  to  our  good. Of  an   opinion  widely 

different,  however,  are  the  wisemen  of  the 
London  press.  The  Courier  says  :  "  The 
"■  escape  of  the  royal  family  of  Portugal 
"  from  the  grasp  of  the  tyrant,  and  the 
"  prospects  which  that  event  opens  to  our 
"  view,  have  produced  the  greatest  satis- 
"  faction.  Already  has  commerce  directed 
"  its  attention  to  the  Braz'rfs,  and  several 
"  ships  have  been  engaged  to  convey  thither 

"  the  produce  of  our  industry." -I  doubt 

it  not.  There  needs  no  assurance  on  the 
part  of  this  writer  to  convince  me,  that  the 
event  has  produced  great  satisfadtion  amongst 
the  inhabitants  of  Finsbn'ry  Squ.-re  and 
Thames  Street :  nor  have  I  the  least  doubt, 
that  the  Brazils  will  soon  become  a  grand 
out-let  for  the  -produce,  or  fruits,  of  the 
industry  of  the  people  of  England,  having, 
indeed,  shown,  in  my  former  Number,  that 
a  good  round  sum  out  of  6ur  taxes  will  be 
wanted  to  support  the  new  government  of 
her  most  faithful  majesty.  But,  I  see,  in 
this,  nothing  to  give  me  satisfaction,  and 
nothing  that  ought  to  give  satisfaction  to 
any  man,  who  has  the  good  of  England  at 

heart. The  Morning  Chronicle,  as  if  he 

were  pitted  for  a  wager  against  his  "  bram- 
"  less  brother,"  says  :  "  there  is  at  this 
"  moment  actually  cut  down  in  the  Brazils, 
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'•  timber  sufficient  for  the  construction  of 
^•20  sail  of  the  line.  Our  West  India 
"  islands  can  be  amply  supplied  from  the 
"  Brazils  with  provisions,  lumber,  and 
"  every  article  of  necessity," Tim- 
ber for  twenty  sail  of  the  line !  What 
was  it  cut  down  for  ?  And  who  cut  it 
down  ?  The  event,  which  has  now 
taken  place,  could  not  have  been  antici- 
pated in  the  Brazils  ;  and,  if  it  had, 
whence  were  to  come  the  hands  to  cut  down 
the  timber  ?  The  whole  of  the  population 
does  not  surpass  half  a  million  of  -souls, 
scattered  over  an  immense  territory.  The 
Europeans  do  not  work,  and  the  African 
slaves  are  employed  in  raising  them  provisions 
and  in.  working  the  mines.  It  would  re- 
quire, I  should  think,  one  halt"  of  the 
working  population  to  be  employed  for  a 
whole  year  to  cut  down  and  rough-hew  tim- 
ber sufficient  for  twenty  ships  of  the  line, 
supposing  a  sufficiency  of  the  various  sorts 
of  timber  to  be  found  in  the  country,  which 
is  not  the  case.  And,  if*  one  half  of  the 
working  population  were  employed  in  this 
way,  is  it  not  evident,  that  one  half  of  the 
people  must  cease  to  eat  ;  or,  that  one  half 
of  the  mines  must  cease  to  be  worked  ? 
This  assertion,  therefore,  respecting  the 
timber  cut  down  in  the  Brazils,  is  not  less 
silly  than  false.  Still,  however,  it  is,  as  to 
both  these  qualities,  far  surpassed  by  the  as- 
sertion respecting  the  capability  of  the  Bra- 
zils to  supply  our  West  India  colonies  "  with 
"  provisions,  lumber,  and  every  article  of 
"  necessity.''  The  Morning  Chronicle  will 
say  it  is  unfair  if  i  suppose  him  to  include 
amongst  articles  of  necessity,  the  clothing 
and  hardware  requisite  in  the  West  Indies  ; 
and,  therefore,  I  will  suppose  him  to  mean 
only  the  wood  necessary  for  buildings  and 
for  cooperage,  and  the  food  necessary  for 
the  people  to  live  upon.  First,  as  to  the 
wood,  the  inhabited  part  of  the  Brazils  is  at 
a  distance  from  the  centre  of  our  West  In- 
dia colonies,  five  times  as  great  as  that  which 
divides  those  colonies  from  the  centre  ports 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  or  from 
Nova  Scotia  ;  so  that,  supposing  there  to  be 
a  spare  population  in  the  Brazils  sufficient 
for  the  preparation  of  the  several  sorts  of 
lumber;  supposing  there  to  be  a  suffi- 
ciency of  saw-mills  and  of  other  conveni- 
encies  under  the  scorching  suns  of  the  Bra- 
zils ;  and  supposing  there  to  be  iron  and 
shipwrights  in  abundance  in  that  country, 
the  lumber  must  arrive  in  the  West  Indies 
at  an  expense  which  would  soon  cause  the 
plantations  to  be  deserted,  English  sugar 
necessarily  being  quite  unable  to  bear  a  mo- 
ment's competition  with  that  raised  by  the 
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colonists  of  other  nations.  But,  supposing 
all  this  to  be  overbalanced  by  the  advantage 
of  getting  the  lumber  from  a  country  other 
than  the  American  States.  Yet,  what  good 
is  this  grand  event  to  us  in  this  respect  ?  We 
have  another  of  our  own,  Nova  Scotia, 
covered  with  all  sorts  of  wood,  from  the 
pine  to  the  hazel,  and  we  have,  neverthe- 
less, found,  that  it  is  impossible  thence  to 
draw  the  lumber  necessary  for  our  West  In- 
dia colonies.  The  reason  is,  that  we  have 
not  there  a  sufficiency  of  spare  population  to 
prepare  the  lumber  for  the  West  Indies,  and 
we  never  shall  have  as  long  as  the  banks  of 
the  Hudson,  the  Delaware,  the  Potomack, 
the  Ohio,  and  the  Mississippi  invite  to  the 
tilling  of  a  climate  more  genial.  Hy  com- 
pelling the  West  India  colonies  to  receive  no 
lumber  except  from  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick,  we  should,  doubtless,  induce 
people  to  reside  in  the  last  countries;  but, 
as  their  food  would  cost  much  more  labour 
to  raise  it  than  it  costs  to  raise  food  for  the 
hewers  of  wood  in  the  American  States,  the 
lumber  would  come  at  an  increased  price  to 
the  West  India  planters,  English  West  In- 
dia produce  would  be  dearer  than  the  pro- 
duce of  the  West  India  colonies  belong- 
ing to  other  nations,  what  we  used  of  it  in 
England  we  should  be  obliged  to  give  more 
of  the  fruit  of  our  labour  for,  and,  as  to 
foreign  countries,  there  our  planters  would 
be  undersold  by  the  planters  of  every  other 
nation.  This  is  the  reason  why  our  West 
India  islands  have  not  been  supplied  with 
lumber  from  our  own  American  colonies  ; 
and,  leaving  the  difference  in  distance  out  of 
the  question,  the  same  reason  exists  with 
respect  to  the  Brazils,  where  the  population 
is  short  of  half  a  million  at  the  end  of  two 
hundred  years  j  and,  into  which  there  hav* 
been  imported  from  Africa,  during  that 
time,  not  less  than  two  millions  of  negroes. 
The  population  of  the  Brazils  is  a  forced  po- 
pulation, a  population  kept  up  by  importing 
men  into  the  country,  by  purchasing  men 
to  live  and  work  there  ;  and  I  leave  the 
reader  to  judge  of  the  understanding  (or 
learning)  of  the  man  who  asserts,  in  the 
most  unqualified  manner,  that  our  West  In- 
dia colonies  can  be  supplied  with  lumber  by 
a  country,  where  each  workman  costs,  upon 
an  average,  at  the  first  purchase,  two  hun- 
dred guineas. But,  if  it  be  so  grossly  ab- 
surd to  assert  that  the  Brazils  are  capable  of 
supplying  our  West  India  colonies  with  lum- 
ber, what  shall  we  say  of  the  other  pro- 
position of  this  writer,  namely,  that  they 
are  capable  of  supplying  those  colonies  with 

provisions? First,    what  are    the  sorts 

of  provisions,  with  which  the  West  India 
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colonies  require  to  be  supplied  ?  Flour,  salt 
pork  and  beef,  and  butter.  I  will  say  nothing 
of  the  live-stock,  which  are  carried  thither 
"  from  the  American  States,  and  which,  if 
they  could  possibly  be  found  in  sufficient 
number  in  the  Brazils,  would,  doubtless, 
greatly  relish,  and  thrive  exceedingly  during, 
a  voyage    of  from  six   to    ten   weeks,    and 

sometimes  of  three   months. The  flour, 

supposing  the  mills  arid  all  constructed  ready, 
must,  after  such  a  voyage,  come  very  cheap 
to  our  planters,  especially  when  we  con- 
sider that  the-  agricultural  labourers  are 
brought  from  Africa  at  the  price  of  two 
hundred  guineas  each.  Besides  these  objec- 
tions, which  apply  to  corn  and  flour,  there 
are  others  with  regaid  to  the  salt  meat  and 
butter.  I  should  suppose,  that  the  very 
coolest  days  ever  known  in  the  Brazils, 
almost  the  whole  territory  of  which  lies 
between  the  tropics,  exceed  in  heat  the  very 
hottest  days  ever  known  in  England.  Now, 
it  is  well  known,  that  no  sort  of  meat  will 
take  salt,  unless  the  weather,  speaking  in 
our  language,  be  cold ;  how  then,  is  it 
possible  to  preserve  meat  in  the  Brazils, 
much  less  to  put  it  up  in  a  state  fit  to  be 
kept  for  a  twelvemonth  ?  And,  I  should 
think,  that  even  the  smoke-dried  tenants  of 
the  city,  many  of  whom  never  saw  the 
morning  dew  in  their  lives,  would  require  but 
very  little  to  convince  them,  that  the  potting 
down  of  butter  under  a  vertical  sun  must  be 
delightful    sport,      surpassing   even  that   of 

eating   hasty -pudding  with  an  awl. One 

would  really  suppose,  that  this  writer  of  the 
Morning  Chronicle  never  thought.  That 
his  words  dropped  out  from  his  pen  at  ran- 
dom. And,  yet,  he  sometimes  sports  a 
word  or  two  of  Latin  at  the  close  of  a  pa- 
ragraph, in  order,  I  suppose,  to  shew,  that 
he  is  "  a  gentleman  of  education,"  a  man  of 
*'■  classical  learning."  The  truth  is,  he  has 
no  time  for  thinking  about  any  thing  but 
what  will  serve  the  purposes  of  his  faction. 
Upon  party  squabbles  it  is  admirable  what 
dexterity  he  shows ;  how  he  stickles  and 
quibbles  and  shuffles,  and  with  what  charm- 
ing grace  he  unsays  to  day  what  he  said 
yesterday  ;  but,  upon  all  matters,  wherein 
the  public  look  for,  and  need  information, 
it  is  truly  surprising  to  see  what  ignorance  he 
discovers  ;  though  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
he  is  fully  equalled,  even  in  this  respect,  by 
a  great  majority  of  his  brethren. -Never- 
theless, I  dare  say,  that  it  is,  by  this,  time, 
pretty  generally  believed,  that  the  Brazils  are 
capable  of  supplying  our  West  India  colonies 
with  lumber  aod  provisions  •  and  that  John 
Bull  begins  to  hug  himself  in  the  idea,  that 
Jbe  has  found  out  a  population  of  half  a  mil- 
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lion  of  people,  who,  with  the  surplus  of 
their  produce,  are  able  to  feed  a  million  of 
people  in  another  country.  He  will,  too,  I 
dare  say,  perceive,  that,  supposing  the  Bra- 
zilians to  be  able  to  send  forth  so  much  sub- 
sistence, it  will  be  mightily  advantageous  to 
them  to  receive  in  exchange,  sugar,  coffee, 
indigo,  and  tobacco,  all  of  which  they  grow 
abundantly  in  their  own  country.  John  can 
swallow  a  pretty  good  dose,  and  should  not 
be  so  free  with  his  jokes  upon  those  who 
place  reliance  upon  the  virtuesof  holy- water. 
His  priests  (I  mean  the  London  news-editors) 
are  much  greater  impostors  than  those  who 
taught  his  forefathers  to  perform  pilgrimages 
to  the  shrine  of  that  famous  scoundrel  "Saint 
"  Thomas  a  Becket,"  and  who  exhibited 
the  blood  of  a  duck  for  that  of  Jesus  Christ. 
John  may  laugh,  and  shake  his  fat  jowls,  at 
being  gravely  told  of  the  Virgin  Mary's 
house  taking  a  flight  from  Palestine  to  Italy  ; 
but,  in  revenge,  the  Italians  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  remind  him  of  his  building  a  mo- 
nument in  honour  of  the  memory  of  Pitt, 
in  consequence  of  the  national  services  of 
that  minister  ;  or,  of  his  rejoicing  at  the 
emigration  of  the  Portuguese  Government, 
as  an  event  auspicious  to  England.  John  is 
an  honest,  industrious,  unsuspicious  fellow; 
but,  it  becomes  not  him,  above  all  others, 
to  laugh  at  those  who  suffer  themselves  to  be 
amused  and  cheated  by  quacks  and  impos- 
tors.  'The   above    examination   into  the 

abilities  of  the  Brazils  may  serve  to  enable  us 
to  judge  of  the  probability  of  the  new 
government  ever  being  capable  of  supporting 
itself,  and  maintaining  the  indcpemlance  of 
the  country.  It  appears  to  me  quite  im- 
possible, that  it  should  be  able  to  keep  up 
either  a  fleet,  or  an  army,  without  recruits 
from  England,  and  without  grants  of  English 
money  ;  and,  then,  what  will  the  Brazils, 
be,  but  another  accursed  colony,  another 
mill-stone  about  our  necks,  another  East 
Indies  ?  I  think,  however,  that  the  likely 
thing  is,  that,  when  we  come  to  .make  peace, 
Napoleon  will  insist,  that  the  Bfazjls  shall 
belong  to  Portugal ;  and,  in  that  ca-.e,  what 
are  we  to  do  ?  Shall  we  continue  the  war, 
'-'  eternal  war,"  rather  than  give  up  our  hold 
upon  the  Brazils,  especially  when  that  im- 
portant country,  Hanover,  which  is  "  as 
"  dear  to  us  as  Hampshire,"  may  be  offered 
to  us  in  exchange  ?  Ah,  poor  .Prince  Pvegent! 
dismal  as  you  will  find  the  Brazils,  you  will 
not,  I  am  afraid,  upon  your  landing  there, 
have  seen  half  the  mortifications  that  are 
in  store  for  you. What  we  have  to  con- 
sider, at  present,  however,  is  the  expence 
that  this  new  government  will  be  to  us  ;  the 
quantity    of     Lbour    we     shall    have     to 
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perform  to  raise  the  taxes  that  will 
be  required  of  us  for  its  support.  But,  it  I 
am  not  greatly  deceived,  we  shall  not  be 
left  long  in  doubt  upon  this  subject;  that 
meeting  of  parliament,  for  which  the  Morn- 
ing Chronicle  is  so  anxious,  will,  I  am  pret- 
ty certain,  enable  the  world  to  judge  of  the 
understandings  of  those,   who  bid  us  rejoice 

at  this  event. In  taking  my  leave   of  this 

subject,  for  the  present,  I  cannot  forbear 
pressing  upon  the  memory-  of  the  reader, 
that  it  appears  from  the  official  dispatches 
published  by  the  ministers,  that  the  Prince 
Regent  would  not  have  emigrated,  had  he 
not  been  assured,  that  Napoleon  would  have 
shown  him  no  quarter  ;  that,  while  emigra- 
tion was  talked  of  in  England,  rather  than 
the  Prince  would  join  the  foes  of  England, 
the  Prince  was  issuing  a  proclamation  by 
which  he  joined  the  foes  of  England;  and 
that,  therefore,  those  persons  were  right, 
who,  with  me,  laughed  at  the  idea  of  an 
emigration  to  the  Brazils,  under  the  circum- 
stances then  represented  to  exist.  I  am  de- 
sirous, that  the  reader  should  bear  in  mind, 
that  the  emigration,  which  has  now  taken 
place,  is  an  event  very  different  fiom  that 
which  was,  at  first,  talked  of,  and  expected  ; 
that  the  emigration  talked  of  embraced  a 
large  number  of  the  people,  voluntarily 
leaving  their  country  raiher  than  live  under 
French  rule  ;  that  it  was,  in  short,  a  digni- 
fied transfer  of  the  seat  of  government  that 
was  then  expected ;  that  the  emigration 
which  has  now  taken  place  is  to  be  consi- 
dered as,  indeed,  the  newspapers  call  it, 
"  an  escape  ;"  and  that  none  of  us,  who  ri- 
diculed the  idea  of  an  emigration  of  the 
state,  ever  supposed  it  unlikely,  that  many 
persons  in  Portugal,  if  implacably  pursued 
by  the  French,  would  do  their  best  to  es- 
cape.  Just  as  I  was  laying  by  this  ar- 
ticle,  the  following  paragraph   catched  my 

eye. "  Notice   was  yesterday  given   at 

"  the  Post- Office,  that  bags  of  letters  would 
"  be  made  up  and  forwarded  to  Rio  de 
"  Janeiro  ;  a  circumstance  which  induces  a 
"  belief,  that  a  commercial  negotiation  be- 
"  tween  that  country  and  England  will 
"  shortly  be  opened.  Yesterday  a  few  of 
"  our  merchants  waited  on  the  Portuguese 
*"'  Ambassador.  His  excellency  received 
"  them  with  much  complaisance  and  affa- 
11  bility,  but  informed  them,  that  until  the 
fS  necessary  arrangements  were  formed,  he 
*'  could  not  lake  upon  him  to  hold  out  any 
"  encouragement  to  commercial  enterprizes 

f '  to  the  Brazils." Yes,  they  have  been  at 

.him  already.  A  commercial  negotiation  ! 
Before  they  knew  whether  the  Prince  Re- 
gent will  ever  arrive    in    Brazil.     Greedy  as 
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ravening  wolves.  The  Ambassador  must 
have  thought  them  mad.  Besides,  what 
commerce  do  these  gentlemen  expect  to 
carry  on  to  Brazil  ?  They  may  carry  some 
of  the  port  wine  that  we  have  in  England  ; 
but  I  know  not  any  thing  else  that  they  can 
carry  more  than  we  used  to  supply  the  Bra- 
zils with  before.  If,  however,  it  be  true, 
that  post-office  packets  are  to  be  sent  to  that 
country,  our  expenses,  on  account  of  this 
"  glorious  event,"  have  already^  actually 
commenced.  We  may  prepare  to  sweat ; 
for  these  expences  will  make  no  little  figure 
in  our  annual  disbursements  from  the  trea- 
sury.  1  cannot  forbear  taking  one  more 

paragraph    from    the     Morning     Chronicle. 
"   While  every  one  is  justly  overjoyed  at  the 
"  prospect  of    extended   commerce  which 
"  the  Brazils  hold   out   to   this   country,  as 
"  well  as  the  lucky  escape  which  our  ancient 
"  ally  has  made  from  destruction,  by  an  ac- 
"  cident  equally  unforeseen  and   extraordi- 
"  nary,  it  is  natural   for  us  to  feel  some  de- 
"  gree  of  anxiety   with  respect  to  the  policy 
"  which  such  ministers  as  the  present  may 
"  adopt  in  so  delicate  and  important  a  june- 
"  ture,     towards    our      transplanted     ally. 
"  Never  was  there  an  occasion  upon  which 
"  more  depended    on     the  judgment — the 
"  soundness  of  views  which  our  rulers  may 
"  possess.     The  first   shaping   of  our  con- 
"  nexions  with   the  new  empire  will  be  in- 
"  finitely  important   to  the  continuance  of 
"  our  intercourse  with  it,  in  all  time  coming; 
"  and  when  we  consider  what   set  of  men 
"  are  now  at    the  head  of  affairs-,  it  is  im- 
"   possible  not  to  feel  extreme  apprehensions 
"  as  t©  the  plans  they   may  adopt,  and   the 
"  persons    they    may    'depute     to    execute 
"  then.     Lord  Bathurst  and  his  commercial 
"  board ;     Lord  Mulgrave,      Mr.     Robert 
"  Ward,     and  their    maritime   views;    the 
"  solid    talent  of  Lord   Hawkesbury ;    the 
"  weight  of  Lord  Camden  ;   the  wit    of  Mr. 
"  Canning,  and  his  deep  knowledge  of  the 
"  ancients,  who  knew  not  that  Brazil  exist- 
"  ed ;    the   tolerant,    liberal    spirit  of  Mr. 
"  Perceval  ;     the     slave-trading    views     of 
"  Lord  Westmoreland,  and  indeed  of  almost 
"  the  whole  junto — all   this    may    do   well 
"  enough    in   ordinary  times — and    the  in- 
"  lerest   of  the  country  may   in  any  com- 
"  mon  juncture  escape  total  ruin,   in    spite 

"  of  it." The  plain  English  of  which,  is, 

"  pray,  good  people,  do  make  a  clamour 
that  the  no  popery  ministers  may  be  put 
out  of  their  places,  and  that  I  and  my 
patrons  may  get  into  jlhem."  But,  the  peo- 
ple will  not  clamour.  They  know,  that  those 
who  are  now  in  the  places  are  just  exactly 
as  good  as  your  patrons,  with  this  difference 
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in  their  favour,  that  they  have  never  promised 
the  people  to  do  them  any  good.  But,  the 
best  of  this  paragraph,  is,  the  sneer  at  Mr. 
Canning  for  his  deep  knowledge  of  the  an- 
cients, who  knew  not  that  Brazil  existed. 
Not  much  more  did  the  ancients  know  about 
the  situation  and  motions  of  the  sun,  the 
earth,  or  the  planets  ;  not  much  more  did 
they  know  about  navigation  ;  not  much  more 
did  they  know  about  chemistry  or  electrici- 
ty ;  not  much  more  did  they  know  about 
many  of  the  sciences  now  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance in  the  affairs  of  mankind.  This  is 
a  furious,  though  side-winded,  blow  at  the 
"  learned  languages ;"  and,  J  would  have 
the  Morning  Chronicle  beware  how  he  draws 
off  the  envenomed  Doctors  from  me  to  him- 
self ;  for,  it  is  quite  clear,  either  that  the 
"  learned  languages  "  are  useless  to  a  states- 
man, or  thatMr.  Canning,  who  was  "  cap- 
"  tain  of  Eton,"  has  one  qualification,  at 
least,  winch  a  statesman  ought  to  possess'; 
and,  it  is  precisely  this  qualification,  which 
ths  Morning  Chronicle  has  thought  proper 
to  ridicule. 

Russia. It  will  be  remembered,  that, 

sometime  ago,  in  speaking  upon  the  conse- 
quences, to  us,  of  the  total  conquest  of  the 
continent  of  Europe  by  Napoleon,  I  gave 
it  as  my  opinion,  that  we  ought  now  expli- 
citly to  proclaim,  that  we  had,  and  would 
maintain,  a  complete  sovereignty  of  the  sea  ; 
and,  that,  when  we  came  to  make  peace,  we 
should  as  explicitly  assert,  and  exercise  in 
peace,  that  sovereignty.  I  then  endeavour- 
ed to  shew,  that  there  were  many  countries, 
which  we  should  be  able  greatly  to  embarrass 
by  cutting  off  all  maritime  communication 
between  them  ;  or,  at  least,  by  causing 
them  to  purchase  all  the  goods  they  received 
from  without  at  a  price  augmented  tenfold. 
This  article  has  been  commented  upon  by 
the  editor  of  a  foreign  newspaper,  entitled 
the  "  Courier  d  u  Nord,"  a  translation  of 
whose  comments,  as  given  in  the  Times 
newspaper,  I  here  insert,  because,  suppos- 
ing the  writer  to  be  a  man  well-inform- 
ed, that  is  to  say,  learned,  upon  the  subject, 
I  think  his  comments  will  go  very  far  towards 
convincing  the  reader,  that  my  opinion  was 
correct,  and  that,  as  far  as  Russia  could  be 
injured  by  the  loss  of  commerce  with  foreign 
nations,  it  is  in  the  power  of  England  to  in- 
jure her. "  Without  going  to  the  bot- 

"  torn  of  the  question,  we  think  it  becomes 
"  us,  as  Russians,  to  examine  these  points, 
'f  viz.  whether  England  has  the  power  of 
"  raising  the  price  of  foreign  merchandize 
'*  tenfold  ;  and  how  far  the  nations  of  the 
"  globe  could  communicate  with  each  other 
6(  it  the  paths   of  the  ocean  were  forbidden 
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them.  The  solution  of  these  two  ques- 
tions depends  on   some  local   knowledge, 

which    is  not  very  common. The  first 

and  important  thing  is,  that  merchandize 
may  be  embarked  at  Brzesc  on  the  Bug, 
and  may,  without  touching  land,  or 
changing  its  vessel,  arrive  at  Bremer- 
Fordc-n,  within  three  posts  of  Bremen, 
by  means  of  the  canals  of  Bromberg  and 
Havel.  This  way  may  therefore  be  made 
use  of  even  for  the  most  bulky  objects ; 
and  we  doubt  not  that  it  would  have  been 
used,  but  for  the  toll-duties  in  Germany, 
which    are  a    bar  against  all    continental 

circulation. But,   let  us  suppose   thi* 

obstacle  removed,  and  considering  Am- 
sterdam as  the  emporium  of  continental 
merchandize,  let  us  see  what  a  Dutch 
merchant  will  do  who  is  desirous  of  send- 
ing cloth  into  Asia  Minor,  and  of  receiv- 
ing cotton  in  return.  He  will  certainly 
be  able  to  embark  his  cloths  upon  the 
Zuyder  Zee,  and,  always  protected  by 
the  Isles,  will  carry  them  into  the  Weser, 
where  he  will  have  to  transport  them  three 
posts  by  land,  which  will  bring  him  to 
Bremer-Forden,  whence,  in  the  way 
above-mentioned,  he  will  carry  his  cloths 
to  Brzesc,  ever  on  streams  as  easy  to  as- 

scend   as    to    descend. At    Brzesc    he 

will  find  a  canal  begun,  and,  for  the  pre- 
sent, a  short  passage  by  land,  which  will 
bring  the  wares  into  the  Prypec,  and 
from  thence  into  the  Dnieper.  If  the 
Dutch  merchant  wishes  that  his  cargoes  of 
cloth  should  .avoid  the  passngc  of  the  ca- 
taracts, he  will  have  a  further  land-car- 
riage of  some  leagues  :  then  the  cloth 
will  have  only  to  traverse  the  Black  Sea, 
and  go  to  Trebisonde.  The  return  of 
cotton  may  be  made  in  the  same"  way  ;  or, 
should  the  Dutch  merchant  prefer  it,  he 
will  find  at  Odessa  waggons  belonging  to 
the  peasants  of  the  Ukraine,  which  re- 
turn empty,  which  will  perhaps  cost  less, 
than  the  vessels,  and  which  will  carry  his 

merchandize  to  Brzesc. Should  the 

same  Dutch  merchant  be  desirous  to  trans- 
port his  cloth  into  Persia,  and  join  to  it 
the  opium  of  Asia  Minor,  he  will  cause 
it  to  ascend  the  Don  up  to  Zarizyn  :  there 
he  will  find  a  land-carriage  much  employ ? 
ed,  which  will  cost  his  goods  not  more 
than  at  the  rate  of  three  kopecks  each 
pond.     Fie  will   go    into  the   Volga,  and 

thence    into  the    Caspian   Sea. Mr. 

Cobbett  says,  <<r  We  hold  the  keys  of 
"  China  ;"  but  this  expression  f's  not  rrue 
in  respect  to  Russia.  Russia  not  only  has 
commerce  with  China,  but  this  commerce, 
would  be  susceptible  of  a  great  extension^ 
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"  were  Russia  to  transmit  piastres,  as  other 
'•'  nations  do.  A  thousand  piastres  would 
"  cost  but  six  roubles  to  transport,  and  the 
"  returns  would  be  made  by  water  ;  for 
"'  the  Selinga  is  navigable  even,  to  the 
''  frontiers  ot  China.  It  may  be  descend- 
"  ed  as  far  as  the  lake  Raykal,  where 
"  the  Argoun  is  entered,  and  thence  in 
"  the  Jeriissey  to  Jenniseysk,  where  there  is 
"  a  land-carriage  of  100  wersts  to  Ket  ;  and 
• '  by  that  river,  the  litis  and  the  Tobol,  the 
"  frontiers  of  European  Russia  are  reached. 
"  This  road  is  much  used.  Thus  among 
"  the  nations  of  the  globe,  there  are  many 
"  communications    altogether    independent 

"  of  the   ocean Let  us    now    enquire 

"  what  are    the    articles    of    merchandize 


"  which  might  be  made  tenfold  dearer  at 
"  the  good  pleasure  of  the  Lords  of  the 
"  Ocean.  Let  us  .begin  with  coffee.  All 
"  who  have  been  at  Venice  these  ten  years 
''■  or  more,  know  that  nothing  is  drunk  there 
"  but  the  coffee  of  Arabia ;  dearer,  it  is 
"  true,  than  the  coffee  of  the  Islands,  but  it 
"  also  pays  an  enormous  contribution  to  the 
"  Bej-s  of  Egypt.  Passing  by  Aleppo,  Or- 
"  fa,  Ergerom,  and  taking  the  road  of  Suez 
"  toTrebizonde,  it  would  amount  to  1,200 
**  wersts.  Besides,  the  coffee  which  is 
iC  bought  at  St.  Petersburgh  goes  by  land  to 
"  the  extremities  of  the  empire  without  be- 
"  ing  much  dearer  to  the  last  consumer ; 
"  and  the  carriage  on  the  back  of  camels  is 
"  not  in  general  dear.  It  results,  therefore, 
"  that  in  Russia,  Arabian  coffee  might  be 
"  had  at  the  price  for  which  it  was  had  at 

"  Venice. Sugar  is   unquestionably  the 

"  article,  in  respect  to  which  Mr.  Cobbett 
"  is  nearest  being  in  the  right;  and  in  fact 
"  he  is  in  the  right  altogether  as  things  are 
"  now;  but  this  state  of  things  may  very 
"  easily  be  changed,  by  a  free  and  sure 
"  communication  with  the  Indus,  in  order 
"  to  attain  which,  nothing  is  wanting  but 
"  the  consent  of  the  Persians  and  Afgans.  In 
"  fact,  the  English  have  no  establish menton 
"'  the  Indus,  which  belongs  to  the  indepen- 
"  dent  Raja  of  Tatta.  Our  Tartars  of  Orem- 
'•'  bourg,  who  sometimes  proceed  so  far, 
''  agree  in  saying  that  the  price  of  sugar  on 
11  the  Indus  is  below  what  would  be  ima- 
"  gined. .  There  is  a  distance  of  1500  wersts 
"  from  the  Indus  to  the  Caspian  Sea.  Su- 
"  gar,  candied  after  the  manner  used  in 
'■'  China  and  Egypt,  might  be  sent  these 
"  1500  wersts  without  having  its  price  dou- 
"  bled,  1  mean,  the  original  price,  which  is 
".  exceedingly  low.  The  camel  costs  abso- 
"  lately  nothing  to  maintain,  and  hence  i  t 
"  happens  that  transports  may  be  made  in 
"  Asia  very  cheap. -Finally,  spiceries  ex- 
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"  cepted,    there    are    few  Asiatic    article5 

"  which  cannot  in  time  be  brought  intoEu- 

'.'  rope  through  Russia,  and  this  Russia  itself 

"  is,  during  half  the  year,  an  ocean,  being- 

"  covered  with  water  in  the  form  of  snow. 

"  All  the  horses  which  cannot  then  be  em- 

"  ployed  in  the  labours  of  husbandry,   may 

"  be  used  in  the  transport  of  goods,  and  that 

"  at  a  very  cheap  rate.     In    summer,  miai- 

"  berless   rivers,   bearing  their  waters  into 

"  the  Volga  "and  the  Caspjan  Sea,  shewRus- 

"  sians  the  direction    they   ought  to  give  to 

"  their  activity. It   is   beyond  a  doubt, 

"  that  England  consumes  for   its    marine  a 


"  great  mass  of  products,  and  has  hitherto  . 
"  given  Russia   advantages  which  she    can 
"  expect  from  no  other  commercial  nation  ; 
"  but   if  the  menace  of  Mr.  Cobbett  were 
ff  put  into   execution,   Russia,   thoug'n  she.. 
"  might  lose  at  first,  would  perhaps  be  a 

"  gainer  in  the  end." Now    (addressing 

myself  to  this  foreign  editor),  first  of  all  you 
suppose,  Sir,  the  toll  duties  of.  Germany  re- 
moved, in  order  that  Russia  may  receive  her  , 
cloth  from  Holland;  but,  how  aie  they  to 
be  removed  ?  By  the  power  of  NapoLon,  I 
suppose  ;  for  the  Emperor  of  Russia  will 
not  be  permitted  to  meddle  in  the  affairs  of 
Germany;  and,  for  whatever  good  N;.;po- 
leon  does  Russia  in  this  way,  it  is  not  to  be, 
doubted,  that,  in  some  way  or  other,  he  will 
receive  an  equivalent;  so  that,  upon  the  sup- 
position that  it  is  possible  for  Russia  to  re- 
ceive her  clothing  through  Amsterdam,  this 
equivalent  will  have  been  something  forced 
from  her  by  the  maritime  power  of  England. 
But,  have  you  really  considered  the  cost  of 
transporting  heavy  and  bulky  goods  two 
thousand  miles  by  canals,  and,  in  part,  land 
carriage?  I  can  know  nothing  of  the  prices 
of  carriage  of  this  sort  upon  the  continent  of 
Europe;  but,  I  am  able  to  come  at  a  pretty  j 
correct  judgment  by  comparing  the  canal  and 
land  charges  here  with  the  charge  of  sea 
freight.  The  exp.ence  of  conveying  goods 
by  the  canal  from  Liverpool  to  London,  a 
distance  of  200  miles,  is  more  than  half  as 
much  as  that  of  conveying  the  same  goods 
from  Philadelphia  to  Liverpool;  and,  a  land 
carriage  of  (30  miles,  in  England,  is  equal  in 
expence  to  this  canal  carriage  of  200  miles. 
Now,  Sir,  I  am  not  easily  to  be  made  be- 
lieve, that  either  the  canals  or  the  roads  be- 
tween Amsterdam  and  Petersburgh  are  bet- 
ter than  they  are  in  England;  I  am  satisfied, 
that  the  risk,  including  damage  in  lading  and 
unlading,  is  as  great,  if  not  greater,  inland 
than  by  sea ;  and  though  labour  may  posi- 
tively be  cheaper  upon  the  continent  than  it 
is  here,  relatively  it  cannot  be  cheaper,  for 
labour,  in  all  its  branches,  will  bear  an  exact- 
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proportion  in  price  ;  if  canal  carriage  be 
cheap  at  Amsterdam,  so  will  sea  carriage ; 
and,  therefore,  my  comparison  is  quite  a 
sufficient  guide  for  my  judgment.  Suppo- 
sing, then,  your  canal  at  Brzesc  finished  in- 
stead of  begun,  and  allowing  that  those 
"  streams,'1  of  which  you  speak,  have  the 
extraordinary  quality  of  ascent  as  easy  as  the 
descent,  you  will  find,  I  believe,  that  only 
one  hundred  miles  of  your  inland  carriage 
will  amount  to  more  than  sea  freight  from 
Amsterdam  to  Petersburgh  ;  I  leave  you  to 
calculate  what  will  be  the  relative  amount  of 
two  (perhaps  J  should  say  three)  thousand 
miles  of  inland  land  carriage.  Besides,  Sir, 
where  are  the  people  to  come  from  to  carry 
on  this  traffic ;  it  would,  I  should  suppose, 
require  one  half  of  the  labouring  population 
of  the  places,  through  which  the  goods 
would  pass,  to  work  the  barges  and  wag- 
gons.  As  to  the  empty  waggons.,  which 

the  Dutch  merchant  would  find  at  Odessa, 
the  owners  of  them  must  be  of  a  very  singu- 
lar taste,  a  taste  quite  peculiar  to  the  farmers 
of  the  Ukraine,  if  they  will  carry  his   goods 
for  less  than  fifty  times  as  much  as  it  would 
cost'to  transport  them  the  same  distance  in  a 
ship.     Of  this   trade  between  Holland  and 
Asia  Minor,  however,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
our  purpose  to  say  much  ;  but  I  think  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  that,  if  Russia  were  shut 
out  from  the  ocean,  which  we  have  it  in  our 
power  to  accomplish,  her  supply  of  woollen 
cloth  would  soon   become   such  as  to  reduce 
her  to  the  use  of  her  furs,  in  which  state  her 
millions  of  subjects  might,   perhaps,  be  as 
happy  as  they   now   are  ;  but,    the  change 
wouid,  I  am  fully  persuaded,  give  an  entire 
new  cast  to  her  character  as  one  of  the  great 
nations  of  Europe. We  do  not,  accord- 
ing to  your  opinion,  hold  the  keys  of  China 
against  Russia.     Why,   to    be   sure,  China 
and  Russia  are  joined   by  intervening  lands. 
They  are  upon  the  same  continent;  and,  if 
the  lands  join,  as  some  contend,  at  the  nor- 
thern extremity  of  the  world,   and  there  be 
but  one  continent,  we  do  not,  in  this  sense, 
hold  the  keys  of  the  passage  between  Russia 
and  Cape  Horn  ;  but,  if  we  are  able  to  pre- 
vent Russia  from  receiving  any  goods  from 
China  by  sea,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  keys 
are   completely  in  our  hands ;  for,  as  to  the 
conveying  of  goods   of  bulk,  eight  or  ten 
thousand  English   miles    along    rivers    and 
through  deserts,  the  notion  is  too  ridiculous 
to  be  seriously  entertained.  Besides,  it  seems 
that  Dollars  are  necessary  in  a  traffic  between 
Russia  and  China,  and  you  recommend  the 
transmitting  of  Dollars  j  but,  where,  in  the 
case  supposed,    will    yon  get   the    Doll?rs? 
You  must  dig  them  tat  of  your  snows  -;  for,  j 


we  shall,  by  the  use  of  our  maritime  power, 
prevent  you  from  receiving  any  from  Ame- 
rica.  The  coffee,  which  you  are  to  re- 
ceive from  Arabia,  may  be  better  than  that 
of  the  West  Indies  ;  but,  that  you  will  be 
able  to  drink  it  as  cheap  as  it  is  drunk  at  Ve- 
nice, appears  to  me  quite  incomprehensible. 
You  admit,  that,  in  its  way  to  the  confines 
of  Russia  it  must  experience  a  land  car- 
riage of  1 ,200  wersts,  or  Q00  English  miles  ■ 
and,  supposing  you  had  camels  to  carry, 
which,  according  to  your  account,  cost  no- 
thing to  keep,  the  drivers,  I  presume,  would 
cost  something.  But,  you  hive  no  camel* 
there.  The  carriage,  over  the  QOO  miles 
must  be  by  the  means  of  horses,  and,  unless 
the  roads  in  that  country  are  much  better 
than  they  are  in  England  (which  is  not  very 
probable,  I  think),  each  pound  of  coiTee 
would,  in  this  part  of  the  carriage  alone,  re- 
ceive an  additional  cost  of  one  shilling  and 
sixpence  sterling.  In  short,  what  with  car- 
riage, damage,  loss  and  waste,  coffee,  at  St. 
Petersburgh,  brought  from  Arabia,  would  be 

nearly  as   dear   as  gold-dust. 1   am   not, 

observe,  supposing,  that  it  would  be  any  in- 
jury to  the  people  of  Russia  if  the  Frenchi- 
fied part  of  the  nation  were  to  be  totally  de- 
prived of  coffee,  which  is  of  no  real  use  to 
any  body.     But,   the  case  is  quite  different 
with  respect  to  cloth,  and  also  with   respect 
to  sugar,  which,  though  it  can  be  done  with- 
out, is  not  only  useful,  but  is,  in  some  cases, 
almost  a  necessary  of  life.     I   will  say   no- 
thing about  the  prime  cost  of  sugar  on  the 
Indus;  I  will  suppose   it  to  be  got  there  for 
nothing ;  and  that  a  disposition  and  ability 
to  raise  ir  and  give    it  away  would   increase 
with  the  demand  for  it ;  and,  then,  my  opi- 
nion is,  that  each  pound  of  sugar  would  cost 
more  than   a  guinea  before  it  arrived  at  St. 
Petersburgh.     Let  the  camels  live  upon  the 
air,  or  upon  nothing,  and  letthem  cost  nothing 
to  obtain,  still  camels  must  have  drivers,  and 
those  drivers  must  have  food   and  raiment; 
and,  as  to  '*  all  the  horses  of  Russia"  being- 
employed  during  the  winter  in  the  transport 
of  goods,  wdiat   are   the  Russians    to  do  for 
that  fuel,  which,  during  the  winter  months, 
they  employ  those  horses  in  providing  ?  Be 
assured,    Sir,  that   the   Russians    as  well  as 
the  English,  keep  as   many  horses  as  they 
want  for  their  present  purposes  and  no  more. 
Besides,  if  the  horse's  are   sent  upon   long 
journeys     from    home,      in    winter,    they 
must    be    well    fed ;     there    must    be   dri- 
vers   here    too,    and     they    must     be    fed 
and   cloathed    for   the  journey  ;  all  which, 
it  seems  to  me/  you  must  have  completely 
overlooked.  The  fact,  indeed,  that  you  state, 
relative  to  coffee,  to  wit,  that  it  comes  nearly 
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as  cheap  to  those  who  use  it  at  the  extremity 
of  the  Russian  empire,  as  to  those  who  use 
it  at  the  port  were  it  is  first  landed  from  on 
shipboard,  would  silence  all  my  objections, 
did  not  my  observation  lead  me  to  conclude, 
that  you  must  have  been  greatly  misinformed 
upon  this  point.  For,  in  America,  the  price 
of  ail  articles  of  foreign  growth  bears  an 
exact  proportion  to  the  distance  of  the  place 
where  they  are  consumed  from  the  place 
where  they  are  first  landed.  Salt,  for  in- 
stance, which  costs  half  a  dollar  (half  a 
piastre)  a  bushel  at  Philadelphia,  will  cost 
about  a  dollar  at  Lancaster,  two  dollars  at 
Carlisle,  and  so  on.  till,  in  the  settlements 
over  the  Aleghany  mountains,  it  costs  a 
guinea,  or,  perhaps  more,  a  bushel.  Indeed, 
it  muct  necessarily  be  thus ;  and,  therefore, 
you  will  forgive  me,  if  I  take  it  for  granted, 
that  you  have  been  misinformed  with  respect 
to  the  price  of  the  coffee,  consumed  at  the 

extremities  of  the   Russian  Empire. To 

come,  now,  to  some  more  general  obser- 
vations, I  cannot  help  perceiving,  that  you, 
at  every  sentence,  betray  your  want  of  con- 
fidence in  the  ability  of  Russia  to  avoid 
ieeling  the  blow,  which  England,  were  her 
statesmen  of  my  mind,  would  give  to  that 
aspiring  and  encroaching  empire.  I  know, 
that  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  hurt  the  people 
of  Russia  ;  they  would  be  as  well,  and  belter, 
without  commerce,  for  very  little  cloth  or 
sugar  fails  to  their  share  ;  but,  we  have  it  in 
our  power  to  annoy  their  rulers,  and  keep 
them  confined  within  their  former  limits. 
It  has  been  owing  to  the  folly  of  England, 
that  Russia  has  penetrated  into  Germany  and 
Turkey.  She  cannot,  all  at  once,  drive  you 
back  again  ;  but,  she  can  forbid  you  to 
show  your  face  upon  the  ocean  ;  to  render 
Petersburgh,  if  not  a  swamp,  at  least,  a  set 
of  fines  wherein  for  cattle  to  graze  ;  and 
'this,  were  h?r  statesmen  made  of  the  right 
sort  of  stuff,  shewould  resolve  to  do,  thereby 
giving  an  awful  example  to  those,  whose 
envy  or  malignity  have  led  them  to  conspire 
together  for  the  audaciously  avowed  pur- 
pose of  undermining  her  maritime  power, 
and  of  reducing  her  to  a  state  of  humiliation 
and  dependance.  It  was  well  becoming  of 
you,  indeed,  to  assemble  with  Americans, 
in  th.atsamecity  of  Petersburgh,  to  celebrate 
the  4th  of  July,  and  to  toast  "  the  liberty 
"  of  the  st'cis ;']  and  that,  too,  Sir,  while 
there  were  on  board  your  ships,  at  vour 
Emperor's  request,  English  officers,,  to  teach 
you  how  to  manmuvre  and  to  fight.  This 
was  well  becoming  in  you.'  There  is  riot 
that  spirit  in  England  that  there  used  to  be, 
Or  satjsfactinfLjvrould    ljave  been   demanded 

'■'Jil::aftd.._niali gnant   insult. 
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Your  ships  have,  some  of  them,  found 
their  way,  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  to  assist, 
I  suppose,  in  effecting  that  famous  object, 
"  the  liberty  of  the  seasj"  but,  they  will 
rot  in  the  Tagus,  and  their  crews  will  be 
buried  upon  its  banks,  or  they  will  come  tp 
augment  that  power,  which  you  are  so  de- 
sirous to  destroy.  If  ever  you,  by  any  un- 
lucky accident,  cast  your  eye  upon  our 
English  news-papers,  you  will  see  what  a 
war  there  is  between  the  selfish  factions  that 
are  contending  for  the  sway  over  us,  and, 
in  their  mutual  recriminations,  you  will  be 
shocked  at  the  abuses,  corruptions,  aud 
oppression  which  that  factious  war  endangers; 
but,  you  will  deceive  yourself,  if  you  sup- 
pose, that  the  people  of  England,  in  their 
great  and  just  hatred  of  their  internal  ene- 
mies, haVe  lost  those  feelings,  which  they 
ought  to  entertain  against  their  enemies  from 
without;  and,  Sir,  lean  assure  yon,  that 
the  unanimous  feeling  with  respect  to  the 
hostility  of  Russia  is  that  of  contempt, 
while  every  man  amongst  lis,  who  reflects 
seriously,  and  who  is  swayed  by  no  self- 
interested  motive,  hesitates  not  to  declare, 
that  a  total  breaking  off'  of  all  connection 
with  Russia,  would  be  an  event  auspicious 
to  England.  It  is  not,  Sir,  upon  the  mart 
at  St.  Petersburgh,  or  at  Bah  oil's  coffee 
house  in  London,  that  you  hear  the  senti- 
ments of  the  people  of  England,  from 
whom  the  persons  who  assemble  at  these 
places  have  an  interest  wholly  distinct,  not  to 
say  directly  opposite.  The  great  sentiment 
of  the  people,  is,  that,  let  come  what  will 
come,  our  rights  upon  the  seas  ought  to  be 
maintained;  and  you  will  see,  Sir,  that,  in 
spite  of  all  the  foreign  combinations  against 
us,  in  spite  of  all  the  workings  of  our  do- 
mestic tactions,  this  sentiment  of  the  nation 
will  always  prevail'. 

American  States. Thepresent  weel; 

is    rich    in    American    news. A  motion 

had  been  made  in  the  Congress,  on  the  18th 
of  November,  respecting  money  in  the 
American  funds,  belonging  to  our  late 
Lord  Chancellor,  the  noble  Baron  Erskineof 
Clackmannan.  Also  a  report  respecting 
the  affair  of  the  Chesapeake  frigate;  and  a 
bill  had  been  introduced  relative  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  harbours  against  our  ships  ©f 
war. But,  first  of  the  Baron  of  Clack- 
mannan's money;  and  here  I  shall  quote 
from  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  the  28th  of 
last  month,  lest  I  should  fall  into  error. 
"  City  of  Washington  (place  where  the 
"  Congress  meet),  18.  Nov.  I6O7.  Yes- 
"  terday  the  honourable  Mr.  Lyon  stated, 
"  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  that 
<c  he  wished  the  galleries  cleared  and  the 
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"  doors  closed,  bolted,  and  barred,  as  he 
"  had  some  highly  important  matters  to 
f  communicate.  The  House  having  grati- 
"  tied  Ins  wishes,  he  observed  that  Mr. 
f  Erskine,  the  British  Minister,  had  re- 
"  cently  transferred  Stock,  possessed  by 
"  his  father  to  a  large  amount  in  the  Ame- 
■'  rican  Funds,  and  in  consequence  pro- 
"  posed  the  following  Resolution,  That 
?'  provision  ought  to  be  made  by  law,  for- 
ff  bidding  all  transfers  of  right  of  action, 
"  and  all  monies,  and  other  property,  either 
se  real  or  personal,  to  or  by  any  subject  of 
"  the  Crown  of  Groat  Britain;  and  also 
"  forbidding  any  Cirizen  or  Resident  of  the 
"  United  States  paying  any  debr  or  demand 

"  to  any  snch  subject." What  a  shame, 

Mr.  Lyon !  Want  to  stop ;  to  hold  in  hand  ; 
to  sequestrate,  and,  perhaps,  finally,  to 
confiscate,  the  Baron  of  Clackmannan's  mo- 
nies! Monies,  which,  as  he  has  often  mo- 
destly told  the  world,  he  had,  during  so  ma- 
ny years,  been  gaining  from  the  people  of 
Enghnd,  at  the  English  bar!  But,  thanks 
to  the  foresight  and  sagacity  of  Mr.  Erskine, 
the  son  of  the  noble' lord,  who  is  also  our 
minister  plenipotentiary  in  the  American 
States  your  cruel  project  was  rendered  of  no 
effect;  and,  how  fortunate  it  was,  that  this 
gentleman  happened,  by  the  late  ministry, 
to  be  thought  the  very  fittest  person  to  be 
sent  in  that  capacity  to  America;  for,  if  he 
had  not  been'  upon  the  spot  to  watch  the 
motions  of  the  Congress,  all   these    monies 

might   have   been    lost. But,  how   will 

Mr  Erskine  get  these  monies  home  now  ? 
The  transfer  must  have  been  made  into 
American  hands;  hands  which,  in  such 
cases,  are  very  apt  to  draw  up  close.  Sup- 
posing the  monies  to  come,  they  must  come 
in  bills  of  exchange  upon  London.  The 
bills  may,  or  may  not,  be  good.  Other 
monies  will  be  in  the  same  situation.  Bills 
must  be  had.  They  will  be  greatly  above 
par,  that  is  to  say,  more  monies  must  be 
given  for  them  than  will  be  paid  for  them 
in  London;  and  people  must  not  be  very 
scrupulous  as  to  the  goodness  of  the  bills. 
Faith,  the  monies  are  in  a  perilous  state; 
for,  as  will  be  perceived  by  Mr.  Lyon's  mo- 
tion, there  was  a  thought  of  forbidding 
Americans  to  pay  any  debt  or  demand  to 
an  English  subject;  and,  if  a  law  of  this 
sort  should  finally  pass,  the  monies,  though 
transferred,  will  be  just  as  far  from  the 
reach  of  Baron  Erskine  of  Clackmannan  as 
they  were  before  the  transfer  look  place. 
" It  is  said,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Lyon's  pro- 
position was  received  with  marks  of  general 
dissent;  and,  that  it  was  the  opinion  of 
most  of  the  members,,  that,  "  such  a  step, 
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"  at  this  time,  was  improper;"  but  it  is 
not  said,  that  any  one  objected  to  the  mea- 
suie,  as  one  that,  in  no  case,  and  at  no  fu- 
ture time,  ought  to  be  adopted;  and  my 
opinion  is,  that,  unless  wc  instantly  send  a 
maritime  force  upon  the  coast  of  America, 
sufficient  to  blockade  the  mouths  of  the 
great  rivers,  it  will  be  adopted ;  and,  if 
once  they  lay  hold  of  the  monies,  farewell 
monies ;  for  the  duty  of  re-imbursing  forms 

no  part   of  their  decalogue. AH  this  is 

known  to  the  agents  of  Englishmen,  who 
have  money  in  the  American  funds,  as  well 
as  it  is  to  me  ;  they  will,  therefore,  lose  no 
time  in  selling  out,  and  sending  home  the 
money  in  bills  of  exchange ;  and,  most 
pat  to  their  purpose,  they  will  find  an 
abundance  of  people  ready  to  draw  bUls, 
especially  if  things  should  wear  a  warlike 
aspect;  for,  then,  the  drawers  will  have 
nothing  to  dread  from  protests  and  damages. 
Exclusive  of  funded  property,  the  Ameri- 
can States  are  now  always  about  twelve  mil- 
lions of  pounds  sterling  in  debt  to  England, 
Ireland  and  Scotland  included ;  let  any  one 
judge,  then,  what  a  chance  the  monies  in 
question  stand  of  reaching  their  owners  in 
England.  Baron  Erskine's  monies  will,  per- 
haps, come  home  with  trifling  deductions  ; 
but,  it  is  not  every  fund-holder,  who  has  a 
son  there  to  watch  over  his  monies,  and  a 
son,  too,  so  gifted,  and  withal  in  a  situation 
that  necessarily  gives  him  priority  of  know- 
ledge, as  to  the  wishes  and  intentions  of  the 
persons  there  in  power.  What  a  lucky 
thing   it  was,  that  the  Baron's  son  was  so 

situated! There   are   people,    I   know, 

who  ■will  inquire  into  the  motives  wdience 
the  noble  Baron  might  be  induced  to  deposit 
such  large  sums  in  the  American  funds,  and 
who,  with  an  affectation  of  profundity, 
will  go  about  to  trace  such  deposits,  in  the 
hands  of  a  foreign  nation,  to  their  probable 
political  effects ;  but,  I  shall  not  imitate 
these  frigid  philosophers.  Having  stated 
the  facts  which  have  already  transpired, 
and  hazarded  a  few  conjectures  as  to 
others  that  will  soon  transpire ;  having 
considered  the  thing  merely  in  the  -way 
of  trade,  I  shall  leave  these  deep-sighted 
philosophers   to   inquire    and     to    trace,   as 

long     as     they    please. -I    should    now 

proceed  to  remark  upon  the  reports  and  the 
bill  before-mentioned,  and  to  shew  the  par- 
tiality, the  insincerity,  and  f.dshood,  con- 
tained in  the  former,  and  folly  of  the  latter. 
There  are'  also  some  Congress  speeches, 
which  would  merit  exposure  ;  but,  I  have 
not  now  room  ;  for,  it  would  be  greatly- 
censurable  not  to  do  ample  justice  to  all 
these. The  people  in  the  State  of  Maisa- 
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cbusetts'  Bay  are,  I  perceive  (in  November) 
beginning  to  cry  out  against  the  non-impor- 
tation act,  which  was  to  go  into  effect  in  the 
middle  of  this  month.  1  said  the  people  of 
New  England  (Massachusetts',  New  Hamp- 
shire, Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island)  would 
never  suffer  themselves  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
frenchified  partiality  and  vindictiveness  of 
the  Southern  States;  and,  I  am  morally 
certain  that  they  will  not.  They  represent 
the  non-importation  act  as  impracticable  ; 
they  know  it  cannot  be  enforced  ;  and,  if  it 
could,  they  would  not  submit  to  its  provi- 
sions, -a — There  is  one  foolish  fellow  in  the 
Congress,  who  talks  about  conquering  Ca- 
nada, Nova  Scotia  and  Jamaica.  The 
New-Englanders  laugh  him  to  scorn  ;  and, 
to  be  sure,  he  is  a  sad  madman.  This  qua- 
lity in  him  is  well  known.  They  used  to 
have  an  alliteration  about  him  :  "  Bed- 
"  headed  Randolph  rose,  ranted,  and  roar'd." 
I  forget  the  rest  of  the  couplet  ;  but,  I  re- 
member, that  it  was  excellently  descriptive 
of  his  person,  character,  and  manner.  Con- 
'quer  Jamaica!  The  New  Englanders  bid 
him  remember,  that  England  has  some  ships 
of  war  there,  and  they  significantly  hint,  at 
the  fate  of  the  Chesapeake.  They  are  a  sen- 
sible, cool,  and  honest  people,  and  they 
know  that  their  government  is  in  the  wrong. 

The   Congress  has  been    passing  laws 

tor  establishing  a  cannon-foundery,  for  ma- 
king powder  magazines,  for  making  fortifi- 
cations, and  for  raising  soldiers  and  sailors. 
I  think  I  see  one  of  the  New  England 
members  coming  from  a  sitting  of  this  sort, 
laughing  to  himself,  and  saying,  '■*  I  wish 
:'  my  head  may  never  ache,  till  those  laws 
"  are  carried  into  effect."  It  would  be  im- 
possible, without  exciting  a  commotion,  to 
raise  any  cosiderable  part  of  the  money  neces- 
sary for  such  purposes.  But,  the  "  New  Am- 
phyctlonic  Council"  loves  to  talk  big.  With 
what  big  talk  did  it  vote  J 00,000  dollars,  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  a  tomb  to  the  me- 
mory of  Washington  !  After  taking  time  to 
cool,  it  reconsidered  the  matter  ;  it  reduced 
the  sum  to  50,000 ;  at  the  next  cooling,  it 
reduced  it  down  to  20,000,  or  j  4,500,  and, 
after  all,  not  a  farthing  was  expended,  and 
the  General's  body,  which,  in  consequence 
of  a  vote  of  Congress,  had  been  asked  and 
obtained  from  his  widow,  is,  I  believe,  to 
this  day,  lying  under  an  ill-,haped  heap  of 
boards  in  the  wooden  building,  with  their 
usual  disgusting  vanity,  they  call  their  Cajn- 
toi.  All  these  warlike  laws  are,  like  tins 
vote  about  Washington,  intended  for  foreign 
effect ;  they  are  amongst  the  means,  which 
t'oey  are  employing  to  bully  us  out  of  our 
wits  and  our  rights  ;  to  humble  us ;  to  break 
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us  down  to  the  views  of  the  maritime  confe- 
deracy in  Europe  ;  to  glut  upon  us  that 
vengeance,  which  has  been  engendered  in 
their  hearts  by  the  circumstance  of  our  being 
able  to  exist  a  great  nation  separated   from 

them. Let  no  Englishman    be  cajoled  by 

the  insinuations,  contained  in  their  speeches 
and  reports,  that  it  is  pur  rulers  that  they 
hate,  and  not  us.  They  hate  England.  ; 
England  in  particular;  they  hate  Scotland 
next,  and  like  Ireland  tolerably  well.  Qt 
this,  proof  upon  proof  will  appear  in  their 
speeches  and  their  news-papers.  They  hate 
the  English  most,  because  they  think,  that 
they  are  best  off ;  and  they  like  the  Irish, 
because  they  think,  that  the  Irish  hate  the 
English.  They  care  not  who  rules  us,  or 
how  we  are  ruled,  so  that  we  do  but  suffer  ; 
so  that  misery  alight  upon  our  persons, 
and  disgrace  upon  our  name.  And  is  there/ 
then,  one  of  English  birth,  a  wretch  so  unna- 
tural as  to  love  them  ?  Is  there  one  so  crimi- 
nal as  to  wish   success   to  their  endeavours  ? 

At   the  same  time,    that  they  are,  in 

their  usual  boasting  strain,  talking  of  prepa- 
rations for  war  with  us,  they  are  full  of 
apprehensions  of  a  revolt  in  their  newly 
acquired  territory  of  Louisiana,  where  a 
paper,  printed  in  the  French  language,  open- 
ly calls  upon  the  people,  to  remember,  that 
they  are  Frenchmen.  To  suppose,  that  they 
can  collect  taxes  from  the  States  upon  the 
Missisippi  to  carry  on  a  war,  which,  by  the 
sole  means  of  two  of  our  frigates,  must  de- 
populate those  States,  is  madness  equal  to 
that  of  Randolph.  In  short,  they  touch  the 
crisis  of  their  fate  ;  for,  if  they  proceed  to 
new  acts  of  insolence,  and  if  our  ministers 
have  only  common  sense,  the  country  is,  in 
the  course  of  two  years,  divided  into    three 

ot"  four  separate  sovereignties. 1     do  not 

wish  for  this.  There  are  many  valuable 
people  in  the  country.  I  wish  not  to  see 
them  harrassed  and  torn  to  pieces.  But,  if 
they  will  have  war  with  us,  or  insist  upon 
seeing  us  degraded,  war  let  .them  have,  and 
let  it  be  war  once  for  all.  The  very 
circumstance  of  their  wishing  to  re- 
tain our  seamen  is  proof  of  their  malignity 
towards  us.  They  can  do  without  our  sea- 
men; but,  they  know  that  we  want  them 
to  defend  ourselves  against  France,  and  for 
us  to  be  able  to  make  that  defence,  they  do- 
not  wish  to  see.  This  is  the  evident  motive, 
by  which  they  are  animated,  and  what  more 
do    we  need  in    proof  of    their   malignant, 

though 'cowardly,  hpstility. In  my  next, 

I  shall  return  to  the  subject,  which,  of  all 
others,  is  the  most  important  at  this  time. 
The  Congress  must  be  followed,  step  by 
step  ;  all  their  i;  . .  its  ;;nd  their  boasts  must 
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be  put  upon  record  j  all  their  actions  and 
motives  truly  represented  j  and  their  fame 
established,  wherever  the  English  language 
is  spoken,  or  read,  from  the  Ganges  to  the 
Thames.  This  has  long  been  wanted  to  be 
done ;  England  has  greatly  suffered ;  ail 
Europe  has  greatly  suffered,  from  the  de- 
ceptions with  respect  to  the  American  States, 
their  government,  and  the  character  of  their 
people  ;  but,  the  success  of  that  deception 
does,    1/  trust,    approach    towards    its  end. 

As  for   my  own  part,    I  shall  think  a 

year  of  my  life  well -employed  in  commu- 
nicating to  the  world  wholesome  truths  re- 
specting them,  and  in  opening  the  eyes  of 
those  Englishmen,  who,  for  the  sake  of  that 
freedom  of  which  they  erroneously  think  them 
the  possessors  and  supporters,  still  view  them 
with  partiality.  I  know,  that  the  Ameri- 
can clan,  of  whom  there  are  great  numbers 
in  England,  will  abuse  me  without  measure ; 
but,  I  have  more  of  truth  to  assert  than 
even  their  hearts  can  engender  of  falsehood. 
I  shall  pass  by  the  abuse  of  ail  their  under- 
lings and  hirelings,  and,  as  I  used  to  do 
when  amongst  them,  keep  steadily  on  in 
the  exposure  of  the  principals.  This  little 
work,  which  starts  into  the  new  year  with 
an  extent  of  circulation  greater  than  that  of 
any  former  year,  finds  its  way,  first  or  last, 
into  most  of  the  countries  and  courts  of  the 
world  ;  and  so  far  as  it  goes,  so  far  will  the 
true  character  of  the  government,  govern- 
ors, and  people  of  the  American  States  be 
known.     Bolley,  Dec.  31,    ISO". 

COBBETT'S 

Parliamentary   History 

E  N  G  LAN  D, 
Which,  in  the  compass  of  Sixteen  Volumes, 
royal  octavo,   double  columns,  will  con- 
tain a  full  and  accurate  Report  of  all  the 
recorded    Proceedings,    and    of    all    the 
Speeches,  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
from  the  earliest  times   to  the  year  J  803, 
when  the  publication  of  "  Cobbett's  Par- 
"  liamentary  Debates"  commenced. 
The  Third  Volume   of  the  above  Work 
is  ready  for  delivery.     It  embraces  the   pe- 
riod from  the   Battle    of  Edge-hill,    in   Oc- 
tober    1042,     to    the  Meeting  of  the   Par- 
liament begun  at    Westminster,    April  the 
25th,     1660.    commonly    called   the  Cost 
vention  Parliament,    which  was  sitting 
at    the    return    of    Charles    the  Second    in 
the  month  of  May  following,  and  which  vo- 
ted  his    Restoration.     As  the   Materials 
from  which  it  has  been  compiled  are  drawn 
from  the  same  sources  as  those  of  the  preced- 
ing Volume^  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say 
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any  tiling  bv  way  of  addition  to  what  is 
therein  stated  :  but,  as  the  Editors  of  the 
Parliamentary  or  Constitutional  History  of 
England,  in  24  volumes,  8vo.  published  in 
J  .751,  conclude  their  labours  with  the  Res- 
toration, it  may  be  proper  again  to  state,  that 
that  masterly  performance  has,  thus  far,  been 
made  the  ground-work  of  the  present  under- 
taking. The  many  Narratives  of  Battles, 
Sieges,  &c.  with  which  the  work  just  men- 
tioned abounds,  and  which  serve  only  as 
an  incumbrance  to  the  Reader,  and  a  con- 
stantly intervening  obstacle  to  his  researches, 
have  been  purposely  omitted  ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  every  thing  connected  with  the 
real  Proceedings  of  Parliament,  and  that 
could,  by  possibility,  be  hereafter  useful  to 
the  Historian  or  the  Politician,  has  been 
most  cautiously  retained.  The  Journals  of 
both  Houses,  those  great  fountains  of  authen- 
tic information,  have,  in  every  instance, 
been  carefully  consulted  and  followed  :  Many 
Notes,  illustrating,  from  the  Historians  of 
the  Times,  the  Characters  of  the  principal 
Members  of  both  Houses,  and  explaining, 
where  necessary,  the  business  before  them, 
have  been  introduced  :  And,  to  the  whole 
is  subjoined,  by  way  of  Appendix,  a  very 
scarce  and  curious  Tract,  published  in  the 
Year  1660,  almost  immediately  alter  the 
Dissolution  of  the  Long  Parliament,  entitled, 
"  The  MYSTERY  OF  THE  GOOD  OLD 
"  CAUSE  briefly  unfolded,  in  a  Catalogue 
"  of  suck  Members  of  the  late  Long  Parlia- 
"  went,  that  held  Places,  both  Civil  and  Mi- 
"  litary ,  contrary  to  the  Self-Denying  Orai- 
"  nance  :  Together  with  the  Sums  of  Money 
"  and  Lands  which  they  divided  amongst 
"   themselves  during  their  Sitting.'' 

*#.*  The  magnitude  of  the  Parliamentary 
History,  the  great  labour  and  expence  at- 
tending it,  and  the  comparatively  small  num- 
ber of  copies,  which,  to  avoid  serious  risk,  it 
has  been  thought  adviseable  to  print,  render- 
it  necessary,  thus  early,  to  adopt  preeaution-i 
calculated  to  prevent  any  broken  sets  re-, 
maining  on  hand  at- the  conclusion  of  the 
work.  Subscribers  are,  therefore,  particu- 
larly requested  to  send  in  their  Names  to 
their  respective  Booksellers,  as  no  Copies 
will,  on  any  account,  be  sold,  but  to  the 
purchasers  of  the  former  Volumes. — Gentle- 
men, resident  in  Ireland,  wishing  to  be- 
come subscribers,  will  please  to  apply  to 
Mr.  Archer,  of  Dublin. 


'    PERISH     COMMERCE.' 

Sir, It  is  nearly  impossible  for  those 

who  read  your  friendly  invitations,  and  who 
have  a  thought  or  two  to  spare,  to  withhold 
from  communicating  them  to  yon,  especial- 
ly when  prompted  by  the  fcjpld  docirin.es  you;- 
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advance,  and  the  extraordinary  temper  you 
discover,  at  a  crisis  that  to  almost  every  other 
person  is  a  subject  of  alarm  and  regret.  You 
will  excuse  me,  Sir,  for  thinking  that  what- 
ever force  there  may  be  in  your  arguments, 
your  triumph  at  the  prospect  of  a  change 
which  you  imagine  must  necessarily  arise 
out  of  the  present  embarrassed  state  of  com- 
merce, is  seasoned  with  an  unbecoming  de- 
gree of  levity.  When  the  clouds  which  are 
charged  with  sulphurous  matter,  burst  forth 
in  lightning  and  thunder ;  or,  when  the 
ground,  labouring  with  confined  combusti- 
ble-, ©pens  its  bowels,  and  vents  itself  by  an 
earthquake;  although  we  are  aware  that 
beneficial  consequences  will  follow  these  ex- 
plosions ot  nature,  neither  the  prospect,  nor 
the  event  would  inspire  any  one  with  laugh- 
ter. And  he  who  can  "  laugh  heartily"  at 
annihilated  commerce,  when  he  confesses  it 
would  produce  a  very  great  derangement  of 
affairs  in  the  community,  and  throw  great 
numbers  on  the  parishes,  "  wars  more 
against  nature''  than  he  who  in  such  a  case 
attempts  to  find  employ  for  the  "  ousted 
manufacturers,  &e."  by  making  roads,  and 
canals,  and  works  of  public  utility.  You  af- 
fect to  believe  that  no  mischief  of  any  conse- 
quence would  ensue,  because  if  one  or  two 
hundred  thousand  do  suffer,  that  is  but  a 
small  proportion  of  10  or  12  millions.  And, 
as  by  your  plan,  that  what  one  loses  another 
saves  or  gains,  yon  intimate  that  the  suf- 
ferings will  be  only  transferred  ;  and  no 
doubt  you  think  it  perfectly  right  that  those 
who  hitherto  have  had  their  enjoyments, 
should  exchange  circumstances  with  those  in 
the  community  who  have  had  their  suffer- 
ings. If  this  could  be  effected  as  easily  as 
one  centinel  can  be  substituted  to  replace 
the  duties  of  another,  I  should  be  exactly  of 
your  opinion;  but,  as  I  am  fully  convinced 
that  no  great  and  sudden  change  can  take 
place  in  a  country,  without  an  awful  civil 
convulsion,  1  cannot  look  forward  to  such  an 
event  as  inevitable,  without  a  great  degree 
of  concern.  That  the  country  has  great 
cause  to  complain  of  shameful  prodigality  in 
its  government.  I  ain  not  ia  the  least  dis- 
posed to  question.  But  viewing  war  and 
not  commerce  (any  other  than  it  has  been 
very  improperly  made  the  cause  of  war)  as 
the  cause  of  all  the  corruptions  in  govern- 
ment, and  of  all  the  burdens  on  the  nation, 
as  I  shall  soon  attempt  to  show,  I  think 
you,  Sir,  stand  chargeable  with  the  fault  of 
promoting  a  continuance  of  those  evils,  by 
recommending  a  system  of  domination  and 
defiance,  that  must  for  ever  operate  as  a 
cause  of  universal  hostility  to  us.  But  what 
is  most  extraordinary  in  your  system  is,  that 
while  you  reprobate  the   value  of  foreign 


commerce  to  the  nation,  you  suppose  it 
greatly  advantageous,  and  indispensably  ne- 
cessary to  maintain  an  immense  naval  force. 
Those  who  penetrate  much  below  the  sur- 
face of  things,  may  be  able  to  discover  such 
necessity  ;  but  it  certainly  is  a  very  general 
opinion,  that  the  principal  use  of  our  mari- 
time force  is  to  maintain  our  foreign  com- 
merce, and  that  all  our  danger  of  invasion 
arises  from  our  persisting  in  a  monopoly  of 
it.  If  then,  we  are  better  without  this  com- 
merce than  with  it,  we  might  discharge  a 
large  portion  of  our  seamen,  which  added 
to  the  ousted  manufacturers  might  all  be 
turned  on  the  land,  till  by  dint  of  labour  we 
might  almost  convert  stones  into  bread. 
The  doctrine  advanced  by  you  and  Mr. 
Spence,  if  it  went  no  farther  than  to  shew 
that  England  can  do  in  cases  of  necessity 
without  foreign  commerce,  would  be  very 
laudable;  but,  when  you  state  an  innocent 
and  useful  traffic  to  be  the  prime  and  neces- 
sary cause  of  our  misfortunes,  and  recom- 
mend a  system  of  defiance  calculated  to  se- 
parate this  country  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  this  is  proceeding  to  an  extreme  of 
barbarity.  You  assert  that  the  hemp  and 
flax  this  country  imports,  it  might  grow. 
This  for  aught  I  know  to  the  contrary  may 
be  true.  Yet,  when  it  is  confessed  that  the 
country  does  not  grow  corn  enough  for  its 
inhabitants,  (although  I  should  suppose  that 
seven-eights  of  the  tillable  land  is  cultivated 
as  well  as  it  will  admit,  without  an  expence 
that  the  produce  will  not  repay)  I  think  it 
is  very  doubtful,  whether  we  have  land 
enough  for  all  our  present  products,  and 
hemp  and  flax  besides.  You  assert,  indeed, 
to  my  astonishment,  that  there  are  miliums 
of  acres  in  the  West  of  England,  that  were 
formerly  cultivated,  now  suffered  to  remain 
waste.  1  am  at  a  loss  to  discover  how  you' 
can  perceive  the  traces  of  the  plough  which 
passed  a  century  or  two  since  over  those 
mountains,  now  only  traversed  by  hunters 
and  hares.  But,  supposing  it  to  be  true, 
it  can  only  be  neglected  because  it  does  not 
pay  the  expence  of  cultivation  ;  and  as  this 
is  brought  about  on  your  own  plan,  by  "  let- 
ting things  work  their  own  way,"  it  is  no 
doubt  as  it  ought  to  be.  But  y  u  will  tell 
me,  that  the  reason  why  it  will  not  pay  for 
cultivation  is,  because  we  import  corn, 
hemp,  and  flax,  which  if  prohibited,  would 
be  so  much  wanted  as  to  bring  it  to  a  price 
that  would  pay  for  producing  it  at  home. 
All  this  may  be  true;  but  if  in  the  natural 
way  of  letting  things  alone  to  work  their 
way,  a  nation  finds  that  it  can  make  cloth, 
and  hardware,  &c.  and  exchange  .them  for  a 
small  proportion  of  its  corn,  and  all  its  hemp 
and  flax,  with  greater  cheapness,  and  mote 
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general  advantage  than  it  can  grow  these  arti- 
cles, is  it  not  better  to  be  on  friendly  terms 
with  these  countries,  than  to  shut  ourselves 
out  from  a  communication    attended   with 
manifest   advantage;    because   we  can  and 
will  be  independent  of  foreign  commerce. 
In  what  light,  Sir,   can  we  look  upon  those 
circumstances   of   different    countries;    that 
the  productions  of  one  country  are  so  useful 
and  desirable  to  another  ;  but  as  a  bond  of 
union  and  friendship  ordained  by  Providence? 
And   for  what  reason  should  we  haughtily 
dissolve  this  bond  ?    It  is  undoubtedly  proper 
that  every  nation  should  be  independent  of 
all  others  for  its  chief  necessaries ;   and  so  I 
believe  it   invariably  is.     And  as  hemp  and 
flax  are  not  necessary  to  our  comfort,  but  to 
our  power,    our  dependence   on  a  foreign 
country  for  the   article  ought  to  teach  us  a 
use  of  that  power  consistent  with  the  inte- 
rests of  the  world.     In  what  way  it  may  be 
asked  is  commerce  the  cause  of  all  the  mis- 
chiefs we  deplore  ?  Does  it  require  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  foreign  office,  which  we  are 
told  costs   the   country  from  two   to    three 
hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year  ?  I  see  no 
such  necessity.     Does  it  require  a  secretary 
of  state  for   the    home   department — a  war 
secretary^ — a  chancellor  of  the  exchequer — 
lords   of  the  treasury — an   host  of  revenue 
officers  — 120,000  seamen,  with   a   train  of 
national  expence  which   has    brought    the 
debt    of     the    nation    to    the    amount    of 
,^540,000,000?      No.    Commerce  requires 
scarcely  any  of  this.     But  war  requires  the 
whole,   or  is  at  least  a  pretence  for  them. 
War  has  been  the  cause  of  the  whole.     War 
has  been   the  cause  of  all  our   evils,  while 
commerce  is  innocent  of  them  all.     Yet  you 
who  deprecate  the  evils  of  the  country  are 
for  cherishing  this  destructive  practice,  and 
for  banishing  that  intercourse  which  requires 
habits  of  peace  and  friendship  to  maintain  ; 
and  to  cultivate  which,  we  must  avoid  those 
quarrels  which   are  the  sources  of  our  grow- 
ing evils.     The  policy  of  this  and  of  every 
country  ought  to  be  to  supply  a  home  con- 
sumption first;   but  when  the  fertility  of  the 
land,   and  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants  af- 
ford them  a  superfluity,  it  is    certainly  ad' 
Vantageous  for  them  to  dispose  of  this  super- 
fluity to  other  countries^  and  receive  produce 
or  manufacture  in  exchange,    such  as  they 
can   use ;  therefore,  if  we   send   cloth  and- 
hardware  abroad,  and  receive  wine  and  spi- 
rits, coffee  and  tea,  or  more  perishable  fruits, 
it  is   an   advantage  although  the  articles  ex- 
changed by   us  are   more  durable :  for  our 
own  articles  being  an  excess  are  of  no  value, 
but  as  they  are  exchangeable.      It  is  only  for 
this  purpose  they  are  made  ;  and,  therefore, 
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would  not  have  had  existence  without  it.  If 
liability  to  consumption  forms  an  objection 
to  the  value  of  any  thing,  our  corn  and  beef 
are  open  to  the  objection.  But,  although 
foreign  commerce  is  useful  to  its  natural  ex- 
tent, it  does  not  follow  that  we  are  to  fight 
all  the  world  to  monopolize  it  ;  and  still  less 
should  we  adopt  this  maxim  if  wo  are  re- 
solved to  abandon  it.  The  policy  of  this 
country  has  been  as  mad  as  that  of  rival 
coach  proprietors,  who  sometimes  will  carry 
their  passengers  for  one  half  what  it  costs 
them,  because  their  neighbouring  proprietor 
wishes  to  have  a  share  of  the  run.  A  trades- 
man who  should  form  an  establishment  of 
of  1000  a  year,  to  prosecute  a  trade  that  could 
not  produce  him  more  than  §£500  per  an- 
num, would  be  justly  deemed  a  fcol.  Yet 
this  has  been  the  practice  of  this  country. 
We  have  been  carrying  on  war  fur  the  main- 
tenance of  commerce,  while  we  are  annual- 
ly obliged  to  borrow  12  millions  to  supply 
the  expences  created  over  and  above  the  an- 
nual revenue,  which  is  consequently  a  dead 
loss  of  12  millions  annually.  I  beg,  Sir, 
you  will  reconsider  the  matter,  and  I  enter- 
tain a  hope,  that  you  will  acknowledge  that 
foreign  commerce  divested  of  war,  and  of 
chartered  companies  would  be  a  benefit  to 
the  country.  I  will  conclude  this  epistle 
with    a   remark  on  your    illustration  of  the 

|   inutility  of  commerce,    in   the  case  of  Mr. 

|  Nokes  and  the  Timkin  race.  You  observe, 
that  if  Mr.  Nokes  gains  iTO.OOO  a  j'ear  by 
the  Timkins  in  selling  tea  to  them  ;  if  this 
article  be  prohibited  Mr.  Nokes's  profits  are 
gone,  But  the  purchasers  have  their  money 
to  furnish  both  a  revenue  to  government, 
and  to  spend  among  other  people,  and  that 

none   but  Mr.  Nokes  would  be  a  loser. 

Now,  Sir,  Mr.  Spence  has  stated  what  to  me 
appears  very  probable,  and  that  is,  that 
'though  a  person  may  save  the  money  usually 
laid  out  in  foreign  produce,  he  might  not 
lay  it  out  in  home  manufacture:  the  conse- 
quence would  therefore  be,  that  having  less 
occasion  for  expence  iie  would  be  less  care- 
ful to  procure  the  income  now  considered 
necessary.  And  though  you  have  confined 
your  statement  to  a  single  tradesman,  the 
supposition  must  be,  that  to  gain  -^10,000  a 
year,  =£  100,000  is  expended,  which  would 
be  lost  by  its  being  unnecessary  to  those  with 
whom  wealth  originates.  Besides,  we  must 
generally  consider  foreign  produce  as  brought 
to  this  country  in  lieu  of  a  superfluous  quan- 
tity of  British  manufacture,  whether  it  be 
done  directly  by  barter,  or  through  the  me- 
dium of  money  ;  therefore,  if  any  article  of 
consumption  be  by  the  abolition  of  com- 
merce kqpt  out  of  the  country,  qui  own  prj- 
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duce  must  be  taken  instead,  whereby  the 
general  allowance  must  be  reduced  by  so 
much  as  is  excluded.  Tea  is  not  only  a  lux- 
ury, it  is  become  the  chief  beverage  of  the 
poor ;  'and  frequently  constitutes  a  part  of 
every  meal.  An  article  in  such  universal 
use  cannot  be  regarded  as  of  trifling  conse- 
quence,  and  could  not  be  excluded  without 
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of  my  people  (a  matter  which  I  am  essen- 
tially bound  to  provide  for)  ;  and  having  du- 
ly made  all  the  reflections  presented  by  the 
j  occasion,  I  have  resolved  to  nominate  as  Go- 
vernor and  Regent  of  these  Kingdoms  during 
my  absence,  my  truly  and  beloved  cousin  the 
Marquis  de  Abraatio  .Francisco  da  Cunha  da 
■  Menezes,  Lieutenant  General  of  my  Forces, 
increasing  the  sufferings  of  the  poor.  These  !  the  principal  Castro  (one  of  my  Council,  and 
remarks  though  hostile  to  your  views,  are  j  a  Regidor  de  Justiea) ;  Paetrode  MelloBr&y- 
submitted  to  you  in  perfect  goodwill;  if  j  Der,  also  of  my  Council,  who  will  act  as 
they  are  untenable,  they  will  afford  you  j  president  Of  my  Treasury,  during  the  incapa- 
means  of  confirming  your  doctrines  to  your  city  of  Luis  de  Vasconcellos  e  San  zi,  (who  is 
rs:  and    it   they  lay  just  claim  to  truth       unable  so  to  do  at  present  on  account  of  ill- 


and  sound  argument,  1  rely  on  your  genero- 
sity to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  them. — 

Remaining,    Sir,  yours.— D. Falmouth, 

Dec.  11,  ISO/. 
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Portugal. Proclamation  of  the.  Prince 

Regent,  dated  at  the  Palace  of  Ajuda, 
Nov.  27;  180/;  and  issued  just  upon  his 
embarkation  for  the  Brazils. 

Having  tried  by  all  possible  means  to 
preserve  the  neutrality  hitherto  enjoyed  by 
my  faithful  and  beloved  subjects,  havino-  ex- 
hausted my  royal  treasury,  and  made  innu- 
merable other  sacrifices,  even  goino-  to  the 
extremity  of  shutting  the  ports  of  my  domi- 
nions to  the  subjects  of  my  ancient  and  royal 
ally,  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  thus  expo- 
sing the  commerce  of  my  people  to  total 
ruin,  and  consequently  suffering  the  Greatest 
losses  in  the  collection  of  my  royal  revenues 
of  tha  crown,  I  find  that  troops  of  the  Em 
peror  of  the  French  and  K" 


ing   of  Italy,   to 
whom  I  had  united  myself  on  the  Continent 

m  the  hope  of  being  no  more  disturbed,  are      companying   this    decree,   which   they  will 

!  communicate  to  the  proper  department. 


ness)  ;   Don  Francisco  de  Nerocha,  President 
of  the  Board  of  Conscience   and   Religious 
Orders ;  and  in  the  absence  of  any  of  them, 
the  Conde  de  Castro  Mazim,  (Grand  Hunts- 
man), whom  I  have  nominated  President  of 
the  Senate,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Secre- 
taries thereof,  the  Conde  de  Sampaye,  and  in 
his  absence  Don  Miguel  Perrura  Forfiz,  and 
of  my  Attorney  General  Joas  Antonio  Salter 
de  Mendenca,  on  account  of  the  great  confi- 
dence which  I  have  in  them,  and  of  the  ex- 
perience which  they  possess  in  matters  of 
government,   being  certain   that   my  people 
and  kingdom  will  be  governed  and  directed 
in  such  a  manner  that  my  conscience  shall  be 
clear,  and  that  this  Regency  will  entirely  ful- 
fil its  duty,  so  long  as  it  shall  please  God  that 
I  should  be  absent  from  this  capital,   admi- 
nistering justice  with   impartiality,  distribu- 
ting rewards  and  punishments  according  to 
deserts.     And   these   Regents   will    further 
take  this  as  my  pleasure,  and  fulfil  my  order 
in  the  form  thus  mentioned,  and  in  conform- 
ity to  the  instructions  signed  by  me,  and  ac- 


tually  marching  into  the   interior  of  my 
kingdom,   and  are  even  on  their  way  to  this 
capital;  and  desiring  to  avoid  the  fatal  con- 
sequences of  a  defence,  which  would  be  far 
more  dangerous  than  profitable,  serving  only 
to  create  an  effusion  of  blood,  dreadful  to  hu- 
manity,  and  to  inflame  the  animosity  of  the 
troops  which    have   entered  this  kingdom, 
with  the  declaration  and  promise  of  not  com- 
mitting   any    the    smallest    hostility;     and 
knowing  also,  that  they  are  most  particularly 
destined  against  my  royal  person,  and  that 
my  faithful  subjects  would  be  less  alarmed 
were  I  absent  from  this  kingdom,  I  have  re- 
solved for  the  benefit  of  my  subjects,  to  retire 
with  the  Queen  my  mother,  and  all  my  royal 
feraily,  to  my  dominions   in  America,  there 
to  establish  myself  in  the  City  of  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro, until  a  general  peace.     And  moreover, 
considering  the   importance  of  leaving  the 
government  of  these  kingdoms  in  that  good 
order,  which  is  for  its  advantage,  akd' for  that 


Portuguese  Emigration. The  follow- 
ing-Letters were  published  in  London,  un- 
der the  authority  of  Government,  on  the 
lythnfDec,  1807. 

His  Majesty's   Ship  Hibernia,  off  the 
Tagus,  Nov.  29,  ISO/. 

Sir, 1  have  the  honour  of  announcing 

to  yon,, that  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal 
has  effected  the  wise  and  magnanimous  pur- 
pose of  retiring  from  a  kingdom  which  he 
could  no  longer  retain,  except  as  the  vassal 
of  France;  and  that  his  Royal  Highness  and 
family,  accompanied  by  most  of  his  ships  of 
war,  and  by  a  multitude  of  his  faithful  sub- 
jects and  adherents,  have  this  day  departed 
from  Lisbon,  and  are  now  on  their  way  to 
the  Brazils,  under  the  escort  of  a  British 
fleet. — This  grand  a*nd  memorable  event  is- 
not  to  be  attributed  only  to  the  sudden  alarm 
excited  by  the  appearance  of  a  French  army 


m 
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within  the  frontiers  of  Portugal.  It  has 
been  the  genuine  result  of  the  system  of 
persevering  confidence  and  moderation  adopt- 
ed by  his  Majesty  towards  that  country  ;  for 
the  ultimate  success  of  which  I  had  in  a 
manner  rendered  myself  responsible ;  and 
which,  in  obedience  to  your  instructions,  I 
had  uniformly  continued  to  support,  even 
■under  appearances  of  the  most  discouraging 
nature. — I  had  frequently  and  distinctly  sta- 
ted to  the  Cabinet  of  Lisbon,  that  in  agree- 
ing not  to  resent  the  exclusion  of  British 
commerce  from  the  ports  of  Portugal,  his 
Majesty  had  exhausted  the  means  of  forbear- 
ance ;  that  in  making  that  concession  to  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Prince  Regent's 
situation,  his  Majesty  had  done  all  that 
friendship  and  the  remembrance  of  ancient 
alliance  could  justly  require-  but  that  a  sin- 
gle step  beyond  the  line  of  modified  hostili- 
ty, thus  most  reluctantly  consented  to,  must 
necessarily  lead  to  the  extremity  of  actual 
war. — The  Prince  Regent,  however,  suffer- 
ed himself  for  a  moment  to  forget  that,  in  the 
present  state  of  Europe,  no  country  could  be 
permitted  to  be  an  enemy  to  England  with 
impunity,  and  that  however  much  his  Ma- 
jesty might  be  disposed  to  make  allowance 
for  the  deficiency  of  the  means  possessed  by 
Portugal  of  resistance  to  the  power  of 
France,  neither  his  own  dignity,  nor  the  in- 
terests of  his  people,  would  permit  his  Ma- 
jesty to  accept  that  excuse  for  a  compliance 
with  the  full  extent  of  her  unprincipled  de- 
mands. On  the  8th  inst.  H.  R.  H.  was  in- 
duced to  sign  an  order  for  the  detention  of 
the  few  British  subjects,  and  of  the  inconsi- 
derable portion  of  British  property  which 
yet  remained  at  Lisbon.  On  the  publication 
of  this  order  1  caused  the  arms  of  England 
to  be  removed  from  the  gates  of  my  resi- 
dence, demanded  my  passports,  presented  a 
final  remonstrance  against  the  recent  conduct 
of  the  Court  of  Lisbon,  and  proceeded  to  the 
squadron  commanded  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith, 
which  arrived  off  the  coast  of  Portugal  some 
days  after  I  had  received  my  passports,  and 
which  I  joined  on  the  17th  instant. — 1  im- 
mediately suggested  to  Sir  Sidney  Smith  the 
expediency  of  establishing  the  most  rigorous 
blockade  at  the  mouth  of  the  .Tagus  ;  and  I 
had  the  high  satisfaction  of  afterwards  find- 
ing, that  I  had  thus  anticipated  the  inten- 
tions of  his  Majesty  ;  your  dispatches, 
which  I  received  by  the  messenger  Sylvester 
on  the  23d,  directing  me  to  authorise  that 
measure,  in  case  the  Portuguese  government 
should  pass  the  bounds  which  his  Majesty 
had  thought  fit  to  set  to  his  forbearance,  and 
attempt  to  take  any  farther  step  injurious  to 
the  honour  or  interests  of  G.  Britain.-- 


Those  dispatches  were  drawn  up  under  the 
idea  that  1  was  still  resident  at  Lisbon,  and 
though  I  did  not  receive  them  until  I  had 
actually  taken  my  departure  from  that  court, 
still,  upon  a  careful  consideration  of  the  te- 
nor of  your  instructions,  I  thought  that  it 
would  be  right  to  act  as  if  that  case  had  not 
occurred.  I  resolved,  therefore,  to  proceed 
forthwith  to  ascertain  the  effect  produced  by 
the  blockade  of  Lisbon,  and  to  propose  to 
the  Portuguese  government,  as  the  only  con- 
dition upon  which  that  blockade  could  cease, 
the  alternative  (stated  by  you)  either  of  sur- 
rendering the  fleet  to  his  Majesty,  or  of  im- 
mediately employing  it  to  remove  the  Prince 
Regent  and  his  family  to  the  Brazils.  I 
took  upon  myself  this  responsibility  in  re- 
newing negociations  after  my  public  func- 
tions had  actually  ceased,  convinced  that,  al- 
though it  was  the  fixed  determination  of  his 
Majesty  not  to  suffer  the  fleet  of  Portugal  to 
fall  into  the  possession  of  his  enemies,  still 
his  Majesty's  first  object  continued  to  be  the 
application  of  that  fleet  to  the  original  pur- 
pose, of  saving  the  Royal  Family  oi  Bragan- 
za  from  the  tyranny  of  France.— I  accord- 
ingly requested  an  audience  of  the  Prince 
Regent,  together  with  due  assurances  of 
protection  and  security  ;  and  upon  receiving 
his  Royal  Highness's  answer,  1  proceeded  to 
Lisbon  on  the  2/th,  in  his  Majesty's  ship 
Confiance,  bearing  a  flag  of  truce.  I  had 
immediately  most  interesting  communica- 
tions with  the  Court  of  Lisbon,  the  particu- 
lars of  which  shall  be  fully  detailed  in  a  fu- 
ture dispatch.  It  suffices  to  mention  in  this 
j  place,  that  the  Prince  Regent  wisely  directed 
)  all  his  apprehensions  to  a  French  army,  and 
|  all  his  hopes  to  an  English  fleet ;  that  he  re- 
I  ceived  the  most  explicit  assurances  from  me- 
that  his  Majesty  would  generously  overlook 
those  acts  of  unwilling  and  momentary  hos- 
tility to  which  H.  11.  H.'s  consent  had  been 
extorted  ;  and  that  I  promised  to  IT.  R.  PL, 
on  the  faith  of  my  Sovereign,  that  the  Bri- 
tish squadron  .before  the  Tagus  should  be 
employed  to  protect  his  retreat  from  Lisbon, 

and   his  voyage  to  the  Brazils. A  decree 

was  published  yesterday,  in  which  the  Prince 
Regent  announced  his  intention  of  retiring 
to  the  City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  until  the  con- 
clusion of  a  general  peace,  and  oi  appointing 
a  regency  to  transact  the  admi-nistraHou  of 
government  at  Lisbon  during  H.  R.  H's  ab. 
sence  from  Europe. — This  morning  the  Por- 
tuguese-fleet left  the  Tagus.  I  had  the  ho. 
hour  to  accompany  the  Prince  in  his  passage 
over  the  Bar.  The  fleet  consisted  of  8  sr:i  -L 
of  the  line,  4  large  frigates,  several  armed 
brigs,  sloops,  and  corvettes,  and  a  number  of 
Brazil  ships,  amounting,    I  beiieve,  to  about 
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36-  sail  in  all 

tish  squadron,  and  his  Majesty's  ships  fired  a 
calute  of  21  guns,  which  was  returned  with 
an  equal  number  A  more  interesting  spec- 
tacle than  that  afforded  by  the  junction  of  the 

two   fleets  has   been  rarely  beheld. On 

quitting  the  Prince  Regent's  ship,  I  repaired 
on  board  of  the  Hibernia,  but  returned  Im- 
mediately accompanied  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith, 
whom  I  presented  to  the  Prince,  and  who 
was    received    by   H.  R.  H.  with    the   i  lost 

marked  and   gracious    condescension. 1 

have  the  honour  to  inclose  lists  of  the  ships 
of  war  which  were  known  to  have  left  Lis- 
bon this  morning,  and  which  were  in  sight 
a  few  hours  ago.  There  remain  at  Lisbon  4 
ships  of  the  line,  and  the  same  number  of 
frigates,  but  only  one  of  each  sort  is  service- 
able.— I  have  thought  it  expedient  to  lose  no 
time  in  communicating  to  his  Majesty's  go- 
vernment the  important  intelligence  con- 
tained in  this  dispatch.  I  have  therefore  to 
apologise  for  the  hasty  and  imperfect  man- 
ner in  which   it  is  written. 1   have  the 

honour  to  be,  &c. — Strangford, 

His  Majesty's  Ship  Hibernia,  22  Leagues 

JVest'oj  the  Tffgus,  Dec.  1,  1S07. 
Sir, — In  a  former  Dispatch,  dated  the  22d 
Nov.  with  a  postscript  of  the  26th,  T  convey- 
ed to  you,  for  the  information  of  my  Lords 
Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  the  proofs 
contained  in  various  documents  of  the  Portu- 
guese government  being  so  much  influenced 
by  terror  of  the  French  arms,  as  to  have  ac- 
quiesced to  certain  demands  of  France  ope- 
rating against  G.Britain.  The  distribution 
of  the  Portuguese  force  was  made  wholly  on 
the  coast,  while  the  land  side  was  left  totally 
unguarded.  British  subjects  of  all  descrip- 
tion's were  detained";  and  it  therefore  be- 
came necessary  to  inform  the  Portuguese  go- 
vernment, that  the  case  had  arisen  which  re- 
quired, in  obedience  to  my  instructions,  that 
I  should  declare  the  Tagus  in  a  state  of 
blockade;  and  Lord  Strangford  agreeing 
with  me  that  hostility  should  be  met  with 
hostility,  the  blockade  was  instituted,  and 
the  instructions  we  had  received  were  acted 
upon  to  their  full  extent;  still,  however, 
bearing  in  recollection  the  first  object  adopt- 
ed by  his  Majesty's  government  of  opening 
a  refuge  for  the  head  of  the  Portuguese  go- 
vernment, menaced  as  it  was  by  the  power- 
ful arm,  and  baneful  influence  of  the  ene- 
my, I  thought  it  my  duty  to  adopt  the  means 
open  to  us,  of  endeavouring  to  induce  the 
Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  to  reconsider  his 
decision  "  to  unite  himself  with  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe,"  and  to  recolkct  that  he 
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They  passed  through  the  Bri-  j  had  possessions  on  that  of  America,  afford- 
ing an  ample  balance  for  any  sacrifice  he 
might  make  here,  and  from  which  he  would 
be  cut  of  by  the  nature  of  maritime  warfare, 
the  termination  of  which  could  not  be  dicta- 
ted by  the  combination  of  the    continental 

powers    of  Europe. In   this  view    Lord 

Strangfcid  having  received  an  acquiescence 
to  the  proposition  which  had  been  made  by 
us,  for  his  Lordship  to  land  and  confer  with 
the  Prince  Regent  under  the  guarantee  of  a 
flag  of  truce,  I  furnished  his  Lordship  with 
that  convevance  and  security,  in  order  that 
he  might  give  to  the  Prince,  that  confidence 
which  his  word  of  honour  as  the  King's  Mi- 
nister Plenipotentiary,  united  with  that  of  a 
British  Admiral,  could  not  fail  to  inspire  to- 
wards inducing  H.  R.  H.  to  throw  himself 
and  his  fleet  into  the  arms  of  G  Britain,  in 
perfect  reliance  on  the  King's  overlooking  a 
forced  act  of  apparent  hostility  against  his 
flag  and  subjects,  and  establishing  H  R.  H's 
government  in  his  ultra-marine  possessions 
as  originally  promised.  1  have  now  the 
heartfelt  satisfaction  of  announcing  to  you, 
that  our  hopes  and  expectations  have  been 
realised  to  the  utmost  extent.  On  the  morn- 
ing" of  the  2(}th,  the  Portuguese  fleet  (as  per 
list  annexed)  came  out  of  the  Tagus  with 
H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Brazil  and  the  whole 
of  the  Royal  Family  of  Braganza  on  board, 
together  with  many  of  his  faithful  counsel- 
lors and  adherents,  as  well  as  other  persons 
attached  to  his  present  fortunes. — This  fleet 
of  8  sail  of  the  line,  4  frigates,  2  brigs,  and 
I  schooner,  with  a  croud  of  large  armed 
merchant  ships,  arranged  itself  under  the 
protection  of  that  of  his  Majesty,  while  the 
firing  of  a  reciprocal  salute  of  21  guns  an- 
nounced the  friendly  meeting  of  those  who 
but  the  day  before  were  on  terms  of  hostili- 
ty ;  the  scene  impressing  every  beholder 
(except  the  French  army  on  the  hills)  with 
the  most  lively  emotions  of  gratitude  to  Pro- 
vidence, that  there  yet  existed  a  power  in 
the  world  able,  as  well  as  willing,  to  protect 

the  oppressed. 1  have  the  honour  to  be, 

&c. — W.  Sidney  Smith. 
List  of  the  Portuguese  Fleet  that  came  out  of 
the  Tagus  on  the  IQth  Nov.  ISO/. 
Principe   Real,    84;   Rainha  de  Portugal, 
74;   Comte  Henrique,    "JA;    Meduza,   ?4  j 
Alfonso  d'Albuquerque,  64  ;  D'Joao  de  Cas- 
tro,   04;   Principe  de   Brazil,  74  ;   Martino 

de  Freitos,  64. Frigates — Minerva,  44  j 

Golfinho,  36;  Urania,  32  ;  and  one  other, 
name  not  as  yet  known. Brigs. — Ven- 
dor,  22;    Vinganea,    20;    Lebre,    22. * 

Schooner. — Curioza,  12. 
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The  declaration  of  King  Charles  It.,  issued  in  the  vcar  I670,  contains  the  following  passage:  "  the 
right  of  the  Hag  is  so  ancient,  that  it  was  one  of  the  first  prerpgatives  of  our  royal  predecessors,  and  ought 
to  be  the  last,  from  which  this  kingdom  should  depart  It  was  never  epJestioned,  and  it  was  expressly  ac- 
knowledged in  the  treaty  of  Br^da  ;  and  yet,  this  last  summer,  it  was  not  only  violated  by  the  Dutch  com- 
manders at  sea,  and  that  violation  afteivvanls  justified  at  the  Hague,  but  it  was  also  represented  by  them  in 
most  courts  of  Christendom,  as  ridiculous  for  us  to  demand.  An  ungrateful  insolence '.  That  they  should 
contend  with  us  about  the  dominion  cf  the  seas,  who,  even  in  the  reign  of  our  royal  father  (in  the  years 
1635,  1636)  and  1637b  thought  it  an  obligation  to  be  permitted  to  fish  on  them,  by  taking  of  licences,  and 
for  a  tribute  ;  and  who  owe  their  being  now  in  a  condition  to  make  this  dispute,  to  the  protection  of  our 
ancestors  and  the  valour  and  blood  of  their  subjects." 
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SUMMARY  OF  POLITICS. 

American    States. As   the   dispute 

with  America  is  now  become  a  matter  of 
great  public  interest  and  importance,  it  may 
not  be  amiss,  before  I  proceed  to  my  intend- 
ed observations  of  this  week,  to  enable  the 
reader  to  refer  to  the  articles  already  pub- 
lished by  me  relating  thereunto.  They  will 
be  found  as  follows  :  in  the  preceding  vo- 
lume, at  pages,  181,  236,  257,  523,  51)4, 
673,    641,    720,   902,     pCJI,   Qg>0,  and,    in 

the   present   volume,  at   page    16. The 

whole  of  these  articles  will  not  cost  above 
two  hours  in  the  reading,  and  the  reading  of 
them,  will  put  any  one  in  possession  of 
most  of  the  facts  and  arguments  relating  to 
the  dispute.  Thus  prepared,  he  will  enter 
upon  the  farther  progress  of  the  discussion 
with  much  greater  satisfaction  to  himself, 
and  with  much  greater  likelihood  of  form- 
ing a  just  opinion  as  to  what  ought  now  to 
be  the  line  of  conduct  to  be  adopted  by  Eng-» 

land    towards  America. In    the   article, 

last  referred  to,  notice  was  taken  of  the 
motion,  made  in  the  Congress  respecting  the 
monies  of  Baron  Erskine  of  Clackmannan, 
in  the  American  funds,  the  son  of  that  no- 
ble lord,  which  son  is  also  our  minister 
plenipotentiary  at  the  American  States,  hav- 
ing, as  it  was  declared  in  the  Congress,  just 
transferred  large  sums  in  stock,  belonging 
to  his  father.  This  was  noticed,  and  very 
well  worthy  of  notice  it  was ;  it  being  only 
necessary  to  add  here,  for  the  information  of 
some  persons,  that  Baron  Erskine  of  Clack- 
mannan is  no  other  than  the  identical  Mr. 
Thomas  Erskine,  who  was  so  famed  for  his 
patriotism,  during  the  Opposition  of  Mr. 
Fox;  who,  in  February,  180G,  became  Lord 
High  Chancellor  of  England,  with  an  in- 
come, from  the  public,  of  about  10,000 
pounds  a  year,  and  who,  upoft  being  put 
but  of  that  office,  in  April,  l&O/,  had  a 
pension  settled  on  him   for  life,,    of  4;0v.rj 
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I   pounds   a    year,    payable  out   of  the  taxes 

raised  upon  the  people  of  this  kingdom. 

Having  put  these  facts  safely  upon  record, 
let  us  now  turn  our  eyes  towards  the  West, 
and  see  a  tittle  what  the   Congress  has  been 

doing.- -On  the  17th    of  November,  we 

find  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives making  a  report  upon  the  afkrir  of 
the  Chesapeake,  which  report  will,  as  an 
"  Official  Document,"  be  inserted  either  in 
this  sheet,  or  the  next.  The  report  con- 
cludes with  recommending  a  resolution, 
condemning  the  conduct  of  the  English  com- 
mander, as  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  so- 
vereignty of  the  American  States  ;  and  adds, 
that  the  continuation  of  the  British  squa- 
dron in  the  waters  of  the  States,  after  the 
issuing  of  the  President's  Proclamation,  was 
a  further  violation  of  that  sovereignty.  In  the 
body  of  the  report,  the  committee  observe, 
that  thr<?e  of  the  seamen,  taken  out  of 
the  Chesapeake,  were,  as  they  might  say, 
proved  to  be  American  citizens.  They  also 
observe,  that  the  act  of  taking  them  by  force 
was  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  ci- 
vilized nations ;  that,  if  disavowed  by  the 
English  government,  it  must  be  considered, 
as  '"  a  detestable  act  of  piracy;"  and,  if 
not  disavowed,  as  a  "  premeditated  act  of 
"  hostility  against  the  sovereignty  and  inde- 
"  pendence  of  the  American  States."  This 
is  a  pretty  alternative.  If  our  government 
do  not  choose  to  acknowledge  itself  guilty  of 
a  flagrant  act  of  violation  of  good  faith,  our 
gailant  officers,  concerned  in  the  affair  in 
question,  are  to  be  considered  as  pirates  ; 
that  is  to  say,  as  felons  ;  that  is  to  say,  as 
men  worthy  of  the  gibbet.  The  Morning 
Chronicle  and  its  faction  would  hardly  wish 
us  to  go  to  this  depth  in  the  way  of  self-de- 
basement.  Previous    to  the    making  of 

this  report  in  the  Congress,  there  had  been 
a  report  made,  by  a  Court  of  Inquiry,  upon 
the  conduct  of    Commodore  Barron,    t,'.y 
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commander  of  the  Chesapeake  ;  and,  here, 
Jet  us  just  note  the  intolerable  vanity  of 
these  people,  in  dubbing  a  man,  having 
only  a  single  frigate  under  his  command, 
"  commodore,"  and  authorizing  him  to 
hoist  his  "  broad  pendant."  This  court  of 
inquiry  report,  that  Captain  (I  mean 
*'  Commodore")  Barron  neglected  to  pfe- 
pate  his  ship  for  battle  in  due  time;  that 
he  used  discouraging  language  to  his  men, 
when  attacked  by  the  Leopard  ;  and,  that, 
in  short,  it  was  entirely  owing  to  his  faulty 
conduct,  that  the  ship  was  not  defended, 
and  that  the  men  were  taken  out.  The 
whole  of  the  report  of  this  court  of  inquiry 
appears  to  have  been  drawn  up  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  causing  the  world  to  be- 
lieve, that,  if  the  Chesapeake  had  been  in 
as  good  a  state  for  fighting  as  the  Leopard 
was,  the  former  would  have  made  a  gallant 
resistance.  It  was  no  trial  of  poor  Barron  ; 
the  real  object  of  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
him  ;  it  is  intended  as  an  apology  for  an 
American  ship,  the  "  Commodore  of  the 
"  American  Navy,"  being  so  shamefully 
beaten  ;  and,  to  any  one  who  knows  the 
parties,  as  I  do,  it  must  be  good  diversion  to 
hear  the  pompous  statement  of  "  Capt. 
"  Alexander  Marry,  and  Isaac  Hull  and 
"  Isaac  Chauncey,"  while,  to  those  who  do 
not  know  them,  it  may  be  necessary  to  say, 
that,  in  forming  an  idea  of  them,  they  must 
totally  divest  their  minds  of  all  the  notions, 
which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  enter- 
tain of  the  character  of  captains  of  our  navy. 
But,  it  is  remarkable,  that  Barron  "  declined 
"  to  make  any  defence."  Why  ?  That  is 
not  said,  the  circumstance  being  introduced 
merely  by  a  parenthesis  ;  and  yet  the  court 
sat  a  whole  month,  and  that,  too,  on  board 
the  Chesapeake  frigate.  I  dare  say,  every 
deep  lawyer  in  the  country  had,  more  or 
less,  a  hand  in  the  drawing  up  of  this  curious 
report.  It  is  called  a  "  surrender  of  the 
•'  Chesapeake."  As  if  no  attempt  had  been 
made  at  a  defence.  The  commodore  seems 
to  have  been  as  little  anxious  to  defend  him- 
self as  to  defend  his  ship.  His  defence  of 
himself  might  have  been  inconvenient  ; 
it  might  have  marred  the  symmetry  of  the 
court's  report  ;  it  might  have  brought  out 
facts  to  render  the  apology  more  lame  thau 
it  now  is  ;  and,  therefore,  in  return  for  his 
civil  forbearance,  the  court  state,  that  he 
shewed  "  no  want  of  personal  bravery." 
This  was  very  just  ;  for  one  act  of  kindness 
should  always  meet  with  another.  In  spite, 
however,  of  the  infinite  pains  taken  by  the 
Americans  to  disguise  the  truth,  I  believe  if 
to  be  what  their  own  news-papers  stated  at 
the  time  ;  to  wit :  that,  as  the  "  commodore" 


had  long  previous  notice  of  the  intention  of 
the  English  Captain,  "  his  ship  was  per- 
"  fectly  prepared,  before  she  left  the  port; 
"  and  that  her  guns  were  ready  loaded  with 
"  double  headed  shot."  This  was  the  ac- 
count which  they  themselves  then  gave  of 
the  state  of  their  own  ship ;  but,  they  per- 
ceived, that,  in  persisting  in  it,  they  were 
depriving  their  "  navy"  of  all  the  apology  for 
the  disgrace  it  had  suffered.  It  is  this  dis- 
grace and  the  lurking  fear  that  they  shall 
not  be  able  to  wipe  it  off;  it  is  the  disgrace 
of  being  so  shamefully  beaten  ;  it  is  the 
having  given  the  world  a  proof  of  their 
incapacity  to  contend,  for  a  moment,  agaipst 
an  equal  British  force  ;  it  is  this  that  morti- 
fies ;  it  is  this  that  stings  them  to  the  quick  ; 
it  is  this  that  draws  from  their  Congressmen 
the  appellation  of  "  pirates."  Pirates,  indeed! 
How  was  Captain  Humphreys  to  know,  or 
to  suppose,  that  Captain  Barron  was  not 
prepared  for  battle?  A  ship  of  war,  upon 
the  high  seas,  ought  always  to  be  so  prepared, 
and  especially  when  duly  forewarned,  as  the 
Chesapeake  was.  Besides,  will  any  one  be- 
lieve, that  the  warning  was  known  to  nobody 
but  poor  Commodore  Barron  ?  And,  if  it 
was  known,  who  would  believe,  that  he  did 
not  receive,  both  from  the  government  and 
populace,  orders  how  to  act?  The  Mayor  and 
citizens  of  Not  folk  must  have  heard  of  the 
warning  as  well  as  he,  because  the  threat  of 
the  captain  of  the  Melampus  was  published 
in  the  American  news-papers  before  he 
sailed,  even  some  weeks  before,  and  yet, 
neither  his  officers  on  board,  nor  the  govern- 
ment, nor  the  Mayor  of  Norfolk,  take  any 
step  to  cause  him  to  prepare  his  ship,  and 
he  himself  quite  forgets  to  do  it  !  Aye, 
Gentlemen,  in  Congress  and  in  court  of 
inquiry,  you  may  report  upon  the  matter 
as  long  as  you  please,  all  this  is  too  wonder- 
ful to  obtain  belief.  You  suspect  it  is  so,  and 
therefore  it  is  that  you  are  enraged.  If  a 
war  should  now  come  and  cut  you  up,  as  it 
assuredly  will  do  if  it  come,  your  ruin  will 
be  ascribeable  solely  to  your  vanity.  Puffed 
up  by  your  former  success  against  the  foolish 
efforts  of  England,  by  your  success  in  trade, 
and  by  the  praise  bestowed  upon  you  by 
writers  in  Europe  ignorant  of  your  character, 
you  must  needs  have  ships  of  war,  and  must 
call  them  "  a  navy."  You  must  needs  have 
a  navy,  and  talk  of  "  sovereignty  upon  your 
"  waters."  To  see  your  aspiring  hopes  a^l 
dashed  in  a  moment  was  too  much  for  you 
to  bear.  But  it  is  better  for  you  to  bear  that 
than  worse.  Indeed  this  rebuff,  if  yon  are  not 
quite  incurable,  may  do  you  much  good.  To 
the  vain  there  is  nothing  so  useful  as  a  good 
serious,  signal  defeat.     But,    if  you  should 
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be  foolish  enough  to  persevere,  I  venture  to 
insure  you  a  complete  overthrow,  humilia- 
tion as  bitter  as  ever  yet  touched  the  lip 
of  mortals.  You  are,  it  appears  to  me, 
very  much  in  error  with  respect  to  the 
temper,  in  which  your  abusive  threats  find 
the  people  of  England.  Your  commercial 
friends,  including  the  fund-holders,  have 
not  that  power  here  now,  which  you  sup- 
pose them  to  have.  We  understand  the 
nature  of  our  commercial  connegtion  with 
you  tolerably  well  ;  and,  I  do  assure  you, 
that  nine  hundred  and  ninety  nine  men  out 
of  every  thousand  care  but  very  little  about 
the  continuance  of  any  part  of  that  con- 
nection, over  which  your  government  has, 
or  can  have,  any  controul.  We  now  are 
acquainted  with  all  your  former  conduct, 
especially  that  relating  to  the  pecuniary 
provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1794;  and  we 
feel,  that  we  are  now  labouring  hard  and 
suffering  distress  in  order  to  pay  you  the 
millions,  which  you  ought  to  have  paid  to 
our  fellow  subjects,  your  creditors.  We 
now  clearly  see,  that  this  is  only  one  amongst 
the  immense  sacrifices,  which  we  have 
made  to  a  regular  commercial  connection 
with  you  ;  and,  therefore,  that  connection 
we  are  by  no  means  anxious  to  preserve. 
We  know  that  your  general  government 
revenue  is  all  collected  at  the  custom-house, 
and  we  know  that  our  custom-house  revenue 
does  not  form  a  tenth  part  of  what  we  raise  ; 
and  we  know,  that  the  coal  duty,  raised  in 
the  metropolis  alone,  amounts  to  one  seventh 
part  of  our  custom-house  revenue.  We 
can  make  comparisons,  you  see,  between 
ourselves  and  yon  ;  and  the  result  is  not 
likely  to  scare  us  much  when  viewed  in 
conjunction  with  your  hostility,  though  you 
may  have  fifty  instead  of  three,  ships  like 
the  Chesapeake.  But,  I  will  tell  you  more 
about  this  another  time. -Let  us  now  re- 
turn to  the  report  of  the  Congress  committee. 

-It  is  said  here,  that  three  of  the  men, 

taken  out  of  the  Chesapeake,  were  American 
citizens.  No  ;  it  is  not  positively  said,  that 
they  were  ;  it  is  said,  that  the  committee 
might  say  that  they  were.  Doubtless  they 
might,  for  the  President,  in  his  proclama- 
tion, solemnly  asserted,  that  all  four  were 
American  citizens.  Do  the  committee 
admit,  that  one  of  them  was  not  an  Ame- 
rican citizen  ?  I  think,  it  is  clear  that  they 
do  admit  this ;  and,  then,  it  follows,  that 
either  the  committee  has  admitted,  or  the 
President  has  asserted,  a  falsehood.  Which 
are  we  to  believe,  the  committee,  or  the 
President  ?  This  is  a  nice  point  indeed.  For 
my  part,  I  believe  neither ;  for  I  am 
thoroughly  persuade^  that  all  four  ©£  the 
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men  were  English  subjects,  and  had  desert- 
ed from  English  ships.  That  they  might 
have  been  in  America  and  obtained  what 
are  called  "  certificates  of  citizenship"  I 
will  not  take  upon  me  to  say  was  not  the 
case  ;  but,  what  had  this  to  do  with  out- 
claim  upon  them  ?  this  the  Congress  will 
find  answered  in  the  King's  proclamation 
(page  d6p  of  the  preceding  volume)  ;  and 
they  will  there  find,  that  we  are  not  disposed 
to  acquiesce  in  their  new  law  of  nations, 
according  to  which  all  those  who  choose  to 
get  one  of  their  dirty  bits  of  paper  are  to  be 
absolved  from  the  allegiance  due  to  their 
native  country.  The  committee,  however, 
apparently  foreseeing,  that  Jheir  report 
would  be  exposed  to  remaiks  such  as  have 
here  been  made,  flv  off  from. -their  state- 
ment about  citizenship,  and  say,  that  it  is 
no  matter  who  or  what  the  men  were  :  we 
attacked  one  of  their  ships  of  war,  and  that 
is  enough.  Satisfaction  is  "  demanded"  for 
this,  the  English  officer  is  to  be  considered 
as  a    "  pirate",  and   so    to   be    treated,   of 

course,  or or  what  ?  why,  they  will 

fortify  their  ports  and  harbours!  Fortify  land- 
ing places  of,  at  least,  seven  hundred  miles  in 
length.  This  is  a  desperate  resolution  to  be 
sure  ;  but,  it  is  not  nearly  so  desperate  as 
that  of  going  without  coats  and  shirts  and 
rum.  The  Congress  may  pass  laws  to  this 
effect,  but  the  people  will  treat  those  laws 
as  Swift  recommeuds  the  people  of  Ireland 
to    treat  the  votes  of  the  "  Legion  Club." 

We   come,    then,    to   the    question    of 

right,  respecting  the  search  of  ships  of  war, 
a  question  which  we  have  discussed  before. 
The  ministers  have  not,  in  words,  given  up 
this  right.  They  have  -conceded  too  far, 
and  their  concession  has  produced  the  present 
disputes,  or,  at  least,  the  continuation  of  ; 
but,  though  they  have  abandoned  the  high 
and  strong  ground,  they  assert  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  our  naval  officers  to  demand  out. 
sailors  even  from  onboard  neutral  ships  of 
war,  leaving  a  refusal  as  a  matter  to  bi 
settled  by  the  king.  And,  observe,  that 
this  case  of  the  Chesapeake,  is  quite  peculiar. 
Our  officers  knew  that  their  men  were  in 
her  ;  they  had  been  inveigled  away  undui 
(heir  own  eyes  ;  they  had  been  led  about  to 
parade  the  streets  of  Norfolk  in  defiance  of 
them  ;  they  had  been  refused  to  their  re- 
spectful applications;  and  there  seemed  no 
way  left  but  that  of  seizing  them  by  force, 
in  order  to  prevent  a  total  desertion  from 
every  ship, -which,  under  the,  sanction  of 
the  treaty  of  17Q4,  entered  the  ports  of  the 
American  States.  All  these  circumstances, 
wkich  form  a  subject  of  just  complaint  on 
ourpart,  the  wise  and  impartial  committee 
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think  proper  entirely  to  overlook,  or,  at 
least,  to  pass  over  in  silence.  But,  we  do 
not  overlook  them  here.  We  attend  to 
them;  we  see  in  them  an  act  of  hostility, 
which  would  have  required  immediate  satis- 
faction, if  our  naval  officers  had  not,  with 
their  accustomed  patriotism  and  prompti- 
tude, taken  satisfaction  in  the  proper  way  ; 
and  the  Congress  may  be  assured,  that  we 
shall  not  hang  Captain  Humphreys  as  a 
"  pirate." But,  "  the  act  was  unparal- 
leled in  the  history  of  civilized  nations," 
whence,  it  may  be  presumed,  that  they'and 
the  French  do  not  put  in  their  claim  to  that 
character;  for  both  have  seized,  by  force, 
according  to  accounts  published  in  their  own 
news-papers,  deserted  seamen  on  board  of 
neutral  ships  of  war,  or  upon  neutral  territory. 
Capt.  Decatur  of  the  American  ship  of  war, 
the  Enterprize,  seized  by  force  an  American 
seaman  on  board  a  French  privateer,  lying  at 
Syracuse,  which  privateer  bore  the  commis- 
sion of  the  Emperor  of  France.  And,  it 
appears,  that  several  seamen  having  deserted 
from  the  French  frigate  Cylele,  at  Norfolk, 
and  entered  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States  at  the  rendezvous,  the  French  Captain 
sent  an  armed  force  to  the  rendezvous,  de- 
manded the  deserters,  and  had  them  sur- 
rendered to  him.  "  Aye,"  the  Congress 
will  say,  "  but  this  was  all  amongst  friends." 
Very  true  :  but  you  will  hardly  blame  us 
much,  if  we  like  you  none  the  better  for 
being  the  friends  of  our  enemies.  If  our 
officers  had  sent  an  armed  force  for  their 
deserters  at  Norfolk,  the  very  same  place 
whither  the  French  officer  sent  an  armed 
force  for  his  deserters,  the  militia  would 
have  been  called  out,  a  mob  would  have 
been  raised,  and  every  soul  sent  upon  the 
errand  would  have  been  murdered1,  under 
pretence  that  they  had  invadid  the  country 
with  a  view  to  conquer  it  and  "  destroy  its 
i  idependence."  Partiality  like  this  does  not 
become  a  neutral  power  ;  it  is  in  itself,  un- 
just and  base  ;  and  the  injured  nation,  which 
does. not  resent  it,  ought  to  be  treated  as 
we  certainly  should  have  been,  it  we 
had,  as  the  Congress  seems  to  wish, 
treated  our  public-spirited  and  gallant  offi- 
cers as  "  pirates,"  though,  from  the  language 
of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  it  would  not  be 
very  unnatural  in  them  to  expect  it.  That 
■Tint,  of  the  2yth  of  December,  says,  that 
the  Committee  of  Congress  have  given  to 
tb?  act  of  Captain  Humphreys  "  it's  proper 
'•appellation;"  that  is  'to  say,  "  piracy." 
Was  I  wrong,  then,  in  accusing  this  print  of 
•'  ing  on  the  side  of  the  enemies  of  England? 
11  s  constantly  the  advocate  of  the  Ameri- 
£.ins.    Its  columns  are  filled  with  attempts  to 
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justify  them,  in  all  their  acts  of  foul  play  to- 
wards us. But,  we  shad  see  more  of  this, 

by  3nd  by,  when  we  come  to  speak  of  its  de- 
fence of  the  President's  speech,  and  its  insi- 
nuations with  regard  to  the  lately-issued  Or- 
ders of  Council. The  next  proceeding, 

which  is  worthy  of  particular  notice,  is  a  bill, 
said  to  have  been  brought  into  the  Congress 
and  read  once  or  twice,  on  the  24th  of  No- 
vember. The  following,  as  stated  in  the 
newspapers,   are  the  out-lines  of  this  bill : 

1  It  authorises  the  President  to  permit  or 
interdict,  at  his  discretion,  the  entrance  of 
"  our  harbours  to  all  armed  vessels  belong- 
ing to  a  foreign  power;  and  by  force  to 
"  repel  and  move  them  from  the  same,  ex- 
"  cept  in  certain  specified  cases,  in  which 
"  cases   the  said  vessels  are  to  conform  -to 

"  rules  prescribed  by  the  executive. It 

"  further,  in  consequence  of  the  late  con' 
"  duct  of  the  British,  prohibits  the  entrance 
:!  of  any  British  armed  vessel  into  the  har- 
"  hours  or  waters  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
"  cept  when  driven  in  by  stress  of  weather, 
'■'  or  when  charged  with  dispatches:  provi- 
'■'  ded  that  whenever  reparation  shall  be 
"  made,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  President, 

'  for  the  outrages  committed  upon  the  na- 
''  tional  sovereignty,  it  shall  be    lawful  for 

'  the  President  to  remove  the  interdiction. 

"  On    such   vessel  refusing   to  depart, 

"  she  shall  be  deemed  to  have  made  a  hos- 
"  tile  invasion  of  the  territory  of  the  United 
"  States,  and  shall  be  proceeded  against  as 
"  an  enemy,  and  may  be  seized,  and  brought 

'  in  and  forfeited,   and  shall  accrue   wholly 

to  the  captors. All  pacific  intercourse 

"'  with   such  vessel    is    forbidden. The 

'  President  is  authorised  to  use  the  land 
"  forces  and  militia  to  seize  such  vessel. — 
"  He  is  also  empowered  to  refuse  admission 

'  to  any  vessel  belonging  to  the  subjects  of 

"  the  nation    whose   armed   vessel   shall  so 

"  remain   in   the  harbours    of  the    United 

States.' It   empowers    any  person  or 

:t  persons  to  burn,  sink,  or  destroy  any  such 

:f  vessel,  for  which  a  bounty  of dol- 

"  lars  is  offered  on  each  gun  of  said  vessel. 

'.'  it  authorises  the  President,    to  carry 

"  this  act    into   effect,    to  fit   out   all  the 

"  armed  vessels  of  the  United  States." 

This  bill  is  nothing  more  than  a  sanction 
given  to  the  President's  Proclamation.  It  is 
greatly  injurious  to  us  to  have  our  ships  of 
war  shut  out  of  the  roads  and  havens  of  the 
American  States  ;  because,  upon  their 
cruizes,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should 
■sometimes  put  in  to  refit,  and,  still  oftener 
to  obtain  water  and  fresh  provisions.  Out 
of  their  harbours- they  may  be  able  to  keep 
our  shins,  unless  a  considerable  force  were 
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sent  to  treat  them  with  a  few  bombs  and 
rockets;  but,  out  of  their  roads  they  cannot 
keep  them ;  and,  as-  tb  driving:  them  out  of 
their  "  waters,"  as  they  term  it,  where-  have 
they  the  means  of  doing,  or  attempting,  any 
such  thing  ?  All  their  "  armed  vessels"  par 
together  would  not  be  able  to  make  head 
against  one  fifty  gun  ship  df  England.  The 
consequence  of  this  law,  therefore,  will  be 
to  prevent  our  ships  from  going  into  their 
ports ;  but,  it  will  not  prevent  them  from 
obtaining  provisions,  an  abundance  ot  which 
the  people  will  carry  to  them,  or  sell  to  their 
boats  along  shore,  in  spite  of  a  thousand  such 
laws  passed  by  the  Congress.  One  of  the 
members  complains,  that  our  officers  read 
their  proclamations  and  laugh  at  them  Well 
they  may;  for,  it  is  strange  to  me,  if  there 
be  in  this  world  any  thing  more  ridiculous. 
The  act  is,  however,  malignant  ;  it  fully  dis- 
covers the  hostile  mind;  and  it  is  an  act  of 
hostility,  according  to  all  the  rules  relating 
to  the  conduct  of  neutrals,  which  rules  re- 
quire a  strict  impartiality  towards  all  the 
powers  at  war.  This  act  of  Congress  openly 
avows  a  partiality.  England  is  refused  what 
is  granted  to  France.  A  reward  is  offered 
for  burning,  sinking  and  destroying  English 
vessels  of  war  if  found  in  the  same  situation 
which  French  vessels  of  war  are  to  be  per- 
mitted to  enjoy.  As  far  as  the  Congress  are 
able  to  go  they  have  made  war  upon  us ; 
they  have  joined  our  enemy ;  and,  as  to  the 
provision,  that  this  war  shall  cease,  when 
•'  satisfaction"  shall  have  been  made  agree- 
ably to  their  wish,  this  is  the  case  with  all 
wars  ;  for,  they  all  cease,  when  the  parties 
making  them  have  obtained  what  they  deem 
satisfaction.  Observe,  too,  thai  this  act  has 
been  passed  in  mere  continuation  of  the  Pre- 
sident's Proclamation,  which  was  issued  im- 
mediately after  the  searching  of  the  Chesa- 
peake, and,  of  course,  before  any  demand  of 
satisfaction  could  have  reached  England. 
This  alone  wes  quite  enough  to  justify  the 
king  in  refusing  any  satisfaction  at  all.  The 
Americans  had  taken  the  satisfaction  ;  to 
give  them  satisfaction  under  such  circum- 
stances would  have  been  base  in  the  extreme, 
even  supposing  it  to  have  been,  upon  the 
original  grounds,  due  to  them.  The  fact  is, 
that,  with  all  their  hypocritical  cant  about 
the  blood  of  their  citizens  flowing  in  the 
Chesapeake,  they  were  glad  of  the  event; 
and  eagerly  seized  hold  of  it  as  a  ground 
whereon  to  urge  demands,  which  we  had 
theretofore  rejected,  and  in  which  they 
hoped  now  to  succeed  by  coupling  them 
with  this  recent  case.  Nay,  I  am  persuaded, 
that  it  will  soon  appear,  that  this  "  satisfac- 
'«  tier)/'  of  the  want  of  which  they  so  bit- 
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terly  complain,  they  might,  to  a  reasonable 
degree,  have  received  from  our  ministers  ; 
but,  that  their  envoy  here  was  instructed  not 
to  enter  upon  any  negotiation  upon  that 
point,  unless  it  was  connected  with  other 
points,  having,  in  fact,  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
and  being  of  a  nature  not  to  be  treated  upon 

by  us. Of  all   this  the  people  in  Ameiica 

seem  to  be  aware  ;  and,  we  find  the  Inhabit 
tants  and  Traders  of  Philadelphia,  in  a  Me- 
morial presented  to  the  Congress  against  the 
"  non-importation  act"  (which  was  to  go 
into  force  on  the  15th  of  December),  com- 
plaining, that  the  President  had  made,  upon 
England,  unreasonable  demands,  and  that  he 
had  shut  the  door  against  reconciliation  by 
accompanying  his'  demand  of  satisfaction 
with  a  proclamation  of  a  nature  decidedly 
hostile.  And  now,  for  this  famous  non- 
importation act ;  but,  let  us  first,  take  a  look 
at  the  debate  upon  the  memorial  against  it. 
This  debate  is  curious,  in  many  respects. 
The  reader  will  bear  in  mind,  that  this  act 
Was  passed  nearly,  if  not  quite,  twO  years 
ago  ;  that  it  has  been  suspended  from  time 
to  time;  and,  that  the  last  suspension  ex- 
tended to  the  middle  of  December,  1807 .  It 
was,  therefore,  he  will  observe,  upon  other 
ground  than  that  of  the  affair  of  the  Chesa- 
peake that  the  act  was  passed.  To  prevent 
it  from  going  into  effect  in  December  it  was 
that  the  memorial  in  question  was  present- 
ed ;  and  upon  this  memorial  the  following 
debate  took  place,  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, on   the  27th   of  November. 

"  Mr.  J.  Clay  presented  a  Memorial  from 
"  sundry  inhabitants  and  traders  of  the  City 
"of  Philadelphia,  praying,  that  the  Act 
"  prohibiting  the  importation  of  certain 
'.'  goods,  wares,  and  merchandize,  passed 
"  The  18th  of  April,  1800",  maybe  repealed. 

"  -Mr.  Clay  moved  that  the  Memorial 

"  be  referred   to  the  Committee  of  Com- 

"  me'r'ce  and  Manufactures. Mr.  Row- 

"  ant  hoped  the  petition  would  not  be  refer* 
"  red  to  any  committee.  He  thought  it 
*'  would  be  beneath  the  dignity  of  the 
"  Ho^se  to  give  it  any  consideration.  Had 
"  he  been  in  Congress  at  the  time  the  law 
"  passed,  he  would  have  voted  against  it; 
"  but  as  it  had  passed,  and  as  we  had  re- 
"  ceived  a  fresh  insult  from  Great  Britain 
*'  in  the  atlack  on  the  Chesapeake,  he  would 

"  not  vote   for  its  repeal. Mr.  J.  Clay 

"  said,  that  as  the  petition  was  couched  iq 
"  decent  language,  and  involved  a  question 
ei  of  great  national  importance,  it  could  not 
"  be  inconsistent  either  with  the  dignity  or 
"  the  justice  of  the  House  to  refer  it  to  the 
"  committee  of   commerce  and    manufao 

■  "  tures,.     A-s.  to  the  n,on-importaUo.n  lav/, 
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"  whoever  would  examine  it  would  find, 
"  thai  many  of  its  provisions  were  very  de- 
"  ficient,  and  in  some  cases  totally  nugatory. 
"  Ha. .pointed put  some  of  its  ue'ects  and 
t(  observed,  that  it  contained  so  many  ab- 
"  surdities,  that  he  doubted  whether  i' could 
"  ever  go  into  operation. Mr.  Crown- 
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"  inshield  said,  that  as  to  the  non-impor- 
"  tation  law,  it  might  be  obscure  in  some 
'■  arts,  but  there  were  more  than  a  dozen 
"  an  :!es,  on  which  there  could  be  no  doubt 
"  a  Under   what    circumstances  had 

"  that  law  passed?  We  had  been  making 
"  demands  on  Great  Biitain  t'cx  many  years, 
"  which  she  had  refused  to  satisfy ;  and 
*'  this  law  had  been  passed  to  induce  her  to 
"  do  us  justice.  Since  that  period  she  had 
"  committed  the  outrage  on  the  Chesa- 
ft  peake.  The  blood  of  American  citizens 
"  had  freely  flowed  in  that  vessel. — Great 
««  Britain  had  known  this  for  some  months, 
"  and  yet  we  had  obtained  no  redress.  He 
"  knew  indeed  that  the  law  in  question  was 
"  suspended  but  for  a  short  time  at  present ; 
"  but  from  the  rumours  which  were  afloat 
"  and  from  what' he  knew  of  the  disposition 
"  of  Great* Britain,  he  entertained  no  hope 
"  that  she  would  do  us  justice.  He  thought 
"  that  we  were  sleeping  at  our  posts.  We 
"  knew  that  Great  Britain  was  making  ac- 
"■  live  preparations 5  that  she  was  endea- 
'■'  vcuring  to  decoy  the  Indians  on  ourfron- 
"  tiers ;  that  she  was  arming  her  militia  in 
"  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia ;  and  that  she 
"  had,  besides,  an  immense  navy.  The 
'c  late  ck  <  n  Copenhagen  had  convinced 
'■  us  that  i  :paidr.o  regard  to  ju  tice  or  the 
'  law  of  nations.  She  had  in  that  instance 
"  violated  every  principle  of  humanity. 
;'  Could  we  expect  better  treatment  than 
"  Denmark,  a  nation  that  had  never  in- 
"  Hired  her  ?  Might  not  our  cities 
"  be  wrapt  in  flames  as  well  as  Co- 
'r  penhagen  ?  The  petitioners  state  that 
"  they  are  alarmed  at  the  demands  of  our 
'•  government:  what  were  these  demands  ? 
"  Did  they  know  them?  He  knew  not, 
"  although  a  member  of  that  House  ; 
"  and  yet  the  petitioners  are  "  alarmed"  at 
'■'  them,     Mr.  C.  then    moved  that  the  pe- 

'•'  tit  ion   lie  on  the  fable. Mr.    IvIiln:;i: 

"  could  not  set;  any  impropriety  in  referring 
,:  the  petition.  He  was  acquainted  with 
"  the  characters  who  had  signed  it,  and  he 
<:  'knew  them  to  be  men  of  the  highest 
"  respectability,  men  who  would  not  light- 
<:  ly  commit  themselves.  As  to  the  Non- 
"  Importation  Law,  he  had  always  regarded 
•'  it  as  a  weak  and  futile  measure,  calculated 
to  produce  no  other  effect  than  to  irritate 
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"  *een  a  law  to  prohibit  all  intercourse  ar 
::  once.  He  agreed  with  :he  Gentleman 
''  last  up,  that  we  were  sleeping  at  our 
"  posts  ;  that  our  affairs  with  Great  Britain 
'  were  in  such  a  situation  as  to  render  it 
"  extremely  doubtful  whether  they  would 
"  be  amicably  settled  ;  and  that  und-r  these 
"  circumstances   we  ought  not   to   be  idle. 

"  Mr.  Alston  moved,  that  die  Petition 

"  be  referred  to  a  Committee  ol  the  whole 
"  House. — -Mr.  Smilte  thought  that  re- 
"  ierring  this  Petition  to  the  Committee  of 
"  the  whole  would  be  giving  it  too  much 
"  importance.  That  there  was  a  party  in 
"  this  country  strongly  prejudiced  in  favour- 
"  of  the  British  Government,  he  never 
"  doubted  for  a  moment,  and  that  this  was 
"  a  measure  of  that  party,  he  was  equally 

"  certain. Mr.  Basset  hoped  the  Peti- 

"  tion  would  be  referred  to  a  Committee  of 
"  the  whole  on  the  state,  of  the  Union  j 
"  not  out  of  respect  for  the  Petition,  but 
"  out  of  respect  for  the  nation.  This  would 
"  afford  the  House  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
'"'  pressing  their  sentiments  on  the  present 
"  interesting  state  of  affairs.  The  House 
"  had  been  sitting  some  time,  and  not  one 
"  word  had  been  uttered  on  the  subject  j 
i(  he  wished  this  silence  to  be  broken.-—— 
"  Mr.  Chandler  knew  not  who  these  Pe- 
"  titioners  were  :  he  did  not  know  but  that 
"  they  were  British  subjects  residing  among 
"  us :  if  he  were  certain  that  such  was  the 
"  fact,  he  would  move  to  have  the  Petition 
"  thrown  under  the  table,  without  taking 
"  any  further  notice  of  it  j  but  as  he  was 
"  not  certain  of  ir,  he  was  willing  to  let  it 

"  lie    on  the  table. Mr.  J.   Clay  said, 

"  that  with  respect  to  the  assertion  of  his 
"  colleague  (Mr.  Smilie),  he  would  merely 
"  remark,  that  there  was  a  man's  name 
"  signed  to  that  Petition,  with  whom  he 
"  was  immediately  acquainted,  who,  he 
"  knew,  did  as  much  good  for  this  country 
"  as  his  colleague,  notwithstanding  his  si- 
"  tuition.  The  gentleman  from  Massa- 
"  chusetts  (Mr.  Crowninshield)  had  made 
"  a  long  harangue  on  the  subject  of  the 
"  Non-Importation  Law,  and  had  said  that 
"  it  would  not  embarrass  the  merchants. 
"  But  so  extremely  ridiculous  was  some  of 
"■  the  provisions  of  that  law,  that  it  was 
"  doubtful  whether  a  gold  watch  could  be 
'■  imported  on  account  of  the  glass  being 
'*  prohibited.  He  said  he  felt  extremely 
"  hurt  at  the  observations  of  the  gentleman 
"  from  Pennyslvania  (Mr.  Smilie),  when 
"  he  knew  that  the  signers  of  the  Petition 
"  were  native  American  citizens.  But  it 
"  seemed  natural  that  a  Member  of  Con- 
"  gross  must  -peak  on  all  subjects.,  whether 
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he  understood  them  or  not. Mr.  El- 
liot   spoke   in  favour    of  referring   the 
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Petition,  and  against  the  insinuation  of  a 
British  party.  He  said  that  he  feared 
there -might  soon  be  two  watch  words 
established  to  vote  down  any  measure 
which  might  be  disagreeable — and  these 
were   "  Confidence    in   the   Executive," 

and  "   British  Party." Mr.   Nelson 

was  opposed  to  referring  the  Petition  to 
any  Committee.  He  thought  the  House 
ought  not  hesitate  a  moment  about 
throwing  under  the  table  all  applications 
for  a  repeal  of  the  law  in  question ;  par- 
ticularly now,  when  we  were,  he  feared, 
on  the  eve  of  a  war,  and  after  the  British 
Government  had  boasted  that  we  dared 
not  put  it  in  force,  as  she  would  consider 
it  as  a  declaration  of  war. — - — Mr.  Rhea 
spoke  against  referring  the  Petition.  He 
observed,  that  when  these  Colonies  pre- 
sented Petitions  to  the  British  Parliament 
for  a  redress  of  grievances,  they  were 
thrown  under  the  table.  He  thought 
that  would  be  the  most  proper  course  on 
the  present  occasion. Mr.  Fisk  con- 
tended, that  the  Petition  was  disrespectful 
to  the  House,  inasmuch  as  it  conveyed 
a  distrust  of  the  measures  taken  by  Go- 
vernment.  Several     other     Members 

spoke  on  the  subject,  when  Mr. 
Randolph  observed,  that  attempts  had 
been  made  to  denounce  his  friend  from 
Pennsylvania, — (Mr.  J.  Clay) --a  man, 
he  said,  whom  he  would  not  dUgtace  by 
comparing,  either  in  regard  to  talent  or 
patriotism,  with  any  of  his  denunciators 
[Mr.  Crowninshield  rose  to  explain  ;■  but 
he  was  twice  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph].— He  said  that  it  was  the  indubi- 
table right  of  the  Citizens  of  this  Coun- 
try to  present  their  Petitions  to  this 
House ;  and  a  refusal  to  refer  those  Pe- 
titions was  a  refusal  to  consider  them. 
He  never  expected  to  hear  the  conduct  of 
the  corrupt  and  hireling  majority  of  Lord 
North  brought  forward  to  justify  a  simi- 
lar conduct  in  that  House.  We  had  exer- 
cised the  right  of  Petitioning  the  British 
Parliament,  and  they  had  .pursued  the 
very  conduct  which  was  now  recommend- 
ed here — our  Petitions  were  treated  with 
derision  and  contempt.  If  the  prayer  of 
the  petitioners  was  improper,  would  it 
not  be  better  to  expose  their  errors  in  a 
masterly  report  from  a  Committee,  than 
to  slam  the  door  in  their  faces,  and,  af- 
fecting all  the  airs  of  an  Asiatic  sovereign, 
refuse  to  hear  them  ?  We  were,  he  be- 
lieved, on  the  eve  of  a  War  with  Great 
•Britain;    and   we  were  treading  in   the 


very  footsteps  of  the  British  Ministry  on 
the  eve  of  the  American  War,  and  on 
the  eve  of  the  French  War.  Even  the 
commanding  genius  of  Mr.  Fox,  would 
not  be  listened  to  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons— he  was  obliged  to  go  out — and 
what  was  the  consequence  ? — He  was 
called  by  the  unanimous  voice  ot  the  na- 
tion to  correct  those  very  mischiefs  to 
expose  which  he  was  refused  n  hearing 
when  he  first  raised  his  voice  against 
them.  But  it  was  said,  that  the  language 
of  the  petitioners  was  disrespectful  :  — 
What  do  they  say  ?  That  they  do  not 
wish  us  to  make  any  sacrifice  ot  our  na- 
tional honour  and  independence.  And 
what  is  the  great  bulwark  of  our  national 
honour  and  independence  ?  Why,  a  mi- 
serable non  importation  law! —  The 
House,  Mr.  R.  said,  "  had  now  been 
in  session  five  weeks;  and,  on  the 
eve  of  a  war,  they  were  discussing 
whether  we  should  import  locks  with 
brass  nobs  or  locks  with  iron  knobs;  they 
were  sitting  there  looking  at  one  another, 
reading  newspapers,  writing  letters,  re- 
ceiving bank  checks,  and  counting  their 
money  ;  and  the  nation  was  precisely  in 
the  same  situation  as  it  was  when  the 
House  first  assembled.  If  we  were  to 
have -a  war  with  Greet  Britain,  as  he 
believed  we  were,  it  would  become  the 
House  at  the  outset  to  conciliate  those  by 
whom  that  war  was  to  be  earned  on  :  he 
meant  by  "  those,"  the' great  body  of 
the  American  people,  and  not  the  rich 
merchant  more  than  the  landholders,  but 
not  less.  The  House  were  beginning  a 
war  on  the  same  principles  as  Mr.  Pitt  did 
his  war  with  France, — by  proscribing 
every  man  who  dared  to  question  one 
tittle  of  its  motives.  But  lve  trusted  if  it 
began  in  the  same  way,  it  would  not 
have  a  similar  end. Mr.  Crownin- 
shield hoped  the  House  would  do  him 
the  justice  to  believe  that  he  did  not  wish 
to  derogate  from  the  character  ot  his 
friend  Mr.  Clay,  he  had  always  enter- 
tained the  highest  esteem  for  that  Gentle- 
man, and  he  always  should.  He  had 
stated  that  the  language  of  the  petition 
was  disrespectful,  and  he  wished  it  to  lie- 
on  the  table ;  but  that  was  surely  not 
rejecting  it.  He  had  since,  however, 
discovered  a  sentiment  in  the  Petition 
which  had  escaped  him  before,  and  which 
confirmed  him  in  his  opinion  of  it.  The 
petitioners  say,  "  they  hope  the  peace  ot 
the  country  will  not  be  endangered  by  an 
adherence  to  doubtful  or  unsettled  prin- 
ciples."    Was   it    an    unsettled  principle 
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"  lhat  a  national  vessel  could  not  be  search- 
"  ed  ?  He  thought  not.  He  always  con- 
"  sidered  a  national  vessel  as  national  ter- 
"  ritory,  and  tjiat  it  should  be  maintained 
"  inviolate.  He  had  formerly  been  of 
ft  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  to  pass  a 
"  total  non-importation  law  :  but  for  the 
"  sake  of  conciliating  Great  Britain,  he.  had 

"  voted  for  a  partial  non-importation. 

"  Mr.  Randolph  said,  that  the  Gentleman 
*"'  from  Mas.  (Mr.  C.)  had  grossly  rnisun- 
"  dei  stood  him.  He  did  not  allude  to  that 
"  Gentleman  as  denouncing  his  friend  from 
"  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  J.  Clay)  ;  the  denun- 
"  ciations  hud  been  heard  by  the  House,  at 
"  least  they  had  been  by  him  (see  above). 
*'  But  he  had  said  that  the  Gentleman  had 
"  endeavoured  to  make  this  a  party  ques- 
(i  tion  ;  he  still  thought  so,  and  his  calling 
"  for  the  Yeas  and  Nays  proved  it.  He 
"  would  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a 
"  period  when  men  of  different  political 
"  sentiments  held  the  reins  of  Government ; 
"  petition  after  petition  had  been  presented 
"  against  the  Sedition  Law,  and  yet  they 
"  had  always  been  received  and  heard  ; 
"  although,  he  said,  it  was  almost  impossi- 
"  ble  to  couch  such  petitions  in  respectful 
*'  language.  He  contended  that  the  mer- 
"  chants  did  not  allude  to  the  rights  of  the 
"  words  which  the  Gentleman  (MrC.)  had 
"  quoted  ;  but  they  said  that  doubts  were 
"  entertained  that  other  subjects  had  been 
"  connected  with  that.  And  had  they  not 
"  a  right  to  doubt  ?  He  thought  if  the  Gen- 
"  tleman  (Mr.  C  )  would  exchange  a  few 
"  of  his  certainties  for  some  of  their  doubts, 
'■  he  would  not  be  a  worse  man  or  a  less 
"  efficient  politician.  He  believed  it  to  be 
"  a  novel  thing  in  legislation,  that  because 
"  tin*  House  di tiered  in  opinion  from  a  pe- 
"  litioner,  the  petition   should  be  rejected. 

"  The  question  was  then  taken  for  re- 

"  ferring  the  petition  to  a  Committee  of  the 
"  whole  JIi. use  and  it    was  lest.     Ayes  50 

'*    —Nays  80." Mr.    Clay's  description 

pf^the  talkative  propensity  of  his  brethren, 
and  Mr.  Randolph's  of  their  amusements 
and  employments,  while  in  the  House,  are 
strikingly  characteristick.  They  ail  talk  ; 
and  talk  for  a  long  while  too.  The  old  vul 
r;ar  hyperbole  of  «  talking  a  horse's  hind 
leg  o:f,"  if  ever  it  be  verified,  will  find  its 
verification  in  the  American  Congress.  Our 
people,  at  St.  Stephen's,  write  letters  too  ; 
but  I  never  saw  any  of  them  actually  count- 
ing their  money  in  the  House  3  though  it  is 
pretty  generally  believed,  that  they  know 
how  to  co  int,  whether  money  or  noses,  as 
2SDta$*lSf._JDeo©le.  But,  the  American 
with  pen,   ink, 


and  paper,  before  each  of  them,  and  each 
keeps   the  key   of  his  own  desk.     At  those 
desks    merchants   read  their   invoices    and 
lawyers  their  cases  and    briefs,  while   the  , 
trade  of  law-giving  is,  at  the  same   time, 

going   prosperously  on. The   only    part 

of  this  debate  that  appears  to  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  our  news-writers,  is,  Mr. 
Randolph's  expressions,  so  often  repeated, 
about  being  "  upon  the  eve  of  a  war  ;"  and, 
from  which  expressions,  these  writers  con- 
clude, that  a  majority  of  the  Congress  are 
for  war.  A  most  erroneous  conclusion  in- 
deed ;  for,  the  point  decided  upon,  suppos- 
ing it  to  include  the  final  fate  of  the  non- 
importation act,  was  merely  whether  that 
measure  should  be  tried,  as  a  means  of  in- 
ducing  England  to   submit  to  their   terms. 

We  have  before  discussed  the  effects  of 

a  non-importation  act  upon   us,  and  it   has, 
I  think,  in  the  articles    referred   to  above, 
been  clearly  proved,   that  such  an  act  could 
not  possibly  do  us  any  harm,  supposing  it 
to  be  practicable.     I  have,  however,  insist- 
ed, that  it  is  impracticable;  and   the  Phila- 
delphia memorialists  seem  to  be  of  my  opin- 
ion.    But,  what   is   this   act  ?     What  does 
this   mighty    threat  amount   to  ?     What    is 
this  thing,  which   is   to  awe  England    into 
submission  ?      A   non-importation  act.     An 
act  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  all  English 
goods  ?     No  :    not  an  act   to    prohibit   the 
importation   of  English  cloth,  Irish   linen, 
or  English  hardware  ;   not  an  act  to  prohibit 
the     importation      of     coats,      waistcoats, 
breeches,    shirts,  cravats,    stockings,     caps, 
handkerchiefs,    petticoats,  blankets,  sheets, 
swaddling  cloths  and  shrowds  ;   not   an    act 
to    prohibit     the     importation     of    knives, 
forks,  scissars,  razors,   buttons,  locks,  keys, 
and     candlesticks;     all    these    things    must 
be   had  from  us,   or  from    no  country    upon 
earth.     Therefore,     the    Congress,     in     its 
wisdom,     has     thought     it   adviseable     not 
to    include    them    (  making,    in     amount, 
four-fifths  of  ail  the  goods  imported)   in  the 
articles  prohibited.       Weil    done,    "   King 
Cong,"  under  which  appellation  your    feats 
have  heretofore  been  so  admirably  celebrated. 
And  does  your  Majesty  really  imagine,  that 
we  are  to  be  frightened  by  an  act   like  this  ? 
The  truth  is,  an'  it   please  you   to   hear    it, 
your   Majesty  thought,  tiiat,  -here   in   Eng- 
land, these  was  an  American  faction,  con- 
sisting  of  merchants,  manufacturers,  fund- 
holders,  and  admirers    of  American  liberty, 
able  to  force   the   government  to  give  way  $ 
to  force   it  to  yield  any  point  of  great  and 
permanent  national  interest,  rather  than  run 
the  risk  of  producing  an  interruption  of  the 
traffic  of  the  said  merchants,  manufacturers, 
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and  fund-holders.     This  was  what,  even   in  I 
your  cooler  moments,  you  thought,  r<  King  | 
Cong,"  and  in   this  thought  you  will,  I  am 
pretty  confident,  find  that  you  were  wrong. 
But,  besides  the    weight   of    this  opi- 
nion, which  would  have  applied  to  the  case, 
in  all   times,    and  under  all  circumstances, 
you  might   think,    (gentle   and   inoffensive 
Americans  !)  as  Judge  Rutledge,    of  South 
Carolina,  thought,  in  1/9-4;   that  is  to  say, 
"  that  the  victorious   arms  of  France   had 
"  laid    England    prostrate  ;    that  she   was 
"  struggling  under  the  pangs  of  death,  and 
"  that  you  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  seize  her 
"  by  the  throat  ;"  a   sentiment    truly    wor- 
thy  of  an   American    judge.     No*v,    then, 
you    will,  doubtless,    think  her  just   expir- 
ing, and  that  you    have  only   to   come   and 
perform  the  part  of  an  animal,  that  shall  be 
nameless,  towards  the  old  lien  dying  in   the 
cave.     But,  she  is  not  yet  expiring.       She  is 
even  greater  than  she   was  before   Napoleon 
conquered  the  continent  of  Europe  ;     and, 
as  to  all   those    "  maritime  powers   of  Eu- 
"  rope,"  of  whom  you   talk,  and  on  whose 
co-operation  you  rely,  they  seem  actually  to 
have  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
It  may  be   deemed  singularly  unfortu- 
nate for  the   Americans,  that    they    did    not 
hear  of  the  Danish  Expedition  at  an  earlier 
period  ;  for,  the  intelligence   seems  to  have 
had  a  most  powerful,  and,  I  would  fain  hope, 
salutary,  effect  upon  their  minds.    The  read- 
er will   remember,  that  I  said,  at   the  time, 
that  the   attack  upon    Copenhagen,  and   the 
capture  of  the  Danish   navy,  would   have  a 
good   effect   in    America ;    and,    I   am  well 
•onvinced,  that  if  the   intelligence  had  ar- 
Tved  early   enough,    we  should    have   heard 
vev  different  language  in  the  report    of  the 
conrnittee  upon  the  affair  of  the  Chesapeake  j 
I  ^iuW5uade4>  we  should  not  have    heard 
pur  eXo]jen(;  officers  denominated  "  pirates," 
and   th;    (}ie    word  «   satisfaction  "    would 
not  havebeen  accompanied  with   the   word 
"  demana-___In   the   Senate    (that   is  t0 
say,  the  up^r  nouse  0f  Congress),  on  the 
26th  of  Nov^berj  «  Mr.   Mitchell  rose 
«  to   call   thettention   Qf  ttie   genate  to   a 
«  motion  he  1^  made     t   the  commence- 
!'  mentot  tn.5jjki0n,  relative   to  addition - 
"  4  rneans  of  dS]ce>    -d  further  mea, 
"  sures.  of  security  the  orts  and  har. 
f<  bours  ot  the  nanoi.   This  important  sab. 
\*  ject   had   been   i«tr,    „ed  b      him   flt  ^ 

V  early  day.  It  had  be  -^  ^  h]d 
<<  upon  the  table  for  cW^^:  Rnd  j{ 
?<  was  his  original  intently  ]iaye  8offete(j 
"it  to  lie  there  until  the  oT  j  -mte^  nce 
*<  alluded  to  in   the   Messagy  ^    j^._ 

Y  dent  should  arrive  from  Grea>ijtain 
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"  -Recent  j,nd  alarming  information  which, 
"  had  reached  the  seat  of  government  since 
"  the  rising  of  the  Senate  on  Friday  last, 
"  though  tinctured  with  rumour,  and  rest- 
"  ing  on  the  credibility  of  private  commu- 
"  nication,  had  however  altered  his  mind 
"  on  the  busines.s.  The  invasion  of  Zea- 
"  land,  the  capitulation  of  Copenhagen, 
"  and  capture  of  the  Danish"  fleet,  were 
"  events  of  the  utmost  moment  to  the  neu- 
"  trai  powers,  and  taught  them  that  the 
'*  greatest  moderation,  prudence,  and  for- 
"  bearance,  were  of  no  avail  in  guarding  a 
'■'  mild,  an  unoffending,  and  peaqeable  peo- 
"  pie  against  the  violence  ot  its  rapacious 
"  and  stronger  neighbour.  A  visitation  of 
''  a  similar  nature  might,  in  the  course  of 
"  things,  be  expected  from  the  same  quar- 
"  ter,  and  the  fairest  of  our  commercial  ci- 
"  ties  might  be  wrapt  in  flames   or  battered 

"  to  ruins. Year  after   year    had    rolled 

"  away  in  fruitless  negotiation.  lie  doubted 
"  whether,  in  the  present  posture  of  affairs, 
"  there  would  be  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of 
'"  the  points  in  dispute.  It  did  not  follow, 
"  that  the  failure  to  effect  a  treaty  would 
"  necessarily  bring  on  a  war.  But  the  do- 
"  minioa  of  the  ocean  was  so  proudly 
'*  usurped  by  Britain,  and  the  usurpation 
"  maintained  by  such  a  prodigious  naval 
"  force,  that  it  would  be  calculating  extra? 
"  vagantly  upon  our  good  fortune  to  ex- 
"  pect  that  our  rights  would  not  be  invaded 
"  by  them  ;  and  in  an  age  of  the  world, 
"  when  it  was  fashionable  for  ruling  states- 
"  men  to  sweep  away,  like  cobwebs,  ab- 
"  stract  principles  of  right,  and  written 
"  maxims  of  public  law,  it  was  surely]  a 
"  season  when  the  weaker  powers  ought  to 
'•'  employ  every  precaution  for  their  safety. 

'.' It   was  not   his   intention  to  recom- 

"  mend  the  construction  ot  a  navy,  carry- 
"  ing  metal  enough  to  dispute  the  empire  of 
"  the  high  seas.  His  only  object  was  to 
"  provide  a  force  sufficient  to  protect  ourac- 
"  knowledged  territory,  and  to  preserve 
"  peace  within  our  seaports  and  harbours." 

And  not  a  word  about  "  pirates  "     Not 

a  word  about  seizing  "  prostrate  and  expir- 
"  ing  England  oy  the  throat,"  Not  a  word 
about  that  "  little  Britain,"  which,  by  way 
of  sneer  at  our  title  (a  silly  title,  I  confess), 
was  the  name  they  sometimes  used  to  give  to 
our  country.  This  same  "  nation  of  pirates  ;" 
this  same  "  expiring  England  ;"  this  same 
"  little  Britain,"  is  now,  behold!  the 
"  stronger  neighbour,"  .has  a  "prodigious 
"  naval  force,"  and  is  able,  by  stretching 
her  mighty  arm  across  the  Atlantic,  to  wrap 
their  cities  in  flames,  or  batter  them  in  ruins  ; 
while  the  American  States.,  though  boasting  of 
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a  population  equal  to  that  of  England,  Wales 
and  Scotland  united,  is  a  '•'  weaker  power/' 
that  ought  to  think  about  her  safety.  Sur- 
prizing change  of  sentiment  and  language  ! 
and  that  produced,  too,  observe,  without  even 
hearing  the  firing  of  the  cannon  or  the  ex- 
plosion of  the  shells.- All    is  now  gentle  ; 
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and  Mr.  Mitchell  chooses  to  consider  Ame- 
rica as  the  abode  of"  a  mild,  an  unoffending, 
"  and  peaceable  people."  Neither  of  these 
have  they  been  towards  us.  During  the  last 
■war,  as  I  have  shown,  (Vol.  12.  p.  Q6l)  they 
were  guilty  of  every  species  of  violence  and 
injustice  with  respect  to  us  ;  I  have  shewn, 
in  the  same  article,  how  they  fulfilled  the 
treaty  of  1794  ;  and,  no  sooner  did  a  favour- 
able opportunity  offer  during  this  war,  than 
they  renewed  the  hostile  demands,  which 
had  been  refused  them  before.  A  "  mild" 
people,  indeed  !  Read  their  abusive  publica- 
tions :  hear  the  language  of  their  President 
and  their  Congress  :  read  the  toasts  of  their 
"  citizens"  in  France  and  Russia  ;  and,  then, 
let  the  Morning  Chronicle  and  its  discom- 
titted  faction  call  them  a  "  mild"  people   as 

long    as    they    please. [What    are  these 

"  points  in  dispute,"  ab:)ut  which  "  year 
"  after  year  have  rolled  away  in  fruitless 
"  negociation  ?"  What  is  it  that  this  "  mild, 
unoffending,  and  peaceable  people"  have 
been  demanding  of  us  ?  First  :  that  we  should 
suffer  them  to  inveigle  away  our  seamen, 
and  to  keep  them,  in  spite  of  u«,  on  board 
their  merchant  ships  as  well  as  ships  of  war. 
Second  :  that,  when  once  the  said  seamen, 
or  any  other  subjectsof  the  king,  have  receiv- 
ed from  thema  certificate  of  American  citizen- 
ship, we  shall  acknowledge  them  as  Ameri- 
cans, and  even  if  we  catch  them  fighting 
against  their  native  country,  snail  treat  them 
merely  as  prisoners  of  war.  Third  :  that 
we  shall  allow  them  to  shew,  both  in  word 
and  in  deed,  as  much  partiality  towards  our 
enemy  as  they  please,  and  still  observe  to- 
wards them  all  the  forbearance  due  to  a  na- 
tion impartially  neutral.  This  is  the  sub- 
stance of  their  principal  demands.  There 
are  other  "  points  in  dispute;"  but,  these 
are  the  chief  points,  and  our  fault  has  been, 
that  we  have  ever  suffered  them  to  become 
matters  of  dispute.  The  minister  who  should 
admit  either  of  them  as  a  fit  subject  for 
"negociation"  would  deserve  to  be  hanged. 
My  mind  can  conceive  no  mark  of  infamy 
due  to  his  conduct.  And,  yet  this  is  what 
the  "  mild,  unoffending,  peaceable"  Ameri- 
cans demand  of  us.  Our  present  ministers 
have,  though  not  in  a  good  manner,  given 
them  that  answer,  which  the  late  ministers 
had  not  the  sense,   or   the  courage,  to  give 


them.  No  negociators  need  now  come  to 
us  from  the  grand  "  Ampbyctionic  Coun- 
"  cil,"  or  from  the  "Capitol"  of  America. 
They  have  their  answer  in  the  king's  pro- 
clamation and  in  his  late  orders  of  council ; 
and  they  are  in  complete  possession  of  every 
thing  necessary  to  the  forming  of  their  judg- 
ment and  their  resolution  with  respect  to  the 
question  of  peace,  or  of  war. Mr.  Mit- 
chell, too,  must  talk  of  England's  '•'  usurped 
dominion  of  the  sea  j"  but  says  not  a  word 
about  the  usurpation  of  America  upon  what 
she  is  pleased  to  call  "  her  waters."  What 
gives  her  a  right  of  sovereignty  there  ?  Her 
power.  That  is  to  be  tried  ;  but,  if  power 
give  her  right  upon  thosewaters,  why  should 
it  nut  give  us  a  similar  right  were  we  have  po- 
wer? England's  right  of  maritime  dominion  is 
as  ancient  as  the  name  of  England ;  and,  are  we 
now  tobecalled  usurpers  of  the  seas,  or  of  any 
thing,  by  Napoleon  and  the  American  Con- 
gress ?  The  Americans  plainly  see,  because  they 
must  plainly  see,  that  the  present  exercise  of 
our  maritime  power  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
our  existence  as  an  independent  nation  ;  but, 
they  do  not  see,  perhaps,  that  that  existence 
is  at  all  necessary.  And,  yet,  there  are  men 
amongst  us  (though  now  very  few  in  num- 
ber) who  abet  their  cause,  who  endeavour 
to  apologize    for,   and  even  to  justify,    their 

malignant    insolence. It  is  quite  good  to 

hear  this    Mr.  Mitchell,  who    exclaims    so 
strongly  against  the  "  usurped  dominion"  of 
England,  express  his  readiness  to  grant  what- 
ever  sums  may  be  necessary  to   keep   the 
Indian  nations  in  subjection.     He  names  se- 
veral of  these  nations,  and  adds  :  "  whatever 
"  is  necessary  for  teaching   the  Indians  P 
"  dread  our  displeasure,   shall  receive  fr*1* 
"'  me  all  the  countenance  I  can  give."     ?ow 
if  we  were  to  talk  in  this  style  of  the  Aj:ieri~ 
cans  what  would  they  say  ?    And  yet  ^ould 
it  be  so  unjust  as  it  is  in  them  to  trear'uls  the 
poor  wretches,  whom  they  have  a^acv  "n" 
ven  nearly  out  of  existence  ?  Thifls.  '  usur- 
"  pation"  in  realitv.     They  ha-  driven  off 
the  people,  and  taken  their  vntorY-  They 
hunt  the  owners  of  the  soil  ?  they  hunt  the 
wild  beasts  upon  that  sameJlJ-  Aud  >'et  tD1'* 
gentleman  talks   quite   ev7    a§a,mt   those 
who  "sweep  away,  lik^uwebs'    abstract 
"  principles  of  right."  vfe  hfe  dispossessed 
nobodv  upon  the  sea.  We   have  killed  no- 
body to  get  the  do>'uon  of  ,(-     Tlie  domi- 
nion is    necessary   0Ur  existence  as  a  great 
independent  nar J  '  and  ^e  exercise  it  with 
as  little  ofexclrJ"  and   ot   "gouras  the  cir- 
cumstances o'e  timfs  Wl11  admit.— -Mr. 
Mitchell./61'   m$m/ ,a  Tc,rcuit    °fthe 
immense  f<tpl*  cal1^  the  Hinted  States, 
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and  talking  about  fortifying  and  defending, 
moved  for  "  a  committee"  upon  the  subject. 
This  is  the  way  they  go  on  :  the  exclusion 
they  generally  come  to  is,  to  enquire  ;  that 
is  to  say,  not  to  conclude.  This  is  the  way, 
in  which  all  their  stormy  sessions  have  been 
spent  ;  and  this  is  the  way  in  which  the  pre- 
sent will  be  spent. But,    whence  is  the 

money  to  come  for  "  fortifications  and  armed 
«  vessels  ?"     Why,   Mr.    Mitchkll   says, 
that  "  the  Treasury  is  in  a  condition  to  tur- 
nish  the  necessary  sums   without   imposing 
a  cent  (a  hundredth   part  of  a  dollar)   of  tax 
upon  ourselves:'    So    this    poor    man,    too, 
believes,  in  good  earnest,   that  the  tax  upon 
imported  cloth  and  rum  is  not  paid  by   the 
people  who  consume  them,  but,  in  some  in- 
comprehensible   way,  by  the  manufacturer, 
the  merchant,  the  ship,   or  the  sea.  And,  I 
dare  say,  now,   that  he,  good  man,  believes 
that  this  additional  tax  upon  goods  imported 
would  be    wonderfully   productive   under   a 
non-importation    act       Not    to    push    this 
sort  of  arguing  any  further,  however ;    not 
to  waste  my  little  remaining  room  in  trifling 
with   the   patience   of    the   reader,    I   beg 
leave  to  state  to  him,  that,   in    179S,   when 
some  very  trifling  preparations  were  made 
for  a  resistance  of  the  aggressions  of  France, 
the  Congress  was  compelled  to  have  recourse 
to  internal  taxes,  and  that,  amongst  others, 
taxes  were  imposed  upon  houses,  land,  and, 
if  I  mistake  not,  negroes.     The   tax  upon 
whiskey,    which   had  been   imposed    some 
years  before,   cost  more  than   the  whole  of 
its  produce  in  the  quelling  of"  an  insurrection 
which   the  tax  excited  ;    and,     before  the 
taxes  of  1798  could  be  repealed,   it  was  ne- 
cessary to  disband  the  handful  of  men  that 
had  been  raised,  to  evacuate  the  few  little 
posts  that  had  been  garrisoned,   and  to  sell 
almost  the  whole  of  the  naval  stores  and  even 
the    ships,      belonging     to    the    far-famed 
"  American    Navy."     This  was,  by    most 
men    in  America,  thought  bad  policy;  but, 
with  such  grudging  were  the  internal  taxes 
paid,   that  "Mr.  Jefferson,   by   promising  to 
disband,  dismantle,  and  to  abolish  the  taxes,^ 
gained  his  election  against  Mr.  Adams.     It 
this  was  the  case  with  respect   to  a  rupture 
with  France,  who    was   then    at  war  with 
England,  and  who  had  scarcely  a  ship  of  the 
line  left,  what  must  be  the  expence  of  the 
means  necessary  to  defend  America  against 

the    navy  of    England? With    a    little 

knowledge  of  fortification,  and  with  a  good 
deal  of  knowledge  as  to  the  local  situation 
and  means  of  the  principal  se>  ports  of  Ame  - 
rica,  I  give  it  as  my  decided  opinion,  that 
the  whole  revenue  of  that  country,  suppo- 
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sing  its  commerce  to  continue  uninterrupted^ 
and  supposing  the  interest  upon  the  nationa 
debt  to  cease  to  be  paid  ,   would  not,  in  ten 
years  time,  put  the  principal  towns  upon  the 
sea  coast  in    a  state  of  security  against  an 
English  squadron,  well  prepared  for  a  bom- 
bardment.    We   have   a  thousand  officers, 
any  one  of  whom  would  run  his  ship  by  the 
batteries  of  New  York,  and  knock  down  the 
town  about  the  ears  of  the  "invaders  of  Ja- 
"  maica."     But,  if  we  are  to  have  war,  we 
shall  not  need  a  war  of  this  sort,  and  I  should 
be  very  sorry  to  see  such  a  war.     All  that 
we  shall  want,  is,  a  good  supply  of  frigates 
and  sloops,  orders  of  council  and  proclama- 
tions.    Two  frigates  and  four  sloops  of  war 
stationed   at  five  different  places,  with  the 
addition  of  a  line  of  battle  ship  at  Marble- 
head,   at   Sandy  Hook,   at  Hampton  Roads, 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  with  aa 
orTer  of  free  passage  to    the  ships  of  every 
State  that  would  disavow  obedience  to  the 
edicts  of  the  Congress,  would  settle  the  mat- 
ter in  eight  or  nine  months,   to   the  heart's 
content  of  all   the  parties  concerned.     The 
Americans  know,  that  they  cannot  carry  on  a 
war  against  us.     Their  tone*  you  see,  is  al- 
ready^changed    from  "  invasion  of  Jamaica 
"  and  Nova  Scotia,"  to  the  defence  of  their 
own   towns.     The  news  from  Copenhagen 
has'taught  them  to  think  seriously  ;  and,  we 
shall   soon  hear,   that,  from  making  "  de- 
"  mands"    upon    us,  they  will  come  to  a 
complaint  that  we  want  to  conquer  and  en- 
slave them ;  which,  not  for  us  to  do,  they 
will  be  content,  and  will  gladly  go  off  with 
a  boast,  that  they  have,  by  their  warlike  pre- 
parations, frustrated  the  tyrannical  designs, 
which  we  entertained  against  them.     Well  : 
with   all  my  heart.     I    would    not  deprive 
them  of  this  last  refuge  of  their  contemptible 
vanity.     All  that  I  want,   is,   to  see  them 
prevented  from  having  ground  whereon  to 
boast  of  their  having  been  suffered  to  assist 
in  the  degradation  and  ruin  of  England  ;  and 
this,  I  trust,  is  what  I  shall  see. 

I   did  intend    to  have  answered,   in  this 
sheet,  my  correspondent  D,  whose  letter  was 
published  in  my  last. 1  could  have  wish- 
ed also  to  make  some   remarks    upon  the 
Morning  Chronicle's  defence  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's Speech,  and  upon  its  impudent  obser-_ 
vat  ions  with  respect  to  the  relative  state  of 
England  and  France,    as    dependent  upon 
commerce,    and  •  as    affected    by    the   late 
orders     of    council.        But,     for    want    of 
room,    these     and     other   topics,    amount 
which  are  the  affairs   of  Jamaica,  must  bo 
postponed. 

Both-y,  Jan.  1  :,  1808. 
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OFFICIAL  PAPERS. 
Portuguese  Emigration. The  follow- 
ing Letters  were  pullished  in  London,  un- 
der the  authority  of  Government,   on  the 
IQthof Dec.  1807.      • 

(Conlinuedfrom  p.  32.) 
Hh  Majesty's  Ship  Hibernia,  22  leagues 
West  of  the  Tagus,  Dec.  I,  ISO/. 

Sir, In  another  dispatch  of  this  day's 

date,  I  have  transmitted  a  list  of  the  Portu- 
guese fleet  that  came  out  of  the  Tagus  on  the 
20th  ult.  which  I  received  that  day  from  the 
hands  of  the  Admiral  commanding  it,  when 
I  went  on  board  the  Principe  Reale,  to  pay 
my  visit  of-  respect  and  congratulation  to  H. 
R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Brazil,,  who  was  em- 
barked in  that  ship.  I  here  inclose  the  list  of 
those  left  behind.  The  absence  of  but  one 
of  the  4  ships  is  regretted  by  the  Portuguese 
(the  Vasco  de  Garn'a)  she  being  under  re- 
pair :  her  guns  have  been  employed  to  arm 
the  Freitea,  64,  a  new  ship,  and  one  of  those 
which  came  out  with  the  Prince.  The  other 
3  are  mere  hulks ;  and  there  is  also  one  ship 
on  the  stocks,  the  Principe  Regente,  but  she 
is  only  in  frame.  The  Prince  said  every- 
thing that  the  most  cordial  feelings  of  grati- 
tude towards,  and  confidence  in,  his  Majesty 
and  the  British  nation  might  be  supposed  to 
dictate. — I  have  by  signal  (for  we  have  no 
ether  mode  of  communicating  in  this  wea- 
ther) directed  Capt.  Moore,  in  the  Marlbo- 
rough, with  the  London,  Monarch,  and  Bed- 
ford, to  stay  by  the  body  of  the  Portuguese 
fleet,  and  render  it  every  assistance. — I  keep 
in  the  Hibernia  close  to  the  Prince's  ship.  I 
cannot  as  yet  send  the  Foudroyant,  Planta- 
genet,  and  Conqueror,  on  to  Admiral  Pur- 
vis, according  to  their  Lordships'  order  of 
the  14th,  which,  I  trust,  will  be  the  less  felt 
as  an  inconvenience  off  Cadiz,  as  they  ap- 
pear to  have  been  ordered  thither  with  re- 
ierence  to  the  Russians  being  within  the 
Straits,  before  it  was  known  they  weie  on 
'  my  station. — I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. — - 
W.  Sidney  Smith. 

List  oj  the  Portuguese  Ships  that  remained 
in  Lisbon. 
S.  Sebastian,  of  64  guns  ;  unserviceable 
without  a  thorough  repair. — Maria  Prima,  of 
/4  guns ;  unserviceable  ;  ordered  to  be  made 
into  a  floating  battery,  but  not  yet  fitted. — 
Vasco  de  Gama,  of  74  guns ;  under  repair, 
and  nearly  ready. — Princesa  de  Beira,  of  64 
guns;  condemned  ;  ordered  to  be  fitted  as  a 

floating  battery. Frigates. — Fen.ix,  of  48 

guns ;  in  need  of  thorough  repair. — Amazo- 
na,  of  44  guns ;  in  need  of  ditto. — Perola,  of 
44  guns;  in  need  of  ditto. — Tritao,  of  40 
guns;  past  repair.— Veney,  of  30  guns  5  past 
repair.  —  W.  Sidney  Smith. 
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Hibernia,    at  Sea,   lat.  3",  4/.  long.  11.  17  = 
Dec.  6,  1807. 

Sir, — I  have  the  satisfaction  to  acquaint 
you,  for  the  information  of  my  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  the  Admiralty,  that  I  succeed- 
ed in  collecting  the  whole  of  the  Portuguese 
fleet,  except  a  brig,  after  the  gale,  and  that 
the  weather  was  such  as  to  allow  the  neces* 
sary  repairs  and  such  distribution  of  super- 
numeraries and  resources  to  be  made,  as  to 
enable  Vice  Admiral  Don  Manuel  d"Acnnha 
Sotiomayor  to  report  to  me  yesterday  all  the 
ships  capable  of  performing  the  voyage  to 
Rio  Janeiro,  except  one  line  of  battle  ship, 
which  he  requested  might  be  conducted  to 
an  English  port.  I  meant  to  escort  her  part 
of  the  way,  but  she  did  not  quit  the  fleet 
with  me  last  night  as  settled.  I  hope,  how- 
ever, she  may  arrive  safe,  as  she  is  not  in  a 
bad  state,  being  substituted  for  the  Martino 
de  Freitas,  which  was  at  first  destined  to  go 
to  England,  in  consequence  of  a  fresh  ar- 
rangement made  yesterday  on  the  latter 
being-  found  in  the  best  state  for  the  voy- 
age of  the  two.  I  have  detached  Captain 
Moore  in  the  MarlborougTi,  with  the  Lon- 
don, Monarch,  and  Bedford,  to  attend  the 
Portuguese  fleet  to  the  Brazils.  I  have 
thought  it  my  duty,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
order,  to  take  the  above  ships  under  his  or- 
ders, to  give  Capt.  Moore  one  to  hoist  a 
broad  pendant  after  passing  Madeira,  in  or- 
der to  give  him  greater  weight  and  conse- 
quence in  the  performance  of  the  important 
and  unusually  delicate  duties  I  have  confided 
to  him.  I  feel  the  most  perfect  reliance  in 
that  officer's  judgment,  ability,  and  zeal. — 
The  Portuguese  ships  did  not,  ?\\er  their  re- 
partition, want  more  provisions  or  slops  from 
us   than  the  list  enclosed,  which  I  supplied 

from  this  ship  and  the  Conqueror. This 

dispatch  will  be  delivered  by  Capt.  Yeo,  of 
his  Majesty's  ship  Confiance,  who  has  shewn 
great  address  and  zeal  in  opening  the  com-> 
munications  by  flag  of  truce,  which  it  was 
the  interest  of  those  in  power,  who  were 
against  the  measure  of  emigration  to  ob- 
struct. Lord  Strangford  speaks  of  his  con- 
duct in  terms  of  warm  approbation  ;  on  this 
ground  I  beg  leave  to  recommend  him  to 
their  Lordships,  to  whom  his  general  merits 
as  an  officer  are  already  well  known.  Hav- 
ing been  in  Lisbon  without  restraint  during 
the  intercourse,  he  is  qualified  to  answer 
any  questions  their  Lordships  may  wish  to 
put  to  him. — I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. — 
W.  Sidney  Smith. 

Memorandum. The  Diana   merchant 

vessel,  having  on  board  about  sixty  British 
subjects,  who  had  been  detained  in  conse- 
quence of  the  embargo,,  came  out  of  the  Ta^ 
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gus  in  company  with  the  Portuguese  fleet, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  she  bore  up  for  Eng- 
land at  the  commencement  ot  the  gale. 

France  and  Austria. Convention  be- 
tween them,  made  at  Fontainhleau,  Oit. 
10,  1807  —Iiatijied,  ATov.  Q,  180/. 

Art.  I.  The  Thalweg   of  Lisonzo  shall 
be  (he  limit  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  and 
the  Austrian  Provinces,    situate  on   the  left 
bank  of  its    mouth,    at   the  bottom   of  the 
Adriatic  Gulph,  unto  opposite  the  village  of 
ChrUtinisa,  near  the  Canal;  from  thence,  by 
the  straightest  line  that  it  is  possible  to  draw 
-the    limit,  shall  rejoin  the  ancient  frontier, 
near  the  village  of  BistofF;  so  that  the  two 
territories  of  Christinisa  and  Bistofl"  shall  re- 
main to  the  Kingdom  cf  Italy.     It  shall  fol- 
low the  ancient  frontier   to   the  summit  of 
Mount  Nataiame,    and   from  thence  a  line 
passing  from  the  East  to  the  North  of  Stu- 
vazella,  and  along  the  top  of  the  mountain 
beyond  the   villages  of  Creda,  Patoco,  and 
Boziana,  in  such  manner,  that  these  villages, 
and  that  of  Sturazella,  may  belong  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy,  shall  be  prolonged  to  the 
summit  of  Mount'Stre,  following  the  ancient 
frontier. — II.  For  this  purpose  the  Emperor 
of  the  French,  as  King  of  Italy,  cedes  to  the 
Emperor  of-  Austria,  all  that  he  possesses -on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Lisonzo,  in  full  property 
and  sovereignty.     The  Emperor  of  Austria 
also  cedes  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
King  of  Italy,  in  full  property  and  sovereign- 
ty, all  that  he  possesses  on  the  right  bank  of 
that  river  unto   the    point   indicated  in   the 
preceding  article,   comprising  all  that   is  si- 
tuate in  same  part,  whatever  it  may  be,  in 
the  Ex- Venetian  States,  to  be  united  for  ever 
to  the  Kingdom  of  Italy. — The  Isle  of  Mo- 
rostna,   being  situated  on   the  right  bank  of 
the  principal  arm  of  the  Lisonzo,   shall  re- 
main to  the  Kingdom  of  Italy. — III.  In  the 
territories  respectively  ceded,  the  subjects  of 
either   powers   established    on    one  of  the 
banks  of  the  Lisonzo,  and  possessed  of  pro- 
perty on  the  other  bank,  shall  be  authorised 
to  receive  the  produce  of  their  property  in 
kind,   it  being   thoroughly  understood,  that 
such  produce  shall  be  leg-.rily  occupied,  con- 
formably to  the  laws  of  police  and  customs 
in  force  in  either  state.     This  arrangement 
only  relates  to  that  portion  of  territory  con- 
tiguous to  the  river. — IV'.  There  shall  be  a 
military  road  communicating   between   the 
provinces  of  the   kingdom  of  Italy  to  the 
right  of  the  Lisonzo,  Istria,   and  Dalmatia, 
and  reciprocally.     The  conventions  relative 
to  this  road  shall  be  annexed  to  the  present 
act. — V.  A  passage  through  the  Austrian  ter- 
ritories shall  be  granted  to  the  Russian  troops 
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coming  from  Cattaro,  from  the  Kingdom  of 
Italy  to  the  Nieper.  These  troops  shall 
march  by  battalions,  with  arms,  baggage, 
and  artillery.  Every  requisite  aid  shall  bo 
afforded  them,  and  an  arrangement  relativs 
to  their  subsistence  shall  be  settled  betvyeeu 
the  Courts  of  Petersburg!!  and  Vienna.— VI. 
The  difficulties  which  arose  in  the  execution 
of  the  treaty  of  Presburgh  being. done  away 
by  the  restitution  of  the  Mouths  of  the  Cat- 
taro, the  Emperor  of  the  French  engages, 
that  the  fortress  of  Brannau  shall  be  eva- 
cuated by  his  troops  and  those  of  his  allies, 
which  fortress  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Aus- 
trian troops  one  month  at  the  latest  after  the 

exchange  of  the  ratifications. VTL  The 

present  convention  shall  be  ratified  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  ex- 
changed in  one  month  at  the  latest,  at 
Paris, 

French  Commercial  Decree,  Signed 
Napoleon,  and  dated  at  Fontainhleau, 
Nov.  13,  1807." 

We,  Napoleon,  Emperor  of  the  French, 
King  of  Italy,  and  Protector  of  the  Confede- 
ration of  the  Rhine,  upon  the  Report  of  our 
Minister  of  Finance,  have  decreed,  and  do 
decree,  as  follows: — Art.  I.  The  enactments 
of  our  Imperial  Decree  of  the  6th  August, 
1807,  are  applicable  to  the  cargoes  of  vessels 
which  may  arrive,  in  the  month  of  the  We- 
serj  those  articles  of  merchandize,   there- 
fore, specified  in  the  2d  article  of  the  said  de- 
cree, shall  be  seized  and  confiscated  ;   and  all 
colonial  produce  shall  be  accompanied  by 
certificates  of  origin  delivered  by  our  com- 
mercial commissaries   at  the  different  ports 
where  they  were  taken  on  board. — Art.  II. 
Our  commercial  commissaries  shall  not  con- 
fine themselves,  in  their  certificates,  merely 
to  attest,  from  the  colonies  of  England,  nqr 
from  her  commerce;   they  shall   also  point 
out   the   place    of  their  origin,    the   papers 
which  have  been  submitted  to  them  in  sup- 
port of  the  declaration  made  to  them,  and 
the  name  of  the  ship  on  board  which  they 
have  been  originally   transported  from  the 
place    where   they  were  produced,   to  that 
where  the  commissaries  reside.     They  shall 
address  duplicates  of  their  certificates  to  the 
Director  General  of  the  Customs. — Art.  III. 
All  ships  which,  after  having  touched  at  any 
British  port,  on  any  account  whatever,  shall 
arrive  in  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  and  of  the 
Weser,  shall  be  seized  and  confiscated,  to- 
gether with  their   cargoes,  without  any  ex- 
ception or  distinction  of  produce  or  merchan- 
dize.— Art. IV.   The  captains  of  ships  arri- 
ving in  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  or  of  the  We- 
ser, must  make  declaration  to  the  chief  offi* 
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cer  of   the  imperial  customs  on  that  station,      as  are  necessary  for  vindicating  the  honour  of 
of  the  place  from  which   they  sailed,   as  well      his  Crown,  and  procuring  reparation  and  sa- 


as  of  those  which  they  touched  at,  and   shall 
deliver  to  him  their  manifesto,  bills  of  lading, 
sea  papers  and  registers.     When  the  captain 
shall  have  signed  this  declaration,  and  deli- 
vered up  his  papers,  the  custom-house  offi- 
cers shall  interrogate  the  sailors,  one  by  one, 
in  presence  of  two  head  collectors  ;   if  it  ap- 
pear, from   this  examination,   that  the  ship 
has  touched  at  an  English  port,    beside  the 
seizure  and  confiscation  of  the  ship  and  car- 
go,  the  captain,  as  well  as  those  of  the  sai- 
lors,   who,    upon   their  examination,    have 
made  a  false  declaration,  shall  be  made  pri- 
soners,  and    shall   not  be  liberated  till  after 
paying  a  sum  of  six  thousand  francs  by  way 
of  penalty  for  the  captain,  and  a  sum  of  500 
francs  for  each  of  the  arrested  sailors,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  penalties  incurred  by  those  who 
falsify  their  sea-papers  and  registers. — Art. 
V.  If  the  advices  and  information  communi- 
cated to  the  director  of  our  customs   resident 
at  Hamburgh,  excite  suspicions  with  regard 
to  the  origin  of  the  cargoes,  they  shall  be  pro- 
visionally deposited  in  warehouses,  till  it  has 
been  ascertained  and  decid-.d,  that  they  come 
neither  from  England  nor  from  her  colonies. 
— Art.  VI.  The  line  of  officers  of  the  cus- 
toms formed  upon  the  Elbe,  and  the  frontiers 
of  "Holsteiii,  shall  be  augmented  by  100  men. 
The  director  general  of  our  customs  shall 
give  the   necessary  orders  for  placing  over- 
seers detached  from  that  line,  at  the  ports  si- 
tuated on  the  mouth  of  the  Weser,  and  for 
their  exercising   the  strictest   inspection  of 
all  ships  which   shall  approach. — Art.  VII. 
The  inspectors  of  customs,  are  authorised  to 
make  visits  to  the  Isle  of  Neuwerk,  and  to 
the  Wats,  or  other  little  isles  situated  in  the 
mouths  of  the  Elbe  and  Wezer. — Art.  VIII. 
The  commandants  of  troops  of  the  line,  and 
of  the  Gens  d'Armerie,  are  bound  to  lend 
their  aid  to  these  inspectors,  as  often  as  they 
shall  be  required  to  do  so  by  the  chief  custom 
house  officers  of  the  district. — Art.  IX.  Our 
ministers  of  war  and  finance,  are  charged, 
each  in  his  own   department,  with  the  exe- 
cution of  this  decree. 


Russia  asd  England.— •—'Order  of  Coun- 
cil for  general  reprisals  against  Russia. 
Dec.  18,  1807. 

At  the  Court  at  Windsor,  the  1  8th  of 
Dec.  IS07,  present  the  King's  Most  Excel- 
lent Majesty  in  Council.  His  Majesty  hav- 
ing taken  into  consideration  the  injurious 
and  hostile  proceeding  of  tbe  Emperor  of  all 
the  Russias,  as  set  forth  in  the  Declaration  of 
this  date,  issued  by  his  Majesty's  command ; 
and  being  determined  to  take  suoh  measures 


tisfaction,  his  Majesty  therefore  is  pleased, 
by  and  with  tiie  advice  of  his  Privy  Council, 
to  order,  and  it  is  hereby  ordered,  that  gene- 
ral reprisals  be  granted  against  the  ships, 
goods,  and  subjects,  of  the  Emperor  of  all 
the  Russias  (save  and  except  any  vessels  to 
which  his  Majesty's  licence  has  been  grant- 
ed, or  which  have  been  directed  to  be  re- 
leased from  the  embargo,  and  have  not  since 
arrived  at  any  foreign  port),  so  that  as  well 
his  Majesty's  fleets  and  ships,  as  also  all  other 
ships  and  vessels  that  shall  be  commission  - 
ated  by  letters  of  marque  or  general  reprisals, 
or  otherwise,  by  his  Majesty's  Commission- 
ers for  executing  the  office  of  Lord  High  Ad- 
miral of  Great  Britain,  shall  and  may  law- 
fully seize  all  ships,  vessels,  and  goods,  be- 
longing to  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias, 
or  his  subjects,  or  others  inhabiting  within 
the  territories,  of  the  Emperor  of  all  the 
Russias,  and  bring  the  same  to  judgment  in 
any  of  the  Courts  of  Admiralty  within  his 
Majesty's  dominions,  &:c.  &c.  &c. 


Jamaica. — Resolutions,  passed  unanimous!)/ 
by  the  House  of  Assembly ,  on   the  2Qth  of 
Oct.  180/ >   relative   to  the  distressed  slate 
of  the  Colon  1/ ,  and  especially  to  the  si'ooli- 
tion  Act,  passed  by  the  last  Parliament. 
Resolved,  That  the  Act  of  the  Impe- 
rial Parliament  for  abolishing  the  Slave  Trade 
is  pregnant  with   evils   to  this  island,  milita- 
ting not  only  against  its  general  welfare  and 
interest,  but  threatening  its  total  destruction 
as  a  British  West  India  Colony. — That  de- 
priving this  extensive  and  yet  unsettled  island 
of  the  means  of  a  supply  of  labourers  from 
Africa,   to  cultivate  the  soil,    must  be  even- 
tuilly  ruinous  to  the  proprietors  and  others 
interested  in  it ;   many  industrious  and  enter- 
prising settlers,  who  have  braved   the  diffi- 
culties  and   hardships,,  always  attendant  on 
infant   establishments   in    the    interior  and 
mountainous  situations,  will,  with  their  fa- 
milies, be  reduced  to  poverty  and  wretched- 
ness ;  and,  when  these  settlements  are  aban- 
doned by  their  present  inhabitants,  they  will 
again  become  the  haunts   and  fastnesses  of 
disaffected  and  rebellious  negroes.     *     *     * 
That  properties  in  possession  of  mortgagees, 
receivers,  guardians,  and  others,  must  short- 
ly fall  a  sacrifice  to  this  parliamentary  regula- 
tion ;  because,  from  their  peculiar  circum- 
stances,  they  cannot    be   supplied   with    la- 
bourers, the  result  of  which  will  be,  to  de- 
prive  a   numerous  description    of    persons, 
from    the  earliest   state  of  infancy,   to  the 
most  advanced  and  helpless  ages,  of  ihe  com- 
mon means  of  education  and  support. — The 
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committee  forbear,  at  present,  to  animadvert 
farther  on  the  injustice  and  impolicy  of  that 
part  of  the  act  which  relates  to  the  abolition 
.of  the  slave  trade.  The  British  Parliament 
has  so  enacted  it!  But  the  act  contains 
clauses,  foreign  to  the  avowed  purposes  of 
the  law,  which  are  calculated  to  establish 
measures  of  internal  regulation,  subversive 
cf  the  local  rights  and  legislative  authority  of 
this  island,  *  *  repugnant  to  its  colo- 
nial laws  long  existing,  and  founded  upon 
wise  policy,  and  most  humane  considera- 
tions. And  that  the  Act  of  this  Island  of 
the  15  Geo.  III.  cap.  18,  for  regulating  ihe 
manumission  of  negroes,  is  directly  counter- 
acted by  the  operation  of  the  clause  alluded 
to. — That  the  act  blends  two  distinct  objects 
the  one  having  an  external. operation  upon' 
our  commerce  and  trade,  which  was  the  ob- 
ject first  professed  by  the  partisans  of  the 
measure  ;  the  other,  from  the  various  altera- 
tions which  the  act  has  undergone,  and  in 
which  the  original  principles  were  departed 
from,  having  an  internal  and  unjust  opera- 
tion, by  interfering  with,  and  being  subver- 
sive of,  laws  which  are  to  regulate  the  inter- 
nal government  of  the  colony  ;  the  enacting 
of  which  has  long  and  uniformly  been  assert- 
ed by  this  island,  and  recognized  by  the  pa- 
rent state.  *  *  *  *  * — 
That,  as  the  original  settlers  of  this  island 
were  free  British  subjects,  many  of  whom 
assisted  in  the  conquest  of  it  from  Spain,  it 
is  manifest  that  they  brought  with  them  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  Britons:  that 
the  native  spirit  of  freedom,  which  distin- 
guishes British  subjects,  is  also  the  characte- 
ristic of  his  Majesty's  loyal  inhabitants  of 
Jamaica  ;  and  that  every  attempt  to  abridge, 
or'interfere  with,  the  colonial  rights  of  this 
island,  have  been  constantly  resisted.  The 
arbitrary  measures,  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  to  impose  the  Irish  form  of  legislation 
upon  this  country  ;  the  many  subsequent  en- 
deavours to  substitute  the  King's  instruc- 
tions for  laws  of  this  island  ;  to  raise  money 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  people's  re- 
presentatives; have  ever  been  resisted,  and, 
we  trust,  will  never  be  submitted  to  by  this 
colony. — Thai  persons  in  this  island,  charged 
with  offences  against  the  abolition  act,  are 
not,  as  in  Great  Britain,  liable  to  be  tried 
only  in  Courts  of  Record,  but  these  offences 
are  made  also  cognizable  in  the  Court  of 
Vice  Admiralty,  although  committed  in  the 
interior  of  the  country;,  which  enactment  is 
an  absolute  disfranchisement  of  the  colonist, 
by  depriving  him  of  his  birth-right,  the  trial 
by  jury. — That,  in  regard  to  the  resources  of 
the  island,  it  apj*?ars  that,  from  the  last  great 
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efforts  which  have  been  made  by  the  African 
merchant  and  factors  in  England,  the  im- 
portation of  slaves  in  the  current  year  has 
been  so  considerable,  as  to  have  produced, 
of  the  negro  duties,  a  surplus  of  near 
J  32,000  after  deducting  the  estimate  for 
the  year,  and  that  it  is  probable,  that  the 
duties  which  will  arise  from  the  negroes  re* 
cently  imported,  and  those  which  are  ex- 
pected to  arrive  before  the  day  limitedfor 
the  termination  of  the  trade,  will  amount  to 
a  further  sum  of  cf  20,000  making  about 
J.  50,000  appropriable  to  the  expence  of  the 
establishment  of  the  island,  or  towards  re- 
deeming the  island  papers,  which  are  out- 
standing, and  which  amount  to  JL  260,000,  a 
considerable  part  bearing  interest  at  eight 
percent.;  but,  immediately  after  the  first 
day  of  March  next,  that  resource  will  be  in- 
tirely  cut  off.  That  another  productive 
branch  of  the  island  revenue,  the  land  tax, 
introduced  to  meet  the  heavy  debt  occasion- 
ed by  the  Maroon  war,  and  other  martial 
laws,  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  come  in  aid 
of  our  exigencies  to  the  usual  extent,  since 
the  uncultivated  lands  are  now  rendered  of 
no  value  to  the  proprietors;  the  stamp  du- 
ties will  also,  necessarily,  be  diminished; 
and  the  operation  of  the  deficiency  law  will 
be  unavailing,  with  respect  to  the  objects  ei- 
ther of  policy  or  revenue,, since  the  tempta- 
tion which  induced  setiler.s  to  come  to,  or 
to  continue  in,  the  island,  will ,  no  longer 
exist,  the  natural  consequence  of  which  will 
be,  that  the  white  militia  must  inevitably  be 
considerably  diminished. That,  in  pur- 
suing the  inquiry  into  the  causes  which  have 
occasioned  the  reduction  of  the  value  of  the 
staple  commodities  of  this  island  in  the  Bri- 
tish markets,  the  committee  find  that  much 
light  has  been  thrown  on  the  subject  by  re- 
cent publications,  which  have  been  widely 
circulated,  and  by  the  report  of  a  committee 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  made  the  last 

session,  after  very  full  inquiry.- As  these 

publications,  and  that  report,  are  accompa- 
nied by,  and  grounded  on,  official  documents, 
and  the  most  respectable  evidence,  the  com- 
mittee consider  it  unnecessary  to  enter  on  an 
investigation  of  facts,  now  not  controverted, 
and  think  they  are  justified  in  reporting  that 
the  following  appear  the  principal  causes 
which  have  produced  the  extreme  deprecia- 
tion of  our  principal  staple,  sugar:  1st,  The 
departure  from. what  has  been  usually  called 
the  rule  of  the  war  of  1/56,  but  which,  in 
fact,  was  established  long  before  that  period, 
and  decided,  "  that  a  neutral  hud  no  right  to 
deliver  a  belligerent  from  the  pressure  of  his 
enemies'  hostiii ties,  by  trading  with  his  co- 
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lonies  in  time  of  war,  in  any  manner  which 
was  prohibited  in  time  of  peace."  2d.  The 
peculiar  relaxations  of  this  rule,  by  the  or- 
ders issued  to  the  prize-courts,  in  the  years 
1/04-  and  1/L)S,  respectively,  which,  with 
very  trifling  modifications,  continue  to  re- 
gulate the  decrees  of  those  important  tribu- 
nals. 3d.  The  geographical  position  of  the 
ports  of  the  United  States  of  North  Ameri- 
ca, the  neutral  power  chiefly  engaged  in  car- 
rying the  produce  of  the  enemies'  West  In- 
dia Colonies,  which  renders  the  few  restric- 
tions yet  retained  by  the  last-mentioned  or- 
ders, to  be  hardly  an  inconvenience,  as  they 
are  got  over  by  systematic  fraud  and  perju- 
ry. 4th.  The  easy  expence,  and  security 
with  which,  by  means  of  this  fraudulent  sys 
stem  of  neutrality,  the  sugars  of  the  enemies' 
colonies  are  transported  to  the  European 
markets,  it  having  been  proved  that,  for 
freight  and  insurance  alone,  the  British 
planter  pays  for  every  hundred  weight  of 
sugar,  conveyed  through  the  parent  state  to 
the  ports  of  Holland,  or  the  North  of  Eu- 
rope, 8s.  1  Id.  sterling,  and  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, 12s.  6d.  more  than  attaches  on  the 
goods  of  the  French  or  Spanish  cultivator, 
carried  in  neutral  bottoms  to  the  same  mar- 
kets. 5th.  The  restrictions  on  importation 
into  the  continental  ports,  from  the  power 
and  influence  of  the  French  domination, 
whilst  the  temptation  to  resist  or  evade  it,  is 
taken  away  by  the  abundant  supply  brought 
under  the  neutral  flag.  tith.  A  »*igid  en- 
forcement of  the  navigation  system  against 
the  British  colonists,  at  the  time  when  it  was 
thought  expedient  to  grant  relaxations  in 
favour  of  neutrals  and  enemies.  The  agri- 
culture of  the  colonies  of  the  latter  has  been 
encouraged  by  a  monopoly  of  the  demand 
from  the  United  Str.tes  of  America,  and  by 
having  their  produce  transported  under  the 
safe  and  cheap  protection  of  the  neutral  flag, 
To  every  market  where  it  was  in  request. 
The  British  planter,  without  funds  or  credit 
in  the  mother  country,  where  his  staple  was 
of  no  value,  has  been  restrained  from  barter- 
ing any  part  of  his  sugar,  in  exchange  for 
the  lumber  and  fish  which  could  not  be  dis- 
pensed with,  which  his  rum  was  unequal  to 
satisfy,  and  for  which,  often,  it  would  not  be 
received,  whilst  it  has  been  shewn  that  no 
other  resources  were  left.  He  has  been 
called  upon  to  send  to  the  American  market 
such  produce  as  he  wished  to  sell  or  barter 
there  in  British  bottoms,  but  no  convoys 
have  been  appointed,  no  facilities  given  to 
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an  intercourse  which  would  have  required 
the  most  decided  and  regular  protection.  He. 
is  required  to  sacrifice  his  all  to  the  preser- 
vation of  what  is  called  the  navigation  sys- 
tem. Of  that  system  he  admits  the  wisdom 
and  general  utility;  but  he  humbly  submits, 
that  it  should  be  supported  at  the  common 
expence  of  the  empire ;  and  must  be  per- 
mitted to  doubt  the  justice  of  relaxing  it  for 
temporary  purposes,  in  favour  of  other  class- 
es, and  rigidly  enforcing  it  against  him  alone, 
when  not  merely  occasioning  expence  and 
inconvenience,  but  overwhelming  him  with 
ruin.  7th.  The  inadequacy  of  the  demand 
for  the  use  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
compared  with  the  production  of  the  colo- 
nies, which  must,  under  the  existing  laws, 
be  carried  and  deposited  there,  whether  there 
shall  or  shall  not  be  a  prospect  of  exporta- 
tion. The  excess  of  importation,  above  the 
consumption  of  the  United  Kingdom,  is 
nearly  two-fifths  of  the  whole  quantity,  or 
above  100,000  hogsheads  of  sugar  ;  but  the 
loss  of  two-fifths  of  the  gross  produce  of  his 
estate  will  be  far  from  the  measure  of  the 
planter's  damage;  the  remainder  can  never 
bear  a  fair  price,  whilst  the  quantity  in  the 
market  so  far  exceeds  what  the  consumer 
requires.  Which  excess  and  depression  are 
increased  by  encouraging  a  licensed  inter- 
course with  the  Island  of  St.  Domingo  or 
Hayti.  8th.  The  excessive  duties  which 
continue  to  be  levied  on  this  staple  now 
bearing  no  proportion  to  the  price,  falling 
nearly,  if  not  wholly,  on  the  grower,  and 
not  as  has  been  at  all  times  intended  or  pro- 
tessed,  on  the  consumer. To  these  may- 
be added  the  discouragement  to  the  planters 
by  the  consumption,  in  the  navy  and  other- 
.wise,  of  foreign  brandies  and  spirits,  the  use 
of  which  might  be  in  a  great  measure  super- 
ceded by  rum.  A  policy  infringing  the  sys- 
tem of  reciprocal  monopoly,  and  aggravating 
distress,  which  more  liberal  conduct  towards 
the  colonies  might  have  alleviated. Con- 
tinuing upon  coffee  a  duty,  amounting  to  a 
prohibition,  in  place  of  endeavouring  to 
bring  this  wholesome  beverage  into  general 
use,  must  be  a  just  subject  of  complaint  to 
the  inhabitants  of  this  island,  and  must  by 
the  committee  be  adverted  to,  as  affecting 
the  price  of  an  important  staple,  which  may 
soon  be  excluded  from  the  continental  mar- 
ket, through  the  only  channel  open  to  the 
grower. — But  the  overwhelming  distress  of 
the  sugar-planter,  swallows  up  all  inferior 
and  less  pressing  evils. 

(To  be  coyitinued.) 
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Lord  Clarendon  in  the  1st  Volume  of  his  History  of  the  Rebellion,  p.  203,  states,  that,  "  when  the  factious 
members  ot  the  House  of  Commons  wanted  to  have  any  thing  pass  the  House  which  they  feared  would 
meet  with  opposition,  they  would  draw  up  a  Petition  to  the  Parliament,  and  send  it  to  their  friends  in  the 
country  to  get  it  signed,  and  brought  it  up  to  the  Parliament  by  as  many  as  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  do  it. 
way  was,  to  prepare  a  Petition,  very  modest  and  dutiful  for  the  form  ;  and  for  the  matter,  not  very 
liable;  and  to  communicate  it  at  some  Public  Meeting,  where  care  was  taken  it  should  be  re- 
ceived .i:  approbation.  The  subscription  of  a  very  few  hands  filled  the  paper  itself,  where  the  Petition 
v  '  itten,  and  therefore  many  more  sheets  were  annexed,  for  the  reception  of  the  number,  which  gave 
all  the  credit)  and  procured  all  the  countenance,  to  the  undertaking.  When  a  multitude  of  hands  was  pro- 
cured, the  Petition  itself  was  cut  off,  and  a  new  one  framed,  suitable  to  the  design  in  hand,  and  an- 
nexed to  the  lon^  List  of  Names  which  were  subscribed  to  the  former.  By  this  means,  many  men  found 
their  hands  subscribed  to  Petitions  of  which  they  before  had  never  heard." 
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SUMMARY  OF  POLITICS. 

Peace. Rumours  of  Peace  having 

been  afloat  for  some  days,  and  there  being 
a  talk,  amongst  the  out  faction,  of  promo- 
ting Petitions  for  Peace,  I  shall  offer  to  the 
reader  what  presents  itself  to  my  mind  up- 
on the  subject. Whether  it  be   true,  or 

false,  that  the  late  intercourse  with  France 
and    Holland,    through   the   means  of    the 
Austrian   Embassador   and  his  messengers, 
relate  to  proposals  for  negotiation  ;  whether 
it  be  actually  the  case,  that  the  mediation  of 
Austria  has  been  offered  to  England,  and  re- 
fused by  her  ministers,  upon  th«  ground   of 
Austria  hersell  not  being  independent  ;  whe- 
ther those  ministers  have  declared,  that  they 
will   negotiate  only  with  France,  directly, 
and,  anticipating  the  demands  of  Napoleon, 
have  expressed  the  laudable  determination  of 
never  suffering  England's  ancient  rights  upon 
the  seas  to  become  matter  of  discussion  in 
the   arrangement  of  any  treaty,    to  which 
England  shall  be  one  of  the  parties :  whe- 
ther any  part,  or  all,  or  none,  of  this   be 
true,  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  ;   nor  would 
knowledge,  in  that  respect,  be  of  any  use 
towards  enabling  me  to  form  any  judgment 
upon  the  question  of  peace,  seeing  that  no- 
thing that  can   be   said,    or  contemplated, 
by  the  negotiating   parties,    can   alter    the 
real  state  of  things,  as  it  notoriously  exists. 
This    state   of  things   is  described  in  very 
few   words  :    Napoleon  has  conquered  the 
continent   of   Europe.      The   three  states, 
Russia,    Austria,   and  Prussia,    who  retain 
their  former  names  and  sovereigns,  and  who 
are  not  actually  governed  by  his  generals  and 
his  troops,  are,  nevertheless,  not  indepen- 
dent }  but  are,  and  must  be,  compelled  to 
do  whatsoever  it  may  please  him  to  com- 
itiand  them  to  do,  and,  of  course,  roitijsre, 
as  far  as  they  have   the  power  of  injuring, 
this  country  j  while  all  the  maritime  states, 
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from  the  Baltic  to  the  Hellespont,  are  under 
his  absolute  and  immediate  con i roul  j   Eng- 
land  alone,    (for    the   fate   of   Sweden     is 
hardly   known)   of  all   Europe,    remaining 
truly  independent  of  his  power. — --Such  is 
the  state  of  things  ;  and,  in  order  to  form  a 
judgment  as  to  what  ought  to  be  our  terms 
of  peace,  if  now  made,  we  must  iirst  consi- 
der, what  are  the  probable  views  of  Napoleon 
respecting  us.     He  has  conquered  all  Eu- 
rope, England   excepted;  and,  it  is  in    the 
nature   of  ambition,  never  to   rest,  until  it 
can  go  no  further.     The  nearer,  too,  thai  it 
approaches  its  utmost  limits,  the  more  eager 
it  becomes.     Thus  have  we  constantly  seen 
it,  in  the  case  before   us.     Long  ago   was 
Napoleon  so  firmly  seated,  his  power  so  de- 
cidedly greater  than  that  of  any  other  prince 
in  Europe,  that,  if  security  and  superiority 
would  have  satisfied  him,  perfectly  satisfied 
he   must  have   been.     But,  we  have  seen, 
that  his  eagerness  for  conquest  has  increased* 
with   his   success;    and   we  now   see  him 
grasping,  in  every  direction,  to   add  to  that 
power,  which  seems  almost  incapable  of  re- 
ceiving an  addition.      Upon  what  ground, 
then,  can  any  man  pretend   to  hope,  that 
he-does  not  wish  to  conquer  England  ;  and 
that  he  has  not  resolved  upon  the  conquest  ? 
England,    without  the   conquest  of  whom 
many  of  his  other  conquests  are   insecure  ; 
England,  whose   example,  if  left  indepeh* 
dent,  might  and  would,  be  so  troublesome 
to  him  ;  England,  of  whom,  for  so   many 
reasons,  he  bears  a  deadly  hatred  ;  England, 
who   has,  in  all   times,    been  the  rival  of 
France ;     England,     between     whom    and 
France,  it  is    now,  in   the  presence  of  all 
nations,  a  contest,  which  shall  hereafter  be 
looked  upon  as  the  fust  nation  in  the  world  ? 
Upon  what  ground,  then,  I  ask,  is  it,   that 
any  one  can  pretend  to  hope,  that  he    does 
not  seriously  meditate  the  conquer  of  Eng- 
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land  j  and  that,  while  he  lives,  there  is  any 
thing  but  an  exertion  of  our  power  that  will 
give  us  a  chance  of  escaping  the  fate  of  Hol- 
land and  Portugal  ? If  there  be  noground 


for  hoping,  that  this  is  not  the  case,  the  ad 
vice  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  to  wit, 
that  we  should  bring  down  our  minds  to  the 
new  state  of  things  in  the  world  ;  and  that 
we  should  no  longer  be  unhappy,  because 
we  cannot  be  so  great  as  formerly  ;  this  ad- 
vice is  perfectly  useless  ;  for,  there  is  no 
sort  of  submission,  no  degree  of  humiliation 
ordisgrace,  s|iort  of  absolute  slavery,  that 
would  satisfy  Napoleon,  who  has  left  us  but 
this  simple  alternative,  to  be  the  greatest 
nation  or  no  nation  at  all.-  'With  this  al- 
ternative before  us  it  is  that  we  must  make 
peace  with  him,  if  we  make  any  peace  at  all  ; 
for,  whether  in  peace  or  in  war,  he  will 
speedily  pursue  his  object ;  and,  if  it  be  true, 
that  he  now  speaks  of  peace,  with  an  inten- 
tion of  making  a  treaty,  it  is  only  because  he 
thinks  that  a  treaty,  such  as  he  hopes  tomake 
with  us,  would  answer  his  purpose,  at  this 
time,  better  than  an  uninterrupted  continua- 
tion of  the  war. Therefore,  in  making  a 

peace  with  him,  we  should  resolve  not  to 
suffer  him  to  profit  from  such  peace  to  our 
annoyance.  He  has  the  land,  and  we  have 
the  sea.  If  he  would  restore  Holland,  Den- 
mark, Portugal,  Spain,  and  Naples  to  a  real 
independence,  then  we  might  agree  to  relax 
in  the  exercise  of  our  maritime  power  ;  but, 
if  he  be  inflexible  as  to  the  preserving  of  his 
controul  over  the  states  upon  the  coast  of  the 
continent,  we  should  be  inflexible  in  our 
resolution  so  to  exercise  our  power,  in  peace, 
as  to  prevent  the  resources  of  those  states 
from   being  turned  against  us  at  the  renewal 

of  a  war. 1  do  not  pretend  to  lay  down 

what  ought  to  be  the  precise  conditions  of  a 
treaty  with  him  ;  but,  it  appears  to  me, 
that,  as  long  as  he  holds  controul  over  the 
states  above  mentioned,  we  never  should  suf- 
fer" any  ship  of  war  of  those  states  to  sail 
upon  the  sea  ;  and  further,  that  we  should 
make  it  ground  of  war,  if,  in  any  of  those 
states,  ships  of  war  were  known  to  be  erect- 
ing. 1  know  I  shall  be  told,  that,  to  insist 
upon  terms  like  these  would  be  to  say,  that 
we  will  not  have  peace  ;  but,  my  answer 
is,  that  terms  like  these  we  must  have,  or 
we  have  only  this  choice  left,  go  to  war 
again  in  a  year  or  be  conquered  ;  and,  go  to 
war,  too,  in  a  much  worse  relative  situation 

then    we   now   are. The    late  orders  of 

council,  though  breathing  a  low  huckster -like 
language,  have,  as  I  predicted  they  would, 
produced  terrible  alarm  and  distress  in  many 
of  t'ae  countries  under  the  dominion,  or  con- 
'  iroul,  'of  France.     Li  this  system  be  perse- 
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vered  in  for  a  year  or  two,  it  will  become 
settled  j  it  will  effect  a  revolution  in  men's 
minds  with  regard  to  that  maritime  domi- 
nion, which  we  shall  be  perceived  to  pos- 
sess in  reality  as  well  as  in  name.  It,  there- 
fore, behoves  Napoleon  to  stifle  this  system 
in  its  birth  ;  not  to  let  it  have  a  fair  trial  ; 
to  get  rid  of  it,  for  a  while  at  least,  by  a 
peace.  Against  this  device  our  ministers 
ought  to  be  upon  their  guard. The  "  Pe- 
titions for  Peace,"  of  which  the  Morning 
Chronicle  talks  so  much,  will,  I  suppose, 
bear  a  pretty  faithful  resemblance,  in  their 
origin,  to  those   petitions  so  well   described 


by  Lord  Clarendon,  in  the  passage  taken  for 
my  motto  tothis  sheet:  and,  then,  all  that  the 
ministers  will  have  to  do,  is,  to  send  out  their 
scouts  to  obtain  addresses,  breathing  senti- 
ments exactly  the  reverse  of  those  expressed 
in  the  petitions.  But,  I  am  quite  at  a  loss 
to  foresee  what  the  petitioners  can  possibly 
say  at  this  time,  upon  the  subject.  To 
beseech  the  king  to  make  peace  upon  safe 
and  honourable  terms  is  evidently  useless, 
because  he  expresses  his  anxious  wish  to  d© 
that,  and  because,  moreover,  that  will  leave 
him  to  judge  of  what  terms  are  safe  and  ho- 
nourable. To  beseech  him  to  make  peace 
upon  any  terms  that  Napoleon  chooses  to  dic- 
tate, they  will  hardly  ventare  ;  and,  there- 
fore, I  cannot  see  what  they  can  say  that 
will  have  any  sense  or  meaning  in  it.  If, 
indeed,  a  negotiation  were  begun,  and  it 
was  understood,  for  instanee,  that  we  con- 
tended for  the  possession  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  or  the  re-possession  of  Hanover  by 
the  Elector,  and  that  all  other  matters  were 
arranged  j  then,  to  petition  the  king  to  give 
up  the  point,  in  order  that  peace  might  be 
restored,  would  have  some  sense  in  it ;  but 
there  can  be  no  sense  in  a  vague  application 
to  him  to"  restore  the  blessings  of  peace," 
without  knowing,  of  pretending  to  know, 
any  thing  of  the  obstacles  which  stand  in  ths 
way  of  accomplishing  that  object,  which, 
beforehand,  he  assures  them,  he  has  most 
anxiously  at  heart.  Indeed,  it  is,  I  think, 
evident  enough,  that  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances, to  send  up  **  petitions  for 
peace,"  as  they  are  called,  must  be  consider- 
ed as  a  mere  party  device  ;  a  mere  attempt  of 
the  outs  to  annoy  the  ins,  and  to  lessen  their 
own  personal  disgrace  by  dividing  it  with  a 
portion  of  the  people,  hot  many  of  whom, 
however,  will,   I   should  think,  be   willing 

to   become    their  tools. The    Morning 

Chronicle,  which  is  the  herald  of  the  Whig 
politics,  has  requested  the  public  to  mirk 
well,  and  to  bear  in  mind,  that  Mr.  Can- 
ning has  said,  in  his  answer  to  the  Russian 
declaration,  that**  the  last aegeciation  was 
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broken  off  upon  points,  in  which  England 
was  not  immediately  interested."  Well, 
and  what  then  ?  It  might  be  shameful 
enough  to  break  off  the  negociation  upon 
such  points  ;  but,  to  whom  does  the  shame 
belong  ?  To  the  ministry  then  in  power 
certainly  ;  and  that  ministry  Was  composed 
of  those  who  are  now  out  of  power.  But, 
do  we  not  remember,  that  that  ministry,  by 
the  hand  of  Mr.  Fox,  declared,  that  they 
never  would  make  peace,  without  obtaining 
the  restoration  of  Hanover,  which,  according 
to  Lord  Grenville's  expression,  "  ought  to  be 
as  dear  to  us  as  Hampshire  ?"  And  yet,  they 
have  now  the  assurance,  to  endeavour  to  raise 
a  clamour  for  peace,  and  to  excite  a  prejudice 
against  their  rivals,  as  being  resolved  to 
withhold  that  blessing  from  the  country, 
without  any  regard  to  the  terms,  upon  which 

it  might  be  obtained. In  this  clamour, 

however,  some  of  the  party  will  hardly 
join  ;  and,  I  think,  that  I  here  perceive, 
the  approach,  not  of  the  fall,  but  of  the 
complete  annihilation,  of  Whiggism,  which 
has  existed  for  about  one  hundred  and  forty 
years,  to  the  infinite  injury  of  England. 
American  States   (continued  from  page 

54.) The  following   is  given,     in     the 

American  papers,  of  the  9th  of  December,  as 
the  supposed  substance  of  Mr.  Canning's  note 
to  Mr.  Munroe,  respecting  the  affair  of  the 
Chesapeake.-^- —  "  Mr.  Canning's  answer 
"  Mr.  Monroe  is  said  to  state ;  that  the  Bri- 
"  tish  Government  has  always  claimed  and 
<f  exercised  the  right  to  take  British  seamen 
'"  wherever  found  ;  that  according  to  mo- 
"  dern  usages  of  civilized  nations,  national 
fC  vessels  were  not  liable  to  .->earch  5  that  Great 
5f.  Britain  will  conform  to  this  usage;  that  for 
"  the  affair  of  the  Chesapeake  reparation 
"  will  be  made,  and  a  minister  sent  to  the 
*'  United  States  for  that  purpose.  No  hint 
tU  is. given  as  to  the  nature  or  extent  of  the 
*-  reparation.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  ex- 
"  pressly  stated,  that  the  claim  of  the  Ame- 
'"  .rican  Government  to  reparation  is  lessen- 
"■  edby  the  refusal  to  deliver  up  their  men, 
ic  and  by  the  President's  Proclamation,  both 
(t  ,of  which  are  considered  as  acts   of  hos- 

■  "  -tility  on  our  part.  That  the  minister  sent 
-'•to  the  United  States  would  be  expressly 

."-instructed  not  lo  blend  with  the  affair  of 
"  the  Chesapeake  either  the  impressment  of 
"searnen,  or  any  other  subject  of  dif- 
"  ference  between  the  two  countries.  The 
f{  letter  is  in  a  style  more  haughty  than 
','  conciliatory,  and  calculated  rather  to  in- 
"  crease  than  lessen  the  sentiment  of  in- 
*,'  dignation  so  generally  excited  by  the  un- 
*f  principled  conduct  of  Great   Britain   to- 

*•*  wards  neutrals  generally,  and  particularly 
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"  towards  the  United  States.' 
no  saying  how  far  this  may  be  correct ;  but, 
I  think,  it  is  very  likely  to  be  tolerably  so  ; 
and,  if  that  be  the  case,  the  Note  has  not 
much  in  it  that  is  objectionable.  "  Great 
"  Britain"  has  not  always  claimed  and  ex- 
ercised the  right  in  question;  "  Great  Bri- 
"  tain"  has  never  exercised  it ;  but  Eng- 
land has  both  claimed  and  exercised  it ; 
and,  why  she  should  not  do  it  now,  I  can 
see  no  reason,  except  it  be  found  in  her 
union  with  Scotland,  and  in  her  having 
foolishly  adopted  a  nickname,  when  under 
the  rule  of  the  Whigs  of  former  times. 
Who  would  not  laugh  at  the  French,  if  they 
were  to  call  their  country  "  Great  Gaul  ?" 
We  have  now  got  a  name  making,  toge- 
ther with  that  of  the  king,  a  long  lawyer- 
like piece  of  tautology,  that  is  perfectly  ri- 
diculous.  That  the  Americans  should  call 

Mr.  Canning's  style  "  haughty,"  is  not  at 
all  surprizing;  for,  they  would  be  satisfied 
with  nothing  short  of  licking  their  feet  ; 
that  is  to  say,  unless  they  found  us  seriously 
bent  upon  resenting  their  insolence  and  in- 
justice.  The  receipt  of  newspapers  from 

Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  have  enabled  me  to 
furnish  the  people  of  England  with  some 
specimens  of  the ''  mild,  unoffending,  and 
"  peaceful"  conduct  of  the  Americans; 
and,  I  should  hope,  that  these  specimens 
would  have  a  powerful  tendency  towards 
producing  a  right  way  of  thinking,  with 
respect  to  the  disposition  of  the  Americans, 
in  every  Englishman,  the  editor  of  the 
Morning  Chronicle  solely  excepted.  In  the 
month  of  September  last,  a  mutiny  took 
place  on  board  the  English  frigate,  the  Ja- 
son* Capt.  Cochrane,  then  being  in  the 
harbour  of  New  York.  The  principal  mu- 
tineers were  tried,  at  Halifax,  on  the  27th 
of  that  month,  and  two  of  them  were  ex- 
ecuted, according  to  their  sentence.  I  will 
first  give  an  account  of  what  then  took 
place,  as  published  in  the  Halifax  paper  of 

the     13th.     of   October. ''    Yesterday 

"  morning  at  8  o'clock,  William  Caton 
"  and  Mounsey  Tinning,  two  of  the  unfor- 
"  tunate  men,  who  were  sentenced  to  death 
"  on  the  27th  ult.  for  Mutiny  on  board  of 
"  His  Majesty's  frigate  Jason,  were  execut- 
"  ed  at  the  fore-yard  arm  of  that  ship. 
({  Campbell,  Bone,  Brown  and  Denen, 
"  alias  Matthews,  then  also  sentenced  to 
"  death,  were  respited  after  they  had  as- 
"  cended  the  platform. — As  a  justification 
"  of  their  conduct,  these  men  had  agreed 
"  together  to  persist  in  a  charge  of  cruelty 
"  against  their  officers,  under  the  idea  that 
"  such  a  conduct,  would  excite  so  compas- 
"  sionate  an  interest  in  their  favor,  as  would 
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"  ultimately  lead  to  their  pardon  ;  and  so 
'"'  general  had  been  the  compassion  excited, 
cf  thai  a  petition  had  been  presented  in  their. 
rf  behalf  by  the  Marine  Humane  Society. 
*!  Their  execution  was  in  consequence  de- 
Ci  laved,  and  the  strictest  enquiries  instituted, 
"  until  the  Commander  in  chief  had  become 
"  so  fully  satisfied  bf  the  falsehood  of  the 
'*'  charges,  and  of  the  great  criminality  of 
"  Gaton  and  Tinning,  in  particular,  that 
"  mercy  could  not,  without  injury  to  the 
"  service,  be  extended  to  them.  Just  as 
"  these  men  were  leaving  the  cabin  to  as- 
"  cend  the  platform,  the  whole  six,  expect- 
"  ing  to  suffer,  burst  into  tears,  and,  address- 
"  ing  the  reverend  gentlemen  who  attended 
"  them,  said  "  thej  could  not  bear  to  go 
"  out  of  the  world  with  a  lie  in  their  mouths. 
"  That  the  charges  they  had  stated  against 
"  their  officers  were  not  true,  and  had  only 
"  been  made  by  them,  in  hopes  to  excite 
"  compassion."  They  requested  those  gen- 
"  tlemen  to  commit  to  writing,  this,  their 
"  dying  declaration,  and  they  would  all 
"  sign  it.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and 
"  having  been  favored  with  it,  it  is  with 
"  the  utmost  satisfaction  we  communicate 
"  it  to  the  public  They  also  at  the  awful 
"  moment  of  their  departure,  declared, 
"  that  they,  with  the  men  recomm.end- 
"  ed  to  mercy,  had  combined  to  criminate 
"  their  officers.  They  asked  pardon  of  their 
"  officers  for  their  injurious  conduct  in  as- 
"  persing  their  characters,  and  exhibited  the 
"  strongest  marks  of  penitence  and  con- 
*'  trition." 

Confession. 
"  We,  the  undersigned,  most  solemnly 
"  declare,  before  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stanser,  and 
"  the  Rev.  George  Wright,  as  we  shall  an- 
"  swer  at  the  day  of  judgment,  that  we 
"  have  never  been  tyrannically  or  ill  treated 
"  by  Capt.  Cochrane,  or  any  of  the  offi- 
"  cers  of  his  majesty's  ship  Jason  ;  but,  on 
"  the  contrary,  have  always  met  with  good 
"  usage,  and  have  nothing  to  complain  of. 
"  As  witness  our  hands  this  12th  day  of 
"  Oct.  ISO/.— Wm.Caton,  Thomas  Camp- 
"  bell,  Peter  Bond,  X,  his  mark,  Moun- 
"  sey  Tinning,  Robert  Denen,  alias  John 
"  Matthews,   Patrick  Brown,  X,  his  mark. 

"   Witness.     Robert    Stanser,    George 

"  Wright." Now   I  proceed  to  state, 

from  the  same  authority,  that  which  will 
clearly  shew,  that  the  crime  of  these  un- 
fortunate men,  that  their  ignominious  exit 
from  life,  and  the  injury  done,  in  this  case, 
to  our  navy  and  our  country,  are  all  to  be 
attributed  to  the  malice,   the  insolence,  and 
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consul  at  New  York.  In  order  to  deliver 
those  dispatches,  a  boat,  with  a  Lieutenant 
a  1  d  eight  men  in  her,  was  sent  on  shore. 
She  had  scarcely  arrived  at  the  landing  place, 
when  several  hundreds  of  people,  some  of 
them  lawyers,  assembled  on  it,  and  openly 
invited  the  boat's  crew  to  desert,  telling 
them,  that  "  they  were  now  in  a  land  of  li- 
*'  berty,  where  they  would  be  protected, 
"  and  that  that  was  the  time  to  shake  off 
"  the  galling  yoke  of  British  oppression  and 
'.'  slavery."  The  sailors,  lured  by  such  an 
invitation,  and  emboldened  by  the  number 
of  their  new  and  kind  friends,  leaped  from 
the  boat,  and  were  received,  by  the  malig- 
nant host,  with  shouts  of  applause.  The 
Lieutenant,  however  (whose  name,  I  re^ 
gret,  does  not  appear),  pursued  them,  and 
intrepidly  rushing  amongst  the  civilized  sa- 
vages, seized  two  of  his  men  ;  and,  in  spite 
of  the  imprecations  and  threats  that  resound- 
ed from  every  quarter,  dragged  them  to  his 
boat,  and  thus  returned  to  the  frigate.  Eut,  it 
soon  afterwards  appeared,  that  this  was  but  the 
first  germ  of  that  mutiny,  the  seeds  of  which 
had  been  artfully  sown  on  board  the  frigate, 
by  the  Americans,  who  had  been  admitted 
alongside  in  the  pilot  and  provision  boats.  Al- 
most the  whole  of  the  crew  became  implica- 
ted in  a  conspiracy,  which  went  "  to  th» 
"  seizing  of  the  ship,  and  delivering  her  up 
"  to  the  Americans."  The  officers,  with  a 
courage  and  presence  of  mind,  seldom  to  be 
met  with  in  such  perfection  as  in  the  British 
Navy,  frustrated  the  design,  and  though  the 
shore  was  hostile  to  them,  they  succeeded,  by 
degrees,  in  securing  the  ringleaders.  When 
they  had  done  this,  the  frigate  immediately 
sailed  for  Halifax,  leaving  behind,  however, 
the  six  seamen,  who  had  been,  as  above 
mentioned,  invited    and    protected    by  the 

people   of    New   York. "  This,"  the 

Morning  Chronicle  may  say,  "  is  the  ac- 
"  count  given  by  the  enemies  of  us,  advo- 
"  cates  for  America."  But,  I  will  give  tha* 
gentleman  an  article  from  an  American 
newspaper,  published  at  Richmond,  in  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  24th  of  July  last,  just  at  the 
time  when  the  desertions  from  our  ships  at 
Norfolk,  in  Virginia,  led  to  the  affair  of  the 
Chesapeake  ;  and,  without  any  shuffling  and 
equivocating,  let  the  Morning  Chronicle 
tell  me  what  he  and  his  faction  have  to  say 

in  defence  of  it. 1  must  first  state  to  the 

reader,  that,  in  order  to  assist  our  officers, 
in  their  endeavours  to  put  a  stop  to  the  de- 
sertion from  the  fleet,  arising  from  the  base 
inveigling  of  the  Americans,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Halifax  had  associated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  rewards  to  those  who  would 
3"?"  '  a'  '  deserters.    Upon  this,  the  follow- 
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ing  article,  extracted,  as  above-mentioned, 
from  the  American  paper,  descants,  at  the 
lame  time  that  it  expresses  its  joy  at  the  de- 
sertion  which   prevails. "    Richmond, 

"  Virginia,  24th  July,  1807. — In  this  day's 
"  paper,  the  patriot  will  read  with  pleasure, 
"  that  the  spirit  of  desertion  from  the  Bri- 
"  tish  fleet  prevails  to  a  degree,  which 
ee  threatens  their  service  with  destruction. 
"  The  merchants  of  Halifax,  long  famed 
"  for  their  hostility  to  the  independency  and 
"  prosperity  of  the  United  States,  have 
**  formed  an  association  to  counteract  this 
temper  by    rewards,  8cc. 


to  ship,  and  our  foe  trill  le  deprived  of 
the  means  of  annoyance. These  things 


"  tary  instruments  of  the  most  oppressive 
"  tyranny,  these  advocates  for  human  ser- 
"  vitude  and  wretchedness,  have  ottered  no 
"  less  that  JA  dollars  a  man,  to  intercept 
"  the  victims  of  power  and  oppression  from 
"  the  enjoyment  of  light  and  liberty.  And 
**  yet,  notwithstanding  these  efforts,  and  the 
"  terrors  of  punishment,  the  love  of  liberty 
**  seems  to  prevail. — How  long  do  these  Ha- 
"  Iifax  associators  calculate  upon  the  enjoy- 
"  ment  of  privileges  which  they  use  for  such 
"  inhuman  purposes?  Do  they  believe  be- 
'*  causea  sailor  is  knockeddown,  then  gagged, 
"  then  manacled,  and  thus  carried  on  board 
**  that  little  Hell,  called  a  British  Man  of 
"  War,  he  will  forget  that  he  once  was  a 
*'  member  of  a  civilized  community  ?  that 
"  he  felt,  thought,  hoped,  and  loved,  with 
"  the  feelings  customary  to  human  beings? 

*'  In  what  situation  will  the  merchants 

"  of  Halifax  be,  if  active  and  open  war  shall 
"  take  place  between  the  United  States  and 
''  Great  Britain  ?  Sound  policy  will  dic- 
"  tate  that  the  British  Government  should 
"  be  deprived  of  that  important  station  ? 
*  The  inimical  conduct  of  the  inhabitants 
**  will,  decide  the  question  :  and  the  enter - 
"  prise  of  oUr  fellow  citizens  of  New  Eng- 

"  land  will  soon  accomplish  the  object. 

"  Yes,  Halifax  will  be  remembered  ;  her 
"  iniquities  call  aloud  for  vengeance,  and 
"  the  violated  rights  of  humanity,  as  well 
"•  as  national  honour,  will  hasten  the  blow. 
"If  these  enemies  of  human  happiness  and 
f  liberty  associate  for  the  perpetration  of 
"  fiend-like  purposes,  why  may  not,  why 
"  ought  not,  the  philanthropists  of  the 
"  United  States  to  associate  for  contrary 
**  purposes  ?  Why  not  give  rewards  and 
<l  offer  inducements  to  those  who  are  pent 
"  up  in  prisons,  more  detestable  than  the 
"  realms  of  Tartarus,  to  make  their  escape, 
■J  and  seek  in  the  land  of  liberty  that  asy- 
tf  lum  which  is  offered  by  a  free  and  bene- 
"  volent  people  9  By  such  means  the  spirit 
<c  of  emancipation  will  be  encouraged :  the 
,:  tidings  will  fly    like  lightning  jrom  ship 


are  hastily  submitted  to  public  considera- 
tion ;  they  will  be  found  to  merit  notice, 
and  it  is  hoped  may  be  productive  of  be- 
neficial consequences.  It  will  be  strange 
indeed,  if  the  United  States  do  not  con- 
tain as  many  who  will  open  their  purse  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  their  fellow- 
creatures,  as  are  found,  in  Halifax,  who 
will  give  money  to   make    misery    mo  ^ 

wretched." And    this   is  the  "  mild, 

unoffending,    and   peaceful    people,"    of 
These   volun-    j  whom  Mr.  Senator    Mitchell  (see  the  last 


Register)  was  speaking  for  six  or  seven 
hours,  on  the  2/th  of  November  last.  Here 
is  an  openly  and  publickly  made  proposition 
for  raising  a  fund  to  induce,  by  the  means 
of  rewards.  English  seamen  to  desert  from 
the  service  of  their  country,  and  violate 
their  oaths.  Come  forth,  then,  Mr.  A.  Ej 
of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  or  Mr.  James 
Perry,  who  has  published  your  letters  in  a 
pamphlet  with  a  preface  of  his  own,  al- 
most, if  not  quite,  as  stupid  as  the  letters 
themselves;  come  forth,  I  say,  one  or  both 
of  you,  and  tell  us  now,  whether  "  the 
"  language  of  the  news-papers  of  a  country 
"  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  language  of 
'*  the  government  of  that  country."  An- 
swer us  without  reserve  ;  be  plain  and  di- 
rect. None  of  your  cant  about  "desperate 
"  politicians,"  and  the  "  calamities  of 
"  war  ;  "  but,  answer  us  this  plain  ques- 
tion :  Do  you,  who  insisted,  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  English  news-papers,  ought 
to  be  considered  as  the  language  of  the  En- 
glish government,  allow,  that  the  language 
of  this  American  news-paper,  published 
under  the  President's  nose,  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  language  of  the  American  go- 
vernment ?  Tell  us,  too,  Mr.  Morning 
Chronicle,  whether  your  assertion,  that  the 
number  of  our  seamen,  on  board  of  Ame- 
rican ships,  was  trifling,  will  still  be  persisted 
in,  after  this  American  news-paper  has,  in 
strains  of  exultation,  declared,  that  the  de- 
sertion   in   their   habours  "  threatened    our 

"  service  with   destruction." Mark  the 

moral  philosophy  of  this  "•  mild,  unoffend- 
"  ing,  and  peaceable  people."  Because  the 
merchants  of  Halifax  offer  rewards  for  ap- 
prehending.-deserters)  that  is  to  say,  tor  the 
taking  of  criminals  and  for  the  prevention  of 
crimes,  the  "  mild  and  unoffending  peo- 
"  pie "  think  themselves  called  upon  to 
offer  rewards  for  the  inviting  of  men  to 
commit  crimes.  They  look  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  Halifax  as  their  Joes  ;  as  people  me- 
'ting  chastisement  and  destruction,  becuise 
t  ,ey   wish  to   prevent    the  Americans  Iroai 
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inveigling  away  our  seamen,  and  from  de- 
stroying the  service  of  our  navy.  But,  this 
is  truly  characteristic  of  them,  in  whose 
eyes  it  is  always  a  crime,  worthy  of  signal 
vengeance,  in  any  one  to  presume  to  defend 
himself  against  their  roguish  or  insolent  at- 
tempts.   "    Land  of   liberty  !  "      The 

name,  if  you  please,  but  none  of  the  thing ; 
no  not  half  so  much  as  there  was  amongst 
the  convicts,  by  whom  Virginia  was  first 
settled.  On  board  of  their  own  "  little 
"  hells,"  they  can  flog  as  much  as  they 
please.  When  their  cutter,  "  the  Revenge" 
was  at  Falmouth,  the  town  was,  every  day, 
annoyed  with  the  cries  of  their  flogged  sail- 
ors, several  of  whom  deserted  to  the  shore; 
but,  just  the  contrary  of  their  own  practice, 

were  taken  and  sent  on  board  again. 

This  that  I  have  cited,  is  by  no  means  a  soli- 
tary instance.  I  could  fill  this  sheet  with 
paragraphs,  from  American  papers,  none 
of  them  much  less  atrocious  than  the  one  I 
have  selected.  It  is  the  language,  not  of  an 
obscure  individual,  but  of  a  considerable 
p3rt  of  the  leaders  in  the  country.  How 
vain,  how  stupid,  how  idiot-like  is  it,  then, 
ip  us,  to  hope,  that  they  are  to  be  won  by 
concession  !  Fifteen  years  of  concession  on 
our  side  and  of  insolent  encroachment  on 
their  side  have  we  already  endured,  to  our 
pecuniary  cost  and  to  the  disgrace  of  our  cha- 
racter. No  more  of  these  years  we  have,  I 
hope,  to  endure;  and,  indeed,  I  am  not 
afraid  of  it  ;  for,  I  suspect,  that  the  article, 
which  I  have  inserted  below,  entitled  '•  the 
Maniac's  Politics,"  comes  from  one  of  the 
ministry,  and  I  am  sure,  that  the  writer  of 
that  incomparable  piece  of  satire  sees  all  the 
question,  relative   to   America,  in  its   true 

point  of  view. The  Mcrning  Chronicle 

and  his  faction  (for  they  are  not  to  be  sepa- 
rated) continually  ring  in  our  ears  the  evil 
consequences  which  will  attend  a  war  with 
America.  I  say,  and,  I  think,  I  have  prov- 
ed, that  no  evil  consequences  to  us,  would 
arise  from  such  a  war  ;  but,  supposing  there 
should  ?  What  has  that  to  do  with  the  dis- 
pute? Are  we,  merely  because  we  shall 
Jose  by  a  war,  to  accede  to  the  demands  of 
Mr.  Jefferson  ?  If  so,  why  not  accede  to 
any  other  demands  that  he  may  think  proper 
to  make?  The  argument  is  wondui fully 
comprehensive.  It  embraces  all  possible 
cases;  and,  if  our  ministers  were  so  foolish 
and  base  as  to  listen    to  it  now,  they  would 

very  soon   have  to  listen    to   it  again. li 

the  outs  should  try  this  nuestion,  in  parlia- 
ment, they  might  bid  the  walls  of  St.  Ste- 
phen's farewell  at  the  close  of  the  discussion  ; 
tor  I  am  very  much  deceived,  if  they  would 
find  one  man  in  the  whole  country,  some 


merchants  and  manufacturers  and  the  Ame- 
rican fund-holders  excepted,  who  would  not, 
from  that  hour,  hoid  them  in  abhorrence. 
The  whole  of  the  English  nation,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  now  see  the  Americans 
and  their  conduct  as  they  are.  You  will 
meet  with  no  disinterested  man,  who  en- 
tertains, or  affects  to  entertain,  any  alarm 
at  their  threats.  Amongst  the  women,  and 
down  to  the  very  children,  they  are  held 
in  contempt,  as  a  very  satisfactory  proof  of 
which,  I  here  quote  the  verses  udder  the 
picture  of  "  President  Jeff,"  whom  the 
Twelfth-cake  sellers  selected  as  one  of  the 
droll  characters  for  the  diversions  of  those 
hours  of  English  festivity,  the  evening  of 
the  sixth  of  January. 

"  See  President  JefY  sits  in  deep  contemplation,. 
"  O'er  politic  plans  that  relate  to  our  nation  ; 
"   Whate'erthe  conclusion,  we  rest  with  reliance, 
"  Old  England  can  held  all  her  foes  in  defiance."  - 

Would  that  Jefferson  could  see  (he  image 
engraven  at  the  top  of  these  verses  !  I' 
thank  Mr.  Kerr  most  heartily  for  it.  Deli- 
cious as  his  cake  was,  "  president  Jeff  "  was 
still  more  delicious. — — Trifling  as  this  cir- 
cumstance is  in  itself,  it  is  an  indication  of 
public  feeling,  which  the  Whigs,  after  all, 
are  not  foolish  enough  to  hold  in  contempt. 

From  the  latent  intelligence,    that  has 

been  received  from  America,  it  appears,  that 
the  ever-famed  non-importation  act  was  to 
go  into  efF-ct  in  the  middle  of  December; 
but,  I  wish  the  reader  to  bear  in  mind,  that, 
in  the  prohibitions  of  this  act,  cloth  and 
ivoollcns  raid  hardware  are  not  included.  It 
must  be  evident,  however,  that  the  execu- 
ting of  the  act  will  alarm  the  merchants 
there,  and  will  put  a  stop  to  their  orders.  It 
will  produce  a  state  of  things  not  much  un- 
like war;  but.  if  our  ministers  hold  firm, 
the  act  will  be  repealed  in  nine  months' 
time.  There  is,  of  course,  a  stock  of  goods 
in  hand  sufficient  to  last  about  a  year,  espe- 
cially as  the  autumnal  importations  have,  in 
all  probability,  been  made  with  a  view  to  the 
probable  ensuing  interruption  of  trade.  This 
stock  of  goods  will  go  on  rising  in  price,  and, 
of  course,  the  consumption  will  become 
more  economical.  From  these  natural  causes 
the  stock  in  hand  will  be  made  to  last  a  year, 
perhaps,  with  the  suffering  of  great  inconve- 
nience ;  and,  upon  this  calculation  the  Con- 
gress hope  to  firing  us  to  their  terms.  But, 
as  was  observed  in  the  last  Register,  they  have 
all  along  been  reckoning  upon  wrong  im- 
pressions. When  they  passed  their  act,  Na- 
poleon was  in  a  fair  way  of  conqueringPrus- 
sia  ;  when  they  issued  their  proclamation  and 
sent  their  demand  of  satisfaction,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  affair  of  the  Chesapeake,  they 
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were  full  of  the  intelligence  of  the  peace  of 
Tilsit?  when  Mr.  Munroe  left  England,  the 
American  merchants  and  fund-holders  were 
beginning  to  clamour,  and  to  form  their  Cor- 
responding Societies.  Thus,  at  every  stage 
of  their  progress,  they  have  been  reckoning 
and  acting  upon  what  was  gone  by,  here, 
without  at  all  affecting  the  spirit  of  the  coun- 
try; and,  at  the  very  moment  when  they 
are  supposing  themselves  able  to  awe  us  in- 
to compliance  by  commercial  restrictions, 
we  are  deliberating  within  ourselves,  whether 
it  would  not  be  a  good  thing  for  England,  if 
all  commercial  connection  with  them  were, 
for  ever,  put  an  end  to.  Mr.  Munroe,  too, 
who  is  notoriously  a  parti zan  of  France,  and 
who,  for  the  best  of  all  reasons,  is  a  bitter 
enemy  of  England,  would  not  be  very  likely 
to  make  representations,  calculated  to  check 
the  presumption  of  his  countrymen.  In 
short,  until  they  heard  of  the  affair  of  Copen- 
hagen, they  looked  upon  us  as  upon  the  eve 
of  bending  down  before  Napoleon  and  his 
maritime  coalition;  and  this  notion  of  us 
emboldened  them  to  go  so  far,  that  they  are 
now  ashamed  to  retract.  They  must  do 
something,  they  perceive  ;  they  must  make 
a  shew  of  war;  but,  if  they  are  wise,  they 
will  sneak  out  of  it  as  soon  as  possible  ;  for 
woe  be  unto  them,  if  once  any  considerable 

naval  force  be  sent  across  the  Atlantic. 

Their  advocates  here,  of  whom  the  Morning 
Chronicle  is  the  trumpet,  are  continually  re- 
minding us  of  the  quantity  of  cloth  we  send 
to  America  and  of  cotton  we  receive  from 
America.  We  have  given  our  reasons  for 
believing,  that  this  exchange  is  of  no  advan- 
tage to  England.  We  have,  I  think,  fully 
proved,  that  it  is  of  no  advantage.  Never- 
theless, without  any  attempt  to  answer  our 
arguments,  these  advocates  repeat,  with  ra- 
ther increasing  weight  of  emphasis,  their 
cuckoo-like  admonitions.  But,  again  I  say, 
supposing  us  to  lose  by  a  war  with  America, 
will  the  Morning  Chronicle  say,  that  we 
ought  to  accede  to  the  demands  of  the  Ame- 
ricans ?  That  is  the  question  for  him  to  an- 
swer. The  Americans  make  demands  upon 
us.  They  begin  a  quarrel.  They  demand, 
first,  that  we  should  suffer  them  to  inveigle 
our  seamen  on  board  their  ships,  merchant 
ships  as  well  as  others,  and  that  we  should 
give  up  our  right  to  search  for  such  seamen. 
Second,  they  demand,  that,  when  once  the 
said  seamen,  or  any  other  subjects  of  the 
king,  have  received  from  them  a  bit  of  paper 
(price  nine  pence)  which  they  call  a  certifi- 
cate of  citizenship,  we  shall  acknowledge 
them  as  Americans,  and,  if  we  take  them  in 
the  act  of  fighting  against  us,  shall  consider 
them  merely  as  prisoners  of  war.    Third, 
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that  we  should  allow  them  to  favour  our 
enemy  by  conforming  to  his  maritime  de- 
crees hostiie  to  us,  and  that  we  should  pass 
no  maritime  decrees,  or  orders  of  council, 
hostile  to  him,  or,  at  least,  that  we  should 
not  make  them  conform  to  such  orders,  in 
like  manner  as  they  had  conformed  to  his 
decrees  ;  in  other  words,  that  they  shall  be 
permitted  to  hold  our  hands  behind  us, 
while  Napoleon  comes  in  front  and  knocks 
us  on  the  head.  They  demand,  in  short,  that 
the  king  of  England  should  put  his  hand  and 
seal  to  a  treaty,  acknowledging,  that  Ame- 
rica, has,  under  the  garb  of  neutrality,  a 
right  to  do  her  utmost  to  destroy  the  En- 
glish navy,  and  to  assist  France  in  all  het 
hostile  measures  against  England.  But, 
taking  the  demands  without  any  commenta- 
ry, will  the  Morning  Chronicle  say,  that 
the  ministers  ought  to  submit  to  those  de- 
mands, rather  than  go  to  war  ?  I  want  a 
direct  answer  to  this  question.  I  have  long 
applied  for,  but  can  never  obtain  it.  There 
is  nothing  more  mean  than  to  persevere  in 
making  representations  of  the  evils  of  war  ; 
in  harping  upon  the  loss  of  trade,  and  the 
distress  that  will  arise  from  it  ,•  in  winding 
up  always  with  a  cant  about  "  desperate  po- 
liticians," urged  on  by  ,c  their  blind  pas- 
sions;" without  ever  meeting  the  question, 
whether  the  demands  of  the  enemy  ought 
to  be  submitted  to.  "  According,"  says 
this  shuffling  gentleman,  in  his  paper  of 
Tuesday  last,  ".  According  to  the  apprehen- 
(<  sions  of  the  American  merchants,  an  em- 
"  bargo  will  be  immediately  laid  on  the. 
"  American  shipping;  in  our  harbours,  ln- 
"  deed,  the  best  informed  persons  are  con- 
"  vinced,  that  a  war  letween  this  country 
"  and  America  is  certain.  This  opinion  is 
"  justified  bv  the  conduct  of  ministers." 
What  conduct  ?  Good  or  bad  ?  Why  do 
you  not  strike  ?  "  Willing  to  wound"  you 
are;  but  you  want  the  courage  to  give  the 
blow.  You,  perceive,  perhaps,  that  it 
would  recoil  upon  the  late  ministers;  and 
thus,  divided  between  hope  and  fear,  you 
content  yourself  with  an  equivocal  insinua- 
tion. When  approaching  war  is  the  subject*, 
the  first  question  to  ask  is  this:  is  our  cause 
just  ?  The  next  is  :  will  the  probable  evils 
of  war  be  less  than  the  probable  evils  of 
preserving  peace  upon  the  terms  demanded 
by  the  enemy  as  the  price  of  a  continuation 
of  peacs ?  li  both  these  questions  be  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative,  trie  conclusion 
necessarily  is,  that  war  ought  to  take  place. 
In  that  case,  or  until  these  questions  have 
been  discussed,  it  is  sheer  nonsense  to  run 
on  in  a  strain  of  lamentation  about  the  evils 
of  war  j  and,  when  the  questions  have  been 
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argued  by  one  party,  coming  to  a  conclusion 
that  war  ought  to  take  place,  it  is  downright 
brazen  impudence  injthr-  other  to  persevere  in 
his  lamentation,  without  attempting  to  an- 
swer the  arguments,  by  which  it  has  been 
maintained,  that  the  probable  evils  of  war 
would  be  less  than  the  probable  evils  of  pre- 
serving peace  upon  the  enemy's  terms. 

I  wish  the  reader  to  bear  in   mind,  that  the 
demands   of  America,   relative  to  the  har- 
bouring and  protecting  of  our  seamen,  were 
made  long  before  the  Orders  of  Council  were 
dreamt  of.     It  was  made  two  years  ago,  or 
thereabouts,  and  has  been  urged,  in  stronger 
and  stronger  language,  exactly  as  Napoleon 
has  advanced  in  his  conquests.     It  is  a  de- 
mand upon  us  to  surrender  the  exercise  of  a 
great  maritime  right  ;   to  surrender  what  we 
deem   essential    to  the  maintenance  of  our 
naval   superiority.     The  Americans,  there- 
fore,   are   the  aggressors.      They   say,  we 
will  have  this  of  you  ;  you  shall  give  up  the 
exercise  of  this  right,  or  we  will  make  you, 
by  a  war.     This  view  of  the  matter  ought  to 
be   constantly  before  us.     It  is  not  we,  or 
our  late  or  present  ministers,  who  have  been 
picking  a  quarrel  with  them.     It  is  they  who 
have  been  picking  a  quarrel  with  us  ;  who 
have  been   taking  advantage  of  what   they 
regarded  as  our  embarrassments,  to   extort 
from  us,  in  a  moment  of  alarm,  that  which 
should  be  the  lasting  disgrace  and  final  ruin 
of  our  country.     Talk  of  a  peace,  indeed  ! 
What  terms  of  peace  should  we  have  to  ex- 
pect from   Napoleon,   if  Mr.  Jefferson,  by 
his  non-importation  act,  could  scare  us  unto 
a    compliance  with  his  demands  ? 1  re- 
peat, that   I  do  not   wish   for    a  war   with 
America,  though   I  am  convinced    it  would 
produce    good    to  England.     The    blowing 
down  of  my  neighbour's  trees  would  do  me 
good  by  letting  the  rays  of  the  sun  in  upon 
Biy   garden,  and  .in   removing  a  daily   in- 
creasing annoyance  ;  yet,  it  would  be  mean 
and  wicked  in  me  to  wish  to  see  them  blown 
down.     But,  if  he  were  to  avail  himself  of 
'he  shelter  of  the  branches  of  his  trees  slily 
to  let  stones  drop   down  upon  my   head  ;  I 
should  think    myself  justified,  not   only  in 
punishing  him  for  his  base  and  unprovoked 
maliciousness,  but  in   going,  as  far  as   the 
law    would  allow,    to  deprive  him  of  the 
means  of  gratifying  his  malice   in  future. 
Upon  the  same  principle,  if  the  Americans 
will  leave  us  no  alternative  but  that  of  war  or 
a  surrender  of  our  rights  ;  if  they  will  insist 
upon  going  to  war,  unless  they  are  permit- 
ted to  hold   our  hands  while  France  knocks 
us  on  the  head  ;   then  I    would  gladly   see 
their    government   demolished,    and    their 
jjagtynfr^  divided  and  narcelled  out  in  such  a 


way,  as  would  prevent  the  possibility  of 
their  making  new  demands,  and,  under- 
hand, aiding  the  cause  of  our  enemy  in  Eu- 
rope. This,  if  a  war  take  place,  our  minis- 
ters have  it  completely  in  their  power  to  ef- 
fect, and  the  effecting  of  it  would  immorta- 
lize even  the  Duke  of  Portland,  whom  I  have 
(perhaps  unjustly)  always  suspected  of  having 
a   strong  bias  in   favour  of  the   Americans. 

The  "   New  Amphyctionic  Council  " 

talk  big,  and  big  they  will  talk  for  a  while. 
They  will  pass  laws  for  the  making  of  can- 
non foundries,  for  purchasing  arms  and  am- 
munition, for  raising  millions  of  men,  for 
erecting  fortifications,  and  for  building  ships. 
But,  they  neither  will  nor  can   do  any    of 
these.     From  the  report  of  a  late  debate,  it 
appears,  that  a  motion  being  made  for  arm- 
ing the  militia,  a  member  said,  that  the  mi- 
litia were  600,000  in  number,  and  that,  at 
6  dollars  a  man,  the  sum  required  would  be 
3,(500,000  dollars.       He    might  have   said 
three  times   that  sum)  for  18  dollars,  that 
is  sBa>  1.  O.,  will  not  equip  a  private   foot 
soldier  with   arms  and   accoutrements,     in 
America;  therefore,    to    arm    the    militia 
would  cost  more  than  the  whole  of  a  year's 
revenue,  leaving  nothing  wherewith  to   pay 
the  interest  upon  the  national   debt,  not  to 
mention  the   "  American   navy,"  and   the 
fortifications,    and  the    other    expenses    of 
the  year,  including  the  wages  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress.     Yet,  the  motion  passed 
without  a  division  ;  and  so    it   would,   if  it 
had  been  for  arming  the   inhabitants    of  the 
moon.     The  member  who  suggested  doubts 
as  to  the  possibility   of  arming  the  militia, 
observed,  that  they  ought  to  have  something 
better  than  the  mop-sticks,  with  which  they 
were  at  present  armed.     This  was  no  figure 
of  speech.     It  was  the   representation  of  a 
rerd  fact.     I    have  seen  part  of   the  rabble 
which  they  call  their  militia  ;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  officers,  I  never  saw  one  of 
them  with  a  bit  of  iron,  in   any  shape,  in 
his  hand,  the  whole  thing  being  a  mere  bur- 
lesque.    Mr.  Randolph,  the  wise  author  of 
the  motion,  said,  that  the  far  greater  part 
of  the  militia   had  arms  of  their  own  ;  al- 
luding, I  suppose,  to  the  Birmingham  fowl- 
ing pieces,  which  they  use  most  dexterous- 
ly in  the  killing  of  squirrels  and  birds.     If 
these  are  replaced  by  muskets,  the   markets 
must  go  from    England,  or,  at  least,  from 
Europe;      and,    if   war   take  place,     how 

are  they  to  go  ? —But,  the  best  of  it  is, 

that,  in  a  war  against  us,  this  famous  mili- 
tia will  be  of  no  use ;  for  we  shall  not,  J 
hope,  be  silly  enough  to  attempt  "  expedi- 
tions" against  them.  An  order  from  the  Ad- 
miralty to  take^burn,  sink,  and  destroy,  with 
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five  ships  of  the  line,  ten  or  twelve  frigates, 
a  good  supply  of  sloops,  and  a  bundle  of  pro- 
clamations, will  settle  l  he  matter  speedily  ; 
and  it  is  quite  as  well  to  employ  our  ships  in 
this  way,  as  to  let  them  remain  idly  flapping 
their  sails  up  the  Mediterranean  or  along  the 
iron  coast  of  France.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  necessary  to  take  any  one  post  up- 
on land,  except,  perhaps,  to  cover  an  an- 
chorage near  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi. 
Nova  Scotia,  on  one  side,  and  New  Provi- 
dence, on  the  other  side,  would  be  quite 
sufficient  as  places  of  rendezvous  and  for 
the  speedy  condemnation  of  prizes.  There 
would  be  a  bustle  with  privateers  for  a  few 
months j  and,  about  September  next,  the 
gra?s  would  begin  to  grow  in  the  streets  of 
the  cities,  all  which  are  situated  near  the 
coast.  I  cannot  help,  thus  early,  to  press 
the  objection  to  expeditions,  which  must  be 
terribly  expensive,  and  which,  against  the 
Americans,  would  be,  besides,  worse  than 
useless  ;  because  such  enterprizes  would  find 
them  employment.  I  would  securely  stop 
their  holes,  and  leave  them  to  quarrel  and 
fight  amongst  themselves,  which  they  would 

soon  infallibly   do. Accustomed,  as  I  so 

long  was,  to   live   under  the  abuse  of  the 
English-hating  faction  in   America,    I  was 
not  at  all  surprised  to  hear,  the  other  day, 
that  sotie  of  them   here  had  hired  the  co- 
lumns  cf  a  dirty  wretch,  who  conducts  an 
obscure  exposition  paper   in  London,  called 
"  the  statesman,''  wherein  to  publish  in- 
famous aversions  upon  my  character ;   but 
false  and  humous  as  these  are,  they  are  trifl- 
ing to  wht  were,  by  persons  of  the  same 
description,oublished  in  America,  and  the 
sole  provocaon    6f  which    was,  my  hav- 
ing stood  forward  in  defence  of  the  rights 
and     the     ch-acter   of    my   native    coun- 
try.    As  to  tfc  half-famished  caitiff,  who 
has   sold  himse"  to  this  work  of  furbishing 
up  frequently  ruted  lies,  I  shall  leave  him 
to  pine  away  wi\  the  faction  who  are  so  base 
as  to  accept  of  1-,  services  ;  and,  his  Ame- 
rican  employers i12y  be  assured,  that  no 
abuse  of  theirs  shl  ever  draw  me  aside  from 
the  question  bet^en   the  two  nations.     I 
kave  not  suffered  ^personal  injuries,  great 
as    they   were,  to  Virude  themselves,  into 
my  mjnd  I  will  not  ^  but  certainly  never 
into  the  discussion.  Besides,    if  I    were 
to    balance  the   love  hat   I  bear  towards 
some     persons    in     iierica     against    the 
hatred     which     I     be     towards     others, 
the  former  would  haveje  decided  prepon- 
derance.    I  have,  as  f£as  my  information 
would  go,  fairly  stated    the  tacts  relating 
to  this  dispute  ;    I   hav^lainly   expressed 
my  wish  tljat  a  war  sboatuke  place,  rather 
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than  that  my  country  should  submit  to  the 
American  demands  ;  I  have  fully  given  the 
reasons  upon  which  that,  wish  is  founded; 
and,  my  opponents,  instead  of  attempting 
to  shew,  that  my  facts  are  false  or  my  rea- 
sons are  unfounded,  resort  to  outrageous 
invective,  to  calumnious,  mid  infamous 
personal  accusations,  which  they  know  to 
have  been  preferred  before,  and  which  they 
know  to  have  been  unanswerably  proved  to 
be  void  of  even  the  slightest  foundation. 
1  want  no  better  proof  of  the  badness  of  their 

cause.  

Cobbett's  Parliamentary  History. 
——The  Illrd.  Volume  of  this  Work  be- 
ing now  published,  I  think  it  right  to  give, 
respecting  it,  some  information  more  than 
has  been  yet  given,  and  more,  indeed,  than 

it  was,  until  now,  in  my  power  to  give. ■ 

In  the  Prospectus,  and  also  in  the  Preface,  it 
was  stated,  that,  as  to  the  necessity  of  such  a 
Work,  it  was,  at  this  day,  no  easy  matter 
merely  to  find  the  several  books  containing 
an  account  of  the  Parliamentary  Proceedings, 
some  of  those  books  being  very  scarce  and 
others  excessively  voluminous;  that,  suppo- 
sing them  all  to  be  at  hand,  the  price  of  them 
was  no  trifling  consideration,  seeing  that  it 
was  quite  improbable  that  any  one  would  be 
able  to  purchase  them  for  less  than  One 
Hundred  and  Fifty  pounds  ;  that,  these  dif- 
ficulties overcome,  others,  and  more  formi- 
dable presented  themselves  to  the  acquiring 
of  information  ;  for,  that  the  volumes  were 
so  numerous,  some  of  them  so  bulky,  all  of 
them  loaded,  more  or  less,  with  matter  un- 
authentic, or  wholly  foreign  from  the  sub- 
ject, their  contents  so  badly  arranged  and, 
through  the  most  bulky  part  o(  the  work, 
they  were  so  completely  destitute  of  running 
Titles,  Tables  of  Contents,  and  Indexes,  that 
it  must  be  the  labour  of  many  years  for  even 
the  most  industrious  person,  to  come,  by 
such  means,  at  any  thing  like  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  History  of  the  Parliament 

of  England. With  a  view  of  removing 

these  difficulties,  which  I,  in  common. with, 
others,  had  experienced,  the  present,  work 
was  undertaken.  It  was  desirable  to  have 
it  as  little  expensive  as  possible,  but  without 
omitting  any  thing  authentic,  really  making 
part  of  the  Proceedings  of  Parliament,  and 
without  crowding  the  matter  so  as  to  create, 
in  that  wray,  a  new  obstacle  to  perusal  and 
research.  A  calculation  was  made  ;  and,  it 
was  found,  that,  to  combiue.economy  with 
convenience,  the  form  adopted  for  the  Par- 
liamentary Debates  (which  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Political  Register),  would  be  the 
best,  and  would  have  the  additional  recom- 
mendation of  causing  the  volumes  of  this 
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new  Work  to  correspond  with  the  volumes 
of  the  Parliamentary  Debates,  both  Vorks 
united  making  a  complete  Parliamentary- 
History,  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the 
present  day.  From  this  calculation,  it  ap- 
peared, that,  by  carrying  each  volume  to  the 
extent  of  1500  pages,  or  thereabouts,  the 
whole  of  the  work  would  be  comprized  in 
Sixteen  Volumes,  which,  at  the  price  of  a 
guinea  and  a  half  each  volume,  would  bring 
it  within  the  compass  of  moderate  expenee. 
To  almost  every  one,  it  will,  at  first  sight, 
seem  incredible,  that  the  whole  work,  as 
above  described,  should  come  into  so  com- 
paratively small  a  space.  But,  when  it  is 
considered,  that  so  targe  a  part  of  the  seve- 
ral works  above  enumerated,  is  taken  up 
with  Narratives  of  Battles,  Sieges,  and  of 
Domestic  Occurrences ;  that  whole  pam- 
phlets oi  me  day,  and  very  long  ones,  are, 
in  many  places,  inserted,  just  as  they  were 
published  and  sold  ;  that,  when  we  come 
down  to  a  later  period,  we,  in  numerous  in- 
stances, find  three-fourths  of  the  volume 
filled  up  with  Papers  of  mere  momentary 
utility,  substantially  repeated  in  subsequent, 
less  diffuse,  and  more  correct  statements ; 
and  that  (as  any  one  may  easily  verify)  the 
Sixteen  Volumes  of  this  work  will  contain 
as  much  print  as  One  Hundred  and  Fort)' 
common  octavo  volumes :  when  all  this  is 
considered,  1  shali  not  be  thought  to  speak 
at  random,  when  I  say,  that  the  whole  of 
the  authentic  and  useful  records  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Parliament  of  England,  of 
that  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  that  of  the  Uni- 
ted Kingdom,  down  to  the  year  1803,  when 
*'  Cobbett's  Parliamentary  Debates" 
begin,  will    be   comprized   in   these  sixteen 

volumes. To  each  Volume   (as    may  be 

seen  from  those  already  published)  there 
will  be  prefixed  a  full  and  clear  Table  of 
Contents;  and,  in  the  last  Volume,  there 
will  be  given  a  General  Index  to  the 
whole  Work,  so  complete  that,  I  hope,  it 
will  be  found  to  leave  nothing  of  any  im- 
portance difficult  to   be  referred    to. As 

the  Work  has  proceeded,  new  sources  of  in- 
formation have  opened  ;  the  examination  of 
one  work  has  led  to  the  examination  of  ano- 
ther. Official  Documents,  and  also  Speech- 
es have  been  found  in  books,  never  looked 
upon  as  containing  an  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  parliament  ;  so  that,  from  a  list 
which  I  have  now  made  of  the  books  which 
will  be  necessary  to  the  completion  of  the 
work,  I  am  satisfied,  that  they  will  cost  not 
less  than  seven  hundred  pounds.  Besides 
these  sources,  afforded  by  the  press,  several 
manuscript*  have  been  received  trorn  gen- 
tlemen;" anxious  to  have  them  preserved  in 
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this  permanent  shape;  and,  I  cannot  let  slip 
this  opportunity  of  soliciting  further  com- 
munications of  this  sort,  especially  relating 
to  the  period  from  1743  to  17/4,  during 
which  the  Proceedings  of  Parliament,  were 
(as  evidently  appears  from  our  collections  al- 
ready made)  given,  in  print,  in  a  manner  so 
very  defective  and  erroneous. It  was  re- 
solved, at  the  outset,  to  adhere,  through 
every  stage  of  the  proceedings,  to  the  most 
strict  impartiality;  nothing  has,  hitherto, 
nor  shall  be  hereafter,  either  omitted,  or  in- 
serted, on  account  of  its  being  favourable  to 
the  reputation  or  the  doctrines  of  any  party. 
Whatever  appears  to  have  been  actually  said 
or  done,  in  either  House  of  Parliament,  that 
has  any  tendency  to  what  ought  to  be  the 
object  of  such  a  publication,  has  been,  and 
shall  be,  as  far  as  authentic  materials  will  go, 

recorded  with  scrupulous  fidelity. 1  have 

already  observed,    that  the    undertaking  of 
this  laborious  task  was  suggested  by  the  dif- 
ficulties actually  experienced    by   me;  and, 
as  I  was  desirous  of  coming  at  useful  know- 
ledge myself,  so,  in  the  planning  and  execu- 
ting of  the  Work,  practical  utility  has  been 
the  great  object,  leaving  matters  of  antiqua- 
rian curiosity  to  the  few  persons  who  have 
leisure  for  such  pursuits.     In   short,  my  de- 
sire was  to   make  a  book,  of  which,  in  put- 
ting it  into  the  hands  of  my  children,  L  might 
safely  say,  "    Read  this  ;    herein   vill   you 
'■'  find  a  full  and  faithful   account,as  far  as 
"  any  man   living  can  know,   of  -vhat  has 
"  been   said   and  done   in   the  Parliament, 
"  from  its  first  existence  to  the  resent  day. 
"   Herein  also,  and  nowhere  els>  will  you 
"  find  the  true  history  of  yourcountry,  a 
"  knowledge  of  which,    fromthis  source, 
"  will  enable  you  to  avoid  the  rrors,  which 
"  are  but  too  frequently  imb>ed  from  the 
"  reading  of  those  romances^hich  are  dig- 
"  niried   with  the  title  of     Histories    nj 
"  England:'     Here  will  yu   find  all  the 
"  treaties,  now   upon  recc^  ever  entered 
"  into  by  your  country;  P   history  of  all 
"  its  connections  with    fcign  nations ;  of 
"  the  various  changes   i nits  religious  esta- 
"  blishments ;  of  its  mail's  at  the  several 
"'  stages  of  its  progress  of  all  the  national 
"  failings  and  national fa'ues  of  our   fore- 
"  fathers.     Here  you'll  not  see  a  descrip- 
"  tion  of  those  forefifers,  a  faint,  a  partial, 
"  or  exaggerated  res<'blance  of  them;  but 
"  you  wili  see  fheipse  before  you,  and 
"  you  will  hear  the/words  from  their  own 
"  lips."     Such  a  vf   it  was   my  desire  to 
make;  and   such  afork  I  flatter  myself  I 

shall    succeed   in  /aking. The   fourth 

Volume  comprisi/  the   Period    from   the 
Restoration  in  1 0^0- the  Death   of  Queen 
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Anne  in  1714,  will  be  published  in  May 
next,  and  the  two  succeeding  volumes  du- 
ring the  present  year.  The  materials,  as  far 
as  the  press  has  enabled  us  to  collect,  are  al- 
rend.  collected)  the  great  difficulties  of  the 
undertaking  are  all  overcome,  and  I  can 
now,  if  health  does  not  fail,  pledge  myself 
for  the  publication  of  at  least  three  volumes 
in  every  year,  until  the  sixteen  be  com- 
pleted ;  and,  in  order  that  nothing  may  be 
wanting  in  the  execution  of  the  printing, 
and  that  it  may  be  as  clear  and  durable  as 
possible,  Mr.  T.  C.  Hansard,  the  printer, 
has  erected  a  Stanhope  press,  the  powers  of 
which  are  such  as  to  insure  to  a  sheet  so 
Luge  as  that  of  this  work,  an  uniformity  and 
indelibility  of  impression,  equal  to  those  which 
are  given  to  sheets  of  the  smallest  dimen- 
sions  In  conclusion,  it  is  necessary  to 

state,  that,  though  I  was,  from  the  first,  con- 
fident of  the  final  success  of  the  work,  to 
risk  largely  would  have  been  imprudent  j 
that,  therefore,  I  began,  and  have  thus  far 
continued,  with  printing  Fifteen  Hundred 
copies  j  but,  that  the  subscriptions  have 
now  risen  to  a  number  sufficient  to  induce 
me  to  begin  the  Fourth  volume  with  Two 
Thousand  copies  ;  and  I  cannot  refrain  from 
adding  (I  confess,  with  some  degree  of 
pride),  that  neither  the  Prospectus  nor  the 
published  Volumes  have  ever  been  adver- 
tised in  any  Newspaper,  Magazine,  Review, 
or  other  publication,  but  in  the  Political  Re- 
gister only,  and,  even  in  that,  not  above  six 
or  seven  times.  I  wished  to  see  what  I  was 
able  to  accomplish,  in  this  way,  with  my  in- 
dependent powers  ,•  how  far  the  Work 
would  succeed  by  its  own  bare  merits  ;  how 
far  the  merit  of  useful  labour  (for  to  no  other 
do  we  make  any  pretensions)  would  meet 

with  reward. In  future,  when  a  volume 

is  ready  for  delirery,  an  intimation  thereof 
will  be  given  in  some  of  the  most  widely- 
circulated  newspapers  ;  and,  it  being  neces- 
sary, as  must  be  evident  from  the  circum- 
stances above  stated,  to  take,  thus  early,  pre- 
cautions, calculated  to  prevent  any  broken 
sets  remaining  upon  hand  at  the  conclusion, 
I  take  this  opportunity  of  requesting  all  those 
gentlemen,  who,  take  the  work,  to  send 
their  names  to  their  respective  booksellers,  as 
no  copies  of  any  newly  published  volume 
will,  on  any  consideration,  be  sold,  but  to 
purchasers  of  the  former  volumes. Gen- 
tlemen residing  in  Ireland,  wishing  to  be- 
come  subscribers,   will  please  to  apply  to 

Mr.   Archer,   of    Dublin. N.   R     Such 

Gentlemen  as  may  be  in  possession  of  mate- 
rials which  they  may  wish  to  contribute  to- 
wards the  completion  of  this  Work,  and  all 
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others  having  communications  of  any  sort  to 
make  respecting  it,  are  requested  to  address 
their  Letters  to  me,  at  No. 5,  Panton  Square, 
London.  

The  several  Correspondents,  whose 
letters  have  not  yet  been  inserted,  are  assured, 
that  they  will  all  be  duly  attended  to  ;  but, 
they  must  perceive,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
suit  the  contents  of  the  Register  to  the  events 
of  the  time  of  publication.  The  discussions, 
relative  to  the  Poor  Laws,  Tythes,  and 
Commerce  in  general,  are  not,  at  this  mo- 
ment, of  so  much  immediate  interest,  as 
those  relating  to  peace  with  France,  and  war  * 
with  America. — I  beg  all  persons,  who  have 
to  write  to  me,  upon  public  matters,  to 
direct  their  letters  to  N°.  5,  Panton  Square, 
London  ;  and  it  is  proper  to  add,  that,  for 
the  reason  before  fully  stated,  I  must  decline 
receiving  any  that  are  not  free  of  the  charge 
of  postage. — Southampton  is  not  the  post-, 
town  of  Rotley  ;  Bishop's  Waltham  is. 
Scoies  of  letters  have  gone  back  to  the  ge- 
neral post-office  for  the  want  of  being  post- 
age-free ;  but,  after  the  notice  that  I  have 
given,  the  fault  is  not  mine. 

Bot ley,  January  13,  1808. 


The  Maniac's  Politics. 
(Extracted  from  the  Courier  of  the  gth 
January,  1808.^ 
The  unfortunate  Maniac,  whose  interview 
with  the  Hon.  Mr.  Villiers,  at  Cranburn- 
Lodge,  in  Windsor  Forest,  we  mentioned 
yesterday,  was  last  night  conveyed  back  to 
the  mad  house  at  Bethnal  Green.  There 
are  some  particulars  in  this  unhappy  man's 
case,  which  take  it  out  of  the  common 
course  of  cases  of  lunacy,  and  which  are  cal- 
culated to  excite  in  a  more  than  common 
degree  our  sympathy  and  our  pity.  His 
anxiety  to  gain  an  interview  with  Mr. Villiers 
was  extremely  great,  and  his  solicitations 
so  earnest,  accompanying  them  with  saying 
that  what  he  had  to  state  would  be  attended 
with  such  excellent  effects,  that  the  servants 
did  not  hesitate  to  admit  him.  The  account, 
as  our  readers  recollect,  said  that  he  wished 
Mr.  Villiers  to  introduce  him  to  His  Majes- 
ty, because  he  had  several  plans  to  submit, 
and  some  public  grievances  to  lay  before  His 
Majesty.  Mr.  Villiers  naturally  enquired 
the  nature  of  those  plans,  and  the  subject 
of  those  grievances.  The  unhappy  Maniac 
entered  into  them  fully.  He  began  with 
the  Catholic  question,  upon  which  he  was 
extremely  agitated  and  vehement.  He  said 
that  the  country  was  lost  without  Catholic 
emancipation  and  without  abolition  of  tythes ; 
he  enlarged  upon  Bonaparte's  attachment  t» 
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religious  toleration,  desiring  Mr.  Villiers  to 
see  how  the  Emperor  Napoleon  attaches  his 
subjects  of  every  description  to  his  govern- 
ment, avid  banishes  religious  discord  from 
among  them  ;  that  all  the  Catholic  nations 
must  be  averse  to  any  connexion  with  us  ; 
and  that  this  was  the  real  cause  or'  the  failure 
of  all  the  coalitions  against  France. — He 
passed  rapidly  to  the  Danish  expedition, 
against  which  he  spoke  in  strong  terms  ; 
calling  it  unprecedented,  atrocious,  and 
monstrous  ;  praised  much  the  pacific  and 
gentle  nature  of  the  Danes  ;  bemoaned  the 
robbery  committed  upon  them,  and  express- 
ed extreme  anxiety  that  the  Danish  fleet 
should  be  sent  back  immediately. — The  next 
subject  he  took  up  was  that  of  our  treatment 
of  America,  and  asked  what  must  be  the 
consequence  should  the  voice  of  our  des- 
perate politicians  succeed  in  prompting  us 
to  a  war  with  the  United  States  ?  He  had 
at  his  fingers'  ends  all  the  calculations  about 
cotton,  and  was  quite  uneasy  at  the  distresses 
which  the  want  of  cotton  gowns  and  caps 
might  produce  :  asking  at  the  same  time, 
what  is  to  become  of  the  immense  multitude 
oi"  our  population,  employed  in  the  different 
departments  of  the  cotton  trade,  should  the 
American  cotton  be  excluded  from  our  mar- 
ket ? — He  was  very  violent  upon  the  subject 
of  our  treatment  of  America,  inveighed 
against  Mr.  Lyon's  motion  relative  to  the 
transfer  by  young  Mr.  Erskine,  our  minister 
in  America,  of  his  father's  stock  in  the  Ame- 
rican funds,  and  exposed  Mr.  Lyon's  origin, 
dwelling  with  much  force  upon  his  having 
emigrated  from  Ireland,  and  been  sold  upon 
his  arrival  in  America  for  a  couple  of  bulls. 
He  said  that  he  ment  to  press  his  Majesty  to 
consider  what  was  likely  to  be  the  future 
state  of  the  country  since  a  former  keeper 
of  his  Majesty's  conscience  had  not  thought 
proper  to  trust  his  fortune  in  it,  but  had 
chosen  to  invest  his  money  in  the  American 
funds  in  preference  to  the  British. — He  was 
very  desirous  that  his  Majesty  should  encou- 
rage petitions  for  peace,  and  talked  of  the 
10,000  men  who  had  lately  assembled  in  a 
room  at  Oldham,  in  Lancashire,  to  draw  up 
a  petition  for  peace.  Peace  upon  Bonaparte's 
own  terms,  he  streniously  advised,  Bonaparte 
being  disposed  to  treat  us  with  all  the  cle- 
mency and  moderation  of  a  conqueror. — 
He  talked  much  of  Lord  Strangford's  dis- 
patches, and  bursting  into  a  louder  tone,  said, 
he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  expose  fully,  and, 
unansicerabh/,  the  mean  devices  by  which 
the  Treasury  advocates,  and  among  them  the 
accredited  agents  of  ministers,  had  attempted 
to  mislead  the  public  into  a  belief  that  the 
emigration  if  the  court  of  Lisbon  had  been 


partly  owing  tothe  measures  of  our  Cabinet. 
He  contended,  from  Lord  Strangford's  dis- 
patch, that  neither  he  nor  his  employers  had 
any  share  whatever  in  the  fortunate  event 
which  had  taken  place — that  every  thing  was 
done  by  them  which  men  could  do  to  make 
the  plan  fail — and  that  much  loss  had  been 
sustained  by  their  blunders,  notwithstanding 
the  lucky  accidents  which  befriended  us. — 
Lord  Strangford's  appointment  as  Minister 
to  the  Brazils,  seemed  to  give  him  great  un- 
easiness.— The  idea  of  his  Lordship  having 
translated  a  work  of  Camoens  inflamed  his 
indignation  j  and  he  said  when  he  saw  this 
person  sent  to  represent,  among  a  new  and 
allied  people,  the  dignity  of  our  Sovereign, 
I  and  of  the  bravest,  most  manly,  truest  na- 
I  tion  on  the  face  of  the  earth  — when  he  saw 
\  that  the  interests  of  England,  of  her  com- 
!  merce,  and  her  political  relations  with  her 
j  only  remaining  Ally,  were  to  be  intrusted 
j  to  a  young  Poet,  it  was  natural  for  him  to 
give  vent  to  feelings  which  he  experienced 
in  proportion  to  his  patriotism,  and  in  com- 
mon with  every  thinking  man. — Finally,  he 
said,  his  object  in  his  proposed  interview 
with  his  Majesty  was  to  impress  upon  his 
Majesty  the  necessity  of  calling  back  to  his 
councils  "  all  the  talents,  weight,  character, 
and  consideration  in  the  country,"  who 
could  alone  save  the  country  by  making 
peace  upon  Bonaparte's  own  terms. — Mr. 
Villiers  towards  the  latter  endof  the  unhappy 
maniac's  speech,  having  suggested  some  ob- 
jections to  the  accuracy  of  his  statement, 
he  instantly  took  fire,  and  said  he  had  all 
the  documents  in  his  pocket  ;  upon  which 
he  directly  pulled  out  a  large  bundle  of 
Morning  Chronicles,  and  said  "  here  are  the 
documents,"  which  he  threw  indignantly 
upon  the  table;  hinting  that  he  was  the 
Windsor  correspondent  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  and  that  the  letters  in  that  paper 
signed  A.  B. — Veritas — an  Englishman- — 
Junius — were  written  by  him.  This  may 
account  for  the  great  similarity  between 
several  parts  of  the  Maniac's  speech  to  Mr. 
Villiers,  and  some  articles  in  the  Morning 
Chronicle. — It  may  also  account  for  the 
Morning  Chronicle  being  more  accurately 
and  fully  informed  upon  the  subject  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Maniac  at  Windsor  than 
any  other  paper. — Since  his  return  to  Beth- 
nal  Green,  all  persons  "  of  talent,  rank, 
weight,  and  consideration  in  the  country" 
have  been  to  see  him. 
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Vindkx,  Letter  I. 
— 'The  accumulating  dangers  of  the 
British  Empire,  the  vast  importance  of  the 
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resources,  which  may  be  derived   from  Ire- 
hind,  for'surmouuting  them,  and  your  per- 
severing and  public  spirited  endeavours,  to 
direct  public  attention  to  the  situation  of  that 
unhappy  country,    must  inevitably  force  the 
consideration  of   its  affairs  upon  parliament, 
at  an  early  period  of  the  approaching  session. 
The  measures,   pursuing  by  the  patriots  on 
the  other   side  of  the  channel,  and  the  lan- 
guage, held  by  their  partisans  on  this,  shew 
clearly,  that  the  subject  will  be  brought  into 
discussion,  without  a  possibility  of  option  or 
alternative.     Indeed,  so   many,   so  various, 
and  such  essential  interests  depend  upon  the 
unanimous  co-operation  of  all  parts  of  the 
empire,  at  this  moment  of  expected  universal 
warfare,  that  the  legislature  could  not,  con- 
sistently with  its  constitutional  duty,  abstain 
from  a  solemn  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  dis- 
contents, notoriously  existing  in  any  one  part 
of  the  kingdom,  with  a  view  to  re-establish 
universal  harmony,   by  a  wise  and   salutary 
redress  of  limited  or  local  grievances.     Ta- 
king it  for  granted,   therefore,  that  either, 
from  a  sense   of  duty,   the  parliament,  or, 
from  party  motives,    the  ousted  faction,  will 
bring     this    most    important    question   into 
early  discussion  ;  I  am  persuaded,  that  a  fair, 
a  candid,  and  an  impartial  statement  of  the 
real  situation  of  that  country,  will   not  be 
unacceptable  to  your  readers,  and  may  have 
very    beneficial    effects,    by   removing  the 
gross  misconceptions  that  too  generally  pre- 
vail upon  this  subject. — It  has  been  the  lot 
of  Ireland,  during  the  whole  of  last  century, 
to  be  made  the  sport,  and  the  prey  of  the 
factions,    that  successively  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  government  there.     The  same 
cant  words,   that  marked  the  distinctions  of 
parties  in   this  country,  were  adopted  with 
equal  zeal,  and  maintained  with  more  oppo- 
sition and  obstinacy  in  that.     Ked  hot  loyalty 
and     hollow    and    hypocritical    patriotism, 
proved  alternately,  the  instruments  of  party 
aggrandisement.     The   men  at  the  head  of 
affairs  were   frequently  changed,    but    the 
measures  of  the  executive   continued   uni- 
form and  unaltered,  into  whatever  hands  the 
administration   of  affairs  might  have  fallen. 
Popular  complaints,  and  public   grievances 
were  equally  postponed  by  every  faction,    to 
the  more  interesting  objects  of  promoting 
family  jobs,  and  providing  for  party  connec- 
tions.    Any  liberal  system  of  policy  was  in- 
compatible with  such  contracted  views  and 
selfish  principles.     There  could  be  no  gene- 
rous expansion  of  motive,  no  upright  or  en- 
lightened principle  of  administration,  whilst 
the  source  of  every  noble  impulse,   of  every 
exalted  sentiment  was  contaminated  in  the 
hearts  of  all  descriptions  of  public  men,  by 
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the  sordid  influence  of  avarice  and  persona 
ambition.   That  power,  which  was  so  eager- 
ly  sought  for   private  ends,  was  exercised 
without  much  regard  to  public  interests.     If 
the  men   in  office  could  but  preserve  their 
places,  they  were  little  solicitous  for  the  re- 
moval of  public  grievances.     The  nation  be- 
came successively  the  dupe,  and  the  tool  of 
cunning  courtiers,  and  canting  demagogues  ; 
who,  as  they  ascended  to  power,  by  deceiv- 
ing  the   people,   invariably  endeavoured  to 
preserve  it  by  betraying  them.     Hence  that 
distraction  of  councils,  that  rancourous  hos- 
tility of  political  antagonists,  which  spread 
animosity  and  disunion  throughout  the  king- 
dom, and  laid  the  foundation   for  those  de- 
plorable scenes,  which  can  never  be  remem- 
bered without  affliction,   nor  contemplated 
but  with   horror.     Several  important  mea- 
sures, however,  had   been,    from    time   to 
time  accomplished,   highly  conducive  to  th* 
prosperity  and  independence  of  Ireland  ;  but 
their  success  was,  in  no  small  degree,  owing 
to  critical  times  and  fortunate  combinations 
of  circumstances.     Much  had  been  done,  but 
much  still  remained  to  be  atchieved  ;  when 
designing   men,    taking   advantage    of   the 
want  of  confidence  in  public  characters,   and 
the  serine  of  disappointment  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  precipitated  a  convulsion,  that 
threatened  immediate  ruin  to  that,  and  great 
and  imminent  danger  to  every  other  part  cf 
the  empire.     The  storm  was  tome  time  ga- 
thering, whilst  all  the  phenomena  of  the  po- 
litical atmosphere  portended  a  dreadful  ex- 
plosion.     The  eventful  moment   at   length 
arrived,   when  by  the  favour  of  Providence, 
the  vigilance  of  the  existing  government,  and 
the  jarring  elements,   which  produced   the 
tempest,  the  havoc  it  occasioned,  was,  in  a 
great  measure,  confined   to   the  spot  upon 
which  it  burst.     The  shock  was  violent  and 
tremendous,   but  the  fury  of  the  hurricane 
was  soon  spent ;  yet,  though  an  apparent 
calm  succeeded,    the  bodings  of  just  appre- 
hension had  not  been  so  easily  silenced,  and 
the  distant,  but  scarce  perceptible  rumblings- 
cf  new  convulsions  seemed  to  attest,  that  the 
hour  of  peril  was  not  then  past. — This  was 
the   state  of  things   in    Ireland,   when  the 
question    of    an    incorporating    union    was 
brought  forward.    Alive  to  the  dangers,  that 
hung  over  the  country,  aware  of  the  fruitlesi- 
ness  of  hope,    for  measures  of  conciliation 
from   their  own  distracted  parliament,  and 
anxious  to  transfer  the  cause  of  a  whole  peo- 
ple, from   partial,  provoked,   and  prejudiced 
nidges,  to  the  bar  of  a  liberal  and  enlightened 
legislature,  every  man  in  Ireland,  u  ho  loved 
British   connection,    and    detested     French 
principles   and  fraternity,   gave    his  cordial 
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and  strenuous  support  to  the  measure.     It 
would  be  invidious,  as  it  would  now  be  un- 
generous, to  impute  sinister  motives  to  those, 
who,  in  parliament,  opposed  the  union.  They 
are  now  politically  defunct  as  a  body,  and  it 
is  not  my  disposition  to  violate  the  sanctity 
of  the  tomb,  or  insult  the  ashes  of  the  dead. 
History  will  do  justice  to  their  motives  and 
their  conduct ;  and,    in  deciding  upon  the 
characters  of  the   principal    agents  in  this 
transaction,  will  reveal,  how  far  their  hostility 
to  the  measure  may,  or  may  not,  have  been 
influenced    by   the   same   considerations  of 
partial  or  personal   interest,   which  dictated 
the  local  opposition  displayed  against  it  in 
various  particular   parts    of   Ireland.     The 
great  mass  of  the  people  was  either  favour- 
able, or  certainly  not  hostile,   to  the  union. 
The   Protestants  were  divided  on  the  ques- 
tion ;  the  Catholics,  where  they  did  not  sup- 
port it,  were  absolutely   neuter ;    but,  the 
thinking  and  disinterested  part  of  the  com- 
munity,  of  whatever    sect    or  persuasion, 
were  its  most  zealous  advocates.     A  century 
of  political  squabbles,  and  disgusting  con- 
tests for  the  loaves  and  fishes,  had  sufficient- 
ly proved  the  inefficiency  of  the  existing  or- 
der of  things,  to  any  purposes  of  enlarged 
policy  or  national  tra.nq  utilisation.  Whilst  the 
Irish  legislators  had  liberty  and  the  glorious 
revolution  constantly  in  their   mouths,   they 
cherished  oppression  and  persecution  in  their 
hearts.     They  kept  four-fifths  of  the  nation 
in  a  state  of  civil  bondage,  and  called  that 
freedom  ;  they  maintained  with  a  high  hand 
the  insulting   ascendancy  of  the  remaining 
fifth  of  the  population,  and  called  that  the 
constitution.     In   their  jargon,    the    nation 
was  free,   because  the   fiction   was  not  en- 
slaved ;  as  if  it  was  possible  for  a  popular 
constitution  to  exist,   where  the  people  was 
excluded  from  all  the  benefits  of  it.     Look- 
ing, therefore,    to  the  materials,   of  which 
the  Irish  parliament  was  composed,  looking 
to  the  manner,  in  which  that  body  was  usual- 
ly chosen  and  constituted ;  looking,    too,  to 
the  inevitable  and   no   remote  consequences 
to  Ireland,  and  to  the  Empire,  of  a  perseve- 
rance  in   the   narrow  and   illiberal   policy, 
with  which    that   country  had   been  so  long 
and   so   fatally  misgoverned,  every  impartial 
and  considerate  man  of  the  nation  hailed  the 
measure  of  union,  as  the  dawn  of  a  new  and 
auspicious  period  in  the  annals  of  his  coun- 
try.    The  support,     however,    which    that 
measure   received,    was    not    gratuitous  or 
groundless.     If  the  prospect  held  ©ut  to  Ire- 
land, had  not  greatly  varied  from  the  gloomy 
features  presented   in   the  sad  retrospect  of 
its   sufferings,    there  could    not    have    been 
found  an  Irishman,  who  would  be  a  party  to 


the  parricidal  extinction  of  his  country  from 
the  nations  6f  the  world,  or  who  would  not 
have  preferred  even  the  mockery  of  indepen- 
dence to  the  reality  of  subjection,  aggravated 
by  the  continuance  of  unmitigated  politics! 
oppression.       It    was     upon     the    distinct 
and  recognized   admission,   that  the   union 
would  lead   to  the  total  abolition  of  those 
odious  restrictions,  which  had    so  long  dis- 
figured and  disgraced  the  Irish  code,  that  the 
union  was  so  effectually  supported.     For,  as 
his  Majesty's  reign  had  been  distinguished 
by  successive  acts,  for  the  relief  of  his  Ca- 
tholic subjects  from  disabilities,  imposed  up- 
on them  in  times  of  turbulence  and  danger, 
and  these  acts  had  uniformly  originated  with 
the  government,  and  were  pressed  upon  the 
Irish  Parliament,  it  could  never  have  entered 
into  the  head  of  any  one,  that  any  opposition 
to  the  final  abolition  of  all  distinctions  was 
to  be  apprehended  in  any  quarter,  after  the 
demise  of  that  parliament.     Still  less  could 
it  have  been  apprehended,  that  such  an  op- 
position  would  have    been   made    by   any 
branch  of  that   legislature,  which  had   ap- 
proved  of   the  constitution  of  Corsica,  or 
passed  the  act,  31    Geo.  3.  chap.  31   for  the 
settlement  of  the  Canadas.      By  the  consti- 
tution of  Corsica,  which,  1  believe,  was  fully 
confirmed  by  his  Majesty,  though  not  sanc- 
tioned by  Parliament,   the  Catholics  of  that 
island  were  granted  privileges,   not  enjoyed 
by  any  British  subject,  and  even  a  religious 
establishment  was   arranged   for  them,    iri 
concert  with  the  Pope.     The  act  of  settle- 
ment of  the  Canadas,  which  is  an  act  of  the 
legislature,  establishes  the  Catholic   religion 
in  those  provinces,    by  authorising   the  Ca- 
tholic clergy  to  receive  tythes  from   their 
Catholic  parishioners,   and  allows  the  coun- 
cil and   legislature  of  these  colonies  to  be 
composed  indifferently  of  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants.    Two  French  wars  have  occurred, 
since  the   transfer,  by  treaty,  of  Canada  to 
Great  Britain ;  and   yet  it  is  notorious,  that 
no  symptom  of  disaffection   to   the  British 
government  has  ever  appeared  amongst  its 
inhabitants,   either  before  or  since  the  act  of 
settlement.     It  would  be  difficult   then  to 
point  out  any  good  reason,   why  Catholics, 
who  had  been,  prima  facie,  less  trust  worthy, 
as  having  imbibed  necessarily,  under-  their 
former  government,  French  feelings  of  hos- 
tility against  this  couu'ry,   should  be  admit- 
ted  to    the  enjoyment  of    political   rights, 
which  are  to  be  denied  to  native  Catholics, 
whose  every   feeling    is    truly  British,  and 
whose  only  security  it   is   to   identity  with 
British  interests    and    connection.    .But,  if 
the  reason  of  trie  thing  be  not  easily  discover- 
able, the  principle  of  faith,  upon  which  tins 
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distinction  has  been  attempted  to  be  justi- 
fied, is  still  more  unintelligible.  One  can- 
not easily  conceive  a  scruple  of  conscience, 
that  could  apply  to  one,  without  being  equal- 
ly applicable  to  both  cases.  It  would  appear 
to  common  sense,  common  honesty,  or  vul- 
gar notions  of  obligation,  impossible  for  any 
casuistry  to  establish  any  difference  between 
the  two  cases,  that  would  not  be  favourable 
to  the  claims  of  the  Catholics  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  But,  I  shall  not  pursue  this  to- 
pic further  now.  What  I  have  stated  will 
be  sufficient  to  expose  the  folly  and  absur- 
dity of  the  ground,  on  which  these  claims  are 
said  to  be  resisted.  The  question  does  not, 
at  present,  need  to  be  much  pressed.  Grow- 
ing dangers  will  open  men's  eyes  to  its  im- 
portance. The  rational  part  of  the  British 
public,  and  the  whole  of  the  Irish  public 
(for  1  make  no  account  of  their  mad  bigots) 
are  converts  already  to  the  doctrine,  no  less 
liberal  than  just,  of  equal  burthens — equal 
laws — equal  rights.  The  time  is  not  very 
distant,  when  these  claims  must  be  granted. 
By  must,  I  do  not  mean  external  force,  but 
moral  obligation.  Political  necessity  will 
impose  the  obligation,  and  motives  of  pru- 
dence will  discharge  it.  The  suitor  may  in 
the  first  instance  meet  with  a  repulse;  but, 
if  the  dame,  after  some  dalliance  should  still 
continue  to  hold  out,  she  runs  the  hazard  of 
seeing  her  inamorato  engrossed  by  a  rival. 
Mr.  Grattan  say*  that  there  is  a  French  party 
in  Ireland.  I  do  not  believe  it ;  but,  I  am 
sure,  not,  that  there  is  a  discontented  party 
in  Ireland,  but  that  Ireland  is  discontented. 
If  Great  Britain  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  just 
complaints  of  that  nation,  she  may  create, 
what  I  am  convinced  does  not  now  exist 
there,  a  French  party.  I  must  confess, 
however,  that  I  do  not  think  the  final  eman- 
cipation of  the  Catholics  of  such  importance, 
either  to  the  interests  or  tranquillity  of  Ire- 
land, as  it  is  to  the  security  and  welfare  of 
the  empire.  The  grant  of  political  rights, 
which  are,  and  would  be,  unavailing,  with 
respect  to  the'great  bulk  of  the  population 
of  that  country,  could  not  render1  therfr  in- 
sensible to  the  pressure  of  the  heaviest  prac- 
tical burthens,  to  which  the  mass  of  any 
nation  lias  ever  yet  been  subjected.  But  the 
throwing  open  the  different  departments  ff 
^he  state'  to  the  talents  and  ambition  of  so 
numerous  a  class  of  subjects,  as  the  Roman 
Catholics,  would  have  the  most  immediate 
and  decisive  beneficial  effect  upon  the  public 
service.  In  the  army- and  navy  this  would 
be  particularly  felt,  for  the  sons  of  the  nobi- 
lity snd  gentry  of  that  persuasion,  who  would 
immediately  take  advantage  of  the  opening, 
would  draw  after  them  such  a  multitude  of 
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persons  into  both  services,  as  would  in  all 
probability  carry  the  effective  strength  of 
each  to  the  full  amount  of  their  respective 
establishments.  But,  as  a  tranquillising  mea- 
sure for  Ireland,  the  emancipation  of  the 
Catholics  would  prove  very  iheffi  dual  To 
the  multitude,  that  is  rather  an  object  of  al- 
lowable pride,  than  of  any  real  utility.  A 
few  of  the  higher  classes  might  indeed  have 
an  opportunity  of  taking  advantage  of  it,  to 
get  into  situations  of  political  consideration, 
from  which  they  are  at  present  excluded. 
When  I  consider  how  little  is  demanded,  or 
can  be  acquired,  by  the  emancipation,  I  find 
it  difficult  to  account  for  the  impediments, 
that  obstruct  its  progress,  on  any  other  score, 
than  that  of  dire  infatuation.  No  shadow 
of  suspicion  was  ever  entertained  against  the 
higher  classes  of  the  Catholics,  ana  yet  it  is 
to  them  that  indulgence  is  to  be  dealt  out 
with  a  sparing  hand.  Every  right ,  that  the 
lower  classes  of  Protestant  subjects  enjoy,  is 
equally  participated  by  the  Catholic  of  the 
same  rank,  without  any  inconvenience  or  evil 
whatever.  In  the  higher  classes,  indepen- 
dent of  the  general  attachment,  that  must  be 
felt  to  a  common  and  equally  protecting  go- 
vernment, education,  habit,  and  the  posses- 
sion of  property  afford  ample  security  for 
the  constitutional  use  of  any  political  right  or 
privilege,  which  may  be  granted  to  them. 
The  whole  question  refers  to  them  exclu- 
sively, at  least,  as  to  any  immediate  effect  of 
its  adoption.  For,  as  to  the  great  majority 
of  the  Catholics,  they  are  not  solicitous  for 
the  removal  of  disabilities,  which  do  not  af- 
fect themselves,  except  so  far,  as  artful  and 
designing  agitators  may  persuade  them,  that 
the  removal  of  these  disabilities  is  connected 
with  the  redress  of  their  grievances.  To 
tranquillise  Ireland,  therefore,  the  only  effec- 
tual course  is,  to  inquire  fully  into  the  causes 
of  the  discontents,  that  exist  in  that  country, 
and  to  endeavour  to  remove  them,  as  far  as 
legislative  remedies  can  be  applied  for  .that 
purpose.  Those,  who  know  Ireland  best, 
must  be  sensible,  that,  though  parliamentary 
interference  may  do  much,  there  will  re- 
main many  sources  of  grievance,  which  can- 
not be  come  at  by  any  legislative  enactments. 
The  evils,  which  weigh  down  that  unfortu- 
nate country,  have  not  their  foundation  al- 
together in  any  defect  of  law,  or  abuse  of 
power,  or  limitation  of  rights,  or  exclusive 
privileges;  but  they  are  compounded  of  all 
these,  exaggerated' — aggravated — exaspera- 
ted by  base  passions,  rancorous  prejudice-, 
and  factious  feelings,  which,  like  so  Biany 
excrescences,  fasten  upon  the  fair  stock  of 
society,  and  intercept  the  nourishment,  that 
should   be  allowed  freely  to  circulate,  and 
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carry  life,  fertility,  and  vigour,  to  ail  its  most 
remote  or  minute  branches.  From  such  a 
complication  of  causes  there  must  naturally 
result  many  grievances,  which  cannot  be  re- 
dressed by  any  positive  institution.  Of  this 
we  have  a  satisfactory,  or  rather,  (because 
such  a  circumstance  cannot  be  satisfactory) 
an  indisputable  evidence  in  the  proceedings, 
lately  set  on  foot,  in  that  country,  by  the  pa- 
triots and  land  proprietors,  with  respect  to 
tythes.  Those  very  public  spirited  and  dis- 
interested gentlemen  would  fain  persuade 
us,  that  the  great  hardships  of  the  people  of 
Ireland,  arise  solely  from  the  operation  of 
tythes.  But  they  do  not  seem  to  be  aware, 
that  the  clergyman's  property,  in  tv'.hes, 
rests  upon  as  valid  a  title  in  law,  and  upon  a 
much  stronger  ground  in  reason,  than  their 
property  in  their  respective  patrimonies ; 
and  one  cannot  help  pitying  the  fatuity,  with 
which  they  are  endeavouring  to  sap  the 
foundation  of  their  own  titles  to  their  pos- 
sessions, by  decrying  or  weakening  titles, 
which  are  founded  upon  precisely  the  same 
authority.  I  do  not,  nor  can  I,  deny,  that 
the  operation  of  tythes  in  Ireland  is  a  griev- 
ance 3  but,  I  still  do  contend,  that  with  all 
the  vexations  attending  their  collection,  they 
form  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  oppres- 
sion, under  which  the  great  body  ofthe  peo- 
ple of  that  country  labours.  Yet,  I  would 
ask,  how  it  has  happened,  that  those  very 
patriotic  gentlemen,  in  descanting  upon  the 
hardships  of  tythes,  have  uniformly  connect- 
ed them  with  the  clerical  establishment. 
They  could  not  be  ignorant,  that  one- third  of 
the  tythes  of  Ireland  is  in  the  hands  of  lay 
impropriators,  and  it  was  in  fairness  due  to 
that  most  respectable  body,  the  clergy  of 
Ireland,  that  they  should  state,  how  far  the 
exactions  of  those  lay  proprietors  kept  pace 
with,  or  fell  short  of,  the  rates  levied,  on  be- 
half of  the  clergy.  The  fact  is,  that,  in  all 
times,  the  church  and  the  clergy  have  been  a 
most  abundant  theme  of  ridicule  and  oblo- 
quy to  unprincipled  witlings  and  hollow  po- 
liticians. A  short  lived  popularity  would  be 
the  consequence  of  overthrowing  the  church 
establishment,  but  if  the  mass  of  the  people 
were  to  be  admitted  10  a  participation  of  the 
plunder,  they  would  not  easily  be  induced  to 
respect  that  popularity,  if  it  interfered  with 
the  pursuit  of  similar  game.  I  would  not 
bs  understood  here  to  insist,  that  tythes  ought 
to  be  continued  in  their  present  shape  in 
Ireland  :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  my  firm  con- 
viction, that  ihe  country  would  derive  most 
important  benefits  from  a  fair  commutation  ; 
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and,  I  am  equally  persuaded,  that  the  clergy 
would  be  gainers  by  any  arrangement,  that 
would  give  them  an  adequate  compensation 
for  their  property  in  tythes.  My  object  has 
been  not  to  justify  grievance,  but  to  repel 
aggression.  It  has  been  a  favourite  practice 
with  the  landed  proprietors  of  Ireland,  to 
cast  a  veil  over  their  own  exactions,  by 
drawing  the  whole  attention  of  the  public 
to  their  misrepresentations  of  those  of  the 
clergy.  As  the  subject  will  certainly  be  dis- 
cussed in  parliament  next  session,  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  every  man  who  is  anxious  for  the 
tranquillity  and  welfare  of  that  country,  to 
illustrate  it  with  all  the  light  which  his  ex- 
perience can  supply.  With  this  view  the 
present  communication  is  addressed  to  you, 
Sir,  and,  if  yon  should  deem  it  worthy  of 
insertion,  it  shall  be  followed  by  others  in 
succession,  on  the  same  subject,  and  to  the 
same  purpose  3  which,  however  deficient 
they  may  be,  in  stile  or  manner,  will  cer- 
tainly possess  the  merit  of  excluding  all  mat- 
ter, but  what  is  founded  on  unexceptionable 
authority,  or  bottomed  upon  the  personal 
experience  and  observation  of,  Sir,yours,&c. 

&c. Vindex. London,  December  14^ 

1807. 
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(Continued from  p.  64} 
Jamaica. — Resolutions,  passed  unanimously 
by  the  House  of  Assembly ,  on   the  2gthof 
Oct.  ISO/,  relative  to  the  distressed  slate 
of  the  Colony,  and  especially  to  the  Aboli- 
tion Act,  passed  by  the  last  Parliament. 
What  has  been  long  known  and  felt 
here,     has    been    lately    fully  proved    be- 
fore a  Committee   of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons,  that,    from   the   operations   of    the 
causes  which  we  have  only  briefly  adverted 
to,   the  great  staple  of  the  British  West  In- 
dies, sugar,  does  not  sell  in  the  markets  of 
the  mother  country  for  the  duties,  with  the 
expences  and  charges  of  sending  it  there. — 
And  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  plan- 
tations on  a  very  large  scale,   or  under   cir- 
cumstances peculiarly  fortunate,  no  revenue 
whatever  is  left  to  the  planter,  for  the  sup- 
port of  his  family,   or  the  satisfaction  of  his 
creditors  — The  committee  need  hardly  re- 
present that   the  only  permanent  source  of 
taxation  must  be  the  clear  revenue  of  the  in- 
dividuals composing  the  society,  who  give 
up  a  proportion  of  it  to  the  general  use,  and 
for  the  common  safety,  in  whatever  manner 
that  proportion  may  be  raised. 
(To  be  continued.} 
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George  Rose,  Secret-ivy  of  the  Treasury,  Under  the  late  minister,  Pitt,  states,  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled  Ci  A  Brief 
"  Examination  into  the  Increase  of  the  Revenue,  Commerce,  &c."  that  the  whole  of  the  voluntary  contri-bu- 
tions  in  France  amounted  to  but  "  a  trifle  more  than  the  free  gift  of  an  English  manufacturer  to  the  Volunta- 
'*  ry  Contributions  for  -canying,  on  the  last.wai"  (by  which  \yar  commerce  was  increased  instead  of  dimi- 
nished), "  the  single  subscription  of  which  manufacturer,  in  one  payment  at  the  Bant  of  England,  was 
"  10,000  1."  The  writer  aids,  that  he.  "  feels  infinite  satisfaction  in  publishing  to  the  world  the  name  of 
"  Robert  Peele,  Esq.  of  Eur}',  Lancashire,  who  thus  exalted  the  national  charactei."  The  writer  does,  how- 
ever, omit  to  state,  that,  in  a  very  few  months  after  this  free  gift  was  made,  to  the  excitation  of  the  national 
character,  the  said  English'  manufacturer  was  created  a  Baronet. 
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SUMMARY  OP  POLITICS. 
Peace. — —  It  appears,  that,  -within 
the-.e  fewdavs,  the  sort  of  pacific  ogling,  that 
had  been  going  on  for  some  time,  between 
France  and  us,  has  been  put  an  end  to.  But, 
a  publication,  in  the  French  official  paper, 
"  the  Moniteur,"  of  the  7tn  instant,  does, 
in  an  indirect  way,  let  us  know  what  are 
the  views  and  intentions   of  Napoleon  with 

respect  to  peace. This"  publication    is  a 

commentary  upon  the  king  of  England's  De- 
claration, issued  in  answer  to  that  of  the. 
Emperor  qf  Russia  ;  and,  through  this  chan- 
nel, we  are  given  'to  understand,  that  a  for- 
mal recognition,  on  our  par!,  of  the  "  Li- 
berty of  the  Seas,"  will  not  be  insisted  up- 
€>n,  at  the  ensuing  peace.  This  way  of  con- 
veying his.  sentiments  to  us,  and  of  letting 
lis  know  his  intentions,  is,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  unworthy  of  the  man  who  calls  him- 
self, arid  who   really  is,    the   conqueror  and 

lawgiver  of  Europe. 1  look  upon  no  other 

part  of  the  commentary  as- being  of  any  im- 
portance. I  care  not-  what  lie  says  of,  or 
what  he  does  to,  Prussia  or  Russia  or  Austria  " 
or  Hanover  or  any  other  of  the  countries  of 
Germany  or  Italy.  I  Lave  the  disputes 
about  the  treaty  of -Tilsit and  Lord  Lauder- 
dale's .mission  to  be  Settled  by  those,  who 
think  that  reasoning  about  rights  and  wrongs 
has  any  thing  to  do  with  the  termina; ion  of 
our  war  with  France.  I  see,  in  Napoleon, 
a  man  who  has  conquered  the  continent  of 
Europe;  whose  mind  -is  firmly  bent  upon 
the  conquest  of  this  kingdntn  ;  who  was  in, 
hopes  of  being  able  so  to  cmLu:.  s  ivi,  as  to 
induce  us  to  give  up  those  m  Yu  ime  rights, 
without  exercising  which  it  is  impossible  that 
we  should  resist  his  power  for  any  length. of 
time  ;  who  has  now  perceived,  that  he  can- 
not, at  present,  frighten  us  into  a  formal 
surrender  of  those  rights;  and  who  has, 
therefore,  taken  the  circuitous  way,  above- 
mentioned,  to  let  us  know,  that,  he  will  not 
now  insist  upon  that  point. — -—Let  us  now 
take  the  part  of  the  paper,  which  relates,  to 
this  .matter.  It'oomes  alter  a  quotation  from 
that   part  of  ike 'Declaration  of  the  kins?, 
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wherein  he  says,  that  he  will,  in  spite  of  all 
combinations  against  him,  assert  those 
rights,  the  exercise  of  which  has  maintained 
the  maritime  power  of  England.  Upon  this 
passage  it  is,    that  the  Moniteur  makes  the 

following   remarks. "  That  which    has 

"  maintained  the  maritime  power  of  Eng- 
"  land  has  not  been  tyrannical  principles  or 
"  maxims,  but  the  policy,  the  energy,  the 
"  good  sense,  and  the  prudent  conduct  of 
'*  your  ancestors;  it  is  the  divisions  which 
'•<  they  have  often  had  the  address  to  scatter 
'c  on  the  continent.  That  which  will  es- 
"  sentia'iy  contribute  to  its  destruction  is 
"  the  thoughtlessness,  precipitancy,  vio- 
"  lence,  and  silly  arrogance  of  their  succes- 
"  sors.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  wishes  for 
"  a  maritime  peace.  Austria,  France,  and 
"  Spain  participate  in  these  sentiments. 
"  You  have  declared"  that  the  heguciation 
"  with  France  '  was  only  broken  off  upon 
"  points  affecting  tire  interests  of  Russia.' 
""  Wherefore,  then,  we  again  ask,  do  you 
"'continue  the  war?  Why,    it    is    because 

"  you   do  not  wish  far  peace." Let  us 

imitate  the  Moniteur,  and  dispatch  as  we 
proceed.  "  Tyrannical  principles''  is  a 
phrase  of  doubtful  meaning,  in  this  case  ; 
because, .  what  you  call  tyrannical,  we  do 
.not;  and,  while  we  thank  you  for  the  ju-.t 
applause,  which  you  bestow  upon  our  an- 
cestors, we  must  -insist,  that  it  is  merited, 
only  because  they  held,  and  resolute!;.'  acted 
upon  what  you  are  pleased  to  call  "  tyran- 
nical principles;"  for,  from  the  time  that 
tins  country  bore  the  name  of  England,  it 
claimed  a  right  of  sea  dominion,  as  absolute 
as  that  which  any  sovereign,  or  state,  has 
upon  the  bud ;  and,  the  fault,  nay,  the 
crime,  of  their  descendants  has  been,  that 
they  have,  step  by  step,  receded  from  this 
■claim,  placing  England,  in  respect  to  mari- 
time rights,  upon  the  same  footing  with  th@ 
other  states  of  Europe,  yielding,  by  little  and 
iittle,  to  the  newfangled  code  of  maritime 
laws,  hatched  in  the  universities  of  Germa- 
ny, by  the  professors  pensioned  by  Den- 
mark,  Russia,  France/  and  Holland      Our 
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<:  ancestors,"  of  whose  "  poIic)r,  energy, 
"  and  good  sense"  you  speak,  would  have 
made  war  for  their  whole  life  long,  rather 
than  have  suffered  the  powers  of  the  conti- 
nent to  encroach  upon  the  maritime  domi- 
nion of  England;  it  is,  therefore,  an  un- 
lucky choice  in  you  to  appeal  from  us  to 
them,  who  speak  to  us  from  the  grave,  and 
reproach  us  for  having  already,  dastard-like, 
given  up,  what  they,  at  all  hazards,  through 
all   troubles  and    revolutions,    so   resolutely 

preserved. And  what   is   there    in    the 

principles  of  our  maritime  rules,  which  sa- 
vour of  "  tyranny  ?"  You  think  it  no  tyran- 
ny to  erect  a  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  in  vir- 
tue of  your  right  of  conquest.  Indeed,  king 
Jerome  expressly  tells  his  new  subjects,  that 
it  is  upon  that  right  he  comes  to  reign  over 
them.  The  same  is  your  plea  in  all  the 
countries  upon  the  continent  of  Europe; 
and,  I  am  by  no  means  disposed  to  dispute 
its  validity.  Conquest  gives  right  of  domi- 
nion. It  is  so;  it  always  has  been  so,  from 
the  time  of  Joshua  to  the  present  day  ;  and 
it  always  must  be  so.  But,  if  you  claim 
this  right  upon  the  land,  why  are  not  we  to 
claim  it  upon  the  sea?  There  is  no  differ- 
ence in  the  two  cases,  that  I  can  perceive, 
except  this,  that,  while  it  is  notorious,  that 
your  conquests  are  not  at  all  necessary  to  the 
defence  of  France,  it  is  equally  notorious, 
that  to  exercise  dominion  upon  the  sea  is  ab. 
solutely  necessary  to  the  defence  of  England. 
To  say,  that  the  sea  i3  not  liable  to  the  same 
rules  as  the  land  is  absurd.  It  suits  you  to 
call  the  sea  the  "high-way  of  nations,"  be- 
cause it  is  upon  the  sea  alone  that  we  have 
power  to  annoy  you,  or  to  defend  ourselves  ; 
but,  can  it  be  maintained,  with  any  shew  of 
reason,  that  a  nation  surrounded  by  the  wa- 
ter, a  considerable  part  of  its  property  and 
population  being  always  upon  that  element, 
shall  have  no  rights  there  other  than  those 
possessed  in  common  with  continental  na- 
tions -?  You  may  as  well  attempt  to  persuade 
us,  that  the  birds  and  the  beasts  have  as 
much  right  to  the  use  of  the  waters  as  the 
fish  have. The  next  passage  of  these  re- 
marks of  the  Moniteur  is  well  worthy  of  at- 
tention. "  It  is  because  you  do  not  wish 
"  for  peace  that  you  raise  useless  questions. 
"  France,  Austria,  Spain,  Holland,  Naples, 
"  say,  as  well  as  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
'•'  that  they  proclaim  alike  the  principles  of 
"  the  armed  neutrality.  Those  powers 
"  have,  doubtless,  the  right  to  declare  the 
"'  principles  which  are  to  be  the  rule  of 
t(  the!r  policy  j  they  have  the  right  to  say 
"  on  what  conditions  it  becomes  them  to  be 
"  your  enemies,  or  neutral.  You,  yon 
"'  proclaim  anew  the  principles  of  your  ma- 
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"  ritime  laws.  Well,  then  !  This  opposi- 
"  tion  of  principles  will  not  be  an  impedi- 
"  ment  to  the  re-establishment  of  peace. 
"  They  have  on  neither  side  any  effect  du- 
"  ring  peace  ;  they  have  no  application  ex- 
"  cept  when  you  are  at  war  with  a  mari- 
"  time  power;  but  in  that  case  each  go- 
"  vernment  has  the  right  and  power  to  con- 
"  sider  the  first  violation  of  its  flag  as  an  act 
"  of  hostility.  The  circumstances  in  which 
"  you  will  then  find  yourselves  will  deler- 
"  mine  your  conduct  then.  If  it  is  with 
"  France  that  you  are  at  war,  you  will  not 
"  judge  her  a  power  sufficiently  feeble  to 
"  render  it  indifferent  to  you  whether  you 
"  draw  other  enemies  upon  you,  and  you 
"  will  shew  some  consideration  for  the  rest 
"  of  Europe.  You  did  not  venture  to  in- 
i(  suit  the  flags  of  every  power,  till  you  had 
"  the  address  to  arm  all  the  continent 
"  against  France.  It  was  then  your  mari- 
"  time  principles  were  changed;  and  they 
"  became  more  unjust  and  more  violent,  in 
"  proportion  as  your  continental  connec- 
"  tions  became  more  contracted,  or  your  al- 
"  lies  maintained  with  more  difficulty  the 
"  struggle  in  which  you  had  engaged  them. 
"  It  was  thus  that  wdien  Russia  was  obliged 
"  to  collect  all  her  force  against  the  French 
"  in -Poland,  you  violated  her  flag,  and  re- 
"  fused  her,  in  respect  to  her  commercial 
"  treaty,  concessions  which  you  shewed 
"  yourselves  disposed  to  grant  when  she 
"  had  no  longer  any  enemies  to  combat. 
"  The  powers  of  the  continent,  in  proclaim- 
"  ing  anew  the  principles  of  the  armed 
"  neutrality,  do  but  announce  the  maxims 
"  upon  which  they  purpose  to  act  in  the 
"  next  maritime  war.  You  cannot  prevent 
"  their  directing  their  policy  as  they  under- 
"  stand  it ;  they,  exercise  in  this  the  right 
"  which  appertains  to  all  governments,  and 
"  to  the  usurpation  of  which  they  would 
"  have  nothing  to  oppose  but  the  ultima  ra- 
"  tio  regum.  On  your  part,  you  proclaim 
"  the  principles  of  your  maritime  laws,  that 
"  is,  the  maxims  which  you  will  employ  in 
"  your  next  war.  The  continent  has  no 
"  interest  in  demanding  from  you  either  de- 
"  clarations  or  renunciations.  Declarations 
"  would  have  no  effect,  from  the  moment 
"  you  might  think  yon  could  forget  them 
"•  with  impunity.  Renunciations  are  with- 
"  out  an  object,  since  we  cannot  renounce 
"  what  we  do  not  possess.  If  we  judge  of 
"  what  you  will  do,  by  what  you  have  hi- 
"  therto  done,  we  may  conclude,  that  you 
"  will  not  require  from  the  powers  of  Hie 
"  continent,  either  declaration  or  renuncia- 
"  tion  ;  and  as  they  will  demand  none  from 
(<  you,  there  is  hence  no  question  to  discuss, 
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"  no  difficulty  to  resolve;  there  is  nothing 
"  which  can  retard  for  a  day  the  blessings 
'■'  of  peace." This   is,  I  think,  as  palpa- 
ble a  sneaking  as  1  ever  met  with  in  all  my 
life.     As  awkward  a  one,  too,  as  ft  is  possi- 
ble   to    conceive.     Mr.    Talleyrand's   good 
genius  certainly  did  not  predominate  in  the 
hour  when  these  notes  were  penned.  What! 
all  the   boasting  about  "  conquering  the  li- 
"  berty  of  the  seas"  come  to  this  !   Why  not 
have  told  us,  at  once,  that  you  found  that 
you  had  got  hold  of  the  wrong  horn  ;  that 
you  had  been  deceived  ;   that  you,  therefore, 
gave  up  the  design  of  forcing  us  to  yield  the 
right  of  search  :   why  not  act  thus,  and  not 
attempt  to  sneak  out  of  the  difficulty,  by  a 
shuffling   trick  like   this  ?  The  Emperor  of 
Russia  is  put  forward  to  bear  the  brunt:   it 
is  his  words  that  have  such  and  such  a  mean- 
ing:  you  seem  to  have  completely  forgotten 
all  Xapoleon's    threats  and  vows  upon  the 
same  subject :  you  seem  to  wish  to  make  the 
world  forget,  that  he  has  pledged  himself  to 
the  continent  of  Europe  to  *•  conquer  the 
"  liberty  of  the  seas;'"  and,  if  a  peace  were 
now  made,  at  a   moment  when  we,  in  fact, 
exercise   a  complete    maritime    dominion, 
what  would  become  of  this  pledge,    unless 
we  were  made  to  renounce  that  dominion  ? 
But,  let  us  see,  how   the   poor  Emperor  of 
Russia  stands,   as  to  this  matter.     He  (wise 
and  valiant  prince  !)   has  declared  (see  Vol. 
XII.  p.  8(j6),  that  "  he  abrogates,  forever, 
"  the  convention   of  1801  ;    that  he    pro- 
"  claims  a-new  the  principles  of  the  armed 
<c  neutrality,  that  monument  of  the  wisdom 
"  of  the  Empress  Catharine,  and  b'ulds  him- 
"  self  never  to  recede   from   rhat    system." 
Now,  who  would  not  have    thought,  from 
this,  that  this  wise  man  was  resolved  to  have 
a  share  of  the  glory  of  "  conquering  the  Ji- 
"  uerty  of  the  seas  ?''  Not  at  all,  it  seems; 
and  that  he  only  meant  to  say,  that,  in  the 
next  war  after  this,  he  would   act  upon  the 
principles  of  the   armed    neutrality;     and, 
of  course,  that,  if  England  should  set  thoie  j 
principles  at  nought,  he  would  again   pro-   | 
claim  them  a-new  as  to  be  acted  upon   by 
by  him,  in  the  next  war  after  that.     Verily 
this  is  almost  too  foolish  to   be  believed  of 
the  "  young  and  noble-minded   and  high- 
"  spirited  monarch,"  who,  with   the  other 
of  Prussia,  "  breathed  his  vows  and  plighted 
"  his    troth,  over  the    tomb    of   the   great 
"  Frederick,  at   Potsdam." But,   it  ap- 
pears   now,  that  there  is  "  nothing  to  re- 
"  nounce."     What  was  it,  then,  that  Na- 
poleon   so  often  talked  of  "  conquering  ?  " 
To  conquer  a  thing  is  to  obtain  it  by  force  : 
to  take   it  from  an  enemy,  or  to  compel  that 
enemy  t©  give  it  up  to  you.     Now,  you  ac- 


cuse us  of  having  arrogated  to  ourselves  the 
exclusive  freedom  of  the  seas ;  take  it  from 
n:;   you   cannot,  or,  at    least,  you  acknow- 
ledge that  you  have  not  done  it  yet ;  and,  if 
you  do  not  make  us  give  it  up,  it  is  clear 
that  you  do    not  conquer  it;  so  thai,  your 
declaration,  that  this  question   need  not  be 
agitated  in   negociations  for  peace,  amounts 
to  a  complete  abandonment  of  the  promise, 
to  fulfil  which  your   word   has,  a  hundred 
times,  been  pledged. — —You  affect  to  re- 
gard the  Emperor  of  Russia's  declaration  as 
having  no  reference  to  the  present  war,  be- 
cause he  is  engaged  in  the  war,  and,  there- 
lore,  cannot  be  now   affected  by  our  mari- 
time dominion  ;    but,    you    forget,    surely, 
that  the  neutrals  are  affected  by  it,  and  ha 
through  the  sides  of  the  neutrals.     I  might 
say  neutral,  for  there  is  but  one  j  but,  then, 
that  one  is  mighty,  as  long  as  she  is  neutral, 
having  more  merchant  shipping  than  all  the 
continent  of  Europe  put  together,  Holland 
only  excepted.      Now,  is  it  of  no  impor- 
tance to  espouse  the  cause  of  this  great  neu- 
tral state  ;   to   apply    the   principles   of  the 
armed  neutrality  to  her;  to  insist  upon  her 
I   "  neutrality  being  respected,"  in   his  sense 
of  the  words  ;  and,  not  to  make  peace  with 
I  us,    until  we  do  so  respect  it  ?     Is  this  of  no 
j  importance  ?     Are    the   poor   fellows,  who 
|  live  across  the  Atlantic,  and  who  are  passing 
j  lion  importation  acts  and  building  log-houses 
I  and  mud-forts  and  gun-boats,  wherewith  to 
aid  you  in  "  conquering  the  freedom  of  the 
"  seas  ;  "  are  these  poor  fellows,  after  all 
their  toasting  with  you  at  Petersburgh  and 
Rpchefort,  following   the  example   of   the 
imperial  toast  at  Tilsit,  to   be  left  in   the 
lurch  to  "  conquer  the  liberty  of  the  seas  " 
single   handed  ?      Since,    however,    this  is 
the  real  meaning  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
we  certainly  shall  very  soon  come  to  an  ac- 
commodation with   him:   if  he    means   not 
to  act  upon  the  principles  of  the  armed  neu- 
trality during  war,  we  shall  have  no  objec- 
tion at  all  to  his  cherishing  them,  with  all 
his  paternal  and  princely  care,  during  peace. 

The  conclusion  of  the  remarks   of  the 

Moniteur  glance  at  what  we  may  be  dis- 
posed to  demand.  "  If  however,  you 
'f  should  raise  the  strange  and  novel  preten- 
"  sion  of  imposing  upon  France,  and  the 
"  other  powers  of  the  continent,  by  an  act 
"  of  your  will  alone,  the  obligation  of  sub- 
"  scribing  to  your  maritime  laws,  thjs  is  as 
"  if  you  were  to  require  that  the  legislature 
"  and  sovereignty  of  Russia,  France,  and 
"  Spain4  should  be  transported  to  London 
"  — a  fine  prerogative  for  your  parliament. 
"  It  would  be  the  same  as  if  you  were  to 
"  proclaim  everlasting   war,    or   as'  if  you 
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"  were  to  (is  23  the  termination  of  war  the 
"  moment  when  yon  should  have  seized  en 
(C  St.  Petersburg!!,  Paris,  Vienna,  and  Ma- 
"  drid.     But  if  this  be  not  at  the  bottom  of 
,c  your   sentiment,  there  is  no  further  ob- 
"'  staeie    to   peace  :  for.  according  to  your 
<•  own  expressions,  '  negotiations  were  bro- 
"  ken  off  on    points  which  touched  imme- 
r'  diately  not  the  interests   of  his  Britannic 
"  Majes:y,  bat  th  -e  of  his  Imperial  Ally  :' 
'*  for   the    Imperial    Ally   of   his   Britannic 
"   Majesty,   lias  informed  you,    that   peace 
"  is    henceforth    the    principal    end    of  his 
"  wish,    the    principal    object   of    his    in- 
i(  terest."     Yes,  but.  though  we  did  (very 
foolishly,   I   allow.)   make  the    Emperor  of 
Russia's  interests  an    impediment  to    peace, 
during  the  negotiation  of  Lord  Lauderdale, 
it  cio  s  not  follow,   1   think,  that,   now  that 
he  wishes  tor  pi  ace,  as  the  ally  of  France, 
that  that  circumstance  alone  ought  to  induce 
ns  to  make  peace. — No,  we  do  not  want  to 
see  any  "  sovereignty   transported   to  Lon- 
*•   den."     We  have  quite  sovereigns  enough 
lure;   but,  we   have  alia  great  desire,  not 
to  see  the  sovereignly  of  England  transported 
to    France;   and,   if  we    make   peace    now, 
leaving  France  the    absolute  mistress  of  all 
the    continent,     and  with  full    leisure   and 
means  to  stock  the  "harbours' of  Denmark, 
Holland,  Portugal,  and  Spain  with  ships  of 
war,    we  can,     without   being   gifted    with 
prophetic  powers,  clearlv    perceive,  that  it 
could  not   be   long  before  such  a  transporta- 
tion would  take  place.     Therefore  it  is,  that 
we  do  see  an  obstacle   to  peace,  though  we 
wish,  for  that  event  ;   an   insurmountable  ob- 
stacle to  peace,  while  Holland   in  particular 
remains  under  the. con troul  of  France.     We 
do  not  wish   you  and  your  friends  and  allies 
to  "  subscribe-to  our  maritime  laws.'"     We 
only   want   you    to   evacuate    Holland    and 
Denmark     and    Spain    and   Portugal  ;     to 
take  away  your  troops  to  a  certain  distance, 
and  to  leave  the   people  to  do  as  they  please 
■with  their  own  countries  respectively.     Till 
this,  of    something    like    this    be   obtained, 
what  is  the  use  of  pea.  c   to  us  ?     It  cat)  be 
only  the  name  of  poo-1-,   for,  we  must  arm 
again  hi  a  year,  or  be  conquered.     We  do 
not  want  to  conquef  you.     V  e,  the  pt    ,  ie 
of  this  kingdom,  care  noshing  at  all   ab<  at 
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have  no  rulers  of  your  setting  up,  entertain- 
ing a  confident  hope,  that  all  the  alteration 
wanted  here  we  are,  without  any  of  your 
help,  quite  able  to  effect.  For  this  reason 
it  is,  that  we  dread  such  a  peace  as  would 
leave  all  the  continent  bound  in  your  chains, 
and  all  the  harbours,  dock-yards,  and  naval 
arsenals  at  your  command.  Either,  there- 
fore, you  ought  to  be  made  to  restore  a  real 
independence  to  the  countries  above-named, 
or,  to  stipulate,  that  no  ships  of  war  shall 
be  built  in  those  countries,  or  sail  out  of 
their  harbours,  during  peace.  It  is  useless 
to  tell  us,  that  this  is  "  to  proclaim  eternal 
"  war."  Such  a  phrase  is  nonsense  3  be- 
cause we  must  all  (not  excepting  Napoleon) 
die  at  no  very  distant  day  ;  bufs  however  long 
the  war  may  last,  though  it  were  to  descend 
to  our  great  grand-children,  they  would  say, 
as  we  now  say,  that  war,  with  all  its  evils, 
is  preferable  to  being  conquered  by  Fiance. 

The  question  with  you   is  :    "  war,  or 

"  peace?"     Pmt,  with  us,  the  question    is, 
"  war,  or  slavery  to  France?'      That  is  to 
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ni  :,  in  wnicn  yon  may  surround 
France  with  subaltern  principalities  and 
kingdoms'.  It  is  no  matter  to  us  whether 
you  mal  Prrrle   .and  or  his  valet   a 

prince,  .  .  1      have  as  many   king  Eu- 

genes.and  king  Jeromes  as  you  please;   and 
i--    '  '. '    not   that  the  change   is  for    Lhe 
Wjvi-e^'^i^^e'«f)uj:selves  wish  to  remain 
^^S^^^n^vX;^  .i'.tigiishine-n,  an 


say,  if  you  refuse  the  conditions  above  sug- 
gested; for,  without-those  conditions,  peace 
and  independence  we  could  not  enjoy.  This 
vast  difference  between  your  situation  and 
ours  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of.  You 
risk  nothing  by  peace,  upon  terms  such  as 
these;  but  we  risk  every  thing,  without 
those  terms.  If  you  are  ready  to  make 
peace  upon  such  terms,  our  ministers  will 
shew  themselves  the  tools  of  low  selfish 
passions,  if  they  do  not  give  us  peace  ;  but, 
if  you  refuse  such  terms,  they  will  certainly 
have   our    support  in   carrying  on  .  the  war. 

As  to   the  cause  of  this  change  in  your 

tone  towards  England,  it  iies  not  very  deep- 
ly hidden.  You  have  now  subdued  the 
continent  ;  you  have  pushed  your  commer- 
cial prohibitions  to  their  utmost  extent ;  and 
you  have  found,  that  our  means  continue  as 
great  as  ever,  and  that,  so  far  from  being 
fear-stricken  at  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  we  have, 
since  that  event,  demonstrated  less  dread 
than  before.  The  truth  is  (and  you  perceive 
it),  that,  instead  of  profiting  from  the  wars 
of  the  continent,  as  yon  always  asserted, 
and  [j  'rhaps  thought,  those  wars  were  a 
con;::,  tal  drain  upon  the  fruits  of  oar  indus- 
try; and,  as  lately  conducted  by  your  ene- 
liesj   a    con  deadaner  ci  our  spirits. 

Their  cause  we  made  our  own';  th&ir  defeats 
we  could  not  avoid  considering  as  the  defeats 
of  ourselves;  and,  by  degrees,  forgetting 
the  glorious  example  of  our  ancestors,  and 
even  overlooking  the  means  which  God  had 
given  us  for  our  protection,  wesjt  last  came 
to  that  state  of  mind.,  which  led  us  to  con- 
clude, that  the  fate  of  England  was  to  b? 
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decided  upon  the  plains  of  Moravia  and  Po- 
land,. The  peace  of  Tilsit,  alter  having 
stunned  us  for  a  moment,  gave  a  new  turn 
to  our  thoughts ;  and,  I  hope,  and  believe, 
that  the  historian  will  have  it  to  record, 
that,  taught  by  this  event  to  look  at  home, 
to  consider  the  immense  resources,  natural 
as  well  as  acquired,  of  our  country ;  the 
strength  arising  from  the  industry,  the  pa- 
tient enterprise  ;  the  valour  ;  the  confidence 
unmixed  with  suspicion,  of  her  people  3  the 
mass  of  means  collected  upon  so  compara- 
tively small  a  spot,  and  means,"  too,  so  ma- 
nageable, so  easily  brought  into  operation 
and  wielded  against  every  foe  :  that,  thus 
taught  to  consider,  we  looked  back  with 
shame  to  the  days,  when  foolish  or  wicked 
ministers  had  made  us  believe,  that  our  exis- 
tence as  a  nation  depended  on  the  caprice  of 
some  half-ideot  upon  the  continent,  or  upon 
the  intrigues  of  a  French  or  German  strum- 
pet, whose  friendly  protection  we  had  pur- 
chased with  sweat  and  with  blood;  that, 
from  a  contemplation  of  our  past  follies, 
we  came  to  wise  and  manly  resolutions  for 
the  future;  that  we  explicitly  declared  our 
resolution,  to  maintain  the  dominion  of  the 
«ea,  in  all  its'  rigour,  since  our  enemy  had 
obtained  the  dominion  of  the  land;  and, 
that  from  this  we  did  not,  in  the  smallest 
particle,  desist,  until  we  had  compelled  that 
enemy,  who  had  repeatedly  vowed  our  de- 
struction, so  far  to  relax  in  his  rights,  ob- 
tained by  conquest, '  as  to  enable  us  to  make 
peace  with  him,  without  danger  to  our  in- 
dependence or  injury  to  our  character. ■ 

The  Morning  Chronicle,  however,  appeats 
to  see  the  matter  in  quite  a  different  light. 
He  has  eagerly  seized  hold  of  this  new  tone 
of  France,  as  being  a  proof  of  a  pacific  dis- 
position on  her  part.  Nay,  he  looks  upon 
the  abandonment  of  the  pretension  to  com- 
pel us  to  surrender  our  maritime  rights;  he 
looks  upon  this  as  a  "  concession,"  and  tells 
us  boldly,  that  now  the  obstacle  to  nego- 
tiation being  removed,,  our  ministers  will, 
at  once,  set  about  the  work  of  peace,  un- 
less they  are  resolved  upon  carrying  on  war 
to  the  utmost  extremity.  A  "concession J*' 
So  then,  the  abandoning  of  any  pretension 
whatever  is  a  concession  ?  Napoleon  has,  I 
believe,  in  so  many  words,  said  that  he 
would  destroy  this  new  Carthage,  which 
we,  from  vulgar  tradition,  call  England; 
and,  now  that  he  condescends  to  let  us 
know,  that  he  does  not  mean  absolutely  to 
destroy  us,  we  are,  of  course,  to  lock  upon 
that  as  a  concession.  Napoleon  has  conce- 
ded so  far  as  to  suffer  us  to  exist.  "  The 
"  ministers  will  enter  upon  iiegociation,  if 
<(  they  be  not.  resolved  to  cany  on  tits  war 
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"  to  extremity.'"  Upon,  negotiation?  To 
be  sore  they  will,  whenever  they  see  a  fair 
oj  ening  for  it,  though  it  would  be  unwise 
to.  shew  any  very  great  eagerness.  But, 
though  they  may,  and  ought,  to  be  ready 
to  negotiate  ;  and  though  i  agree,  that  the 
titles  and  other  assumptions  of  Napoleon, 
and  his  family  ought  to  be  no  obstacle  ;  yet, 
it  does  not  follow,  that  peace  must  be  made, 
because  he  has  new  graciously  condescended 
to  say,  that  he  does  not  mean  to  force  us  to 
give  up  our  maritime  rights.  Now,  as  be- 
fore, the  question  whether  peace  be  proper, 

will  depend  wholly  upon  the  terms. The 

Morning  Chronicle  has  an  argument  in  fa- 
vour of  peace,  to  which,  I  think,  none  but 
a  very  "desperate  politician"  would  have 
resorted ;  namely,  the  distressed  slate  of  the 
cloth-makers  in  Yorkshire,  who  are,  as  he 
affirms,  all'  thrown  out  of  employment  in 
consequence  of  the  demand  for  cloth  for  ex- 
portation having  ceased.  I  have  proved,  as 
clearly  as  the  fact  would  admit  of  proof  (see 
Vol.  Xil.  p.  8/5),  that  the  total  number  of 
persons,  employed  in  manufacturing  goods 
for  the  foreign  market,  and  in  exporting 
those  goods,  did  not  amount,  in  England 
and  Scotland,  to  more  than  400,000,  in- 
cluding women  and  children,  from  the 
cradle  upwards.  Mr.  Spence,  in  a  third 
and  enlarged  edition  of  his  pamphlet,  avail- 
ing himself,  as  he  acknowledges,  of  my  in- 
formation and  arguments,  has,  from  a  more 
deliberate  calculation,  concluded,  that  the 
number  does  not  exceed  300,000.  'JSTo'W, 
supposing  the  whole  300,000  to  be  thrown 
out  of  employment,  it  is  only  adding  about 
one  fifth  to  the  paupers  already  in  England, 
Wales,  and  Scotland.  The  evil  would  be 
very  great,  I  allow.  God  forbid,  that  I 
should  speak  of  it  with  levity.  But,  the 
effect  would  be  to  "starve"  nobody,  the 
parish  paupers  being  'toll  as  well  fed  at; I 
clothed  as  a  great  part  of  those,  who  are  noC 
paupers.  The  same  quantity  of  food  ami 
fuel  would  .remain  in  the  kingdom;  and  I 
think,  it  will  not  be  contended,  even  by  the 
MOfntng  Chronicle,  that  clothing  would  he 
dearer.  The  effect  would  be  this  :'  those 
who,  from  being  able  to  earn  their  living, 
would  descend  into  the  list  of  paupers,  would 
become  somewhat  debased,  and  those  who 
possessed  the  real  properly  of  the  country, 
would  be  obliged  to  support  them,  a  con- 
siderable p^rt  of  the  burthen  tailing,  as  hi, 
justice  it  ought,  upon  p those  districts  and 
those  persons,  who' have  been  enriched  by 
the  labour  of  the  manufacturers  now  thrown 
out  of  employment.  V/e  are  constantly  re- 
minded of  the  immense  increase  of  Birming- 
ham,   Liverpool,    Manchester,    and   other 
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''All  this,"    say   the  partizans  of  [  the  poor  wretches  come   to  their  foreboded 


commerce,  <l  is  the  effect  of  what  you  wish 
"  to  see  perish."  All  this,  we  say,  is  an 
evil,  and,  amongst  other  reasons  for  this 
opinion,  we  urge  that  of  its  being  a  hot  bed 


end,  they  belong  to  the  Church  of  England, 
which,  like  the  narion,  is  obliged  to  own  all 
those  who  are  disowned  by  every  individual 
and  every  sect.     But,  the  Quakers  have  ano- 


for  luxury  and  pauperism.     But,  laying  this  i  ther   principle,   which    the   knights    of  the 


question  aside,  for  the  present,  all  these 
buildings,  all  this  suddenly  acquired  wealth 
has  arisen  out  of  what  ?  The  labour  of  the 
manufacturers  ;  the  labour  of  those,  who, 
as  the  Morning  Chronicle  asserts,  are  now 

starving    for    want of    what, 

think  you  ?      Not  of  food  and  raiment,  for 
it  is   clear  that   the  war  takes  none  of  that 
away  ;   but  of  work  ;   "  actually  starving  for 
"  want    of   work !"     That    is  to  say,    the 
poor  wretches  have,  by  their  labour,  enrich- 
ed   their    respective    neighbourhoods,     and 
now,  that  their  masters  have,  for  a  while,  no 
demand   for  their  labour,    they   will    suffer 
them  to  die  w  ith  hunger  and  with  cold.   Oh. 
no!   Not   so,  a"   any    rate,   unless,   indeed, 
which  is  rather  improbable,  all  the  justices 
of  the  peace,  in   the  districts  alluded  to,  be 
master-manufacturers.     The   food  and  rai- 
ment is  all  here,  just  as  completely  as    it 
would  have  been,  if  commerce   had  received 
no  check;  and,  I   am   in  no  fear,  that  the 
ousted  manufacturer:,  will  not  receive,  gene- 
Tally  speaking,  as  much  of  it  now  as  they  did 
before;   the    only    difference    being    this; 
that,  while  they  gave  woik  for  their  food  and 
raiment,   their  masters' and  the  land-owners 
derived  great  profit    from    the    existence  of 
the  manufacturers,   whereas    they  will  now 
■  deiive   no  profit  from  it,  but  will  be  obliged 
to  give  back  part  of  their  profits  to   support 
those  manufaci  ,rers  without  labour,    than 
the  justice  ot  which  nothing  can,  I  think,  be 
more  evident.      Not  so,  however,   appear  to 
think    the  master-manufacturers   and  land- 
owners of  the  districts  in   question.     They 
tail  not,  when  it  suits  their  purpose,   to  pro- 
claim the  advantages  which  they  derive  from 
commerce  ;   they  refer   us,    and   not  in  the 
most  modest  manner,  to  their  opulence  and 
greatness,    and  their  spinning-jenny    Baro- 
nets ;  but,    the    moment    their    profits  are 
checked,   they  complain   of  the  miseries  of 
the  poor  souls,  upon  the   fruit  of  whose  la- 
bour  they  have  fattened.     They  call  them 
"  the  starving  poor,"  as  if  they  had  nothing 
more   to   do  with  them.     Having   no  more 
profit  from  their  labour,    these  poor  are  no 
longer  theirs.     They  are  melted  down,  all  at 
once,  into  the  mass  of  the   nation.     From 
the  operation  ofa  similar  prihc-ple  it  is,  that 
we  never   see  a  ^maker  hanged  ;   because, 
the  moment  any  of  the  members  of  that  sect 
are  discovered  to  have  a  hanging  propensity, 
they  are  "  read  out  of  meeting,"  and  when 


shuttle  do  not  seem  anxious  to  adopt;  that 
is,  that  it  is  their  duty  to  maintain  all  their 
own  poor,  a  principle,  whichj  in  the  coun- 
try where  I  have  been  intimate  with  them, 
they  act  upon  in  the  most  kind  and  liberal 
manner,  an  example,  which,  if  it  be  not  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  the  knights,  I  would  beg 
leave  to  point  out  for   their  imitation  at  this 

time. Here  it  is  that  the  shoe  pinches. 

This  is  the  cause  of  the  petitions  for  peace, 
with  which  we  are  now  threatened.  It  is 
not  "  starving  manufacturers,"  that  we  hear 
crying  for  food  and  raiment;  but,  the  ava- 
ricious clamour  of  those  who  have  been  en- 
riched by  their  labour,  perceiving  that  now 
they  shall  b«  compelled  to  give  up  a  part  of 
their  riches  to  keep  life  in  those,  by  whose 
labour  they  have  been  enriched  ;  rather  than 
do  which  they  would  see  their  country  hum- 
bled in  the  dust. We  are    told  of    the 

"  respectability"  of  the  petitioners  ;  that  is 
to  say,  of  their  riches.  To  be  sure.  The 
more  property  a  man  has,  the  more  he  has 
to  pay  towards  the  parish  rates;  so  that  these 
petitions  are,  in  fact,  petitions  against  the 
poor-rates,  under  the  guise  of  feeling  for  the 
poor  ;  just  as  the  long  parliament  made  use 
of  the  king's  name  in  a  war  against  his  au- 
thority and  life.  Pass  an  act  to  divide  the 
poor-rates  of  the  manufacturing  districts 
amongst  all  the  parishes  of  England  ;  make 
all  those,  who  have  not  shared  in  the  profits 
of  commerce,  share  in  the  burdens  which  it 
thus,  occasionally  brings  ;  do  something  so 
manifestly  iniquitous  as  this,  and,  though  I 
will  not  say,  that  the  knights  of  the  shuttle 
will  not  grumble  at  the  suspension  of  their 
profits,  I  will  engage  that  they  shall  talk  no 

more  about  petitions  for  peace. Thus  far 

I  have  treated  the  matter  upon  a  supposition, 
that  all  the  300,000  persons  employed  in 
manufacturing  for  exportation  are  now  ac- 
tually thrown  out  of  employment,  and  are 
living,  and  must  continue  tol'ne,  in  a  state 
of  pauperism.  But,  it  is  notorious,  that 
much  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  export 
trade  still  exists,  though  it  will,  in  all  proba- 
bility, be  further  diminished.  To  leave  no- 
thing, however,  in  dispute  upon  this  score, 
I  content  myself  with  taking  for  granted, 
that  even  the  "  maniac"  will  not  deny, 
that  a  part  of  the  export  trade  will  con- 
tinue; and,  then,  it  follows  of  course, 
that  a  part  of  the  300.000  persons  above 
described,  will  not  be  caused  to  "starve*' 
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by  the  war.  Another  part  of  them  we 
may  reasonably  suppose,  will,  rather  than 
»,'  starve  "  accept  of  the  forty  guineas,  which 
Lord  Castlereagh's  wise  military  plan  has 
caused  to  be  the  bounty  for  serving  in  the 
militia,  especially  as,  to  the  said  forty  gui- 
neas, are  added  very  good  food,  clothing, 
and  lodging,  during  the  time  of  service, 
without  the  least  possible  danger  to  lite  or 
.limb.  I  will  mention  no  more  particulars, 
but  refer  the  reader  to  the  Register,  Vol  XII. 
pages  83/  and  875,  and  to  Mr.  Spence, 
3d  edition,  page  60  and  onwards,  where,  as 
I  flatter  myself,  he  will  see  it  clearly  proved, 
that  the  total  loss  of  foreign  commerce, 
and,  of  course,  the  throwiug  out  of  em- 
ployment of  all  the  manufacturers,  employ- 
ed in  making  goods  for  exportation,  could 
not  produce  any  injury  to  the  nation,  nor 
any  hardships  of  long  duration  to  the  la- 
bouring manufacturers,  though  it  would 
certainly  considerably  lessen  the  profits  of 
their  masters,  would  transfer  a  part  of  their 
profits  to  other  classes  of  tradesmen,  and 
would,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope,  pre- 
vent  any   future    counting-house    minister 

from  creating  spinning-jenny  Baronets. 

But,  after  all,  what  has  the  situation  of  the 
manufacturers,  or  of  any  other  class  of  the 
people,  or  of  the  whole  of  the  people,  rich 
as  well  as  poor,  in  the  kingdom  ;  what  has 
it  to  do  with  the  question  of  peace,  or  war, 
taken  in  the  abstract';  unless  yon  come,  at 
once,  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  better  to 
be  conquered  than  to  undergo  hardships  ? 
If  you  come  to  this  conclusion,  there  the 
matter  ends  ;  for,  as  the  enemy's  people 
have  told  you,  that  they  must  now  suffer 
great  hardships,  having  so  well  proved  to 
you  that  they  can  suffer  them  for  almost 
any  length  of  time  ;  and,  as  by  submitting 
to  suffering  themselves,  they  are  able  (upon 
this  supposition)  to  cause  you  to  suffer  too; 
the  result  necessarily  is,  that  you  must  be 
conquered.  A  petition  to  the  king,  there- 
fore, to  surrender  these  islands  to  Napoleon, 
because  the  suffering  of  the  people  would 
thereby  be  put  an  end  to,  would  have  some 
sense  in  it ;  but,  to  petition  him  to  restore 
the  blessings  of  peace,  without  pointing  out 
the  terms,  is  mere  senseless  talk,  and  cannot 
be  fairly  ascribed  to  any  but  selfish  or  fac- 
tious motives.  It  matters  not  who  is  at  the 
helm,  or  how  the  war  began.  These  are 
circumstances  which  have  nothing  at  all  to 
do  with  the  question.  My  fear  is,  that 
these  ministers  will,  like  the  Addingtons, 
make  a  peace,  whenever  they  find  it  likely 
to  secure  their  places  longer  than  l hey  could 
hold  them  without  peace,  though  I  shall  be 
glad  to  find,  that  my  fears   are  groundless. 
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I{  the  country  was  in  the  hands  of  the  best 
men  that  it  can  boast,  the  question  of  peace 
would  still  remain  the  same ;  for,  however 
justly  they  might  detest  the  conduct  of  then- 
predecessors  for  a  long  series  of  years  ;  how- 
ever anxious  they  might  be  to  punish  pub- 
lic-robbers, and  to  prevent  their  future  pil- 
lage, of  what  use  would  any  of,  or  all, 
their  efforts  be,  unless  they  preserved  the 
independence  of  the  country.  To  be  sure, 
when  one  reflects  upon  the  shameful  waste 
of  the  public  resources  ;  upon  the  scandalous 
abuses  that  are  suffered  to  exist,  and  that 
are  openly  countenanced  and  fostered  ;_upon 
the  prodigality  that  daily  insults  us  with  its 
boasts:  when  one  thus  reflects,  the  devil  is 
apt  to  tempt  one  with  a  wish,  which  it  were 
useless  to  describe.  But,  we  must  resist 
this  temptation,  and  resolve,  first  of  all  to 
keep  out  the  foreign  foe,  and  next  to  crush, 

as  soon  as  possible,  our  foes  within. In 

taking  my  leave  of  this  subject,  I  do  no* 
like  to  let  slip  the  opportunity  of  saying  a 
word  or  two  upon  the  effect  which  war  has 
upon  the  prices  of  provisions,  and,  of  course, 
upon  those  of  labour.  The  last  scarcity  hap- 
pened during  war  ;  and,  I  remember  it  was 
said  by  Mr.  Fox  :  "  the  country  may  be 
"  conquered  by  a  peace,  but  the  people 
"  7ff?/^eat;"  a  saying  which  was  frequently 
quoted,  about  the  time,  but  which  certain-. 
ly  discovered  not  much  profundity  of  reflec- 
tion in  the  great  orator,  from  whose  lips 
it  proceeded."  In  Vol.  VI.  of  the  Register,^ 
page 239,  I  showed,  That, during  the  last  half 
century,  bread  had  been,  upoi*  an  ave/age, 
rather  cheaper  in  war  than  in  peace  ;  and 
now,  after  four  years  of  war,  wheat  sells 
for  sixteen  pounds  a  load.  The  average 
price  or  the  quartern  loaf  was  lO^d. 
during  the  last  peace,  and  10|d.  was  its 
price  on  the  2Sth  of  last  month,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  table  at  the  close  of  the  preced- 
ing volume.  Indeed,  one  would  seek  in 
vain  for  the  reason,  whereon  the  saying  of 
Mr.  Fox  was  founded  ;  for,  war  has  no  effect 
upon  the  seasons  ;  it  does  not  add  to  the 
number  of  mouths  to  be  fed  ;  if  it  takes  some 
hands  from  the  plough  to  wield  the  musket, 
it,  in  this  country,  brings  others  to  the 
plough  from  the  shuttle  ;  and,  if  it  neither 
takes  from  the  quantity  of  food  prednred 
nor  adds  to  the  demand  for  food,  where  snail 
we  look  for  a  solid  reason  for  theopinfom, 
that  war  is  the  cause  of  dearth  of  provisions, 
an  opinion  which  may  in  some  cases,  iead 
to  great  national  calamities  ? 

American  States. — —In  this  number., 
or  in  the  next,  will  be  inserted  the  Ameri- 
can "  non-importation  act,'  the  passing  of 
which  is  intended  so  materially  to  aid  in  that 
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place   of   safe)-;     The 


famous  Undertaking,  "  the  conquering  of 
"  tfoe  liberty  of  the  seas,"  and  which,  after 
being  suspended,  time  after  tune  for  nearly 
two  years',  lias,  vvit'fi  s*ingultr  good  luck, 
Been  frill  Into  actual  execution,  jutst  at  the 
time,  when  the  emperors  Napoleon  afid 
Al  fancier  have  notified  to  the  world,  that 
it  is.rtof,  at  present,  theb  intention  to  con- 
quer the  liberty  of  ihe  seas. B  a  re- 
ference to  this  actj  it  will  be  pere<  i\  :  i,  :  1  at, 
comparatively  speaking,  few  articles  of  our 
good's ''are  prohibited ;  bat,  particularly, 
woollens,  of  which  the  America:  s  imp  >rt 
littie  of  a  fine  qualify,  they,  in  this  act, 
prohibit  the  importation  of  none  but  the 
very  finest.  Yet,  the  observance  of  this  at  t, 
narrow  as  axe  the  limits  ofits  extent,  they 
would  not,   either  in  peace  or  war,  be  able 

to  enforce  for  nine  months. They   allow 

the  importation  of  goods  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  or  beyond  it  ;  but,  that  channel 

\viH3  should  suppose,  soon  be  stopped.' 

The  chief  point  for  observation^  however, 
at  present,  is  (his  :  that  this  hostile  act  was 
passed,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to 
it,    on  the    18ib  of  April,   1805,  a  year  and 


a  half  before  the  affai 


-,'-« 


of  the  (he 
took  nJace,  and  long  before  any  of  our, 
orders  ot  council,  restraining  American  com- 
merce, were  thought  of.  This  act  was 
•passed  for  the  obvious,  nay,  the  acknow- 
ledged and  declared  purpose,  of  compelling 
England  to  accede  to  the  demands  of- Ame- 
rica. Of  those  demands  we  have  before 
spoken  ;  but,  whatever  they  were,  it  is  of 
importance  to  bear  in  mind,  that  this  act 
of  expected  compulsion,  this  act  of,  at  least, 
more  than  demir  hostility,  was  passed  a  year 
and  a  half  before  the  affair  ot  the  Chesa- 
peake took  place.  Let  us  not  be  told,  then, 
that  we  have  stirred  up  a  war  with  America 
by  our  attack  upon  that    ve'ssel,  or  bv  our 

orders   of  council. The  ground  of    the 

non-importation  act  was,  as  far  as  I  have 
been  informed,  a  refusal,  on  our  part,  to 
yield  to  a  demand,  made  on  the  part  of 
America,  that  we  should  enter  into  a  stipu- 
lation, that,  in  future,  '•  no  American  vessel, 
"  of  lohatever  namt  or  description,  should, 
"  in  any  case,  be  detained,  or  searched,  for- 
"  vien."     The  author  of  a  pamphlet,  en  ri- 
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pu       tied  at  Is  ew 
has,  bv   way   of 


York,   in   December  la 

stricture  upon  this   demand,    the  following 

passage. "  Then,  John  Sjiles   may  send 

*■  a  vessel  from  Philadelphia  to  Liverpool, 
"  under  the  American  hag,  and  while  lying 
"  there,  should  I.  ur  highwaymen, -who  had 
"  committed  robbery  with 
"■  resuge  aboard  her,  the; 
ff  pleteiy  protected,   and   c 


murder 


may  be  com- 
ried     to    any 
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■  iviJ  officers  of 
"  Great  B: -jtaih,  aided'by  the  military,  may 
"  soli f i t  in  vain  ;  or  the  vessel  may  become 
'•  a  transport,  and  take  in  a  regiment  of 
"  Frenchmen  to  land  in  Ireland,  and  should 
"  a  Briush  cruiser  meet  her  hi  the  channel, 
•  '•  she  must  nevertheless  pass  unmolested-; 
"  for  no  British  commander  has-a -right  to 

"  search    for    men. Thus,   John    Stiles 

"  gains  the  distinction  of  being  able. to 
"  protect  the  traitor,  the  murderer,  the 
"  robber,  the  spy  or  the  enemy  of  any  na- 
"  tion,  against  British  authority  :  for  Great 
"  Britain  has  a  right  to  search  ins  ship  for 
"  -men.  Few,  I  believe,  will  be  inclined 
"  to  carry  the  rights  or  John  Stiles,  so  far. 
"  Yet  the  doctrine,  as  laid  down,  and  as 
'•'  contended  for  by  many  of  the  supporters 
"  ot  our  sagacious  president,  goes  eorn- 
"  pleteiy  this  length.  Whether  the  street 
"  7ncn  has  actually  instructed  his  ministers 
"  in  London  to  this  effect,  as  his  friends  say, 
"  is  not  for  me  ro  affirm,  liv.t  if  he  has, 
"  I  may  say  with  much  sincerity,  that  if 
"  is  should  not  inerea.se  my  conviction  of  hjs 
"   weakness  and   inconsistency,  it   would  of 

"  his  rashness." The  same  writer  says  : 

"  multitudes  of  English,  Scotch,  and  I  ri-,h 
■•  sea-faring  men  become  possessed  of  cer- 
"  tificates  of  naturalization  by  purchase,  or 
"  by  perjury,  as  soon  as  I  hey  have  fairl)  got 
"  foot  on  our  shores.  The  fraudulent 
"  manner,  in  which  they  are  covered,  or 
"  attempted  to  be  so,  by  American  piotec- 
"  tion.s,  has  so  (.dieu  been  detected,  that 
"  it  has  brought  a  serious  imputation  upon 
u  our  national  character."'"—'—  Now,  though 
the  writer,  here  quoted,  may  be  well  dis- 
posed  towards  England,  and  also  of  the 
party  opposed  to  Mr.  Jefferson  ;  yet, 
he  would  not  have  ventured  to  make 
a  statement  like  this,  arid  at  such  a  lime, 
too.  had  it  not  been  undeniably  true.  I 
cite  it  merely  in  corroboration  of  my  own 
statements  upon  the  subject ;  for  to  rue  the 
knowledge  of  the  facts  has  long  been  fami- 
liar.  It   is   probable    that  Mr.  Jefferson 

would  ha\e  contented  himself  with  some- 
thing short  of  the  "  rights  of  John  Stiles  ;" 
he  would,  perhaps,  upon  our  supplication, 
have  so  modified  the  .demanded  stipulation, 
as  to  have  left  us  at  liberty  to  prevent  him 
from  sheltering  felons  in  England,  and  from 
conveying  the  enemy's  troops  to  oar  shores  • 
but,  if  a  whole  ship's  crew  had  deserted  to 
his  ships,  he  would  have  protected  them  all. 
The  extent  of  the  mischief,  which  would 
have  arisen  to  us,  from  acceding  to  thid 
demand,  sets  all  calculation  at  defiance. 
With  our  right  of  search  duly  executed,  and 
with   the  consequent   continual    dread,   on 
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the  part  of  the  deserters,  of  being  taken  and 
punished,  i lie  Americans  have  now  some 
thousand-;  of  our  seamen  on  board  their 
ships  ;  what  would  that  number  be,  then, 
if  it  were  proclaimed,  through  our  fleets 
and  squadrons,  that,  by  solemn  treaty,  we 
had  bound  ourselves  not  to  touch  any  man, 
who  should  be  found  on  board  of  an  Ame- 
rican ship,  American  ships  being  in  all  the 
ports- and  parts  of  the  world?  Jt  is  evident, 
that  such  a  treaty  would  unman  our 
navy.  It  would  unman  any  navy ;  tor, 
where  is  the  sailor,  English,  American, 
French,  or  any  other,  who  would  not  ac- 
cept of  such  offers,  if  held  out  to  him  ? 
But,  it  was  precisely  because  they  knew 
that  it    would   have   this   effect,    that   the 


Americans  demanded  it  at  our  hands.  To 
join  iri  the  fight  they  were  not  disposed. 
They  thought  we  were  hard  pressed.  They 
thought  England  was  down,  and  to  use  the 
words  of  their  judge,  Rutledgs,  upon  a 
former  occasion,  they  would  gladly  have 
"  seized  her  by  the  throat"  ;  but,  like 
Falstaff,  they  had  some  fears  that  she  might 
rise  again,  or,  at  least,  give  them  a  blow  in 
her  last  convulsive  agonies  ;  and,  therefore, 
to  unite  safety  with  enterprize,  they  resolved 
to  proceed  in  imitation  of  their  great  San- 
gradodike  physician,  Dr.  Rush,  that  is  to 
say,  insinuate  a  lancet  into  her  veins,  let 
her  bleed,  to  use  one  of  his  phrases,  till 
she  was  '".  as  white  as  New- Jersey  veal",  and, 
when  she  became  motionless,  approach  her, 
and.  with  the  malice  of  fiends,  snigger  in 
her  face.  This  was  their  plan  of  operations  ; 
this  was  the  desigp  of  the  "  mild,  tin- 
"  ofiending,  and  peaceable  American  peo- 
"  pie"  ;  and,  yet,  there  are  Englishmen,  or 
an  Englishman  (for,  I  should  hope  that  the 
editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle  is  the  only 
one),  who  has  the  assurance  to  hold  out  to 
the  public,  that  this  people  was  to  be  "  wen 
"  by  concession." The  Courier  news- 
paper has  published  an  extract  of  a  letter, 
from  Capl,  Will aumi.z  to  General Turreau, 
the  Fiench  minister  in  the  United  States, 
which  extract  I  here  insert,  after  observing, 
that  it  is   stated,  that  the  Captain  met  the 

brig,    which   he    mentions,  at   sea. "  I 

"  have  just  apprehended  four  seamen  desert- 
"  ers  from  the  Valeureuse  frigate,  which 
"  I  found  on  board  an  American  brig, 
"  where  they  had  engaged  at  seventeen 
'*  dollars  per  month.  Now,  Sir,  if  you 
<(  carj  succeed  in  making  the  American 
"  Government  pay  down  a  compensation 
"  for  this  misconduct  in  seducing  thus  our 
"  seamen,  you  will  punish  it  by  making  it 
"  smart  in  that  point  in  which  it  feels  the 
Jf  mostj    viz.  its  avarice  in  money,    and 
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'with     so   much  the    more  justice,    that 


"  these  people  have  for  three  years  past 
"  been  continually  injuring  our  marine,   by 

"  seducing     our     best   seamen". Now, 

this  letter,  which  bears  date,  on  board 
the  Foudroyant,  at  the  Havannah,  25th 
October,  1806,  is  hardly  a  counterfeit; 
and,  we  have  never  heard  of  any  de- 
mands, made,  by  the  American  govern- 
ment, upon  France,  touching  this  searching 
for  seamen.  And  yet,  why  not  upon  France 
as  well  as  upon  England  ?  "  Why,  they  hate 
"  us  and  love  the  French."  That  is  a  very 
good  reason  for  their  partial  conduct  •  beta 
very  bad  one  for  our  hoping  to  win  them  by 
concessions  j  by  further  concessions,  I  should 
say;  for  we  have  been  making  concessions 
to  them  for  fifteen  years  past.  This  letter 
wears  all  the  appearance  of  authenticity  ; 
and  the  sentiments  are  precisely  those,  which 
the  French  entertain  with  respect  to  the 
American  government,  which  they  despise 
beyond  the  power  of  decent  words  to  ex- 
press ;  to  a  degree,  indeed,  that  I  have 
sometimes  thought  to  surpass  the  bounds  of 
strict  justice.  Yet  does  it  cling  to  them. 
It's  love  appears  to  be  attracted  and  preserved 
by  contempt.  The  real  fact  is  this,  that  the 
Americans  hate  the  French  rather  more  than 
they  hate  us,  personally ;  but,  they  fear 
them,  and  our  cowardly  conduct,  for  several 
years  past ;  indeed,  ever  since  the  peace  of 
1/83, has  made  them despiseas  well  ashateus. 

—I    have  before  given  my   opinion  as  to 

the  incapacity  of  America  to  carry  on  war, 
without  producing  her  own  destruction  as  a 
federative  union  of  States.  I  will,  nbwj, 
from  the  pamphlet,  above  quoted,  shew  the 
reader  what  is  written  and  published  upon 
the  subject,  in  America.  Suppose  the 
author  of  "  war,  or  no  war",  to  be  a 
party  opponent  of  Mr.  Jefferson  ;  yet, 
where  facts  are  stated,  and  that,  too, 
in  such  a  form,  there  must  be  some 
truth  whereon  for  them  to  rest ;  or,  at 
least,    it  is  pretty    evident,     that   they  are 

generally    admitted    as    truths. -<(  Our 

'.'  commercial  source  of  finance"  (that  is  to 
say,  the  collections  at  the  custom-house) 
'■'  produces  annually  somewhat  above  fifteen 
"  millions  of  dollars  (or  ,£3,375,000).  A 
'f  very  few  'ships  of  the  enemy  might  rob 
"  us  of  it  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  also  lay 
"  our  commercial  towns  in  ashes,  annihi- 
"  lating  our  property  to  an  incalculable 
"  amount.  If  this  stream  of  revenue  should 
"  be  dried  up,  where  could  we  look  for  sup* 
"  port  ?  Where  is  our  system  of  internal 
"  taxation  ?  Where  should  we  find  means 
"  to  pay  a  direct  tax  should  it  be  levied  ? 
"  Our  commerce  once  gonej  and  our  means. 
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*'  of  raising  ready  money  ore  gone  with  it.  j 
■ '  We  fortunately  jiaye  no  mines  of  consi- 
''  derable  value  ;  and  it  is  notorious,  we 
''  have  very  little  coin  remaining  in  the  cof- 
*'  fers  of  our  citizens.  Hence  we  can  look 
"  to  commerce,  and  to  commerce  alone,  to 
''  fill  our  treasury  ;  which,  without  it0  would 
"  very  soon  be  empty.  The  whole  of  our 
*'  revenue  at  this  time  arising  from  other 
'•'  sources,  would  not  half  pay  our  civil  list. 
<l  Hence  we  perceive,  we  are  leaving  to  the 
"  mercy  of  every  maritime  foe,  the  only 
"  means  we  have  in  our  power,  for  an  easy 
'.'  and  adequate  support  of  our  government. 
<c  Let  us  suppose,  that  a  war  with  Great 
"  Britain  at  this  moment  existed.  Whence 
"  should  we  derive  a  revenue  to  carry  it  on  ? 
"  From  our  commerce  it  will  be  answered. 
"  But.  four-fifths  of  our  commerce,  to  speak 
"  moderately,  would  be  immediately  an- 
"  nihilated.  From  our  trading  towns,  and 
"  banks  of  deposit.  -Very  well;  but  would 
"  not  our  trading  towns  be  either  burnt  or 
te  plundered?  Or  supposing,  contrary  to 
"  reason,  that  neither  of  these  happened  to 
'*  any  one  of  them  ;  their  business  being 
"  interrupted,  would  they  not  be  obliged  to 
"  cast  their  dependence  upon  the  country 
"  instead  of  supporting  government  ?  How 
'<  many  who  now  find  full  employment, 
:*  would  be  obliged  to  turn  vagrants  for 
"  sustenance  ?  How  many  now  in  af- 
"  fluence,  would  soon  be  reduced  to  po- 
"  verty  ?  Our  doors  are  open  ;  and  the  rob- 
"  ber  may  enter  and  plunder  as  he  pleases. 
*'•  Our  banks  of  deposit,  however,  would  af- 
"  ford  a  temporary  supply.  But  who  will 
'•'  invade  private  property,  to  gain  an  ig- 
"  nominious  respite  ?  I  grant  you,  a  very 
"  good  republican  might;  but  then  it  would 
c<  be  only  to  borrow  it ;  and  no  one  could 
>'  be  under  apprehension  but  that  it  would 
f*  be  scrupulously  returned,  with  interest. 
"  But  again,  anotherdifficultywouldari.se. 
*'  Our  banks  contain  little  else  but  fictitious 
*'  capital  ;  they  might  emit  paper  iu  abun- 
"  dance  ;  yet,  in  a  time  of  doubt  and  iin- 
"  certainty,  what  scheme  would  give  itcw- 
"  rency  ?  The  stockholder  would  by  no 
"  means  find  himself  exempt  from  the  ge- 
"  neral  calamity.  On  the  contrary,  his 
"  bubble  would  burst ;  and  he  would  tell 
"  you,  paper  was  not  silver,  nor  parchment 

"  gold." Such   is  the  statement  of  this 

writer,  and  it  is,  in  no  respect  exaggerated. 
There  is  no  internal  tax  worth  speaking  of. 
I  believe,  the  post-office  is  now  the  only 
source  of  internal  revenue ;  and,  observe, 
that  four-fifths  of  the  custom  duties  are  col- 
lected upon  goods  going  to,  or  coming  from, 
England  and  her   possessions.      The  very 


word  war  (with  England),  then,  takes  away 
four  filths  of  the  whole  revenue  ;  nor,  let  it 
be  forgotten,  that  nearly  one  half  of  this 
whole  revenue  is  wanted  to  pay  the  interest 
of  the  national  debt.  Where,  then,  if  they 
have  war  with  us,  are  the  stockholders  to 
find  their  next  year's  dividends?  Are  they 
to  come  from  internal  taxes  to  be  imposed  ? 
"  King  Cong  "  knows  well,  that  it  would 
be  safer  for  him  to  thrust  his  head,  hydra  as 
it  is,  into  the  fire,  than  attempt  to  impose 
internal  taxes,  the  total  amount  of  which 
should  equal  a  quarter  part  of  the  taxes  now 
arising  from  English  goods.  How  farcical  is 
it,  then,  to  talk  of  this  people  making  "  a 
navy,"  and  "  fortifications,"  and  "  raising 
an  army."  That  they  might  make  an  in- 
road into  Upper  Canada  is  probable  enough  ; 
because  the  people  of  Hampshire  might 
easily  invade  Surrey  ;  but,  they  will  never 
reach  Lower  Canada  ;  and,  if  they  were  to 
do  it,  and  to  conquer  wild  woods,  seeing  that 
the  "  liberty  of  the  seas",  is  not  so  easily 
conquered,  wdiat  would  they  gain  ?  "  They 
"  cry,"  says  the  writer  above  quoted,  "for 
"  more  land,,  although  we  cannot  cultivate, 
"  or  even  raise  boundaries  to,  the  fiftieth 
"  part  of  what  we  already  have  in  pos- 
"  session  :  for  an  extension  of  jurisdiction 
"  they  cry,  although,  from  its  enormous 
"  size,  the  Union  is  already  threatened  with 
"  di  membermenti" 1  have  spoken  be- 
fore of  the  "  American  navy  "  and  fortifica- 
tions. In  terms  very  contemptuous  cer- 
tainly; but,  as  will  appear  from  the  next 
and  last  extract  I  shall  make  from  this  pam- 
phlet, not  beyond  the  truth. "  The  na- 

"  vy  has  been  sold,  burnt,  and  wasted  away, 
"  until  it  has  almost  disappeared.  Our 
"  arms,  arsenals  and  military  stores,  instead 
"  of  receiving  considerable  augmentation, 
"  have  suffered  all  the  diminution  of  ac- 
"  cident  and  decay.  The  fortifications  of 
"  our  different  harbours  were  in  a  condi- 
"  tion  to  prevent  our  being  the  derision  of 
"  an  invading  enemy.  These  have  been 
"  demolished,  or  have  mouldered  back  to 
"  earth,  until  you  can  scarcely  find  a  piece 
"  of  ordnance  mounted  for  a  signal  gun. 
"  Where  is  the  ship  that  has  been  built  ? 
"  Where  the  barrier  raised  against  inva- 
"  sion  ?  Where  the  preparation  for  defence 
"  worthy  of  mention  ?  None  is  to  be  found 
"  along  our  extensive  and  exposed  coast. 
"  The  timber  and  materials  for  putting 
ff  afloat  the  ships  of  the  line,  authorized  by 
"  law,  are  gone  with  the  rest ;  while  the 
"  ruins  only  remain,  to  reproach  us  for  our 
"  folly,  or  as  memorials  of  the  desolating 

"  effects  of  time." And,  this  is  the  peo-? 

pie  who  are  going  to  war,  while  they  cut  ofc 
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by  barely  pronouncing  the  word  war,  four 
fifths  of  their  revenue.  This  is  the  people, 
whom  the  Morning  Chronicle  would  fain 
persuade  us  to  fear  ;  would  fain  persuade  us 
to  make   new  concessions  to,  in  order  .to 

appease  their  wrath. But,    I    shall   be 

asked,  "  how  did  they  carry  on  war  before, 
"  without  revenue  ?"  Oh,  oh!  You  mean 
they  should  go  to  work  again  to  the  making 
of  pnper  money,  and  to  the  taking  of  peo- 
ple's goods  by  force  with  that  money,  and 
to  the  confiscating  of  the  property  of  Tories 
(or  rich  men),  and  to  the  paying  off  old 
scores  with  an  act  of  "King  Cong;"  in 
short,  you  mean,  (hat  there  should  be  an- 
other revolution.  That  is  quite  another 
thing;  and,  it  is  a  thing,  too,  which  if  they 
do  go  to  war,  you  will  certainly  see  take 
place,  their  war  against  us  (for  it  is  they 
who  make  it)  being  evidently  destined  to 
terminate,  like  the  war,  which,  as  the  fable 
tells  us,  was,  by  the  glasses  and  dhhes  com- 
bined, made  against  the  hammer. 
Botley,  Jan.  21,  1808. 

king's  speech. 

On  Thursday,  thellst  of  January,  1808, 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  having  met, 
the  Session  was  opened  by  Commission, 
with  the  following  Speech,  which  was 
read  by  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — We  have 
received  his  Majesty's  commands  to  assure 
you,  that  in  calling  you  together  at  this  im- 
portant conjuncture  of  affairs,  he  entertains 
the  most  perfect  conviction,  that  he  shall 
find  in  you  the  same  determination  with 
which  his  Majesty  himself  is  animated,  to 
uphold  the  honour  of  his  crown,  and  rhe 
just  rights  and  interests  of  hi*  people. — We 
are  commanded  by  his  Majesty  to  inform 
you,  that  no  sooner  had  the  result  of  the 
negotiation*;  at  Tilsit,  confirmed  the  in- 
fluence and  control  of  France  over  the 
powers  of  the  continent,  than  his  Majesty 
was  apprized  of  the  intentions,  of  the  enemy 
to  combine  those  powers  in  one  general  con- 
federacy, to  be  directed  either  to  the  entire 
subjugation  of  this  kingdom,  or  to  the  im- 
posing upon  his  Majesty  an  insecure  and  ig- 
nominious peace. — That  for  this  purpose,  it 
was  determined  to  force  into  hostility  against 
his  Majesty,  states  which  had  hitherto  been 
allowed  by  France  to  maintain  or  to  pur- 
chase their  neutrality;  and  to  bring  to  bear 
against  different  points  of  his  Majesty's  do- 
minions, the  whole  of  the  naval  force  of 
Europe,  and  specifically  the  fleets  of  Portu- 
gal and  Denmark. — To  place  those  fleets  out 
of  the  power  of  such  a  confederacy  became 
therefore  the  indispensable  duty  of  his  Ma- 
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jesty. — In  the  execution  of  this  duty,  so  far 
as  related  to  the  Danish  fleet,  his  Majesty 
has  commanded  us  to  assure  you,  tiiat  it  was 
with  the  deepest  reluctance  that  his  Majesty 
found  himself  compelled,  after  his  earnest 
endeavours  to  open  a  negotiation  with  the 
Danish  government  had  failed,  to  authorise 
his  commanders  to  resort  to  the  extremity 
of  force,  but  that  he  has  the  greatest  satis- 
faction ih  congratulating  you  upon  the  suc- 
cessful execution  of  this  painful',  but  neces- 
sary service — We  are  further  commanded 
to  acquaint  you,  that  the  course  which  his 
Majesty  had  to  pursue  with  respect  to  Por- 
tugal, was  happily  of  a  natifre  more  conge- 
nial to  his  Majesty's  feelings.  The  timely 
and  unreserved  communication  by  the  court 
of  Lisbon  of  the  demands  and  designs  of 
France,  while  it  confirmed  to  his  Majesty 
the  authenticity  of  the  advices  which  he  had 
received  from  other  quarters,  entitled  that 
court  to  his  Majesty's  confidence  in  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  assurances  by  which  that  com- 
munication was  accompanied. — The  fleet  of 
Portugal  was  destined  by  France  to  be  em- 
ployed as  an  instrument  of  vengeance  against 
Great  Britain.  That  fleet  has  been  secured 
from  the  grasp  of  France,  and  is  now  em- 
ployed in  conveying  to  its  American  domi- 
nions the  hopes  and  fortunes  of  the  Portu- 
guese monarchy.  His  Majesty  implores  the 
protection  of  Divine  Piovidence  upon  that 
enterprise,  rejoicing  in  the  preservation  of 
a  power  so  long  the  friend  and  ally  of  Great 
Britain  ;  and  in  the  prospect  of  its  establish- 
ment in  the  new  work!  with  augmented 
strength  and  splendor. — We  have  it  in  com- 
mand from  his  Majesty  to  inform  you,  that 
the  determination  of  the  enemy  to  excite 
hostilities  between  his  Majesty  and  his  late 
allies,  the  Emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria, 
and  the  King  of  Prussia,  has  been  but  too 
successful;  and  that  the  ministers  from  those 
powers  have  demanded  and  received  their 
passports. — This  measure,  on  the  part  of 
Russia,  has  been  attempted  to  be  justified 
by  a  statement  of  wrongs  and  grievances 
which  have  no  real  foundation  The  Em- 
peror of  Russia  had  indeed  proffered  his  me- 
diation between  his  Majesty-  and  France. 
His  Majesty  did  not  refuse  that  mediation, 
but  he  is  confident  you  will  feel  the  proprie- 
ty of  its  not  having  been  accepted  until  his 
Majesty  should  have  been  enabled  to  ascer- 
tain that  Uussia  was  in  a  condition  to  me- 
diate impartially,  and  until  the  principles  of 
the  basis  on  which  France  was  ready  to  ne- 
gotiate were  made  known  to  his  Majesty. — 
No  pretence  of  justification  has  been  alledged 
for  the  hostile  conduct  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  or  for  that  of  his  Prussian  Majesty. 
— His  Majesty  has  not  given  the  slighter 
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ground  of  complaint  to  either  of  those  sove- 
reigns, nor  even  at  the  moment  when  they 
have  respectively  withdrawn  their  ministers, 
have  they  assigued  to  his  Majesty  any  dis- 
tinct cause  for  that  proceeding". — His  Ma- 
jesty has  directed  that  copies  of  the  corre- 
spondence between  his  Majesty's  ambassador 
and  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs  of  his 
Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
during  the  negotiations  at  Tilsit,  and  the 
official  note  of  the  Russian  minister  at  this 
court,  containing  the  offer  of  his  Imperial 
Majesty's  mediation  between  his  Majesty 
and  France,  together  with  the  answer  re- 
turned to  that  note  by  his  Majesty's  com- 
mand; and  also  copies  of  the  official 
notes,  presented  by  the  Austrian  minister 
at  this  court,  ami  of  the  answers  Avhicii 
his    Majesty    commanded    to   be    returned 

to  them,  should    be    laid   before    you.- 

J  J:  is  with  concern  that  his  Majesl v  com- 
mands us  to  inform  you,  that  notwithstand- 
ing his  earnest  wishes  to  terminate  the  war 
in  which  he  is  engaged  with  the  Ottoman 
Porte,  his  Majesty's  endeavours,  unhappi- 
ly for  the  Turkish  empire,  have  been  de- 
feated by  the  machinations  of  France,  not 
less  the  enemy  of  the  Porte  than  of  Great 
Britain.  But  while  the  influence  of  France  has 
been  thus  unfortunately  successful  in  pre- 
venting the  termination  of  existing  hostili- 
ties, and  in  exciting  new  war  against  this 
country,  his  Majesty  commands  Us  to  in- 
form you  that  the  King  of  Sweden  has  re- 
sisted every  attempt  to  induce  him  to  aban- 
don his  alliance  with  Great  Britain  ;  and 
that  his  Majesty  entertains  no  doubt  that 
you  will  feel  with  him  the  sacredness  of  the 
duty  which  the  firmness  and  fidelity  of  the 
■  King  of  Sweden  impose  upon  his  Majesty  ; 
and  that  you  will  concur  in  enabling  his 
Majesty  to  discharge  it  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  this  country.  It  remains  for  us,  accord- 
in  a  to  his  Majesty's  command,  to  state  to 
you  that  tlie  Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Amity 
between  his  M  jesty  and  the-  United  States 
of  America  which  was  concluded  and  sign- 
ed by  commissioners  duly  authorized  for 
that  purpose,  on  the  31st  of  December, 
1805,  has  not  taken  effect-,  in  consequence 
of  the  refusal  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  ratify  that  instrument.  For  an  un- 
authorised act  offeree  committed  against  an 
Americaa  ship  of  war  his  Majesty  did  not 
hesitate  t©  offer  immediate  and  spontaneous 
reparation.  But  an  attempt  has  been  made 
by  the  American  government  to  connect 
with  the  question  which  has  arisen  out  of 
tins  act,  pretensions  inconsistent  with  the 
maritime  rjghts  of  Great  Britain  :  such  pre- 
tensions hrs  Majesty  is  determined  never  to 
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admit.  His  Majesty,  nevertheless,  hopes 
that  the  American  government  will  be  ac- 
tuated by  the  same  desire  to  preserve  the 
relations  of  peace  and  friendship  between 
the  two  countries  which  has  ever  influenced 
his  Majesty's  conduct,  and  that  any  diffi- 
culties m  the  discussion  now  pending  may 
be  effectually  removed.  Hi3  Majesty  has 
commanded  me  to  state  to  you,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  decree  by  which  France 
declared  the  whole  of  his  Majesty's  domi- 
nions to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  sub- 
jected to  seizure  and  confiscation,  the  pro- 
duce and  manufactures  of  his  kingdom,  his 
Majesty  resorted,  in  the  first  instance,  to  a 
measure  of  mitigated  retaliation  ;  and  that 
this  measure  having  proved  ineffectual  for 
its  object,  his  Majesty  has  since  found  if 
necessary  to  adopt  others  of  greater  vigour, 
which,  he  commands  us  to  state  to  you, 
will  require  the  aid  of  Parliament  to  give 
them  complete  and  effectual  operation.  His 
Majesty  has  directed  copies  of  the  orders 
which  he  has  issued  with  the  advice  of  his 
Privy  Council  upon  this  subject  to  be  laid 
before  you,  and  he  commands  us  to  re- 
commend them  to  your  early  attention. 
Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons,— His  Majesty  has  directed  the  esti- 
mates for  the  ensuing  year  to  be  laid  before 
you,  in  the  fullest  confidence  that  your 
loyalty  and  public  spirit  will  induce  you  to 
make  such  provision  for  the  public  service 
as  the  urgency  of  affairs  may  require.  His 
Majesty  has  great  satisfaction  in  ^informing 
you,  that,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties 
which  the  enemy  has  endeavoured  to  impose 
upon  the  Commerce  of  his  Subjects,  and  upon 
their  Intercourse  with  other  Nations,  the 
Resources  of  the  Country  have  continued  in 
the  last  year  to  be  so  abundant,  as  to  have 
produced,  both  from  the  permanent  and 
temporary  revenue,  a  receipt  considerably 
larger  than  that  of  the  preceding  year. — The 
satisfaction  which  his  Majesty  feels  assured 
you  will  derive,  in  common  with  his  Ma- 
jesty, from  this  proof  of  the  solidity  of 
these  Resources,  cannot  but  be  greatly  in- 
creased, if,  as  -  his  Majesty  confidently 
hopes,  it  shall  befo-and  possible  to  raise  the 
necessary  Supplies  for  the  present  year 
without  any  material  addition  to  the  Public 
Burthens. 

My   Lords    and  Gentlemen, We  are 

especially  commanded  to  say  to  you,  in  thus 
name  of  his  Majesty,  that,  if  ever  there 
was  a  just  and  National  War,  it  is  that 
\vhich  his  Majesty  is  now  compelled  to 
prosecute. — -This  War  is  in  its  principle 
purely  Defensive.  His  Majesty  looks  but 
to  the  attainment  of  a  secure  and  honourable 
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Peace  ;  but  such  a  Peace  can  only  be  nego- 
tiated upon  a  footing' of  perfect  equality. 
The  eyes  of  Europe  and  of  the  world 
are  fixed  upon  the  British  Parliament.  If, 
as  his  Majesty  confidentially  trusts,  you 
display  "in  this  crisis  of  the  fate  of  the  coun- 
try the  characteristic  spirit  of  the  British 
Nation,  and  -face  unappalled  the  unnatural 
combi nation  which  is  gathered  around  us, 
his  Majesty  bids  us  to  assure  you  of  .  his 
firm  persuasion;  that  under  the  blessing  ot 
Divine  Providence,  the  struggle  will  prove 
successful  and  glorious  to  Great  Britain. 
We  are  lastly  commanded  to  assure  you,  that 
in  this  awful  and  momentous  contest,  you 
may  rely  on  the  firmness  of  his  Majesty, 
who  has  no  cause  but  that  of  his  people, 
and  that  his  Majesty  reciprocally  relies 
on  the  wisdom,  the  constancy,  and  the 
affectionate  support  of  his  Parliament. 

IRELAND,     AS      IT      IS. 

Vindex.,  Letter  II. 

Siu, What  has  been  remarked  of  the 

texture  of  the  English  language,  that  it  has 
more  anomalies  than  any  other  known,  may 
be  more  truly  applied  to  the  oppressed  con- 
dition of  the  Irish  people.-     In   contempla- 
ting the  severe  and  multifarious  grievances, 
•which  that  nation   endures,    one  can  easily 
perceive  the  universality  of  oppression  ;  but 
it  is  vain  to  look  for  that  unity  or  uniformity 
of  cause,    that  generates  the  sufferings   of 
other   afflicted    countries.     It    is   a    maxim 
equally  applicable   to  politics  as  to  physics, 
that  the  simpler  the  cause  the  less  injurious 
will  be  the  consequence.     It  is  not  the  sin- 
gle fountain,  from  which   a  great  river  may 
take  its  rise,    that  swells  its  proud  tide,  and 
makes  it  flow   with  majesty  to  the  ocean. 
■Various  accessary  streams  feed   its  progress.; 
'aiid    the  flood,    which   it   discharges    at  its 
mouth,    is    the    accumulation    from    many 
sources.     The  oppression,  which  flows  from 
any  single  cause,  is  simple,  and  may  be  light, 
when  spread  over  the  vast  surface  of  society. 
Bet,  When  all  the  springs  of  power  are  opeh- 
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takes,  in  some  degree,  of  that  property  of  a 
despotic  government,  which  exempts  the 
lower  orders  from  its  severity  ;  but,  as  it 
multiplies  the  sources  of  infliction,  must  ag- 
gravate the  sufferings  of  a  nation.  The  ty- 
ranny of  the  mass,  collecting  and  concentra- 
ting every  element  of  intolerance  and  arbi- 
trary power,  pours  forth  such  a  huge-  flood 
of  oppression,  a*  to  overthrow  every  barrier, 
and  involve  all  classes  of  society  in  one  indis- 
criminate state  of  misery  and  degradation. 
These  are  the  three  great  sources  of  national 
suffering 


,  for  to  some  one  of  these  may  be 
traced  the  oppression  of  every  nation,  wh^se 
calamities  are  recorded  in  history,     Yet  not 
to  any  one  of  these,  nor  to  a  combination  of 
any,   or  of  all  of  them,  are  the  miseries  of 
the  Irish  nation  to  be  ascribed.    The  wretch- 
edness of  that  people  appears  written,  in  le- 
gible characters,  over  the  face  of  the  land  ; 
but,  whilst  the  effect  is  thus  visible    in   the 
light  of  day,  the  obscurity  of.  midnight  dark- 
ness  envelops,   and   conceals  the  real  cause 
from  view.     Many    truths,   various   errors, 
and  much  misrepresentation  have  been  pub- 
lished upon  this  subject,  but  no  writer,  that 
I  have  consulted,  has,  according  to  my  opi- 
nion,   pointed    out  the  radical,    the  remote 
source  of  all  the  evils,  that  mar  the  internal 
quiet    and   prosperity  of  that .country.     Ca- 
tholic disabilities,  and  the  hardships,  arising 
from  tythes,  have  been,  and  are,  at  present, 
much    insisted    on,   as  the    great  causes  of 
Irish  grievance.     It  would  be  false,    to   as- 
sert, that  the  Irish  nation  has  no  just  ground 
of  complaint,  no  well  founded  claim  for  re- 
dress; under  these  heads  ;■  but,  it  would  be- 
tray a  gross  ignorance  of  the  subject,  a  total 
disacquaintance  with   the  real  state  of  the 
people  of  Ireland,   to  contend,  that  the  re- 
moval of  either,  or   boih,   could  have  any 
permanent  effect  upon   the  internal  tranquil- 
lity of  that  country.     These  are  but  symp- 
toms; the  disease  lies  deeper.     The  force  of 
habit,  or  the  flattery  of  self-love,  may  render 
those,  who  are  most  aifected,  least  sensible  of 
the  existence  of  the  disease.     The  patient, 
ed,  when  every  channel,  through  which  op-  !  mistaking  the  symptoms   for  the  complaint, 
pression  can  flow,  contributes  its  contents  to  !  looks  with    confidence    to   re-e/-tablishment 


swell  the  common  tide,  how  frightful  must 
be  the  effects  of  the  desolating  inundation. 
Those,  somewhat  elevated  in  rank  or  station, 


upon  their  removal  ;  yet,  unless  the  phy- 
sician eradicate  the  peccant  cause  from 
the  constitution,  the  relief  is  but  temporary, 


may  escape  with   little  comparative   injury,  i  the  relapse  certain,  and  often  fatal.     In  tra- 


but  all  the  lower  orders  of  the  community 
must  be  overwhelmed  by  the  flood. — The 
iron'  rod  of  a  government  falls  with  most 
weight  upon  the  objects,  most  immediately 
within  its  reach,  and  spending  its  force,  as  it 
descends,  is  scarcely  perceptible,  when  it 
touches  the  lowest  links  of 'society.  The 
•p{3-   ssi  in  of  an  overbearing  aristocracy  par- 


cing  the  real  source  of  the  malady,  with 
which  Ireland  is  afflicted,  we  must  not  look, 
solely,  to  the  Protestants,  or  to  the  Catho- 
lics, or  to  the  clergy,  or  to  the  privileged 
orders,  or  to  the  unprivileged  classes ;  we 
must  consider  the  whole,  as  forming  one  bo- 
dy, presenting  certain  indications  of  its  real 
indisposition,    iu  those  affections,  which  ap- 
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pear   to  pervade  every  part  of  that  whole. 
Partial  observers,    or    interested    individuals 
may,  without  violation  of  truth,  ascribe  to  a 
p3rt,  what  belongs  to   the  whole.     The  pre- 
mises may  be  true,    though   the  conclusion 
fall  short  of  the  extent,  to  which  it  would  be 
borne  out   by    them.     Such  views  and  such 
deductions  answer  all  the  purposes  of  a  sect 
or  a  party,  that  may  have  an  interest,  in  dis- 
guising the  true  state  of  the  case,  or  in  em- 
barrassing the  government  and  deceiving  the 
public   by  a  false  one.     There  is  no  subject 
of  public  importance,  upon  which  so   little 
correct   information,  or  so  much   real  igno- 
rance is  betrayed  in  this  country,  as  in  the 
impressions  given   and  entertained,  on  the 
actual  state  of  Ireland.     To  form  a  judg- 
ment by  the  factious  representations  of  those 
men,    who   scandalously  abandoned  the  Ca- 
tholics, whilst  in  oince,   one  would  suppose, 
that  emancipation  was  now  a  measure  of  the 
last   importance  to  Ireland.     In  my  former 
letrer,  I  stated,   and  1  here  repeat  the  asser- 
tion, that  the  total  emancipation   of  the  Ca- 
tholics,  would    prove  an  incalculable  benefit 
to  the  empire, without  havinganyconsiderable 
effect  on  the  internal  state  of  Ireland.     I  am 
convinced,  that  any  man,  acquainted  with  the 
general  catholic  mind,  will  agree  with  me,  that 
the  measure,  if  unaccompanied  by  others  for 
the  redress  of  practical  grievances,  would  not 
have  the  smallest  effect,   either    to  eradicate 
Mr.  Grattan's   quaint  pimple,  or  supercede 
the  necessity  of  Mr.  Sheridan's  equally  quaint 
patch.     But,  even    though    the  balsam    of 
emancipation  were  to  clear  the  complexion 
of  the  beauty  from  the  pimple,   it  would  not 
remove  from  the  constitution   those   ill  hu- 
mours, of  which  the  pimple  is  but  a  symp- 
tom.    Tne  act  of  emancipation  would  have 
no  more  influence  upon  the  wretched  pea- 
sant, than  an  act,  for  allowing  him  to  inha- 
bit a  slated  house,  would  have,  iu  reconciling 
him  to  his  miserable  cabin,   because  of  the 
privilege  conferred  upon  him,  of  being  lodg- 
ed, as  well  as  his  superiors,  if  ever  his  cir- 
cumstances should  enable  him  to  procure  the 
accommodation.     His  grievances  are  practi- 
cal, his  wants  real ;  and  it  is  not  by  the  com- 
munication of  political  rights,  which  he  can 
never  hope  to  enjoy,  that  he  is  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  great  present  privations  and  grievous 
prospective  burthens,  livery  honest  and  im- 
partial man  must  be  a  friend  to  emancipation, 
but  no  good    or    well   inrentioned    subject 
would  wish  to  force  that  question  into  dis- 
cussion, at  present,  without  some  reasonable 
prospect  of  success.     Indiscreet  precipitancy 
would  only  tend  to  retard  an  event,  which 
every  day  of  sober  reflection,  on  the  part  of 
those,  who  now  oppose  it,  must  accelerate 


to  its  final  accomplishment.- — The  subject  of 
tythes  and  their  operation  are  equally  misre- 
presented,   and  alike  misunderstood  in  this 
country.     On  the  ground  of  right,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  clergy  and  of  lay  impropriators, 
in  tythes,    is  unquestionable  ;    and  certainly 
the  attack  upon  that  description  of  property 
comes  with  a  very  bad  grace  from  the  land 
proprietors.     It  would   be  superfluous   here 
to  enter  into  any  proof  of  the  common  law 
right  of  the  clergy  to  tythes,  in  their  several 
benefices.     That  proportion  of  the  produce 
of  the  soil  has   been    imprescriptably  vested 
in  the  church  ;  and,  I  doubt  much,  whether 
any  land  proprietor  in  the  empire,  can  pro- 
duce so  venerable  a  title  to  his  estate.     It  is 
necessary  to   bear  this  in  mind  in  order  to 
decide  upon  the  principles,  which  have  ac- 
tuated the  land  proprietors  of  Ireland  in  their 
hostility  to  the  rights  of  the  clergy.     It  has 
been  stated  above,  that  the  title  of  the  clergy 
on  tythes  is  immemorial  and  imprescriptable; 
not   so  the  claims  of  the  Irish  land  proprie- 
tors.    Nine  tenths  of  the  lands  of  Ireland 
have  been  regranted  on  forfeiture  since  the 
reformation.     The  lands,  of  course,  passed 
to  the  grantees,  subject  to  the  claims  of  the 
church,  which  were  indefeasible  even  by  the 
crown ;    for    those   lands   only,   which   be- 
longed to  the  suppressed  monasteries,  were, 
or  could  be,  granted  over  by  the  executive, 
discharged  of  tythes,    because   these   lands 
alone  were   previously  exempt  from    their 
operation.     The   proprietors,    therefore,  of 
nine-tenths  of  the  lands  of  Ireland,  whether 
claiming  by  descent,  or  purchase,   from  the 
original  grantees,    or  their    representatives, 
must   hoid    their   estates    according    to  the 
terms  of  the  original  grant.     They  can  have 
no  right  to  what  was  not,  and  could  not,  be 
conveyed  by  it — the  property  of  the  clergy. 
Every  species  of  tenure,  by  which  land  is 
onw  held   in   Ireland,    has  beeu  effected  in 
the  contemplation  of  this  prior  claim  of  the. 
clergv.     The  purchaser  and    the  occupier 
have  acquired  their  different  degrees  of  pro- 
perty or  interest,  upon  lower  terms,   in  the 
proportion,    that  the  amount  of  (he  tythes 
diminished  the  value  of  the  acquisition.     It 
would  be  unjust,  therefore,   not  only  to  the 
clergy,  but  to  those,  who  either   sold  or  let 
lands,  under  tins  impression,  to  give,  by  the, 
abolition  of  tythes,  so  valuable  an  accession 
of  property   to  the  present    proprietors  or 
terre-tenants,    for  which    no    consideration 
whatever  had  been  paid,  or  reserved,  at  the 
time  of  making  the  purchase  or  the  lease.    I 
know  it  may  be  said,  that  it  is  not  the  total 
abolition,  but  a  reasonable  commutation,  of 
tythes,   that   is  sought.     I  admit  that  com- 
mutation  is  the   ostensible  object  of  ihoi? 
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persons,  who  have  stirred  this  question  on 
the  other  side  of  the  channel;  but  my  ar- 
gument will  apply  equally  to  commutation  as 
to  abolition,  unless  that  commutation  be 
adequate  to  the  clergy,  and  still  levied  off 
the  soil.  In  1/34  the  land  proprietors  of 
Ireland  abolished  tythes  of  agistment  by -an 
arbitrary  vote  of  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons, declaring  any  professional  man  an 
enemy  to  his  country,  who  should  be  con- 
cerned in  any  process  for  the  recovery  of 
tythes  of  agistment.  This  felonious  injunc- 
tion, for  it  robbed  the  clergy  of  their  proper- 
ty without  any  colour  of  law,  was  afterwards 
legalised  and  placed  upon  the  Statute  Book 
.  at  the  Union.  But,  who  were  the  gainers  by 
that  transaction  ?  Were  they  not  the  pro- 
prietors themselves,  whose  pasture  and 
feeding  grounds  were  enhanced  in  value  by 
being  thus  exonerated  from  the  claims  of  the 
clergy  ?  No  man  will  venture  to  assert,  that 
the  public  was  in  the  smallest  degree  bene- 
fited. Neither  beef,  nor  butter,  nor  mut- 
ton, wa.i  reduced  in  price,  in  consequence, 
and  there  is  good  reason  to  think,  that  the 
present  high  rates  of  tythes,  in  that  country, 
are  owing  to  (hat  measure,  which,  by  con- 
fining their  operation  to  so  small  a  portion 
of  the  surface  of  the  country,  as  that  em- 
ployed iii  tillage,  rendered  an  increase  of 
rates  absolutely  unavoidable.  Should  the 
land  proprietors  succeed  in  J  SOS,  as  they  did 
in  1/34,  in  reducing  the  remaining  incum- 
brance of  tythes,  affecting  their  lands, 
would  they,  or  the  public  profit  by  the 
change?  The  instance,  just  quoted,  will 
suffice  to  answer  that  question.  Every  ar- 
ticle of  agricultural  produce  would  continue 
at  its  full  price,  unaffected  by  the  change, 
and  only  the  present  occupier,  and  the  land 
proprietor  in  reversion,  be  benefited,  unless 
the  commutation  should  still  respect  the  soil 
as  its  object.  In  any  other  case,  the  public 
at  large  would  be  altogether  the  sufferers,  as 
there  would  be  no  diminution  of  prices,  and 
the  land  owners  would  proportionably  in- 
crease their  rents,  whilst  the  whole  weight 
of  the  commutation,  if  not  confined  to  the 
soil,  would  be  to  be  defrayed  by  the  public. 
If  the  land  proprietors  were  generously  and 
disinterestedly  to  come  forward,  and  offer  to 
forego  the  benefit,  they  enjoy  from  the  abo- 
lition of  tythes  of  agistment;  if  they  were 
justly  and  nobly  to  declare,  that  they  had 
inherited  their  estates,  subject  to  the  recog- 
nised provision  for  the  church,  and  weredis- 
posed  to  act  honourably  by  the  clergy,  to 
deal  fairly  with  the  public,  and  to  conform 
to  the  conditions,  upon  which  their  proper- 
ties were  granted;  if. they  were  to  propose, 
that  all  the  productive  lands  in  the  kingdom, 
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should  be  charged,   according  to  a  certain 
rate  by  the  acre,  or  the  plough  land,  in  order 
to  relieve  tillage  grounds  from  the  exorbi- 
tant incumbrance,  to  which  they  are  at  pre- 
sent   exclusively,     though,    perhaps,  under 
existing  circumstances,  necessarily  subjected 
for  the  support  of  the  Irish  church  establish- 
ment ;   if,  in  their  affectation  of  zeal  for  the 
interest  of  the  public,  they  were  to  manifest 
any  real   feeling   for  the    sufferings  of  the 
people  ;  or,  whilst  ostensibly  seeking  redress 
of  national  grievances,  not  covertly  to  pro- 
mote   their  own   private   interests;    if  they 
shewed  any  disposition   to  acquiesce    in  a  ' 
common  sacrifice  for  a  common  object  ;    or, 
if  their  efforts  were  directed  to   the  attain- 
ment of  popular  relief  by  any  measures  of 
general  operation,   not  by  the  plunder  of  a 
particular  body,  we  might  respect  their  mo- 
tives, however  difficult  we  might  feel  it,  ei- 
ther to  approve  the  means  they  have  resorted, 
to,  or  enter  into  their  particular  views  upon 
*o  important  a    national  question.     But,  let 
it  be  had  in  remembrance,  that  the  land  pro- 
prietors,  who  are    now   creating  an   outcry 
against  tythes,   for  the  severity  with  which 
they  press   upon    the  lower  orders,    are  the 
very  identical  description   of  persons,  who 
procured  the  abolition  of  tythes  of  agistment, 
which    cast   the    whole    of  the   burthen  of 
tythes  upon  tillage  lands;  and,  consequently 
upon   the   poor.     Had  they  exerted  them- 
selves, for  the  relief  of  the  people,  in  1/^34, 
with    the  same  activity  and    perseverance, 
which  they  displayed  in  prosecuting  success- 
fully the  exoneration  of  their  own  pasture 
grounds  ffom  any  part  of  the   charge,  there 
would  not  be  any  discontent,  at  this  moment 
existing  amongst  the  Irish  peasantry,   on  the 
score  of  tythes.     Tythes  of  potatoes  were, 
at  that  period,  but'  of  comparatively  recent 
imposition,  and  had  never  been    generally 
submitted  to,  ncr  levied  without  obstruction. 
From  the  first  introduction  of  that  nutritious 
root  into  Ireland,  until  about  the  middle  of 
last  century,  its    cultivation   was    attended 
with  complete  immunity  from  any  contribu- 
tion' to  the  clergy.     The  exaction  of  a  high 
rate,    therefore,    from   a    species   of  tillage, 
which  had  never  before    been  the  object  of 
any  such  charge,  was,  as  may  be  reasonably 
supposed,  not  quietly  acquiesced  in.     White 
Boys,   Right  Boys,  and  various  other'  deno- 
minations, and  combinations  of  lawless  noc- 
turnal  insurgents  associated,   from  time  to 
time,  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  charge 
with  open   violence,  and  committed  atroci- 
ties, that   disturbed   the   tranquillity  of  the 
country,   and  called  for  the  direct  interposi- 
tion of  the  military.     The  pressure  of  tythes 
was  unquestionably  the  immediate  cause  of 
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these  different  insurrections;  but,  when  the 
mistaken  and   misguided  instruments  of  the 
popular  tumults  began  to  feel  their  power  in 
the  spread  of  their  force  and  depredations, 
they   uniformly  extended  their  views    and 
measures  of  redress,  to  every  species  of -op- 
pression, under  which  they  had  suffered,    h 
was  the   fashion,    at   the    time,    to   ascribe 
these  troubles,  and  the  outrages  that  follow- 
ed, to  the  disaffection  and  fury  of  a  Popish 
mob.     The  fact  was,  however,  that  the  ven- 
geance  uf  the  rioters,   was   indiscriminate"])' 
levelled  against  the  dues  exacted    by  the  Ca- 
tholic priests,  the  tythes  levied  by  the  Protes- 
tant    clergy,   and    the  exorbitant   rents  de- 
manded and  inforced  by  the  land  proprie- 
tors and  middlemen. — There  were  as  many 
acts    of     violence    committed    against    the 
priests,  and   persons  concerned    in   levying 
distress  for  rent,    as  against  the  agents    for 
tythes,  who  were  universally  represented  as 
the  sole  objects  of  popular  hatred  and  resent- 
ment.'   The  excesses  of  the  deluded  multi- 
tude served  only  to  enhance   the    hardships, 
which  they  sought  to  alleviate,   and   the  re- 
peated disturbances  of  the  country  had  the 
effect  of  intimidating  enterprising  British  ca- 
pitalists from    embarking  in  any,   the  most 
promising    speculations,      in    that    devoted 
kingdom.     The  landlords  accused  the  cler- 
gy, who,  in  turn,  retorted  the  charge  upon 
them,   of  being  the  source  of  the  national 
grievances;    and    the.    populace,    whenever 
goaded   into   resistance    by  the  overflowing 
measure  of  their  oppression,   directed  their 
attacks,  with  equal  violence  and  without  any 
distinction,  against  rents,    tythes,  and    the 
exactions  of  their  own   clergy.     It  was',  in 
the   last   degree,    false,  therefore,   to  ascribe 
such  disturbances    to  any  religious  motives  : 
they  were  the  unhappy,  illegal,  and  ill  judg- 
ed struggles  of  an  oppressed  population,  to 
obtain  by  force  a    redress  of  existing  griev- 
ances,  from   whatever    source    they   might 
have   proceeded,  and    a  greater    number  of 
Catholic  priests,    than  of  any  other  descrip- 
tion of  persons,   suffered  from  popular  re- 
sentment  during    these    convulsions.     The 
whole  of  the  South   of  Ireland,  at  the  com-' 
mei-icement  of  the  year  IJ86',    presented  a 
melancholy  and  alarming  picture   of  public 
suffering.and  popular  outrage.  ■  The  spirit  of 
insurrection,  which    had   antecedently   been 
confined  to   the  obscurity  of  night,  and  the 
shelter  of  an  assumed  disguise,  training  con- 
tidei.ee  from  numbers  and   impunity,    en- 
countered the  face  of  day,  and  prosecuted 
the  purposes  of  redress  and  violence  in  direct 
and   declared  defiance    of   the  civil    power. 
The    timely  interposition   of  military  force, 
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tions  restored  p  iblic  tranquillity;     Such  had 
been  the  state  of  things,  when  the  land  pro- 
prietors, taking  advantage  of  the  prostration 
of  the  people,   and  the  consternation  of  the 
clergy,  procured  their  famous  vote  of  agist- 
ment.    On   that    occasion,   the  people  were 
betrayed,    and    the    clergy-  sacrificed  ;     for 
whilst  the  latter  were  deprived  of  their  pro- 
perly,   the  former  were   left  exposed  -to  the 
same  unmitigated  grievances,  with    all  the 
aggravation,  that  must  have  been  the  conse- 
quence of  throwing  the  whole  weight  of  the 
church    establishment    upon     tillage    lands. 
What  confidence,  then,    I  would  ask,  ought 
J  lobe  placed  in  the  professions  of  men,  who 
I  are  so  actively  alive  to   their  own  interests, 
j  and  have  shewn    such   morbid  sensibility  to" 
i   the  hardships    of  the   great    body  of  their 
countrymen  ?  Is  it  to  be  supposed,  that  they 
who  put   up  their  lands    to  public  competi- 
tion,  and    let  them  only  to  the  highest  bid- 
der, will  abstain  from   taking  any  advantage 
of  tiie  alleviation  of  the  pressure  of  tythes,  by 
a  correspondent  increase  in   their  demands  ? 
If  they  had  ever  been  known  to  decline  an 
opportunity  of  swelling  the  amount  of  their 
rent-rolls,   however  presented,  they  might, 
perhaps,  be  allowed  to  possess  some  claim  to 
the  public  spirit  and  disinterestedness,  which 
they  affect.     It  might  then  be  saleiv  admit- 
ted,   that    the  public,    and    particularly  the 
poorer  classes,  would  derive  some  substantial 
benefit  from  the  abolition  or  commutation  of 
tythes.     But   the  spirit  of  exaction,  which 
pervades  all  classes  of  the  community,  is  ever 
craving  and  never  satisfied.     Whatever  may 
be  taken  from  the  amount  of  tythes  will  be 
added  to  the  amount  of  rent ;  so  that  the 
wretched   hind,    who    is   taught   to    expect 
some  alleviation  of  his  burthens,    must  rind 
all  his  hopes    frustrated,    .all   his   p»6sr>eet5 
blasted,  when  at  length  it  shall  be  discover- 
ed,  that  the  only  effect  of  the  change  will 
be,   to  transfer  to  one  hand,  that  oppression 
which  had  previously  been  dispensed  by  two. 
— It  is  not  to  any  one  class,  or  to  2ny  parti- 
cular body,  therefore,  that  the  distresses  and 
Oppression  of  the  people  of  Ireland  are  to  be 
ascribed.     They  are  all  equally  infected  with 
the  thirst  of  income  ;    and,  whether  land 
proprietors,   clergymen,    land  jobbers,    far- 
mers, proctors,   middlemen,  or  even  cotta- 
gers, they  avail  themselves  of  every  occasion 
to  promote  their  selfish  objects,  without  any 
regard  to  the  miseries  of  the  victims  to  their 
rapacity.     Mutual   iea'ouvies,  no   less  than 
party  feelings   and   religious  prejudices,  give 
rise  to   reciprocal  accusations ;  but,  whilst 
the  multifarious  authors  of  the   public  cala-' 
mities,   are  occupied  in  alternate  charges  and 
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pression  becomes  inveterate  and  progressive. 
In  such  a  state  of  tilings  even  prosperity  be- 
comes'a  national  scourge:  lor,  whilst  it  adds 
to  the  number  of  the  affluent,  it  multiplies 
the  authors  and  instruments  of  popular  op- 
pression. Religious  difference*,  political 
disqualifications,  Or  civil  disabilities,  produce 
at  present,  little  more  than  nominal  distinc- 
tions. The  broad  line  of  separation  is  not  to 
be  traced  amongst  the  population  or  Ireland, 
between  sects  or  factions,  between  parties, 
principles  or  professions,  between  orders  or 
classes,  or  any  known  and  recognised  divi- 
sions or  subdivisions  of  well  regulated  com- 
munities ;  it  is  simple,  obvious,  and  definite, 
palpably  discernible  throughout  every  part 
of  the  country  ;  and,  without  ever  losing  it- 
self  in  the  obscurity,  that  veils  the  limits  of 
minor  distinctions,  draws  a  clear  and  com- 
prehensive line  of  demarcation  between  the 
two  grand,  though  very  disproportionate,  di- 
vision* of  the  people  of  Iieland;  those  who 
have  some  property,  and  those  who  have 
none  but  their  labour  ;  in  a  word,  the  op- 
pressors and  the  oppressed.  The  selfish 
principle,  that  induces  the  great  land  pro- 
prietor to  extort  the  highest  possible  rent 
for  his  lands,  passes  with  the  possession  to 
his  tenant,  and  descends  with  accumulating 
force  through  all  the  intermediate  tenures, 
until  it  falls  with  insufferable  effects  upon 
the  lowest  denomination  of  occupants,  the 
labouring  poor.  This  is  the  great  source  of 
all  the  grievances  and  discontents  in  Ireland, 
and  this  proceeds  not  from  the  influence  of 
religious  prejudices,  or  the  exercise  of  politi- 
cal Ascendancy  ;  it  is  the  melancholy  conse- 
quence of  that  unhappy  system  ot  legislative 
exclusion,  which  annihilated  all  identity  of 
feelino.  and  destroyed  any  community  of  in- 
terest f  during  the  last  century,  in  the  Irish 
nation.  Laws  were  made  for  the  security  of 
property,  rather  than  for  the  protection  of 
the  people.  The  great  body  of  the  nation, 
therefore,  which  was  cut  off  by  impolitic  sta- 
tutes, from  ai>y  inheritance  in  the  land,  sunk 
insensibly,  though  rapidly,  in  moral  estima- 
tion, to  the  level  of  its  political  degradation. 
The  possessions  of  the  predominant  party 
were  of  much  more  consideration,  than  the 
rio-hts  of  the  prostrate,  or  the  interests  of  the 
many.  A  new  and  unnatural  system  of  pub- 
lic sentiment  and  moral  feeling  was  quickly 
adopted,  worthy  of,  and  accommodated  to, 
this  most  monstrous  scheme  of  civil  sodiety." 
The  mass  of  the  population,  who  were  by- 
law prohibited  from  acquiring  any  property, 
became  a  species  of  property  to  their  supe- 
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riors,  and  were  held  in  nearly  the  same  de- 
gree of  estimation,  as  the  animals,  that 
composed  the  stock  upon  their  estates.  Suc- 
cessive relieving  statutes  have  let  in  all  de- 
scriptions of  subjects,  of  whatsoever  religious 
persuasion,  an'iongst  the  proprietors;  but 
their  moral  or  mental  habits  have  not  under- 
gone any  revolution,  correspondent  with  the 
change  that  has  taken  placein  the  civs]  and 
political  condition  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people  of  Ireland.  The  proprietors,  the 
new  or  the  old,  the  Catholic  or  the  Protes- 
tant, and  the  various  denominations  of  mid- 
dlemen, who  hold  under  them,  still  act  up- 
on the  principle,  of  making  a  property  of  the 
people,  by  extorting  from  them  an  enormoui 
amount  of  revenue,  for  the  small  portion  of 
land,  which  they  cultivate  for  the  support  of 
their  families.  In  my  next  I  shall  establish 
that  point,  and  shew,  that  the  labouring  poor 
alone  yield  to  their  oppressors,  whether  pro- 
prietors or  middlemen,  a  revenue  exceeding, 
in  amount,  the  public  income  of  the  state. 
It  will  be  for  the  Imperial  Parliament  then 
to  determine  the  real  source  of  the  grievan- 
ces of  Ireland,  and  how  far  the  statements  of 
Irish  proprietors  are  to  be  confided  in  relative 
to  that  subject.  I  shall  only  add,  that,  in 
what  I  have  stated,  I  kad  no  intention  to 
convey  any  impression,  as  if  tythes  were  not 
a  great  source  of  public  grievance  in  Ireland; 
my  principal  object  having  been  to  shew, 
that,  though  represented  a»  the  most  promi- 
nent, they  were  neither  an  exclusive,  nor  the 
most  considerable  cause  of  the  distresses  and 

discontents   of  that  wretched  country. -< 1 

am.   Sir,  Sec. -Vixdex. London,  De- 
cern! er  20,  1807- 
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Sir, — As  Mr.  Spence  acknowledges  the 
basis  of  his  system  to  be  the  same  with  that 
of  the  French  economists,  I  have  presumed 
to  trouble  you  with  a  few  remarks-  on  that 
subject,  which,  if  either  he  or  you  confute, 
I  shall  admit  that  you  have  gained  your 
point.  The  doctrine  of  the  economists  is 
this— that  the  manufacturer  adds  nothing  to 
national  wealth  ;  because  while  he  is  em- 
ployed in  encreasiug  the  value  of  raw  ma- 
terials or  rude  produce,  he  consumes,  for 
his  own  subsistence,  a  quantity  of  grain 
equal  to  the  value  of  the  commodity  which 
he  produces.  The  erroneousness  of  this 
doctrine  is  however  easily  detected.  It 
arises  from  fixing,  in  an  arbitrary  manner, 
the  value  of  manufactured  produce,  and 
stating  it  to  be  only  equal  to  the  quantity  of 
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corn  necessary  fur  the  subsistence  of  the 
manufacturer.  To  render  this  however 
more  apparent,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ex- 
plain the  nature,  and  point  out  the  original 
source,  of  value.  Value  is  in  every  ca^e,  I 
believe,  constituted  by  labour,  or  the  diffi- 
culty of  producing  any  commodity.  I  shall 
not  stop  here  to  explain  how  the  liberal  arts 
and  a  knowledge  of  those  sciences  which 
time  and  capital  are  necessary  to  acquire, 
obtain  a  preeminence,  but  merely  remark 
that  the  labour  of  one  man  appears  to  be 
originally  equal  in  value  to  that  of  another, 
and  that  he  is  entitled  to  demand  for  the 
work  of  his  hands  that  quantity  of  the  pro- 
duce of  another  person's  which  it  required 
an  equal  length  of  time  to  fabricate.  In 
bartering  my  goods  with  another  person's 
therefore,  I  do  not  state  my  commodity, 
but  my  labour,  against  his.  It  is  perhaps 
true  that  the  agriculturist  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  greater  quantity  of  grain  than  the 
manufacturer  can  of  any  commodity  ;  but 
as  things  become  increased  in  quantity,  or 
as  a  less  degree  of  labour  is  required  for  their 
production,  they  become  diminished  in  va- 
lue, and  therefore  a  small  quantity  of  manu- 
factures may  be  stated  against  a  large  quan- 
tity of  grain  or  rude  produce. — It  is  here  to 
be  remarked  however,  that  as  every  manu- 
facturer, as  well  as  the  agriculturist,  pro- 
duces a  quantity  of  those  articles  which  he 
is  employed  in  fabricating  equal  to  the  sup- 
ply of  many  individuals  besides  himself,  he 
is  entitled  to  rank  this  surplus  of  his  labour 
with  the  surplus  of  the  labour  of  other  arti- 
ficers, and  to  set  off  a  certain  portion  of  it, 
according  to  its  quantity,  against  that  por- 
tion of  the  superfluous  food  raised  by  the 
agriculturist  which  he  receives,  and  in  the 
same  manner  tobarter  the  remainder  among 
the  followers  of  other  arts  for  the  other  ne- 
cessaries which  he  may  require.  The  value 
of  manufactures  is  never  so  ranch  lessened 
by  competition  as  to  resolve  itself  into  the 
mere  subsistence  of  the  manufacturer,  be- 
cause he  could  never  be  satisfied  with  so 
inadequate  a  return  for  his  labour,  and 
would  therefore  betake  himself  to  another 
profession;  and  even  that  ingenuity  which 
tends  to  increase  the  facility  of  the  fabrica- 
tion of  any  commodity  never  reduces  its 
price  beyond  a  degree  which  does  not  leave 
the  manufacturer  the  full  value  and  due  re- 
ward of  his  industry.  By  nothing,  how- 
ever; is  it  better  proved  that  the  productive 
capacity  of  agriculture  does  not  surpass  that 
of  other  arts  than  by  this — that  agriculture 
and  manufactures  may  be  made  to  change 
circumstances,  in  such  a  manner,  that  it 
in  iy  be  demonstrated  in  an  inverse  ratio  to 
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the  system  of  the  economists,  that  while  an 
agriculturist  is  employed  in  raising  grain  he 
consumes  manufactures  equal  to  its.  value. 
Nothing  can  indeed  be  more  evident  than 
that  the  agriculturist  is  as  much  maintained 
at  the  expence  of  the  manufacturer  as  the 
latter  is  at  that  of  the  former  ;  and  that  the 
price  of  grain  resolves  itself  into  the  amount 
of  the  manufactures  exchanged  for  it,  as 
much  as  the  price  of  manufactures  into  the 
amount  of  the  food  which  is  received  for 
them.  Of  what  use  is  it,  therefore,  in  de- 
monstrating a  difference  between  the  cir- 
cumstances of  manufacturers  and  agricultu- 
rists, to  say  that  the  manufacturer  has  trans- 
muted articles  of  a  perishable  into  those  of  a 
durable  nature,  or  the  agriculturist  those  of 
a  durable  into  those  of  a  perishable  nature  ? 
For  each  consumes  what  the  other  creates ; 
each  gains  what  the.  other  loses  ;  each  ex- 
changes that  which  is  of  no  use  for  that 
which  is  of  use  to  him  ;  each  gives  no  more 
of  the  work  of  his  own  hands  for  that  of  the 
other's  than  its  value,  the  relative  amount 
of  which  thafcompetition  which  exists  among 
agriculturists,  as  well  as  manufacturers,  al- 
ways renders  exact. — But  instead  of  saying 
that  one  species  of  labour  is  more  productive 
than,  another,  it  would  be  more  correct  to 
say  that  one  commodity  is  more  easily  pro- 
duced than  another ;  which  however  can 
only  have  the  effect  of  proving  it  to  be  of 
less  value.  For  if  the  labour  required  to 
produce  any  commodity  be  small  according 
to  its  quantity,  the  price  must  be  in  the 
same  degree  low;  if,  on  the  contrary,  great, 
the  price  must  be  proportionally  high.  An 
equality  must  be  observed  in  apportioning 
the  emoluments  of  different  professions,  in 
order  to  induce  the  application  of  the  mem- 
bers of  society  equally  towards  them,  and 
there  can  be  no  other  rule  for  this  distribu- 
tion of  reward  than  labour.  All  arts  are 
equally  useful  which  society  can  afford  to 
cultivate  ;  and  all  professions  must  be  equal- 
ly paid  if  they  are  equally  necessary.  Even 
the  soldier,  the  judge,  and  the  menial  ser- 
vant, who  produde  no  tangible  commodity, 
are  entitled  to  rank  their  labour  as  equal  to 
a  portion  of  the  superfluous  produce  of  al- 
most all  the  manufacturers  within  the  socie- 
ty to  which  they  belong,  as  all  derive  bene- 
fit from  it;  and  to  be  remunerated  for  the 
security  and  facility  which  they  give  to  the 
production  of  articles  of  necessity  and  luxury  s 
or  the  addition  which  their  labour  makes  to 
the  enjoyment  of  them,  with  a  certain  por- 
tion of  them  for  their  own  consumption  — 
The  only  difference  which  is  to  he  discover- 
ed between  the  productive  nature  of  agricul- 
tural labour  and  that  employed  'in  other  arts 
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appears  in  this — that   the  farmer,    besides   I 
deriving,  from  his  profession,  a  revenue  for 
himself,  is  enabled  at  the  same  time  to  pay 
a  rent  to  the  landlord  ;   while  the  manufac-    | 
turer  can   spare   nothing  from   the  revenue 
necessary  to  reward  his   own  labour,  and  to 
replace  the  wages  of  the  men  and  the  ex- 
pense of  the  tools  which  he  employs.     This 
difference  between   manufacturers  and  agri- 
culturists is  however  more  nominal  than  real. 
The  rent  paid  to  the  landlord  is  evidently  a 
profit  on  stock  for  money  or  property  invest- 
ed in  land,  which  does  not  exceed  the  ordi- 
nary   return    of  expence  and    maintenance, 
and  places  him  in  no  ■more  advantageous  cir- 
cumstances   than    any  other  capitalist;   and 
if  a  master  manufacturer  borrows  money  for 
carrying  on    his   business   and  pays   interest 
for  it,  or  if  it  is  recollected   that  he    pays  a 
price  for  the  rude  produce  which  he  manu- 
factures, he  will  be  found  to  be  exactly  jn 
the  situation  of  a  farmer  paying  a  rent.     But 
by  those  who  contend   for  the  superiority  of 
agriculture,    the    comparison     is    generally 
made   between    journeymen   manufacturers 
and  farmers.     To  be  fair  however,  it  should 
be   between   the    master  manufacturer  and 
the    farmer;     for   the   capacity  of  a   land- 
lord is  an  addition  to  the  profession   of  the 
latter.     A  landlord   and  a  tenant  are  to  be 
considered  as  engaged  in  two  distinct  trades, 
in    which    two  capitals   are  employed,  and 
from  each  of  which  a  profit  is  to  be  derived. 
But  it  is  obvious,  that  the  rent  received  by 
the  landlord   is   paid    by    manufacturers,  or 
that  they  give   articles  to  the  tenant  in  ex- 
change for -grain  equal  to  a  revenue  for  him- 
self and  another   to   the  landlord, — only  be- 
cause -the    two  stocks  employed,  injustice, 
demand  it.     Stock  is  again  to  be  considered 
but  as  an    accumulation  of  labour,  which, 
en   account    of  its   utility,     necessarily    de- 
mands  a  certain   revenue      In  every   case, 
indeed,  however  much  the  intricate  nature 
of  the  subject  may  perplex  our  judgment, 
profit  always  resolves  itself  into  a  reward  for 
labour,  and  as  the  competition  between  the 
members  of  society,  in  the  different  arts, 
reduces   this  reward  to  exact  justice,  it  is 
impossible    that  the  agriculturist,  more  than 
those  who. are  engaged  in  other  professions, 
can  derive   any   extraordinary   or  unj us t  re- 
ward from  his   labour,  or  that  it  can  there- 
fore be  in  any   higher  degree   productive  to 
himself  or  the  community   than   that  which 
is  engaged   in   other  professions.— -With  re- 
gard to  the  necessity   of  foreign  commerce, 
I    shall  only  quote  the   following  words  of 
Dr.  Adam  Smith,  from  the  chapter  which 
he  writes  on  the  agricultural  system.    "The 
"  perfection   of   manufacturing  industry," 
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he  says,  "  it  must  be  remembered,  de- 
■  {  pends  altogether  upon  the  division  of  la- 
"  hour,  and  the  degree  to  which  the  divi- 
"  sionof  labour  can  be  introduced  into  any 
"  manufacture  depends   upon  the  extent  of 

"  the  market." -E. -Bervie,    lit   Ja~ 

nuvy,  18C8. 


POPULAR    EDUCATION. 

Sir, — Various  have  been  the  plans  pro- 
posed by  theoretical  writers  for  the  improve- 
ment of  mankind.     Among  the  most  spe- 
cious of  these  may   be  reckoned,  what  has 
been   usually   termed   a  popular   education. 
The  connection  between   truth  and  virtue  is 
thought  to  be  so  intimate,    that  by  whatever 
means  the  former  is  accelerated,    by  pre- 
cisely the  same,    and  to   the  same  extent, 
will  the  practice  of  the  latter  be  promoted. 
Than  this  opinion,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
conceive  one,  at  greater  variance  with  the 
whole  tenor  of  human  experience.     Were 
it  true,  that  in  the  same  proportion  as  na- 
tions  emerge   from   a  state  of   barbarism, 
they  were  known  to  cultivate  those  graces 
which  tend  to  adorn  the   human  character, 
then  indeed  there  would  be  some  apparent 
propriety,  in   using  every  possible  exertion 
towards  a    general  diffusion  of  knowledge. 
But  luxury  has  hitherto,  in  an   infinite  va- 
riety  of  forms,  been   the    inseparable  con- 
comitant of   refinement,    just   as   much    as 
avarice  has  been  of  commerce,  or  rapacity 
of  power.     From  the  history  of  what  coun- 
try  may  the  moral  influence  of  knowledge, 
even  when  it  has   truth   for  its  object,  be 
deduced,  is  therefore    neither  an  invidious, 
nor  an  useless  inquiry  ?  For,  is  it  not  a  la- 
mentable fact,  that  the   mind  of  man  may 
be   highly   improved,    while    he   remains  a 
stranger   to  every   emotion  almost,"  which 
ought  to  agitate  his  breast. — The  plan  of 
education   proposed   by  Mr.    Whitbread,   I 
am  willing  to   believe,  originated  in  an  ar- 
dent desire  of  promoting  the  welfare  of  a 
large   class  of  his   fellow   creatures.     But, 
that  there   was   any   rational  probability  of 
its  accomplishing  the  end  in  view,  may  be 
very  fairly  questioned.     Its  being  so  nearly 
related  to  the  far-famed  discoveries  of  those 
high-toned  philosophers,  who  are  ever  cry- 
ing up  the  omnipotence   of  truth,  afforded 
a   strong   presumption   against    it,    in    the 
judgment  of  sober  minds.     The  bare  possi- 
bility of  living  to  see  a  motley  company  of 
ploughmen,    thread^spinners,    and    tobacco- 
twisters,  disputing  with  their   great-grand- 
mothers, concerning  the  eternal  fitness   of 
things,  seems  enough  to  support  the  droop- 
ing spirits  of  these  venerable  sages.     Accus- 
tomed;    however,  to  rely  with   confidence 
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on  the  intrinsic  value  of  their  own  para- 
doxes, it  was  not  until  very  lately  that  they 
condescended  to  solicit  the  friendly  aid  of 
the  plodding  politician.  —  But  at  length, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  chosen  disciple,  they 
haveruallyandingoodfaith  resolved  upon  the 
quixotic  experiment  of  renovating  the  hu- 
man nature,  of  transforming  the  world. — 
One  of  a  less  sanguine  temperament  might 
suggest  the  expediency,  not  to  say  the  pro- 
priety of  these  devotees  of  metaphysics  tak- 
ing an  accurate,  and  as  far  as  is  practicable, 
an  extensive  survey  of  the  conquests  which 
they  have  already  made.  Perhaps,  with 
.comparatively  few  exceptions,  it  would  be 
found,  that  by  how  much  their  opinions 
have  been  embraced,  more  especially  by  the 
lower  orders  of  society,  by  so  much  lias  the 
love  of  regularity,  of  sobriety,  and  of  jus- 
tice diminished  among  them.  I  am  aware, 
that  the  majority  even  of  thinking  people, 
are  in  the  habit  of  reverting  to  what  is  called 
the  dark  ages — to  that  period,  when,  if 
prophane  history  may  be  credited,  enthu- 
siasm and  superstition,  in  a  manner,  re- 
velled with  human  ignorance — to  that  pe- 
riod, when  the  spiritual  concerns  of  king- 
doms, were  consigned  to  the  care  of  an  old 
man  at  Rome — to  that  period,  when  a  dio- 
cesan bishop,  or  even  a  common  priest  was 
qualified  to  search  the  inmost  recesses  of 
the  human  heart — we  are  in  the  habit,  I 
say,  of  looking  back  to  that  period  with  a 
mixture  of  honor  and  contempt. — Yet,  is 
it  any  thing  more  than  reasonable  to  enquire, 
whether  since  we  have  thrown  oft*  the  yoke 
which  our  fore-fathers  placed  upon  our 
necks,  we  have  made  any  great  improve- 
ment in  a  moral  point  of  view. — Do  we 
still  retain  the  same  simplicity  of  character, 
•the  same  love  of  our  country,  the  same 
chivalrous  and  undaunted  spirit,  and  in 
short,  the  same  regard  to  public  and  private 
worth  ?  Are  we  in  possession  of  an  equal 
portion  of  happiness  now,  as  when  we  were 
devoutly  adoring  an  absolute  monarch,  whose 
will  was  law,  and  doing  homage  to  spiritual 
guides,  who  kept  the  keys  of  our  conscien- 
ces, by  circumventing  everyr  avenue  to  our 
understandings  ?  Who  can  answer  either 
pf  these  questions  in  the  affirmative  ?  And 
if  no  one  can,  how  romantic  must  it  be  to 
think  of  essentially  ameliorating"  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poor,  merely  by  informing  their 
minds. — An  appeal  more  ostentatious  than 
wise,  has  been  made  to  Scotland,  in  behalf 
of  the  beneficial  effects  of  education,  to  the 
lower  orders  of  society.  Surely  it  could  be 
made  by  those  only,  who  were  but  very 
partially  acquainted  indeed,  with  the  man- 
ners, tije  customs,  or  the  prejudices  of  the 
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inhabitants  of  that  favoured  country.  That 
their  sobriety,  their  hardihood,  and  unwea- 
ried attention  to  business,  is  not  derived 
from  books,  nor  to  be  traced  to  any  system 
whatever  of  mental  improvement,  is  a  fact 
which  might  be  very  easily  proved.  For 
some  years  past,  their  manners  have  been 
confessedly  on  the  decline,  nor  is  it  difficult 
to  discover  the  cause  of  their  degeneracy. 
At  the  period  of  the  French  revolution, 
when  the  rage  for  freedom  became  fashion- 
able, and  when  the  Reform  societies,  those 
detestable  associations,  were  in  the  zenith 
of  their  glory,  the  fatal  infection  was  com- 
municated to  the  Scottish  peasantry,  and  it 
is  greatly  to  be  feared,  that  the  venerable 
remains  of  their  ancient  character  were 
then  irrecoverably  lost. — From  being  the 
most  happy  people  in  the  world,  they  sud- 
denly became  peevish,  and  discontented. 
Poor  mechanics,  who  could  scarcely  earn  a 
paltry  subsistence  for  their  families,  busied 
themselves  in  fruitless  investigations  respect- 
ing the  origin  of  government.  And,  those 
whom  one  would  not  once  have  dreamt  of 
employing,  to  adjust  a  common  difference 
between  two  friends,  conceived  themselves 
destined  to  give  laws  to  nations,  and  to  pro- 
nounce with  emphatical  decision,  on  'the 
natural,  the  inalienable  rights  of  man. — 
Mighty  truly  were  the  achievements  ac- 
complished by  means  of  philosophical  in- 
formation, and  rational  discussion!'! — It 
appeared,  as  if  every  spark  of  patriotism, 
and  of  loyalty,  which  had  so  often  warmed 
the  breasts  of  the  sons  of  Caledonia,  had 
then  been  extinguished  for  ev.r.  They 
could  no  longer  brook  the  idea,  of  confining 
their  peculiar  affection  within  the  narrow 
boundaries,  by  which  nature  had  wisely 
chosen  to  separate  one  portion  of  the  human 
race  from  another.  No  $  their  enlarged 
minds  felt  greatly  indignant  at  a  thought  so 
mean.  While,  however,  they  were  sacri- 
ficing largely  at  the  shrine  of  equality,  the 
ties  of  kindred  were  forgotten,  as  well  as 
the  sacred  laws  of  rectitude  and  of  honour. 
Light  be  the  turf  upon  the  breast  of  that 
immortal  statesman,  who  boldly  slept  for- 
ward, and  dispelling  the  awful  delusion,  res- 
cued his  country  from  impending  destruc- 
tion : — Happily,  the  poison  of  revolutionary 
and  democratical  principles,  wide  as  was 
its  range,  and  fatal  as  were  its  effects,  did 
not  reach  many  country  parishes,  owing 
partly,  though  not  entirely,  to  their  insular 
situation,  and  among  these  alone  shall  we 
find  the  genuine  Scottish  character.— rAmong 
these,  some  happy  families  will  yet  be 
found,  who,  untainted  by  the  general  pol- 
lution, regulate  their   conduct  by  that  most 
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unpopular  of  all  principles,  namely,  that  I 
they  have  nothing  earthly  to  do  with  the 
laws,  lut  to  obey  them-.  On  this  account,'  j 
perhaps,  more  than  on  any  other,  they  have 
arrived  at  the  summit  of  human  felicity. 
In  spite  of  placemen  and  pensioners,  as  well 
as  the- whole  host  of  muckeaters  at  Lloyd's, 
they  are,  through  unwearied  assiduity,  pros- 
pering in  their  several  callings.  But  in 
large  towns,  the  case  is  materially  different- 
In  these,  the  effects  of  popular  education 
are  sensibly  felt.  What  is  the  fruit  of  their 
reading  ?  Were  I  to  answer,  penury,  un- 
easiness, perplexity  and  sorrow,  I  do  not 
know  that  1  should  be  much  wide  of  the 
truth. — The  inhabitants  are  fonder  of  copy- 
ing the  vices,  than  of  imitating  the  virtues 
of  their  more  southern  neighbours.  In 
crowded  cities  passion  rules  and  rages.  The 
understandings  of  the  people  may  be  irradi- 
ated ;  but  their  hearts  are  awfully  depraved. 
And,  while  they  are  eternally  ringing  in 
our  ears  the  magical  aphorism,  magna  est 
ver'uas,  et  prcevalebit,  or  that  other  still 
more  pernicious  maxim,  truth  must  be  fa- 
vourable to  virtue,  they  are  exemplifying 
those  tempers  and  dispositions,  which  hu- 
man nrture  ought  not  to  possess.  May 
heaven  guard  my  country  against  the  im- 
pious designs  of  those  dauntless  speculators, 
who  wish  to  deprive  them  of  every  remain- 
ing portion  of  their  happiness. — Ignorance 
may  be  denominated  the  parent  of  the  wel- 
fare of  individuals  and  communities.  The 
term,  however,  is  very  equivocal,  and  is 
often  grossly  mis-applied.  To  be  ignorant 
of  what  is  commonly  dignified  with  the 
name  of  wisdom,  would,  in  a  vast  variety 
ot  instances,  be  no  common  acquisition. 
Were  we  total  strangers  to  the  feverish  sen- 
sibility of  Rousseau,  and  the  daring  i'mpjety  . 
of  Voltaire,  the  present  discontents  would 
speedily  subside.  Murmurings  and  com- 
plainings would  be  heard  no  more  fur  ever. 
The  age  of  popular  clamour,  of  oligarchi 
cal  despotism,  would  be  succeeded  by  that 
of  chivalry  and  of  manly  sentiment-.  But 
it  is  almost  hopeless,  perhaps  completely 
visionary,  to  expect  so  total  a  revolution  in 
human  opinions,  at  least  in  our  day. — De- 
mocratical  principles  have  now  been  of  so 
long  standing  in  this  country,  that  they 
have,  so  to  expre.-r,  myself,  become  conso- 
lidated into  our  general  habits,  and  habit  is 
assuredly  the  greatest  tyrant  that  ever  plagued 
any  people. — Still,  however,  it  were  un- 
manly to  despair— rather  against  hope,  let 
us  believe  in  hope.  Ha,ppy,  happy,  says 
the  Moniteur,  will  it  be  for- England,  when 
she  once  more  becomes  a  monarchy. — It  is 
pretended  by   the   partizans  of  Mr.  Wliit- 
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bread's  scheme,  that  the  chief,  if  indeed  not 
the  only    object  they    have  in  view,  in  in- 
structing the  people,  is   to  enable  them  to 
read  the  sacred  scriptures.     Really,    there  is 
something   truly   laughable   in    the    idea  of 
such  men  as  Godwin    fur  instance,  wishing 
the  people  to  pursue  a  course  of  reading  of 
this  description.     Against    such   contempti- 
ble  hypocrisy,  it  were  in  vain  to  argue.    But 
permit  me   to   ask  Mr.  Wliitbread,   (and  I 
know  he  is  incapable  of  professing  what  he 
does  not  believe)  whether  he  thinks  serious- 
ly, that  the  people  would  read  nothing  else 
than  the  bible.     Are  they   in  no  dai.ger  of 
having  their  religious  principles  undermined 
by  Infidels,  or  perverted   by    a    certain  de- 
scription of  dissenters?     And  is  it  a  matter 
of  any  moment,    whether  they  prefer    the 
sophisms  of  a  Voltaire,  to  those  of  a  Priest- 
ly ? — Will  not  the  moral  effects  be  precisely 
the    same  in  either   case  ?     The  votaries  of 
Atheism,    and   the     followers    of    Socinus, 
though  they  do  not  go  by  the  same  name, 
naturally  enough  rally  round  the  same  stand- 
ard.— They  both  cry  hideously   for  the  dif-* 
fusion  of  knowledge,  and  by  that  term  they 
invariably  mean,  the  mere  glimmerings  of 
unassisted    reason.     From    the    propagation 
of   their  blasphemous   dogmas,    persons  of 
real  learning  and    tiste    have   little  to  fear. 
It    requires    no   uncommon  sagacity  to  per- 
ceive, that  what  they  call  profound   reason- 
ing, is  nothing  more  than  mere  subtihy  at- 
tenuated into  inanity. — Yet  it  is  very  unfor- 
tunate,  that  the    ignorant,  and    those    who1 
can  just  barely  read,  are  ever  ready  to    re- 
ceive the  maxims  of  a  perverted  understand- 
ing,  of  a  sickly  imagination.      Persons  who 
can  just   read    the  sacred  writings,  but  who 
are    wholly    incapable   ot   forming  a    proper 
judgment  upon  their  important  contents,  are 
those  among  whom  the  .shafts  of  scepticism 
fly  thickest,   and   make  the  greatest  ravages. 
From  this    numerous  class,  who  constitute 
the  majority  in  all  civilized  countries,    every 
thing    is    to   be    expected,     or   every    thing 
must  be  dreaded. — To  encrease  their  happi- 
ness by  adding  to  their  enjoyments,,  and  di- 
minishing the  quantity  of  their  labour,  can- 
not fail  ot  being  the  wish  of  every  benevo- 
lent  mind.—  But  how   is  this  to  be  done  ?- — 
Not   surely    by     instructing    them    how   to 
spend  their  leisure    hours   in   laborious  idle- 
ness.    Not  .  by    making    them    disrelish    as 
tasteless  and  insipid,  the  manly  pleasures  of 
the   held,  and   substituting  in    (heir    room, 
those  kind  of  books,   which  will  have  a  ten- 
dency to  enervate   their    minds,    to    fostei 
luxury  and  effeminacy  ^ — But  say  the  popular 
education    philosophers,    by    teaching   these 
people  to    read,    we    effectually    aggravate 
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their  happiness  ;  for  we  know  that  intelleo 
,  tual  pleasures,  are  not  only  much  more  in- 
tense, but  likewise  more  permanent,  than 
those  which  belong  to  us  as  animals. — This 
hypothesis,  on  which  so  huge  a  superstruc- 
ture is  to  be 'reared,  is  perfectly  gratuitous. 
It  has  indeed  ever  appeared  to  me  to  be  pal- 
pably absurd.  A  few  wild  visionaries  might 
be  found,  who  would  impudently  assert, 
that  they  have  derived  more  real  satisfaction 
from  the  poems  of  Virgil,  or  from  the  mu- 
sical tones  of  Catalani,  than  from  the  best 
sirloin  of  beef  in  Smithfield  market.  But 
is  it  so  with  mankind  in  general  ?  ,  No  :  it 
can  then  only  be  the  case,  when  the  animal 
functions  are  impaired  by  intemperance,  by 
idleness  or  profligacy,  and  when  the  various 
objects  of  sense  have  been  enjoyed  to  sa- 
tiety. A  good  dinner  is  so  great  a  blessing 
that  he  who  does  not  sincerely  prize  it, 
ought  in  justice  10  be  deprived  of  i't.  Pro- 
bably an  Italian  songstress,  or  some  other 
strumpet  who  displays  her  limbs,  the  work- 
ing'of  her  thighs,  and  the  intonations  of  her 
voice,  before  a  concourse  of  spectators, 
might  preach  up.  the  intensity  of  mental 
pleasures— it  is  her  trade  ;  but  what  person 
of  sense  would  hesitate  a  moment  to  call  her 
a  dissembling  vagrant.  She  lives  upon  the 
hard  earnings  of  the  labouring  poor — is  sup- 
ported in  splendour,  by  then-  cries  and  by 
their  blood.  Her  very  existence  depends 
upon  the  encouragement  of  the  popular 
education  system.  '  Its  overthrow  and  her 
irrecoverable  ruin,  are  events,  which,  how- 
distant  soever  they  may  be,  muat  ultuuately 
go  together.  Apart,  however,  from  con- 
siderations of  this  kind,  may  we  not  inquire- 
whether  it  is  really  true,  that  by  teaching 
people  to  read,  we  encrease  their  happiness* 
i — I  am  much  mistaken  indeed  if  the  reverse 
is  not  the  fact,  [.oak  at  cur  manufactories, 
at  those  of  Manchester  and  Birmingham  for 
instance,  and  you  will  find  that  the  misera- 
ble wretches  who  occupy  them,  generally 
speaking,  can  just  lardy  read. — Are  their 
leisure  moments  devoted 'to  the  sacred  page  ? 
Alas!  they  are  open  contemners  of  mat 
stupendous  light,  .which  has  often  gilded 
the  blackness  of  human  misery,  which  has 
been  proved  to  be  the  balm  and  the  cordial 
of  the  present  life,  as  well  as  a  sovereign 
antidote  against  the  fear  of  death.  Do 
they  read  only  useless  publications  ?  Were 
they  satisfied  with  these,  to  reform  them 
would  not  be,  as  it  now  confessedly  is,  a 
forlorn  hope. — But  the  fact  h,  their  read- 
ing is  chiefly  confined  to  those  puny  pamph- 
lets, which  are  calculated  to  give  poignancy 

to  the,  violence   of  their  unruly  passions 

If  at  any  time  they  ascend  higher  than  these, 
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that  species  of  reading   is  preferred,  which 


acts  at  once  as  a  stimulus  to  the  understand 
ing,  and  a    narcotic    to   the   heart.     These 
then  are  some  of  the  blessed  effects  of  po- 
pular education.     I  would  solemnly  ask  Mr, 
Whitbread,    whether  if   the    peasantry    of 
England  had    not  been   able    to   read,     the 
consequences   resulting  from    such  pnblii  a- 
tions  as  The  Age  of  Reason,  or  The  Rights 
or  Man,  would  have  been   half  "so   I 
as  it  is  to  be  feared  they  have.     He  kn'i 
full  well    they  would  not.    .That  ■ 
are  particularly  liable   to   hare    thei     judg- 
ments perverted  by  false  reasoning,  is  phy- 
sically incapacitated  from  viewing  a  subject 
in   all    its  various  bearings.     In  truth    il 
not  their  province.     True  they  have  a  natu- 
ral'desire  to  add  to  the  stock  of  their  ideas; 
but  it  is  their  good  fortune  to  remain  igno- 
rant, when  knowledge  is  so  dearly  purchas- 
ed— Happy  ignorance  !    the  child  of  inno- 
cence !   Who  does  not  at  once  perceive  the 
truth    of    that   beautiful  apostrophe  of   the 
bard  of  Mantua, 

O  fortunatos  nimium,  sua  si  bona  norint 
Agri  colas !  — ■ 

It  were  imprudent  in  mo,  however,  to  ex- 
en  ise  the  patience  of  your  readers  any  lon- 
ger, and  the  rather  as  it  may  be  pretty  near- 
ly  exhausted.  I  shall,  therefore,  conclude 
with  a  single  remark.  —  Although  to  be 
pointed  at  as  the  patron  of  ignorance,  might 
be  irksome  to  one's  feelings,  yet  as  I  am 
only  reiterating,  through  the  medium  of  a 
most  useful  work,  the  sentiments  of  some 
of  the  most  accurate  reasoners  both  in  mo- 
rals and  politics,  I  shall  willingly  put  up 
with  any  appellation,  which'  does  not  ex- 
clude   me   from    their    fraternity. With 

high   respect,   I  remain,  Sir,  your  constant 

reader,  J.  Mac — - ~d.         ; 

lith  Dec.   ISOr. 
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Ru  s  s  i  a.  • — '< — King  of  England'  i ;  Declaration f 
in  Answer  to  that  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia.  Dated  at  Westminster,  Dec.  IS, 
1807. 

'  The  Declaration  issued  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  by  his  Maj.  the  Emperor  of  all  the 
Russias,  has  excited  in  his  Maj.'s  mind  the 
strongest  sensations  of  astonishment  and  re- 
gret.— His  Maj.  was  not  unaware  of  the 
nature  of  those  secret  engagements  which 
had  been  imposed  upon  Russia  in  the  con- 
ferences of  Tilsit.  But  his  Maj.  had  enter- 
tained the  hope,  that  a  review  of  the  trans- 
actions of  that  unfortunate  negociation,  and 
a  just  estimate  of  its  effects  upon  the  glory 
of  the  Russian  uame,  and  upon  the  in- 
terests of  the  Russian  Empire.,  would  have 
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induced  his  Imperial  Majesty  to  extricate 
himself  from  the  embarrassment  of  those 
new  counsels  and  connections  which  he  had 
adopted  in  a  moment  of  despondency  and 
alarm,  and  to  return  to  a  policy  more  con- 
genial to  the  principles  which  he  has  so  in 
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would  surely  be  difficult  to  prove  thnt  G. 
Britain,  who  was  herself  in  a  state  of  hos- 
tility with  Prussia,  when  the  war  broke  out 
between  Prussia  and  France,  had  an  interest 
and  a  duty  more  direct  in  espousing  the 
Prussian  quarrel  than  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 


variably  professed,  and  more  conducive  to  i   the  ally  of  his  Prussian  Mai.,  the  protector 


the  honour  of  his  crown,  and  to  the  pros' 
perity  of  his  dominions. — This  hope  has 
dictated  to" his  Maj.  the  utmost  forbearance 
and  moderation  in  all  his  diplomatic  inter- 
course with  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburgh, 
since  the  peace  of  Tilsit. —  His  Maj.  had 
much  cause  for  suspicion,  and  just  ground  of 
complaint.  But  he  abstained  from  the  lan- 
guage of  reproach.  His  Maj.  deemed  it  ne- 
cessary to  require  specific  explanation  with 
respect  to  those  arrangements  with  'France, 
the  concealment  of  which  from  his  Maj. 
could  not  but  confirm  the  impression  already 
received  of  their  character  and  tendency. 
But  his  Maj.,  nevertheless,  directed  the 
demand  of  that  explanation  to  be  made,  not 
only  without  asperity  or  the  indication  of  any 
hostile  disposition,  but  with  that  considerate 
regard  to  the  feelings  and  situation  of  the 
■Emperor  of  Rus-.ia,  which  resulted  from 
the  recollection  of  former  friendship,  and 
from  confidence  interrupted,  but  not  destroy- 
ed.— The  Declaration  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  proves  that  the  object  of  his  Maj.'s 
forbearance  and  moderation  has  not  been 
attained.  .  Jt  proves,  unhappily,  that  the 
influence  of  that  power,  which  is  equally 
and  essentially  the  enemy  both  of  G.  Britain 
and  of  Russia,  has  acquired  a  decided  ascen- 
dancy in  the  Counsels  of  the  Cabinet  of  St. 
Petersburgh  ;  and  has  been  able  to  excite  a 
causeless  enmity  between  two  nations,  whose 
long  established  connection,  and  whose  mu- 
tual interests  prescribed  the  most  intimate 
union  and  co-operation. — His  Maj.  deeply 
laments  the  extension  of  the  calamities  of 
war.  But  called  upon  as  he  is,  to  defend 
himself  against  an  act  of  unprovoked  hos- 
tility, His  Maj.  is  anxious  to  refute  in  the 
face  of  the  world  the  pretexts  by  which  that 
act  is  attempted  to  be  justified. — The  De- 
claration asserts  that  his  Maj.  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  has  twice  taken  up  arms  in  a  cause 
in  which  the  interest  of  G.  Britain  was 
more  direct  than  his  own  :  and  founds  upon 
this  assertion  the  charge  against  G.  Britain 
of  having  neglected  to  second  and  support 
the  military  operations  of  Russia. — His  Maj. 
willingly  does  justice  to  the  motives  which 
originally  engaged  Russia  in  the  great  strug- 
gle against  France.  His  Maj.  avows  with 
equal  readiness  the  interest  which  G.  Britain 
has  uniformly  taken  in  the  fates  and  fortunes 
of   the  powers  of  the  Continent.      But  it 


of  the  North  of  Europe,  and  the  Guaranti  e 
of  the  Germanic  Constitution. — It  is  not  in 
a  public  Declaration  that  his  Maj.  can  dis- 
cuss the  policy  of  having  at  any  particular 
period  of  the  war  effected,  or  omitted  to 
effect,  disembarkations  of  troops  on  the 
coasts  of  Naples.  But  the  instance  of  the 
war  with  the  Porte  is  still  more  singularly 
chosen  to  illustrate  the  charge  against  G. 
Britain  of  indifference  to  the  interests  of  her 
ally:  a  war  undertaken  by  G.  Britain  at  the 
instigation  of  Russia,  and  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  Russian  interests 
against  the  influence  of  France.— If,  how- 
ever, the  peace  of  Tilsit  is  indeed  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  consequence  and  the  punish- 
ment of  the  imputed  inactivity  of  G.  Bri- 
tain, his  Maj.  cannot  but  regret  that  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  should  have  resorted  to 
so  precipitate  and  fatal  a  measure  at  the 
moment  when  he  had  received  distinct  as- 
surances l  hat  his  Maj.  was  making  the  most 
strenuous  exertions  to  fulfil  the  wishes  and 
expectations  of  his  ally  (assurances  which 
his  Imperial  Maj.  received  and  acknow- 
ledged with  apparent  confidence  and  satis- 
faction) ;  and  when  his  Maj.  \vas7~irj  fact, 
prepared  to  employ  for  the  advancement  of 
the  common  objects  of  the  war,  those  forces 
which,  after  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  he  was 
under  the  necessity  of  employing  to  discon- 
cert a  combination    directed  against  his  own 

immediate    interests  and    security. The 

vexation  of  Russian  commerce  by  G.  Britain 
is,  in  truth,  little  more  than  an  imaginary 
grievance  Upon  a  diligent  examination, 
made  by  his  Maj.'s  command,  of  the  records 
of  the  British  Court  of  Admiralty,  there 
has  been  discovered  only  a  solitary  instance 
in  the  course  of  the  present  war,  of  the 
condemnation  of  a  vessel  really  Russian  ; 
a  vessel  which  had  carried  naval  stores  to  a 
port  of  the  common  enemy.  There  are 
but  few  instances  of  Russian  vessels  detain- 
ed:  and  none  in  which  justice  has  been  re- 
fused to  a  party  regularly  complaining  of 
such  detention.  It  is  therefore  matter  of 
surprise,  as  well  as  of  concern  to  his  Maj., 
that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  should  have  con- 
descended to  bring  forward  a  complaint 
whu&h,  as  it  cannot  be  seriously  felt  by  ihose 
in  whose  behalf  it  is  urged,  might  appear 
to  be  intended  to  countenance  those  exag- 
gerated declamations,  by  which  France  per- 
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severhigly  endeavours  to  inflame  the  jealousy  !  favour  of  G.  Britain 
of  other  countries,  and  to  justify  her  own  j 
inveterate  animosity  against  G  Britain. — 
The  peace  of  Tilsit  was  followed  by  an  offer 
of  mediation  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  for  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  be- 
tween G.  Britain  and  France  ;  which,  it  is 
asserted,  that  his  Maj.  refused.— His  Maj. 
did  not  refuse  the  mediation  ofthe  Emperor 
of  Russia  ;  although  the  offer  of  it  was  ac- 
companied by  circumstances  of  conceal- 
ment, which  might  well  have  justified  his 
refusal.  The  articles  of  the  treaty  ol  Tilsit 
were  not  communicated  to  his  Maj.  ;  and 
specifically  that  article  of  the  treaty  in  vir- 
tue of  which  the  mediation  was  proposed, 
and  which  prescribed  a  limited  time  fur  the 
return  of  his  Maj.'s  answer  to  that  proposal. 
And  his  Maj.  was  thus  led  into  an  apparent 
compliance  with  a  limitation  so  offensive  to 
the  dignity  of  an  independent  sovereign. 
But  the  answer  so  returned  by  his  Maj.  was 
not  a  refusal.  It  was  a  conditional  accept- 
ance. The  conditions  required  by  his  Maj. 
were — a  statement  of  the  basis  upon  which 
the  enemy  was  disposed  to  treat  ;  and  a 
communication  of  the  articles  ofthe  peace 
of  Tilsit.  The  first  of  these  conditions  was 
precisely  the  same  which  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  had  himselfannexed  not  four  months 
before  to  his  own  acceptance  of  the  proffer- 
ed mediation  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 
The  second  was  one  which  his  Maj.  would 
have  had  a  right  to  require,  even  as  the  ally 
of  his  Imperial  Maj.  :  but  which  it  would 
have  been  highly  improvident  to  omit,  when 
he  was  invited,  to  confide  to  his  Imperial 
Maj,  the  care  of  his  honour  and  ot  his  in- 
terest.— But  even  if  these  conditions  -(nei- 
ther of  which  has  been  fulfilled,  although 
the  fulfilment  ot  them  has  been  repeatedly 
required  by  his  Maj.'s  ambassador  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburgh),  had  not  been  in  themselves  per- 
'fectiy  natural  and  necessary;  there  were  not 
wanting  considerations  which  might  have 
warranted  his  Maj.  in  endeavouring,  with 
more  than  ordinary  anxiety,  to  ascertain  the 
views  and  intentions  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  and  the  precise  nature  and  effect  of 
the  new  relations  which  his  Imperial  Maj. 
had  contracted. —The  complete  abandon- 
ment of  the  interests  ofthe  King  ol  Prussia 
(who  had  twice  rejected  proposals  of  sepa- 
rate peace,  from  a  strict  adherence  to  his 
engagements  with  his  Imperial  ally),  and 
the  character  of  those  provisions  which  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  was  contented  to  make 
for  his  own  interests  in  the  negotiations  of 
Tilsit,  presented  no  encouraging  prospect  of 
the  result  of  any  exertions  which 'his  Im- 
perial Maj.  might  be  disposed  to  employ  in 
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It   is   not,  while  a 
French  army  still  occupies  and  lays  waste  the 
remaining   dominions  of  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia, in  spite  of  the  stipulations  of  the  Prus- 
sian treaty  of  Tilsit  ;  while  contributions  are 
arbitrarily  exacted  by  France  from  that  rem- 
nant of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  such  as,  in 
its   entire  and    most   flourishing  stato,    the 
Prussian  monarchy  would  have  been  unable 
to  discharge  ;  while  the  surrender  is  demand- 
ed, in  time  of  peace,  of  Prussian  fortresses, 
which  had  not  been  reduced  during  the  war  ; 
and  while  the  power  of  France  is  exercised 
over  Prussia  with  such  shameless  tyranny,  as 
to  designate  and   demand  for    instant  death, 
individuals,    subjects   of  his   Prussian    Maj. 
and  resident  in  his  dominions,  upon  a  charge 
of  disrespect   towards   the    French  govern- 
ment 3— it  is  not    while  all  these  things  are 
done  and  suffered,  under   the  eyes  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  and  without  his   inter- 
ference on   behalf  of  his  ally,  that  his  Maj. 
can  feel  himself  called  upon   to    account   to 
Europe  for  having  hesitated  to.  repose  an  un- 
conditional confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  his 
Imperial    Maj.'s    mediation.— Nor,  even    if 
that    mediation    had   taken    full  effect,   if  a 
peace  had  been  concluded  under  it,  and  that 
peace  guaranteed  by  his  Imperial  Maj.,  could 
his  Maj.  have  placed  implicit  reliance  on  the 
stability    of    any'  such    arrangemenr,    after 
having  seen  the  Emperor  of  Russia  openly 
transfer    to    France    the.    sovereignty  of  the 
Ionian  republic,  the  independence  of  which 
his  Imperial  Maj.  had  recently  and  solemnly 
guaranteed. — But  while  the  alleged  rejection 
ofthe  Emperor  of  Russia's   mediation,  be- 
tween G.  Britain  and   France,  is  stated  as  a 
just  ground  of  his  Imperial    Maj.'s  resent- 
ment ;   his  Maj.'s  request  of  that  mediation, 
for   the    re-establishment  of  peace  between 
G.  Britain  and  Denmark,  is   represented  as 
an  insult  which  it  was  beyond  the  bounds  of 
his  Imperial  Maj.'s  moderation  to  endure. — 
His  Maj.  feels  himself  under  no  obligation 
to  offer  any    atonement   or   apology  to  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  for  the  expedition  against 
Copenhagen.     It  is  not  for  those  who  were 
parties  to  the  secret  arrangements  of  Tilsit, 
to  demand  satisfaction  for  a  measure  to  which 
those  arrangements  gave  rise,   and  by  which 
qneof  theobjects  of  them  has  been  happily  de- 
feated.— His  Maj.'s  justification  ofthe  expe- 
dition against  Copenhagen  isbeforethe  world. 
The  Declaration  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
would   supply    whatever   was  wanting  in  it, 
if  any  thing  could    be    wanting  to  convince 
the  most  incredulous  of  the  urgency  of  that 
necessity  under  which  his  Maj.  acted. — But 
until  tlie  Russian  Declaration  was  published, 
his  Maj.  had  no  reason  to  suspect  that  any 
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opinions  which  tbe  Emperor  of  Russia  might 
entertain  of  the  transactions  at  Copenhagen, 
could  be  such  as  to  preclude  his  Imperial 
Maj.  from  undertaking  at  the  request  of  G. 
Britain,  that  same  office  of  mediator,  which 
he  had  assumed  with  so  much  alacrity  on  the 
behalf  of  France. — Nor  can  his  Maj.  forget, 
that  the  first  symptoms  of  reviving  confi- 
dence, since  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  the  only 
prospect  of  success  in  the  endeavours  of  his 
Maj.'s  ambassador  to  restore  the  ancient 
good  understanding  between  G.  Britain  and 
Russia,  appeared  when  the  intelligence  of 
the  siege  of  Copenhagen  had  been  recently 
received  at  St.  Petersburgh.— The  inviolabili- 
ty of  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  the  reciprocal  gua- 
rantees of  the  powers  that  border  upon  it, 
guarantees  said  to  have  been  contracted  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  British  government, 
are  stated  as  aggravations  of  his  Maj.'s  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Baltic.  It  cannot  be  intend- 
ed to  represent  his  Maj.  as  having  at  any 
time  acquiesced  in  the  principles  upon  which 
the  inviolability  of  the  Baltic  is  maintained, 
however  his  Maj.  may,  at  particular  periods, 
have  forborne,  for  special  reasons,  influenc- 
ing his  conduct  at  the  time,  to  act  in  contra- 
diction of  them.  Such  forbearance  never 
could  have  applied  but  to  a  state  of  peace 
and  real  neutrality  in  the  North  ;  arid  his 
Maj.  most  assuredly  could  not  be  expected 
to  recur  to  it,  after  France  has  been  suffered 
to  establish  herself  in  undisputed  sovereign- 
ty along  the  whole  coast  of  the  Baltic  Sea, 
fromDantzig  to  Lubec. — But  the  higher  ill? 
value  which  the  Emperor  of  Russia  places 
on  the  engagements  respecting  the  tranquil 
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tempts  to  disguise  the  operation  of  that  ex- 
ternal influence  by  which  Russia  is  driven 
into  unjust  hostilities  for  interests  not  her 
own.— The  Russian  Declaration  proceeds  to 
announce  the  several  conditions  on  which 
alone  these  hostilities  can  be  terminated,  and 
the  intercourse  of  the  two  countries  ren  w- 
ed. — His  Maj.  has  already  had  occasion  to 
assert  that  justice  has  in  no  instance  been 
denied  to  the  claims  of  his  Imperial  Maj.'s 
subjects. — The  termination  of  the  war  with 
Denmark  has  been  so  anxiously  sought  by 
his  Maj.,  that  it  cannot  be  necessary  for  his 
Maj.  to  renew  any  professions  upon  that  sub- 
ject. But  his  Maj.  is  at  a  loss  to  reconcile 
the  Emperor  of  Russia's  present  anxiety  for 
the  completion  of  such  an  arrangement, 
with  his  Imperial  Maj.'s  recent  refusal  to 
contribute  his  good  offices  for  effecting  it. — 
The  requisition  of  his  Imperial  Maj.  for  the 
immediate  conclusion,  by  his  Maj.,  of  a 
peace  with  France,  is  as  extraordinary  in  the 
substance,  as  it  is  offensive  in  the  manner. 
His  Maj  has  at  no  time  declined  to  treat 
with  France,  when  France  has  professed  a 
willingness  to  treat  on  an  admissible  basis. 
And  the  Emperor  of  Russia  cannot  fail  to 
remember  that  the  last  negociatian  between 
G.  Britain  and  France  was  broken  off.  upon 
points  immediately  affecting,  not  his  Maj.'s 
own  interests,  but  those  of  his  Imperial 
ally.  But  his  Maj.  neither  understands,  nor 
will  he  admit,  the  pretension  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  to  dictate  the  time,  or  the 
mode,  of  his  M:;j.'s  pacific  negociation  with 
other  powers.  It  never  will  be  endured  by 
his  Maj.  that  any  government  shall  indsmni- 


ty  of  the  Baltic,  which  he  describe?  himself  i  {y  itself  for  the  humiliation  of  subserviency 
as  inheriting  from  his  immediate  predeces- 
sors, the  Empress  Catherine  and  the  Em- 
peror Paul,  the  less  justly  can  his  Imperial 
Maj.  resent  the  appeal  made  to  him  by  his 
Maj.  as  the  guarantee  of  the  peace  to  be 
concluded  between  G.Britain  and  Denmark. 
In  making  that  appeal,  with  the  utmost  con- 
fidence and  sincerity,  his  Maj.  neither  in- 
tended, nor  can  he  imagine  that  he  offered, 
any  insult  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  Nor' 
can  his  Maj.  conceive  that,  in  proposing  to 
the  Prince  Royal  terms  of  peace,  such  as 
the  most  successful  war  on  the  part  of  Den- 
mark could  hardly  have  been  expected  to 
extort  from  G.  Britain,  his  Maj.  rendered 
himself  liable  to  the  imputation,  either  of 
exasperating  the  resentment,  or  of  outrag- 
ing the  dignity,  of  Denmark. — His  Maj.  has 
.thus  replied  to  all  the  different  accusations 
by  wdiich  the  Russian  government  labours  to 
justify  the  rupture  of  a  connection  which 
has  subsisted  for  ages,  with  reciprocal  ad- 
vantages to  G.  Britain   and  Russia:  and  at- 


to  France,  by  the  adoption  of  an  insulting 
arid  peremptory  tone  towards  G.  Britain. — 
His  Maj.  proclaims  anew  those  principles  of 
maritime  law,  against  which  the  armed  neu- 
trality, under  'the"  auspices  of  the  Empress 
Catherine,  was  originally  directed.;  and 
against  which  the  present  hostilities  of  Rus- 
sia are  denounced.  These  principles  have 
been  recognized  and  acted  upon  in  the  best 
periods  of  the  history  of  Europe ;  and  act- 
ed upon  by  no  power  with  more  strictness 
and  severity  than  by  Russia  herself  in  the 
reign  of  the  Empress  Catherine. — Those 
principles  it  is  the  right  and  the  duty  of 
his  Maj.  to  maintain:  And  against  every 
confederacy,  his  Maj.  is  determined,  und>r 
the  blessing  of  divine  Providence,  to  main- 
tain them.  They  have  at  all  times  contri- 
buted tss  ntially  to  the  support  of  the  mari- 
time power  of  G.  Britain  ;  but  they  are  be- 
come incalculably  more  valuable  and  im- 
portant at  a  period  wben  the  maritime  pef*  er 
of  G.  Britain  constitutes  the  sole  remair.:*,' 
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bulwark  against  the  overwhelming  usurpa-  |       If  a  community  shall  ever  be  reduced  to  that 
tions  ot  trance;  the  only  refuge  to  which   [  calamitous  situation,  when  the  whole  clear  in- 


other  nations  may  yet  resort,  in  happier 
times,  for  assistance  and  protection. — When 
the  opportunity  for  peace  between  G.  Britain 
and  Russia  shall  arrive,  his  Maj.  will  em- 
brace it  with  eagerness.  The  arrangements 
of  such  a  negociation  will  not  be  difficult  or 
complicated.  His  Maj.,  as  he  has  nothing 
to  concede,  so  he  has  nothing  to  require: 
satisfied  if  Russia  shall  manifest  a  disposi- 
tion to  return  to  her  ancient  feeling-,  of 
friendship  towauls  G.  Britain;  to  a  just 
consideration  of  her  own  true  interests;  and 
10  a  sense  of  her  own  dignity  as  an  indepen- 
dent nation. 


Russia. Order    oj    Council  Jor  general 

Reprisals  against  Russia. 
At  the  Court  at  Windsor,  the  ISth  of 
December,  1 807,  present,  the  King's  Most 
Excellent  Majesty  in  Council. His  Ma- 
jesty having  taken  into  consideration  the  in- 
jurious and  hostile  proceedings  of  the  Ern-' 
peror  of  all  the  Russias,  as  set  forth  in  the 
Declaration  of  this  date,  issued  by  his  Ma- 
jesty's command  ;  and  being  determined  to 
take  such  measures  as  are  necessary  for  vin- 
dicating the  honour  of  his  crown,  and  pro- 
curing reparation  and  satisfaction,  his  Ma- 
jesty therefore  is  pleased,  by  and  with  the 
advice  of  his  Privy  Council,  to  order,  and 
it  is  hereby  ordered,  that  general  reprisals  be 
granted  against  the  ships,  goods,  and  sub- 
jects, of    the  Emperor    of    all  the   Russias 


|  come  of  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  shall  have 
\  been  put  in  requisition  for  the  treasury,  there 
can  remain  in  that  country  few  objects  of  legi- 
timate taxation. — it  has  been  proved  beyond 
the  possibility  of  being  controverted,  thatthe 
cultivators  of  sugar  in  this  island,  compre- 
hending both  landholders  and  farmers,  are, 
with  very  icw  exceptions,  in  the  unfortu- 
nate state  supposed,  even  if  they  were  ex- 
empt from  the    burthen    of  debts. The 

greatest  proportion  of  the  taxes  of  this  coun- 
try is  raised  on  this  body  of  proprietors  di- 
rectly, and  a  Considerable  share  of  the  re- 
mainder indirectly,  through  various  classes 
of  the  inhabitants,  whose  chief  means  of  sup- 
port are  drawn  from  the  sugar  plantations. — 
It  were  vain  to  search  for  means  of  lew, 
part  of  a  revenue  that  does  not  exist.  And 
it  is  painful  to  the  committee  to  state,  that  it 
will  be  impracticable  to  continue  to  raise 
within  this  island,  those  contributions  which 
were  chearfully  paid  in  happier  times,  unless 
the  sugar  planters  shall  be  enabled  to  sup- 
port their  share  of  the  public  burthens,  by 
some  radical,  effectual,  and  permanent,  mea- 
sures, which  shall  restore  and  ensure  to  them 
an  income,  bearing  a  just  proportion  to  their 
large  capitals,  on  which  our  local  taxes  have 

been    heretofore   chiefly  assessed. That, 

from  the  unexpected  sums  which  have  been, 


(save  and  except  any  vessels  to  which  hi 
Majesty's  licence  has  been  granted,  or  which 
have  been  directed  to  be  released  from  the 
embargo,  and  have  not  since  arrived  at  any 
foreign  ports,)  so  that  as  well  his  Majesty ;s 
fleets  and  ships,  as  also  all  other  ships  and 
vessels  that  shall  be  commissionaled  by  let- 
ters of  marque  or  general  reprisals,  or  other- 
wise, by  his  Majesty's  Commissioners  for 
executing  the  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral 
of  Great  Britain,  shall  and  may  lawfully 
seize  all  ships,  vessels,  and  goods  belonging 
to  the  Emperor  of  all  the  ^Russias,  or  hit 
subjects,  or  others  inhabiting  within  the 
territories  of  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias, 
and  bring  the  same  to  judgment  in  any  of 
the  Courts  of  Admiralty  within  his  Majesty's 
dominions,  &c.  8rc. — Camden,  P.  West- 
morland,   C.    P.  S.  PLvWKESBURY,    Ml'L- 

grave,  St.  Helens,    Sp.   Perceval,  G. 

Canning,  

Jamaica. — Resolutions,  passed  unanimously 
by  the  House  of  Assembly,  on  the  2Qlhqf 
Oct.  1S07,  relative  to  the  distressed  statt 
of  the  Colony,  and  especially  to  the  Aboli- 
tion Act,  passed  by  (he  last  'Parliament. 
(Continued from  p.  QG.J 


and  may  be,  collected,  from  the  extraordi- 
nary importation  of  Africans,  as  before 
stated,  and  the  unexpected  falling  in  of  debts 
due  to  the  public,  it  may  be  practicable, 
with  rigid  economy  in  all  other  branches  of 
the  public  expenditure,  to  continue  such 
subsistence  another  year.  And  the  commit- 
tee recommend  to  the  House  to  vote  sums 
necessary  for  giving  the  said  additional  sub- 
sistence to  the  31st  day  of  December,  1808. 
The  committee  humbly  hope,  that,  on  a 
faithful  representation  to  our  most  gracious 
Sovereign,  of  the  calamitous  situation  to 
which  his  loyal  subjects  of  this  island  are 
reduced,  his  Majesty,  with  his  accustomed 
benevolence,  will  recognize  the  uniform 
zeal  with  which  the  voluntary  contributions 
towards  the  comfort  of  his  Majesty's  troops 
in  this  island  have  been  made,  whilst  the 
inhabitants  had  the  means:  and,  considering 
the  state  to  which  proprietors,  once  opulent, 
are  reduced,  that  his  Majesty  will  be  pleased 
to  direct  his  ministers  to  adopt  such  mea- 
sures as  shall  be  necessary  for  protecting 
this  yet  important  colony  from  the  general 
funds  of  the  empire,  to  which  it  contributes 
so  large  and  disproportionate  a  share.  And 
the  committee  recommend  to  the  House  to 
appoi  nt  a  committee  to  prepare  a  most  hum- 
j   ble  address  to  his  Majesty,  setting  forth  these 


m 


our  grievances  and  oppressions,  earnestly  be- 
seeching his  Majesty's  commands  on  his  mi- 
nisters to  adopt  proper  measures  for  our  re- 
lief and  redress.— Ordered,  that  Mr.  Steven- 
son, Mr.  Grant,  Mr.  Whitehorne,  Mr  Sims, 
and  Mr.  Finlayson,  be  a  cormmittee  for  that 

purpose  ■ II.  Resolved,  That  this  House, 

for  itself,  and  on  the  part  of  its  constituents, 
and  of  an  other  persons  in  any  manner  con- 
cerned in  the  welfare  of  this  island,  do,  in 
the  most  solemn  and  decided  manner,  protest 
agakiSt  die  act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
'passed  on  the  25th  day  of  March  last,  enti- 
f':-i  *  An  Act  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave 
iraue,"  not  only  as  a  breach,  on  the  part  of 
government,  of  the  conditions  under  which 
"his  Majesty's  subjects  embarked  in  the  sec- 
slement  of  this  island,  but  as  a  novel,  un- 
just, and  unconstitutional  interference  with 
'its-  internal  government  and  affairs  ;  calcu- 
lated to  defeat  and  to  subvert  our  laws,  to 
deprive  us  of  our  dearesr  birth-rights,  the 
trial  by  jury,  to  raise  envy  and  jealousy  in 
the  breasts  of  the  settled  negroes;  subver- 
sive of  an  ancient  and  admitted  principle  of 
the  British  constitution,  that  no  laws  can  be 
binding  on  those  who  are  not  represented  in 
the  parliament  which  enacts  them,  placing 
not  only  our  rights  and  properties,  but  also 
our  lives,  in  the  most  imminent  danger,  and 
tending  to  promote  disaffection  in  the  minds 

of  his  Majesty's  most  loyal  subjects.- III. 

Resolved,  That  the  legislature  of  this  island 
has,  and  ever  had,  the  exclusive  and  absolute 
right  to  enact  its  own  laws,  and  to  regulate 
entirely  its  internal  government  and  affairs  : 
that  the  Imperial  Parliament  hath  not,  nor 
hath  any  other  power  upon  earth,  the  most 
distant  right  to  interfere  therein  (except  only 
his  Majesty,  in  the  instance  of  disallowing 
the  laws  here  made);  and  that  in  support 
of  the  dearest  rights  and  liberties  of  our  fel- 
low subjects,  it  is  our  duty,  by  all  constitu- 
tional means  in  our  power,  to  resist  the  at- 
tempt that  has  been,  and  every  attempt  that 
may  be,  made,   to  destroy  or  to  abridge  that 

right. IV.   Resolved,  That   this  House, 

in  more  fortunate  days,  when  the  situation 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  was  different, 
and  when  the  burthens  and  restrictions  im- 
posed by  Great  Britain  were  infinitely  less 
oppressive  than  they  now  are,  has  never 
failed  in  shewing  the  strongest  disposition  to 
render  the  situation  of  his  Majesty's  troops 
in  this  island  most  comfortable;  and  that 
this  house  is  still  influenced  by  the  same 
disposition  •    but  is    totally  deprived  of  the 

same    means. V.    Resolved,    That    the 

usual  pay  and  subsistence  granted  to  his  Ma- 
jesty's white  troops  stationed  in  this  island, 
to  the  extent  of  3000  men.,  be  continued  to 
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them  until  the  3 1st  day  of  December,  1803; 
in  the  iirst  place,  by  exhausting  the  funds  to 
arise  from  the  duties  on  new  negroes,  under 
the  act  commonly  called  the  additional  duty 
bill,  and,  as  to  the  deficiency,  out  of  the 
monies  to  arise  from  some  or  one  of  the 
other  money  bills  to  be  passed  this  session. 
— VI.  Resolved,  That  the  abolition  act,  by 
its  totally  destroying,  for  the  future,  the 
customary  revenue  under  the  negro  duty 
bill,  by  its  baneful  effects  on  our  ordinary 
resources,  and  its  general  tendency  to  over- 
whelm the  unfortunate  settlers  and  inhabi- 
tants of  this  island,  in  combination  with  the 
excessive  duties  and  charges  on  our  produce, 
and  the  well-known  general  distress  of  the 
colony,  render  us  totally  unable  to  make  any 
provision  for  his  Majesty's  troops,  beyond 
the  period  above-mentioned,  nor  can  we 
contemplate  a  renewal  of  such  grants,  until, 
by  a  redress  of  our  grievances,  the  minds  of 
our  constituents  respecting  our  constitution- 
al rights  shall  be  quieted,  and  the  possession 
of  the  means  shall  again  enable  us  to  bear  so 
heavy  a   burthen. VII.  Resolved,  That 


under  the  pressure  of  a  heavy  public  debt, 
and  of  individual  distress,  now  actually  felt 
and  become  insupportable ;  and  from  the 
prospect  of  the  calamities  which  must  be 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  abolition 
act,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  relieve  all 
ranks,  by  moderating  the  taxes,  and  by  re- 
trenching the  public  expenditure  in  every 
possible  manner,  even  in  some  cases  of  ac- 
knowledged public  benefit  and  advantage. 
That  the  vote  of  the  House,  refusing  the 
annual  grant  of  ^15,000  for  roads  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  sea,  by  which  internal  set- 
tlers, who  so  much  augment  our  strength, 
are  discouraged,  should  be  followed  up  by  a 
resolution  to  suspend  for  the  present  all 
grants  for  public  buildings  and  barracks,  ex- 
cept in  a  limited  degree  and  under  very  ap- 
parent necessity. VIII.   Re-solved,  That 

the  further  prosecution  of  the  measures  about 
to  be  adopted  in  the  Imperial  Parliament 
for  the  relief  of  the  sugar  colonies ;  the  re- 
peal in  toto  of  the  abolition  act;  or,  if  that 
cannot  be  effected,  the  absolute  repeal,  at 
least  of  all  the  obnoxious  and  unconstitution- 
al enactments  thereof,  coupled  with  a  full 
compensation  to  the  island  for  its  losses,  suf- 
ferings, and  disappointments,  in  consequence 
of  the  abolition  of  the  trade  ;  the  adoption 
by  the  British  government  of  the  means  of 
affording  general  protection  to  this  colony  at 
the  general  expence  of  the  empire;  and, 
above  all,  an  abandonment  by  the  Imperial 
Parliament  of  every  pretension  to  an  inter- 
ference with  our  internal  government  or  af- 
fairs, are  objects  of  the  highest  importance 
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to  this  island,  and  call  for  the  immediate,  the 
serious,  and  most  energetic  attention  of  the 
island  asrent. 


American    States. Report,    made    in 

the  Congress,  Nov.  \J ,  1807,  touching  the 
Affair  of  the  Chesapeake  Frigate. 

Mr.  Blount,  from  a  Committee  of  the 
House  or  Representatives  on  a  part  of  the 
President's  Message,  reported  this  day  on 
the  subject  of  the  attack  on  the  Chesapeake. 
The  report  commences  with  an  expression 
of  sensibility  at  this  outrage  :  states  the  re- 
ceipt of  information  relative  thereto  from 
the  state  and  navy  departments  j  presents  a 
general  view  of  the  circumstances,  observing 
that  it  might  be  said  to  have  been  incontest- 
ibly  proved,  that  William  Ware,  John  Stra- 
chan  and  Dan.  Martin  (three  of  the  four 
persons  taken  out  of  the  Chesapeake)  are  ci- 
tizens of  the  United  States;  but  the  com- 
mittee add,  that  they  conceive  it  unnecessary 
for  them  or  the  House  to  go  into  any  inqui- 
ry on  that  part  of  the  subject,  as  in  their  opi- 
nion whether  the  men  taken  from  the  Che- 
sapeake were,  or  were  not  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  whether  the  Chesapeake 
was  or  was  not  within  the  acknowledged  li- 
mits of  the  United  Slates  at  the  time  they 
were   takeu,   the   character  of    the    act  of 

taking  them    remains   the  same. From 

the  foregoing  facts,  it  appears  to  your  com- 
mittee that  the  outrage  committed  on  the 
frigate  Chesapeake  has  been  stamped  with 
circumstances  of  indignity  and  insult,  of 
which  there  is  scarcely  to  be  found  a  parallel 
in  the  history  of  civilized  nations.,  and  re- 
quires only  the  sanction  of  the  government 
under  colour  of  whose  authority  it  was  per- 
petrated, to  make  it  just  cause  of,  if  not  an 
irresistible  call  for,  instant  and  severe  reta- 
liation. Whether  it  will  receive  that  sanc- 
tion, or  be  disavowed  and  declared  an  unau- 
thorised act  of  a  subordinate  officer,  remains 
to  be  determined  by  the  answer  wlkch  shall 
be  eiven  to  the  demand  of  explanation  ;  that 
answer,  now  daily  expected,  will  either  sink 
the  detestable  act 'into  piracy,  or  expand  it  to 
the  magnitude  of  premeditated  hostility 
against  the  sovereignty  and  independence  of 
this  nation  ;  and  until  its  true  character  shall 
be  fixed  and  known,  your  committee  deem 
it  expedient  to  decline  expressing  any  opi- 
nion as  to  the  measures  proper  to  be  adopted 
in  retaliation  to  it.  But  the  committee  add, 
as  other  acts  of  aggression  have  been  com- 
mitted within  our  ports  and  waters,  such  as 
these  mentioned  in  the  President's  Message, 
the  committee  are  of  opinion,  that  it  is  ex- 
pedient to  provide  more  effectually  for  the 
protection  of  our  ports  and  harbours  5  but 


not  being  prepared  to  report  specifically  on 
that  subject,  they  ask  further  indulgence  of 
the  House  ;  and  submit  the  following  reso- 
lution : — Resolved,  That  the  attack  of  the 
British  ship  of  war  Leopard  on  the  United 
States  frigate  Chesapeake,  was  a  flagrant  vio- 
lation of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States;  and  that  the  continuance  of  the  Bri- 
tish squadron  (of  which  the  Leopard  waa 
one)  in  their  waters,  after  being  notified  by 
the  proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  ordering  them  to  depart  the  same, 
was  a  farther  violation  thereof. 

England. Order  in  Council,   relative  ts 

Neutral  Commerce.  Dated  Dec.  18,  1807. 
At  the  Court  at  Windsor,  the  18th  day 
of  Dec.  ISOJ,  present  the  King's  Most  Ex- 
cellent Majesty  in  Council. — His  Majesty  is 
pleased,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  his  Privy 
Council,  to  order,  and  it  is  hereby  ordered, 
that  nothing  in  his  Majesty's  Order  in  Coun- 
cil of  the  1 1  th  of  Nov.  last  shall  extend,  or 
be  construed  to  extend,  to  permit  any  vessel 
to  import  any  articles  of  the  produce  or  ma- 
nufacture of  the  enemies'  colonies  in  the 
West  Indies,  direct  from  such  colonies  to 
any  port  of  this  kingdom;  and  it  is  further 
ordered,  that  all  vessels  which  may  arrive  in 
the  ports  of  this  kingdom  direct  from  the 
colonies  aforesaid,  shall,  nevertheless,  be  re- 
leased, upon  proof  being  made  that  the 
charter-party  or  other  agreement  for  the 
voyage  was  enteied  into  before,  notice  of  this 
order.  And  the  Right" Hon;  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  his  Majesty's  Treasury,  his 
Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
the  Judges  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty 
and  Courts  of  Vice-Admiralty,  are  to  take 
the  necessary  measures  herein  as  to  them 
shall    respectively  appertain. \V.  Faw- 

KENEK. 


Fkance. Decree  against  English   Com- 

merce,  dated  at  Milan,  Dec  17,  180/,  and 
signed  ly  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  Toge- 
ther with  a  Supplement  by  the  Fremh 
Minister  of  Marine. 

Napoleon,  Emperor  of  the  French, 
King  of  Italy,  and  Protector  of  the  Rhinish 
Confederation  :— Observing  the  measures 
adopted  by  the  British  government,  on  the 
1  1th  of  November  last,  by  which  Vessels  be- 
longing to  neutral,  friendly,  or  even  powers 
the  allies  of  England,  are  made  liable,  not 
only  to  be  searched  by  English  cruizers,  but 
to  be  compulsorily  detained  in  England,  and 
to  have  a  tax  laid  on  them  of  so  much  per 
cent,  on  the  cargo,  to  be  regulated  by  the 
British  legislature. — Observing  that  by  these 
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acts  the  British  government  denationalizes 
ships  of ^every  nation  in  Europe,  that  it  is 
not  competent  for  any  government  to  de- 
tract from  its  own  independence  and  rights, 
all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  having  in  trust 
the  sovereignties  and  independence  of  the 
flag  ;  that  if  by  an  unpardonable  weakness, 
and  which,  in  the  eyes  of  posterity,  would 
bean  indelible  stain,  such  a  tyranny  was  al- 
lowed to  be  established  into  principles,  and 
consecrated  by  usage,  the  English  would 
avail  themselves  of  it  to  assert  it  as  a  right,  as 
they  have  availed  themselves  of  the  toler- 
ance of  governments  to  establish  the  infa- 
mous principle,  that  the  flag  of  a  nation  does 
aot  cover  goods,  and  to  give  to  their  right  of 
blockade  an  arbitrary  extension,  and  which 
infringes  on  the  sovereignty  of  every  state  ; 
we  have  decreed,  and  do  decree  as  follows  : 
— Art.  I.  Every  ship,  to  whatever  nation  it 
may  belong,  that  shall  have  submitted  to  be 
searched  by  an  English  ship,  or  to  a  voyage 
to  England,  or  that  shall  have  paid  any  tax 
whatsoever  to  the  English  government,  is 
thereby,  and  for  that  alone,  declared  to  be 
denationalised,  to  have  forfeited  the  protec- 
tion of  its  king,  and  to  have  become  English 
property. — Art.  II.  Whether  the  ships  thus 
denationalized  by  the  arbitrary  measures  of 
the  English  government,  enter  into  our 
ports,  or  those  of  our  allies,  or  whether  they 
fall  into  the  hands  of  our  ships  of  war,  or  of 
our  privateers,   they  are  declared  to  be  good 

and  lawful  prizes. Art.  III.  The  British 

islands  are  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  block- 
ade, both  by  land  and  sea.  Every  ship,  of 
whatever  nation,  or  whatsoever  the  nature 
of  its  cargo  so  may  be,  that  sails  from  the 
ports  of  England,  or  those  of  the  English  co- 
lonies, and  of  the  countries  occupied  by  Eng- 
lish troops,  and  proceeding  to  England,  or  to 
the  English  colonies,  or  to  countries  occu- 
pied by  English  troops,  is  good  and  lawful 
prize,  as  contrary  to  the  present  decree ;  and 
may  be  captured  by  our  ships  of  war  or  our 

privateers,  and  adjudged  to  the  captor. 

Art.  IV.  These  measures,  which  are  resorted 
to  only  in  just  retaliation  of  the  barbarous 
system  adopted  by  England,  which  assimi- 
lates its  legislation  to  that  of  Algiers,  shall 
cease  to  have  any  effect  with  respect  to  all 
nations  who  shall  have  the  firmness  to  com- 
pel theEuglish  government  to  respecttheir  flag. 
They  shall  continue  to  be  rigorously  in  force 
as  long  as  that  government  does  not  return  to 
the  principle  of  the  law  of  nations,  which 
regulates  the  relations  of  civilized  states  in  a 
state  of  war.  The  provisions  of  the  present 
decree  shall  beabrogated  and  null,  in  fact,  as 
toon  as  the  English  abide  again  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  law  of  nations,  which  arc  also 


the  principles  of  justice  and  of  honour. 

All  our  ministers  are  charged  with  the  exe- 
cution of  the  present  decree,  which  shall  be 
inserted  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Laws. 

As  a  Supplement  to  this  decree,  there  is 
in  the  Official  Journal  the  following  Circular 
Letter,  addressed  by  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce: — You 
are  not  unacquainted,  gentlemen,  with  the 
late  acts  of  the  British  government',  that  last 
stage  of  the  oppression  of  the  commerce  of 
the  world  ;  you  know  that  it  has  resolved  to 
destroy  the  feeble  remains  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  seas.  It  now  thinks  proper, 
that  henceforth  no  ship  shall  navigate  the 
seas,  without  touching  at  its  ports,  without  a 
tribute  to  its  pretended  sovereignty,  and 
without  receiving  from  it  an  ignominious  li- 
cence.— Thus  the  ocean  is  henceforward  on- 
ly the  field  of  slavery  !  The  usurpation  of 
the  most  sacred  of  the  rights  of  nations  is 
consummated,  and  this  tyrannic  yoke  is  to 
press  upon  them  until  the  day  of  vengeance, 
or  until  brought  to  a  due  sense  of  modera- 
tion, the  English  government  will  itself  calm 
its  rage,  and  break  that  sceptre  to  which  the 
nations  of  the  continent  will  never  consent 
to  submit. — I  am  calling  our  common  atten- 
tion to  the  important  circumstances  which 
must  powerfully  induce  us  to  awaken  your 
patriotism  and  your  wisdom.  One  would 
have  imagined,  that  every  obstruction  and 
restraint  that  clogged  the  course  of  the 
commerce  on  the  continent,  had  been  ex- 
hausted ;  still,  however,  they  are  going  to 
be  aggravated  by  the  measures  lately  adopted 
by  England  ;  but  they  will  find  our  minds 
made  up  to  struggle  against,  and  to  over- 
come, this  new  mode  of  oppression. We 

must  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  consequences. 
Importation  and  exportation,  already  so 
much  restricted,  will  soon  be  much  more  so. 
Every  thing  connected  with  maritime  com- 
merce 3  everything  that  depends  upon  it, 
will  now  be  liable  to  more  difficulties,  to 
more  uncertainty.  There  are,  however,  two 
channels  that  still  remain  open.; — The  pow- 
er of  attacking  every  ship  that  renounces  the 
independence  of  its  national  flag,  by  a 
shameful  submission  to  the  British  sove- 
reignty, and  by  navigating  under  a  British 
licence,  will  open  a  wide  field  to  ihe  hopes 
of  our  commanders.  Such  a  resource  will 
not  prove  ineffectual,  and  French  commerce 
will  not  devote  itself  uselessly  to  that  sort  of 
warfare  which. never  lets  courage,  dexterity, 

and  decision,   go  unrewarded. We  have 

moreover  to  hope  that  neutral  ships  will 
elude  the  vigilance  of  the  Engftsfi  '-rur-ers; 
the  immense  extent  of  the  coists  of  the 
empire  will  favour  and  protect  their  enter- 
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prises^ — These  resources  ought  not  to  be  un- 
dervalued, nor  counted  for  nothing.  France 
wiil  submit  to  a  temporary  situation,  which 
can  only  change  with  time,  and  with  new 
exertions  ;  but  hfr  enemy  shall  not  deprive 
her  of  the  main  basis  of  her  prosperity,  her 
internal  communication,  her  relations  with 
the  continent,  where  she  no  longer  sees  any 
but  friends  or  allies ;  her  soil  will  not  be  less 
fertile,  her  industry  will  not  maintain  itself 
the  less,   though  deprived  of  some  materials 

which  it  is  not  impossible  to  replace. To 

this  last  proposition  I  am  rather  anxious, 
gentlemen,  to  direct  your  attention.  You 
have  advice  to  give,  and  examples  to  hold 
out  to  commerce.  You  must  already  fore- 
see the  effect  of  the  privation  of  certain  ma- 
terials, more  especially  for  cotton,  and  of 
ingredients  for  dying  of  cotton,  of  which  a 
quantity  has  been  stored  up  in  France  :  that 
which  we  shall  derive  from  the  Levant,  and 
that  which,  at  a  more  distant  period,  we 
shall  reap  from  our  indigenous  culture,  not 
unsuccessfully  essayed,  will  suffice  to  sup- 
port, in  a  great  measure,  our  manufactures  ; 
but  in  the  expectation  that  some  of  them 
may  experience  privations,  we  must  have 
recourse,  as  far  as  possible,  to  hemp  and  flax, 
in  order  to  provide  occupation  for  those  ma- 
nufacturers who  would  no  longer  be  em- 
ployed with  articles  of  cotton.  It  were  de- 
sirable that  we  should  circumscribe  our  con- 
sumption within  the  products  of  the  mate- 
rials the  growth  of  our  soil,  and  restrain  the 
unhappy  effects  of  habits  and  taste  contract- 
ed for  manufactures,    that  would  render  us 

dependent  upon   foreign   countries. The 

materials  for  dying  may  become  scarce — but 
many  of  them  may  be  replaced  by  the  pro- 
ductions of  our  soil.  _  We  will  dispense  with 
the  rest  by  a  slight  sacrifice  of  some  colours, 
which  may  please  from  their  apparent  great- 
er beauty,  without  adding  any  thing  to  the 
intrinsic  goodness  of  the  article.  Besides, 
no  small  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the  ge- 
nius of  our  manufacturers  :  it  will  triumph 
ever  those  difficulties. — The  channels,  which 
in  spite  of  these  usurpations,  will  remain 
open  to  importation,  may  not  suffice  for  the 
consumption  of  sugar  and  coffee  ;  these  ob- 
jects of  secondary  utility  may  become  scarce; 
but  the  great  mass  of  the  nation  will  not  suf- 
fer from  this  temporary  privation  :  habits  of 
indulgence  too  widely  indulged  will  be  coun- 
teracted  and    restrained  by  the  rise    in    the 

price. And  besides,  is  it  to  be  supposed 

that  the  Great  Nation  will  allow  itself  to  be 
intimidated  by  the  privation  of  some  futile 
enjoyments  ?  Her  armies  1  ave  endured, 
without  a  murmur,  the  most  pinching 
wants  ;  that  great  example    wiil   not   have 
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been  held  out  in  vain ;  and  when  we  have 
in  view  to  reconquer  the  independence  of 
the  seas  j  when  we  have  in  view  to  rescue 
and  redeem  commerce  from  the  ruinous  acts 
of  piracy  that  are  juridically  exercised  against 
it ;  when  we  have  in  view  the  vindication  of 
the  national  honour,  and  the  breaking  down 
of  those  furcse  caudinae  which  England  is 
attempting  to  erect  upon  our  coasts,  the 
French  people  will  support  with  the  dignity 
and  the  courage  that  belong  to  their  great 
character,  the  momentary  sacrifices  that  are 
imposed  upon  their  taste,  their  habits,  and 
their  industry.  The  commerce  of  Europe 
will  soon,  no  doubt,  be  rescued  from  oppres- 
sion. The  interest  of  nations;  the  honour 
of  sovereigns ;  the  magnanimous  resolutions 
of  the  most  powerful  of  the  allies  of  France; 
the  power  and  wish  of  the  hero  who  rules 
over  us ;  the  justice  of  a  cause  to  which  Flea- 
ven  will  grant  its  protection  j  every  motive 
concurs  to  decide  the  contest  j  nor  can  its 
issue  remain  uncertain.    Accept,  gentlemen, 

the  assurance  of  my  sincere    esteem. 

Crett.t. 


Portugal. — Additional  Proclamatio?i  of  the 
Pi  irtce  Regent,  previous  to  his  embarka- 
tion, dated  2(5  Nov.,  ISO". 
The  governors  whom  I  was  pleased  to 
nominate  bv  my  royal  decree  of  this  present 
date,  to  govern  these  kingdoms  during  my 
absence,  will  have  the  usual  oaths  admi- 
nistered to  them  by  the  cardinal  patriarch, 
and  will  attend  with  all  solicitude,  vigilance, 
and  activity,  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
distributing  the  same  impartially,  and  main- 
taining a  rigorous  observance  of  the  laws  of 
this  kingdom. — They  will  preserve  to  the 
natives  all  the  privileges  which  had  been 
granted  to  them  by  me  and  my  royal  prede- 
cessors.— The  plurality  of  votes  will  decide 
on  the  reports  the  respective  tribunals  may 
lay  before  them,  regulating  themselves  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  king- 
dom.— They  will  direct  literary  professions, 
offices  of  criminal  and  civil  judicature  and 
revenue,  according  to  the  forms  heretofore 
practised  by  me. — They  will  protect  the 
persons  and  properties  of  my  loyal  subjects, 
selecting  for  military  occupations  those  who 
may  be  deemed  worthy  thereof. — They  will 
endeavour  to  preserve  to  their  utmost  the 
tranquillity  of  this  kingdom,  to  provide  for 
the  troops  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  and 
King  of  Italy  good  quarters,  and  to  supply 
them  with  every  thing  they  may  require, 
during  their  stay  in  this  kingdom,  averting 
all  and  every  insult  that  may  be  perpetrated, 
and  punishing  with  rigour  any  that  may  oc- 
cur; maintaining  always  the  good  harmony 
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which  ought  to  be  displayed  to  the  armies 
of  notions  with  whom  we  iind  ourselves 
united  on  the  continent. — Should  it  by  any 
occurrence  happen,  that  any  of  the  said  go- 
vernors are  absent,  a  plurality  of  votes  will 
elect  a  successor.  I  trust  to  your  honour 
and  virtue,  that  my  people  will  not  suffer 
inconveniences  during  my  absence ;  and 
should  it  be  God's  will  that  I  should  return 
shortly  to  my  kingdoms,  that  I  may  meet 
every  one  contented  and  satisfied,  reigning 
among  them  that  good  order  and  tranquillity 
which  should  exist  among  subjects  who  have 
rendered  themselves  so  worthy  of  my  pa- 
ternal care. ^Palace  of  our  lady  of  Ajuda, 

onthe20'ihof  Nov.,   1807 . (Signed)  — 

The  Prince. 

The  following  are  the  principal  members 
of  the  royal  family  of  Portugal,  who  have 
embarked  for  the  Brazils: — Maria  Francisca 
Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Portugal  and  Algarva, 
born  December  17,  1734,  married  her 
uncle,  Don  Pedro  III.  King  of  Portugal, 
who  died  25th  May,  180(5^— Juan  Maria 
Joseph  Lewis,  Infant  of  Portugal,  Prince 
Regent,  born  the  13th  of  May,  1767,  and 
married  June  9,  1 785. — Charlotta  Joachima, 
Infanta  of  Spain,  and  Princess  of  Brazil. — 
Maria  Ann  Francisca  Josephina,  sister  of 
the  Queen,  born  October  7,  1730. — Maria 
Francisca  Benedictina,  sister  of  the  Queen, 
born  July  24,  1756;  married  Joseph  Fran- 
cis Xavier,  Prince  of  Brazil,  who  died  ths 
10th  September,   1788. 

The  following  are  the  children  of  the 
Prince  Regent : — Don  Antonio,  Prince  of 
Beira,  born  August  12,  1798. — Michael, 
&c.  born  October  2(3,  1802.— Maria  The- 
resa, born  April  rjg,  1793. — Isabella  Ma- 
ria Francisca,  born  May  19,  1797. — Maria 
Francisca,  born  April  22,  1300. — Isabella 
Maria,   born  July  4,   1801. 

Denmark. — Answer  of  the  Prince  Royal  to 
the    Traders    who    wished   to    correspond 
with  England.     Dated  2/th  Nov.,  I8O7, 
at  Copenhagen. 
I  must  acquaint  the  trade,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  modify  the  orders  contained  in 
the  publications  of   the  9th  and  14th  Sep- 
tember.—The  King,  in  confining  himself  to 
the  sequestration  of  enemy's  property,  has 
done  all  that  was  in  his  power  to  assist  those 
of  his  subjects  whose  fortunes    might   fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  English— He  has  even 
exceeded  what  so  perfidious   an  enemy  me- 
rits— Besides,     nothing   ought  to   chill   the 
ardour  of  a   noble  vengeance:  and  the  mer- 
chants may  at  once,  by  arming  privateers, 
recover  their  capital,  1.;*  avenge  the  coun- 
try and  the  king.— With  i  espect  to  the  re- 
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establishment  of  a  correspondence,  that 
measure  isincompatible  with  the  orders  gi- 
ven to  break  off  all  communication  between 
England  and  the  continent — We  ought  to 
reject  such  an  idea  in  a  country  like  Den- 
mark, where  laws  are  passed  not  for  mere 
pleasantry,  and  to  be  broken.  The  king  is 
not  ignorant  that  measures  demanded  by  the 
general  welfare  often  injure  the  personal  in- 
terests of  some  of  his  subjects ;  but  the  tes- 
timony of  -his  conscience  consoles  him,  ha- 
ving preserved  as  long  as  possible  to  his  peo- 
ple the  benefits  of  peace,  and  having  altered 
his  conduct  only  at  the  period  when  the 
most  revoking  aggression  provoked  the  most 
vigorous  resistance  against  a  perfidious  ene- 
my. 

American  States. — Non-importation  Ac'} 
passed  lBth  April,  180(5.— Together  witk 
a  Supplemental y  Act,  passed"  about  \0lk 
Dec.  I8O7. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and  house 
of  representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  congress  assembled,  that  from 
and  after  the  15.  of  Nov.  next  it  shall  not 
be  lawful  tojmport  into  the  United  States, 
or  the  territories  thereof,  from  any  port  or 
place  situated  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland, 
or  in  any  of  the  colonies  or  dependencies  of 
G.  Britam,  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchan- 
dize, of  the  following  descriptions,  that  is 
to  say  : — All  articles  of  which  leather  is  the 
material  of  chief  value. — All  articles  of 
which  silk  is  the  material  of  chief  value. — ■ 
All  articles  of  which  hemp  or  flax  is  the 
material  of  chief  value. —All  articles  of 
which  tin  or  brass  is  the  material  of  chief 
value,  tin  in  sheets  excepted. — Woollen 
cloths  whose  invoice  prices  shall  exceed  5s. 
sterling  per  square  yard.— Window  glass, 
and  all  other  manufactures  of  glass. — Silver 
and  plated  wares. — Paper  of  every  descrip- 
tion.-Nails  and  pikes.— Hats.— Clothing 
ready  made.- Millinery  of  all  kinds  ;  and 
pictures  and  prints.— Nor  shall  it  be  lawful 
to  import  into  the  United  States,  or  the 
territories  thereof  from  any  foreign  port  or 
place  whatever,  any  of  the  above-mentioned 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandize,  being  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  G°Bri- 
tain  r  or  Ireland,  or  any  of  the  colonies, 
or  dependancies  of  Great  Britain  :  pro- 
vided, however,  that  no  articles  which 
shall  within  15  months  after  the  pass- 
ing of  this  act  be  imported  from  any 
place  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on 
board  any  vessel  cleared  out  before  the  pass- 
ing of  this  act  from  any  port  within  the 
United  States  or  the  territories  thereof,  for 
the  said  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  any  place 
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beyond  the  same,  shall  be  subject  to  the 
prohibition  aforesaid. — Sec.  2.  And  be  it 
further  enacted,  that  whenever  any-  arti- 
cle or  articles,  the  importation  of  which  is 
prohibited  by  this  act,  shall  after  the  said 
15th  of  Nov.- next,  be  imported  into  the 
United  States  or  the  territories  thereof, 
contrary  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of 
this  actj  or  shall,  after  the  said  15th  of  Nov. 
next,  be  put  on  board  any  ship  or  vessel, 
boat,  raft,  or  carriage,  with  intention  of  im- 
porting the  same  into  the  United  States,  or 
the  territories  thereof,  all  such  articles,  as 
well  as  all  other  articles  on  board  the  same 
ship  or  vessel,  boat,  craft,  or  carriage,  be- 
longing to  the  owner  of  such  prohibited 
articles,  shall  be  forfeited,  and  the  owner 
thereof  shall  moreover  forfeit  and  pay  treble 
the  value  of  such  articles. — Sec.  3.  And  be 
it  further  enacted,  that  if  any  article  or 
articles,  the  importation  of  which  is  prohi- 
bited by  this  act,  shall,  after  the  said  1 5th  of 
Nov.  next,  be  put  on  board  any  ship  or 
vessel,  boat,  craft  or  carriage,  with  inten- 
tion to  import  the  same  into  the  United 
States,  or  the  territories  thereof,  contrary 
to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act, 
and  with  the  knowledge  of  the  owner  or 
master  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  boat,  raft,  or 
carriage,  shall  be  forfeited,  and  the  owner 
or  master  thereof  shall  moreover  each  for- 
feit and  pay  treble  the  value  of  such  articles. 
.  -—Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  if 
any  article  or  articles  the  importation  of  which 
is  prohibited  by  this  act  and  which  shall 
nevertheless  be  on  board  any  ship  or  vessel, 
boat,  raft,  or  carriage,  ariving  after  the  said 
15th  of  Nov.  next,  in  the  United  States,  or 
the  territories  thereof,  shall  be  omitted  in  the 
manifest,  report,  or  entry  of  the  master  or 
the  person  having  the  charge  or  command 
of  such  ship  or  vessel,  boat,  raft,  or  carriage, 
or  shall  be  omitted  in  the  entry  of  the  goods 
owned  by  the  owner  or  consigned  to  the 
consignee  of  such  articles,  or  shall  be  import- 
ed or  landed,  or  attempted  to  be  imported 
or  landed,  without  a  permit,  the  same  penal- 
ties, tines,  and  forfeitures  shall  be  incurred 
and  may  be  recovered,  as  in  the  case  of  si- 
milar omission  or  omissions,  landing  impor- 
tations or  attempting  to  land  or  import,  in 
relation  to  articles  liable  to  duties  on  their 
importation  into  the  United  States. — Sec.  5. 
And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  every  collec- 
tor, naval  officer,  surveyor,  or  other  officer 
of  the  customs,  shall  have  the.  like  power 
and  authority  to  seize  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandize  imported  contrary  to  the  intent 


J  and  meaning  of  this  act,  to  keep  the  same 
in  custody  until  it  shall  have  been  ascertain- 
ed whether   the  same  have  been  forfeited  or 
not,  and  to  enter  any  ship  or  vessel,  dwelling- 
house,  store,  building,  or  other  place,  for  the 
purpose  of  searching  for  and    seizing  any 
such  goods,  wares,  or  merchandize,   which 
he  or  they   now  have  by  law   in  relation  to 
goods,   wares,  and   merchandize  subject  to 
duty  ;   and  if  any   person    or  persons   shall 
conceal    or     buy  any    goods,    wares,    and 
merchandize,    knowing    them  to  be  liable 
to  seizure  by  this  act,  such  person  or  persons 
shall  on  conviction    thereof,  forfeit  and  pay 
a  sum  double  the  amount  of  value  of  the 
goods,   wares  and  merchandize  so  concealed 
or    purchased. — Sec.   6.  And   be  it  further 
enacted,  that   the  following   addition   shall 
be  inserted  to  the  0:1th  or  affirmation   taken 
by  the  masters  or  persons  having  the  charge 
or  command    of  any  ship  or  vessel  arriving 
at   any  port   of  the   United   States,  or  the 
territories   thereof,    after    the    said   15th  of 
Nov.  next,  viz.  "  I  further  swear  (or  affirm) 
that  there  is  not  to  the  best  of  my   knowr 
ledge  or  belief,  on  board  [insert  the  denomi- 
nation  and  nape  of  the  vessel]   any  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandize,  the  importation  of 
which  into  the  United  States,  or  the  -territo- 
ries thereof,   is  prohibited   by  law  :  And  I 
do  further    swear  (or  affirm)  that  if  I   shall 
hereafter   discover  or  know  of    any     such 
goods,   wares,  and    merchandize    on   board 
the  said  vessel,  or  which  shall  have  been  im- 
ported in  the  same,  I  will  immediately  and 
without  delay  make  due  report  thereof  to  the 
collector  of  the  port  of  this  district." — Sec,  J. 
And  be  it  further   enacted,  thac  the  follow- 
ing  addition  be  inserted   after  the  said  15th 
of  Nov.   next,   to  the    oath   or  affirmation 
taken   by  importers,    consignees  or  agents 
at  the  time  of  entering  goods  imported  into 
the  United  States  or  the  territories  thereof, 
viz.  "  I  also  swear  (or  affirm)  that  there  are 
not,   to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  be- 
lief, amongst,  the  said   goods,    wares,   and 
merchandize,    imported    or     consigned    as 
aforesaid  any   goods,    wares,   or   merchan- 
dize,  the  importation  of    which   into  the 
United    States,    or   the    territories   thereof, 
is   prohibited    by   law  :    And  I   do  further 
swear   (or  affirm)  that,  if  I   shall  hereafter 
discover  any  such  goods,  wares  or  merchan- 
dize among  the  said  goods,  wares  'and  mer- 
chandize,    J  will  immediately  and  without 
delay   report    the    same     to     the   collector 
cf  this  district." 

(To  le  continu  ed.J 
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On  the  27th  of  November,  1807,  Mr.  Lyon  stated  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  That  he  wished  .the: 
galleries  cleared,  and  the  doors  closed,  bolted,  and  barred,  as  he  had  some  highly  important  matters  to  com- 
municate. The  House  having  gratified  his  wishes,  he  observed,  that  Mr..  Erskirie,  the  British  Minister, 
had  recently  transferred  stock,  possessed  by  his  father  to  a  large  amount  in  the  American  Funds. 
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SUMMARY  OF  POLITICS. 

Parliamentary  Proceedings. 1. 

King's    Speech.       II.  Ireland.     III.   Places 

in   Reversion. Before  we  proceed  to  the 

giving  of  any  account  of  what  has  passed  in 
the  parliament,  it  seems  necessary  to  say  a 
few  words  relative  lo  the  state  of  the  two 
factions,  who  a*re  engaged  in  a  continual  war 
against  each  other,  the  chief  object  of  which 
war  being  the  possession  of  the  places  in  the 
gift  of  the  crown,  and  of  the  great  emolu- 
ments, arising  from  that  possession. Du- 
ring the  recess,  the  father  of  Lord  Howick 
bavins:  died,  that  lord  became  a  peer,  and, 
of  course,  could  no  longer  remain  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  where,  after  the  death 
of  Mr.  Fox,  he  had  been,  what  is  called  the 
"  leader  of  the  opposition."  Another 
"  leader*'  was,  therefore,  to  be  selected,  as 
some  thought;  but,  it  would  seem,  that  the 
post,  like  that  of  Earl  Marshall  of  the  King- 
dom, is  now  become  hereditary  ;  for,  as  it 
were  of  course,  Mr.  Pansonby  (a  name  little 
familiar  to  our  ears),  who  is  a  brother-in- 
law  of  Lord  Howick,  his  lordship  having  no 
nearer  relation  in  parliament,  takes  upon 
him,  as  the  newspapers  tell  us,  to  perform 
the  functions,  lately  performed  by  his  noble 
relation.  It  is  he  who  now  asks  questions 
of  "  his  Majesty's  ministers;"  it  is  he  who 
is  now  called  "  the  honourable  gentleman 
opposite;"  it  is  he  who  now  nods  )/«,  or 
shakes  no,  while  the  ministers  are  speaking ; 
it  is  he,  under  whom  arrange  themselves, 
giving  their  votes  as  he  gives  his,  numbers  of 
men,  whom,  for  reasons  too  evident  to  men- 
tion, I  will  not  attempt  to  describe. This 

change  of  leader  is  not,  however,  any  disad- 
vantage to  the  out-faction.  It  would,  in- 
deed, have  been  hard  if  they  had  experienced 
disadvantage  from  any  change,  considering 
who  was  their  leader  before.  But,  some- 
how or  other,  there  does  appear  to  be  a  sort 
of  shame  attached  to  this  transfer  from  the 
late  leader  to  the  present  one.  There  are 
some  of  those  good  pliant  souls,  commonly 
called  country  gentlemen,  who  t  shrug  up 
their  shoulders  at  it.  In  fact,  some,  to  my 
certain  knowledge,  do  really  doubt,  whether 


subjection  to  George  Rose  be  not  just  33 
reasonable  and  as  honourable  as  subjection 
to  Mr.  Ponsonby ;  and,  as  to  the  people-* 
they  are  no  longer  to  be  persuaded,  that  they 
have  any,  even  the  smallest  interest  in  such 
matters.  They  care  not,  which  faction  i-3 
Oat  :  they  have  seen  both  in,  and,  as  to 
places  and  pensions,  they  have  seen  no  dif- 
ference in  their  conduct.  The  outs  may, 
therefore,  bawl  to  the  people  to  come  and 
take  part  with  them  ;  but,  no  aid  will  they 
ever  receive  from  that  quarter.  Our  arn 
swer  to  them  always  will  be  :  it  was  you 
who  made  war  for  Hanover ;  it  was  you  who 
told  us  that  Hanover  ought  to  be  as  dear  to 
us  as  Hampshire  ;  it  was  you,  who,  in  vour 
lirst  act,  enabled  lord  Grenville  to  hold  two 
offices,  incompatible  with  each  other;  it 
was  you  who  made  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  a 
member  of  the  cabinet ;  it  was  you  who 
brought  in  a  bill  to  augment  the  number  of 
Hanoverian  troops  in  this  kingdom  ;  it  was 
you  who  proposed  to  subject  our  private 
cellars  and  brewhousjs  to  the  survey  of  ex- 
cisemen ;  it  was  you,  who,  after  ten  year's 
execration  of  the  principle  of  the  income 
tax,  came,  'and,  at  a  single  stroke,  almost 
doubled  its  amount,  while,  however,  you 
took  care  wholly  to  exempt  from  the  opera- 
tion of  that  tax,  the  property  which,  under 
whatever  name,  the  king  might  have  in  the 
funds  :  yes,  it  was  you,  who,  mors  than  anv 
other  set  of  politicians,  owed  your  elevation 
to  the  good  opinion  of  the^ people,  and  who. 
the  moment  you  were  safely  seated  in  pow- 
er, set  that  opinion  at  nought,  and  seemed  ro 
glory  in  proving,  that  you  had  always  in- 
tended  to  dupe  the  people,  and  that,  in  point 
of  insincerity,  you  scorned  to  yield  to  any  set 
of  courtiers  that  ever  existed. ; — -The  out 
faction  had,  during  the  recess,  gained  no- 
thing at  all  in  any  way,  but  they  had  lost  bv 
events,  giving  rise  to  questions,  upon  which. 
they  would  naturally  be  divided.  The  m 
faction  had  gained  in  the  same  proportion  ; 
and,  it  wa3  expected  by  every  body,  that 
there  would  be  many  deserters  trorri  the  for- 
mer: an  expectation,  which,  in  a  few  days, 
we  shall   see  verified.- The  deb"  •  up->r. 
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the  King's  speech  was,  as  far  as  appears  from 
the  report  of  it,  in  the  newspapers,  as  dull 
an  one  as  was  ever  heard.  There  was  not  a 
single  argument  made  use  of,  which  had  not 
before,  been,  over  and  over  again,  made  use 
of  in  the  newspapers  ;  and,  it  is  a  little  hard 
upon  us  to  be  obliged  to  purchase  now,  in 
the  form  of  parliamentary  speeches,  what 
we  have  before  purchased,  in  the  form  of 
editorial  paragraphs.  There,  has  been  no 
effect  whatever  produced  upon  the  public 
mind  by  tins  debate.  Men  think  now,  just 
as  they  thought  before.  The  question,  with 
respect  to  Copenhagen,  does  not  turn  at  all 
upon  the  nature  of  any  papers  that  can  be 
produced.  This  is  the  shape  in  which  it 
presents  itself:  Xapoleon  had  conquered  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and,  after  the  peace  of 
Tilsit,  was  it  credible,  that  the  fleet  and  arse- 
nals of  Denmark  would  not  have  been  made 
use  of  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  England  ? 
"  What  will  Napoleon  do  next,"  was  the 
question  which  men  put  to  one  another.  The 
answer  was  :  "  Why,  he  will  bring  out  the 
"  Russian  and  Danish  fleets  against  us,  to  be 
"  sure."  Was  not  this  the  universal  opi- 
nion ?  As  far  as  my  observation  went  it 
was.  1  believe  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
whole  nation;  and,  if  it  was  so,  how  were 
the  ministers  to  act  otherwise  than  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  did  act,  they  enter- 
taining this  opinion,  in  common  with  others? 
I,  therefore,  want  no  papers;  I  want  no  in- 
formation ;  the  exposure  of  no  secret  intelli- 
gence 5  and  the  ministers  have  greatly  weak- 
ened their  cause  by  making  their  justifica- 
tion rest,  even  in  the  smallest  degree,  upon 
any  thing  other  than  the  notoriety  of  the 
circumstances,  under  which  they  acted.-— — 
My  lord  Grenville  is  said  to  have  dwelt 
much  upon  the  necessity  of  showing  the 
world;  that  parliament  is  not  actuated  by  the 
vulgar  design  of  "  fighting  Buonaparte  with 
•  his  own  weapons;''  that  is,  of  giving  up 
:     ■  "        iftict,  says  ji  ;tice 

:,   and  betak 
"  to  I  as  he."     Eat,   -his  is 

not  fairly  stated.      We  arc      ot  ] 
b<  take  ours; ;    is  to  "  inji    ti  hen 

our  enemy  has;set  all    that  has   been   called 
1  i  ■  ■  at  den"  m  ej;  when 

proceeding,    the    :\  ve  Deen 

compelled  to  act  in  sue::  a  manner  ■■  to  fa- 
vour his  cause  a  ;: .  .  iged  in 
open  war  upon  his  ;ide',  it  is  n  I  injustice  in 
us  to  do  ail  that 'lies  in  bur  pi  sr  to  prevent 
them  from  continuing  so  to  act.  It  a  gang. 
of  ruffians,  having  a  design  to  rob  your  house 
and  murder  you ,  enter  first  into  your  stable 
chambqrs,  and,  under  the  influence  of  ter- 
ror, prevail  upon  your  grooms  to  show  them 
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the  way  and  to  assist  in  the  enterprise,  you, 
in  defence  of  your  property  and  life,  are 
fully  justified  in  killing  your  grooms,  though 
you  may  possess  the  certain  knowledge, 
that  th  y  act  under  the  influence  of  itaV. 
"  Yes,"  say  the  out  faction,  "  but,  we  did 
"  no!,  in  this  case,  stop  until  the  Danes  be- 
"  gan  to  act."  No :  nor  did  we  kill  the 
Danes,  in  the  first  instance.  We  saw,  that 
they  would  be  compelled  to  act  against  us  ; 
we  saw  that  they  had  not  the  power  to  resist 
the  united  commands  of  Russia  'and  France, 
or  rather,  the  commands  of  France  conveyed 
through  Russia,  and,  under  those  circum- 
stances, we  demanded  a  security,  that  those 
commands  should  not  operate  to  our  injury. 
We  meditated  no  harm  to  Denmark'.  We 
proposed  to  do  it  no  harm.  We  only  want- 
ed to  be  quite  secure  against  the  great  harm 
that  it  might  do  us;  and,  when  people  talk 
about  the  infamy  of  submitting  to  this  de- 
mand of  security,  made  by  us,  they  seem  to 
think,  that  there  would  have  been  no  infamy 
at  all  in  submitting  to  the  commands  of 
France  and  of  Russia.  It  is  very  well  to 
talk  about  "  independent  nations,"  and  the 
"  perfect  equality"  that  exists  between 
them,  thereon  grounding  the  question, 
"  how  should  we  have  relished  a  proposi- 
"  tion,  such  as  that  which  was  made  by  us 
"  to  Denmark?"  But,  does  not  the  history 
of  the  world  prove,  that  this  sort  of  equality 
has  no  existence,  except  in  the  imagination  ? 
That  little  nations  must  be  made  instruments 
in  the  hands  of  great  nations ;  and  that,  du- 
ring the  concussions  of  extended  warfare,  it 
is  impossible  for  them  to  be  independent  ? 
The  well-known  weakness  of  Denmark 
would  have  been  an  apology  for  her  yielding 
to  our  proposition ;  but,  there  is  nothing 
that  the  mind  of  man  could  invent,  that 
would  be  an  apology  for  our  yielding  to  a 
similar  proposition,  made  by  any  power.  It 
is  no  disgrace  for  a  boy  of  ten  years  of  age 
to  give  up,  without  resistance,  to  a  man  of 
thirty;  but,  there  may  be  great  disgrace  in 
.the  man  of  thirty  giving  up,  without  resist* 
auce,  to  any  man  whatever.  Taking,  there- 
fore, all  the  circumstances  into  view,  I  can- 
not  help  thinking,  that  the  Prince  Royal  of 
imark  was  actuated,  in  his  rejection  of 
our  propositions,  by  motives  very  different 
.1  from  those,  which  the  enemies  of  the 
expedition  have  attributed  to  him;  and  that, 
in  fact,  all  his  invectives  against  us  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  a  desire  of  ingratiating  himself 
with  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  He  did  net, 
probably,  see  with  satisfaction  the  time  ap- 
proaching, when  he  should  be  compelled  to 
aid  in  the  destruction  of  England  ;  "but,  it  is 
not  less  probable,  that  he   might  choose  to 
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aid  in  that  destruction,  rather  than  to  forego 
the  advantages  of  continuing  in  possession  of 

.   his  fleet  and  trade. There  is,  however,  a 

larger  view,    in  which  this  question  presents 
itself.     It  there    be    two  great  powers  and 
hi  my  little  powers,  in  any  part  of  the  world  ; 
and,  if  one  of  the  great  powers,   setting  at 
nought  all  the  rales,  by  which   nations  have 
hitherto  suffered  their  warlike  operations  to  be 
circumscribed,  compels  all  the  little  powers 
within    its  reach  to  join  it  in  its   endeavours 
to  destroy  its  rival,  the  other  great   power  is 
fully  justified  in  resorting  to  similar  means  ; 
luv,     if  this   be   denied,    then,     the    power 
which  will  set  the  rules  at  defiance,   is  sure, 
in    the  end,  to  conquer   all ;    so  that,  the 
question,  is,  shall  all   be  conquered  by    one 
of  the  great  powers,  or  shall  this  part  of  the 
world   be  divided  between  them  ?   I  am  ibr 
the    lutter.       In    this  view   of    the   matter, 
therefore,    it  signifies    not     what    was  the 
disposition  of  Denmark,  or  what   was   the 
extent  of  her  ability  to  injure  us.     The  only 
question    to  be  asked  is   this  :   has  the   ex- 
pedition to  Copenhagen  put  us  in  a  state  the 
better  to  defend  ourselves  against  thatencray, 
who  is,  and  long  has   been,  engaged  in  the 
work  of  conquering  all  Europe?    There  are 
persons,  who  will   answer  this  question  in 
the  negative;  and  who   talk  about  "  rotten 
hulks"  and  "  perishing  stores  "  ;  but,  rotten 
as    they   are,    they   are  as  well  here  as   at 
Copenhagen,  whence  I  think    no  one  will 
deny,    that    they   would    soon     have    been 
gotten    out   under  the   effect    of   a  French 
decree.      In  short,    the   expedition   against 
Copenhngen  is  to  be  tried  by  no  settled  rules 
relating    to    the    practices    of  nations :   the 
circumstances,  under  which  it  was  resolved 
on,    were  entirely    without  example  :    and 
our  justification  rests  solely  upon  -the  seizure 
of  the   fleet  being  necessary  to  our  safety. 
It  is    my  opinion,     that    this     and    similar 
measures,      or,    at    least,     measures     in     a 
similar     spirit,   'were    and      are     necessary 
to    our  safe.ty  ;     and,    therefore,    though   I 
lament    the    necessity,    I   approve    of    the 
measures.— — Upon    the   subject  of   peace, 
Lord  Grenville  is  reported  to  have  expressed 
his  regret,  that  the  ministers  insisted  upon 
a    basis  to  be  laid   down    by    the  proposed 
mediator  ;   and    that,  he   saw  no   objection 
to  a  mediator  not  being  himself  independent. 
His  lordship  disapproved    of    petitions    for 
peace  ;   but,  could   not  help  feeling  anxiety 
at  the   number  and    strength    of   our    foes, 
especially    when    he    feared    that    America 
would    soon    be   added    to  them.  .    To   the 
expressing    of  which   anxiety    I    have  only 
this    ones    objection,    namely,   that    it    was 
perfectly   useless;    and    could    answer    no 
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purpose  but  that  of  producing,  in  a  greafe 
degree,  the  very  effect  which  his  lordshij 
apprehended  from  the  petitions.  I  do  no 
view  the  question  of  peace  in  the  sami 
light  with  his  lordship.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  increased  number  and  strength  o 
our  enemies  adds  at  all  to  our  danger 
because  it  is  strength  which  cannot  b< 
brought  to  operate  against  us.  While  wi 
had  run-away  allies  upon  the  continent 
our  danger  was,  in  my  opinion,  mucl 
greater  than  it  now  is;  and,  be  our  dange 
what  it  may,  to  overcome  it,  or  to  b< 
conquered,  is  our  only  choice.  This  is  th< 
notion,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  th< 
most  useful  to  inculcate  at  this  time.  T( 
talk  about  forms  of  treating;  to  amuse  u 
with  a  display  of  terms  from  the  diclionan 
of  the  portfolio.,  is  not  only  useless  bu 
mis  •'  ievous.  It  must,  I  think,  be  evident 
that  England  lias  yet  to  maintain  a  long  anc 
arduous  contest,  before  she  can  have  i 
ch  nee  of  obtaining  a  secure  peace  ;  ana 
if  that  be  the  case,  our  only  study  ough 
to  be,  how  we  shall  maintain  that  contest 
This  is  the  question,  about  which  the 
enemy  should  see  us  disputing"  ;  but,  if  He 
turn  his  eyes  this  way,  he  will  see  u.< 
engaged  in  nothing  but  little  squabbles  about 
who  shall  have  the  most  of  the  money  thai 
is  annually  raised  upon  the  public.  There 
is  a  great  talk,  indeed,  about'-'  a  crisis;' 
we  are  told,  that  we  are  "  in  the  crisis  oJ 
our  fate;"  but,  we  have  been  told  this 
any  time  these  fifteen  years  kit  past ; 
therefore,    it    appears    to    me    to   be    quite 

'useless  to  tali;  about  a  crisis  any  longer . 

With  respect  to  Portugal,  or,  rather,  the 
Brazils,  Lord  Grenville  was  very  right. 
_ He  said  he  could  not  see  any  new  opening 
that  the  emigration  would  make  for  our 
commerce.  "  As  to  any  commercial  or 
"  political  advantages  to  this  country,  said 
"  he,  to  be  derived  from  the  emigration  t> 
"  the  Brazils,  I  cannot  consent  to  delude 
"  my  cointrymen  by  holding  out  such  an 
"  idea."  The  Morning  Chronicle  must  have 
been  somewhat  disappointed  at  this,  after 
having  so  boldly  asserted,  that  the  Brazils 
were  r.'  -able  to  supply  our  West-India 
"  colonies  with  lumber  and  provisions." 
I  do  not  think,  that  there  was  much  ne- 
cessity for  his  lordship's  saying  what  he  did 
say,  upon  this  subject,  for,  I  believe,  the 
public  have  been,  for  some  time,  sa- 
tisfied, that  no  advantage  whatever 
will  arise  to  this  kingdom  from  the  emigra- 
tion in  question;  while,  on  the  contrary,  it 
will  produce  a  heavy  and  constant  drain  of 
men  and  mon?y. 'The  whole  of  the  de- 
bate was,,  as  was  before  observed,  very  unin- 
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teresting,  all  the  points  having  been  so  am- 
ply discussed  beforehand,  in  the  newspapers. 
There  was  one  interesting  circumstance, 
however,  and  that  was,  that  Mr.  Ppnsmiby, 
the  new  "  leader  of  the  opposition,"  was  an- 
swered, and  most  triumphantly  too,  by  Mr. 
Milnes,  a  new  orator,  and -a  very  young  man. 
At  this,  if  we  may  belieret.be  reporters,  Mr. 
Whitbread  took  fire,  a  fire,  however,  more 
ardeut  than  brilliant.  Of  the  article,  or  pa- 
ragraph, or  whatever  else  one  may  call  the 
thing,  which  has  been  published  under  the 
title  of  his  speech,  we  may,  indeed,  say  as 
Lord  Thurlow  said  of  the  pleading  of  the 
sessions  lawyers,   that  ifc\vas  like   a  taylor's 

goose,  hot  and  heavy. An  amendment  to 

ihe  address  was  proposed  in  the  House  ot 
Lords,  and  eight  peers,  amongst  whom  was 
Lord  Erskine,  entered  a  protest  ;  but,  no  di- 
vision totak  place  in  either  House  ;  and,  it 
is  pretty  certain,  that,  if  a  division  had  been 
called  for,  the  ministers  would  have  had  a 
majori'ry  of  three,  if  not  of  four,  to  one.  The 
fact  is,  that  the  opposition,  as  it  is  called,  has 
fallen  into  general  disrepute  as  a  political 
party.  The  people  have  no  confidence  in 
i  .  They  feel  not  at  all  interested  in  any  of 
its  proceedings.  There  exists  no  hope  or 
expectation  from  the  efforts  of  an  opposition 
now.  That  party  feeling,  which  used,  some 
years  ago,  to  extend  itself  through  the  peo- 
ple, was  nearly  extinguished  in  a  few  mouths 
after  Mr.  Fox  came  into  office,  and  that  part 
of  it  winch  remained  during  his  life,  went 
out,  like  the  snuff  of  a  candle,  at  his  death. 
The  party  feeling  that  now  exists  is  confined 
to  the  mere  retainers  of  those  who  are  strug- 
gling for  place.  In  short,  parly,  such  as  it 
used  to  be,  is  no  more ;  the  people  are  no 
longer  its  dupes.  Speaking  of  them  in  ge- 
neral, i hey  see  the  matter  in  its  true  light. 
Two  sets  of  men  opposed  to  each  other  only 
•  !  ile  they  are  upon  the  boards  of  the  House, 
the  position  being  absolutely  necessary  to 
those  great  ends,  which  it  would  be  waste  of 

time  f  r  me   to  attempt  to  describe. For 

tliess  reasons,  we  shall,  I  think,  have  a  very 
uninteresting  session  of  parliament.  The 
/  Chronicle  would  fain  have  per- 
suade.: us,  that  the  public  looked  forward  to 
tin  rii-  sting  with  that  anxiety,  which  is  al- 
ways felt  by  men,  who  are  waiting  to  know 
their  fate.  The  public  looked  forward  10  it 
no:  al  There  was  no  public  anxiety 
abi  :  The  public  well  knew,  that  what 
thi  iad  done,  and  what  they  would 
do.  tive  srfi  anient  would  sanction;  and, 
that',  h  .  he  same  measures  would  be 
ad  ,  '  •:.  ■  the  parliament  met  or  not. 
Wh'erfc-  f'i  •  %  v.  there  any  reason  for  anx- 
iety atffijrjllfo  jp.^urjilg  of  parliament  ? II . 
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Mr.  Sheridan,  on  the  2.5th  instant,  gave  no- 
tice,  that,   on  Mondav  sen'night,  he   should 
make   a   motion    for  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  "  to  inquire  into  the  nature  and 
'•'  grounds  of  the  exiting  grievances  in  Ire- 
"  l.-.nd."     What   it  may. be  Mr-.  Sheridan's 
intention  to  effect  by  this   motion,    1   know 
not;     but,    I   'ava   satisfied,    that    something 
ought  to  be  done  for  Ireland.     Yet,  it  is  to 
deceive  ourselves  most   grossly  to    suppose, 
thai  Ireland,  that  a  country  of  miserable  peo- 
ple,   is  to   be  quieted  and  made  happy  by  an 
act  of  parliament,    enabling  about  thirty  or 
forty  of  the    rich  Roman  Catholics  to  hold 
offices  under  the  crown      Besides,  with  what 
face  can   the  out  faction  bring  forward  this 
proposition    now,   when  it   is  well    known, 
that,    in    the  hope  of  keeping  their  places, 
they  withdrew  it,    during    the   short  parlia- 
ment? If  it  was  proper  to  be  adopted,  why 
withdraw  it  then?  And,  if  not  proper  to  be 
adopted,  why  propose  it  now  ?  Why,  if  not 
purely  for  the  purpose  of  embarrassing  the 
ministers  ?   I   do    not    say,    observe,    that   it 
ought  not  to  be    proposed,    and    adopted, 
though  I  have  very  little  faith  in  its  efficacy  ; 
but,    I  do  insist,   that  for  the  out  faction  to 
bring  it,  or  any  thing  like  it,  forward  now, 
when  we  know,  that,  at  the  mere  suggestion 
of  the  king,  thev  suppressed  it,  even  after  it 
came  before    parliament,   when  they  them- 
selves were   in    power,  would  be  a  proceed- 
ing as  scandalously  factious  as  any  that  ever 
was  heard  of.     If  they  had  remained  in  of- 
fice ;   if  the  king  had  not  turned  them  out  ; 
these  measures  about  Ireland  would  no  more 
have  been  thought  of  by  them,  except  as  to 
the  means  of  preventing  them   from  being 
brought  forward;  they  had  been  completely 
hushed   by  the   royal  command;    but   now 
they  are  working  up  and  fomenting  and  in- 
flaming,   in  every  direction.     The  language 
of  their  principal  publication,  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  as  it  is  stil!  called,  is  that  of  a  down- 
right incendiary  ;   it    is  addressed  to  the  pas- 
sions of  the   most  blind  and  violent  of  the 
Irish;  aud,  this  is  the  conduct  of  men,  who 
while   in  office,  were  ready,    at  the  nod  of 
the  king,  to  postpone,  for  an  indefinite  term, 
even   the  first  little  thing  that  they  had  pro- 
posed in  favour  of  Ireland  ! III.  On  the 

25th  instant,  Mr.  Bankes  moved  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  prevent,  in  future,  the 
grant  of  Places  in  Reversion,  or  survivor- 
ship. This  bill,  it  will  be  recollected,  pass- 
ed the  House  of  Commons  last  year,  and  was 
thrown  out  by  the  Lords.  The  motion  was 
opposed  by  Mr.  William  Dundas,  who  de- 
nied, that  reversions  were j  in  general,  grant- 
ed to  unworthy  persons,  and  who  was  an- 
swered by  Mr,  Whitbread,  in  a  short  speech, 
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worth  the  perusal  of  every  man  in  the 
country.  He  said,  "  it  was  but  grateful  in 
"  that  right  hon.  gentleman,  as  he  had  been 
"  considerably  indebted  to  reversions  him- 
"  self,  and  if  he  (Mr.  W.)  was  not  m'ista- 
"  ken,  was  now  in  expectancy  of  one  ;  the" 
"  zeal  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  against 
*'  this  mode  of  reform,  might,  therefore,  be 
•'  easily  accounted  for.  The  right  hon. 
"  gentleman,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
*'  quer,  had  been  an  infant  when  he  got.  ths 
w  grant  of  a  place  in  reversion,  now  held  by 
''  his  noble  relative,  lord  Arden,  who  had 
"  obtained  it  in  the  same  way;  there  were 
"  many  other  instances  in  that  house,  and 
"  surely  this  called  for  legislative  interfe- 
"  rence  The  post  granted  in  reversion  to 
'*  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  a 
"  most  lucrative  one,  but  yet  required  no 
"  other  talent  to  fill  it,  than  that  of  know- 
"  ing  how  to  count   the  money  it  produced 

"  so    gratuitously. It    is    good  to  hear 

them  talk  thus  of  one  another.  The  facts 
are  pretty  notorious  ;  but,  still,  their  repeat- 
ing of  them  is  useful, Sir  John  New- 
port stated,  that,  a  reform  in  the  custom- 
house department  of  Irefond  had  long  been 
wanted  ;  but,  that  it  had  not  yet  been  effect- 
ed, and  could  not,  because  a  reversionary- 
grant  of  a  place  stood  in  the  way. There 

was  a  Mr.  Horner,  who  followed  Sir  John 
Newport,  and  who,  after  some  preliminary 
matter,  said  that  "  he  thought  this  measure 
"  the  more  valuable,  because  it  was  a  mea- 
"  sure  of  reform,  and  that,  perhaps,  was  the 
"  very  reason  of  the  honourable  gentleman's 
<f  opposition  to  it."  I  was  much  pleased  to 
hear  this  from  a  good  plain  man,  who  evi- 
dently was  not  born  to  delude  the  world  by 
his  eloquence,  and  who,  doubtless,  recom- 
mended himself  to  his  constituents  by  the 
known  independence  of  his  situation  and 
character.  It  well  became  such  a  man  to 
stand  forward,  upon  an  occasion  like  this, 
and  gravely  espouse  those  principles  of 
"  reform,"  which,  in  the  way  of  justifying 
their  patrons  of  the  late  ministry,  that 
knot  of  little  shoe-less  Scotch  hirelings, 
the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  have  held  up 
to  contempt  and  ridicule.  How  must 
it  shock  a  man  of  such  apparent  sin- 
gle-heartedness, as  Mr.  Horner  to  find,  up- 
on his  arrival  in  London,  that  there  are  men, 
who  absolutely  sell  the  use  of  their  pens  and 
their  fingers  and  their  brains,  and  receive, 
as  the  price,  such  or  such  a  sum  of  the  pub- 
lic money,  in  such  or  such  a  shape,  and 
who  have,  all  the  while,  the  unconscionable 
impudence  to  call  themselves  patriots.  How 
must  it  offend  his  plain  good  sense  to  hear, 
that  the  lat.e  ministry,  whose  partisans   ex- 
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tolled  them  for  the  possession  of  great  ta- 
lents, and  some  of  whom  did  possess  great 
talents  ;  to  hear,  that  many  of  the  members 
of  that  ministry  had,  as  to  practical  pur- 
poses, no  more  power  than  their  chamber- 
maids, the  real  movers  being  a  set  of  in- 
terested adventurers,  well  skilled  in  the  art 
of  disputation,  industrious  from  necessity-, 
and  by  nature  flatterers  of  the  great.  How 
it  must  have  disgusted  such  a  good,  hearty, 
frank  man  as  Mr.  Horner  appears  to  be,  to 
see  a  doughy,  sodden  faced,  soft-headed 
"  great  man"  surrounded  with  a  swarm  of 
these  political  parisites,  leagued  together  to 
flatter  him  out  of  their  food,  and  to  laugh 
at  him  behind  his  back.  But,  what  must 
have  most  provoked  such  a  man  as  Mr. 
Homer,  was,  to  find,  that  these  literary 
locusts  had  actually  begun  to  eat  up  the 
fruits  of  the  people's  labour;  that  they  hack 
through  the  means  of  their  silly  patrons, 
begun  to  creep  into  offices  and  sinecures, 
and  that,  in  some  cases,  it  appeared  impos- 
sible to  get  them  out,  without  totally  de- 
stroying the  places  into  which  they  had 
crept,  and,  with  those  places,  to  destroy  no 
inconsiderable  part  of  the  building,  which 
all  meji  would  wish  to  see  remain  untouched. 
Such  a  good,  honest  hearted,  simple-mind- 
ed man  as  Mr.  Horner  appears  to  be  must 
have  been  so  shocked  at  all  this  as  to  make 
him  almost  repent  of  having,  though  only 
for  a  few  months,  quitted  those  paternal 
estates,  which  he,  doubtless,  possesses  in 
j  some  part  of  the  country,    where   his   ab- 

j   sence  must  be  severely  felt. With  respect 

to  the  bill  itself,  I  greatly  approve  of  the 
principles  of  it,  though  I  cannot  see  any 
great  good  that  it  would  produce,  unless 
accompanied  with  a  restriction  as  to  the 
granting  of  new  places  and  pensions  for 
life ;  for,  we  may  be  assured,  that,  if  the 
reversion  source  be  cut  off,  larger  draughts 
will  be  made  upon  that  of  pensions.  Be- 
sides, I  am  not  quite  satisfied,  as  to  the 
motive  of  the  late  ministers,  in  proposing 
this  measure;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  I  am 
of  opinion,  that,  as  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned, the  main  object  is,  to  prevent  the 
present  king  from  granting  away  what 
ought  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  his 
successor;  to  which  successor  they  now  look 
as  their  only,  though  distant  Hope.  This 
circumstance  should  be  borne  in  mind,  when 
we  are  estimating  the  "  public  spirit,"  at- 
tributed to  the  proposing  of  the  measure  in 
question.  1  dislike  the  measure,  too,  be- 
cause it  will  deceive  some  people,  by  leading 
them  to  believe  that  reforms  in  the  expendi- 
ture are  hereby  begun ;  for,  it  must  be  evident 
to  every  one,  at  all  acquainted  with  the  mat- 
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ter,  that  no  such  reforms  are,  by  either  party,      seeing  war  d 
.intended,  or  wished  for. 

American     States. An    act    which 
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Europe;  and  they  vainly 


shall  be  inserted  in  the  next  sheet,  has  been 
[passed  by  the  Co  gress,  laying  an  emb: 
noon  all  American  shipping,  in  their  own 
ports,  with  a  view,  as  they  pretend,  ot  ma- 
king cdl  the  belligerent  nations  feel  the  ef- 
fects of  the  me  ares  which  those  nati 
have,  repectively,  adopted  with  respect  to 
the   American  1  e.     "  We   can    no 

longer  s;:il  the  sea  in  safety,"  say   they, 


hoped  to  continue  to.profit  from  the  miseries 
of  all  other  nations.  It  was  owing  to  them, 
that  the  wars  in  St.  Domingo  were  so  long 
and  so  bloody.  They  carried  provisions  to 
parties.  They  suppliedb  ithwi  b.  powder, 
ball,  and  all  the  means  of  mutual  destruc- 
tion. While  some  of  them  hired  their 
sis,  at  an  enormous  pr;ce,  to  earr,  •  . 
the  fugitive  masters  and  mistresses,  others 
got  possession  of  their  plate  and  jewels, 
through  the  means  of  a  jew  like  commerce 


"■   let  us,  therefore,  shut  up  our  ports,    lay  ;  with  the  revolted  slaves.     There    was   not  a 

"  up  car  si  I  thus  punish  the  tyrants  j  town-dr  settlement  1  I,  in   the  pilJ 

"  for    i  justice  towards   us."        This  \  of  .which  they  did   not  share.     From   Cape 

language    differs  somewhat  from   what   we  •  Francois  they  carried  off  the  ornaments  ot 

heard  about  six  weeks    ago.     Instead  of  in-  j  the   magnificent  church,    which  was  there 

vading  Nova  Scotia  and  Jamaica,  the  heroes  j  burnt  to   the    ground;     and,    I  remember 

of  the  Atlantic  draw  themselves    into   their  j  seeing,     at   Wilmington,     in    the    State    of 

shell,  and  wait  with  patience  for  the  effect  j  Delaware,  the  marble  slabs,  that  were  taken 

of  the  privations,  which  they   fancy    them-  I  up  from  before  the  altar  piece.     The  vulgar 


selves  in  a  state  to  inflict.      The  embargo, 
laid,  during  last  war,  lasted  only   about   six 
weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  whole 
country  was  nearly  in  a  state  of  commotion. 
While  it  lasts  now,  there  can  be  no  revenue, 
except  from  the  cargoes,  on    board  of  ships 
which  have  not   yet  arrived  ;    and,    I  must 
beg  the  reader  to  bear    in    mind,  that   there 
are  no  internal  taxes,  no  taxes  except   those 
collected  at  the  custom-house  upon   fori 
goods ;   for,   twenty  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
which  is  about  the  sum  collected    from    in- 
ternal resources,  is,   in  fact,  nothing  at  alb 
The    Congress  think,    however,    that    this 
measure  will  have  an  effect  upon  us  ;   but,  I 
am  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  even  our  West 
India   colonies  are  able   to    hold   on!  a  year, 
and  more,    without  any   supplies    from    the 
American  States;    and,    I    am    quite   sure, 
that  they  cannot  keep  in  their  shij  s  for  i 
•months.     I  should  suppose,  that  the  ps 
of  this    embargo  law  has,    at    once,  a 
a 'third,  at  least,  to  the   price   of  ail    Euro- 
.  goods  and  all  West  India  pr<  tluce,  and 
this,  too,  obseive,  at   a 
if  raised  at  all,  must  be      id   upon    internal 
objects.     What  must  b  :onsequen 

a  long  continuation     .  ■ 

may  easily  gu.i    s.     Yet,    an   embai 
the  only  me  ins  o'f  pre 
their   shippin  j,     unless,    i 
Chosen  to  do    -  stice    dic- 

tated, namely,  todemand.a  re  1  of  the 

French  dscrea^,  and,   if  refused, 
in.  the  war  against  France.     This   their   ran- 
cour against  us  prevented  them  from  doing; 
and.  of  course,  they   adopted  the    me; 
of    an  embargo.         Th  lern    Dutch 

have,    at   last,  fallen  a  victim    to  th< 
greediness  and;  erivy,     They  took  dee; 


wives  of  the  unfeeling  villains,  who  com- 
manded their  ships,  were  seen  swaggering 
about,  in  the  years  179%  3j  and  4,  with 
the  rings  and  snuff-boxes  and  ear-bobs  and 
bracelets  of  the  once-opulent  inhabitants  of 
the  Cape,  who  not  unfrequentjy  recognized 
their  valuables  upon  the  persons  of  the  new 
'ssors.  A  whole  casket  was  sometimes 
obtained  from  the  negroes  in  exchange  for 
a'  red  of  flour.  Men,  not  worth  a  dollar, 
were,  by  means  like  these,  suddenly  elevate^ 
to  great  wealth,  and  now  form  no  in- 
considerable part  of  the  great  men  <.f 
that  virtuous  republican  country.  This 
line  of  conduct  has,  at  last  produced 
the  effects   which  we  now  see,  and  I  am  not 

at  all  disposed  to  lament  their  existence. 

In    the  debate  peechj  the 

f   C  -"  My  Lords,  I 

"   wish    it  was   possible  to   animadvert  with 

"  sa  isfaction  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Uni- 

'.'   tee  States  of  Am   rica ;   local  knowledge, 

el  by  me    at    the    early   periods    <  r 

e     .  lution,  en  ibles  me  toform 

'•'  a   \-<iiy  deci  inion    with   respect  to 

"   that  country,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say,  my 

.    '.  cann  ■;  form  a  flattering  one.     I 

"   am,  however,  happy  to  learn,  by  the  te- 

"  nor  of  the  speech,  that  it  is  not  the  in  ten - 

'•    Li   n  .of  his  Majesty's  government  to  eon- 

"   cede  one  point  more  to  that  illiberal  and 

"  prejudiced  people.     My  Lords,  we  must 

'•'  make  a  stand  somewhere;     and  where 

"  can,  we  do  it  better  than  in  defence  ot  out 

"  sean  ?n   and   our  trade,    which  they  une- 

"  quiv       [lj  demand,     If  America   prefers 

"  French  alliance  to  British  connection,  it  is 

'     not  in  your     ords.hi   s'  power  to  controul 

\  "  her. choice,  nor  can  you  prevent  that  war* 

j  "  v  I  i  .      ,.  ish  to  see  t.  kt  place,  but 
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"  which,  if  it  does  take  place,  my  Lords,  I 
"  am  confident  if  pursued  by  us  with  judg- 
"  ment,  and  reference  to  the  American  cha- 
"  racter  and  situation,  no  man  need  fear. 
"  With  respect  to  the  affair  of  the  Chesa- 
"  peak  frigate,  my  Lords,  as  a  naval  officer, 
''  I  may  be  permitted  to  be  a  little  preju- 
"  diced,  and  to  hold  an  opinion  in  some 
''  small  degree,  differing,  perhaps,  from  his 
"  Majesty  s  government.  It  is  not,  how- 
"  ever,  my  intention  to  dispute  the  accura- 
"  cy  of  the  proclamation  lately  issued  ;  nor 
''  the  principle  of  respect  which  is  due  to 
"  national  ships  of  war,  as  applicable  to  the 
<e  governments  and  nations  of  Europe  :  but 
<c  as  merited  by  America,  if  all  the  detail  of 
"  that  transaction  was  before  your  Lord- 
<:  ships,  I  am  inclined  to  think  you  your- 
'•'  selves  would  question.  However,  my 
e<  Lords,  while  the  American  navy  is  con- 
'*  fined  to  a  few  frigates,  the  compensation 
"  that  has  been  made  may  not  be  of  mate- 
"  rial  import  ;  how  far  it  may  affect  us  here- 

"  after,   time  only   can    shew." These 

sentiments  are  worthy  of  an  English  naval 
officer.  Lord  Galloway  knows  the  Ameri- 
cans, andfof  any  one  who  does  know  them, 

I  am  never  afraid  of  the  opinion. The 

embargo  is  not,  perhaps,  strictly  speaking, 
an  act  of  hostility;  vet,  when  it  is  evident, 
that  it  has  been  determined  on  only  as  affect- 
ing us,  or  only  in  consequence  of  measures 
by  us  adopted,  we  should  have  a  right  to 
consider  it  as  an  act  of  hostility.  That, 
however,  would  not  be  wise.  The  embargo 
will  not,  for  a  longtime,  do  us  any  harm  ; 
and,  in  the  meanwhile,  France,  Spain,  and 
their  colonies,  not  forgetting  Portugal  under 
its  new  masters,  will  suffer  most  severely. 
The  quantity  of  .American  produce,  carried 
into  Spain  and  Portugal,  was  immense  :  Pro- 
visions of  all  sorts,  the  want  of  which  will 
produce  terrible  effects.  Nor  will  the  want 
of  coffee  and  sugar  be  lightly  felt,  in  France. 
We  all  know  how  considerable  a  part  of  the 
comforts  of  the  people  consist  in  the  use  of 
these  commodities.  We  have  them  still,  in 
the  usual  abundance,  and,  in  one  way  or 
other,  we  prevent  the  rest  of  Europe  from 
having  them.  This  is  real  dominion  of  the 
sea.  If  this  state  of  things  continue  for  a 
year  or  two,  which  it  may  without  any  in- 
jury to  us,  the  merchant  ships  of  all  other 
nations-will  be  rotten,  and  the  whole  world 
will  acknowledge,  that  we  have  a   maritime 

dominion  in  reality  as  well  as  in  name. 

In  one  respect,  however,  the  embargo,  in 
America,  will,  in  all  human  probability,  be 
productive  of  serious  consequences  :  I  mean 
with  respect  to  the  "  monish"  of  our  late 
Lord  High  Chancellor,   whose  prates!  is,  I 


perceive,  just  published,   in  a  pamphlet,  by 
that     worthy    fellow-labourer, ,  Mr.  James 
Perry    of   the    Morning    Chronicle.      The 
"  monish"   was,    indeed,    transferred    into 
American  hands ;  but,  as  J  have  before  ob- 
served, it  would  not,  previous  to  the  embar- 
go,  have  been  an  easy  matter  to  transmit  it 
to  England.     Now,    it  will    be   impossible, 
until,  at  least,  the  embargo  be  removed,  and 
then  the  monish  will  not  be  worth  above  ten 
shillings  in  the  pound.     This  is  a  striking  in- 
stance of  the  imperfection   of  human  fore- 
sight, though  possessed  in  the  highest  known 
degree.     One  would    have    thought,  now, 
that  this  monish,  lodged  in  a  country,  so  dis- 
tant from  the  seat  of  war,  so  free  from  all  the 
dangers  of  invasion  and  of  public  bankrupt- 
cy, and  watched  over,  withal,   by  a  relation 
so  near    and  dear  to  the  proprietor  and  so 
well  situated  for  the  obtaining  of  that  intelli- 
gence that  would  enable  him  to  prevent  the 
effects  of  every  untoward  event;  one  wouki 
have  thought,  that  monish  thus  situated  was 
beyond    the   reach    of  chance.     But,    alas ! 
l-heie  arise,  al)  of  a  sudden,  event  after  event, 
that  render  its  situation  as  perilous  as  that  of 
a  purse,    hung  out  upon  a  tree  by  the  high- 
way   side.     It    is    very    singular,  too,  and 
must    naturally     be     somewhat   provoking, 
that  while   the   fund-fnonish   in  America  is 
become    of    such'    depreciated    value,    the 
value  of  the  funds,  in  England,  not    only- 
holds   its   own,    but  is   actually  increasing. 
The    pension,    however,    ot  tour   thousand 
good  pounds  a  year,  which  the  noble  Baron 
Erskine  is  to  receive    for    life,  out   of  the 
taxes    in    England,  the    Americans    cannot 
touch.     That,  and  also  the  pension  for  life, 
which  the  Baron's  worthy   son  will,  doubt- 
less,   receive,    out  of    the   taxes,  when    he 
comes  home,  are  safe  in  spite  of  ail  embar- 
goes.    Mr.   Lyon  cannot  lay  his   merciless 
fingers  upon  them.     They,  as  Mr.  Fox  said, 

are  as   sacred    as   house  and   land. It  is 

rather  singular,  that  Mr.  Perry  of  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  who  has  said  so  much 
about  American  affairs,  should  never  have 
said  a  word,  even  by  way  of  parenthesis, 
about  Baron  Erskine's  monish.  The  letters 
of  A.  B.  which  1  am  positively  assured  were 
written  by  a  nobleman,  or,  at  least,  by  a  per- 
son haviag  a  title,  suggested  numerous  evils, 
that  must  arise  from  a  war  with  America  ; 
but  that  of  a  stoppage  of  fund-monish 
appears  never  to  have  occurred  to  him.  Did 
he  forget  it  ?  Hardly.  But,  he  thought  per- 
haps, that  it  was  something  beneath  his  con- 
sideration. The  "maniac,"  however,  did  not 

omit  to  mention  it. There  is,  at  present, 

little  aiore  to  be  said  about  the  Americans. 
Like   a  snail,  they  have  drawn  themselves 
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within  their  shell  ;  and,  as  it  will  not  be  j 
worth  onr  while  to  attempt  to  crush  them, 
they  will  push  out  their  heads  again,  by  and 
by,  and  will  have  lost  all  the  arrogance  that 
they  formerly  discovered,  Their  intention 
may.  however,  be  to  get  in  all  their  ships, 
and  then  to  send  out  privateers.  We  must, 
therefore,  be  upon  our  guard.  It  will  not 
be  amiss  to  give  our  commander,  upon  the 
Halifax  station,  orders  to  place  a  ship,  of 
some  sort,  near  the  mouth  of  each  of  their 
principal  rivers,  with  an  order  strictly  to 
search  every  ship  that  is  bound  inwards,  and 
to  proclaim,  that,  if  any  one  chooses  to  go 
out,  bound  to  any  part  of  the  English  do- 
minions, she  shall  have  free  and  safe  pas- 
sage. But,  great  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  let  any  ship  go  off  for  the  dominions  of 
the  enemy. This  is  all,  which,  at  pre- 
sent, it  is  necessary  for  us  to  do,  except, 
perhaps,  the  issuing  of  a  declaration,  on  the 
part  of  the  king,  offering  the  Americans  ad- 
vantageous terms  of  trade  with  us,  during 
the  war,  provided  they  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  our   enemies. The    present  ap- 

f'ears  to  be  an  excellent  time  tor  crushing 
,  he  French  faction  in  America.  The  election, 
which  will  come  on  soon,  in  consequence 
of  Mr.  Jefferson's  notification  of  not  stand- 
ing another  contest,  will  divide  the  people, 
upon  the  question  of  <c  war,  or  no  war  ;" 
and,  if  the  "  no  war"  party  prevail,  the- 
French  faction  is  put  down  for  many  years 
to  come. 

India  Hemp. It  is  stated,  in  the  news- 
papers, that  the  ministers  have  entered  into 
a  contract  with  the  East  India  Company 
to  supply  our  dock-yards  with  hemp.  This 
contract  it  is  morally  impossible  for  them 
to  fulfil  ;  but,  I  greatly  fear,  that  it  will  be 
made  the  ground  of  a  terrible  demand  upon 
the  taxes  of  England.  The  affairs  of  that 
company  are  in  a  state  that  can  no  lon- 
ger be  disguised.  They  must  come  again 
to  parliament  for  money.  The  unrea- 
sunablenes,  the  injustice  of  this,  will 
be  evident  to  every  man  ;  but,  the  hemp 
argument  will  be  made  all-powerful.  We 
shall  be  told,  that  we  cannot  have  hemp 
without  supporting  the  Company  ;  and, 
that,  without  hemp,  our  navy  cannot  be 
supported.  The  hemp  ought  to  be  grown 
here,  in  England,  where  we  have  plenty  of 
land  and  plenty  of  hands.  To  be  dependent 
upon  India  \vould  be  worse  than  to  be 
dependent  upon  Russia.  In  short,  this 
hemp  contract,  if  I  he  report  be  true,  will 
prove  a  most  alarming  evil. 

Portuguese  emigration. — Already,  we 
are  told,'^- that  a  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
ta'ce-n  out  of  the  taxes  of  England,  has  been 
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sent  off,  in  specie,  to  the  Brazils,  to  assist 
her  most  faithful  majesty.  This  is  only  a 
little  beginning.  We  shall  have  to  pay 
half  a  million  a  year  for  this  emigration, 
in  one  way  or  another.  It  will  be  a  con- 
tinual drain  upon  us.  And,  this,  after  all, 
is  the  result  of  that  "  glorious  event,"  which 
was  to  produce  so  much  good  to  England  ! 
When  will  this  commercial  and  colonising 
rage  cease  to  beggar  and  enslave  us  ? 
Never,  till  the  political  corruptions,  which 
are  found  to  be  so  conveniently  carried  on 
through  the  medium  of  commercial  and 
colonial  associations,  are,  by  a  radical 
change,  banished  from  the  state.  When 
that  may  be,  I  know  not.  I  lament  to  say, 
that  I  do  not,  at  present,  perceive  the 
elements  of  such  a  change  ;  and  I  must 
content  myself  with  the  hope,  that,  some 
how  or  other,  they  will  arise  out  of  the 
present  disordered  state  of  things. 

Bank  of  England  Patriotism. — An 
odd  association  of  words,  the  reader  will 
say  ;  but,  he  will  have  seen,  in  the  news- 
papers, a  long  statement  respecting  the 
generous  intention  of  the  Bank  "  to  come," 
as  it  is  called,  "  to  the  assistance  of  the 
"  country."  It  was  my  intention  to  have 
made  some  remarks  upon  the  real  nature  of 
this  generous  intention ;  in  the  letter, 
however,  which  will  be  found  below,  this 
task  has  been  executed  in  a  manner  much 
better  than  I  could  hope  to  have  executed  it. 
I,  therefore,  point  out  this  letter,  as  being 
well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  public, 
who  ought  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  all 
the  transactions  between  the  ministry  and 
the  Bank,  transactious  in  which  the  dis- 
position of  millions  of  money  is  insolved. 
It  is  curious  enough,  that  both  the  parties 
the  ins  and  the  outs,  claim  the  honour  of 
this  proposed  "  saving  "  to  the  public. 
The  reader  will  see  what  sort  of  a  saving  it 
is  ;  and,  I  would  fain  hope,  that  there 
will  be  found  some  few  members  of  par- 
liament, who  wijl  have  the  courage  to  speak 
of  (he  transaction  in  appropriate  terms, 
IVt'Stminster,  2gtk  January,   1808. 


EANK  OF  ENGLAND  PATRIOTISM. 

Sir  ; As  you  have  not  hitherto  noti- 
ced the  second  Report  from  the  committee 
on  Public  Expenditure  relating  to  the  Bank 
of  England,  I  beg  leave  to  send  you  a  few 
observations  on  the  tacts  disclosed' in  that 
paper.  Difficult  as  it  is  to  follow  any  branch 
of  the  public  accounts  of  {his  country 
through  the  endless  mass  of  intended  intri- 
cacy and  expanded  contusion,  in  which 
they  ate  involved,  it  is  still  more  difficult  so 
to    manage  them  in   argument,  as  to  leave 
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any  hope  of  their  arresting  the  attention   of 
the    public  ;   nor  should  I   'nave    made   the 
attempt  in   this  instance,  but  from   a  tho- 
rough   conviction,    that   the  Bank  of    Eng- 
land  is  not  entitled   to  the  charact&r  of  pa- 
triotism, which  is  so   often  vaunted  on    its 
behalf;  and,    that  any  man  who  will  lend 
his  assistance  to  extort  from  it  even  a  few 
additional  thousands,    will,    in  the  present 
state  of  the  country,  be  rendering  a  real  ser- 
v.ce   to  the  people.- — In  commenting,   how- 
ever, on  the  report,  it   will  be  impossible  to 
pass  over  the  conduct  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.    If,  on  the  one  hand,  it  should  clearly 
appear,    that  the  Bank  has  been    uniformly 
actuated  by  a  sordid  love  of  growing  profit, 
it  will  be    not  less  manifest  on  the  other, 
that,  although   those  profits  have  been  con- 
tinually   pressed  on   the  attention    of    the 
House  of  Commons,  they  have  as  constant- 
ly been  passed  over  with  a  degree  of  neglect, 
that,  in   private  life,   -would  approach  to  cri- 
minality.— You  will   recollect,  Sir,    that  in 
the  year  1802,   Mr.  H.Thornton,  who  two 
years  before,  as  Governor  of  the  Bank,  had 
suggested  and  negotiated  with  Mr.  Pitt  the 
renewal  of  the   Bank  charter,  published  a 
work  on  paper  credit,  in  which   there  are 
the  following  passages,  p.  G8.     "  The  pro- 
"  prietors   of  the  Bank  themselves  are  not 
fe  likely  to  approve  of  any  dangerous  exten- 
"  sion  of  their  own  paper ;  both  they  and 
"   the    directors    know   the  importance   of 
"  confining    the    Bank    paper,     generally 
"  speaking,   within  its   accustomed  limits, 
"  and   must  necessarily  be  supposed  to  pre- 
"  fer  its  credit,  and  the  paper  credit  of  the 
"  nation,  to  the  comparatively  trifling  con- 
"  sideration   of   a  small  increase   in    their 
"  own    dividends ;"    and   again,    p.     146. 
"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  credit  of 
*'-  the  Bank  of  England  has  been  at  all  pe- 
"  riods  most  anxiously  consulted  by  its  di- 
"  rectors,  and  that  present  profit  has  uni- 
"  formly  been  only  the  second  considera- 
"  tion."     I  cite  these  two  passages  merely 
to  prove  for  the  present,   how  repeatedly  a 
patriotic   liberality   of   sentiment  has   been 
urged  on  the  part  of  the  Bank  In  this  parti- 
cular;   and,  I  now  beg  your  attention  while 
I   proceed   to    the  more   important  point  of 
estimating  their  profits. — The  various  sour- 
ces from  which  they  are  stated  tp  arise  are 
taken    from    the  report    itself,  except   only 
the  seventh  and  eighth  items,  which  are  sup- 
plied  from  probable  conjecture  ;   but,    the 
reporters  themselves,  with  a  caution,  which 
on  such  occasions  usually  characterises  their 
productions,  have  not  stated  the    total   pro- 
bable gioss  amount:  according  Somy  calcula- 
tion, it  is  as  follows : 


1.  From  the  interest  on  their  ca- 

pital lent    to    government, 
a£ll,68U,OOOat3percent.  ^350,580 

2.  From  the  management  of  the 

public  debt  on  the  5th  Janu- 
ary,   1867 265,818 

3.  From  the  allowance  for   the 

Austrian  loan'. 5,6S7 

4.  From    the   annual  allowance 

for    the   house 4,000 

5.  From  the  allowance  on  the  S. 

Sea  purchase ',8^3 

6.  From  the  allowance  on  loans 

and  lotteries  averaged  during 

the  last  15  years,  at  per  ann.        20,000 

7.  From   the    interest    on    their 

undivided  capital  stated  in 
1797  -at  ,s£3, 800,000,  at  5 
per  cent 190,000 

8.  From  the  interest  on  the  float- 

ing cash  balances  of  the 
merchants,  taken  at 
^£  1,000 ,000,  at  5  per  cent       50,000 

g.  From  the  interest  on  govern- 
ment average  balances,  sta- 
ted by  the  report  at 
£\  1 ,000.000,  at  5  per  cent     550,000 

10.  From  the  interest  on  their 
notes  in  circulation  on  the 
1st        February,  J8O7, 

^i6,C21,390,  at  5  per  cent     831,06c) 

Making  a  total  gross   profit  of  a£2,26'9,052 

Before  we  dismiss  these  items,  however, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a  few  remarks 
on  them.  The  first  five  articles  can  admit' 
of  no  dispute.  The  sixth,  namely,  the 
profits  on  loans  and  lotteries,  will  only  em- 
brace a  difference  of  two  or  three  thou- 
sands per  annum,  and  therefore  is  not  woith 
disputing.  The  seventh,  of  undivided  capi- 
tal, is  obviously  similar  in  all  respects,  so  far 
as  regards  the  question  of  profit  to  a  deposit, 
as  it  can  make  no  difference,  so  as  the  capi- 
tal is  there,  whether  it  be  advanced  by  the 
government,  by  the  merchants,  or  by  the 
Bank  itself.  The  eighth  and  ninth  items  of 
balances  are  properly  called  deposits,  and  are 
so  admitted  to  be,  and  the  tenth  I  fear,  of 
the  notes  themselves,  it  will  hereafter  ap- 
pear, is  not  less  a  deposit  account  than  the 
other  three. — But,  it  should  not  be  suppres- 
sed, that  although  the  report  considers  the 
balances  and  the  notes  as  both  productive 
of  profit,  the  Bank  itself  does  not  admit 
that  the  balances  are  any  further  productive 
than  as  they  tend  to  augment  the  amount  of 
notes  in  circulation.  The  reporters,  there- 
fore, labour  this  point,  and  though  it  is  still 
involved   in   some   little  obscurity,  because 
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the  interest  is  gained  -}  but   if  the  reporters 


it  embraces  a  knowledge  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  business  of  the  Bank  is  conduct- 
ed, and  over  which  the  directors  have  al- 
ways studiously  thrown  a  veil,  yet  sufficient 
is  shewn  to  prove,  that  the  balances  most 
materially  increase  the  profits  ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly possible  to  shew,  what  is  highly  pro- 
bable in  itself,  that  they  may  increase  them 
to  the  full  extent  of  their  amount. — What, 
for  instance,  should  prevent  the  Bank  from 
holding  one  set  of  securities,  of  a  nature 
permanent  and  not  negotiable,  for  the  amount 
of  their  undivided  capital  and  the  average 
amount  of  the  balances  in  their  hands,  and 
another  set  of  a  more  current  nature,  for 
the  amount  of  their  notes  in  circulation? — 
Mr.  Thornton  expressly  states,  that  there  is 
a  fallacy  in  the  use  of  the  term  deposit,  un- 
der which  head  the  balances  are  classed,  and 
that  it  is  equally  applicable  to  the  amount  of 
the  notes  in  circulation,  which  he  accor- 
dingly calls  disposeable  effects  :  and  why 
should  it  not  be  also  applicable  to  the  undi- 
vided capital  ?  Or,  why  should  not  one  de- 
posit pay  an  interest  as  well  as  another  ?— • 
Deducting  the  amount  of  bullion,  consist? 
ing  probably  of  a  few  prize  kegs  of  Spani:  h 
dollars,  and  a  little  gold  lor  the  service  of 
government,  what  should  prevent  the 
Bank  from  making  an  interest  of  capi- 
tal, balances,  and  notes,  in  short,  of 
ail  the  securities  of  all  kinds  which 
they  can  accumulate,  except  their  own  dis- 
cretion?— Is  it  that  the  government,  or  the 
merchants,  are  so  rich  that  the  Bank  can 
never  find  a  borrower  when  they  wa,nt  one?, 
or  that  the  market  is  so  bare  of  exchequer 
bills,  that  they  can  never  find  a  seder,  if  re- 
quired?— And  what  possible  necessity  can 
ever  now  exist  for  government  paying  up 
their  advance  ? — Even  in  the  year  1797,  the 
amount  on  which  the  Bank  gained  an  in- 
terest, exceeded  the  amount  of  their  notes 
in  circulation  by  three  fourths.  It  exceed- 
.  ed,  too,  the  joint  amount  of  notes,  and  the 
deposit  account  or  balances ;  and,  if  ever 
then,  (when  they  were  liable  to  pay  in  cash) 
the  amount  of  the  advances,  on  which  they 
received  an  interest  from  government  alone, 
exceeded  the  amount  of  their  notes  in  circu- 
lation by  one  fourth,  what  probable  limit 
may  be  affixed  to  those  advances  now,  when 
they  are  withheld  by  the  fear  of  no  conse- 
quences, but  what  are  of  a  remote  opera- 
tion, and  in  case  of  unlooked  for  events, 
are  morally  sure  of  a  ministerial  indemnity. 
— The  only  difficulty  in  tl  t  case  seems  to 
consist  in  conceiving  how  any  banker  can 
gain  sn  interest  on  the  security  deposited 
and  the  note  circulated  at  the  same  time,  as 
the'security  is   the  raediura,  through  which 


had  found  it  convenient  to  state  the  amount 
of  the  securities,  held  by  the  Bank,  on 
which  they  gain  an  interest,  it  would  easily 
have  appeared,  that  the  amount  of  those 
securities  infinitely  exceeded  the  amount  of 
the  notes  in  circulation,  and  were  no  measure 
whatever  of  those  notes,  and  it  is  even  very 
possible  to  put  a  case  to  shew  how  the  Bank 
may  be  gaining  a  double  profit  on  the  same 
sum  at  the  same  time. — Suppose,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  cash  balances,  accumulat- 
ing and  lying  in  the  exchequer  from  day  to 
day,  were  actual;}-  appropriated  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  dividends  as  they  came  in,  that 
is  to  say,  that  no  notes  should  be,  in  any 
manner,  reissued  irr  lieu  of  those  cancelled 
by  the  cash  balances,  except  in  payment  of 
the  dividends;  now,  as  the  notes,  in  circu- 
lation would  evidently  decrease  in  the  same 
proportion  in  which  the  cash  balances  in- 
i  >ed,  one  could  scarcely  considerthosecash 
as  5  Iding  a  profit  to  the  Bank; 
but  if  th  ise  cash  balances,  as  they  accrued 
from  day  to  day,  should  be  (as  they  are) 
exchanged  for  exchequer  bills  bearing  an 
interest,  and  at  the  same  time  should  fur- 
nish (as  they  might)  the  means  of  making 
the  usual  advances  on  omnium  bearing  an 
interest  also,  which  advances  would,  I  pre- 
sume, be  only  drawn  by  government  from 
day  to  d.\y  as  they  were  wanted,  it  is  clear 
that  those  cash  balances,  merely  by  means 
of  an  interior  arrangement,  might  furnish 
the  Bank  with  the  means  of  accommodating 
two  sets  of  customers  with  the  same  sum  at 
same  time,  from  both  of  whom  they 
might  be  receiving  an  interest,  and  that  too, 
without  necessarily  increasing  the  amount 
of  notes  in  circulation,  as  the  advances  on 
;  might  not  be  immediately  drawn, 
and  of  course  without  diminishing  their 
power  of  making  advances  in  other  respects. 
— But,  Sir,  if  the  evidence  of  the  report 
should  fail  to  shew  that  the  gross  profits  of 
this  establishment  very  much  exceed  two 
millions  per  annum,  although  it  was  stated 
by  Mr.  Pitt  on  the  renewal  of  the  charter 
in  JbOO,  that  they  would  not  probably  ex- 
ceed ae'400,000  per  annum,  yet  it  certainly 
does  not  fail  to  shew  the  enormous  amount  " 
of  those  profits.  "  For  some  successive 
"  years,"  says  the  report,  "  an  annual  and 
"  temporary  bonus  of  5  percent  has  been 
"  added  to  the  accustomed  dividend  of  seven 
'•  per  cent  3"  that  is  to  say,  for  some  suc- 
cessive years  the  Bank  proprietors  have  been 
receiving  12  per  cent  interest  for  their  mo- 
ney. But  why  did  not  the  report  tell  us  for 
how  many  successive  year's  ?  How  long 
was  it  !    21    ■-.     al   of  their  chafb  1 
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lr.  Pitt  in  1 800,  that  they  began   to   divide 
lese  bonuses  ?     How  long  wfss  it   after  Mr. 
'hornton,     the    governor,     who    suggested 
:id  negotiated  !that  renewal,  had  published 
is  work  on    paper  credit,  dated   in    1802, 
•om  which,  I  must  trouble  you  with  another 
jrtraVt ;   p.  151.     After  stating  that  the  ne- 
e»s;  ry  profit  of  a  bank  must  be  at  least  six 
ercjin.  and  gently   sliding   the   argument 
pa  a"  supposition  that  the  Bank   might  have 
;ained  seven,  or  eight,  or   nine,    per  cent. 
ie  proceeds  thus  :   "   If  the  whole  profits  of 
the  B  auk  had  been  lately  restricted  to  se- 
ven per  cent,  they    would   have  been  li- 
mited to  that  sum   which   the  Bank  pro- 
prietors had  been   for  some  time    in    the 
habit    of  receiving.: — They    would  have 
been  confined  to  a  sum  which  would  not 
easily     have     admitted    of  accumulation. 
By  obtaining  a  higher  profit  the  directors 
have  secured  to  the  proprietors   the  con- 
fc  tinuation  of  the   same  regular  dividends, 
"  ana  have  thus  prevented   that  uncertainty 
y-  which   would  have  encouraged  gambling 
".  in  bank  stock.     They  have  also  ma.de,  in 
"  the  course    of  years,  an   important  addi- 
"  tion  to  their   capital,  an    addition  which 
"  has  caused  it  to  maintain  nearly  an   urii- 
'■'   !    rra  proportion  to  the  growing  extent  of 
((  tne  transactions  of  the  Bank,  and  to  the 
"  advancing  commerce   of  the  country,  an 
,e  addition  also  bv  the  help  ot  which   they 
?'  have  lately  lent  to   government  three  mil- 
"  lions  without  interest;   for  a  short  term  of 
"  years,  as  the  price  of  the  renewal  of  their 
"  charter.      They  have    thus    strengthened 
"  that  security  which  ,  the  creditors  of  the 
"  Bank  possess,  so  far  as  additional  capital 
V  can  strengthen  it,  and  they  will    be  able 
"  hereafter,  if  it  shall   seem  necessary,     to 
te  invest  in  gol.l,  in  addition    to   what  they 
"  could  otherwise  have   invested,    a   much 
"  larger  sum  than  they  could  with  any  pro- 
"  priety,   have   so  invested    in  time  past." 
Among  all  these  good  reasons  for  making  a 
higher  profit  than  seven  per  cent,  not  a  word, 
not  a  hint  is  dropped  about   the   prospect  of 
any  bonuses,  or  a  future   increase   of  divi- 
dends ;  but  the  Bank,  it  seems,  have  taken 
sufficient  care  not  to  add   to  their  ability  of 
investing  in  gold,  (when  it  shall  seem  neces- 
sary,   forsooth)   by  dividing   their  profits  in 
due  time.     And  will  Mr.  Thornton  say  that 
that   dividend  furnishes  no    moral    impedi- 
ment to  such   an   investment  r     Again,  Sir, 
why  did  not  the  report  notice  the  amount  of 
the  undivided  capital  as  well  as  the  bonuses  ? 
Parliament  would  then  have  better  known 
the  amount  of  their  profits.     I    do  not  re- 
member   that     Mr.  Thornton's   book  ever 
speaks  of  that  capital   as  greater    than   it 
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was  live    years   before,    viz  :    in   the  year 
1797,   when    it    was  stated  at  <£ 3,800,000, 
although     Mr.   Thornton    so  early    as    the 
year  1800,  saw    the   propriety  of  getting  a 
renewal  of  the    charter,  12  years  being  then 
unexpired.     Why,  too,  did   not  the    report 
notice   the   commutation  of  the  Bank  with 
government    in   Hew  of  stamps,  taken  1  be- 
lieve at  ^30,000  per  annum,  when  I  have 
been  credibly   informed  by  a  gentleman  con- 
cerned in  only  two  out  of  the  5 IS  Country 
Banks  100  now  existing  in  the  country,  that 
his  two  concerns  alone  paid  notless  than  1500 
per  annum  for  that  purpose,  a  sum  equal  to 
a  twentieth   part   of  the  Bank  payment.—- 
But,  it  is  not  the  interest  alone  of  the  Bank 
stock,  which  should  fasten  on  our  attention. 
— That,  we  are  told,  is  a  trifling   considera- 
tion :   let  us  then  look  to   the  principal. — la 
the  month  of  June  1797,  only  ten  years  ago, 
the    stock  of  the  bank  was  at  115|  and  now 
the  report  states  it  at  230,  a  rise  in  ten  years 
of  one  hundred  per  cent.— -And  what  greater 
risque  I  shouid  be  glad  to  ask,  does  the  pro- 
prietor of  Bank  stock  run  than  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  three    p<er  cents  ?     Why  should 
the  one  receive  a  full  dividend  of  ten  percent, 
with    the  prospect    of  additional    bonuses 
on  what  was  worth  only  115|  in    the  year 
1797,  while  the  other  only  receives  JL2,  14s. 
onwhatwas  then  worth  4fj|.  What  establish- 
ment  in    England  besides  the  Bank  has  for 
several   sticsessi've     years,    divided    by    half 
yearly   payments,  a   profit  of   12   per   cent, 
and   at  the  same  time  doubled  the  value  of 
its   capital  ?     But  the  Bank  of  England,  Mr. 
Thornton  tells  us,    is   quite  independent  of 
the  executive   government,  and   so  are   the 
directors  too,  I  dare  swear,  all  independent. 
—He  tells  us,    too,   when  speaking   of  the 
trifling  consideration  of  the   dividends  (but 
it  is  in  a  note),  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
Bank  pronrietorsdo not  hold  more tham-f  1000 
stock.— He  forgets  however  to   tell  us  how 
much  in  general  the  directors  hold. — When 
there   are  accrued   bonuses  of  five  per   cent 
for  several  successive  years,  one  would  think 
that  there  must  be  some  secrets  in  the  direc- 
tion worth    knowing,    notwithstanding    the 
dividends    are  such   a   trifling  consideration. 
Would  it  be    very  uncharitable  to   suppose, 
that  if  any  one  of  that  direction  were  in  the 
constant  habit  of  proffering  a  set  of  laboured 
reasons  for  his  uniform  support  of  all  ministers 
of  all  parties,  that  such  a  director's  line  of  Bank 
stock  might  furnish  one  of  those  mighty  good 
reasons  ?      Could  not  Mr.   Thornton  have 
dissipated    the  surprize  expressed  by  his  old 
friend   Mr.  Tierney  in  the  debates  on  the 
renewal   of  the  charter  '"  that  it  was  strange 
that  though  the  salary  of  a  director  was  only 
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■§£150  the  office  was  aspired  to  by  the  richest 
men   in    the  kingdom,  and    more     eagerly 
sought  after  than  any  ©ne  in  the  gift  of  the 
crown  ;"    but  Mr.  Thornton,  I  believe;,  was 
absent  from   that    debater— Did    the   good 
old  lady's    dear  departed  Cicisbeo,    the  late 
Mr.  Abraham  Newland,  too ,  hold  only.^1000 
Bank   stock  ?  The  curiosity  of  the   town  has 
been   lately  gratified   with  the  particulars  of 
that  gentleman's  will,  by  which  it  seems  that 
fho'  a  mere  groom  of  the  chamber  all  his  life 
time,  he  has  left  property  behind  him  to  the 
amount  of  s£/00O  per  annum  :  but  he,  too,  I 
presume  had  a   full  share  of  the  old    lady's 
bonuses. — Again    Sir,  Dr.    Smith    has   long 
ago  told  us,  that  the  stability  of  the  Bank  of 
England    is  equal    to  that    of  the    English 
government;  and   who  is   there  that  doubts 
it  ?     Without  any  question,  the   natural  du- 
rability of  the  present  paper  system    will  go 
nigh     to  render    them   both    eternal.— But 
then  again  I  ask,  why  should  the   Bank  pro- 
prietor   who  has    the   same    security    as  the 
proprietor  of  the  3  per  cents.,  have  any  pre- 
ference over  him  since  the  year  \7{)~. — Why 
should  the  Bank  have  an  annual  premium  of 
three   per  cent  paid  to  them    never    to  pay 
in  gold    any  more  ?     Why  should  they  reap 
the  benefit  of  their  own  avarice  and  miscon- 
duct at  the  expence  of  every  other  class  of  the 
public  creditors. — Why  should  they  get  their 
Income  Tax  paid,  by  profits  arising  out  of  the 
balance  which    they  hold    by    stopping  the 
income  tax  of  the    other    public  creditors  ? 
The  Bank  lam  sure,  will  not  contend  that  the 
price  of  their  stock  has  been  increased  by  the 
depreciation  of  their  paper,  because  although 
there  might  be  some  truth  in  the  argument,  it 
would  not  be  very  convenient  when  applied  to 
the  holders  of  the  other  stocks,  who  having 
suffered   full   sorely  from  the  effects  of  that 
depreciation  in  other  respects,  are  neverthe- 
less stripped  of  a    tenth   of  its    depreciated 
value.— But,  Sir,  the  Bank  have  never  missed 
an  opportunity  of  increasing  or  confirming 
their  growing    profits.     To    prove    this,    it 
will  be  only  necessary  to  take  a  short  review 
of  the  opinions  of  parliament  as"  expressed  in 
their  own   reports.— By   the  report  of  the 
committee   of  finance  in    i;p7,   it  appears 
that,  so  early  as  the  year  1726    the  sum  of 
a£300  per  million    was    chosen    upon    the 
express  ground  of  being  a  reasonable  com- 
pensation for  the  charges  of  management. — 
Within  seventeen  years  afterwards  however, 
the  Bank    had  managed  ro  raise  it  to  £ 562  ■. 
10s  per  million,  at  which  sum  it  continued 
fill  the  year  17S6.— In    that  year  it   was   re- 
duced :  to  =£450  per  million,    although  the 
commissioners  of  public  accounts  then  stated 
upon  full  deliberation,  that  ^350  per   mil- 
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lion  was  very  sufficient   compensation,   anc  ; 
although  it  had  been  previously  stated  by  the 
auditors  of  public  accounts,  that  the  business 
might  be  done  for  t  IS/  10s.  per  million.— 
So   early  then  inMr.  Pitt's  career  as  the  year 
1/86",  it    appears   that    he    had  not  public 
virtue  enough   left  to  cany  the  report  of  his 
own  commissioners  into  effect  : — That  even 
then  he   had  begun   to  feed   and  flatter  the 
avarice  of  the  Bank  of  England.— And   was 
the  sequel   of  his   career  less  prodigal  ?    In 
the  year    l/Ql,   only  rive  years  after°the  re- 
port of  J  ;so  had  deemed  the  allowance  for 
management  excessive,  the  Bank  would  not 
even  part  with  a  balance  of  unclaimed   divi- 
dends  without   having  that  allowance  con- 
firmed   on  the  existing  debt,  and,  according- 
ly,    the     same     act    of    parliament    which 
granted    the  unclaimed   dividends  confirmed 
the    excessive    rate. — By    this    well-timed 
largess  in  a   season  of  approaching  difficulty, 
and  at  the  same  time  by  omitting  to  make 
any   stipulation   for  the  rate  of  allowance  on 
any  future  debt,  Mr.  Pitt  well  knew  that  he 
was  not   only   rewarding  the  Bank  for  their 
past  support,    but  that  he  was  also  gaining 
a    security  for  their  good   behaviour  in  the 
expectation   of  a   similar  rate  of  excessive 
allowance  for  the  future,  and  accordingly 
the  rate  of  450  per  million   passed   unnoti- 
ced till   the   year    1707. — In  that  year  the 
memorable  stoppage,    the   natural  death  of 
the  Bank,  took    place,  and  Mr.  Pitt's  com- 
mittee  of  finance   again  expressed  a  strong 
opinion  that  a£'360   per  million  was  a   suffi- 
cient compensation   for  the  management  of 
the  public  debt  ;  but  again  Mr.  Pitt  and  Par- 
liament in  his  wake  passed  over  with  neglect 
the  suggestion   of    their    own    committee. 

So   the  matter    rested    till    the    year 

1S00,  when  Mr.  Thornton,  probably  see- 
ing the  growing  profits  of  the  bank,  with 
the  provident  caution  of  an  experienced  cap- 
tain, set  about  securing  the  mouth  of  the  cave 
before  he  would  proceed  to  a  division  of  the 
plunder.  He,  therefore,  on  the  part  of  the 
bank  came  to  an  agreement  with  the  minister 
for  a  further  renewal  of  the  charter  for  21 
years,  the  bank  consenting  as  a  consideration 
for  the  extended  charter  to  furnish  govern- 
ment with  a  loan  oi  3,000,000,  for  six  years 
without  interest;  but,  at  the  same  time  ta- 
king care  to  exact  a  promise.,  that  the  public 
balances  should  not  be  withdrawn  without 
compensation.  The  result  of  this  agreement 
therefore,  was,  that  as  even  at  that  time  the 
average  amount  of  the  balances  was  fully 
equal  to  the  amount  of  the  loan,  the  bank, 
in  fact,  obtained  an  extension  of  their  charter 
for  21  years  for  nothing,  and  in  addition 
thereto  got  the  allowance  of  450  per  million 
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an  the  tifen  increased  debt  again  confirmed  ,  from  taking  advantage  of  iheir  own  miscon 


oy  parliament;  or,  rather,. again  passed  over 
in  silence  •  and  in  silence  it  has  remained 
ill  the  publication  of  the  present  report,  for 
I  pass  over  the  paltry  sop  of  ,i  00,000  per 
innnm  thrown  to  the  public  in  1806.  Of 
hat  report,  however,  by  far  the  most  cu- 
ious  part  is  the  studied  apology  which  it 
:ontains  for  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Pitt  at  the 
ime  of  the  renewal. — "  The  circumstance  of 
1  the  bank"  (says  the  report)  '.'  gaining  a 
'  profit  by  the  management  of  the  public 
'  debt, appears  to  have  been  in  some  degree 
'  adverted  to,  but  the  propriety  of  the  rate 
'  of  allowance  then  subsisting  did  not  come 
f  particularly  under  consideration.  The 
*  documents  necessary  to  form  a  correct 
'  opinion  upon  the  complicated  concerns  of 
'  this  extensive  business,  were  probably  not 
'  fully  before  either  of  the  two  parlies  at 
'  the  time  of  this  agreement,  as  it  is  ob- 
8  vious  that  they  cannot  be  collected  with- 
f  out  considerable  and  detailed  invesliga- 
'  tion,  nor  digested  without  industry  and 
'  attention,  and  the  pressure  of  other  duties 
'  may  well  account  for  a  want  of  leisure  for 
\  so  laborious  a  research  at  the  period  of 
'  the  renewal  of  the  charter."  What  a 
niserable  subterfuge!  The  documents  had 
ieen,  or  ought  to  have  been  already  three 
.imes  before  parliament  during  his  own  ad- 
ministration. Once  in  1786,  again  in  179 1 » 
ind  again  in  1/97-  U  was  but  carrying  the 
"cport  of  his  own  commissioners  made  four- 
een  years  before,  and  with  fourteen  years  of 
ncreased  debt  to  strengthen  it,  into  effect ; 
ind  his  memory  might  have  been  spared  this 
itale  and  shuffling  apology.  And  shall  such 
ron^uct  be  deemed  not  criminally  negligent, 
ir  profusely  corrupt  ? — Such,  Sir,  has  been 
he  history  of  the  present  Report*  ;  and  who, 
in  reading  it,  will  say  thar  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
and  is  a  patriotic  corporation,  or  that  the 
House  of  Commons  are  the  virtuous  and  vi- 
gilant guardians  of  the  public  purse  ?  Before 
hey  can  even  set  about  correcting  an  evil  of 
icknowledged  magnitude,  and  daily  and 
lourly  increasing,  twenty  years  are  suffered 
;o  pass  away,  and  three  different  reports  of 
heir  own  body  all  breathing  the  same  lan- 
guage, are  received  and  disregarded. — May 
he  fate  of  the  present,  of  the  fourth  report, 
3e  more  auspicious.  May  it  produce  some- 
:hing  more  to  the  people  than  a  few  thou- 
sands from  the  unclaimed  dividends,  and  a 
resh  confirmation  or  the  old  neglect  of  tire 
ireseni  rate  of  allowance.  May  it  oblige 
be  bank  to  recur  back  to  their  old  dividend 
)f  seven   per   cent,  and  in  preventing  them 


duct,  may  it  place  them  on  an  equitable 
footing  with  the  other  creditors  of  the 
public.  But,  I  confess,  Sir,  that  notwith- 
standing the  indication  of  an  approaching 
storm  inThreadneedle  Street,  which  the  Re- 
port seems  calculated  to  raise,  notwithstand- 
ing the  hints  and  interviews  and  conferences 
and  paragraphs,  that  are  daily  paraded  to  the 
eye  on  this  business,  I  do  not  see  that  the  ba- 
rometer of  the  bank,  the  price  of  its  stock,  at 
all  gives  way,  I  do  not  perceive  that  any  fears 
are  entertained  in  the  penetration  of  this 
grand  temple  of  corruption  for  the  safety  of 
its  present  profits.  The  present  price  of  its 
stock  is  above  226,  and  the  directors,  it 
should  seem,  place  a  firm  reliance  on  their 
knowledge  of  the  men  they  have  to  deal 
with.  Of  those  men  I  shall  not  for  the  pre- 
sent say  much.  1  will  say,  however,  that  if 
they  should  receive  the  directors  of  the 
bank  with  as  firm  a  front,  as  they  seem  dis.-. 
posed  to  receive  the  external  enemies  of 
their  country,  they  will  so  far,  at  least,  de- 
serve the  thanks  of  the  people.  As  soon  as 
the  report  is  disposed  of,  I  shall  request  per- 
mission through  the  medium  of  your  Regis- 
ter, to  follow  up  the  subject  a  little  farther. 
— 1  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, — H.  B. 
— Lewes,  Jan.  21,  1808. 


*  The  Report  will  be  found  in  the  Appen. 
o  Cobbetl's  Parlimentary  Debates,  vol,.  C 
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American  States. — Non-importation  Act, 

passed  \Sth  April,    1806. — Together  with. 

a  Supplementary  Act,   passed   about  10..' h 

Dec.  1807. 

(Concluded  from  p.  16OJ 
Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted, 
that  all  penalties  and  forfeiture  arising 
under  this  act  may  be  sued  for  and 
recovered,  and  shall  be  distributed  and  ac- 
counted for  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the 
act,  entitled  "  an  Act  to  regulate  the  collec- 
tion of  duties  on  Imports  aiid  Tonnage  :"  and 
such  penalties  and  forfeitures  may  be  exa- 
mined, mitigated,  or  remitted  in  like  man- 
ner, and  under  the  like  conditions,  regula- 
tions, and  restrictions  as  are  prescribed, 
authorised,  and  directed  by  the  act,  entitled 
"  an  act  to  provide  for  mitigating  or  remitt- 
ing the  forfeitures,  penalties  and  disabilities, 
accruing  in  certain  cases  therein  mentioned.' 
Supp  I  em  en  fa  ry  Act. 

Sec.  1.  Beit  enacted  by  the  senate  and 
house  of  representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  in  congress  assembled,  thtjgg 
nothing  in  the  act  to  which  this  is  a  supple- 
ment, shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prohibit 
the  importation  of  the  following  articles 
that  is  to  say  : — Wrappers  and  outside  pack- 
ages in  which  goods,  the  importation  >/ 
which  is  notiprdhibrted,  usual IV  ars  ordr.lvf4 
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•§£150  the  office  was  aspired  to  by  the  richest 
men   in    the  kingdom,  and    more    eagerly 
sought  after  than  any  one  in  the  gift  of  the 
crown  5"    but  Mr.  Thornton,  {  believe,  was 
absent  from   that    debate?— Did    the   good 
old  lady's    dear  departed  Cicisbe-o,    the  late 
Mr.  Abraham  Newland ,tco,  hold  on!  v£lOQO 
Bank  stock  ?  The  curiosity  of  the   town  has 
been   lately  gratified   with  the  particulars  of 
that  gentleman's  will,  by  which  it  iecms  that 
tho'  a  mere  groom  of  the  chamber  all  his  life 
time,  he  has  left  property  behind  him  to  the 
amount  of  ^£/000  per  annum  :  but  he,  too,  I 
presume  had  a   full  share  of  the  old    lady's 
bonuses.— Again    Sir,  Dr.    Smith    has   long 
ago  told  us,  that  the  stability  of  the  Bank  of 
England    is  equal    to  that    of  the    English 
government;  and   who  is   there  that  doubts 
it  ?     Without  any  question,  the   natural  du- 
rability of  the  present  paper  system    will  go 
nigh     to  render    them   both    eternal. — But 
then  again  I  ask,  why  should  the    Bank  pro- 
prietor   who  has    the   same    security    as  the 
proprietor  of  the  3  per  cents,  have  any  pre- 
ference over  him  since  the  year  1797. — Why 
should  the  Bank  have  an  annual  premium  of 
three   per  cent  paid  to  them    never   to   pay 
in  gold   any  more  ?     Why  should  they  reap 
the  benefit  of  their  own  avarice  and  miscon- 
duct at  the  expence  of  every  other  class  of  the 
public  creditors. — Why  should  they  get  their 
Income  Tax  paid,  by  profits  arising  out  of  the 
balance  which    they  hold   by    stopping  the 
income  tax  of  the    other    public  creditors  ? 
The  Bank  lam  sure,  will  not  contend  that  the 
price  of  their  stock  has  been  increased  by  the 
depreciation  of  their  paper,  because  although 
there  might  be  some  truth  in  the  argument,  it 
would  not  be  very  convenient  when  applied  to 
the  holders  of  the  other  stocks,  who  having 
suffered   full    sorely   from  the  effects  of  that 
depreciation  in  other  respects,  are  neverthe- 
less stripped  of  a    tenth   of  its    depreciated 
value. — But,  Sir,  the  Bank  have  never  missed 
an  opportunity  of  increasing  or  confirming 
their  growing    profits.     To    prove    this,    it 
will  be  only  necessary  to  take  a  short  re*  iew 
of  the  opinions  of  parliament  as  expressed  in 
their  own   reports.-— By    the  report  of  the 
committee   of  finance   in    1 707,    it  appears 
that,  so  early  as  (he  year  1720    the  sum  of 
afeoSO  per  million    was    chosen    upon    the 
express  ground  of  being   a   reasonable  com- 
pensation for  the  charges  of  management. — 
Within  seventeen  years  afterwards  however, 
the  Bank    had  managed  to  raise  it  to  £502  ; 
10s  per  million,  at  which  sum  it  continued 
till  the  year  iyst3. — In    that  year  it  was   re- 
duced: to  „U50  per  million',    although   the 
commissioners  of  public  accounts  then  stated 
uPm  full  deliberation,  that  oLSoO  per   mil- 
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I  lion  was  very  sufficient  compensation,  and 
although  it  had  been  previously  stated  by  the 
auditors  of  public  accounts,  that  the  business 
might  be  done  for  .t  187  l$s.  per  million. — 
So  early  then  inMr.  Pitt's  career  as  the  year 
1/86',  it  appears  that  he  had  not  public 
virtue  enough  left  to  cany  the  re'portof  his 
own  commissioners  into  effect  : — That  even 
then  he  had  begun  to  feed  and  flatter  the 
avarice  of  the  Bank  of  England. — And  was 
the  sequel  of  his  career  less  prodigal  ?  In 
the  year  1791,  only  rive  years  after  the  re- 
port of  ]/80  had  deemed  the  allowance  tor 
management  excessive,  the  Bank  would  not 
even  part  with  a  balance  of  unclaimed  divi- 
dends without  having  that  allowance  con- 
firmed on  the  existing  debt,  and,  according- 
ly, the  same  act  of  parliament  which 
granted  the  unclaimed  dividends  confirmed 
the  excessive  rate. — By  this  well-timed 
largess  in  a  season  of  approaching  difficulty, 
and  at  the  same  time  by  omitting  to  make 
any  stipulation  for  the  rate  of  allowance  on 
any  future  debt,  Mr.  Pitt  well  knew  that  he 
was  not  only  rewarding  the  Bank  for  their 
past  support,  but  that  he.  was  also  gaining 
a  security  for  their  good  behaviour  in  the 
expectation  of  a  similar  rate  of  excessive 
allowance  for  the  future,  and  accordingly 
the  rate  of  450  per  million  passed  unnoti- 
ced till  the  year  I/O/. — In  that  year  the 
memorable  stoppage,  the  natural  death  of 
the  Bank,  took  place,  and  Mr.  Pitt's  com- 
mittee of  finance  again  expressed  a  strong 
opinion  that  §£oC)0  per  million  was  a  suffi- 
cient compensation  for  the  management  of 
the  public  debt  ;  but  again  Mr.  Pitt  and  Par- 
liament in  his  wake  passed  over  with  neglect 
the  suggestion   of    their    own    committee. 

So   the  matter    rested    till    the    year 

1S00,  when  Mr.  Thornton,  probably  see- 
ing the  growing  profits  of  the  bank,  with 
the  provident  caution  of  an  experienced  cap- 
tain, set  about  securing  the  mouth  of  the  cave 
before  he  would  proceed  to  a  division  of  the 
plunder.  He,  therefore,  on  the  part  of  the 
bank  came  to  an  agreement  with  the  minister 
for  a  further  renewal  of  the  charter  for  21 
years,  the  bank  consenting  as  a  consideration 
tor  the  extended  charter  to  furnish  govern- 
ment with  a  loan  of  3,000,000,  for  six  years 
without  interest ;  but,  at  the  same  time  ta- 
king care  to  exact  a  promise,  that  the  public 
balances  should  not  be  withdrawn  without 
compensation.  The  result  of  this  agreement 
therefore,  was,  that  as  even  at  that  time  the 
average  amount  of  the  balances  was  fully 
equal  to  the  amount  of  the  loan,  the  bank, 
in  fact,  obtained  an  extension  of  their  charter 
for  21  years  for  nothing,  and  in  addition 
thereto  got  the  allowance  of  450  per  million 
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on  the  tlfen  increased  debt  again  confirmed  .  from  taking  advantage  of  their  own  miscon 
by  parliament;  or,  rather,. again  passed  over 
in  silence;  and    in  silence  it  has    remained 
till  the  publication  of  the  present  report,  for 
I  pass  over  the  paltry  sop  of  ,i'tJO,0()0  per 
annum  thrown  to  the  public  in  1800.     Of 
that  report,  however,    by  far  tlie    most  cu- 
rious  part    is    the  studied  apology  which  it 
contains  for  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Pitt   at  the 
time  of  the  renewal. — "  The  circumstance  of 
"  the  bank"   (says  the  report)   "  gaining  a 
"  profit  by  the  management  of  the  public 
"  debt, appears  to  have  been  in  somedegree 
f  adverted  to,  but  the  propriety  of  the  nite 
"  of  allowance  then  subsisting  did  not  come 
<c  particularly    under    consideration.      The 
"  documents  necessary  to   form   a  correct 
"  opinion  upon  the  complicated  concerns  of 
"  this  extensive  business,  were  probably  not 
I'  fully  before  either  of  the  two  parties  at 
"  the  time  of  this   agreement,  as   it  is  ob- 
"'  vious  that  thev  cannot  be  collected  with- 
"  out  considerable  and  detailed    invest iga- 
"  tion,    nor  digested  without  industry  and 
"  attention,  and  the  pressure  of  other  duties 
"  may  well  account  for  a  want  of  leisure  for 
"  so  laborious  a    research  at  the   period  of 
"  the  renewal  of  the  charter."      What  a 
miserable  subterfuge!  The   documents  had 
.been,   or  ought    to  have  been  already  three 
times  before  parliament  during  his  own  ad- 
ministration.    Once  in  1786,  again  in  1 7£>  1 » 
and  again  in  1/97-     It  was  but  carrying  the 
report  of  his  own  commissioners  made  four- 
teen years  before,  and  with  fourteen  years  of 
increased  debt   to    strengthen  it,  into  effect ; 
and  his  memory  might  have  been  spared  this 
stale  and  shuffling  apology.     And  shall  such 
conduct  be  deemed  not  criminally  negligent, 
or  profusely  corrupt  : — Such,    Sir,  has  been 
the  history  of  the  present  Report*  ;  and  who, 
on  reading  it,  will  say  that  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land  is  a  patriotic  corporation,  or   that  the 
House  of  Commons  are  the  virtuous  and  vi- 
gilant guardians  of  the  public  purse  ?  Before 
they  can  even  set  about  correcting  an  evil  of 
acknowledged    magnitude,    and    daily   and 
hourly  increasing,  twenty  years  are  suffered 
to  pass  away,  and  three  different  reports  of 
their  own  body  all  breathing  the  same  lan- 
guage,   are   received  and  disregarded. — May 
the  fate  of  the  present,  of  the  fourth  report, 
be  more  auspicious.     May  it  produce  some- 
thing more  to  the  people  than  a  few  thou- 
sands from  the  unclaimed   dividends,  and  a 
fresh  confirmation  or  the  old  neglect   of  the 
present   rate   of  allowance.      May  it  oblige 
the  bank  to  recur  back  to  their  old  dividend 
.of  seven  per   cent,  and  in  preventing  them 


duct,  may  it  place  them  on  an  equitable 
footing  with  the  other  creditors  of  the 
public.  But,  I  confess,  Sir,  that  notwith- 
standing the  indication  of  an  approaching 
storm  inThreadneedle  Street,  which  the  Re- 
port seems  calculated  to  raise,  notwithstand- 
ing the  hints  and  interviews  and  conferences 
and  paragraphs,  that  are  daily  paraded  to  the 
eye  on  this  business,  I  do  not  see  that  the  ba- 
rometer of  the  bank,  the  price  of  its  stock,  at 
all  gives  way,  I  do  not  perceive  that  any  fears 
are  entertained  in  the  penetration  of  this 
grand  temple  of  corruption  for  the  safety  of 
its  present  profits.  The  present  price  of  its 
stock  is  above  22(3,  and  the  directors,  it 
should  seem,  place  a  firm  reliance  on  their 
knowledge  of  the  men  they  have  to  deal 
with.  Of  those  men  I  shall  not  for  the  pre- 
sent say  much.  I  will  say,  however,  that  if 
they  should  receive  the  directors  of  the 
bank  with  as  firm  a  front,  as  they  seem  dis- 
posed to  receive  the  external  enemies  of 
their  country,  they  will  so  far,  at  least,  de- 
serve the  thanks  of  the  people.  As  soon  as 
the  report  is  disposed  of,  I  shall  request  per- 
mission through  the  medium  of  your  Regis- 
ter, to  follow  np  the  subject  a  little  farther. 
— 1  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, — H.  B. 
— Leires,  Jun.'ll,  1808. 


•     *  The  Report  will  be  found  in  the  Appen. 
to  Cobbett's  Parlimentary  Debates,  vol.  <\ 
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American  States. — Non -Importation  Act , 

passed  \9th  April,    180d. — Together  with, 

a  Supplementary  Act,   passed   about  ] Oik 

Dec.  1807. 

( Concluded  from  p.  iQo.) 
Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted, 
that  all  penalties  and  forfeiture  arising 
under  this  act  may  be  sued  for  and 
recovered,  and  shall  be  distributed  and  ac- 
counted for  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the 
act,  entitled  "  an  Act  to  regulate  the  collec- 
tion of  duties  on  Imports  and  Tonnage  :"  and 
such  penalties  and  forfeitures  may  be  exa- 
mined, mitigated,  or  remitted  in  like  man- 
ner, and  under  the  like  conditions,  regula- 
tions, and  restrictions  as  are  prescribed, 
authorised,  and  directed  by  the  act,  entitled 
"  an  act  to  provide  for  mitigating  or  remitt- 
ing the  forfeitures,  penalties  and  disabilities, 
accruing  in  certain  cases  therein  mentioned.' 
Supp  lew  en I  a  ry  Act . 

Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and 
house  of  representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  in  congress  assembled,  t'i3t 
nothing  in  the  act  to  which  this  is  a  sappier 
meat,  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prohibit 
the  importation  of  the  following  articles, 
that  is  to  say  : — Wrappers  and  outside  pack- 
ages in  which  goods,  the  importation  >/. 
which  is  notmrohibrted,  iistwTJV  n-e  andtlsgg 
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be  wrapped  or  packed  at  the  time  of  their 
importation. — 2.  Bags  or  sacks  in  which 
salt  shall  be  imported. — 3.  Glass  bottles  or 
phiais,  in  which  drugs,  medicines,  or  any 
other  articles,  the  importation  of  which  is 
not  prohibited,  shall  be  imported. — 4. 
Printed  books,  maps,  and  charts. — 5. 
Watches,  mathematical,  astronomical,  and 
surgical  instruments. — 6.  Shallons  and  wool- 
len stuffs. — Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted, 
that  the  articles  of  the  following  description 
shall  be  held  and  considered  as  being  em- 
braced by  the  description  of  articles,  the 
importation  of  which  is  prohibited  by  the 
act  to  which  this  act  is  a  supplement,  that 
is  to  say. — All  articles  manufactured  entirely 
of  silk  and  wool,  or  of  silk  and  flax,  or  of 
flax  and  wool  ;— Floor  cloths; — Woollen 
cassimeres,  carpets,  carpeting  and  mats, 
whose  invoice  prices  shall  exceed  live 
shillings  sterling  per  square  yard — Sec.  3. 
And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  whenever 
a  doubt  shall  arise  whether  any  articles  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  is  is  embraced 
by  the  description  of  articles  the  importation 
of  which  is  prohibited  bytheactto  which  this 
act  is  asuplement,  the  comptroller's  decision 
thereon,  approved  by  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  shall  be  final  and  conclusive,  and 
be  taken  and  held  in  every  respect  as  the 
true  construction  of  the  act. — Sec.  4.  And 
be  it  further  enacted,  that  no  articles  which 
shall  be  imported  from  any  place  beyond 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  board  any 
vessel,  cleared  out  before  the  day  of 
from  any  port  within  the  United  States  or 
the  territories  thereof,  for  the  said  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  or  any  place  beyond  the  same, 
shall  be  subject  to  the  prohibition  enacted 
be  the  act  to  which  this  act  is  a  supplement. 

Jamaica. Speech  of  the  Li.  Governor  to 

ike  Council  and  Assembly,  and  the  Assem- 
bly s  Answer,  at  the  Openiin  oj  tke& 
in  Oct.  1S07. 

Influenced  by  an  uniform  desire  to  pro- 
mote the  public  benefit,  I  have  d  ;emed  it 
expedient  to  assemble  the  legislature  at  the 
earliest  period  I  thought  consistent  with  your 
private  convenience. 1  should  have  re- 
joiced, had  I  been  enabled  to  congratulate 
you  on  the  success  of  our  allies  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  :  amidst  their  reverses,  how- 
ever, it  is  to  be  recollected  that  the  resourc  e  \ 
of  the  British  Empire  remain  unimpaired; 
and  I  trust  that  an  honourable,  secure,  and 
permanent  peace  will  be,  under  the  blessings 
of  Providence,  attained  by  the  firmness  and 
moderation  of  his  Majesty's  councils,  and  by 
the  valour  of  his  fleets  and  armies. — I  have 
much  satisfaction  in  learning,  that  the  gene- 
1       ;arcity  of  p:  c\  isions,  recently  prevalent 
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is  likely  to  be  succeeded  by  abundance  :   the 
late   seasonable  rains   will   secure   the   island 
from  a  sudden  return  of  this  evil;   yet  1  ear- 
nestly recommend  your   adopting  the  most 
efficacious' measures   for  preventing  the  re- 
cuirence  of  so  great  a  calamity       It  was  t 
me  a  source  of  very  peculiar   gratification 
that  the  distress  was  alleviated  b\  the  effe(. 
of  my  proclamation^   which    extended   th 
term    of  the    intercourse   with    the    tin 
States  of  America;   but  the  subsi  I 
the    inhabitants   should   depend  as    '; 
possible  on   a  resource  so  precarious  as 
of  a  supply  from  distant  countries.—  1  h 
tablishing  of  St.  Ann's  Bay  as  a   fh 
and  the  making  of  Port-Morant,  Port  . 
and  Falmouth,   ports  of  entrance  and  cli 
ance,   are  objects  of  great  importance,  and 
cannot  be  regarded  otherwise  than  as  addi- 
tional proofs  of  Ihs  Majesty's   paternal  care 
for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects  in  this  colony. 
— I  rely  with  that  confidence,  which  the  ex- 
perience I  have   of  your  known  liberality  so 
well  justifies,   for  those   supplies  which  the 
exigencies  of  government  require. — My  in- 
spection of  the  militia  throughout  the  island 
affords  me  the  satisfaction  of  making  known 
to  you  the  general  improved  state  of  that  es- 
sentia) branch  of  our  defence.     Some  of  the 
regiments  in  particular  have  made  consider- 
able  progress   in  discipline  and  appearance,  I 
while  the  :         ble   spirit  of  emulation  and  J 
loyalty,  which  pervades  the  whole  body,  can-  \ 
not  Fail  of  producing  the  most  beneficial  con- 
sequences — The  forts  and  batteries  along 

the   coast  have  already  derived    advantages  , 
from  your  wise   regulation  doting  the  last  ^ 
session:   a  system    of  regularity,   economy, 
and  military  arrangement,  now  exists  in  tins 
establishment,  winch   must  effectually  tend 
to  the  general  defence  of  the  island. — When 
1  reflect  on  the  great  and  arduous  contest  in 
which  the  British  empire  is  now  engaged,  it 
were  vain  to  cone  al  that  our  present  meet- 
ing is  in  times  of  no  common  difficulty : 
i,  [  <     pect  all  that  can  be  effected  by 
s]  irit,.unifed  exertions,  and  the  sacri-  J 
rice  of   individual   interests  to   the   general  I 
weal;   from   me  you  may  rely  on  receiving,   ! 
upon  all  occasions,  the   most  cordial  co-ope-  I 
ration  in  every  measure  which   is  calculated 
to    increase  the   public  happiness,  promote 
the  prosperity j  and  insure  the  safety  of  this 
country. 

Asseriilly's  Answer. We,  his  Majes- 
ty's most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  the  As- 
sembly of  Jamaica,  beg  leave  to  thank  your 
honour  for  your  speech  at  the  opening  of 
this  session  : — We  are  fully  sensibie  of  your  .' 
:  uur's  uniform  desire  to  promote  the  pub- 
He  benefit,  and  gratefully  acknowledge  your 
jiitioa  in  assembling  the  legislature  at  the 
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earliest  period  yon  thought  consistent  with 
our  private  convenience  : — We  regret  the 
reverses  which  have  befallen  our  allies  on 
the  continent  of  Europe;  but  we,  however, 
sincerely  join  with  your  honour  in  the  hope, 
that,  as  the  resources  of  the  British  empire 
remain  unimpaired,  an  honourable,  secure, 
and  permanent  peace  will  be,  under  the 
blessing  of  Providence,  ultimately  attained  : 
—  We  shall  give  our  serious  attention  to  your 
honour's  recommendation  of  adopting  the 
most  efficacious  measures  for  preventing  the 
recurrence  of  so  great  a  calamity  as  a  general 
scarcity- of  provisions,  recently  prevalent,  but 
which  has  been  providentially  removed  by 
the  date"  seasonable  rains ;  and  we  gratefully 
own  the  beneficial  effects  of  your  honour's 
proclamation,  in  alleviating  the  distress  inci- 
dent to  a  dependence  on  a  resource  so  preca- 
rious as  that  of  a  supply  from  distant  coun- 
tries :— We  duly  appreciate  his  Majesty's  pa- 
ternal care  for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects  in 
this  colour,  when  we  contemplate  the  great 
importance  of  the  extended  establishment  of 
the  free  ports  and  ports  of  entry  and  clear- 
ance : Your    honour    may  rely  on    our 

granting  such  supplies  for  the  exigencies  of 
government,  as  the  extent  of  our  means,  and 
the  existing  circumstances  of  the  country, 
will  justify. — Wo  are  happy  to  be  assured  by 
your  honour  of  the  general  improved  state  of 
the  militia,  and  of  the  system  of  regularity,  ■ 
economy,  and  military  arrangement,  which, 
under  your  honour's  direction,  exists  in  the 
present  establishment  of  forts  and  batteries, 
as  regulated  by  the  act  of  the  last  session  :  — 
Fully  aware  that  our  present  meeting  is  in 
time  of  no  common  difficulty,  when  the  Bri- 
tish empire  is  engaged  in  a  most  arduous 
contest,  and  the  colonies  are  suffering  Under 
the  pressure  of  new  and' peculiar  distresses, 
we  are  sensible,  that  it  is  incumbent  upon 
us  to  sacrifice  our  individual  interests,  and 
to  unite  our  greatest  exertions  for  the  gene- 
ral weal :  and  we  rely  with  the  most  perfect 
confidence  on  your  honour's  assurance  or  a 
cordial  co-operation  in  every  measure,  which 
i's  calculated  to  increase  the  happiness,  pro- 
mote the  prosperity,  and  insure  the  safety  of 
this  country. 
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merce. On  the  representation  of  the  mi- 


Russia. Sequestration  of  English  Pro- 
perty ;  dotted  at  Petersburg!:.,  Nov.  10, 
180/. 

By  our  Ukase  of  the  2Sth  Oct.  last,  to 
the  Minister  o(  Commerce,  Count  N.  Rau- 
miantzoff,  regarding  the  laying  on  an  em- 
bargo upon  the  English  property  in  Russia, 
we  ordered  liquidation  commksions  to  be 
formed  here,  at  Riga,  and  at  Archangel,  un- 
der the  controul  of  the   College  of  Com- 


nister,  that  the  liquidation  complains  ap- 
pointed in  1800,  were,  by  their  mode  of 
conducting  business  of  jhis  nature,  perfectly 
adequate  to  the  object  in  view.  We  now 
order  that  liquidation  commissions  be  at 
present  appointed,  in  every  respect,  strictly- 
according  to  the  principles  and  spirit  of  the 
Ukase  given  the  25th  of  Nov.  1800,  upon  a 
report  of  the  College  of  Commerce  in  con- 
sequence of  the  embargo  laid  that  year  on 
the  property  of  the  English,  with  this  only 
alteration,  that  the  fixed  number  of  Russian 
merchants  to  be  chosen  for  the  liquidation 
•commission  of  this  plan,  but  not  otherwise 
appointed  than  with  the  confirmation  of  the 
minister,  and  in  the  other  towns  with  the 
confirmation  of  the  chief  authorities  conti- 
guous thereto. — The  said  commissioners  are 
to  take  cognizance  of  all  the  goods  and  pro- 
perty of  the  English  which  were  embargoed 
by  our  Ukase  of  the  21st  (ult.)  Oct.  1807"; 
and  this  sequestration  is  to  be  extended  to  all 
their  capital  monies  and  bills,  excepting 
their  monies  placed  in  our  Banks,  which,  by 
the  laws,  are  in  no  case  to  be  touched.  The 
Councillor  of  State,  and  Member  of  the 
College  of  Commerce,  Baikoff,  is  to  be  pre- 
sident in  the  commission  here. 

French  Commercial  Decree,  signed, 
Napoleon,  and  dated  at  Milan,  Nov.  23, 
180/. 

Napoleon,  Emperor  of  the  French, 
King  of  Italy,  and  Prelector  of  the  Confede- 
ration of  the  Rhine. — Upon  the  report  of 
our  Minister  of  the  Finances,  we  have  de- 
creed, and  decree  as  follows : — Art.  I.  All 
vessels  which,  after  having  touched  at  Eng- 
land, from  any  motive  whatsoever,  shall  en- 
ter the  ports  of  France,  shall  be  seized  and 
fiscatcd,  as  well  as  their  cargoes,  without 
exception  or  distinction  of  commodities  or 
merchandize. — II.  The  captains  of  vessels 
who  shall  enter  the  ports  of  France,  shall, 
on  the  day  of  their  arrival,  proceed  to  the 
office  of  the  Imperial  Customs,  and  there 
make  a  declaration  of  the  place  from  which 
they  sailed,  of  the  ports  they  have  put  into, 
and  exhibit  their  manifests,  bills  of  lading, 

sea-papers,    and    log-books. When  the 

captain  shall  have  signed  and  delivered  his 
declaration,  and  communicated  his  papers, 
the  head  officer  of  the  customs  shall  interro- 
gate the  sailors  separately,  in  ihe  presence  of 
two  overseers.  If  it  results  from  this  exa- 
mination that  the  vessel  has  touched  at  Eng- 
land, independent  of  the  seizure  and  confis- 
cation of  the  said  sh'ip  and  cargo,  the  cap- 
tain, as  well  as  those  sailors,  who,  upon  exa- 
minations shall  have  made  a  false  dedara- 
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tion,  shall  be  deemed  prisoners,  and  shall  not 
be  set  at  liberty  until  after  having  paid  the 
sum  of  60,000  franks,  as  a  personal  penalty 
for  the  captain,  and  500  franks  for  each  of 
the  sailors  so  arrested,  over  and  above  the 
pains  incurred  by  those  who  falsify  their  pa- 
pers and  log-books. — III.  If  advice  or  infor- 
mation communicated  to  the  directors  of 
our  customs  give  rise  to  any  susdicions  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  cargoes,  they  shall  be  pro- 
visionally warehoused  until  it  is  ascertained 
and  decided  that  they  do  not  come  from 
England  or  her  colonies IV.  Our  com- 
missaries for  commercial  relations,  who  de- 
liver certificates  of  origin  for  merchandize 
laden  in  the  ports  of  their  residence  destined 
for  that  of  France,  shall  not  confine  them- 
selves to  an  attestation  that  the  merchandise 
or  commodities  do  not  come  from  England 
or  her  colonies  or  commerce  j  they  shall  in- 
dicate the  place  of  origin,  the  documents 
which  have  been  laid  before  them  in  support 
of  the  declaration  which  has  been  made  to 
them,  and  the  name  of  the  ship  on  board  of 
which  they  have  been  primarily  transported 
from   the   place  of  origin  into  that  of  their 

residence.  ■ 

Poutugal. Gen.  Junot's  Proclamation, 

upon  entering  Lisbon,  Nov.  30,   I8O7. 

Inhabitants  of  Lisbon, My  army  is 

sbout  entering  your  walls ;  it  was  coming 
fax  the  purpose  of  rescuing  your  ports  and 
your  prince  from  the  influence  of  England. 
— But  this  prince,  so  respectable  by  his  vir- 
tue, has  allowed  himself  to  be  hurried  away 
by  the  counsels  of  some  wicked  men  who 
surrounded  him,  and  he  is  gone  to  fling  him- 
self into  the  arms  of  his  enemies.  He  has 
been  made  to  feel  apprehensive  for  his  per- 
sonal safety,  his  subjects  have  been  counted 
for  nothing,  and  his  interests  sacrificed  to  the 
base  cowardice  of  some  courtiers. — Inhabi- 
tants of  Lisbon,  remain  quiet  within  \our 
houses  ;  fear  neither  me  nor  my  army  ;  we 
are  formidable  only  to  the  enemy  and  to  the 
wicked.  The  great  Napoleon,  my  master, 
sends  me  to  protect  you. 


Italy. Napoleon's     Decree,     adopting 

Eugen.%  Eeanharhois,  as  his   successor  in 
Italy. — Dated  at  Milan,   Ittlk  Dec.  ISO/. 
We,  Napoleon,  by  the  Grace  of  God, 
and  the  Constitution    of  the   Empire,  Em- 
peror of    the    French,  and   King   of  Italy, 

decree  as  follows: -Art.    1.     We  adopt 

for  our  son,  Prince  Eugene  Beauharnois, 
Arch  Chancellor  of  State  of  our  Empire  of 
France,  and  Viceroy  of  our  Kingdom  of 
Italy. 2.  The   Crown    of  Italy  shall  be, 


after  us,  and  in  default  of  our  children,  and 
male  legitimate  descendfnts,  hereditary  in 
the  person  of  Prince  Eugene,  and  his  direct 
legitimate  descendants  from  male  to  male  by 
order  of  primogeniture,  to  the  perpetual 
exclusion  of  women  and  th?ir   descendants. 

3.   In  default   of    our  sons   and  male 

descendants,  and  the  sons11  and  male  descent 
dants  of  Prince  Eugene,  the  Crown  of  Italy 
shall  devolve  to  the  son  and  nearest  relative 
of  such  of  the  Princes  ot  our  blood,  as  shall 

then  reign  in  France. 4.  Prince  Eugene, 

our  son,  shall  enjoy  all  the  honours  attached 

to  our  adoption. 5..  The  right  which  our 

adoption  gives  him  shall  never,  in  any  case, 
authorize  him  or  his  descendants  to  urge  any 
pretensions  lo  the  Crown  of  France,  the 
succession  to  which  is  invariably  fixed. 

The  decree  of  the  20th  confers  upon 
Prince  Eugene  Napoleon  the  title  of  Prince 
•of  Venice.  Another  decree  confers  upon 
"  our  welUbeloved  grand-daughter,  Princess 
Josephine,  as  a  mark  of  our  satisfaction  to  our 
good  city  of  Bologna,"  thetitle  of  Princess  of 
Bologna.  Another  decree  declares,  the  Chan- 
cellor Melzi,  Duke  of  Lodi.  After  the  above 
decrees  had  been  read,  the  Emperor  made 
the  following  speech  : — 

Gentlemen,  Possidenti,  Dotti,  and  Com- 
mereianti,  I  see  you  with  pleasure  about  my 
throne.  Returned  after  3  years  absence,  I 
am  pleased  at  remarking  the  progress  which 
my  people  have  made — but  how  many  things 
remain  to  be  done  to  efface  the  faults  of  our 
forefathers,  and  to  render  you  worthy  of  the 
destiny  I  am  preparing  for  you, — The  intes- 
tine divisions  of  our  ancestors,  their  misera- 
rable  egotism  to  particular  cities,  paved  the 
way  for  the  loss  of  all  our  rights.  The  coun- 
try was  disinherited  of  its  rank  and  its  dig- 
nity ;  that  country  which  in  more  distant 
ages  had  carried  so  far  the  honour  of  its  arms 
and  the  eclat  of  its  virtues.  I  will  make  my 
glory  consist  in  regaining  that  eclat  and  those 
virtues. — Citizens  of  Italy,  I  have  done  much 
for  you  ;  I  will  do  much  more.  But  on  your 
side,  united  in  heart  as  you  are  in  interest 
with  my  people  of  Fiance,  consider  them  as 
elder  brother.  Always  behold  the  source  of 
our  prosperity,  the  guarantee  of  our  institu- 
tions, and  that  of  our  independence  in  the 
union  of  the  Iron  Crown  with  thai  of  my 
Imperial  Crown. 
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Mr.  For    being  then  secretary   of  statfe 


Two  historical  facts. During'  the  existence  of  the  late   ministry 

for  foreign  affairs,  the  son  of  the  then  Lord  Chancellor,  Erskine,  was  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  to 
the  American  States,  that  young  gentleman  being  then  called  to  the  bar  in  England.  About  the  same  time, 
the  Lord  Chancellor  F.rskine  gave  to'a  son  of  Mrs.  Bouverie  a  living,  in  the  church  of  England,,  generally 
estimate:!  to  be  worth  twelve  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
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SUMMARY  OF  POLITICS. 
Parliamentary     Proceedings    (con- 
tinued from  page  l/i). — I.  Vote  of  T/uwks. 
II.     American  States.     III.   Danish  Ki[m- 

dition. On     Thursday,     the     23th      of 

January,    a     motion    was     made,     in   both 
Houses,  to  give  die  thanks  of  parliament  to 
the  fleet  and  army  employed  in  the   Copen- 
hagen expedition.     At  the  time,  when   the 
titles  and  marks  of  honour  were  bestowed, 
upon  Admiral   Gambier  atld   others,  I   ex- 
pressed my  opinion,  that  the   measure    was 
wrong;  because,  though  the  success  of  the 
enterprize  was  of  great  national  importance, 
to  insure  that  success  required  neither  cou- 
rage  nor   skill,  except,  perhaps,  in    a  few 
■    persons   of    inferior    rank  ;     because,  from 
the  very  statement  of  the  advocates    of  the 
ministers,  it  appeared,  that  the  means  pro- 
vided were  such,  as,  when  compared    with 
the    object    to    be  accomplished,    rendered 
failure  morally  impossible  ,  because  it  would 
have  been  a  crime  to    fail,  and  that,  there- 
fore, to  succeed  was  little  more  than  a  nega- 
tive   merit ;     because,     in  short,   to  bestow 
honours  upon  the  commanders   of  such  an 
expedition,  was  to   proclaim  to  the  world, 
that  it  was,  in  English  commanders,  a  great 
merit,  a  highly  distinguishing  characteristic, 
not    to   be  drivellers,  or    traitors,  since   no 
men   of  common  understanding  could  have 
tailed,    unless  from     a    want    of    fidelity. 
These  arguments,  and  some  others,  which 
were  made  use   of  in  the    Register,  and  in 
other  public  prints,  at  the   time  referred  to, 
have   now  been    repeated    in    parliament ; 
against  these    arguments  nothing    of   any 
weight  has  been   urged;  and  it  does,  to  me 
at  least,    clearly   appear,  that  the   vote   of 
thanks,  as  well  as  the  other  honours,  have, 
id  this  instance,  been   prostituted   to  party 
purposes,  that  is  to  say,  to   the   purpose  of 
giving  to  the  whole  measure  an  eclat  which 
it  did  not  deserve,  with  a  view  of  enhancing, 
in  the  minds  of  the   people,  the  merit  of 
the  present  ministers.     But,  while  the  spirit 
of  party  appears  to  have  dictated  the  motion 
for  a  vote   of  thanks,  there   has  appeared, 
in  the  opposition  to  it,  a  spirit  of  exactly 
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the     same    character.       Messrs.    Windham 
andTierney    (the   latter  of  whom    had    al- 
most sworn,  that   he  never  would  belong  ro 
any    ministry    or   party     with    the  former) 
seemed  to  have,  for  their  grand  object,  the 
indulgence  of  their  spleen  against  Sir  Home 
Popham,  who,    it    must  be  confessed,   has 
been  a  zealous  and  formidable    opponent  to 
them  in  politic,  but  who,  upon   that  very 
account,  should,  on  this  occasion,  have  es- 
caped particular   notice.        Mr.    Windham 
bestows     many    compliments    upon   Lords 
Cathcart    and  Gambier ;     with    recpect   to 
ffcertij   he  takes  care   to    rub    off  with    one 
hand. what  he  lays   on  with   the  other;   he 
brings  forward  the  excellence  of  the  private 
character   of  the  one,  and  the  past  services- 
(though  he  does  not  particularize  them)   of 
theotharj   but,   of  Sir  Hon^g    Popham    he 
recollects  nothing   but  the  demerits.       He 
takes,  or  rather,  he   finds  out,  occasion    to 
observe,  that  "  one  ostensible  part   of  the 
"  expedition  had  been  entrusted    to   an  of- 
"  freer,  who  could  only  plead,  in   his    be- 
''   half,    the   approbation    of   a   self-crested 
"  tribunal,  in  opposition    to  a   sentence  of 
"  condemnation,    which    had  lately     been 
"  passvid  upon  him  by  one  legally  constitv.t- 
"  ed,    and    who,  in    his   fortune,   had  ex- 
"  emplified  the  eld  adage,  "  that  when  the; 
"  King  loses,  the  Knave  wins  ;"  an  ada^e, 
which   must    be  very    old     indeed,     for,     I 
scarcely  think    that  any    man    now  fivftrg 
ever  heapd  of  it  before.     It  was  travelling 
quite    out   of  the  natural  course  to  notice, 
in  this  particular  manner,  Sir  Home  Popham 
and  his  court  martial,  especially  as  no  parti- 
cular mention  had  been  made  of  his  senices, 
upon  this  occasion,  by   the   ministers,  and 
as  he  had  received  no  sort  of  reward,  though 
it  was  pretty   generally   understood,  that  of 
the  merit  of  the  execution  of  the  measure, 
no  small  share  did  belong  to  him.     Certain- 
ly,  the  approbation  of  the  Lloyd's  men  d  d 
him  no  honour  j  or,  if  he   were,  as  he  ap- 
peared to  be,  so  very  proud  of  the  swords  and 
the  thanks,  which  they  had  to  bestow,  one 
might,  with   little  regret,  see   him   left  to 
them  as  his  sole  possession   in   this   ways- 
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but,  it  is,  I  think,  as  certain,  the  "  legally 
tc  constituted  tribunal,"  of  which  Mr. 
Windham  speaks,  was  a  thing,  which  he 
and  his  late  colleagues  might  as  well  have 
kept  out  of  sight  j  for,  though  the  letter  of 
the  law  might  not  be  violated  in  the  consti- 
tuting of  that  tribunal,  no  great  pains  were 
taken  to  adhere  to  its  spirit.  I  am  one  of 
those,  who  censured,  in  all  its  parts,  the 
expedition  to  Buenos  Ayres.  I  looked  upon 
it,  and  I  still  look  upon  it,  as  a  mere  mo- 
ney-making adventure  ;  but,  it  does  appear, 
from  the  evidence  given  at  the  court-mar- 
tial, that  Sir  Home  Popham  was,  by  the 
minister,  invested  with  somewhat  of  discre- 
tionary powers,  and  the  public  will  not  fail 
to  recollect,  that  no  court-martial  was  talk- 
ed of,  until  the  intelligence  arrived,  that  the 
place  had  been  re-captured  by  the  Spaniards. 
Whatever  might  be  the  demerits  of  Sir 
Home  Popham,  however,  his  court-martial 
should  have  been  constituted  in  the  usual 
way,  and  in  that  way  the  proceedings  against 
him  ought  to  have  been  conducted.  The 
law,  relative  to  the  constituting  of  courts- 
martial,  makes  provision,  that  the  members, 
if  there  be  a  sufficient  number,  shall  con- 
sist of  persons  stationed  at  the  place  where 
the  court  is  held ;  and,  it  authorizes  the 
taking  in  of  two  or  three  commanders,  if 
there  should  not  be  captains  enough  present, 
rather  than  bring  members  from  another 
station.  Was  this  law,  so  well  calculated 
to  insure  impartiality,  by  preventing  selec- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  prosecutor,  observ- 
ed on  the  occasion  referred  to  r  In  the 
letter  perhaps  it  was  ;  for  several  of  the  ad- 
mirals, members  of  the  court,  did  hoist  their 
flags  at  Portsmouth,  during  the  trial,  and 
a  little  before  the  trial ;  but  they  struck  those 
flags. immediately  afterwards,  returning  from 
whence  they  came  ;  and,  though  they  might 
be  said  to  be  stationed  at  Portsmouth,  I 
shall  leave  the  proceeding  to  be  boasted  of 
by  those  who  were- then  ministers.  There 
was,  it  appears  from  the  proceedings  of  the 
court,  a  "  learned"  counsellor,  Mr.  Jarvis, 
sent  down  by  the  Admiralty  to  plead  against 
the  prisoner,  a  thing  totally  unprecedented 
in  the  naval  history  of  England.  If,  in  send- 
ing down  a  counsellor  to  plead,  and  in  making 
the  court  consist  of  admirals,  the  object  was 
to  give  dignity  and  solemnity  to  the  proceed- 
ing, how  came  it  to  pass,  that  neither  of 
these  precautions  was  taken  in  the  case  ef 
Captain  Whitby,  who  was  tried,  at  the 
same  port,  upon  a  charge,  grounded  upon 
a  complaint  of  the  American  government, 
thaHrBiiad£ti6^tedjije  law  of  nations,  that 
he -J>ad  been  ^gtsiljfy  M  an  act  of  aggression 
■■cainst  thenr  iar^u»\&-u  waters,  and  that 
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he  had  wounded  many,  and  murdered  one, 
of  their  seamen  ?  This  trial,  in  which  the 
good-understanding  and,  perhaps,  the  peace, 
of  two  nations  were  involved,  did,  surely 
require  as  much  dignity  and  solemnity  as  it 
was  possible  to  give  it;  yet,  Captain  Whit- 
by was  tried  in  the  usual  way  ;  no  admirals 
assumed  temporary  command  upon  the  occa- 
sion, and  no  counsellor  was  sent  down  by 
the  admiralty  to  plead  against  him.  These 
are  facts,  which  nobody  will  attempt  to 
deny ;  and,  with  these  facts  before  them, 
I  shall  leave  my  readers  to  judge,  whether 
it  would  not  have  been  full  as  well,  if  Mr. 
Windham  had  suffered  the  recollection  of 
Sir  Home  Popham's  court -martial,  to  re- 
main as  a  source  of  secret  consolation  to  those 
by  whom  that  court-martial  was  ordered  and 
organized.  Mr.  Tierney  is  reported  to  have 
said  :  "  Why  should  not  the  house  attend 
"  to  the  dignified  example  set  them  by  ano- 
"  ther  distinguished  assembly — Lloyd's  Cof- 

"  fee-house    Men  ? Those     gentlemen 

"  knew  the  true  value  of  their  approbation. 
"  and  were  resolved  not  to  be  lavish  of  it  - 
"  for  they  had  not  yet  honoured  this  extra* 
"  ordinary  service  with  their notice,  n-otwith- 
"  standing  their  great  favourite  (sir  Home 
"  Popham)  was  captain  of  the  fleet.  He 
"  believed  for  his  part  that  those  gentlemen 
"  had  been  disappointed  :  it  was  well 
"  known  that  they  had  not  received  the 
"  slightest  notice  of  the  signature  of  the 
"  capitulation  in  sufficient  time  to  apprize 
"  them  of  the  period  at  which  the  Danes 
"  begun  to  be  at.open  war  with  us.  Would 
"  ministers  affect  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
"  sentiments  of  merchants  in  the  Rus- 
"■  sion  trade  upon  that  head  ?  Had 
"  they  not  actually  been  furnished  with 
"  -a  list,  setting  forth  the  number  of 
"  vessels  captured  ?  This  must  have  been 
"  a  sore  disappointment  to  the  trading  spe- 
"  culations  of  the  gentlemen  at  Lloyd's; 
fl  they  who  had  so  relied  on  their  favourite, 
"  the  gallant  officer,  who  while  smarting  un- 
te  der  the  sentence  of  a  court  martial,  was 
"  entrusted  with  a  command  of  great  trust, 
"  and  put  above  the  heads  of  his  seniors, 
"  men  of  approved  service  and  unimpeached 
"  character.  But  notwithstanding  the  op- 
"  portunity  afforded  their  favourite,  and 
"'  though  he  was  in  such  habits  of  intimacy 
"  with  the  mayor  of  Birmingham,  the  al- 
"  derma n  of  this  place  and  of  that,  he  (Mr. 
"  T.)  did  fear  that  this  officer  had  failed  in 
"  satisfying  the  expectations  of  his  friends 
"  at  Lloyd's."  Mr.  Tierney  seems  to  envy 
Sir  Home  Popham  the  honour  of  possessing 
these  friends  at  Lloyd's.  But,  since  when 
is  it,  that  the  late  ministers  have  begun  to 
.  .  . 
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talk  (in  public)   thus  contemptuously  about 
the  Lloyd's  men  ?     They  said  not  a  word  of 
this   sort  while    they  were  in  office.     They 
did,  indeed,  before  they  were  in  office,  form 
a  resolution,  I  believe,  to  make  the  Lloyd's 
fund  a  question  in  parliament  ;   but,  having 
obtained  their  offices,   they  appear   to   have 
thought  it  wise  not  to    offend   the  city  and 
its     connections.     For     this,     amongst   the 
million  other    acts    of   meanness   that    they 
were  guilty  of,  I  was  glad  to  see  them  over- 
thrown.    But,  what    had   the   Lloyd's  men 
and  their  vases  and  swords  and  heir-looms  to 
do  with  the  Danish  expedition  :     And  what 
had  the  former  conduct  of  Sir  Home   Pop- 
ham    ro   do   with    the    question   before  the 
House  ?     Why  this,  that  Sir  Home   Pop- 
ham  was  a  favourite    with   the  merchants  ; 
that  the  merchants  had  suffered  by  the  Danish 
expedition  ;   and  that  Sir  Home  Popham  was 
known   to  have  had  a  considerable  share    in 
the  execution  of  that  expedition.     No:  this 
was  not  the  cTiuse  of  his  being  dragged  for- 
ward ;   the  true  cause  was,   that  the  iate  mi- 
nistry had,  in  various  ways,  felt  the  effects  of 
his  talents,  as  a  politician  ;   that  is  io  say,  as 
a  contestor  of  boroughs,  and  an  exposer  of 
their  errors   and   faults  ;    and,  it  was    well 
Worthy  of  remark,   that  not  one  of  the  mi- 
nisters  opened    his    lips   in    defence  of  Sir 
Home   Popham,    who,    in  consequence  of 
being  a  person  interested    in  the  discussion, 
was  absent  from   his    place   in    the   House. 
There  has,  I  daresay,  been  some  littleenvy  ex- 
cited in  the  naval  service,  by  the  preference, 
which  was,  upon  this  occasion,  given  to  Sir 
Home  Popham.     It   was    to   humour    this, 
that  the   attack  upon   him    was  made  ;  and, 
therefore,   it  was  the  duty  of  the  ministers 
to  repel  that  attack.      But,    these   ministers 
are,  I  will  engage,  of  the  true  breed  ;  and, 
it  so,  they  will   never    hesitate    to    sacrifice 
any  one  to  their  own'  convenience,  however 
they  may  have  profited  from-  his  exertions'^ 
and,  moreover,  it  is  precisely  iii  proportion   j 
to   those  exertions    that    they  are  disposed 
to  sacrifice  him,  because  they  well   know, 
that,  in  that  same  proportion,   it  is    impro- 
bable that  he  should  go  over   to  their   oppo- 
fiee'ts.    Tims,  they  first  receive  the  benefit  of 
a   man's   talents  and   zeal;  ana,  when  they 
perceive,  that  he   has,   in,  supporting  them, 
incurred  the  implacable  enmity  of  their  op- 
ponents, they,  without  the  least  hesitation, 
and,  as  if  it    were  a    matter  of  course,  give 
him  up  to  be  worried  by  ;hose  opponents, 
taking  to  themselves  the  merit   of  having, 
by  implication,  disowned  bin]  ;  a  refinement 
in  baseness,   which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  none 
but  courtiers  have    pet  discovered,    and  the 
effects  ©f  which    Sir    Home    Popham,  fol- 
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lowing  the  fate  of  Sir  Harry  Mildmay,  is  in 
a  fair  way  of  feeling  to  their  heart's  content. 
With  so  much  experience  of  this  sort  before 
him,  it  is,  to  me,  a   surprising  thing,  that 
any   one  of    "  the    representatives   of    the 
people  ;"  any  one  of  those  worthy  gentlemen, 
who,  from  motives   so   disinterested,    take 
upon  them  the  labour  of  law-giving,  should 
ever  become  what  is  called  a  partizan  of  any 
set  of  placemen,  or,  at  least,  that  he  should 
ever  discover  any  thing  like  zeal,  like  sin- 
cerity,     in    their   cause.       It    is  surprising, 
that  all  men  do  not  imitate  the  Saints ;   that 
is  to  say,  give  a  measured  support ;  always 
keep  safely    "  upon   their    haunches,"    as 
some  one  said  of  Pitt ;  and,  upon  no  occa- 
sion, suffer  them'selves  to  be  urged  into  full 
speed.     If  actual  recompence  be  the  object, 
the    example  of    Swift's   Bedlamite   is  the 
thing  :   "  Give  me   a   penny,  and  I'll  sing 
"  you  a  song  ;  but  give  me  the  penny  first." 
To  return,    now,    to  the  debate  :     it  end- 
ed in   a   division  of  1C)  against  the  vote  of 
thanks  and    100  for  it,  Sir  Francis   Burdett  ' 
having  insisted  upon  dividing  the  honourable 
house,  sorely   against  the  will  of  the  outs, 
who,  as  fast  as  they  finished  their  speeches, 
marched  away,  Mr.Tierney  having  express- 
ly stated,  that  it  was  not  intended  to  have 
a    division,    seeming  not   to    perceive,  that 
any  member  might  call  for  it,  or,   in  a   mo- 
ment of    forgetfulness,    looking    upon     all 
those,  who  sat  on  the  same  side  with  him- 
self, as  being  the  subalterns :and  privates   of 
a  well-drilled  party  ;  a  state  of  things  which 
Mr.  Tierney  will  never  see  again  as  long   as 
he  lives.     When  the  thanks  came  to  be  com- 
municated, on  Monday,  the  first  of  February  ,"'- 
it    Avas    curious    enough    to   observe,     that, 
though  Sir  Arthur  Welles'ey  was  the    last 
upon  the  list  of  the  generals  present,  mors 
than  one   half  of  the  Speaker's  speech  was 
addressed    to    him,     exclusively,    upon    the 
score  of  his  services  in  India,  of  which  servi- 
ces not  a  word   had  been   said  in  the  *ote  of 
the  House,   and  of  which  services  many  of 
thorns  who  joined  in  the  vote,  might. possibly, 
think  differently  from  the  Speaker.  Sir  Home  ' 
Popham,  in    his  answer  to  the   Speaker,   is 
reported  to  li3ve  said,  by  way  of  conclusion  : 
"   that    his   lite   should    be  devoted   to   the 
"  service    of    his     beloved    sovereign    and 
"  his   esteemed  country,"     I  do  not  wish  to 
play   the  critic;  but,  there  is   something  so 
maiked   here,  that,  if  the.  report  be  coirect, 
I  must   say,  that  I  think  Sir  Home's  a  very 
bad  taste.  Plain  "  king  and  country"  would 
have  been  best  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  no  distinc- 
tion should  have  been  made  between  them. 
There  is,  besides,  no  reason  in  the  distinction 
made  by  Sir  Home.     The  love  that  he  fe»ls 
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for  the  king  can  be  of  no  other  sort  than  that 
which  a  man  feels  for  his  country.  The 
idea  of  any  personal  affection,  in  this  case, 
is  ridiculous.  The  feeling  is  that  of  love 
for  the  king,  as  king  ;  for  the  kingly  office, 
in  fact,  and  for  thai  only  because  it  is  looked 
upon  as  being  the  repository  of  the  honour 
and  guardianship  of  the  country.  To  use, 
therefore,  an  epithet  of  ardent  affection  to 
the  former,  and  one  of  sober,  after-mar- 
riage regard  to  the  latter,  was,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  to  shew  no  great  degree  of judg- 
ment, and  might,  if  coming  from  a  person  less 
enthusiastic,   give  rise  to  suspicions,  that  the 

motive  was  not  altogether,  disinterested 

]I.  On  Tuesday,  the  2d.  instant,  Mr.  Eden 
(Lord  Auklapd's  eldest  son,  and  the  new 
Teller  of  the  Exchequer,  I  presume)  made 
a  motion  for  laying  beiore  the  house  a  copy 
of  Mr.  Jefferson's  message  to  the  senate  of 
the  American  States,  relating  to  the  non- 
ratification  of"  the  treaty,  made  with  us, 
during  the  late  administration..  Ihe  pro- 
fessed motive  of  this  motion  was  to  shew, 
that  the  president  had  not  the  power  of 
rejecting  the  treaty,  without  the  consent 
of  the  senate;  that  that  consent  had  not 
been  obtained  ,  and  that,  in  fact,  it  might 
yet  be  ratified,  though  the  king  had  said,  in 
his  speech,  that  the  ratification  had  been 
refused  Mr  Eden  appears  to  be  deeply 
read  in  the  little  pamphlet,  called  "  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  Slates  of  Ame- 
.rica  ;"  but,  ii  I  recollect  rightly,  that  pamph- 
let, which  is,  however,  a  very  flexible  piece 
of  stuff,  says  not  a  word  about  non-ralifica- 
tion  of  treaties.  The  president  is  to  make 
treaties,  and  when  he  is  satisfied  with  them 
himself,  he  is  to  lay  them  before  the  senate 
for  their  approbation,  or  disapprobation  ; 
but,  if  he  be  not  himself  satisfied  with  what 
his  negociators  have  done,  he  wants  no  vote 
of  the  senate  to  authorize  him  to  send  a 
treaty  back  again  ;  or,  if  it  so  please  him, 
toput  an  end  to  the  negotiation  ;  so  that, 
he  has  the  power,  at  all  times,  to  refuse  to 
ratify  a  treaty,  and,  in  the  case  before  us, 
thai  refusal  was  given.'  The  collateral  mat- 
ter of  Mr.  Eden's  speech  was,  however,  of 
the  most  importance.  lie  expressed  his 
Lope,  that  the  treaty  might  vet  be  ratified. 
It  may,,  if  the  president  should  be  in- 
duced to  change  his  opinion  of  us  •  but, 
if  he  does  change  that  opinion,  it  ceitainly 
will  not  be  owing  to  the  expression,  on  our 
part,  of  any  such  hopes,  and  particularly  if 
we  express  them  in  parliament.  .Such 
hopes,  if  they  are  very  dear  to  Mr.  Eden's 
heart,  are,  1  am  convinced,  much  more 
likely  to  be  realized  from  the  effect  of  the 
k...,  s  proclamation  relating  to  English  sea- 
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men  and  others  becoming  citizens  of  Ame- 
rica, his  orders  in  council  relating  to  com- 
merce, and  his  orders  for  the  sending  out  of 
ships,  troops,  and  powder  and  ball  to  Ame- 
rica. Speculations  are  afloat  as  to  what  the 
Americans  will  next  do  j  for  to  remain  as 
they  are  is  a  tm  ral  impossibility.  They 
have,  for  a  long  time,  been  complaining  of 
our  laws  oi  blockade  ;  and,  as  tiie  end  of 
all  their  ridiculous  threats,  all  their  swagger- 
ing denunciaiions,  they  blockade  them- 
selves, atifl  that,  too,  in  then  own  ports.. 
Some  think,  that  their  next  measure  will 
be,  when  they  have  got  in  all  their  ships, 
to  invade  Canada.  This  they  can  do,  but 
not  without  men  and  arms  and  cannon  and 
ammunition  ;  and  these  cost  money.  They 
would  easily  penetrate  into  the  country  j  but 
the  country  without  Quebec  is  nothing, 
and  they  know  from  disgraceful  experience, 
what  it  is  to  attack  Quebec.  They  will, 
besides,  have  upper  Canada  first  to  subdue  ; 
and  in  that  country,  they  will  have  to  de- 
feat a  good  number  of  Scotchmen,  who  are 
not  apt  to  lay  down  their  arms  till  they  have 
made  their  assailants  feel  the  effects  of  them. 
They  must  defeat  these  Scotchmen,  or  they 
will  have  them  in  their  rear,  together  with 
a  company  or  two  of  artillery.  So  that, 
even  an  inroad  into  Canada,  though  it  may 
be,  by  a  vast  superiority  of  numbers, 
effected,  will  be,  by  no  means,  a  holiday 
enterprize,  nor  an  enterprize  of  little  ex- 
pense. And,  whence  is  the  money  to 
come?  1  have  before  stated,  that  there  are, 
in  the  American  States,  no  internal  taxes, 
and  have  shewn,  that,  in  case  of  war  with 
us,  it  will  be  impossible  to  collect  an  inter- 
nal tax  ;  that  the  whole  of  the  revenue 
arises  from  custom-!;,  use  duties  ;  that  four- 
fifihs  of  these  arise  from  commerce  with 
us  ;  that  the  whole  annua!  revenue  is  about 
15,000,000  of  dollars;  that  more  than  one 
half  ot  tins  is  required  to  meet  the  annual 
expenses  of  the  national  debt  ;  and,  that, 
of  course,  a  war  with  us,  while  it  will  arid 
ten  fold  to  the  expenses,  will  almost  totally 
destroy  the  revenue,  having  the  national 
debt  to  pay  its  own  interest  and  the  govern- 
ment to  maintain  itself.  What,  then,  if 
they  resolve  upon  war,  is  to  be  done  ? 
Why,  ii  appears  to  me,  that  the  hist  step 
must  be  an  act  oi  confiscation  of  all  debts, 
private  as  well  as  public,  due  to  England,  and 
of  all  properly  owned  by  Englishmen.  The 
amount  ot  these  debts  and  of  this  property  may 
lie  about  ]2,000,URJ  of  pounds  sterling.  But, 
an  act  of  confiscation  would  not  .bring  more 
than  a  third  or  fourth  part  of  that  sum  into  the 
treasury.  What  it  would  bring  in  would, 
however,  enable  the  government  to  go  on  lor 
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3   while;   but,    a   creation   of  paper  money 
must  soon  follow;   and,  then  the  country  is, 
at   once,    in  a    state   of    revolution.     It   is 
thought",  by"  some  parsons,  thai  the  situation 
of -America  differs  materially,  in  this  respect, 
from   its  situation  at.  the  commencement  of 
her  revolutionary  war;  that,  banks  and  bank- 
notes having  become   so  general,  the  people 
will  not  be  alarmed  at  a  new  creation  of  such 
notes,  especially  as   it  will  take  place  by  de- 
grees.    Rut,  these  persons  do  not  appear  to 
me  to  reflect  upon  the  quantity  that  most  be 
created  in  proportion  to  those  already  exist- 
ing ;  that  the  notes    in  circulation  must  be 
doubled  in  the  first  year  ;   that  they  must  go 
on    increasing  in  quantity  at    the  same  rate, 
as   long   as  the  war  continues,  for  that  there 
will   not    be    there,   as    in   England,    taxes 
coming  in  to  pay  any  part  of   them   off;   in 
short,  that  it  must  be  an' issue  of  paper  with 
the  notorious   want  of  capital    in  those  who 
make  that  issue.     Under  thee  circumstan- 
ces, not  forgetting  the  effect  of  the  recollec- 
tion  of  the  old  paper-money,  sacks   full  of 
which -are,  by  some  persons    in  the  country, 
kept   as  a   memorial   of    the   good   faith  of 
"   King  Cong,"  it  is  naturally  to   be  expect- 
ed, that,  at  the  first  additional  issue  of  paper- 
money,  a  depreciation   of  two  or  three  for 
one  would  take  place.     Nay,  I   would  take 
an   even  bett,    that,    at  this  moment,    many 
people  are   hoarding    up   their  dollars ;   and 
that,  if  an  accommodation  be  not  made  with 
England,  in  a  very  few  months,  there  will  be 
a  regular  trade  of  barter  for    paper  against 
money,  at  a  depreciation  ot  one  half.     As  to 
"  loans,"  oi  which    some  persons  talk,  who 
will  lend  to   a  government  that  has  no  inter- 
nal   revenue?   Who   will   lend  to  a  govern- 
ment,  that   will  be   obliged  to  acknowledge 
that  it  has  no  revenue  at  all ;   and,   that  it  is 
totally  unable  to   pay  the  interest  (except  in 
depreciated    paper)    of    its    former   loans? 
France  and  Holland  lent  America    money, 
during  the  revolutionary  war.     Can  they  do 
it  now  ?  And,  if  they  could,   would  they  do 
it,   under  circumstances  such  as  now  exist  ? 
During  the  revolutionary  war,    though  the 
commerce  of  America  suffered  greatly,  and 
though  the  people  suffered  gready  from  that 
cause;  yet,    the  suffering  was    not   what  it 
would    now  be.     Then    our  enemies  were 
powerful  at  sea.     Their  fleets- were,   in  En- 
rope    and    the  West    Indies,    equal  to  our 
own,    in   point  of    numbers.     They  had  a 
powerful  fleet  upon  the  American  station; 
too  powerful,  at  one  time,   for  ours  to  ven- 
ture to  face.     Under  the  protection  of  these 
fleets,  the  American?  sent  out  shoals  of  pri- 
vateers, and  carried  on  a  great  deal  of  trade 
with  their  merchant  shins  under   the  same 
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protection.     Indeed,    daring    that  war  the 
American  mercantile  marine  increased;  and 
the  country  was,    too,   greatly   assisted    by 
trade  carried  on    under  neutral  flags.      How 
completely  she   would   now  be   destitute  of 
all  these  means  of  alleviating  her  sufferings, 
I   need    not    point   out.     The  contrast  will 
present    itself  to  every  mind,    except,  per- 
haps, to  the  minds  of  those,  who  negociated 
the  rejected  treaty,  and  who  left  the  question 
respecting  the  search  for  seamen   "  open  for 
future  discussion."     To   the  minds  of  men, 
who  could  consent  to  enter  upon   any  nego- 
ciation   whatever,    the    non-importation  act 
held,  in  the  way  of  a  rod,  over  their  backs, 
it  would  be  easy,  perhaps,  for  the  American, 
minister  to  make  it  appear,  that  his  country 
is  now  in  a  better  situation  for  war  than  she 
was  at  the  beginning  of  her   revolutionary 
contest;  but,   certainly,  not  to  the  mind»of 
any  other  human  being.     The  late  ministers 
talk  much   of  the   honour  of  the  country; 
but,  I  think,   (heir  opponents  may  safely  de- 
fy them  to  cite  any  transaction  so  dishonour- 
able   to    the    country  as    the   entering  upon 
this  treaty,    while  the  non-importation  act 
existed.     The  case  stands  thus  :   the  Ameri- 
cans make  a  demand  upon  us;  they  demand 
of  us  to  give  up,    to  stipulate,  to  sign  and 
seal  away,  a  right  of  inestimable  value  to  us. 
No  matter,  however,  what  be  the  nature  of 
the  demand,    a   demand  it  is,  and,   because 
we  do  not  immediately  yield,   they  pass  an 
act  for  the  well-known  and  openly  avowed 
purpose  of  compelling  us  to  yield.     There  is 
something,    too,  in  the    silent    language  of 
this   act   unbearably   insolent :   "we   know 
"  you  to  be  a  huckstering  nation  ;   we  know 
"  you  to   be  under  the  sway  of  your  ava- 
"   rice;   we    pass    this  act  to  compel  you  t» 
"  grant    us    that,  which,    in    the  end,   will 
"  ruin   your    maritime    power;    and,  with 
"  this    act  suspended   over  your  backs,  we 
"  will  negociate  with  you."     And,    to  our 
everlasting  shame,  they  found  in  England,  a 
set  of  men   perfectly  ready  to  enter    upon 
such   a   riegociation.     Thanks  to  the    king, 
we  have  got  rid  of  that  set  of  men,  of  Eord 
Holland  and  his  little  Scotch  squad  of   flat- 
tering scribblers.     This  conduct  on  our  part, 
was  the  cause  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  boldness  in 
rejecting  the  treaty;  and,  indeed,  his  bold- 
ness  was    quite  natural,   after    having  seen 
us  ready  to  enter  upon    a  negochtion  with 
the    oon  -  importation      act    in     existence, 
especially  when    he    saw,    that    our    nego- 
tiators had  left  the  question  of  his  arrogant 
demand  "  open  to  future  discussion."     This 
was  the  main  point;  and,  there  can  be  lit- 
tle doubt,  that  his  ministers   left    here,  told 
him  to  stand  firm,  and  that,  in  the  end,  our 
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reverses   upon   the   continent,  joined   with 
our  dread  of  the  non-importation  act,  would 
induce  us  to  submit.     Those  ministers  must, 
too,  have  perceived  of  what  sort  of  materials 
Lord  Holland  and  Lord  Auckland  were  com- 
posed •  they   must  have  perceived   that   the 
whole  thing  was,  with    them,  a   matter    of 
mere  trade,  and  not  of  polities ;  they  must 
have  perceived  the  set  of  notions  that    per- 
vaded the  minds  of  the  whole  cabinet ;  and, 
their   opinion,  upon  this  point,  being    sub- 
mitted to  Mr.  Jefferson,  he  would,  of  course, 
make   his  demands   accordingly.     So    that, 
again    I  say,  that,    if  we   have   war  with 
America,  the  fault  will  be  that  of  the  late 
ministers  and  not  of  the  present.     The  dis- 
pute is,   however,  now  brought  to  a  clearly 
understood  issue.     The  Americans  demand, 
that  we  shall  give  up  the  right  of  searching 
their  merchant  ships  for  men  ;   they    have 
passed  certain  acts  to  compel   us  to  submit 
to  that  demand  ;   and  the  king  has,   in  the 
most   solemn  manner,  declared  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  to  the  world,  that  to  that  demand 
he  "  never"  will  submit.     It  remains,  then, 
to  be  seen  ;   it  remains  for  the  world  to  wit- 
ness, which   of  the   two    will    hold    to    his 
word,    King    George,    or  "  King   Cong"  ; 
which  nation,  after  all  the  talk,  has  the  least 
fear   of  the    other,    England    or    America. 
The  officers,  who  have  been    selected  to  go 
out,  are  of  high  reputation  for  valour,  discre- 
tion, and  experience;  and  I,  for   my  part, 
confidently  anticipate  a  glorious  result,      it 
would,  perhaps,  be    as  weU,  when  the  seas 
are  clearof  ice,  which  will  be  in  the  month 
of  April,  not   to  wait   for  an    attempt  upon 
iNova    Scotia,  which  might  be    made  from 
some  of  the  Northern  States  ;    but  to  go  and 
burn  the  shipping  and  knock  down  the  town 
of  Falmouth,  and    inflict    the   like  punish- 
ment upon  a  few    other   places  ;  that    is    to 
fay,  if  the  Congress  do  not,  without  delay, 
place   things   in    their    former   state,  or,   at 
least,  if  they   can   be  proved  to  have  made 
any  preparations  for  war,  it  being  manifest 
that  such   preparations  are    levelled  at    us. 
The   effect    which   a    resolute   and    prompt 
mode  of  acting  towards  America  would  have 
in   Europe,    every'  man  of  discernment  will 
easily  perceive.  It  would  be  one  of  the  great 
means  of  enabling  us  to*  obtain   an   honour- 
able, a    safe,  a    lasting  peace,  in   Europe  ; 
such  a  peace  as  would  establish  it,  as  an  in- 
disputable fact,     that   the  independence  of 
England    was  not   to  be  injured   by  all    the 
nations  of  the  earth  combined.    Not  a  peace, 
like  that  of  Amiens,  in  which  we  appeared 
as    acknowledged    underlings  ;    in   .which, 
notwithstanding   all   our  endeavours  to    dis- 
guise it.,  we  stood  trembling  for  our  lives  $ 
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and,  after  which,  we  ourselves  were  en- 
gaged in  speculations  as  to  what  would  final- 
ly become  of  us.  Not  such  a  peace  as  this ; 
but  a  peace  which  shall  make  every  man 
feel  confident  of  future  safety,  and  that 
shall  deprive  all  those  who  would  prevent  an 
inquiry  into  the  terrible  abuses  that  exist, 
of  pretences  founded  upon  "  the  dangers 
of  the  country  ;"  a  peace  that  shall  put  an 
end  to  that  "  crisis  of  our  tale,"  in  which, 
for  so  many  years,  the  successive  factions 
have  told  us  that  we  existed.  But,  this 
sort  of  peace  is  not  to  be  brought  about  by 
"  motions  for  peace."  Motions  for  peace  ! 
"  Mr.  Whi thread's  motion  for  peace  !" 
What  can  this  mean  ?  Why  not  make  a 
motion  for  rain,  or  for  fair  weather  ?  What 
sense  can  there  be  in  such  a  motion  ?  The 
motion,  it  appears  tome,  should  be  for  an 
humble  petition  to  the  man,  who  has  sworn 
that  he  will  conquer  us.  There  would,  be 
some  sense  in  that,  but,  in  "  a  motion 
for  peace"  I  can  discover  nothing  that  is 
rational  ;  nothing  that  his  common  sense  in 
it,  except,  indeed,  it  be  for  peace  upon  the 
terms  stated  in  the  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Roscoe 
(which  pamphlet  it  shall  be  my  business,  as 
it  is  my  duty,  to  answer  in  my  next  number) 
who  appears  to  think,  that  we  should  be  per- 
fectly and  permanently  safe,  to  make  a 
peace,  leaving  all  the  pons  and  ail  the  naval 
means  of  the  continent  of  Europe  at  the  ab- 
solute disposal  o\  Napoleon,  and  who  sees 
in  th3t  military  Empeior,  no  symptoms  of 
a  desire  to  do  any  thing  more,  than  consoli- 
date his  authority  and  establish   his  dynasty 

in    France.- III,     On   Wednesday,     the 

3rd  instant,  a  debate  took  place,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  upon  the  following 
motion:  "  That  an  humble  Address  be  pre'- 
"  sented  to  His  Majes'Py,  praying  that  he 
■'  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  give  direc- 
"  tions  that  there  be  laid  before  the  House 
'•'  the  substance  and  dates  of  all  information 
"  transmitted  by  His  Majesty's  Ministers  at 
"  the  Court  of  Copenhagen,  at  any  period 
"  during  the  last  year,  respecting  the  naval 
"  force  of  Denmark  and  particularly  with 
"  respect  to  any  measures  adopted  to  aug- 
■'  ment  the  same,  or  of  putting  it  into  a 
"  state  of  forward  preparation,  or  in  pro- 
"  curing  seamen  to  man  the  same  in  any 
•'  part  thereof."  This  motion,  at  the  close 
of  a  very  long  speech,  was  made  by  Mr.  Pon- 
sonby,  the  new  leader  of"  the  gentlemen 
opposite  j"  and  it  was  opposed  by  the  mi- 
nisters, upon  the  ground,  that  the  papers 
could  not,  with  propriety,  be  made  public, 
even  if  necessary  to  justify  the  measure  of  seiz- 
ing the  Danish  fleet,  and,  that  they  were  not 
necessary  to  that  justification.     At  the  close 
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of  the  debate  a  division  took  place,  when 
there  appeared,  for  the  motion  10S,  against 
it  253.  This  debate,  in  which  there  was  a 
pretty  fair  trial  of  strength  between  the  two 
parties,  was  also  a  trial  upon  the  subject  of 
the  Danish  expedition  ;  but,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  information,  communicated 
to  the  house  by  Mr.  Canning,  there  was  no- 
thing- said',  which  had  not,  in  substance  at 
least,  been  said  before.  That  information 
was,  indeed,  of  gr&it  importance ;  for,  it 
not  only  strips  the  Danes  of  that  fine  cha- 
racter for  inoffensiveness,  which  had  been 
attributed  to  them  by  some  persons,  but 
showed,  most  satisfactorily,  that  it  was  next 
to  impossible,  that  they  could  have  felt  any 
thing  like  shame  or  sorrow  at  giving  up  their 
fleet  upon  the  conditions  proposed  by  us. 
The  ministers  took  the  ground  of  necessity, 
evident  from  notorious  circumstances;  and 
upon  this  ground,  which  they  should  have 
taken  at  the  first,  the  plain  common  sense  of 
the  country  and  of  mankind  is  with  them. 
It  was  well  to  make  known  to  the  country, 
facts  which  were  not  beforegenerally  known ; 
and  this  has  now  been  done  ;  but,  it  was, 
at  no  time,  proper  to  lay  any  stress  upon 
"  secret"  information,  because  that  was  sure 
to  excite  doubts  as  to  the  great  plea  of  neces- 
sity. Some  of  those,  who  insist,  that  this 
is  a  new  system  of  morality,  upon  which 
we  are  acting,  may,  probably,  be  sincere  ; 
but,  I  would  ask  any  one  of  those  gentle- 
men., whether,  if  he  had,  in  the  course  of  a 
year,  seen  Sweden  invaded  through  the 
means  of  Denmark;  a  hostile  fleet  lying  in 
the, ports  of  Norway,  and  another  in  those 
of  Sweden,  he  would  not  have  cursed  the 
imbecility  of  tho'.e  ministers,  who  waited 
patiently,  to  see  Napoleon  effect  an  object, 
so  dear  to  his  heart  ?  Much  has  been  said 
about  the  consequence  of  the  future  hatred 
of  the  Danes  towards  us.  The  hatred  of  a 
nation,  I  allow,  is  not  to  be  wantonly  pro- 
voked ;  but,  will  any  one  pretend,  that  it  is 
possible  for  any  future  hatred  of  the  Danes 
to  produce  acts  more  hostile  to  our  welfare, 
than  those  of  which  Denmark  has  been 
guilty  for  the  last  thirty  years?  In  what 
way  is  the  hatred  of  that  nation  to  operate 
upon  us  ?  In  the  way  of  war  to  be  sure. 
Well,  then,  as  I  have,  upon  a  former  occa- 
sion, clearly  shewn,  they  have  availed  them- 
selves of  every  opportunity  of  proving  to  us 
the  existence  of  this  hatred  for  the  period 
above  mentioned,  without  having  recently 
discovered,  in  any  part  of  their  conduct, 
the  slightest  inclination  to  amend  their 
ways.  But,  in  taking  a  final  leave  of 
this  subject  (for  it  is  now  pretty  well  ex- 
hausted,)   I    beg   leave    to  repeat,    that   if 


the  Danes  had  been  as  good  a  nation  as  they 
are  a  bad  nation  ;  if  they  had  been  towards 
us,  as  harmless  in  their  future  probable  views 
and  in  their  past  conduct,  as  they  have  been 
mischievous,  still,  if  I  had  been  minister, 
I  would,  if  they  had  rejected  the  proposition 
made  to  them,  have  seized  their  fleet  and 
arsenals ;  because,  though  ever  so  willing 
to  resist  the  power  of  France,- it  was  manifest 
that  they  wanted  the  ability;  because,  situ- 
ated as  they  were  with  respect  to  our  enemy, 
it  was  also  manifest,  that  they  would  have 
been  made  use  of  as  instruments  in  his 
hands,  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  our  sub- 
jugation ;  and  because,  having  the  power 
of  my  country  committed  to  my  hands,  it 
is  my  duty  so  to  employ  that  power  as  to 
prevent  every  thing  which  manifestly  tends 
to  its  subjugation,  let  who  will  suffer  from 
my  exertions.  And  this  is  no  "  new  fho- 
"  rality."  It  is  morality  as  old  as  the  hills 
and  the  valleys.  It  is  a  morality  which  must 
be  adopted  ;  or,  we  must  confess  that  there 
are  certain  political  evils  greater  than  that  of 
seeing  one's  country  conquered. 
West  minster,  5th  Feb.  1808. 


Sir,- 


IRELAND,     AS      IT      IS, 

Vindex,  Letter  III. 

If  there  be  any  case,  in  which, 

more  than  another,  it  behoves  those,  who 
venture  to  state  an  opinion,  to  satisfy  their 
own  minds  perfectly  of  the  justice  of  their 
impression,  it  is  that,  wherein  their  opinion, 
if  adopted  and  acted  upon,  would  be  deci- 
sive of  the  happiness  or  misery  of  millions  of 
their  fellow  creatures.  Yet,  so  indisposed  or 
incapable  is  the  bulk  of  mankind,  to  under- 
take or  exercise  this  important  function  of 
intellectual  and  independent  beings,  that 
there  is  no  imposition  too  gross,  no  error  too 
flagrant,  not  to  obtain  the  countenance  and 
support  of  the  ignorant  and  unreflecting. 
The  facility  of  being  deluded  is  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  vulgar  and  unlettered  ;  and  whilst 
there  are  dupes  there  will  be  impostors. 
Even  those  who  are  fully  competent  to  form 
a  judgment,  are  the  automatons  of  habit,  in- 
fluence, or  association,  unless  where  their 
own  immediate  interests  hang  upon  the  re- 
sult of  their  decision.  Public  measures  are 
of  wide  operation,  and  comparatively  distant 
consequences ;  and,  unless  their  effects  be 
locally  felt,  or  faithfully  exposed,  the  gene- 
rality of  the  people  seldom  bestow  a  thought 
upon  them.  This  is  more  particularly  the 
case,  when  the  interests  of  remote  parts  only 
of  the  empire  are  at  stake,  and  the  existence 
of  habitual  prejudices  adds  to  the  facility  01 
popular  delusion.  Weak  men  with  heated 
imaginations.,  and  wicked  men  withiactious 
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objects  are  equally  ready  to  promote  tneir 
respective  purposes,  by  stimulating  the  very 
worst  propensities  of"  the  unthinking"  part  of 
the  community.  No  part  of  the  empire  has 
suffered,  in  this  way,  so  much  as  jrehnd, 
because  no  part  has  been  so  uniformly  tra- 
duced, misrepresented,  and  condemned,  ei- 
ther in  the  whole  or  in  part,  by  almost  all  of 
those,  who  have  undertaken  to  give. to  the 
British  public  an  idea  of  its  actual  situation. 
We  have  had  bigots  of  all  setts,  and  partisan^ 
of  all  factions,  amongst  the  labourers  in  this 
department;  but,  from  tire  gross  misstate- 
ments in  parliament,  down  to  the  unblush- 
ing ignorance  and  effrontery  of  the  wretched 
pamphlet  by  Mr.  John  Bowles,  there  has 
not  been  any  statement  made  to  the  public, 
founded  upon  a  comprehensive  conception 
of  the  real  extent  of  Irish  grievances,  and 
the  absolute  necessity  of  adequate  redress. — ■ 
In  judging  of  the  actual  state  of  Ireland,  it 
would  be  absurd  to  apply  any  standard,  by 
which  the  circumstances  of  any  other  coun- 
try are  usually  estimated.  Free  without  the 
benefits  of  the  constitution,  commercial 
without  the  possession  uf  Capital,  and  agri- 
cultural in  spite  of  every  discouragement,  the 
state  of  that  country  defies  all  parallel  or 
competition.  To  be  justly  ascertained,  it 
must  be  estimated  as  it  is,  without  reference 
to  any  other  country  ;  and  the  investigation, 
that  is  to  lead  to  any  general  result,  must  be 
conducted  with  a  view  to  the  interests  of  the 
people,  and  not  for  local,  partial,  or  pirty 
purposes.  The  great  and  immediate  cause 
of  the  distresses  of  Ireland  is  the  want  of  ca- 
pital; the  intermediate  cause,  which  pro- 
duces that  want  of  capital,  arises  from  the 
frequent  disturbances,  interrupting  the  pub- 
lic tranquillity,  and  endangering  the  indivi- 
dual security  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  coun- 
try ;  and  the  remote  or  ultimate  cause  is  to 
be  found  in  the  high  rents  and  the  extrava- 
gant exactions  of  proprietors,  proctors,  and 
middlemen.  This  is  the  clymax  by  which 
we  ascend  to  the  true  source  and  origin  of 
Irish  calamities.  The  statement  may  be  un- 
palatable to  the  Irish  landlords,  but  it  is  not 
the  less  founded;  and  no  one  of  them,  in  or 
out  of  parliament,  will  venture  to  contradict 
it.  The  fact  is  so  well  known  to  every  one, 
iu  tlie  slightest  degree  acquainted  with  that 
country,  that  it  would  require  more  brass, 
than  Mr.  Bowles  has  proved  himself  to  pos- 
sess by  writing  on  a  subject,  of  which  he  is 
totally  ignorant,  to  deny  it.  But,  1  shall 
proceed  to  examine  the  precise  manner,  in 
which  these  causes  respectively  act,  and  here 
we  shall  find,  that,  though  by  a  regular  ana- 
lysis of  then  operation  and  series,  they  ^fol- 
low in   the   order,   In  which.   I   have  placed 


them,  vet  such  is  the  equality  of  their  action 
and  reaction,  that  they  reciprocally  produce 
each  tether  and  are  produced.  The  want  of 
capital  acts  in  a  variety  of  wavs  to  depress 
the  people,  and  retard  the  prosperity  of  Ire- 
land. Most  of  the  multiplied  sources  of 
employment  and  industry,  which  afford  sup- 
port  and  wealth  to  t he  population  of  other 
states,  are  absolutely  shut  to  the  people  of 
Ireland  for  want  of  sufficient  means  to  pro- 
secute them  with  successor  effect.  Only  a 
single  manufacture,  and  that  confined  to  one 
province,  diversifies  the  labours  of  the  in- 
dustrious classes.  A  country  possessing  every 
advantage  of  soil,  of  climate,  and  of  favour- 
able situation  for  every  purpose  of  manufac- 
tures and  commerce,  absolutely  languishes  in 
a  declining  state,  because  it  has  not  the  op- 
portunity of  developing  its  natural  resources. 
The  commercial  jealousy  of  the  English  mer- 
cantile and  manufacturing  interests,  at  the 
commencement  of  last  century,  blasted  the 
manufacturing  prospects  of  Ireland,  as  if 
England  could  sutler  by  the  prosperity  of 
that  country.  The  present  century  opened 
with  some  prospect  of  the  extinction  of  that 
narrow  spirit  of  monopoly,  which  construed 
the  health  of  the  extremity,  as  the  decay  of 
the  trunk.  But  it  is  in  vain,  that  new  pros- 
pects and  a  more  auspicious  feeling  towards 
Ireland  prevails,  the  defect  of  capital  cramps 
its  every  exertion,  and  the  unfortunate  pro- 
pensity of  its  gentry  to  emulate  the  expendi- 
ture of  their  more  affluent  neighbours  in 
this  country,  and  their  consequent  exactions 
from  those,  who  hold  under  them,  keep  the 
seeds  of  discontent  ali\e,  and  close  the  door 
against  the  introduction  of  British  capital. 
The  industry  of  the  people,  therefore,  is, 
and  must  be  confined  to  the  operations  of 
husbandry  and  speculations  in  land.  Labour, 
like  everything  else,  which  is  to  be  pur- 
chased, must  be  similarly  affected  by  the 
number  and  variety  of  markets,  and  the  na~ 
ture  and  extent  of  the  demand  for  it.  When 
the  vent  is  limited  and  the  sellers  numerous 
out  of  all  proportion,  the  price  must  sink, 
and  the  competition  will  be,  not  who  shall 
gain  most,  but  who  shall  lose  least  by  the 
sate.  Indispensable  necessity  obliges  th» 
unfortunate  man,  who  brings  his  labour  to 
market,  to  dispose  of  it  at  whatever  it  will 
fetch,  because  he  has  scarcely  an  alternative 
but  irremediable-want  and  .starvation.  But 
the  measure  of  his  suffering  does  not  end 
here.  The  same  overflow  of  the  market, 
that  reduces  the  price  of  labour,  enhances 
the  rent  of  lands,  and  extends  to  the  other 
extreme  the  sources  of  popular  grievance. 
Many  bidders  produce  high  prices,  and  avari- 
cious proprietors  take  advantage  of  the  de» 
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mand  to  add  to  their  exactions.     To  this  it  I  production.     If  the  price  ot"  those  be  low, 


may  be  answered,  that  the  undertaking  is 
voluntary  on  the  part  of  him,  who  rents 
land,  and  that  the  proprietor  has  a  right  to 
dispose  of  his  property  to  the  best  advantage. 
But  how  can  that  be  voluntary,  which  is  the 
fruit  of  dire  and  inevitable  necessity  ?  The 
labourer  must  come  into  any  terms,  or  be 
destitute  of  the  means  of  subsistence  for  his 
family.  The  landlord  unquestionably  has  a 
right  to  dispose  of  his  land  on  the  most  ad- 
vantageous terms,  but  as  unquestionably  he 
is  bound  in  justice  to  raise  the  price  he 
pavs  for  labour  in  the  same  proportion,  that 
he  adds  to  the  amount  of  rent  for  his  land. 
Thus  between  the  overcharges  of  the  land 
proprietors  and  middlemen,  and  the  under 
rates  of  labour,  the  poor  and  oppressed  pea- 
santry are  scarcely  able  to  procure  a  wretch- 
ed subsistence,  bereft  of  many  of  the  neces- 
saries, and  totally  destitute  of  any  of  the 
comforts  or  conveniences  of  life.  It  should 
in  this  place  be  observed,  that  the  agricultu- 
ral labourers  are  not  the  sole  sufferers  from 
these  causes.  All  the  working  classes  in 
Ireland,  except  in  the  cities  and  great  trwns, 
are  cultivators,  and  consequently  severely 
affected  by  the  extravagant  rents  demanded 
for  lands,  The  uncertainty  of  employment, 
and  the  ambition  of  being  independent  of 
the  market  for  sustenance,  make  them  sub- 
mit to  any  terms,  in  order  that  they  might 
have  the  means  of  raising  produce  for  their 
own  consumption.  The  practice,  therefore, 
is  general,  when  possible,  amongst  the  poor- 
er classes  in  Ireland,  of  tilling  a  certain  por- 
tion of  land  for  the  support  of  their  fami- 
lies. In  all  the  acts  of  the  legislature,  for 
securing  the  rights  of  landlords  or  tenants, 
and  regulating  their  respective  interests  and 
claims,  there  is  no  provision  whatever  to  be 
found,  that  includes,  within  its  protecting 
operation,  this  most  numerous  and  oppressed 
class  of  occupants.  An  abolition  or  com- 
mutation of  tythes  would  not  afford  relief  to 
them,  unless  some  effectual  measures  should 
be  taken,  to  shelter  them  from  the  exactions 
of  the  land  proprietors  and  middlemen.  The 
tenure,  by  which  they  hold,  is  universally 
annual,  and,  if  we  may  judge  of  the  future 
by  the  past,  there  is  too  much  reason  to 
conclude,  that,  so  far  as  their  interests  are 
concerned,  the  removal  of  the  burthen  of 
tythes  would  not  be  attended  with  any  ma- 
terial advantage. — The  comparative  cheap- 
ness of  provisions  is,  in  general,  an  indica- 
tion of  nascent  wealth  and  growing  prospe- 
rity. In  general  it  is  so,  but  in  this  particu- 
lar case  it  is  otherwise.  The  price  of  provi- 
sions is  com  pounded  of  the  price  of*the  la- 
pour.,  land,,  and  materials,,  employed  in  their 


whilst  the  price  of  any  one  or  two  of  these 
be  raised,  it  must  follow,  that  there  is  a  cor- 
respondent reduction  in  the  price  of  the  re- 
maining Component  part  or  parts  of  the  price 
of  provisions  Thus,  within  the  last  thirty 
years  the  reins  of  lands  have  been  trebled  to 
the  farmers,  and  quadrupled  to  the  peasant- 
ry, whilst  the  price  of  labour  has  scarcely 
advanced  one-fourth,  and  the  price  of  every 
material  necessary  to  cultivation  has  been 
trebled  ;  so  that,  if  the  price  of  provisions  has 
trebled  within  that  period,  as  it  undoubtedly 
has,  it  must  be  obvious,  that  the  farmer  is 
indemnified,  for  the  advance  of  his  rent,  by 
the  proportionate  advance  in  the  price  of  his 
produce,  but  that  the  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple is  subjected  to  treble  the  burthen  as  to 
provisions,  and  quadruple  the  oppression  as 
to  rents,  whilst  their  means  have  received 
only  a  fractional  addition  of  one  fourth,  or 
at  most  one  half,  during  the  last  thirty  years. 
This  point  is  susceptible  of  arithmetical  de- 
monstration. If  we  suppose  the  price  of  la- 
bour thirty  years  ago  to  have  been  as  four, 
and  that  the  produce  of  his  labour  was,  at 
that  time,  adequate  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
peasant's  family,  we  may  designate  the  price 
of  provisions  or  the  rent  of  lands,  at  the 
same  period,  by  the  same  numerical  deno- 
minator four.  The  present  price  of  provi- 
sions, of  labour,  and  the  rent  of  lands  let  to 
the  peasantry  will  be  clearly  ascertained,  by 
applying  the  proportion  of  their  respective 
augmentation  to  this  common  denominator. 
The  result  is,  that  labour,  increased  one  half 
at  most,  is  now  as  six,  provisions  trebled  as 
twelve,  and  rents  quadrupled  as  sixteen.  So 
that,  taking  the  average  of  rent  and  provi- 
sions at  fourteen,  the  disproportion,  between 
the  labourer's  necessary  expenditure  and  his 
means,  is  nearly  as  two  and  a  half  to  one. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  would  appear 
impossible  for  him,  to  subsist  himself  and 
his  family  by  his  labour;  and  the  fact  would 
be  so,  if  the  possession  of  a  small  portion  of 
land,  to  raise  produce  for  their  support,  did 
not  enable  him  to  compensate  for  the  low 
price  of  his  labour,  and  the  extravagant  rent 
of  the  land,  by  the  intense  and  incessant  ex- 
ertions, with  which  he  cultivates  it,  both  be- 
fore and  after  his  daily  work  This  state- 
ment alone  will  suffice  to  refute  the  calum- 
nies, so  commonly  circulated  and  believed  of 
tiie  Irish  peasantry,  that  they  are  idle,  indo- 
lent, and  lazy.  When  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  their  landlords,  or  rather  task  mas- 
ters, who  are  anxious  to  get  as  much  and  pay 
as  little  as  they  can,  they  unquestionably  do 
not  display  as  much  alacrity  and  effort,  as 
when  working  for  themselves.     It  is  not  in 
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human  nature  to  be  reconciled  to  such  an 
inequality  of  exaction  and  consideration. 
The  wretched  peasant,  therefore,  does  not 
fee!  scrupulous  of  withholding  some  portion 
of  his  full  and  competent  services,  under  a 
firm  conviction,  that,  how  low  soever  he 
may  reduce  the  amount  of  his  labour,  it  will 
still  be  tar  more  than  an  equivalent  for  the 
remuneration,  which  he  is  to  receive.  It  is 
not  the  peasant,  then,  that  is  lazy,  but  his 
employer,  that  is  oppressive  ;  and  the  reason 
why  the  former  always  is  supposed,  when 
the  latter  ought  to  be  the  impression,  is, 
because  the  characters  of  both  aie  uniformly 
taken  from  the  representations  of  those,  who 
think  they  have  an  interest  in  concealing  the 
real  state  of  the  case,  because  they  would 
otherwise  become  self-accusers.— -The  advo- 
cates of  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  con- 
stantly argued,  that  the  indolence,  imputed 
to  slaves,  was  a  consequence  of  their  unhappy 
condition.  If  these  very  humane  gentle- 
men had  given  themselves  the  trouble  to 
examine,  but  ■superficially,  into  the  state  and 
circumstances  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  who 
are  accused  of  the  same  inertness,  they 
■would  have  found  room  for  the  exercise  of 
their  philanthropy  amongst  a  population, 
nominally  free,  but  actually  subjected  to  all 
'  '  liser  ■■  i  •  bondage,  They  would  have 
perceived,  that  the  imputed  quality  was  but 
a  conseqaenct  of  the  rea<  tion  of  a  reasoning 
principle  atainst  outrageous  oppression,  ana 
they  would  have  been  encouraged  to  engage 
'.n  the  laudable  work  of  redress,  by  the  ani- 
mating prospect  of  procuring  comfort  for  so 
many  millions  of  their  fellow  freemen  and 
■  -•>;>  cts.  In  truth  and  in  fact,  the  condition 
of  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  except  in 
the  sentimental  consciousness  of  freedom,  is 
paradise,  compared  with  the  situation  of  the 
unfortunate  peasants  of  Ireland.  For  though 
debarred  of  the  actual  enjoyment  of  that  first 
blessing  of  man  in  his  civil  siate,  liberty, 
they  possess  all  the  substantial  comforts,  that 
can  be  procured  from  its  exercise,  in  their 
sphere.  Well  clad,  well  i~c\,  well  lodged, 
and  amply  provided  with  every  necessary 
care  and  attendance,  they,  unhappy  as  a  con- 
dition of  slavery  must  he,  are  yet  exempted 
from  tiiose  anxieties  and  afflictions,  which 
the  vicissitudes  of  seasons  and  the  revolutions 
o:  property  ordinarily  bring  upon  their  own- 
ers. Whatever  maybe  the  circumstances 
of  the  planter,  his  slaves,  as  a  most  valuable 
part  pf  his  property,  must  be  properly  attend- 
ed to.  The  contrast  between  their  situation 
and  .that  of  the  peasants  of  Ireland,  cay  be 
amply,  though  summarily,  described,  in  the 
negative  enumeration  of  negro  comforts  and 
rtepormnodattond.     Badly,  or  rather  scarcely 
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clad,  ill  fed,  and  worse  lodged,  dependant 
upon  his  own  means  alone  for  every  neces- 
sary to  restore  health  or  sustain  life,  and  ex- 
posed to  all  the  hardships  of  a  state  of  slavery 
without  any  of  the  advantages  of  a  state  of 
freedom,  the  Irish  peasant  drags  on  a  miser- 
able existence,  embittered  by  intolerable 
practical  burthens,  and  incapable  of  allevia- 
tion by  the  communication  of  any  political 
rights. — What  has  been  stated  above  renders 
it  scarcely  necessary  to  pursue  this  subject 
further  ;  yet  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  add  ano- 
ther illustration  of  the  amount  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  mass  of  the  people  of  Ireland. 
The  population  of  that  country  is  now  ascer- 
tained to  be  about  five  millions.  Protestant 
bigots  will  state  it  to  be  less,  as  Catholic  bi- 
gots will  perhaps  represent  it  greater ;  but, 
however  it  may  suit  the  former  to  extenuate, 
or  the  latter  to  exaggerate  the  fact,  for  the 
purpose  of  decrying  or  enhancing  the  Catho- 
lic claims,  public  documents  and  political 
calculation,  prove  the  population  of  Ireland 
to  exceed  five  millions  of  souls.  Upoa  these 
grounds  therefore,  1  take  its  population  at 
five  millions;  and,  as  in  this  inquiry  we" 
have  nothing  to  do  with  sects  or  factions,  I 
shall,  according  to  my  former  grand  distinc- 
tion, consider  that  population  as  comprsed 
of  two  descriptions  of  persons,  the  oppres- 
sors, and  those,  that  are  oppressed.  In  the, 
former  are  included  all  the  land  proprietors 
both  absentees  and  residents,  and  all  the  va- 
rious denominations  and  classes  of  popular 
scourges,  the  middleman ;  in  the  latter  the 
whole  mass  of  the  labouring  poor;  and  I 
have  reason  to  assume  the  number  of  the 
former  at  one  million,  and  that  of  the  latter 
at  four.  Now,  however  accident,  or  good 
fortune,  or  unusual  means  from  rare  success, 
may  enable  some  out  of  this  vast  number  oc- 
casionally to  vary  their  regular  course  of 
diet,  the  gieat  staple  of  their  support  consists 
j  of  potatoes.  'The  average  consumption  of 
!  potatoes  in  a  family  of  six  persons  amounts 
(  to  twenty  stones  in  six  days,  or  twelve  hun- 
dred and  twenty  stones  in  the  year.  The 
i  average  produce  of  an  acre  of  land  in  culture 
j  for  potatoes  is  eighty-two  barrels  of  twenty 
.  stones  each.  From  these  averages  of  pro- 
•  dnce  and  consumption  we  shall  find  the  con- 
I  sumption  of  the  whole  four  millions  of  peo- 
j  pie  to  be  forty  millions  and  six  hundred 
'  thousand  barrels,  and  the  quantity  of  land 
|  necessary  to  raise  that  produce  to  be  about 
!  five  hundred  thousand  acres.  It  will,  no 
doubt,  be  objected,  that  some  portion  of  this 
description  of  persons  consume  other  kinds 
of  food,  and  consequently  less  of  that,  which 
is  assumed,  as  the  great  staple  of  their  sup- 
port.    But,  though  that  fact  be  admitted,  it 
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can  have  no  material  effect  upon  the  result 
just  stated,  nor  upon  that  which  is  to  follow. 
The  average  rent,  paid,  for  potatoe  land,  by 
the  labouring  poor,  is  much  under-stated  at 
six  guineas  per  acre  per  annum,  and  the 
average  rent  of  their  cabins-far  exceeds  two 
guineas  per  annum,  whilst  the  average 
charge  for  tythes  is  at  least  fifteen  shillings 
per  acre.  The  result  of  these  averages, 
which,  I  challenge  any  man  of  Ireland  to 
question,  is  that  four  millions  of  the  Irish 
nation  raise  a  subsistence,  such  as  it  is,  and 
God  knows  how  miserable  their  fare  is,  for 
themselves  from  five  hundred  thousand  acres 
of  land,  for  which,  and  tythes,  and  the 
wretched  hovels,  they  in  general  have  to 
dwell  in,  they  pay  by  their  labour  alone 
to  their  oppressors  of  all  denominations, 
the  enormous  sum  of  five  million  two 
hundred  and  ninety  thousand  pounds,  Irish 
currency,  annually  ! !  !  Let  the  land  proprie- 
tors and  middlemen,  who,  in  prosecuting 
their  selfish  objects,  represent  themselves  as 
the  people  of  Ireland,  reflect  upon  this 
statement  and  invalidate  any  item  of  it  they 
can;  let  them  state,  if  they  dare,  or  shew,  if 
they  are  able,  that  the  clergy,  who  are  by 
law  entitled  to  one  tenth  of  the  produce  of 
the  land,  in  demanding  little  more  than  one 
tenth  of  the  rent,  exacted  for  that  land,  are 
to  be  considered  as  the  oppressors  of  the 
people  5  let  them  ask  themselves  this  tre- 
mendous question,  whether  a  population  so 
oppressed  can  be  wedded  to  their  privations, 
or  dread  a  change  ;  and  if,  after  this  process, 
they  shall  persevere  in  bringing  a  case  be- 
fore parliament,  let  them  take  care  to  pre- 
sent themselves  in  ?.  character  free  of  suspi- 
cion, and  with  such  a  representation  of  the 
real  grievances  of  their  country,  as  may  lead 
to  a  radical  and  complete  investigation  of  its 
actual  situation,  and  terminate  in  such  mea- 
sures, as  the  wisdom  of  parliament  may  re- 
commend for  the  comfort,    tranquillity,  and 

happiness  of  the  whole  nation 1  am,  Sir, 

£cc. — Vindex. London,  Jan.  26,  180S. 
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If  the  subject  of  commerce  be 
not  grown  too  stale  for  your  Register,  (it  is  a 
subject,  I  hope,  that  will  be  long  interesting 
to  Britons)  I  beg  leave  to  send  you  a  few  ob- 
servations, upon  the  new  doctrine,  promul- 
gated by  you  and  Mr.  Spence,  '  that  Britain 
is  independent  of  commerce.'  Amidst  your 
numerous  correspondents,  I  have  not  seen 
any  who  have  attacked  your  principle,  al- 
though it  seems  to  me  to  be  not  very  defen- 
sible. I  come,  therefore,  if  not  in  due  sea- 
son, in  due  order,  to  storm  the  citadel,  after 
the  outworks  have  been  damaged. Mr. 


Spence  and  you  are  of  opinion,  that  Britain 
is  independent  of  commerce,  because  com- 
merce creates  no  wealth,  or  at  least  none 
worth  noticing;  but,  Mr.  Spence  makes  a 
distinction  (a  very  proper  one  in  my  opinion) 
between  the  wealth,  and  the  prosperity  of  a 
nation  ;  and  says,  that,  though  a  nation  may 
be  wealthy  without  beint;  prosperous,  it  can- 
not be  prosperous,  without,  at  the  same 
time,  growing  wealthy  :  it  is,  therefore,  in- 
cumbent upon  you  and  Mr.  Spence  to  shew, 
not  only,  that  commerce  creates  no  wealth 
directly,  but  also  that  it  does  not  promote 
the  prosperity  of  the  nation,  before  you  can 
decide  that  the  nation  is  independent  of  it. 
Mr.  Spence  affirms  that  manufactures  create 
no  wealth  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  be  attri- 
butes to  manufactures  the  flourishing  state  of 
agriculture,  whence  all  wealth,  according  to 
him,  is  derived  ;  for  what  reason,  therefore, 
he  should  not  have  attributed  to  commerce 
a  stimulus  of  a  similar  kind,  I  am  at  a  less 
to  guess;  since  I  think,  it  may  be  clearly 
proved,  that,  both  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures act  upon  agriculture,  in  the  same  way, 
and  that  commerce  affords,  at  least  as  much 
encouragement  to  agriculture,  as  manufac- 
tures do,  because  it  not  only  promotes  agri- 
culture directly,  but  also  encourages  manu- 
factures, which,  by  Mr.  Spence's  acknow- 
ledgment, extend  agriculture.  Thinking, 
therefore,  as  I  think,  that  commerce  encou- 
rages agriculture  in  both  the  above  ways,  di- 
rectly and  indirectly,  I  cannot  say  that  I  am 
one  of  those  enlightened  persons,  who  feel  no 
joy  at  a  new  market  being  opened  to  our 
manufactures;  or  that  I  can  see  any  large 
branch  of  our  commerce  cut  off,  or  in  con- 
sequence of  it,  a  considerable  manufacture 
destroyed,  and  the  manufacturers  turned  out 
of  employment,  without  seme  degree  of 
pain.  It  seems  to  me,  Sir,  that  if  a  new 
market  be  opened  for  our  goods,  an  addi- 
tional spring  is  given  to  our  manufactures,  or 
our  agriculture  ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary, 
by  cutting  off*  any  part  of  our  export  trade,  a 
check  is  given  to  both  But,  Mr.  Spence 
makes  another  distinction,  which  is  between 
goods  of  more  or  less  value,  and  says  that 
commerce  obtains  for  us  luxuries  in  ex- 
change for  more  valuable  commodities.  Mr. 
Spence,  himself,  Sir,  lavs  it  down  as  an 
axiom,  that  the  prosperity  of  a  nation  con- 
sists in  expenditure,  not  in  parsimony  j  and 
it  is  evident,  that  if  consumable  article*, 
wine,  tea,  tobacco,  or  even  Mr.  Spence's 
new  luxury,  nitrous  oxyd,  be  imported  in 
exchange  for  our  linen,  and  our  hardware, 
the  export  of  our  manufactured  goods  m;ty 
go  on  increasing,  year  by  year,  for  ever  :  and 
I  should  think  it  was  equally  evident,  if  we 
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hoarded  up  oar  woollens  and  our  hardware, 
or  exchanged  them  for  Italian  marble,  or  for 
American  bars  of  gold,  that  in  a  short  time 
we  should  have  none  of  our  own  goods,  or 
more  marble  or  gold  bars,  than  we  should 
know  what  to  do  with,  or  that  they  would 
he  of  no  value,  because  nobody  would  buy 
th»m.  Mr.  Spence  says,  that. the  land  pro- 
prietors ought  to  spend  their  rents  tor  the 
good  of"  the  nation,  that  luxuries  offer,  and 
ought  to  offer  inducements  to  them  to  spend 
these  rents;  bat,  that  hi  means  home  made: 
luxuries:  now,  is  it  not  the  same  thing, 
Sir,  with  respect  to  encouragement  to  the 
manufacturer,  whether  the  rents  of  the  na- 
tion be  spent  in  tobacco,  and  paid  from  Ame- 
rica to  our  manufacturers  for  their  goods,  or 
whether  the  money  be  paid  by  the  land- 
holders tor  goods  immediately  to  the  manu- 
facturers ?  But,  here  Mr.  Spence and  you  turn 
upon  me  and  say,  then  the  commerce  is  use- 
less, cut  it  off,  or  let  the  landholders  buy  the 
goods  of  the  manufacturers:  and,  I  agree, 
that  this  would  answ<  r  ex  icily  ever)'  pur- 
pose, if  the  landholders  could  be  induct;!  to 
purchase  the  manufactures;  but,  nnluckilv 
they  are  already  supplied  with  as  much 
woollen  and  hardware  as  they  want  :  let  the 
manufacturers  then,  say  you,  be  employed 
about  something  that  she  landholders  do 
want.  Now,  it  lies  upon  you  and  Mr.  Spence 
to  show  what  these  articles  are  which  the 
consumers  will  want,  and  which  the  manu- 
facturers can  supply  :  for  my  own  part,  1  be- 
lieve, it  will  be  found,  that  no  sucli  articles 
can  be  supplied  at  home  to  the  same  extent 
that  commerce  can  supply  them  ;  and,  if 
so,  it  being  necessary,  that  the  land  proprie- 
tors should  spend  their  rents,  that  luxuries 
should  offer  inducements  to  them  to  do  so ; 
•that  the  more  luxuries  are  offered,  the  great- 
er the  inducement ;  that  home  manufactu- 
rers cannot  offer  so  many  or  great  induce- 
ments, as  manufactures  and  foreign  com- 
merce together  can  offer,  it  follows  that  fo- 
reign commerce  is  necessary  to  the  prospe- 
rity of  the  country  ;  the  conclusion  is  inevi- 
table ;  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  as 
Mr.  Spence  state;,  '  for  the  constantly  pro- 
"  grsssive  maintenance  of  the  prosperity  of 
'  the  community,  it  is  absolutely  requisite 
*  that  the  class  of  land  proprietors  should  go 
'  on  progressively  increasing  their  expendi- 
'  tare.'  It  lies  therefore,  upon  you  and  Mr. 
Spence  to  show,  how  the  fortunes  of 
o£lU,OOQ  and  of  s£20,QU0  a  year  in  this 
country,  can  be  spent  in  home  manufactures. 
- — At. page  58,  Mr.  Spence  supposes  an  ob- 
jection to  be  started,  '  that  although  corn- 
'  merce  does  not  increase  the  wealth  of  the 
'  nation  directly,  it  may  do  it  indirectly  ; 


'  but  the  direct  creation  of  wealth  by  com- 
'  merce  is  the  opinion  here  controverted,' 
says  Mr.  Spence.  But,  here.  Sir,  I  should 
think,  that  Mr.  Spence  must  have  forgotten 
the  title  of  his  book,  because  Britain  is  no 
more  independent  of  commerce,  if  com- 
merce increase  her  wealth  indirectly,  than 
if  it  did  so  directly  ;  and,  in  order  to  prove 
that  Britain  is  independent  of  commerce,  it 
must  be  shewn  that  commerce  does  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other ;  or,  at  least,  that 
Britain  can  do  equally  well  without  it  ; 
which,  I  apprehend  has  not  yet  been  proved. 
Mr.  Spence  says,  that  it  is  in  consequence  of 
the  consumption  of  so  great  an  amount  of 
foreign  commodities  in  this  country,  that 
there  is  so  great  a  consumption  of  our  ma- 
nufactures by  foreign  nations;  and,  who 
ever  doubted  this  fact  ?  But  if  this  consump- 
tion of  our  manufactures  byfoieign  nations, 
in  consequence  of  obi  consumption  of  fo- 
reign commodities,  adds  as  much  to  the 
wealth  of  the  nation  by  stimulating  agricul- 
ture, as  if  that  wealth  had  been  created  by 
commerce,  where  lie;  ihe  difference,  and 
what  does  it  signify,  whence  the  wealth  is 
derived?  If  (according  to  Mr.  S.)  the  land 
of  ihe  country  produce  ^e!20  millions  a  year, 
and  a  sixth  part  of  the  population  be  em- 
ployed in  producing  it,  that  sixth  part  of  the 
population  uill  consume  20  millions,  and 
there  will  remain  one  hundred  millions,  one 
half  of  which  is  exported  in  some  shape  or 
other,  and  the  remaining  half  is  expended  by 
the  manufacturers  for  home  consumption  : 
on  this  state  of  the  case,  I  cannot  perceive 
why  the  nation  is  not  indebted  for  its  pros- 
peiiiy,  as  much  to  the  50  millions  exported 
by  commerce,  as  to  the  50  millions  consumed 
by  our  home  manufacturers;  and,  it  appears 
to  me,  that  the  nation  is  more  prosperous, 
not  by  4  or  10  millions  at  most,  as  Mr.  S. 
states  it,  which  may  be  gained  by  trade  (and 
which,  I  believe,  is  not  gained  atall)  butbythe 
whole  50  millions  exported  in  our  produce, 
or  manufactures. — But,  say  you,  the  nation 
can  do  without  commerce,  because  com- 
merce is  only  an  exchange  :  here  the  money 
is,  and  it  may  be  applied  directly  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  manufacturers,  if  the 
land  proprietors  chuse  it.  The  manner  in 
which  this  money  is  to  be  so  applied  is  the 
case  in  point.  Supposing  any  great  check 
to  the  export  of  our  manufactures,  you  do 
not  suppose,  that  the  land  proprietors  (or 
rather  the  home  consumers  whoever  they 
be)  will  immediately  buy  the  produce  of  the 
manufacture.  No  ;  for  I  remember  in  one 
number  of  your  Register,  that  you  suppose 
the  manufacturers  to  be  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment,, and  propose   that^   they  shaJl  be 
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employed  in  agriculture :  but,  here  Mr. 
Spence  stops  yon,  bv  saying,  that  '  the  pfo- 
'  duce  of  the  land  must  be  always  in  propor- 
'  (ion  to  the  consumers,  and  that  not  one 
'  acre  more  can  be  cultivated,  until  the 
'  unmber  of  manufacturers  shall  increase.' 
Mr.  Spence,  in  obviating  this  difficult)'  says, 
that  '  we  have  the  remedy  against  any  great 
'■■check  to  our  manufactures  in  our  own 
'  hands,  and  that  it  is  only  for  us  to  spend 
'  the  money,  which  we  before  vested  in  to- 
'  bacco,  in  a  new  coat  or  two  a  piece,  to  the 
'  encouragement  of  our  own  home  manu- 
'  factures,  and  all  is  well  again.'  Mr. 
Spence,  Sir,  is  I  dare  say  a  very  sensible 
man,  and  of  your  understanding,  Mr.  Cob- 
bett,  no  one,  I  believe  doubts  ;  it  is  lament- 
able then  to  see  how  far  sensible  men  may  be 
driven  aside  by  a  favourite  system.  It  is  an 
obvious  question  to  ask  Mr.  Spence,  and  it 
is  wonderful  he  should  not  have  asked  him- 
self the  question,  who  is  ro  oblige,  or  what 
motive  is  to  induce  the  consumers  of  this 
country  to  purchase  a  coat  or  two  a  year,  or 
any  other  sort  of  our  manufactures  more 
than  they  want.  Mr.  Spence  says,  man  is 
naturally  selfish,  and  we  well  know,  that 
selfish  persons  are  to  be  acted  upon  only  by 
selfish  considerations.  Mr.  S.  must  knew, 
that  it  is  not  his  profusely  saying,  '  if  we  are 
'  such  slaves  to  our  appetite,  we  prove  our- 
c  selves  unworthy  of  existence  as  a  nation,' 
that  will  make  nSen  in  general  spend  their 
money  in  two  coats,  when  one  is  sufficient, 
instead  of  in  those  luxuries,  to  which,  they 
have  been  accustomed  most  :  as  if  Mr.  S. 
was  conscious  that  this  plan  would  not  suc- 
ceed, he  adds  in  the  next  page,  that  govern- 
ment should  interfere,  and  employ  the  idle 
manufacturer  in  making  roads  and  new  canals; 
upon  which  then,  you  observe,  *  that  they 
'  might  just  as  well  be  employed  in  throw- 
'  ing  stones  at  the  moon ;'  in  which  senti- 
ment I  fully  agree  with  you.  But,  besides 
that  their  work  would  be  useless,  alas ! 
Mr.  Cobbett,  I  believe,  you  and  I  shall  trunk 
them  hard  times,  whenever  our  manufactu- 
rers shall  apply  for  assistance  to  government. 
But,  Mr.  Spence,  perhaps,  putting  I  his  con- 
sideration out  of  the  question,  (for  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  his  political  sentiments) 
may  say,  '  still  here  the  money  is;  it  la  not 
s  sent  abroad  for  wine  or  for  tobacco,  and  if 
s  our  manufacturers  cannot  be  employed  by 
f  it,  at  least  they  may  be  maintained  ;  and 
c  the  money  may  be  raised,  as  all  money  for 
■  government  is  raised,  by  taxes.'  Upon  the 
supposition  then,  and  this  is  the  fairsuppo- 
sit'rdri.,  that  Buorrar.  if'e  succeeds  in  annihila- 
tii  ■:  :q^m!ef«qe,  a!!  orir  mam!'-  ;turer!s 
eat|)3  ji  :  ■  v.  .-I  j :,  .-.:■:.■•  ■ .  •-.-  ::,v:.  . 
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all  our  seamen  employed  in  their  export,  and 
in  importing  what  we  purchase  with  them, 
must  be  maintained  by  government,  or  by 
their  parishes.  Now;  Sir,  I  ask  Mr.  Spence 
and  you,  or  any  other  men  of  understanding, 
whether  in  their  opinion,  in  such  a  state  of 
things,  manufactures  and  agriculture  would 
flourish  ;  or,  whether,  on  the  contrary,  ma- 
nufactures would  not  diminish,  agriculture 
would  not  decline,  rents  would  not  fail,  and 
such  a  scene  of  distress  and  misery  ensue  in 
this  country,  as  the  stoutest  heart  in  it  would 
f\ar  to  look  upon?  Desiring  you,  or  Mr. 
Spence' s  answer  to  this  question,  I  take  my 
leav.c  of  you  for  the  present,  and  subscribe 
myself,  your  obedient  servant, — F.— — Jan. 
22,  1803. 
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Sir, When    1   first   perused   the  e» 

;   tracts  from  Mr.  Spence' s  '•  Britain  Indepen- 
j   dent  of  Commerce,"  which  were  inserted  in 
\  your  Register,  and  the  remarks  made  by  you 
1  thereon,   I  entertained  the  same  opinion  as 
j  yourselves  that  national   wealth    is    neither 
I  created  by  manufactures,  nor  is  derived  from 
!  foreign    commerce ;     but,    having    read  the 
I  work    itself,    and  having  given   the  subject 
i  more  mature  reflection,   my  opinion  is  very 
much  altered  ;   and  though  I  now  think  that 
agriculture  is  bv  far   tke  most  productive  oJ 
the  three   brandies,  yet  I  do  not  agree  with 
you   that  there  is   not   any  national  wealth 
created   by  manufactures,    nor  that  there  is, 
not  any  addition   to   the  national  wealth  de- 
rived from  foreign  commerce.    The  doctrine- 
you  contend   for,   appears  to  me  to  be  sup-, 
ported  by  erroneous  positions,  fallacious  rea- 
soning, and  unwarrantable  deductions,  which 
as  far  as  they  relate   to   the  position  that  no 
wealth    is   derived  from  manufactures,  it  is 
my  intention  by  the  present  communication 
to  attempt  to  controvert.      It  is  stated  that 
the  rent  which  the  tenant   pays  to  his  land- 
lord  out  of  the  proceeds  arising  from  the 
cultivation  of  his  estate,  and  the  surplus  pro- 
fits which  remain  to  himself  are  wealth  ad- 
ded to  the  national  stock  ;   but  that   no  such 
wealth  is  produced  by  the  profit  of  the  mas- 
ter manufacturer,   nor   by  the  wages   of  the 
common   manufacturer,    (which    it  is   truly 
stated  do  not  amount  to  more  than  is  suffi- 
cient for   his    bare   subsistence.)     The  rea- 
soning in  support  of  this    position  that  no. 
national  wealth    is  produced  by  the  profit  of 
the   master  manufacturer    is    this.  rbe 

"  master  manufacturer  may. acquire 
"  but  the  whole   of  his  grab  .    ■■  . 
"  the  expen.ee  of  the     • 
"  ho  v.  IdHl   h  w 
<'<,•■  '■  •-■.: 
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adduced  as  a  demonstration.  "  If  a  coach- 
"  maker  were  to  employ  so  many  men  for 
"  half  a  year  in  the  building  of  a  coach,  as 
"  that  for  their  subsistence  during  that  time 
"  he  had  50  quarters  of  corn,  and  if  we 
"  suppose  that  he  sold  this  coach  to  a  land 
"  proprietor  for  0"0  quarters  of  corn,  it  is 
"  evident  that  the  coachmaker  would  be  ten 
"  quarters  of  corn  richer  than  if  he  had  sold 
"  it  for  50  quarters,  its  original  cost.  But  it 
<f  is  equally  clear  that  the  land  proprietor 
"  would  be  10  quarters  of  corn  poorer  than 
"  if  he  had  bought  his  coach  at  the  prime 
"  cost."  This  being  the  case,  the  following 
remark  is  added.  "  A  transfer  then,  not  a 
"  creation  of  wealth  has  taken  place,  what- 
"  ever  one  gains  the  other  loses,  and  the 
"  national  wealth  is  just  the  same."  Mr. 
Spence,  in  the  passage  which  I  have  just 
quoted,  supposes  that  the  master-  manufac- 
turer derives  his  profit  at  the  expence  of  the 
land  proprietor,  and  that  what  the  former 
gains  the  latter  loses ;  but,  this  I  entirely 
dissent  from,  and  do  contend  that  the  latter 
has  sustained  no  loss  in  parting  with  his 
corn,  for  he  has  got  an  equivalent  in  the 
coach  in  exchange  for  it.  1  say,  Sir,  an 
equivalent,  for  if  the  coach  can  be  sold  for 
00  quarters  of  wheat,  I  maintain  that  it  is 
worth  that  quantity.  An  article  is  worth 
just  as  much  as  it  will  sell  for  and  no  more. 
What  other  criterion  is  there  to  judge  by? 
Can  you,  Mr.  Cobbelt,  or  can  Mr.  Spence 
point  out  any  other  ?  The  labour  of  the 
workman,  and  the  cost  of  the  materials  then 
amount  to  50  quarters  of  wheat,  and  the 
coach  is  sold  for  60  quarters  of  wheat,  then 
there  must  obviously  be  a  clear  gain  of  10 
quarters.  It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Spence,  that 
the  surplus  profit  arising  from  the  cultivation 
of  land,  is  clear  gain  after  the  expences  at- 
tending the  cultivation  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  cultivator  are  deducted.  Then  why 
is  not  the  surplus  produce  of  the  coach 
equally  clear  gain.  There  does  not  appear 
to  me  to  be  the  least  difference  between  the 
two  cases.  In  the  one  the  value  of  the 
corn,  horses,  cows,  sheep,  and  other  articles 
on  the  land  depends  on  the  price  they 
will  sell  for.  In  the  other,  the  value 
of  the  coach  depends  on  a  similar  con- 
tingency. I  do,  therefore,  think  it  is  quite 
■clear  that  the  profit  which  the  master  manu- 
facturer derives  from  the  manufacture  of  the 
coach  is  clear  gain  to  the  nation.  And,  I 
think  it  will  presently  appear  that  the  wages 
of  the  common  workman  are  equally  to. 
Your  correspondent  Wroc,  and  my  old  anta- 
gonist (The  Game  Cock  as  he  modestly 
called  himself  in  his  communication  on  the 
dominion  of  the  sea,  but  who  has  proved  to 
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be  a  downright  dunghill  on  this  subject,  as 
he  termed  me  in  that)  has  observed  that  the 
master  and  journeymen  manufacturers  if 
they  had  not  been  employed  in  building  the 
coach,  must  notwithstanding  have  eaten, 
and  would  in  point  of  fact,  have  consumed 
the  same  quantity  of  food.  In  answer  to 
this,  your  correspondent  says,  to  have  eaten 
without  producing  something  in  return, 
would  have  been  attended  with  a  diminution 
of  the  wealth  of  the  country.  Now,  I  think 
it  is  clear  that  to  eat  upon  any  event,  whe- 
ther upon  the  event  of  producing  something 
in  return,  or  upon  any  other,  will  be  produc- 
tive of  a  diminution  of  wealth.  And,  I 
think  it  is  equally  clear,  that  if  the  manu- 
facturer must  have  eaten  at  all  events,  and 
have  thereby  occasioned  a  diminution  of  na- 
tional wealth,  the  coach  which  he  produces 
must  be  an  addition  to  that  wealth.  It  is  to 
him  as  manufacturer  the  public  is  indebted 
for  the  coach,  but  it  is  not  to  him  as  manu- 
facturer that  the  public  loses  the  food  which 
he  consumes,  for  he  would  eat  that  food 
whether  he  were  a  manufacturer  or  not.  If 
the  diminution  of  food  were  owing  to  the 
manufacture  of  the  coach,  it  might  be  then 
with  reason  contended  that  no  accession  of 
wealth  was  produced  by  means  of  the  manu- 
facture, not  more  so  than  if  by  entering  a 
shop  and  taking  away  21s.  in  silver,  and 
leaving  1  guinea  in  gold  in  exchange,  I 
should  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  shopkeeper. 
Btit  as  the  diminution  of  the  food  is  entirely 
distinct  and  independent  of  the  manufacture 
of  the  coach,  this  manufacture  must  ob- 
viously be  a  source  of  wealth,  as  much  so  as 
if  I  take  the  21s.  from  the  shopkeeper  in 
taxes,  and  pay  him  one  guinea  as  a  remune- 
ration for  vending  in  his  shop  certain  arti- 
cles of  my  property,  this  one  guinea  would 
be  an  accession  to  his  wealth.  To  ascend 
to  a  much  higher  subject,  hut  which  I  can- 
not forbear  noticing  on  account  of  its  stri- 
king analogy.  The  ocean  loses  its  waters 
by  evaporation,  and  is  supplied  by  rivers, 
now  as  this  evaporation  is  wholly  uncon- 
nected with,  and  not  occasioned  by  the  ri- 
vers, those  rivers  are  undoubtedly  the  source 
of  the  sea;  and  s®  as  the  consumption  ot 
the  manufacturers  food  is  not  occasioned  by 
the  manufacture  of  the  coach,  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  coach  is  indisputably  a  source  of 
wealth  to  the  nation.  Those  are  the  obser- 
vations which  have  presented  themselves  to 
my  mind,  in  opposition  to  your  doctrine  that 
manufactures  are  not  a  source  of  wealth  to 
the  nation.  I  shall  at  present  confine  myself 
to  this  subject,  and  will  on  some  future  oc- 
casion enter  into  the  consideration  of, 
and  attempt  to  answer  the  exceedingly  oh- 
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jectionable  matter  which  I  find  in  many 
itfher  parts  of  Mr.  Spence's  pamphlet,  parti- 
cularly that  which  relates  to  oar  foreign 
commerce  in  both  its  branches  of  export  and 
import. G. Jan.  23,  1S0S. 


Sir,- 


'   PERISH    COMMERCE. 

-You  observe  in  your  strictures  on 
commerce,  that  foreign  commerce  d,oes  not 
produce  wealth,  and  that  the  manufacturers 
of  Birmingham  and  Manchester  might  be  bet- 
ter employed  in  cultivating  the  land.  I  am 
not  a  merchant,  nor  am  I  connected  with 
manufacturers  ;  but  I  have  travelled  through 
some  of  the  mining  and  manufacturing  parts 
of  England,  and  the  following  observations 
have  occurred  to  me.  li  I  am  wrong  1  shall 
be  happy  to  be  corrected  by  your  better 
judgment. — I  believe  I  am  pretty  near  the 
truth  when  I  state  that  as  much  iron  ore, 
at  the  mine,  as  would  make  a  pound  of  iron, 
would  hardly  cost  a  half-penny,  and  the  coals 
and  lime-stone  to  flux  it  perhaps  a  half- 
penny more,  or  thereabouts..  The  mate- 
rials therefore  to  make  six  pounds  of  iron  we 
will  say  cost  about  six -pt'.ce,  at  the  mine.  Af- 
ter it  has  been  fluxed,  and  gone  through  the 
process  necessary  to  render  it  malleable,  it 
is  sent  to  Birmingham  ;  then  it  is  made  into 
steel,  and  of  this  steel  the  ingenious  manu- 
facturers of  that  place  make  articles  of  the 
value  of  J?500  and  upwards  ;  1  know  dress 
swords  have  been  made  there  of  that  value. 
But  for  the  illustration  of  my  argument,  we 
will  take  the  more  moderate  sum  of  s£5Q. 
This  sword ,  or  whatever  other  article  of  the 
value  of  g€50,  is  exported  and  sold  for  that 
amount  in  a  country  producing  cotton.  With 
this  sum  we  will  assume  that  lOOOlbs.  of 
cotton  may  be  purchased.  This  cotton  is 
imported  into  England  and  carried  to  Man- 
chester, where,  we  will  say,  each  pound  is 
manufactured  into  articles  of  the  value  of 
10s.  ,-  and  it  will  be  admitted  that  it  may  be 
fabricated  into  goods  of  much  greater  value. 
The  lOOOlbs  of  cotton  will  therefore,  when 
re-exported  in  a  manufactured  state,  pro- 
duce g£5QQ.  With  this  ,=£.500.  K^OOOlbs. 
of  cotton  may  be  purchased  and  again  im- 
ported into  England.  Now  we  have  10,000 
lbs.  of  cotton,  which  may  be  manufactured 
into  a  thousand  different  things  for  the 
convenience  and  comfort  of  .the  rich  as  well 
as  the  poor  of  this  country.  Is  not  this  real 
wealth  ?  And  more  truly  so  than  either  gold 
or  silver  ?  And  what  is  it  that  has  produced 
this  wealth  ?  why  the  labour  and  ingenuity 
of  our  countrymen  employed  upon  sixpence 
worth  of  iron  c-re  and  coals.  What' is  it 
that  has  produced  tlvs  ingenuity  ?  is  it  not 
commerce,  and  '  were  commerce  to   perish 
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would  not  this  ingenuity  perish  along  with 
it,  and  would  not  the  towns  of  Birmingham, 

and  Manchester,  wheie  this  ingenuity  is 
exerted  to  the  greatest  extent,  be  deserted 
and  perish  also  ?  And  how  could  you  em- 
ploy their  inhabitants  in  any  other  way  so 
productively  as  this  ?  We  now  acquire  the 
productions  of  the  very  best  lands  and  the 
fruits  of  the  labour  of  other  countries  by 
their  industry  at  the  forge  and  loom  instead 
of  the  scanty  crops  which  their  labour  would 
furnish  if  employed  upon  the  sterile  waste 
lands  of  England. — In  your  lucubrations  on 
this  subject  I  perceive  that  money,  as  a  cir- 
culating medium,  is  excluded,  and  food  sub- 
stituted, in  order,  as  it  is  said,  to  simplify 
the  question.  But  is  this  fair  ?  Is  not  the 
labour  of  the  Englishmen  employedon  the.  iron 
of  England  as  much  the  production  of  our 
country  as  the  corn  raised  by  the  cultivatioa 
of  the  soil  ?  And  is  not  clothing  a  neces- 
sary of  life  as  well  as  food  ?  Or  take  it  in 
your  way,  and  call  food  the  only  national 
wealth.  Will  not  hard-ware,  will  not 
manufactured  cotton,  instead  of  wine  and 
tobacco  which  no  doubt  are  superfluities, 
purchase  grain  in  foreign  countries  ?  I  con. 
less  I  cannot  answer  these  questions  in  suc- 
a  manner  as  to  enable  me  to  accede  entirely 
to  the  opinion  which  you  have  snpporteh 
with  your  usual  ability ;  and  I  therefore 
propose  them  not  as  a  disputant,  but  from  a 
real  wish  to  have  my  doubts  resolved. — I 
am  aware  that  my  story  of  the  sixpenny 
worth  of  iron  ore  and  coals,  may  bear  some 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  girl  and  her  bas- 
ket of  eggs  ;  but  my  iron  ore  is  not  as  pe- 
rishable an  article  ;  and,  as  I  insure  my 
goods,  I  go  upon  better  grounds    than  that 

unlucky    personage. II. 24th     Jan. 

1S0S. 


OFFICIAL  PAPERS. 
Westphalia. —  King  Jerome s  Proclama- 
tion, dated  Cassel,  \/th  Dec.  ISO/. 
We  Jerome  Napoleon,  by  the  grace  of 
God  and  the  Constitution,  King  of  West- 
phalia; French  Prince,  See.  &c  to  our  good 
and  faithful  subjects,  and  inhabitants  of  our 
kingdom  of  Westphalia,  greeting  : — West- 
phalians,  Divine  Providence  has  pointed  this 
nera  in  order  to  re-unite  your  scattered  pro- 
vinces under  one  august  institution,  together 
with  neighbouring  families  though  strangers 
to  each  other . — I  come  to  occupy  this  throne, 
prepared  by  victory,  raised  by  the  assent  of 
the  greatest  powers  of  Europe,  founded  on 
a  title  no  less  sacred,  by  your  real  interest. 
i — Too  long  has  your  country  suffered  from 
the  pretensions  of  fjam.il.ies  and  the  intrigues, 
of   cabinets  :   you    were    exposed  to  all  the 
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calamities  or  wars,  and  your  were  excluded 
from  al!  the  benefits  of  peace.  Some  of 
your  towns  only  reaped  the  barren  honour 
ofannexing  their  names  to  treaties,  in  which 
t.  ithing  was  overlooked  but  the  well-being  of 
the  people  who  inhabited  them  — How  wide- 
ly different  are  the  results  of  the  wars  stirred 
up  against  the  august  head  of  my  house  !  It 
is  for  nations  that  Narjoieon  has  conquered  ; 
and  each  of  the  treaties  he  has  concluded,  is 
a  step  farther  towards  the  end  proposed  by 
his  mighty  genius,  of  giving  to  entire  na- 
tions a  political  existence,  government  and 
laws  dictated  hy  wisdom,  the  establishment 
to  each  of  them  of  a  country,  and  the  dire- 
liction  hei  carter  ot~  none  in  that  deplorable 
nullity,  in  which  they  were  equally  unable 
either  to  steer  clear  of  war,  and  avail  them- 
selves of  oeace. — Westphalians  !—  Such  was 
the  issue  of  the  battles  of  Marengo,  ofAu- 
sterlitz,  of  Jena  ;  sec!'  now  is  for  you  fhe  re- 
sult of  the  mem  i  table  treaty  of  Tilsit.  On  that 
clay  youobtained  l  he  firstof  blessings,  a  coun- 
try. Far  be  now  removed  Iron;  your  recol- 
lection those  scattered  dominations,  the  last 
result  of  the  feudal  system,  which  prepared 
a' master  for  each  city;  these  different  in- 
terests are  now  to  form  but  one  ;  your  mas- 
ter now  is  the  law  ,•  your  protector,  the 
monarch,  who  is  to  cause  it  to  be  respected  : 
henceforth  you  shall  have  no  other. — West- 
phalians, you  hare  got  a  constitution  adapt- 
ed to  your  manners  and  to  your  interests :  it 
is  the  fruit  of  the  meditations  of  a  great  man, 
and  of  the  experience  of  a  great  nation  :  its 
principles  are  in  unison  with  the  present  state 
of  the  civilization  of.  Europe,  and  are  big 
with  prospects  of  improvement,  which  will 
far  overbalance  the  sacrifices  which  this  new 
order  of  things  may  impose  upon  some  of 
you.  You  must,  therefore,  attach  your- 
selves to  it  with  confidence,  since  upon  it 
rests  your  liberty  and  your  prosperity. — In 
ascending  rite  throne,  I  contracted  the  obli- 
gation of  making  you*  happy,  and  I  will  be 
faithful  to  it.  The  equality  of  the  modes  of 
religion  shall  be  maintained,  property  as- 
sured and  guaranteed.  Thus  shall  there  be 
established  between  me  and  my  people  an 
alliance  of  wishes  and  of  interests,  that  shall 
never  change.  Westphalians,  your  sove- 
reign henceforward  relies  on  your  fidelity 
and  inviolable  attachment. 

Bf.azil  Trade — Ci>  cular  Letter  from  the 
Portuguese  Embassador  to  the  Governor  of 
the  Island  of  St.  Catherine,  and  Condi- 
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tions  of  exporting  goody  to  St.  Catherine, 
until  the  pleasure  of  the' Prince' Regent  be 
known. — London,  bearing  dale  the  Oth  of 
January,  1SOS. 

Agreeably  to  the  letter  which  I  had  the 
honour  of  addressing  you,  under  date  of  the 
4th  January  of  the  present  year,  and  in 
which  I  explained  at  large  to  your  excellency 
the  motives  which  induced  me  to  sanction 
the  sending  out  of  British  merchantmen  to 
the  island  of  St.  Catherine,  provided  that 
their  cargoes  consist  of  articles  hitherto  re- 
ceived into  the  custom  house  of  Portugal,  I 
have  now  to  request  that  you  will  he  pleased 

to  order  that  the  ship should  be  admitted 

into  the  custom  house  of  that  island,  the 
captain  or  master  of  which,  (who  is  the 
bearer  of  this  letter) ,  yon  will  permit  to  un- 
i  >a'd  and  sell  his  cargo,  and.  give  directions 
that  no  more  duties  shall  be  required  of  her, 
than  were  paid  in  Portugal  for  the  same  ar- 
ticles ;  and  also  that  those  duties  should  not 
be  demanded  until  he  has  sold  and  dispatch- 
ed his  cargo,  in  every  particular  conforming 
(o  the  practice  of  the  custom  house  at  Lisbon. 
— And  as  it  may  possibly  happen  that  your 
excellency  may  not  yet  find  yourself  autho- 
rised to  consent  to  the  sale  of  such  cargoes, 
1  earnestly  request  you  that  at  all  events  you 
will  be  pleased  to  allow  that  they  should  be 
landed  and  properly  warehoused,  and  that 
you  will  order  that  the  ships  should  moor 
in  that  port,  waiti  ig  there  with  their  crew?, 
without  molestation,  until  your  excellency 
shall  receive  the  instructions  and  orders  of 
his  Royal-Highness  the  Pi  ince  Regent  on  this 
head. — Your  excellency  vt  ill  c  bserve,  that  the 
bearer  of  this  letter  ought  also  to  present  you 
with  the  manifest  of  the  cargo,  confirmed 
by  me,  and  the  licence  of  the  British  privy 
council  ;  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  which, 
your  excellency  will  be  pleased  to  order  the 
officers  of  the  customs  to  deliver  to  the 
bearer  a  certificate  of  the  regular  discharge 
of  the  articles  specified  in  such  manifest, 

Conditions. — 1st.  That  all  merchants  wish- 
ing to  make  adventures  to  the  Brazils  with- 
out waiting  for  the  regulations  of  his  royal 
highness,  should  be  obliged  to  take  a  licence 
from  the  privy  council,  which  will  point  out 
th^-port  that  will  be  agreed  on  by  his  excel- 
lency Mr.  Canning  and  me,  and  to  which 
alone  they  must  give  bend  to  go. — 2dly. 
That  every  master,  and  every  shipper,  will 
give  the  usual  bonds  at  this  custom  house 
for  the  due  delivery  at  the  custom  house  of 
the  said  port. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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<«  The  waste    of  War  is  not,  in  its    final  consequences,  so  injurious  to  a  state,  as  the  luxuries  and  corrup- 

**  dons' of  Peace." Addison. 
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2  25] 

TO 

WILLIAM    ROSCOE,   Esq. 
Letter  I. 

Sir, 

Your  pamphlet,  published 
■within  these  few  days,  under  the  title  of 
"  Considerations  on  the  Causes,  Objects, 
"  and  Consequences  of  the  present  War, 
"  and  on  the  Expediency,  or  the  Danger, 
"  of  a  Peace  with  France,"  having  fallen 
into  my  hands,  and  appearing  to  me  to  ex- 
press sentiments  and  opinions,  which,. if  ge- 
nerally adopted,  would  be  greatly  mischiev- 
ous to  the  country,  I  think  it  my  duty  to 
make  some  observations  thereon  ;  and,  as 
you  have  evidently  pointed  at  me,  in  several 
parts  of  the  pamphlet,  no  apology  will,  I 
presume,  be  thought  necessary  for  my  ad- 
dressing myself,  in  this  case,  more  imme- 
diately to  you. 

When  one  is  told  of  the  publication  of  a 
book,  or  paper,  the  first  question  which  in- 
variably presents  itself  is :  "  What  is  it 
"  about:"  Your  pamphlet  is,  to  be  sure, 
about  war  and  peace  ;  but,  Sir,  it  is  about  so 
many  other  things  as  well  as  war  and  peace  ; 
it  enters  upon  so  many  different  subjects;  it 
contains  so  many  opinions  unsupported  by 
reasoning,  and  so  many  assertions  unsupport- 
ed by  proof,  that,  to  answer  you  upon  every 
point  would  require  a  volume  of  no  mode- 
rate size.  If  I  were  asked,  however,  what 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  object,  which  you 
have  had  in  view,  in  writing  and  publishing 
this  pamphlet,  I  should  answer,  that  your 
main  practical-  object  evidently  is,  to  induce 
the  people,  especially  those  of  the  manufac- 
turing districts,  to  unite  in  petitions  for 
peace ;  and,  that  your  reason  for  this  is, 
that  the  war,  if  continued  much  longer,  will 
produce  financial  embarrassments,  such  as 
those  which  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  mo- 
narchy of  France,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  exists,  in  reality,  none  of  those  dan- 
gers, which  I,  amongst  other  persons  ap- 
prehend from  a  peace,  made  at  this  time, 
and  leaving  Napoleon  in  full  possession  of 
all  the  ports  and  naval  arsenals  of  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe. 

If  you  had  confined  yourself  to  this  one 
subject,  to  have  answered  you  would  have 
|»VPS  plain.,  straight -faivvsT^  work ;  but,  un- 


der the  pretence  of  showing,  that  the  war 
has  now  no  rational  object,  you  have  gone 
into  a  history  (a  very  partial  one  indeed)  of 
the  alledged  objects  of  both  the  last  and  the 
present  war,  not  only  at  their  outset,  but  al- 
so at  the  several  stages  of  their  progress. 
Not  content  with  this,  which  has  nothing  at 
all  to  do  with  the  question  of  peace  or  w  ir 
now  ;  you  have  given  us  a  history  of  the 
warlike  operations,  interspersed  with  discus- 
sions upon  points  of  public  law  and  of  politi- 
cal economy  j  with  descriptions  of  the  cha- 
racters of  public  men  ;  and  with  a  delinea- 
tion of  the  views  and  motives  of  political 
parties.  To  follow  you  through  all  these 
topics,  a  sentence  of  statement  demanding, 
in  general,  a  page  of  answer,  is  a  task  too 
serious  to  be  thought  of;  and  yet  it  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  by  no  means  pleasant  to  suf- 
fer any  part  of  your  pamphlet,  from  the  sen- 
timents or  assertions  of  which  I  dissent,  to 
pass  off  under  a  silence,  which  might  very 
reasonably  be  interpreted  into  an  assent.  In 
this  dilemma  the  course,  which  appears  to 
me  the  best  to  be  pursued  is  this  :  to  reserve, 
for  a  future  letter,  all  the  digressive  topics  of 
your  pamphlet,-  and  to  examine  now  into 
the  nature  of  your  statements  and  opinions, 
I.  With  respect  to  the  real  original  cause  of 
the  present  war  between  England  and 
France:  It.  With  respect  to  the  breaking 
off  of  the  negociation  in  1  SCO,  and  the  views 
then  manifested  by  Napoleon :  IiL  With 
respect  to  ihe  relative  situation  of  the  two 
countries,  supposing  peace  to  be  now  made, 
leaving  all  the  ports  and  naval  arsenals  upon 
the  continent  of  Europe  in  the  hands,  or 
under  the  acknowledged  controul,  of  our 
enemy. 

But,'  first  of  all,  I  think  it- necessary  to 
s.trite  to  ycu  my  reasons  for  differing  very 
widely  indeed  from  you,  as  to  the  tendency 
of  war  in  general,  which  I  perceive  you  to 
consider  as  a  pure,  unmixed  evil ;  and  which 
I  consider  as  being,  not  only  necessary,  as  it 
notoriously  is,  in  many  cases,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  world,  but  also  as  conducive  to 
the  elevation  of  human  nature,  to  the  gene- 
ral happiness  of  mankind,  and,  of  course,  as 
being  a  good,  though,  like  the  greater  part  of 
other  good  things,  not  unmixed  with  evil.  I 
am  aware  of  the  force  oi  habit,  and  men  are* 
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The!    source  of  distinction  is  public  utility. 
Public  utility,    after  a  very  little  tracing,  is 


in  the  habit  of  talking,  as  you  do,  of  the 
"  Iwrrors  of  war;"  but,  I  can  safely  defy 
you,  and  all  the  "  philanthropists"  now  in 
existence,  to  prove,  that  there  is,  as  the 
consequence  of  war,  anything  a  millionth 
part  so  horrid  as  a  sight  of  the  interior  of 
those  receptacles  of  disease  and  of  infamy, 
which  are  tenanted  through  the  influence  of 
that  luxury,  which  it  is  the  natural  tendency 
of  war  to  abridge,  and  which  can  be  com- 
pletely destroyed  only  by  war.  That  war 
makes  a  part  of  the  great  scheme  of  the  Cre- 
ator is  abundantly  obvious  from  the  universal 
propensity  of  his  creatures;  who,  from  man 
himself  down  to  the  lowest  reptile,  discover, 
the  moment  they  have  the  powers  of  motion 
and  perception,  that  to  war  make.-,  a  part  of 
their  nature  as  much  as  to  love.  Look,.  Sir, 
at  all  the  natural  spoils  of  children,  and  of 
young  animals  of  every  kind  ;  you  will  find, 
that  they  are  only  so  many  sorts  of  sham- 
fights.  And,  if  you  see,  that  all  God's  crea- 
tures, in  the  moments  of  their  greatest  en- 
joyment of  life;  in  those  moments  when 
they  are  free  from  all  pain  of  mind  and  of 
body  ;  when  they  are  full  of  health  and  of 
ipirits;  when  they  are  perfectly  unrestrain- 
ed, and  bidden,  as  it  were,  to  be  as  happy  as 
their  natures  will  permit  :  if  yon  perceive, 
that,  in  such  a  state,  they  all,  without  a  sin- 
gle exception,  discover  a  propensity  for  war, 
will  you  still  say,  that  war  is,  in  itself,  and 
for  its  own  sake,  a  thing  horrid  to  contem- 
plate ?  But,  not  only  is  to  war,  to  fight 
(which  is  the  same  thing)  a  passion  natural 
to  all  the  citation;  but,  it  appears  to  me  to 
fce  necessary  to  the  elevation  of  human  na- 
ture, and  to  the  happiness  of  mankind  ;  for, 
jf  we  suppose  a  state  of  the  world,  from 
which  war  is  completely  anil  for  ever  ba- 
nished, not  only  is  there  no  longer  any  use 
for  courage,  fortitude,  emulation,  magnani- 
mity, and  many  other  ennobling  qualities, 
but  the  very  words  describing  those  qualities 
have  no  longer  any  meaning;  and,  if  you 
strip  man  of  those  qualities,  what  is  he,  as  to 
this  world  at  least,  better  than  a  brute  ?  In 
giving  to  the  different  classes  of  men,  which 
compose  the  different  nations  of  the  earth, 
languages  so  different,  that  the  sounds  used 
by  the  one  are  utterly  unintelligible  to  any  of 
the  other,  the  Creator  seems  to  have  said, 
"  be  you  for  ever  separate  ;"  and,  herein,  is 
implied  the  necessity  of  war  ;  for,  without 
War  it  is,  I  think,  evident,  that  to  preserve, 
that  separation  would,  unless  the  nature  of 
man  were  previously  changed,  be  quite  im- 
possible. As  to  wisdom  and  science,  too, 
where  would  be  the  use  of  them,  if  war  were 
banished  from  the  earth?  The  object  of  the 
teamed  as  well  as  the  brava  is  distinction. 


found  to  rest  at  the  point  of  public  safety  ; 
and  were  it  not  -for  the  occasional  existence 
of  wars,  and  for  the  continual  possibility  of 
their  recurrence,  public  safety  would  be  a 
mere  sound  without  sense.  In  like  manner 
patriotism,  loyalty,  fidelity  under  all  its  dif- 
ferent appearances  and  in  all  its  different  de- 
grees, would  be  obliterated  from  the  cata- 
logue of  virtues;  and,  in  short,  man  would, 
and  must,  become  a  stupid,  unimpassioned 
animal,  having  no  care  but  that  of  obtaining 
his  food,  and  no  enjoyment  but  that  of  de- 
vouring it.  I  am  not,  observe,  contending, 
that  war,  mav  not,  as  well  as  Jove,  be,  in 
some  cases,  and  even  in  many  cases,  produc- 
tive of  mischievous  effects ;  but,  if  I  look 
back  into  history,  or,  if  I  look  around  me  at 
the  present  moment,  ]  am  compelled  to  con- 
clude, that  its  effects  are,  in  general,  the  re- 
verse. The  Greeks  and  Romans  Avere  re- 
nowned for  their  science  and  their  freedom,, 
but  not  less  renowned  for  those  than  for 
their  wars;  and,  which  is  well  worthy  of 
remark,  with  their  martial  spirit  they  lost 
their  love  of  liberty.  The  two  nations  of 
modern  Europe  the  most  famed  for  science, 
and,  in  fact,  for  freedom,  are-  France  audi 
England  ;  and  that  they  have  been  the  most 
frequently  engaged  in  wars  is  a  fact  too  no- 
torious to  be  stated.  China  offers  us  an  ex- 
ample of  a  nation  living  in  perpetual  peace? 
and,  I  believe  you  will  not  deny,  that,  a* 
j  compared  with  an  European,  a  Chinese  is 
!  hardly  worthy  of  the  name  of  man.  Nearly 
I  the  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  inhabitant* 
of  Asia;  wherennto  maybe  added,  that  the? 
internal  government  of  those  unwarlike 
states  and  empires  is  uniformly  a  pure  des- 
potism, the  hie  of  every  subject  being  at  the 
mere  mercy  of  the  prince,  whose  very  plea- 
sures do  not  uiifrequently  consist  of  what 
we  should  call  acts  of  deliberate  murder,  at- 
tended with  a  refinement  in  cruelty.  You, 
Sir,  make  a  pathetic  appeal  to  your  readers 
upon  the  horrors  of  war.  "Were  we,"  say 
you,  "  to  divest  ourselves  for  a  moment  ot 
"  that  irritation  of  mind  and  inflexibility  of 
"  heart,  which  blinds  us  to  all  the  evils  and 
"  horrors  of  war,  it  would  be  impossible 
"  that  we  should  not  acknowledge  the  cala- 
<l  mities  it  introduces,  and  feel  a  most  sin- 
"  cere  disposition  to  terminate  tnem.  If 
"  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  continent  of  Eu- 
"  rope,  what  devastation  and  slaughter  has 
"  it  occasioned,  from  the  confines  of. Russia 
"  to  the  Southern  extremity  of  Italy.  If 
"  we  look  to  Egypt  or  South  America,  we 
'f  still  find  the  same  cause  for  sorrow  and 
"  regret.     At  no  period  of  society  have  the 
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"  contests  of  the  field  been  more  obstinate, 
"  or  attended  with  such  a  profuse  d'estruc- 
"  tion  of  human  life.  To  the  sufferings  and 
"  the  death  of  the  thousands  who  have  fall- 
"  en,  we  are  to  add  the  misery  and  the  ruin 
"  of  the  tens  of  thousands  that  survive 
"  them,  who  have  to  lament  the  death  of 
"  their  relatives,  their  protectors,  and  their 
"  friends:  and  who,,  amidst  grief  and  hun- 
"  ger  and  wretchedness,  pour  forth  thtfir 
"  curses  on  the  unsparing  sword  of  war,  and 
"  on  those  who  call  it  into  action."  The 
principle,  upon  which  you  here  proceed  ap- 
plies to  all  wars,  under  whatever  circum- 
stances ;  for,  it  h>  because  human  misery  and 
a  destruction  of  human  life  have  been  pio- 
duced  by  the  war,  in  which  we  are  now  en- 
gaged, that,  according  to  your  doctrine,  we 
ought  to  feel  a  sincere  disposition  to  termi- 
nate that  war.  But,  Sir,  though  war  is  cer- 
tainly the  immediate  cause  of  the  death  of 
many  persons,  it  does  not  follow,  that  it  is, 
for  that  reason  alone,  to  be  held  in  such  ab- 
horrence, seeing,  that  first  or  last,  all  those 
persons  must  meet  with  death  in  some  shape 
or  other.  As  to  the  wretchedness  produced 
by  war,  you  will  find  it  very  difficult,  I  be- 
lieve, to  show,  by  the  use  of  dispassionate 
reason,  that  there  is  much  want  which 
arises,  or  which  can  arise,  to  any  persons  re- 
maining at  home,  from  the  death  of  other 
persons,  who  are  killed  in  war,  it  being  pret- 
ty evident,  I  think,  that  of  those  who  are 
personally  engaged  in  war,  very  few  indeed 
have  been,  previous  to  their  being  so  en- 
gaged, the  protectors  of  their  kindred  and 
friends.  That  war  does,  in  no  very  sensible 
degree,  tend  to  enhance  the  dearth  of  provi- 
sions has  been  am'plV  proved  by  reasoning  as 
ivell  as  by  experience  ;  and,  though,  in 
some  countries,  the  suddenly  withdrawing  of 
a  great  number  of  hands  from  the  field  may 
have  the  effect  of  causing  a'  scarcity  of  grain  ; 
yet,  in  this  country,  no  such  effect  is  to  be 
apprehended  ;  because,  if  a  youth  be  taken, 
by  war,  from  the  plough  to  day,  another, 
who  was  just  quitting"  the  plough  for  the 
side-board,  takes  his  place  to-morrow,  and 
that,  too,  from  causes  arising  out  of  the  war. 
A  thousand  men  are  called  from  the  plough, 
by  the  war,  to  garrison  the  forts  at  Ports- 
mouth ;  a  thousand  others  supply  their  place, 
coming,  through  various  channels,  from  the 
manufactories,  which  have  been  destroyed 
by  the  war.  The  same,  quantity  of  food  is 
raised ,-  the  same  number  of  persons  are  i'ed  ; 
but,  as  the  same  quantity  of  manufactures 
are  not  exported  or  made,  there  is  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  importation  and  creation  of  luxu- 
ries, and  a  diminution  also  in  the  vices  which 
invariably  accompany  the  enjoyment  of  those, 
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luxuries.  This  is  one  of  the  general  effects 
of  war;  and,  hence  it  is,  that  war,  in  some 
cases,  operates  to  the  good  of  nations.  Hence 
it  is,  that  the  comparatively  barren  lands  of 
England  are  covered  with  rich  ctops,  while 
the  rich  lands  of  Italy  scarcely  afforded 
bread  to  its  enervated  inhabitants.  The 
state  of  England  and  France,  compared  with 
that  of  Germany  and  Italy,  is  a  quite  suffi- 
cient proof,  that  the  general  and  permanent 
effect  of  war  is  not  to  destroy,  or  even  to 
check,  the  prosperity  of  nrtions;  while  the 
history  of  Holland  pretty  clearly  evinces,  that 
the  moment  a  nation  ceases  to  be  warlike, 
that  moment  she  commences  her  decline, 
and  has  already  made  some  degree  of  progress 
on  her  way  to  subjugation. 

But,  Sir,  notwithstanding  what  has  here 
been  said,  I  am  not,  as  you  seem  to  insinuate, 
and  as  the  Morning  Chronicle  scruples  not 
to  assert,  so  much  in  love  with  war  as  to 
think  it  a  pity  that  there  ever  should  be  a 
cessation  of  hostilities.  To  speak  of  war  as 
being,  in  all  possible,  cases,  a  good,  would  be 
as  absurd,  as  it  is  to  speak  of.it  as  an  evil,  in 

j  all  possible  cases.  I  wished  to  enter  upon 
the  discussion  with   you,  relative  to  the  ex- 

j  pediency  of  a    peace,    at   this    time,    with. 

I  Frmce,  without  having  against  me,  from 
th.3  beginning  to  the  end,  the  weight  of  that 

I  prejudice,  which,  you  have  so  carefully  che- 
rished, that  war  is,  in  itself  a  pure,  unmixed 

!  evil  :   a  thing,  in  all  cases,  to  be  held  in  ab-> 

j  horrence,  and,  of  course,  to  be,  at  all  times, 

1  gotten  fid  of  as   soon   as    possible,    without 

I  much,  or,  perhaps,  any,  consideration  as  to 
the  terms.     And,  if  I  have  been  so  fortunate 

I  as  to  remove  this  prejudice  from  the  minds  of 

;   my  readers,    I  have  not  much  apprehension. 

j  as  to  their  dec;  -ion  upon  the  points  to  be  dis- 

L  cussed. 

I;    [Pith  respect  to   the  real  original  cause 

!   of  tlie  present  war   between   England  and. 

j  Franec,  you  allow,  Sir,  that  there  were  cer- 
tain "  impediments"  relating  to  the  evacua- 

I   tion  of  Holland  by  the  French  troops,  and  of 

|  the  island  of  Malta  by  the  English;  but, 
that  the  chief  cause  of  the  war,  was,  tht> 
writings  and  publications  of  certain  "  zm- 
printipl'pd"  individuals  in  England,  who 
found  an  interest  in  the  revival  of  the  war. 
You  complain  of  the  conduct  of  the  French. 
emigrants,  in  this  respect,  and  then  you  tell 
us,  that  "  another,  and  still  more  formida- 
"  ble  party"  [of  these  enemies  to  peace] 
"  consisted  of  the  innumerable  bands  of 
"'  journalists  and  hireling  writers,  who  feed 
"  upon  the  credulity  and  fatten  upon  the 
"  calamities  of  a  nation;  men  who  flourish 
"  most  in  the  midst  of  tumult;  to  whom 
<c  the  disasters  of  the  country  are  as  valua- 
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"  ble  as  her  triumphs,  a  destructive  battle  as 
"  a  rich  harvest,   and   a   new  war  as  a  free- 

"  hold  estate Their  reiterated  cla- 

"  mours,"  you  tell  us,  "  appeared  like  the 
"  public  voice.  Scarcely  were  the  prelitni- 
"  naries  of  the  treaty  concluded,  than"  [an 
odd  sort  ofEnglish,  this]   "  new  grounds  of 

"  war  were  discovered By  these 

"  means  the  combustibles  were  prepared  for 
(i  a  new  explosion."     And  this,  Sir,   is,  in 
another  part  of  your  pamphlet,  what  you  call 
"  having  shown  that  the  present  war  was  in- 
"  stigated  by  a  few  interested  and  unprinci- 
"   pled  individuals."     This  representation  of 
yours,  Sir,   is   not   true;   and,  as  you  have, 
from  your  frequent  quoting  of  them,  proved 
that  you  have  read  the  several  official    dis- 
patches,  connected    with    the    rupture,   in 
1803,  you  must  have  known,  that  it  was  not 
true.      In  no  one  of  these  papers    is    there 
contained  any  complaint  against  the  English 
press,   previous  to  the  signing  of   the  defini- 
tive treaty  ;   it  is  notorious,  that,  at  the  time 
of  signing  the  definitive  treaty,  and  for  seve- 
ral months  afterwards,  all  those  hirelings,  of 
whom  you  speak,  were  engaged  in  praising 
the  then  first  Consul  and  his  government ; 
and,  when,  in  the  month  of  July,  1802,  Mr. 
Otto,  made  his  complaint  to   Lord  Hawkes- 
bury, the  only  presses  he  complained  ot  by 
name  were,  that  of  Peltier,    the   Courier  de 
Londres,   and  of  Col  bet t.     He  did,  indeed, 
add,  "  and   others   like   them  j"  but  those 
others  it  would    have  been  very  difficult  for 
him   to   have  pointed  out  *.     As,  therefore, 
Mr.  Peltier  and  the  Courier  de  Londres,  be- 
long to  your  class  of  foreigners,  who  sighed 
•without  ceasing  for  the  return  of  feudal  vas- 
salage (not  so  degrading,   by  the  bye,  as  the 
vassalage  of  our  manufactories),  you  leave 
to  me,  of  course,  the  undivided   honour  ot 
having  instigated  the  war,  and  of  being  an 
"  interested  and  unprincipled  individual,"  a 
"  hireling  who   fattens  upon  the  calamities 
"  of  the  nation."     But,   Sir,  again  I  say, 
that  your  representation  is  not  true,  and  that, 
as  you  had  evidently  read  the  official  papers, 
you  must,   at  the  time  when  you  wrote  it, 
have  known  it  not  to  be  true.  This  will  appear 
fiom  the  whole  tenor  of  the  papers,  but  par- 
ticularly from  General  Andreossy's  letter  to 
Lord  Hawkesbury,  of  S.  Germinal,  year  1 1, 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  month  of  March,  1803, 
in  which  letter  he  says :    "  A  few  days  after 
*'  the  ratification    of  peace,  one  of  his  Bri- 
<<r  tannic  Majesty's   ministers  declared  that 
<(   the  peace  establishment  must  be  consider- 
"  able  ;   and,  the  distrust  excited  by  this  de- 

*  See  Mr. Otto's  letter^Register,  Vol,  III. 

1  --U'^jicrffti  -^ 
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"  claration,    made    in    parliament,    with  as 
"  much  bitterness  as  impropriety,  furnished 
"  a  commentary  for  the   exaggeration  and 
"  alarms  which  were  circulated  in  despica- 
"  ble  pamphlets,  and  in  newspapers  as  con- 
"  temptible   as   those    libels.      Since    that 
""  time  these  writers  have  found  themselves 
"  invariably  supported  in  their  insolent  ob- 
"  servations    by    particular    phrases    taken 
"  from  the  speeches  of  leading  members  of 
"  parliament.    These  speeches,  scarcely  to  be 
"  exceeded  by  the  news-writers  themselves, 
"  have, /or  these  eighteen  months,  tended  to 
"  encourage   insult    against    other  govern - 
"  ments,  to    that  degree,   that  every  Euro- 
"  pean  must  be  offended,  and  every  reason- 
"  able  Englishman  must  be  humiliated,  by 
"  such  unheard-of  licentiousness."  f     In  a 
subsequent  part  of  the  same  letter  Andreos- 
sy  tells  Lord  Hawkesbury,  that  the  wish  of 
the  First  Consul  is,  that  measures  should  be 
adopted    in  both    countries  to   prevent  any 
mention  being  made  of  what  was  passing  in 
the  other  ;  and  this  prevention  he  wished  to 
be  extended  to  the  "  official  discussions"  as 
well  as  to  the  "  polemical  writings  j"   that  is 
to  say,    to  the  parliament  as  well   as  to  the 
press.     Is  it  true,  then,  Sir,  as  vou  have  re- 
presented, that  the  complaint  of  France  was 
made  against  wretched  "   hirelings"  only  ; 
that  it  was  a  few  "  interested  and  unprinci- 
pled individuals"  who  blew   up  the  flame  of 
war  ?  Or  is  your  representation  false  ?  Here, 
in  tire  letter  of  Andreossy,   is  a  complaint 
made  of  the  language  of  the  ministry,  of  the 
opposition   in   parliament,  of   pamphleteers 
and  of  newspaper  editors.     Were  all    these 
"  interested'  and   unprincipled"  individuals, 
who  "  fattened   upon  the  calamities  of  the 
nation  ?"  It.  is  evident,    not  only  from  this 
letter  of  Andreossy,  but  from  the  generally 
pervading  tone  of  the  correspondence,  that 
Buonaparte  aimed  at  silencing,  not  only  the 
press,  but  the  parliament,  as  far  as  related  to 
him   and   his    actions;     and  that,     first    or 
last,  nothing  short  of  this  would  have  satis- 
lied  him.     You,  indeed,    appear  to    think, 
that  there  would   be  very  little  harm  in  the 
success  of  an  effort  of  this  kind.     "  To  fo- 
"  reign  states,"  you  tell  us,  "  that  which  a 
"  country  does,    or  which  it  permits  to  be 
"  done  by  its  subjects  is  the  same.     With 
"  our  internal  regulations  they  can  have  r:o 
"  concern  ;  but,  they  have  a  right  to  expect 
"   from  us  that  respect  for  their  institutions, 
"  which  we  claim  for  our  own."     Well,  Sir,, 


f  See  the  letter  of  Andreossy,  Register 
Vol.  III.  p.  1055.  The  whole  of  the  paper, 
are  collected  in  the  voiume>and  at  the  place, 
here  referred  to. 
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and  what  is  this  respect,  which  we  claim  for 
oar  institutions  ?  Can  you  cite  an  instance, 
wherein  complaint  has  been  made  by  Eng- 
land of  a  libel  upon  her  institutions  ?  How 
many    thousands  of  times   has  the  king  of 
England  been  loaded,  in   the  American  pa- 
pers, with    every  epithet  and  name  expres- 
sive of  what   is   hateful  and  wicked;   how 
many  thousands  of  times  have  all  our  insti- 
tutions been  treated  in   the   same  manner  ; 
how  many  thousands  of  times  have  we  been 
called  slaves,  beasts  of  burden,  journeymen 
thieves,  and  all  this  because  we  did  not  rise 
and  overturn    our  institutions.     Yet,    have 
you  never  heard,  I  believe,  Sir,  that  our  mi- 
nister in  America  made,  at  any  time,  a  com- 
plaint   upon    this  score.     You  can  find  no 
"  claim,"  of  this  sort,    that   we  have  ever 
made  ;  and,    whether  in   a   manner  "  un- 
principled," or  not,  you  have   evidently  in- 
vented such  a  claim,  on  our  part,   for  the 
purpose  of  defending,  or  of  giving  the  air  of 
reasonableness  and   fairness  to,  the  claim  of 
Buonaparte,    which  claim,   you  leave   your 
readers   to    conclude,    ought    to    have  been 
granted,  in  order  to  prevent  the   renewal  of 
the  war  ;  but,  I  think,  it  will  not  be  difficult 
to  convince  those  readers,  that  the  man  who 
would  have  granted  this  claim,  would  have 
found  no  claim  too  great  to  be  granted.      If 
we  are   to  "  respect  the  institutions"  of  fo- 
reign nations,  we  are  to  respect  one  as  well 
as  the  other  ;  and,  why  should  we  not,  then, 
"  respect"  the  Inquisition    in    Spain?    Vo- 
lumes have  been  written  by  us  against  that 
"   institution  ;"  and,  if  we  ought  to  be  per- 
mitted   to  write  freely   upon    that  subject, 
why  were  we  to  hold  our  tongues  as  to  the 
institutions  of  Buonaparte,  one  of  which  was 
the    celebrated     "    Cayenne    Diligence?" 
Why,  Sir,  pray  tell  us  why,  we  ought  not  to 
be  permitted  to  speak  of  the  latter  "  insti- 
tution" as  well  as  of  the  former  ?  About  the 
time,    to  which   we  are  referring,    Buona- 
parte,  by  a    sham  election,   made  himself 
Consul  for  Life,  in  direct  violation  of  what 
was  then  called  "  the  constitution  of  France." 
This  must  have  been  a  severe  mortification  to 
you,  and  others,  whose  wisdom  had,  in  1/90, 
perceived    the  day-star  of  liberty  advancing 
"  o'er  the  vine-cover'd  hills  and  gay  regions 
"  of  France  ;"  and,    out  of  compassion  for 
you,  we  might  have  disguised  the  fact,  if  that 
had    been    possible;  but   it  was  impossible, 
and,  therefore,  we  did  laugh  most  heartily  at 
the    post-like   senate   and  legislative  corps. 
All  the  world  laughed  as  well  as  We,  "  the 
only  difference  was,    we  dared  laugh  out;" 
and,   when  we  were  told,   that   this  military 
despotism,  the  establishment  of  which  could 
?iow  be  no  longer  disguised,  had  been  caused 
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by  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's  proclamation, 
issued  in  1/93;  when  we  were  told,  as  you 
now  tell  us,  that  it  was  from  indignation  at 
the  attempts  to  conquer  and  enslave  her, 
that  France  became  warlike  and  became  her- 
self a  conqueror;  and  that,  having,  through 
the  courage  and  exertions  inspired  by  a  love 
of  liberty,  got  rid  of,  or  subdued,  all  her 
enemies,  she,  from  the  same  cause,  became 
herself  the  slave  of  a  single  military  despot, 
who  kept  a  CayenneDiliger.ee  continually 
upon  the  trot ;  v  hen  we  were  gravely  told 
this,  we  laughed  still  more  ;  and,  it  was  this 
that  you  would  have  prevented  by  the  cutting 
of  our  ears  off,  or  the  splitting  of  our  noses. 
If  your  doctrine  be  adopted,  how  shall  we 
dare  to  write  at  all  respecting  foreign  nations  ? 
Who  will  dare  to  say,  that  the  government 
of  France,  or  Spain,  or  Russia,  or  Turkey, 
is  not  as  good  as  the  government  of  England ' 
Who  will  dare  to  describe  the  character  of 
foieign  princes  or  ministers  ?  Who  will  dare 
to  write  history  ?  Who  will  dare  to  write  a 
book  of  travels  ?  Who  will  dare,  upon  sub- 
jects connected  with  foreign  princes,  or 
states,  to  move  jiis  pen,  or  to  open  his  lips  ? 
"  In  war  time  we  may  abuse  them  as  much 
"  as  we  please."  But,  not  to  dwell  upon 
the  baseness  of  this,  upon  the  total  want  of 
principle  which  it  developes,  when  the  war 
ceases,  the  newly-invented  public  law  of 
hbel  begins  again  to  operate;  so  that  the 
identical  paper  or  book,  which  was  a  lawful 
publication  but  yesterday,  may,  to-day,  if 
a  copy  of  it  be  sold  (every  sale  being  a  fresh 
publication),  subject  both  the  author  and  the 
publisher  to  the  loss  of  their  ears  and  to 
confinement  in  jail  at  the  discretion  of  the 
judge.  After  broaching  a  doctrine  like  this, 
it  is  with  singular  propriety,  that  you  ob- 
serve, in  the  true  attorney-general-like  style, 
that  "  to  incroach  upon  die  freedom  of  the 
"  press,  will  never  be  the  ace  of  any  real 
'friend  to  the  interests  of  mankind ' ;  but, 
"  (o  restrain  its  licentiousness  is  not  to  en- 
"  croach  upon,  but  to  preserve  that  free- 
"  dom."  These  are  almost  the  very  words 
of  Mr.  Blackstone,  wiio,  soon  after  he  had 
put  them  into  print,  became  a  judge.  This 
very  form  of  words  was  used  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Heriot,  who  was  prosecuted  by  that  fa- 
mous Whig,  and  "  friend  to  the  interests  of 
mankind,"  ford  St.  Vincent,  for  having 
published  an  alledged  falshood  relative  to  his 
conduct,  as  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  ;  and, 
who,  in  order,  1  suppose,  to  prove  to  all 
the  world  as  clear  as  daylight,  that  the  thing 
asserted  by  him  was  false,  was  brought  [a 
trial  by  a  form  of  process  which  prevented 
him  from  producing  any  evidence  to  p'n  ye 
that  it  was  true.      Nevertheless.  Mt.  H,     . 
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was  sent  to  jail  for  a  good  six  mouths,   in 
order  to  "   restrain  the  licentiousness  of  the 
"   press,  and  thereby  to   preserve    its  free- 
"  dom."     I    wonder,    Sir,    that   you,  who  j 
have  made  some  noise  with  your  talk  about  | 
liberty,  do   not   feel  a   little  bashful    at  re-   | 
peating,  as  your  own,  these  words    of  Mr.   i 
Blackstone  ;   that  you  are  not  ashamed  to  ap- 
plaud a  form  of  prosecution,  which  prohibits  ' 
the  pi    sen   prosecuted  from  pleading,  in   his   i 
deie:.ce,    the    truth    of  the    words,   to    have  j 
uttered  which  is  imputed  to  him  as  a  crime.  ! 
1  wonder  you  are  not  ashamed  of  this ;  you.  ■ 
who  so  inordinately  rejoiced    at  the  French   I 
revolution,  as  the  dawn  of  liberty  upon  the 
continent  of  Europe  ;  you,  who  have  always  j 
belonged  to  thai  party,   whose  claim  to  pub-    | 
lie   favour  was   founded  solely  upon  their  at-   J 
tachment    to    the    cause     of   freedom,    and  j 
whose  constant  cry,  until  llte-y  were  in  office,  \ 
was  "   the  liberty  of  the  press."     But,  this  j 
inconsistency   does  really   appear  to  me,  to  j 
have  arisen,   in  you,  at  least,  out  of  an  at-   i 
tachment   to  France   generally,  and    to   her  | 
ruler  in  particular.     For  his  sake  it    is,  that  \ 
you  would  extend    the  operation  of  the  law 
of  libel    to  publications   relating  to   foreign 
princes   and    states  ;   for,   though    you  speak   i 
of  "  foreign  states;"  in   the  plural  number, 
it  is  quite  evident,    that  your  eye  is  fixed  on 
France  alone  ;  and,  however  angry  it    may 
make   you,   I    cannot   help    expressing    my 
opinion,     that     the    cars    which    yon    have 
taken  to  disguise  the  fact,  that  the  speeches 
in  parliament  were  complained  of  by  Buona- 
parte not  less  than  the  pamphlets  and  news- 
papers,  and  that  the  infinite  pains  yon   have 
bestowed  in  order   io   produce  a  belief,   that 
the  war  had  no  other  efficient  cause  than  the 
publications  of  "  a  few  interested  and  un- 
"   principled  individuals,"  ought  to  be  consi- 
dered as  a  strong  presumptive  proof  of  your 
entertaining  an  unnatural    partiality    for  the 
enemy,  whose  cause    von  have   pleaded    in 

the  true  spirit  of  a  professed   advocate. 

But,  Sir,  it  is  not  true,  that  the  publications 
in  England,  or  that  the  speeches  in  parlia- 
ment,  were  the  original  cause  of  the  present 
war.  Mr.  Andrccssy  says,  when  speaking 
of  the  publications  in  the  Moniteur  (which, 
observe,  were  acknowledgedly  the  act  of 
the  government  of  France,)  *'  they  are  of 
"  an  order  too  secondary  to  be  capable  ot 
*i  influencing  such  a  decision"  [that  of  war]. 
<c  Are  we,  then,  to  return  to  the  age  of 
"  tournaments?  Motives  of  this  nature 
"  might  have  authorized,  four  centuries  ago, 
."  the  combat  of  thirties;  but,  they  can- 
<"  not,  in  this  age,  be  a  reason  for  war  be- 
"  twecn  the  two  countries."  He  says, 
in   another  part  of  his   letter,    after  euu- 
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iterating  all  the  complaints  about  the 
language  of  the  parliament  and  the  press, 
that  the  first  Consul  "  did  not,  on  that  ac- 
"  count  entertain  a  doubt  of  the  continuance 
"  of  peace."  Now,  Sir,  either  Mr.  An- 
dreossy,  who  was  charged  to  express  to  us 
the  sentiments  of  the  first  Consul,  must 
have  been  wrong,  must,  in  fact,  have  said 
what  was  false ;  or  you  must  now  be  wrong. 
One  or  the  other  you  must  acknowledge, 
unless,  which  is  not  very  improbable,  you 
should  choo--e  to  say,  that  Buonaparte,  upon 
whose  sincerity,  on  all  other  occasions,  you 
have   an   unbounded    reliance,    did,    in  this 

one  little   instance,   play  the  hypocrite. 

1,   for  my  part,   scruple  not  Io  say,   that  the 
attempts  of  Buonaparte  to  restrain  the  liberty 
of  speech  and  of  the  press  would  have  been, 
if  not  speedily  atoned  for,  a  sufficient  ground 
of  war  ;  but,  our   poor   tame  ministers    of 
that  day  were  very  far  indeed  from  demand- 
ing satisfaction  for  so  gross   an  affront  upon 
the   country.     Nay,   they   not  only  suffered 
him  to  make  his  attempts,  but  flatteiedhim 
with  success,  and  actually  began,  in  the  per- 
son   of  Mr.  Peltier,  to  offer  up  sacrifices  !o 
his    arrogance.     You,  Sir,  seem   to  regret, 
that  they   were    not    more  expeditious,  and 
that   the  war  came  to  rob  Buonaparte  of  a 
victim.     But,   without    a   new    law  for   the 
purpose,  they  could  not   proceed    quicker  j 
and,   it   is   hardly    to  be  supposed,   that   he 
had  not  some  friend   in   this  country  to  in- 
form Mr.  Andreossy,  that,  as  matters  stood 
just   then,   unfurnished  as  we    were  with  a 
Cayenne    Diligence,     the    good    Addington 
ministry  were    doing  all    that    lay  in    their 
powei  to   accommodate  things  to  his  liking. 
In  short,  the  press  was  fast  falling  under  the 
clutches  of  Buonaparte,    and,    though    you 
I   seem  to   have  forgotten  it,  the  members  of 
j   parliament  had  received   a  hint,   "  that,   if 
"   such    reproachful   language,  with  respect 
"  to  the    head  of  the  French  government, 
"  were  indulged  in,  it  would  be  impossible 
"  to  maintain  the  relationships  of  peace  and 
"  amity."      So  that,  if  any   thing  short  of 
the  Cayenne  Diligence  would  have  satisfied 
him,  he  was  in  a  fair  way  of  being  perfectly 

satisfied. It    was    not    the    press,    then, 

that  was  the  cause  of  the  war.  There  were 
several  other  causes,  though  you,  Sir,  have 
thought  proper,  to  keep  them  wholly  out  of 
sight.  You  speak  of  the  "impediments" 
to  the  evacuation  of  Holland  and  of  Malta, 
as  if  those  impediments  were  the  whole  that 
had  occurred,  as  matter  of  difference,  be- 
tween the  peace  of  Amiens  and  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war.  Is  it  possible,  thr.t  you  can 
have  overlooked  the  famous  proceeding, 
called  "  the  German  Indemnities/'  in  which 
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France  assumed  to  herselfthe  right  of  divid- 
ing and  parcelling  out  the  territory  and  the 
revenues  of  the  several  states  of  Germany  ? 
Is  it,  indeed,  a  fact,   that  you  have  forgot- 
ten, that  one  of.  her  first   acts  in  peace  was 
to  make  Savoy,  which  was  to  renwin  inde.- 
pendent  of  France,  a  department  of  France  ? 
Can  you,  such  an  ardent  admirer  of  liberty, 
have  forgotten,  that  another  act  of  peace, 
on  the  part  of  Buonaparte,  was  to  send  an 
army  to  invade  Switzerland,  to  place  one  of 
his  own  creatures  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment there,  and    to   make  that  country,  as 
to  all  practical  purposes,  another  department 
of  France?   Sebastiani's  mission  and  report 
you  have  noticed  ;   but,  you  have  done  it, 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  shewing,  that  we, 
too,  could  complain  of  foul  language,  when 
directed  against  ourselves,   totally  omitting, 
however,  to  draw  the  distinction   between 
publications,  in  pamphletsnnd  news-papers, 
by  unauthorised    individuals,    and   a  report 
made  by  an  accredited  agent  of  the  govern- 
ment,    made    to    the   government    by    that 
agent,  and   published  by  that  government,' 
under  its  own  name,  having,  from  these  cir- 
cumstances,   just   the    same    character    and 
weight  as  if  it  had  been  a  note,  delivered  by 
the   French    Embassador  to  Lord    FJawkes- 
bury.     This  you  have   omitted   to  do;  and, 
you  have,  too,  whether  from  want  of  prin- 
ciple, or  not,   1    shall    leave    the   reader  to 
judge,  omitted  to  state,  that  the  publication 
which  gave  most;  offence  to  Buonaparte;  was 
that  of  Sir   Robert  Wilson,   whom,   though 
you    may,    perhaps,    include  him   amongst 
those  ','  hirelings,   who  fatten  upon    the  ca~ 
"  lamities   of  the   nation,"    you   have  not, 
amidst    all   your    avowed  contempt   for  un- 
manliness,  ventured   to  name,  though  there 
was,  it  appears  to  me,  much  more  necessity 
for  naming  him,   than  for  naming  Mr.  Pel- 
tier.    But,  it   was  not   on    account    of  the 
abusive  language  of  Sebastiani's  report,  that 
it  was  made,  by  us,  a  subject  of  complaint. 
That   report  disclosed,   in    the  usual  way  of 
the  French,   the  views  which  they  meant  to 
act    upon,  with    respect   to  Egypt.     It  dis- 
covered the  intentions  of  Buonaparte  with 
regard    to   those  territories    of  the  Turks  ; 
and,  added  to  the   other  considerations  of 
the  time,  was  one  principal  cause  of  the  re- 
newal   of  the    war.     You  appear,    Sir,    to 
have  quite  forgotten,    too,   the  dispute  rela- 
tive to  Mr.  Talleyrand's  '.'  commercial  com- 
'  rfiiss-aries"     coming    from    a     country, 
with    which    we  had  no   commercial    con- 
nection, and  furnished  with  maps,    charts, 
and   mathematical   instruments,    instead  of 
laws    of   shipping    and    tables    of    custom 
h.o.use  duties.      You   forget,   that,   ia   Mr, 
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Talleyrand's    instructions    to    these  curious 
enyoys,    one   was  to    ascertain   the    sound- 
ings   of    the    port     in    which    they     were 
stationed  and  the   bearings  of  the  land  from 
the  place  of  entrance  ;   that  another  was,  to 
come  at   the   extent  of  the  population  near 
the  coast ;  another,  to  take  an  account  of  the 
naval   and  military  force,  and   to  sound  tho 
disposition  of  the  people.     You  forget,  that 
several  of  these  agents  were  destined  for  the 
ports   of  Ireland,   where  one    of  them,  if  I 
am    not   in   mistake,    had   actually  arrived, 
and  had  begun  his  "  commercial"  inquiries, 
when  the  whole  of  them   were  ordered  to 
decamp.     All  these  things  you  have  forgot- 
ten :    no,  you  have  not  forgotten  any  one  of 
them  ;  for  you  have  shewn  us,  that  you  have 
recently    read  the  dispatches,    and,    having 
read   them,  it  is  impossible,  that  you  should 
not  have  been  reminded  of  all  the  causes  of 
war,  which  I  have  here  enumerated.    These 
causes  co-operated    in   producing   the   war. 
There  was  nothing  so  near  the  hearts  of  the 
then   ministers  as  the   preservation  of  peace, 
upon  almost  any  terms.  If  the  silencing  of  the 
small  part  of  the  press  (for  itwa^samere  trifle) 
which   held    a    warlike  language,  had  been 
all  that  was  necessary,  they  would  very  soon 
have  accomplished  that,  and  would  have  been 
applauded  lor  the  act  by  three    fourths  of 
|   ti:<J  parliament,  by   ninety   nine   hundredths 
j   of  the  press,   and    by   a   like    proportion    of 
the  people,  in   their  then  disposition  to  sink 
quietly  beneath    the    domineering   spirit    of 
France.     But,  the  ministers,  though  willing 
"to  go  almost   any    length   in    the    way  of 
concession   and    humiliation,     saw     that  nil 
concession    and   humiliation    would    finally 
fail  ;    and,  day  after  day  admonished    them, 
that   time   was  only    adding  to  the   weight 
of  their  responsibility.     They  saw  Buona- 
parte making   bolder  strides   of  conquest  in 
peace  than  he  had  made  in  war  ;  thev  could 
look   in  no  direction  without  seeing   marks 
of  his   restless   ambition;    and,    they  justly 
dreaded,  that,  taking  advantage  of  some  fa-* 
vourable   moment,    he  would,    in  the  midst 
of  peace,   accomplish,  or,  at   least,  attempt, 
some  act  of  open  hostility  against  fhigland    ■ 
or  Ireland.     It  was   in    this   state  of  mind, 
that  they   resolved  upon   war  ;    and  though 
Malta  stood  in  the  fore-ground,  there  was  a 
combination  of  causes,  which  really  produc- 
ed the  event  ;  a  combination  not  verv    easy' 
to  be  described,  and,  therefore,  Mr.  Adding- 
ton,    cutting  the  matter  short,  emphatically 
answered  those  who  inquired  into  the  causes 
of  the  war  :    "    He  are  at  war ,    because  ive 
cannot    be  at   peace."     And  yet,    Sir,   you, 
by    the    means  of  garbled   statements    and 
forced  constructions^  lading  advantage  of  the 
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want  of  that  information  which   must  gene- 
rally   prevail    upon    such    subjects,     would 
fain    make  the  people   believe,  that  Buona- 
parte   was    sincerely    disposed    to    preserve 
the  peace,  and  to  desist  from   all  encroach- 
ments ;  and  that  the.   sole  cause  of  the  war, 
in  which   we   are  now  engaged,    arose    not 
from   any  opinion  entertained  by  our  minis- 
ters that  it  was   necessary  to  our  safety,  but 
merely  from  the    irritation  produced  by  the 
"  unjust  and  offensive  aspersions  against  the 
"  ruler  of  fiance,"  written    and   published 
by  "   venal   demagogues,"   by  "  mercenary 
"  scribblers,"    by   "  a  few   interested   and 
"  unprincipled  individuals,  who  fatten  upon 
"   the    calamities    of    the     nation  ;"   than 
which   attempt  to  impose  upon  the  unwary 
and  to  excite  discontent    in    the    distressed, 
I    am    inclined  to   believe  that  few  readers 
will  be   able    to  form  an  idea  of  any  thing 
more    completely    unprincipled,    especially 
when  they  come  hereafter  to  compare  your 
present  exertions  with  that  profound  silence, 
which,  while   in  parliament,   you  observed, 
upon  the  subject  of  the  negotiation  of  ItjQS. 
II.  Before  I   sneak   of  the  Negotiation   of 
1S()5  and  of  the  views  then  manifested  ly 
Napoleon.    I  cannot  help  making   a  remark 
or    two   upon   the    manner,  in    which   you 
introduce   tgat  part  of  your  subject,  reserv- 
ing, however,   the  pretty  story  about    Mr. 
Fox    and  the  assassin  for   a  letter  of  lighter 
matter.  ""The  reins  of  government,"  upon 
the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  you  say,  "  fell   from 
"   the  hands  of  his  panic-stricken  colleagues 
"  in  office.     A   change  in    the  administra- 
"  tio'n  of  the   country   took  place,  and   the 
ft  union    of   Lord  Grenviile  and  Mr.   Fox 
"  with  that  of  their  friends,  encouraged  the 
"  hope,   not  only  of  a  speedy  termination  of 
"  hostilities,  but   of  that  steady  and  gradual 
"  amelioration  in    our  domestic   concerns, 
'•'  which,  without  alarming  the  fears  of  the 
"<  weak,  might  satisfy    the   resaonable  ex- 
"  pectations  of  the  country."     Now,    Sir, 
it  appears   to  me,  that    if  your  wisdom  had, 
upon   this   occasion,    been  eqeual     to  your 
zeal;  you  would  not  have  said  a  word  about 
the  reins  falling  from  the  hands  of  the  panic- 
stricken  colleagues  of  Mr.  Pitt;  seeing  that 
those  very  men    have,  and  that,    too,   in  a 
moment  of  the.  war    still    more   calamitous 
than  that  in  which 'they  quitted  office,  re- 
grasped  the  reins  of  government,  and,  hoist- 
ing the  .Duke  of  Portland  to  the  head  of  the 
ministry,  hive   not  on.lv  defeated  their   po- 
litical opponents,  but  have  ndopted  measures, 
which  have- made  the   enemy,   though  now 
I  ecome  the  conqueror  of  all  the   continent 
of  Europe,  lower  Lis  tone  with1  respect   to 
ingland. — — You  tell  us,  Sityhat  the  change 


which  took  place,   at  the  time  referred  to  5 
that   the  union  of  Lord  Grenviile  and  Mr. 
Fox  with  that  of  their  friends,  encouraged 
the  hope  of  a  speedy   termination  of  hos- 
tilities ;  but,  you  do  not  give  us  any  reason, 
or  produce  any  indication  of  public  feeling, 
upon  which  this  assertion  is  founded.     Dif- 
ficult indeed  would  it  be  for  you  to  do  either. 
The    new  ministry  was    composed  of  Mr. 
Fox  and  three  others,  who  had  approved  of 
the  peace  of  Amiens,  besides  Mr.  Adding- 
ton    and    Lord  Ellenborough,    who  were  in 
office  when  that  peace  was  made  ;  but,  in. 
this  same  ministry    were    Lord    Grenviile^ 
who   was  at   the  head  of  the   whole,  Mr. 
Windham  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  war_ 
department,  and,   in  one  post,    or  another, 
every  lord  and  every  commoner,  with,  I  be- 
lieve, the  sole  exception  of  Lord  Folkestone, 
who  had  voted  against  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
your  delightful  peace  of  Amiens,  the  non- 
preservation   of  which   you  so  pathetically 
lament.     Nay,  sir,  in    this  ministry  were, 
without  exception,  all  those  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  whose  speeches  in   parliament 
had  given   so  much  offence  to   Buonaparte, 
previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  war; 
and  who,  moreover,  had,  from  time  to  time, 
taken   special  care  to   convince  the  nation, 
that  their  opinion  of  his  character  and  views 
had   undergone    no  material   change.     Pray 
tell  us,  then,    sir,  how  their   elevation  to 
power  (of  which,  observe,   they  were  at  the 
very  head)  could,  in  any  sane  mind,  "  en- 
"  courage  the  hope  of  a  speedy  termination 
"  of  hostilities."     Yet,   when  you  come  af- 
terwards to  speak  of  the  termination  of  the 
war  between  France  and  Russia,  and  of  the 
second  change  in   the  ministry,   which  had 
taken  place  in  the  interim,  you  again  advert 
to  this  disposition    in  the  late  ministry,  and 
that,   too,   for  purposes   so  evidently   of  a 
factious  nature  as  not  to  leave  them  the  pos- 
sibility of  their  being  misunderstood.     "  In 
"  the  mean  time,"    say   you,  "  a  change 
"  had  taken  place  in  the  British    ministry,, 
"  founded  on  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
"  popular   delusions  ever  practised  on  the 
"  credulity  of  a   nation.     As  the  new  mi- 
"  nisters  consisted  chiefly  of  those,  who  had 
"  supported,  with  undeviating  pertinacity, 
"  the  war  system,  it  was  not  to  be  expected, 
"  that  any  change  of  measures,  favourable 
"  to  a  pacification,  was  likely  to  take  place." 
Then  you  proceed  to   speak  of  the  offer   of 
Russian  mediation,  and  to  ascribe  its  rejec- 
tion to  this  pertinacious  love  of  war,  in  the 
present  ministers.     This  is  a   point  of  great 
importance  with   you  ;   it  is  the  foundation 
work    of    the   false    notions,    which    your 
pamphlet  is  calculated  to  inculcate  5    and. 
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therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  it.  The 
persons,  now  alive,  who  had  most  pertina- 
ciously supported  the  "  war  system,"  were 
Lord  Grenville,  late  first  lord  of  the  trea- 
sury, Mr.  Windham,  late  secretary  of  state 
for  the  war  department,  Mr.  Grenville,  late 
first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  Lord  Fitzwilliam, 
late  president  of  the  council,  Lord  Spencer, 
late  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  depart- 
ment. Here  were  five  cabinet  ministers, 
all  of  whom  had  voted  against  the  peace  of 
Amiens  ;  all  of  whom  had  undeviatingly 
contended,  that  no  peace  with  Buonaparte, 
under  circumstances,  such  as  existed  at  the 
time  when  that  treaty  was  made,  could  be 
safe  ;  all  of  whom  had  contended,  that, 
merely  as  a  trial  against  time,  the  chances 
of  war  were  better  than  the  chances  of 
peace.  Now,  look  at  the  present  cabinet, 
and  you  wilLfind,  sir,  that  there  are  some 
who  were  in  office  when  the  peace  of 
Amiens  was  made  ;  that  almost  the  whole 
of  them,  not  then  in  office,  spoke  in  favour 
of  that  peace  ;  and  that  there  is  not  amongst 
them,  nor,  I  believe,  in  any  of  the  subal- 
tern post  of  the  ministry,  one  single  man, 
who  either  spoke  or  voted  against  that  peace. 
I  do  not  say  this  in  commendation  of  their 
conduct ;  for,  my  opinion  is,  that  that  peace 
was  injurious  as  well  as  disgraceful  to  Eng- 
land ;  but,  I  say  it  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing, that  the  cause,  to  which  you  are  de- 
sirous of  attributing  the  rejection  of  the 
offer  of  Russian  mediation  has  no  foundation 
in  fact,  and  is  a  pure  invention  of  your  own. 
I  must  say,  too,  that  I  look  upon  it  as  an 
invention  proceeding  from  a  motive,  which, 
without  the  least  exaggeration,  may  be 
called  "  unprincipled  ;"  for,  that  motive 
evidently  is  to  endeavour  to  obtain  ven- 
geance on  the  ministers  for  your  defeat  at 
Liverpool,  by  representing  them  as  being 
so  pertinaciously  attached  to  a  system  of 
war,  that,  while  they  remain  in  office,  the 
country,  whatever  its  sufferings  may  be, 
and  however  useless  and  hopeless  may  be 
the  continuation  of  the  contest,  has  not  the 
smallest  chance  of  a   restoration   of  peace. 

Having  cleared  up  this  point,   I  should 

now  proceed  to  the  Negotiation  of  3  SOO'  ; 
but,   not  having  room  to  conclude  it  in  the 
present    sheet,    I  shall   postpone   it    to  my 
next,  remaining,  in  the  mean  while, 
Your,  &:c. 
Botley,  llth  Feb.  1808.       Wm.  Cobbett. 


V    PERISH     COMMERCE." 

Sir, — Such  is  the  motto  you  have  adopt- 
ed to  several  of  your  late  speculations,  but 
before  I  concur  in  the  sentiment,  I  require 
more   explanation,     if  I   understand    Mr. 
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S pence,  he  does  by  no  means  maintain  that 
foreign  commerce  is  injurious,  or  that  it 
should  be  either  at  once,  or  gradually  given 
up.  He  says  only  that  the  loss  of  it  would 
not  be  so  hurtful  as  is  generally  imagined, 
which  under  our  present  circumstances  is 
consoling,  and  I  think  he  has  in  a  great 
measure  proved  it.  But  if  I  understand 
you,  Mr.  Cobbett,  you  are  for  applying  the 
axe  to  the  root  completely,  and  without  ce- 
remony. You  maintain  that  natural  wealth 
cannot  arise  from  foreign  commerce.  Now 
let  us  take  the  instance  of  Holland.  You 
will  not  surely  deny  that  Holland  was  a  rich, 
country.  Though  her  commerce  is  almost 
annihilated  she  is  still  a  rich  country.  Her 
riches  were  not  at  the  former  period,  much 
more  than  now,  adventitious  or  floating. 
They  were  fixed,  permanent,  realised.  How- 
were  these  richesacquired  but  by  foreign  com- 
merce ?  Ller  territory,  though  fertile  and 
cultivated  to  the  uttermost,  was  small  and 
never  could  afford  subsistence  to  half  of  the 
inhabitants.  Her  riches  could  not  therefore 
arise  from  agriculture  or  her  own  produce, 
or  the  internal  conssmption  either  of  it  or 
her  manufactures. — I  conceive  only  one 
way  of  surmounting  this  example  and  still 
adhering  to  your  doctrines  as  applied  to  thi-s 
country.  It  may  be  said  that  the  Dutch 
were  merely  Carriers.  The  gain  of  the 
Carriers  though  small  is  steady  and  certain. 
And  are  not  we  also  Carriers,  though  not 
in  the  same  proportion  as  the  Butch,  regard- 
ing the  extent  of  our  commerce  and  theirs, 
because  we  have  a  great  country  to  supply, 
and  a  luxurious  people,  while  they  were  a 
small  country  and  an  osconomical  frugal 
people.  When  we  send  bullion  and  our 
manufactured  goods  to  the  East  Indies,  and 
bring  back  teas  and  other  luxuries,  or  articles 
we  might  do  without,  are  all  these  consumed 
by  ourselves  ?  Do  we  not  send  a  surplus  to 
other  countries,  and  from  thence  derive  a 
profit  which  is  an  addition  to  the  natural 
wealth  ?  Instancing  the  trade  to  the  last, 
the  most  unprofitable  commerce  we  follow, 
is  giving  you  every  advantage. — Till  I  am 
better  instructed,  I  shall  hold  my  opinion, 
that  while  the  balance  of  foreign  commerce 
is  in  our  favour,  however  small  that  balance 
may  be — if  the  trade  of  export  and  import 
were  precisely  at  par — it  is  highly  advanta- 
geous for  the  country  to  preserve  it,  were  it 
merely  because  it  supports  a  multitude  of 
industrious  people.  I  don't  speak  of  the 
merchants  or  the  capitalists,  but  the  acted 
manufacturers.  I  consider  it  a  mere  fallacy 
or  sophistry,  to  say  these  are  reaiiy  raid 
from  the  produce  of  our  own  soil.  Weie 
it  s&,  the,  country  would  long  ago  have  felt 
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fending  their  country,  should  .  h 


the  burden  of  excessive  population.  But 
these  manufacturers  purchase  the  produce 
from  the  wages  which  commercial  men  are 
able  from  the  surplus  gain  to  afford..  They 
are  irfttruth  maintained  in  a  great  measure  by 
foreigners,  and  thus  commerce  and  agricul- 
ture mutually  tend  to  the  support  and  en- 
couragement of  one  another. — I. 


LEGISLATIVE     REGULATIONS. 

Sir, — There  are  two  subjects  affecting 
the  politics  of  this  country,  which,  though 
they  have  by  no  means  escaped  your  notice, 
have  not  been  immediately  placed  in  a  point 
of  view  as  calling  for  legislative  interference} 
though  I  confess,  that  to  my  humble  appre- 
hension, they  seem  to  demand  the  early  con- 
sideration of  parliament.  The  first  of  these 
subjects  relates  to  the  liberty,  which  by  our 
laws  are  given  to  subjects  of  this  country, 
of  becoming  the  proprietors  of  funded  or 
landed  property  under  the  dominion  of  a 
foreign  power.  The  second  regards  the  pro- 
priety of  a  naval  or  military  commander 
being  directly,  or  indirectly,  interested  in 
the  traffic  of  any  merchandize,  or  other  com- 
mercial speculation.  No  nation  has  ever 
yet  depended  for  its  support  on  the  volun- 
tary allegiance  of  its  citizens.  Laws  have 
always  been  enacted  to  enforce  allegiance, 
and  to  punish  those  v.  lio  have  withheld  it: 
and  though  that  nation  must  be  weak  in- 
deed, whose  subjects  are  kept  in  a  state  or" 
obedience  pu/ely  by  means-ot  force,  and  its 
existence  must  continue  extremely  preca- 
rious, yet  have  such  compulsory  laws,  even 
in  republics,  been  ever  held  essential ;  not 
as  implying  that  the  affections  of  the  people 
were  to  be  doubted,  but  to  correct  that 
aberration  from  duty,  which  no  state  can  be 
entirely  free  from,  and  to  prevent  the  mis- 
chievous effects  which  the  example  of  one 
disaffected  citizen  might  produce,  bv  con- 
taminating the  minds  of  others :  such  being 
the  frailty  of  human  nature,  that  even  error 
has  at  all  periods  found  its  votaries,  li'  then 
allegiance  be  so  essential  to  the  welfare  and 
existence  of  a  state  in  times  of  tranquillity, 
how  much  more  important  does  it  become 
in  those  unfortunate  periods,  when  the  dis- 
tracted ambition  of  one  nation,  or  the  petu- 
lant arrogance  of  another,  threatens  her 
with  near  approaching  hostility.  It  is  then 
that  allegiance,  which  before  was  scarcely 
more  than  a  name,  is  called  upon  to  assume 
a  palpable  existence.  It  is  then  that  a  state 
imperiously  calls  for  her  Nestors  and  her 
Ulysseses:  for  the  most  vigorous  and  able 
counsels  of  her  subjects.  It  is  then  that 
she  expects  that  those  who  are  delegated 
with  the  great  and  important  trust  of  de- 
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animated 

with  the  zeal  of  a  Nelson,  and  feel  no  satis- 
faction   greatei  than   that  of  "  shaking-ofF 

this  mortal  coil,"  in   so  dear  and  honorable 
a  cause.  But,  sir,  that  these  purposes  should 
be    answered,  it   is  essential  that  the  indi- 
vidual should  not  confii'ct  with  the  public 
interest.     Self-love,    however  quaintly  af- 
fected to  be  despised  by  some,  is  the  great 
masterspring   of  the  human  machine,   and 
statesmen  and  philosophers  must   invariably 
regard  its  operations,  both   in  their  specula- 
tions and  practice.     To  effect   therefore  the 
advantages  which  result  from  true  allegiance, 
the  subject  in  all  his  interests  must  be  con- 
nected with    his  country  ;  he  must  have  all 
his  nearest  and  dearest  objects  insulated  with- 
in her  territories  :  by  this  means  the  subject 
and  the  state  are  identified  in   point  of  be- 
nefit, and  to  defend  and  protect  the  latter  is 
to  preserve  the  treasures  of  the  former.  But 
when  the    subject  is  unwisely  permitted  to 
become  a  fundholder  or  land  proprietor  in  a 
foreign  territory,  his  interest  is  immediately 
divided,  and  the  Hercules,  which   but  for 
this  would  have  been  of  inestimable  benefit 
to  his  native  state,  becomes  a   mere  useless 
Colossus,  striding  the  vast  ocean,   with   one 
f®ot    on   either   territory,   but   of  utility   to 
neither.      But  what  if  the  interest  of  the  sub- 
ject should  preponderate  against  his  native 
countrj  ?   We  may  be  told  that  a  hero  would 
olier  up  all  private  interest  at    the  shrine    of 
patriotism  :   but  let  it  be    remembered  that 
aii   men  are  not  heroes.     However  we  may 
boast  of  integrity  and  inflexible  justice,   we 
should  reflect,  that  only  one  Lucius  Junius 
Brutus  has  been   met  with  in  thirteen  cen- 
turies :   and  that  (he  conduct  of  this  man  (a 
chief  magistrate  1)  in  punishing  his  two  sons 
for  treason  against  the  state,  has  been   the 
subject  of  unceasing  panegyric  by  all   his- 
torians,  from   that  period    to  the   present  : 
a  sufficient   example  to  prove  how   few  arc 
the  instances  in  which  public  duly  triumphs 
over  private  feeling.      It    is  not,    however, 
during  the  immediate  period  of  a  war   that 
this  distraction  of  interests  in  the  subject  is 
to  be   regarded  ;   the   most   material   consi- 
deration, is  the  conduct  of  such  a  man  pend- 
ing a  negotiation,   to  preclude  the  necessity 
of  a  war.     What  concessions,  were  such  an 
one  minister,  is  it   !o   be  supposed  that   he 
would  not   make,  to  prevent    that  hostility, 
which  would   deprive   him    of  a    property 
upon   which    the    splendour  of  his  family 
might  possibly  depend  !  And  with  what  ad- 
vantage would  that  enemy  treat  with  us,    in 
whose  power  should   be  placed  a  considera- 
ble mass  of   the  property    of  our  subjects. 
Indeed  view  the  subject  as  dispassionately. 
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and  with  as  little  prejudice  as  you  please,  it 
is  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  the  most 
glaring  disadvantages  :  whether  we  are  at 
present  laboring  under  any  inconveniences 
arising  from  any  of  the  circumstances  before 
noticed,  I  shall  not  anticipate  ;  sufficiently 
clear  it  is,  that  the  subjects  of  any  power 
possessing  property  in  a  foreign  state,  must 
to  such  power  prove  extremely  pernicious 
in  its  consequences  ;  and  1  therefore  trust 
that  some  early  legislative  provision,  will 
put  an  end  to  so  baneful  a  practice.  With 
respect  to  the  second  of  the  subjects  men- 
tioned by  me,  regarding  naval  and  military 
commanders,  either  directly  or  indirectly 
engaging  in  commercial  speculations,  I  shall 
not  enter  into  any  reasoning  to  shew  the 
impolicy  of  permitting  such  a  species  of 
traffic,  as  the  observations  I  have  already 
made  on  the  former  subject,  are  equally 
applicable  to  the  present.  Whether  the 
articles  of  war,  or  any  regulations  affecting 
our  army  or  navy,  prohibit  any  officer  naval 
or  military  from  becoming  a  merchant  I 
know  not  ;  but  if  there  be  any  such  prohi- 
bition, it  certainly  does  not  provide  against 
the  embarking  a  sum  of  money,  or  being 
interested  in  the  profits  of  any  mercantile 
adventure,  or  such  a  prohibition  is  indeed 
but  little  attended  to,  and  should  be  better 
expressed.  That  a  naval  or  military  com- 
mander should  be  influenced  with  no  in- 
terest that  may  induce  even  a  momentary 
deviation  from  the  strict  performance  of 
those  services  which  his  country  justly  ex- 
pects from  him,  is  so  self  evident,  that  I 
shall  not  occupy  more  of  your  time,  Mr. 
Cobbett,  than  to  express  my  earnest  wishes, 
that  a  regulation  to  this  effect,  may  also 
engage  the  early  attention  of  the  ensuing' 

parliament. W.   F.    S.— Lincoln's    Inn, 
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Mil.  Cobbett, — I  take  the  liberty  of  sug- 
gesting a  few  hints  on  the  subject  of  our 
Public  Debt  and  Sinking  Fund,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  letter  of  C.  S.  which  appeared 

in   your    last    Register. 1    have    neither 

time  nor  ability  to  enter  into  a  minute  dis- 
cussion of  the  various  opinions,  which  have 
at  different  times  appeared  in  your  Register 
on  this  most  interesting  and  important  sub- 
ject ;  but  as  I  have  thought  your  ideas  to 
have  been  sometimes  erroneous,  I  shall  con- 
tent myself  with  a  few  observations,  in  hopes 
that  you,  who  are  more  competent  to  the 
task,  will  pursue  the  enquiry,  and  either  ac- 
knowledge the  propriety  of  my  opinions,  or 
endeavour  to  convince  me  that  I  am  wrong. 
Your  correspondent  quotes  from  the  speech 


of  Lord  H.  Petty,  a  passage  to  shew  that  it 
was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Pitt,  as  well  as  him- 
self, that  great  mischief  might  arise  from 
the  extinguishing  at  once  a  very  large  por- 
tion of  the  national  debt. — He  says,  that  by 
returning  all  their  capita!  to  the  holders  of 
stock,  capital  itself  would  cease  to  be  of 
value  and  the  nation  might  be  nearly  ruined. 
— In  order  to  prove  the  fallacy  of  this  rea- 
soning, I  shall  first  state  that  I  consider  the 
whole  of  the  national  debt  to  be  an  ideal 
property,  entirely  depending"  on  the  regular 
payment  of  an  annual  interest,  raised  by 
taxes  from  the  people.  The  continual  ad- 
dition to  the  amount  of  the  debt  must  lower 
the  value  of  money  by  increasing  the  sum 
to  be  raised  upon  the  people  out  of  the  pro- 
duce of  their  industry. — Docs  not  this  de- 
preciation lessen  the  real  burthen  of  the 
debt,  in  proportion  as  a  pound  of  the  interest 
will  buy  less  com  than  it  used  to  do  ?  This 
is  some  consolation  to  me  in  comparing  the 
present  debt  with  that  of  former  times ,  the 
real  pressure  there  may  have  been  nearly 
equal  to  what  we  experience  now. — Does 
not  that  part  of  the  produce  of  the  taxes 
which  is  received  b\r  the  commissioners  for 
the  reduction  of  the  national  debt,  as  the  in- 
terest of  the  stock  redeemed,  .keep  up  the* 
price  of  the  stocks  when  brought  into  the 
market  for  the  purchase  of  other  stock,  by 
providing  a  constant  supply  for  those,  who, 
from  any  cause,  want  to  convert  their  fixed 
capital  into  money  ?  In  other  words,  does  it 
not  keep  down  the  interest  of  money  by 
making  3  per  cent,  worth  more  than  it 
otherwise  would  be  ? — If  the  operation  of 
the  Finking  Fund  should  continue  so  long 
as  to  bring  into  the  market  more  money  as 
interest  of  the  stock  redeemed,  than  would 
buy  the  new  stock  wanted  to  be  created  for 
the  exigencies  of  government,  and  what 
should  be  brought  for  sale  by  individuals,  I 
conceive  it  might  so  raise  the  price  of 
stocks,  or  in  other  words  lower  the  rate  of 
interest  as  to  make  the  annual  revenue  from 
every  kind  of  prefper-ty proportion  ably  less, 
as  was  the  case  when  consols  were  above 
00. — In  this  view  I  conceive  the  Sinking 
Fund  an  assistance  to  the  commercial  world, 
which  aways  finds  money  scarce  when  in- 
terest is  high.  Suppose  no  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Debt  is  wiped  out,  or  suppose  no  tax 
producing  part  of  the  interest  of  the  debt  is 
repealed,  but  an  addition  is  on  the  contrary 
annually  made  for  the  year's  services,  will 
not  the  real  value  of  money,  that  is,  its  rela- 
tive value  to  corn,  continue  to  be  depreciated, 
so  as  to  raise  the  actual  price  of  every  pro- 
perty measured  by  the  circulating  medium, 
which  I  presume  to  continue  to  be  Bank  of 
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England  notes,  whilst  the  proportion  of  re- 
venue from  such  property  is  lessened,  till  it 
shall  make  corn  nominally  so  much  higher 
here  than  in  other  countries,  and  raise  the. 
exchange  so  much  against  England  as  to 
make  bullion  bear  a  higher  value  in  that 
state  than  as  coin  ?  This  would  occasion  two 
prices  of  every  commodity,  a  money  price 
and  a  paper  price,  or  in  other  words  cause 
the  measure  of  property  to  be  Bank  of 
England  notes  compared  with  their  value  in 
the  corn  market,  and  give  to  those  notes  a 
price  of  so  much  silver  per  pound  sterling, 
instead  of  saying  as  we  now  do,  gold  and 
silver  are  worth  so  many  pound  notes  per 
ounce  or  larger  weight.  I  conceive  this  has 
been  hitherto  prevented  since  the  restriction 
on  the  bank  and  depreciation  in  the  value  of 
money,  by  an  actual  depression  in  the  gene- 
ral market  of  the  world  for  bullion,  by  the 
encreased  quantity  furnished  from  America, 
and  the  lessened  demand  for  it  in  France, 
Sec.  since  the  revolution,  when  the  church 
plate  has  been  melted  down  to  aid  the  sup- 
ply from  America  in  the  work  of  depres- 
sion.— When  the  relative  proportion  of  the 
price  of  bullion  to  paper  money  shall  be 
found  to  alter,  will  not  this  be  corrected  by 
cancelling  a  proportion  of  the  debt,  that  is 
by  taking  off  a  certain  quantity  of  taxes  ? 
For  as  increasing  the  taxes  or  the  sum  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  produce  of  the  estates  of  the 
country  raises  the  nominal  price  of  corn, 
and  thus  lowers  the  value  of  a  pound  note  ; 
I  conceive  the  price  of  corn  would  be  re- 
duced, or  the  value  of  a  pound  note  be  raised 
by  the  contrary  operation  of  lessening  the 
taxes.  I  call  it  the  nominal  price  of  corn, 
presuming  with  Dr.  Smith,  that  the  real 
price  as  measured  by  labour  is  always  nearly 
the  same.  If  these  ideas  be  correct,  may 
not  the  alteration  in  the  price  of  bank  notes 
as  measured  by  bullion,  become  the  crite- 
rion to  judge  how  soon  a  pait  of  the  debt 
should  be  extinguished  ? — As  the  commis- 
sioners only  buy  stock  voluntarily  offered  for 
sale,  it  is  impossible  they  can  throw  more 
capital  into  the  hands  of  the  public  than 
shall  be  actually  wanted,  and  as  extinguish- 
ing the  debt  is  only  annihilating  taxes,  how- 
can  it  have  the  effect  to  depreciate  the  value 
of  circulating  capital  according  to  Lord  H. 
Petty's  statement.  He  appears  to  confound 
the  present  purchases  of  the  commissioners 
with  the  ultimate  extinction  of  the  debt, 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  shew  must  be 
independent  of  each  other. — The  purchases 
by  the  commissioners  must  raise  the  price  of 
stock,  that  is  lessen  the  interest  or  revenue 
from  capital — but  the  extinction  of  the  debt 
will  incr.asc  the  value  in  corn,  or  real  value 


of  the  interest  or  money  so  derived  from  ca- 
pital.  1  remain,  &c.  Lasey. 


Sik,- 


TITHES. 

-As  very  great  and  important  bu- 
siness, will  in  all  probability,  be  agitated  and 
discussed  at  the  ensuing  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment ;  there  is  none  of  a  domestic  nature  of 
equal  weight  and  importance  than  the  sub- 
ject of  tithes,  as  the  abolition  of  which  is 
fervently  and  seriously  prayed  for  by  thou- 
sands of  his  Majesty's  faithful  3nd  loyal  sub- 
jects, both  clergy  and  laity  ;  and  .though  I 
much  admire,  and  approve  of  yotn  remarks 
and  "observations  upon  most  subjects  upon 
which  you  write,  yet  I  am  truly  astonished 
at  your  objections  for  a  commutation,  in 
lieu  of  this  most  abominable  and  detestable 
of  all  taxes  and  imposts,  this  curse  upon 
industry  and  agricultural  improvements, 
which  nothing  can  ameliorate  but  a  total 
abolition.  It  is  far  from  my  wish  that  the 
clergy  should  sustain  one  farthing  loss  by 
any  innovation  or  change  in  the  tithing  sys- 
tem, my  most  ardent  wish  is  to  make  the 
church  truly  respectable,  and  I  am  confident 
every  landholder  and  occupier,  will  readily 
and  chearfully  pay  more  by  commutation 
than  they  do  at  present. — When  we  consider 
the  manifold  disputes,  the  enmity  and  hatred 
which  is  established  and  riveted,  between 
the  tithe  owner  and  farmer,  not  only  for 
their  lives,  but  frequently  descend  to  gene- 
rations ;  when  we  see  our  churches  desert- 
ed, and  religion  fast  declining  ;  when  we  see 
in  our  courts  of  justice  thousands  ot  pounds 
spended  in  law,  arising  oftentimes  from  the 
most  frivolous  causes,  must  surely  be  a  con- 
viction how  grievous  and  detestable  the  pre- 
sent tithing  system  must  be-  to  every  one. 
To  illustrate  that  disputes  at  law  frequently 
arise  from  fiivolous  causes,  I  beg  leave  to 
state  the  case  of  a  very  industrious,  honest, 
worthy  friend  of  mine,  residing  in  the  wes- 
tern part  of  this  country.  The  great  bashaw 
Tythe-Monger,  who  is  a  layman,  has  been 
in  the  practice  of  taking  his  tithes  in  kind, 
and  from  an  election  pique  he  harboured 
against  my  friend,  ordered  his  men  whom  he 
sent  to  collect  his  tithes,  to  treat  him  with 
every  kind  of  insult  and  indignity  ;  accord- 
ingly, when  they  first  came  to  collect  their 
tithes,  they  let  their  trace  horses  loose  in  a 
fine  field  of  wheat,  to  eat  and  trample  my 
friend's  corn,  while  they  loaded  their  carts  ; 
at  another  time  they  left  open  a  gate  which 
they  passed  through,  and  let  a  number  of 
cattle  into  another  field  which  was  not  cut, 
and  did  considerable  damage ;  at  another 
time  broke  open  a  gate,  and  went  into  ano- 
ther corn  field,  and  carried  away  what  they 
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'bought  proper  before  the  tithe  was  set  out, 
and  when  my  friend  went  to  remonstrate, 
and  pray  they  would  discontinue  to  harrass 
and  injure  him  in  such  manner,  be  receiv- 
ed no  other  apology  than  the  most  heinous 
curses  and  scurrilous  abuse,  which  was  too 
much  for  John  Bull  to  take,  and  he  gave  one 
of  the  fellows  who  was  the  most  abusive  and 
impertinent  a  box  under  the  earj  and,  I 
dare  say,  Mr.  Cobbett,  you  and  every  reader 
of  your  Register,  will  say,  what  a  pity  but 
he  had  given  him  a  good  threshing.  And  for 
this  great  assault  the  great  tithe-monger  has 
actually  instituted  a  suit  against  him,  which 
is  now  pending  in  a  court  of  law.  To  enu- 
merate how  >  ery  grievous  and  obnoxious  the 
present  tithe  system  is,  would  fill  a  volume 
of  your  Register.  Consider,  Sir,  how  many 
millions  of  acres  of  waste  land  would  be 
brought  into  cultivation,  if  a  commutation  of 
tithes  should  fortunately  take  place,  and  how 
many  of  hands  would  be  employed  in  such 
cultivation,  which  now  is  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment by  the  rigorous  decrees  of  Buona- 
parte. I  am  persuaded,  but  few  landholders 
will  begin  this  great  national  improvement, 
without  an  alteration  takes  place  in  tithes, 
for  no  sooner  has  the  farmer  brought  his 
land  into  an  excellent  state  of  culture,  at  an 
immense  expence,  but  in  comes  the  tithe 
man  immediately  for  the  tenth  of  its  pro- 
duce.  1  beg  to  state  the  case  of  a  gentle- 
man who  inclosed  a  part  of  Mindip  Hills 
near  Bristol.  He  made  an  excellent  fence, 
ploughed  it  thrice  over,  and  carried  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  manure;  and  for  the  first 
crop  (which  I  believe  was  oats)  the  tithe 
man's  demand  was  ten  shillings  per  acre  the 
whole  value  of  the  land  per  acre  by  the  year, 
the  -gentleman  discontinued  any  fariher  im- 
provements in  enclosing  hiswasce  land,  from 
the  rapacity  of  this  man's  exorbitant  demand. 
Such  vultures,  such  blood  suckers  are  the 
generality  of  tithe  owners.  Whenever  the 
abolition  of  tithes  takes  place  (and  which  I 
hope  I  shall  live  to  see)  what  a  happy,  pros- 
perous, thriving  country  will  Old  England 
be.  Our  granaries  will  always  be  filled  with 
com,  and  in  case  of  bad  crops,  or  bad  har- 
vest which  often  occur,  we  shall  always  have 
a  store  for  every  emergency,  without  the  aid 
of  any  foreign  power  to  supply  us.  And 
however  lukewarm  many  people  may  be 
about  a  revolution  or  change  of  government, 
arising  solely  from  the  oppression  of  tithes,  if 
this  odious  tax  could  be  removed,  and  an 
equivalent  substituted,  we  may  then  bid  de- 
fiance to  Buonaparte  and  his  subjugated  vas- 
sals. Our  churches  will  again  be  filled  with 
thousands  of  absentees,  religion  will  re- 
vive and  prosper,  and  jmaiiikiity,  cordiality-, 
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and  brotherly  love  will  be  established  be- 
tween all  ranks. — T  am,  Sir,  &c. — J.  F  .D. 
Taunton,  Jem.  8,  1808. 


TITHES. 

Sik  ; — Much  has  been  written  in  your  Re- 
gister lately  on  the  subject  of  tithes :  but 
amongst  the  different  opinions  which  have 
been  there  advanced,  nothing  accordingto 
my  apprehension  has  evinced  either  know- 
ledge or  ability. — The  learned  and  the  un- 
learned,— the  landlord  and  the  tenant ;  even 
the  merchant,  the  tradesman  and  the  me- 
chanic, have  raised  their  voices  against  tithes, 
as  being  oppressive  :  but  it  is  to  be  doubled 
if  a  i'ti\v  of  these  rightly  understand  what 
they  conside  as  obnoxious. — To  shake  the 
Structure  on  which  tithes  are  founded,  needs 
more  than  common  ingenuity  ;  but  to  prove 
that  the  reasonings  and  assertions  of  those 
who  try  to  raise  a  clamour  against  them, 
are  fallacious  and  absurd,  requires  not  splen- 
did attainments,  but  simply  a  few  facts  that 
are  growing  a  little  antiquated  and  almost 
forgotten,  through  the  supineness  of  the 
clergy. — There  is  a  monition  (quoted  bv 
Lyndwood)  from  Winchekey,  Archbishop-of 
Canterbury  about  the  year  1300,  to  the  cler- 
gy of  his  province,  desiring  them  "  to  ad- 
"  monish  and  induce  their  parishioners  to 
"  pay  fully  and  without  diminution  the 
"  tithes  of  milk,  &c.  &c.  &c.':"  "  but  if 
"  they  should  fail  to  obey,  let  them  (the 
"  clergy),  compel  them,  &c.  &c.'-'  This 
dodimenr  sufficiently  proves  that  the  law  or" 
tithing  existed,  was  recognized  and  arted 
upon  in  those  days.  Now,  Sir,  as.Winchel- 
sey  was  A'chbishop  some  few  years  prior  to 
the  year  1300,  I  shall  assume  it,  as  being 
undeniably  500  years  ago,  and  proceed  to 
ask,  whether  the  Howards,  the  Russeljs,  the 
Greys,  the  Grenvilles  of  the  present  day  have 
a  more  ancient,  or  can  make  out  a  more  ho- 
norable and  legal  claim  to  their  possession? 
than  the  parson  to  his  tithes  ?  I  deny  that 
they  can.  Then  Mr.  Cobbett  what  are  those 
innovators  and  meddlers  about,  who  wish  to 
overturn  this  ancient  law  :  Allow  me  to 
ask,  that,  when  yqu  are  about  to  purchase  a 
piece  of  ground,  if  you  do  not  first  of  all 
consider  that  it  is  subject  to  a  land  tax  and 
tithes  ?  And  if  you  do  not  pay  accordingly  ; 
All  records  convince  us  that  our  ancestors  did 
so.  Do  you  think  that  any  one  of  yourcorffcs- 
pondents  knows  an  instance,  where  a  pur- 
chaser has  been  taken  by  surprise  and  lias 
been  really  ignorant  of  the  tithe  Iawfc*— You 
and  I  may  as  well  say  to  the  butcher  of 
whom  we  buy  a-surMin  of  beef,  that  it  is 
oppressive  to  make  us  pay  Qd.  a  pound  for 
the  bone  in  it,  as  that  a  man  should  in  the-e 
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days  declare  tithes  to  be  so  ;   we   ought    to 
know  that  there  are  bones  in  the  beef;    and 
every  purchaser    of    an    estate   does   know 
that  the  estate  is  subject  to  tithes,  if  he  has 
not   paid    an  equivalent    for  its   being  tithe 
free. — I  shall  leave  it  to  those  who  have  lei- 
sure and  inclination  to  settle  whether  tithes 
are  clue  "  jure  divino"  or  "  jure  humano/' 
or  whether  it  was  a  pope  or  a  king  who  was 
the    first   author   of  appropriations;     it    is 
enough  for  me  to  have  proved  their  antiqui- 
ty to  be  as  great  or  greater  than  any  other 
tenure;  as  in  so  doing,   I  humbly   presume 
that  my  argument  in  defence  of  them  is   en-   : 
answerable. — I  am  not  so  blind  and  preju-   ! 
diced  as  not   to  discover   some  hardships  in   j 
the   strict   gathering  of  tithes  ;     but  every  t 
succedaneum  which   I  have  seen  proposed,   j 
.has  been  inefficient   and   inadequate;   and  I   j 
am  constrained  to  express  my  fears  that  no   j 
plan  can  be  adopted,    which  will    be   better   ! 
for  the  community,  and  at   the   same  time  j 
secure  the  independence  of  the  clergy,  than    | 
the  old  fashioned  one.  which  system-mongers 
are  anxious    to   annihilate. — I  am,  &c.  &x.  i 

■ D.  X. 

— _ — _ . _ — . . 

OFFICIAL  PAPERS. 
Brazil  Trade. — Circular  Letter  from  the  \ 
Portuguese  Ambassadffr  to  ike  Governor  of 
the  Island  of  St.  Catherine,  end  Condi- 
tions of  exporting  goods  to  St.  Catherine, 
until  the  pleasure  of  the  Prince  Regent  be 
known. — London,  hearing  date  the  6th  of 
January,  1S0S. 

(Concluded f mm  p.  22-1. J 
Sdly.  Besides,  every  master  and  ship- 
per will  bind  themselves  to  pay  at  the 
custom  house  of  the  said  port,  the  same 
duties  that  were  paid  in  Portugal  upon  every 
sucharticle.or  in  lieu  thereof,  such  as  may  have 
been  already  established  by  his  Royal  High- 
ness the  Prince  Regent. — ithly.  According 
to  your  offer,  and  to  ascertain  that  no  con- 
traband goods  are  exported  thither,  the 
manifest  of  the  said  carg«  sworn,  and  au- 
thenticated as  usual  at  this  custom  house, 
will  be  signed  by  the  agent  and  consul  ge- 
neral, Mr.  John  Charles  Lucena,  and  by 
me. — 5thly.  On  these  conditions,  which 
contain  all  that  fair  trade  can  wish  for  at  pre- 
sent, I  will  most  willingly  provide  every 
captain  with  a  letter  of  mine  to  the  gover- 
nor of  said  port,  informing  him  of  what 
]  have  done,  and  requesting  him  earnestly  to 
require  immediate  instructions  from  the  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  in  case  his  Royal  Highness  is 
already  arrived  ;  and  should  his  Royal  High- 
ness be  not  yet  arrived,  requesting  him  be- 
tides not  to  enforce  the  existing  laws,  but 
to  suspend  them  until  he  receives  the   in- 


structions required,  which  cannot  be  long  in 
coming,  and  in  the  mean  while  not  to  mo- 
lest, but  permit  the  said  ships  to  wait  peace- 
ably for  the  new  orders  ;  unless  he  should  be 
authorised  by  his  former  instructions  to  ad- 
mit the  entry  of  such  goods,  on  paying  the 
same  duties  as  in  Portugal,  and  to  allow  the 
captains  to  invest  their  proceeds  in  the  pro- 
duce of  the  country,  in  which  easel  will  ar- 
dently request  the  Governor  to  facilitate  this 
trade. — P.  S.  I  need  not  say,  that  upon  your 
application  with  the  licence  of  the  privy 
council,  &c.  &c.  &c.  the  manifest  will  be 
signed  by  me,  and  my  letter  to  the  governor 
will  be  delivered  immediately,  without  the 
least  expence  to  any  of  the  concerned. — 
N.  B.  I  request  their  excellencies  the  viceroy 
and  governor  of  the  different  ports  of  Brazil, 
which  this  ship  may  enter  in  distress,  that 
they  will  cause  it  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
guarda  costa  to  the  port  of  the  island  of  St. 
Catherine,  in  order  lo  avoid  any  unjust  sus- 
picion against  the  captain,  of  illicit  com- 
merce. 

England. — Blockade  of  certain  ports  in 
Spain ,  notified  to  the  American  Minister, 
in  London,  by  Mr.  Canning,  8th  Jan., 
1808. 

The  undersigned,  his  majesty's  princi- 
pal secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
has  received  his  majesty's  commands,  to  ac- 
quaint Mr.  Pinkney,  that  his  majesty  has 
judged  it  expedient  to  establish  the  most 
rigorous  blockade  at  the  entrance  of  the  ports' 
of  Carthagena,  Cadiz  and  St.  Lucar  ;  and 
of  all  the  intermediate  ports,  situated 
and  lying  between  the  said  ports  of  Car- 
thagena  and  St.  Lucar;  Mr.  Pinkney 
is  therefore  requested  to  apprize  .  the 
American  Consuls  and  merchants,  re- 
siding in  England,  that  the  entrance  of  all 
the  ports  abovementiohed  are,  and  must  be 
considered  as  being  in  a  state  of  blockade  ; 
and  that,  from  this  time,  all  the  measures 
authorized  by  the  law  of  nations,  and  the 
respective  treaties  between  his  majesty  and 
the  different  neutral  powers,  will  be  adopted 
and  executed,  with  respect  to  the  vessels  at- 
tempting to  violate  the  said  blockade,  after 
this  notice. — The  undersigned  requests  Mr. 
Pinkney  to  accept  the  assurances  of  his  high 
consideration. 


American  Statf.s. Mr.  Jefferson's  Let- 
ter to  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  de- 
clining the  offer  of  serving  again,  as 
President.     Dated,  Dec.  10,1  SO/. 

Gentlemen, 1  received  in  due  sea- 
son, the  Address  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  Pennsylvania,    under    cover    from    the 
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Speaker  of  the  two  Houses,  in  which,  with 
their  approbation  of  the  general  course  ot 
my  administration,  they  were  so  good  as  to 
express  their  desire  that  I  should  consent  to 
be  proposed  again  to  the  public  voice,  on 
the  expiration  of 'ray  present  term  of  office. 
Entertaining,  as  I  do,  for  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Pennsylvania,  those  sentiments  of 
high  respect  which  would  have- prompted  an 
immediate  answer  ;  L  was  certain,  neverthe- 
less, they  would,  approve  a  delay  which  had 
for  its  object  to  avoid  a  premature  agitation 
of  the  public  mind,  on  a  subject  so  interest- 
ing as  the  election  of  the  chief  magistrate. — 
That  I  should  lay  down  my  charge,  at  a  pro- 
per period,  is  as  much  a  duty  as  to  have 
borne  it  laithful.lv.  If  some  termination,  to 
the  service  of  the  chief  magistrate  be  not 
affixed  by  the  constitution,  or  supplied  by 
practxe,  his  office,  nominally  for  years,  will, 
in  fact,  become  for  life,  and  history  shews 
how  easily  that  degenerates  into  an  inheri- 
tance.— Believing  that  a  representative  go- 
vernment, responsible  at  short  periods  of 
elections,  is  that  which  produces  the  great- 
est sum  of  happiness  io  mankind,  I  feel  it  a 
duty  to  do  no  act  which  shall  essentially  im- 
pair that  principle  ;  and  I  should  unwilling- 
ly be  the  person,  who,  disregarding  the 
sound  precedent  set  by  an  illustrious  prede- 
cessor, should  furnish  the  first  example  of 
prolonging  beyond  the  second  term  of  office. 
— Truth  also  requires  me  to  add,  that  t  am 
sensible  of  that  decline  'which  declining  years 
bring  o:i — and  feeling  their  physical,  I 
ought  not  to  d»ubt  their  mental  effect ;  hap 
py,.if  I  am  the  first  to  perceive  and  to  obey 
this  admonition  of  human  nature,  and  to  so- 
licit a  retreat  from  cares  too  great  for  the 
wearied  faculties  of  age. — For  the  approba- 
tion which  the  General  Assembly  of  Penn- 
sylvania has.  been  pleased  to  express  of  the 
principles  and  measures  pursued  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  their  affairs,  I  am  sincerely 
thankful;  and  should  1  be  so  fortunate  as  to 
carry  into  retirement  the  equal  approbation- 
and  good  will  of  my  feiiovv- citizens  general- 
ly, it  will  be  the  comfort  of  my  future  days, 
and  will  close  a  service  of  forty  years,  with 
the  only  reward  it  ever  wished. 

Etkukia. Proclamation    of    the   Queen 

Louis  Maria,  upon  dissolving  the  Govern- 
ment.— Dated  at  Florence,  Dec.  10,  ISO/. 
In  pursuance  of  a  convention  between 
their  Majesties  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
and  King  of  Italy,   and  the  King  of  Spain, 


and  fifty  carriages,  containing  baggage  and 
private  property  ;  after  which  the  Etrurians 
were  discharged  from  their  oath  of  alle- 
giance, and  the  government  declared  to  be 
dissolved  by  the  following  proclamation  :  — 
Charles  Louis,  Infant  ot  Spain,  King  of 
.Etruria,  ^c.  and  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty, 
her  Majesty  Maria  Louisa,  Infanta  of  Spain, 
Queen  Regent  of  Etruria. —  —Whereas  his* 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French  and  King 
of  Italy  has  informed  us,  that,  by  virtue  of  a 
treaty  concluded  with  his  Catholic  Majesty, 
other  states  are  appointed  for  us  in  exchange 
for  the  kingdom  of  Etruria,  ceded  to  th<* 
most  illustrious  Emperor  by  the  aforesaid 
treaty;  we  consider  our  reign  in  Etruria  as 
dissolved  from  this  day,  and  hence  discharge 
the  Etrurian  nation  from  every  oath  of  alle- 
giance towards  our  Royal  Person. — Yet  we 
cannot  separate  from  subjects  so  dearly  be- 
loved, without  publicly  assuring  them  of  our 
entire  gratitude,  and  of  the  memory  which 
we  shall  at  all  times  retain  of  the  faithful  at- 
tachment which  the}'  have  displayed  during 
the  time  of  our  government. — Yet  if  there  is 
a  thought  which  can  diminish  our  affliction 
at  such  a  separation,  it  is  (his,  that  the  king- 
dom of  Etruria — that  so  obedient  a  nation 
becomes  subject  to  the  happy  government 
of  a  monarch  who  is  adorned  with  the  most 
heroic  virtues,  among  which  the  constant 
care  is  pre  eminent  with  which  he  labours 
to  assure  the  prosperity  o(  the  people  under 
lus  authority. 

Amkpican  States. Message  of  the  Pre- 
sident to  the  Congress,  relating  to  an  Em- 
bargo, Dated,  Dec.  18,  1807.  Also  the 
Act  of  Congress  laying  the  Embargo, pass- 
ed Dec.  22,  1  80/ . 

Message. — The  communications  now 
made,  shewing  the  great  and  increasing  dan- 
gers with  which  our  vessels,  our  seamen, 
and  merchandize  are  threatened,  on  the  high 
seas  and  elsewhere,  from  the  belligerent 
powers  of  Europe,  and  it  being  of  the  great- 
est importance  to  keep  in  safety  their  essen- 
tial resources,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  recom- 
mend the  subject  to  the  consideration  of  Con- 
gress, who  will  doubtless  perceive  ail  the  ad- 
vantage that  may  be  expected  from  an  inhi- 
bition of  the  departure  of  our  vessels  frora 
the  ports  of  the  United  States.  Their  wis- 
dom will  also  see  the  necessity  of  making 
evtvy  preparation  for  whatever  event  may 
grow  out  ot  the  present  crisis. 

Act. — Be   it   enacted    by  the  Senate  and 


Tuscany  has  been  ceded  to  his  Imperial  Ma-  House    of  Representatives    of    the    United 

jesty;   and  yesterday  evening  the  Queen  (to  i   States  of  Ameiiea,   in  Congress  assembled, 

whom  other  states  are    to  be  assigned)  de-  ",   that  an  embargo  be  and  hereby  is  laid  on  all 
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in  the  limits  or  jurisdiction   of  the  United  [  tain   has   not  moderated   her  pride,   nor  re- 
States,  cleared  or  not  cleared,  bound  to  any  j  nounced  t'.e   unjust .  domination  which  she 

exercises  over  the  seas ;   but,  on  the  contra - 


foreign  port  or  place:  and  that  no  clearance 
be  furnished  to  any  ship  or  vessel  bound  to 
such  foreign  port  or  place,  except  vessels  un- 
der the  immediate  direction  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  ;  and  that  the  President 
be  authorised  to  give  such  instructions  to  the 
officers  of  the  revenue,  and  of  the  navy  and 
revenue  cutters  of  the  United  States,  as  shall 
appear  best  adapted  for  carrying  the  same  in- 
to full  effect.  Provided,  that  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  be  considered  to  prevent  the 
departure  of  any  foreign  ship  or  vessel,  either 
in  ballast,  or  with  the  goods,  wares  and  mer- 
chandize on  board  of  such  foreign  ship  or 
vessel,  when  notified  of  this  act. — Sect.  2. 
And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  during  the 
continuance  of  tins' Act,  no  registered  or  sea- 
letter  vessel,  having  on  board  goods,  wares 
and  merchandize,  shall  be  allowed  to  depart 
from  one  port  of  the  United  States  to  the 
other  within  the  same,  unless  the  master, 
owner,  consignee,  or  factor  of  such  vessel, 
shall  first  give  bond  with  one  or  more  sure- 
ties to  the  collector  of  the  district  from  which 
she  is  bound  to  depart,  in  a  sum  of  double 
the  value  of  the  vessel  and  cargo,  that  the 
said  goods,  wares,  and  merchandize,  shall 
be  relanded  in  some  port  of  the  United 
States,  dangers  of  the  seas  excepted  ;  which 
bond,  and  also  a  certificate  from  the  collec- 
tor where  the  same  may  be  relanded,  shall, 
'fay  the  collectors  respectively,  be  transmitted 
to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury.  All  armed 
vessels  possessing  public  commissions  from 
any  foreign  powers  are  not  to  be  considered 
as  liable  to  the  embargo  laid  by  this  act. 

Spain.- — —Decree  against  England,  dated 
Jan.  3,  180S. 
The  abominable  attack  committed  by  Eng- 
lish ships  of  war  in  1S04,  by  the  express  or- 
der of  that  government,  when  four  frigates 
of  the  royai  fleet,  which,  sailing  under  the 
full  assurance  of  peace,  were  unjustly  sur- 
prized, attacked,  and  compelled  to  surren- 
der, determined  me  to  break  all  connection 
with  the  British  cabinet,  and  to  consider 
myself  as  at  war  with  a  nation  which  had  so 
iniquitously  violated  the  law  of  nations  and 
ot  humanity. — So  atrocious  an  aggression 
was  a  sufficient  motive  for  breaking  all  the 
bonds  which  unite  one  nation  with  another; 
even  had  I  not  considered  what  I  owe  to 
myself,  to  the  honour  and  glory  of  my 
crown,  and  to  my  beloved  subjects.  Two 
years  of  war  have  elapsed,  and  Great  Eri- 


ry,  confounding  at  once  friends,  enemies, 
and  neutrals,  she  has  manifested  the  formal 
intention  of  treating  them  all  with  the  same 
tyranny. — From  these  considerations  I  de- 
termined, in  February  last  year,  in  confor- 
mity to  the  wise  measures  adopted  by  my 
intimate  ally,  the  Emperor  of  the  French  and 
King  of  Italy,  to  declare,  as  I  have  declared, 
the  British  isles  in  a  state  of  blockade,  in  or- 
der to  see  if  that  measure  would  reduce  the 
British  cabinet  to  abdicate  its  unjust  supre- 
macy over  the  seas,  and  to  conclude  a  solid 
and  durable  peace.  Far  from  that,  the  Eng- 
lish government  has  not  only  rejected  the 
propositions  which  were  made  on  the  part 
of  my  intimate  ally  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  and  King  of  Italy,  whether  directly 
or  by  the  mediation  of  different  powers 
friendly  to  England,  but  also  having  com- 
mitted the  most  enormous  of  atrocities  and 
injuries,  by  its  scandalous  attack  on  the  city 
and  harbour  of  Copenhagen,  it  has  thrown 
off  the  mask  ;  and  no  person  can  any  longer 
doubt  that  its  insatiable  ambition  aspires  to 
the  exclusive  commerce  and  navigation  of 
the  seas.  Nothing  can  prove  this  more 
evidently  than  the  measures  which  that  go- 
vernment has  just  adopted  by  its  orders  of 
the  14th  of  November  last;  by  which  it  not 
only  declares  the  coast  of  France,  Spain, 
and  their  allies,  and  all  those  occupied  by 
the  armies  of  either  power,  in  a  state  of 
blockade,  but  has  even  subjected  the  ships 
of  neutral  powers,  the  friends,  and  even  the 
allies  of  England,  to  the  visits  of  English 
cruizers,  and  to  be  forcibly  carried  into  an 
English  port,  where  they  are  to  be  obliged 
to  pay  a  tax  on  their  cargoes,  the  quantity 
of  which  is  to  be  determined  by  the  English 
legislature.  Authorised  by  a  just  right  of 
reprisal  to  take  the  measures  which  shall  ap- 
pear to  me  proper  to  prevent  the  abuse 
which  the  British  cabinet  makes  of  its  pow- 
er, with  respect  to  neutral  flags,  and  to  see 
if  we  cannot  force  it  to  renounce  so  unjust  a 
tyranny,  1  have  resolved  to  adopt,  and  do 
hereby  require  there  shall  be  adopted,  in  all 
my  states,  the  same  measures  which  have 
been  taken  by  my  intimate  ally,  the  Empe- 
ror of  the  French  and  King  of  Italy,  and 
which  are  of  the  following  tenor. — [Here 
follows  a  literal  copy  of  the  decree  of  the 
2(ith  December,  issued  on  this  subject  by  hi* 
Majesty  the  Emperor  and  King.] 
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From  a  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  printed  in  1802.  the  following  item  stands  on 
the  credit  side  of  the  Civil  List.  "  By  amount  of  sums  advanced  to  His  Royal  Highness,  the  Duke  of 
"  York,  which  is  to  be  repaid  by  instalments  of  £1,000  quarterly,  from  1st  Jan.  1805,  £'54,000.  1J.  6." 
So  that,  it  appears,  from  this  document,  that  the  Duke  of  York  has  drawn  this  large  sum  ©t  money  From 
the  public  purse,  over  and  above  his  pensions,  pay,  and  allowances ;  and  that,  according  to  the  statement 
of  the  Report,  the  repayment  (which  was  not  to  begin  until  three  years  after  the  advance  was  made)  is  to  b* 
so  slow,  that  the  interest,  at  5  per  centum,  will  swallow  up  five  eights  of  the  principal. 
25?j ■ ■  [258 

TO  I   out  of  the   kingdom.     This   letter   of  Mr- 

Fox  brings  him  one  from  Mr.  Talleyrand 
Peiigord,  formerly  Bishop  of  Autun,  and 
one  of  the  guardians  of  the  holy  oil,  which 
had  been  kept  in  a  bottle  at  Rheims,  ever 
since  the  coronation  of  Charlemagne.  The 
Bishop  conveys  to  Mr.  Fox  the  thanks  of 
his  imperial  and  royal  majesty,  Napoleon, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  gives  him,  in  the  way 
of  "  news,"  an  extract  from  the  Emperor's 
speech  to  his  legislators,  about  peace;  this, 
accompanied  with  a  hint  from  Mr.  Talley- 
rand, upon  the  same  topic,  leads  to  a  nego- 
ciation  in  form.  But,  first  let  us,  since  you 
will  have  it  so,  inquire  a  little  into  the  pro- 
babilities of  the  plot  at  Passy.  First,  it  is, 
as  was  before  remarked,  not  a  little  extraor- 
dinary, that  any  one  should,  without  the 
consent,  or  connivance,  of  the  French  go- 
vernment, get  from  France  to  Gravesend. 
Where  was  he  to  embark  ?  On  board  of 
what  ?  How  was  he  to  pass  unmolested  ? 
Secondly,  upon  the  supposition,  that  the  plot 
was  really  formed,  the  house  taken  at  Passy, 
and  the  preparations  for  the  murder  all  duly 
made,  how  came  Mr.  Talleyrand  not  to  let 
Mr.  Fox  know  whether  the  thing  had  been 
discovered,  or  what  had  been  the  result  of 
that  inquiry,  to  which  Mr.  Fox's  letter 
would  naturally  have  led?  Thirdly,  how 
comes  it  that  we  have  never  heard  the  Mo- 
niteur  say  any  thing  upon  the  subject,  which 
was  one  of  great  public  interest ;  and  how 
comes  it,  too,  that  neither  the  envoy  of  the 
assassins,  nor  any  one  ot  the  band,  has  ever 
been  brought  to  justice?  Mr.  Fox  certainly 
did  not  act  as  I  should  have  done.     I  should 


WILLIAM    IIOSCOE,    Esq. 

Letter  II. 
Sir, 

Upon  reverting  to  the  subject 
of  the  Negotiation  of  1806,  I  cannot,  upon 
reading  your  remarks  a  second  time,  forbear 
taking  some  notice  of  the  curious  "  inci- 
dent," which  appears  to  have  led  to  the 
opening  of  that  negotiation,  namely,  the 
tender  of  his  services  made  by  an  assassin  to 
Mr.  Fox.  This  was,  indeed,  a  curious  "  in- 
cident;" and  yet,  somehow  or  other,  it  has 
happeaed,  that  there  never  was  an  incident 
that  gave  rise  to  less  conversation,  in  public, 
or  in  private.  It  was  a  thing,  which,  as  it 
were  by  compact,  all  men  were  in  the  mind 
to  pass  over  in  silence.  As  to  myself,  I  will 
tell  you  flatly  and  plainly,  that  I  looked  upon 
the  whole  as  being  a  matter  of  mere  contri- 
vance, as  completely  as  any  "  incident"  of  a 
play-house  piece  ;  and,  the  reason  why  I 
never  said  this  before,  was,  that  Mr.  Fox 
being  dead,  I  felt  a  repugnance  at  comment- 
ing upon  the  part,  which  he  had  had  the 
weakness  to  act ;  which  repugnance  is  now 
outweighed  by  the  considerations  arising 
from  the  evident  motives,  whence  you  have 
set  forward  this  almost  forgotten  incident. 
The  story  of  the  incident  is  this  :  a  person 
makes  shift  to  get  from  France  to  England 
!C  without  a  passport,"  a  very  extraordinary 
thing  in  itself;  but  hither  he  comes,  and, 
going  to  Mr.  Fox,  tells  him,  that  a  scheme 
had  been  formed  for  killing  Napoleon,  at 
Passy,  attended  with  neither  risk  nor  uncer- 
tainty. Mr.  Fox  drives  him  from  his  pre- 
sence; but  orders  him  to  be  kept  in  custody 
of  the  police,  until  the  French  government 
be  informed  of  the  matter,  which  informa- 
tion is  given  by  Mr.  Fox  to  Mr.  Talleyrand, 
in  a  letter  dated  on  the  20th  of  February, 
280(J;  and,  when  it  becomes  pretty  certain, 
that  the  information  is  received  in  Fiance, 


have  looked  upon  the  man  as  sent  from 
France,  in  the  same  manner  that  Mehee  de  la 
Touche  was  ;  I  should  have  had  him  con- 
fined, and  strictly  examined;  and,  should, 
in  the  meanwhile,  have  informed  the  French 
government,  that,  unless  it  could  be  clearly 
proved,    that   preparations  for  assassination 


and,  of  course,  that  measures  are  taken  to  i   had  actually  been  made  at  Passy,  the  envoy 


defeat  the  intention  of  the  assassin  and  his 
eoHeagaSs  of  P^sy,  tfoe  assassin  is  sent  off 


would  be  considered  as  a  spy,  and  very  soon 
handed  in   that  capacity;.     This  is  what  I 
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should  have  done  in  a  like  case,  and  should 
never  have  thought  of  availing  myself  of  such 
an  opportunity  to  give  a  mark  of  my  "  at- 
tachment" to  Mr.  Talleyrand.  I  see  much 
of  a  want  of  presence  of  mind  ;  much  of 
weakness,  in  this  proceeding,  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Fox;  but,  it  will,  I  believe,  require  a 
pair  of  those  party  spectacles,  that  you  seem 
to  have  on  your  nose,  to  see  any  thing  of 
"  noble-mindedness"  in  it.  Mr.  Fox,  dis- 
guise the  fact  how  you  will,  must  have  see!) 
through  the  trick  that  was  attempted  to  be 
played  him  ;  or,  at  any  rate,  the  best  that 
can  be  said  of  him,  in  this  case  is,  that  he 
was  the  dupe  of  Mr.  Talleyrand.  And,  Sir, 
you  gravel  y  retail  tons  the  recognition,  on 
the  part  of  Talleyrand,  of  "  those  principles 
'*  of  honour  and  virtue,  by  which  Mr.  Fox 
"  had  always  been  actuated,  and  which,"  as 
Talleyrand  said,  "  had  already-given  a  new 
"  character  to  the  war,"  thereby  intimating, 
that  theretofore,  our  government  had  carried 
on  the  war  like  assassins,  though  it  should 
have  been  remembered  by  Mr.  Fox  (if  for- 
gotten by  Mr.  Talleyrand),  that  the  war  had 
theretofore  been  carried  on  by  persons,  then 
composing  two-thirds  of  the  cabinet,  of 
which  Mr.  Fox  was  a  member.  But,  at  the 
close  of  this  your  eujogium  on  Mr.  Fox,  you 
have  a  most  unworthy  insinuation.  You 
say  :  "  Even  the  political  opponents  of  Mr. 
'*  Fox  ought  to  have  felt  rightly  upon  such  a 
:c  subject.  They  ought  to  have  known, 
"  that  it  was  no  effort  to  his  great  and  gene- 
"  rous  mind  to  reject  the  proposals  of  an 
,<r  avowed  assassin."  And,  how  do  you 
know,  Sir,  that  they  did  not  feel  rightly  up- 
on this  subject  ?  What  warrants  you  in  sup- 
posing, thcit  they  would  have  employed  the 
assassin  ?  And,  if  this  be  not  what  you  mean 
to  insinuate,  to  what  rational  purpose  does 
your  observation,  with  respect  to  them, 
tend  ?  For  my  part,  when  I  came  10  see  the 
papers  (Pari.  Debate;,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  oi,  and 
the  following  pages)  I  thought  the  conduct 
of  the  then  opposition  remarkable  for  for- 
bearance; and,  if  Mr.  Fox  had  been  alive 
at  the  lime  when  the  discussion  upon  those 
papers  took  place,  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
that  the  assassination  plot  at  Passy,  which 
certainly  equals  the  "Meal-Tub  Plot,"  or 
any  of  the  other  plots  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  would  have  been  made  to  afford,  at  St. 
Stephen's,  where  youthen  were,  a  good  deal 
of  merriment ;  especially  if  you  had  taken  it 
into  your  head  to  describe  the  conduct  ct' 
Mr.  Fox,  upon  that  occasion,  as  "  exempli - 
"  tying,  in  the  most  striking  manner,  one  of 
"  the  most  important  maxims  of  morality, 
*'  and  exhibiting  to  the  world  a  noble  proof, 
*'  that,  amidst  the  rage  of  national  and  in- 
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"  dividual  animosity,  the  eternal  laws  of 
"  justice  and  of  virtue  were  neither  over- 
"  thrown  nor  shaken."  The  horse  laugh, 
which  would  have  drowned  your  voice  long" 
before  you  had  arrived  at  this  period,  would 
have  convinced  you,  that  if  you  chose  to  be 
the  dupe  of  the  Bishop  of  Autun,  there  were 
not  many  others  disposed  to  follow  your  ex- 
ample. 

Mr.  Talleyrand,  as  if  he  had  been  a  little 
ashamed  of  the  miserable  trick  he  had  re- 
sorted to,  got  rid  of  the  subject  in  great 
haste,  and  proceeded  to  that  of  peace.  The 
negociation  was  opened,  and  that,  too,  at  the 
very  place  which  the  French  must  have 
wished.  In  speaking  of  this  negociation, 
you  appear  to  be  sadly  divided  between  your 
anxiety  to  vindicate  the  conduct  and  the 
motives  of  France  and  your  fear  of  throwing 
blame  upon  your  own  party;  but,  after  long 
apparent  struggles  in  your  bosom,  the  for- 
mer gains  the  preponderance,  and  you  make 
a  very  decent  sacrifice  of  your  friends  upon 
the  altar  of  your  country's  enemy.  You  tell 
ns,  that,  in  the  first  place,  England  insisted, 
that  Russia  should,  as  an  ally  of  hers,  be  a 
party  to  the  treaty ;  •  that,  while  a  debate  was 
going  on  about  this,  Russia,  though  in  spite 
of  our  remonstrances,  entered  upon  a  sepa- 
rate negociation  ;  that,  being  now  at  liberty 
to  treat  for  ourselves,  a  dispute  arose  about 
the  basis  of  the  treaty,  and  that,  "  unfortu- 
nately," we  insisted  upon  the  state  of  actual 
possession,  as  a  basis,  though  neither  the 
language  of  Mr.  Talleyrand  nor  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  could  warrant  us  in  so 
doing;  that,  while  this  dispute  was  going 
on,  the  treaty  between  Russia  and  France 
arrived  at  St.  Petersburg}],  where  it  was  re- 
fused to  be  ratified,  which  induced  us  tore- 
turn  to  our  first  resolution  of  not  negociatin- 
but  in  conjunction  with  Russia,  though  "  the 
"  terms  were  such  as.  might  have  satisfied 
"  both  the  honour  of  the  sovereign,  and  the 
"  expectations  of  the  British  ministers ; 
"  that,  "  unhappily"  the  negociation  was 
"  thus  broken  off,  and  the  contest  continued 
"  for  interests  not  our  own."  We  will 
speak  of  these  "  satisfactory  terms"  by-and- 
by ;  but,  here  we  must  stop  to  ask  you,  who 
it  was  that  conducted  this  negociation  on  the 
part  of  England  ?  Why,  those  very  men, 
whose  departure  from  office  you  have,  in 
another  place,  told  us,  deprived  the  nation  of 
all  hopes  of  peace.  But,  there  is  a  question, 
in  which  you,  Sir,  are  more  nearly  concern- 
ed. There  were,  in  parliament,  twodiscus- 
|  sions,  relative  to  the  negociation  of  1SOO\ 
the  principal  one  on  the  5th  of  January  160/ 
(See  Pari.  Deb.  Vol.  VI11.  p.  505),  when 
Mr.  Whitbread  moved  an  amendment  I©  the 
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address  proposed   by  Lord  Hawick.     After 
an   eulogium   on  Mr.  Wh-itbread's   speech, 
upon    that  occasion,    you  say,     in    a    tone 
of  lamentation    mixed   with    anger,   "  yet, 
the    motion    of    Mr.  Whitbread"     (which 
softened     the  .asperity    of    that    of    Lord 
Howick)    "   was  negatived  without    a    di- 
vision."And,    whose  fault  was  that  ?    Why, 
it    was   the   fault    of  your   pacific  ministry. 
It  was  the  fault  of  those  very  men,  whose 
elevation    to  power,    yon    tell   us  gave  the 
people  a   confident    expectation    of  peace, 
and    whose    tall   you  tell    us,  deprived    the 
people  of  all  hope  of  peace.     Not  altoge- 
ther, indeed,  was  it  their  fault ;   for,  thou,1!! 
they  had  a  decided  majority  in  St.  Stephen's, 
yet,  the  "  negative  without  a  division"  was 
not     their     fault,     but     your    fault,     and 
every     man's    fault,     who    disapproved    of 
breaking     off    the    negotiation.       It     was 
in    your  power   to    divide    the   House.     It 
required  no  knack  a-t  speaking  for  an  hour 
at  a    time.      A   single    syllable,    distinctly 
pronounced,    would   have    been   sufficient ; 
and,  if  you  refrained  from  making  so  slight 
an  effort  to   serve   the  cause  of  peace   then, 
when  your  party  was  in  power,  what  credit 
is  due   to  your  professions   now  ?     A    ne- 
gociation  is  broken  off  upon  grounds,  which 
you    represent  as  feigned ;   the  enemy,  you 
say,  offers  satisfactory  terms  of  paace  ;  our 
ministers  come  to  parliament  with  an  asser- 
tion that  a  continuation  of  the  war   is   ren- 
dered unavoidable  by  the  injustice  and   am- 
bition of  the  enemy  ;     you   now   say   that 
this  assertion  was   false ;  and   yet,    oh,  pa- 
triotic gentleman  ;   "  real    friend   of  man- 
'•  kind;"  :.:v\   great   enemy  to  "  the    tra- 
"  gedy  of  war!"  What    do  you  do?     Sit, 
at   the  back   of  the  minister,  like  am    . 
in  a   cheese  ;  say  not  a  word;  give    four 
silent  assent  to  what  you  now  say  was  a  fal»e 
assertion  ;  but,  the  ministry  being  chan; 
and   the    new  ministry  having  ousted   you 
from    your   seat    in   parliament,  you  come 
forth  in  a  pamphlet  and  say  that,  which  you 
ought  to  have  said  in   your  place  in  parlia- 
ment ;  you  now  address  to  faction  and   dis- 
tress, that  which  you  ought  to  have  address- 
ed  to   the  public  spirit  and   reason  of    the 
nation.      Upon  'the    supposition     that   you 
were  incapable    of  speaking  (which   is   not, 
however,  the  fact,  you  having  spoken,  in 
all,    six  times)  •  upon  this   supposition,  or 
upon   the  supposition   that  your   talents  and 
faculties  are  of  that  peculiar  sort  which  are 
not  to  be  brought  to  bear  against  a  minister, 
to  whom  you  are  looking  up  for  emoluments  I 
or    honours;  upon  this   supposition,  which  I 
is  the   most    favourable    to   you  that    I   can   j 
conceiye,  why  did  you  not   bring  out  your  j 
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pamphlet  at  an  earliejc  period?  The  time 
for  it  to  have  been  useful  was  immediately 
after  the  parliamentary  discussion,  above 
referred  to  ;  and,  if  that  had  been,  from 
your  great  duties  as  a  law-giver,  let  slip, 
you  surely  might  have,  published  it  after 
you  were  happily  disburthened  of  that 
charge.  But,  no  ;  you  stop  till  the  rup' 
lure  of  the  negociation  has  produced  all 
its  mischiefs  ;  you  stop,  in  short,  until  the 
very  hour,  when  you  think  that  your  pam- 
phlet, joined  to  the  distresses  in  the  manu- 
factoririg  districts,  will  have  a  chance  of 
producing  an  effect  hostile  to  the  party,  to 
whose  superior  cunning  you  owe  your  fall 
as  a  public  man.  You  now  affect  to  lament 
the  consequences  of  the  rupture  of  the  ne- 
gociation ;  you  now  display  before  the  pub- 
lic its  terrible  effects  upon  the  North  of  Eu- 
rope, seeming  to  suppose,  that  we  should 
forget,  that  no  small  part  of  those  effects 
had  been  already  produced,  when  the  dis- 
cussion in  parliament  took  place.  In  short, 
it  is  as  clear  as  neon  day,  that  of  what  you 
have  now  said,  against  the  breaking  off  of 
the  negociation,  not  one  word  would,  in  any 
way,  have  been  said  by  you,  if  the  late 
ministry  had  remained  in  power,  and  if 
you  had  remained  in  parliament.  Such 
a  person  it  becomes  to  be  cautious  how  he 
accuses  others  of  a  want  of  principle. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  what  has  here  been 
said  has  little  to  do  with  the  question  itself, 
though  it  may,  by  exposing  your  conduct 
and  motives,  be  useful  in  counteracting 
your  designs.  The  ministers  might  be 
much  to  blame  for  breaking  off  the  nego- 
ciation, though  you  could  not  discover  it, 
until  they  were  out  of  place,  and  though, 
so  far  from  appearing  to  discover  it  in  due 
time,  you,  with  all  the  information  before 
you,  give  your,  silent  assent  to  a  solemn-.-- 
proceeding,  the  purpose  of  which  was  .to 
give  to  their  conduct  the  stamp  of  public 
approbation.  To  come  to  a  decision  upon 
the  merits  of  the  case  itself,  we  must  now 
take  a  view  of  those  "  satisfactory  terms," 
which  were  offered  by  France,  during  the 
negociation  of. 1806,  These  terms  were: 
that  Hanover  was  to  be  restored  to  the  king, 
Malta,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the 
French  possessions  in  the  East  Indies,  and 
Tobago,  in  the  West  Indies,  were  to  be 
left  in  our  hands  ;  while  the  only  condition 
which  France  asked  in  return  was,  that  we 
should  leave  her  the  absolute  mistress  of 
every  port  upon  the  continent  of  Europe, 
those  of  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark 
excepted,  the  island  of  Sicily  being  to  be 
surrendered  to  her,  and  the  king  of  that 
country    being  to   be  made  a   pensioner  of 
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Spain.     '*  Hanover  for  the  honour  of  the 
"  crown,  Malta  for  the  honour  of  the  navy, 
tf  and   the   Cape  of  Good     Hope  for   the 
"  honour  of    commerce."      This   was   the 
ingenious   arrangement    of  Mr.  Talleyrand, 
of  whom  you  seem  to  be  an  humble  pupil ; 
for  you,  too,  tell  us,  that  the  terms  offered 
by  France  were  ,c  such  as  might  have  satis- 
**  fied  both  the  honour  of  the  sovereign  and 
"  the  expectations  of  the  British  ministry," 
had  not  their  "  determination  not  to  desert 
**  our   Russian  ally  prevented   such   terms 
*•  from  being  accepted."     As   a   proof   of 
the  truth    of  this   assertion  of  yours,    you 
refer  to  the  declaration  of  Lord  Lauderdale, 
that  the  arrangement  contended  for,  by  us, 
in  favour  of  Prussia,    "  was  considered  as 
"  an  object,  more  interesting,    if  possible, 
*'  to    England,  than    those    points    which 
"  might    be  considered   as   peculiarly  con- 
"  nected  with  her  own  interests ;"   and,  in 
confirmation,  you  quote  the  King's  Decla- 
ration,  recently  made  with  regard  to  Russia, 
in  which  the  Czar  is  reminded,  that  "  the 
negotiation   of  1806  was  broken  off  upon 
points,  immediately   affecting,    ?wt    his  ma- 
jesty's own  interests,  but  those  of  his  impe- 
rial ally."     LTpon  the  strength  of  these  de- 
clarations you  assert  that  the  war,  after  the 
negotiation  of  1S06,  was   "  continued   for 
"  interests  not  our  own,"  leading  out,  with 
your   usual    fairness,    all  the  qualifications 
accompanying  the  expression,  in   both  de- 
clarations.     Lord    Lauderdale     only    says, 
that  the  arrangement  desired  for  Russia  was 
an  object   "  more   interesting,"  than  those 
points  peculiaily   connected   with   our  own 
interests;     and    he     adds,    "  if  possible ,-" 
clearly  implying   that  those  points  were  of 
themselves  of  very  great  interest.     And,  in 
the    king's    recent    declaration,  the   word 
*'  immediately"    so  qualifies  what  follows, 
as  to   give  to  the  declaration  a  meaning  not 
at  all  different  from   that  of  Lord   Lauder- 
dale,    which     meaning    plainly     is,    that, 
though,  as  to  the  interests  of  England,  there 
were  great  differences,    yet,    it   happened, 
that   it  was  upon  points  more  immediately 
connected  with  the  interests  of  Russia,  that 
the  regociation    was   broken    off,     Rut,  to 
have   adhered    to   the  fair   construction   of 
these   declarations   would  not    have   suited 
your   purpose,    which    was   to   bring  your 
readers  gradually  to  the  following  clenching 
argument  :   "  that,  as  the   non-compliance 
'•  by  France  with  our  demands,  on  the  part 
"  of  Russia,  was  the  only   reason  for  con- 
*'  tinuing  the   war,  there  exists   not   now, 
"  when  that  reason   is  effectually  removed 
f'  by  the  avowed  hostility  against  us,  either 
n  any  just  ground  of  offence  against  France 
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"  for  her  conduct  in  this  transaction,  or 
"  any  difference  of  interest  between  the 
"  two  countries,  which  can  now  be  alledged 
"  as  a  motive  for  continuing  the  war;"  an 
argument,  which  might  have  done  honour 
to  counsellor  Bramble  or  counsellor  Bother-, 
em,  but  which  one  would  haw  txpected  to 
be  scorned  by  a  man  putting  forward  such 
high  pretensions  to  fairness  a  integrity  j 
for,  to  say  nothing  more  of  the  ;se  pre- 
mises upon  which  you  proceed  w  above 
the  level  of  a  journeyman  calih  eaver, 
does  not  perceive,  that,  though  the  i< i:,on 
for  beginning  a  war,  or  continuing  a  war, 
may  be  removed,   in  the  course  of  ;  r, 

there  may    be  other  reasons  arise  le 

course  of  the  war  for  its  continuance,  ci 
prolongation ;  and  that  the  sau  set  of 
terms,  which  would  have  been  de  ible  at 
the  former  stage  of  the  war,  wou  '  to- 
tally inadmissible  at  the  latter  ?  Y  ene- 
my seizes  your  county  of  Lanca*i  .  ;  you 
go  to  war  in  order  to  recover  it  :  you  suc- 
ceed, but  he  gets  possession  of  Somerset- 
shire ;  and,  are  you  to  cease  the  war,  be- 
cause the  original  reason  of  it  is  removed  ? 
This  part  of  your  argument,  is,  therefore., 
worth  nothing;  and,  as  to  the  proposition, 
that  "  we  have  no  just  ground  of  offence 
"  against  France  for  her  conduct  in  the 
"  negociation  of  1S06,  because  Russia  has 
"  now  openly  avowed  her  hostility  against 
"  us,"'  it  is  too  miserable  a  mockery  of  rea- 
soning to  merit  serious  remark.  Not  only 
may  it  happen,  that  a  new  reason  for  con- 
tinuing a  war  may  arise,  during  a  war;  but 
it  may  happen,  that  the  new  reason  may 
arise  out  of  the  removal  of  the  original 
reason ;  and  this  has  been  the  case  in  the 
present  instance  ;  for,  if  we  were  now  to 
negotiate,  the  basis  and  the  terms  ought  to 
be  very  different  indeed  from  what  they 
might  have  been  at  the  period  of  the  nego- 
ciation of  1S06.  And,  yet  you  tell  us, 
that  the  war  is  now  continued  "  without 
"  an  object  and  without  a  cause,"  merely 
because  we  have  lost  the  ally,  for  whose 
sake  we,  more  immediately,  broke  off  the 
negotiation  conducted  by  Mr.  Fox. 

The  terms,  as  above  stated,  would,  in 
my  opinion,  have  given  to  this  country,  in 
the  state  in  which  it  was  in  1806,  not  a 
moment  of  real  repose.  Hanover  is  set  in 
the  foreground,  though  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  shew  how  the  restoration  of  that 
electorate  could  have  been  an  honour  to  the 
"  crown"  of  England.  That  France  would 
offer  to  restore  it  was  foreseen  and  foretold, 
long  ago;  and,  the  mighty  sacrifice  she 
therein  would  have  made  must  be  evident, 
when  we  recollect,,  first,  that  she  has  strip- 
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ped  it  of  its  very  skin,  and  next,  that  she 
could,  at  any  time,  have  re-occupied  it  at 
her  pleasure.  It  was  one  of  the  sins  of  the 
late  ministry  to  demand  the  restoration  of 
Hanover,  their  motive  for  which  was  evi- 
dent to  all  the  world.,  namely,  that  of  flat- 
tering certain  prejudices  as  the  sure  means 
of  keeping  their  places ;  and,  if  is  not  a 
little  surprizing,  that  you,  Sir,  you  who  clearly 
wish  to  pay  your  court  to  the  people,  should 
have  held  forth,  as  a  great  concession  to  us, 
the  restoration  of  that,  which  the  whole 
nation  regards  as  a  mill-stone  about  its  neck. 
But,  the  truth  appears  to  be;  that  you  were 
divided  in  your  hopes  and  fears  here  again. 
You  must  have  perceived,  that  the  restora- 
tion of  Hanover  was  not  a  favourite  object 
with  the  nation  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
your  anxiety  to  justify  France  induedd  you 
to  make  the  most  of  the  offer  with  respect 
to  that  miserable  electorate.  She  offered 
us,  however,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (a 
possession  of  Holland),  Malta,  her  colonies 
(or  rather  factories)  in  the  East- Indies,  and 
the  island  of  Tobago,  of  all  which  we  were 
in  actual  possession,  while  there  existed  not, 
in  the  world,  the  means  of  taking  any  one 
of  them  from  us;  and,  if  yon  do  not  per- 
ceive the  fact,  Mr.  Talleyrand  did,  that  the 
perpetual  possession  of  all  these,  and  of  all 
the  colonies  of  both  hemispheres,  would  not 
have  tended,  even  in  the  slightest  degree, 
to  the  security  of  England,  in  which  respect 
they  were,  all  taken  together,  of  far  less 
importance  than  that  little  dot  in  the  map  of 
Europe,  called  the  island  of  St.  Marcou. 
You  pass  over,  with  great  cautiousness, 
what  France  would  have  retained,  in  case 
we  had  made  peace  upon  the  terms  pro- 
posed. You  tell  us  that  the  King  of  Naples 
was  to  have  had  "  the  Balearic  islands  and 
an  annuity  from  Spain,  to  enable  him  to 
maintain  his  dignity  ;"  but  you  omit  to 
state,  that  he"  was  to  have  been  deprived  of 
the  island  of  Sicily,  by  the  peace,  which 
Napoleon  had  not  been  able  to  take  from 
him  during  the  war ;  and,  you  also  omit  to 
state,  that  Sicily  and  Italy  in  possession  of 
France,  Malta  must  be  given  up  by  us  for 
want  of  the  means  of  feeding  its  inhabitants. 
In  short,  there  appeals  to  me  to  have  been 
offered  by  France  nothing  that  would  have 
enabled  us  to  dismantle,  without  abandoning 
all  ideas  of  safety,  a  single  ship  of  war,  or 
to  disband  a  single  regiment  that  was,  at  the 
time  the  negotiation  began,  necessary  for 
our  defence;  and,  the  whole  of  the  nego- 
tiation only  tended  to  confirm  men  in  their 
former  opinion,  that  Napoleon  would  con- 
sent to  no  peace,  that  should  not  work  more 
rabidly  than  war  towards  his  grand  object, 
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the  conquest  and  complete  subjugation  of 
England.  You,  however,  think  very  diffe- 
rently. You  think  him  perfectly  sincere  in 
all  his  pacific  professions ;  and,  as  the  rea- 
son you  give  in  support  of  this  opinion  may 
be  comprehended  by  others,  though  it  is  not 
by  me,  I  shall  here  state  it  in  your  own 
words.  "  Whether  the  ruler  of  France- was 
"  or  was  not  sincere  in  his  professions  for 
"  peace,  I  shall  not  undertake  to  judge. 
'"'  There  is,  however,  one  circumstance 
"  which  strongly  favours  the  idea  that  he 
"  was  so,  and  which  may,  therefore,  be 
"  allowed  to  stand  against  the  vague  asser- 
"  tions,  so  generally  made  to  the  contrary." 
[Now,  reader,  watch  narrowly  for  this  cir- 
cumstance.] "  As  Hanover  was  to  be  im^- 
"  mediately  and  unconditionally  restored  to 
"  its  elector,  an  application  appears  to  have 
"  been  made,  during  the  negociation,  by 
"  Buonaparte  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  to 
"  whom  the  possession  of  it  had  been  ceded 
"  by  France  as  a  conquered  province,  to 
"  deliver  it  up  to  its  former  sovereign." 
[Have  you  found  out  the  circumstance  yet, 
reader  ?]  "  This  application  excited  no 
"  small  share  of  indignation  on  the  part  of 
"  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  is  said  to  have 
"  expressed  his  determination,  not  to  allow 
"  himself  to  be  divested  of  his  dominions  at 
"  the  will  of  the  French  ruler."  [Have  you 
got  it  yet  ?]  "  The  consequence  of  this  was 
"  a  most  singular  complication  of  affairs, 
"  We  were  already  at  war  with  Prussia, 
' '  who  had  also  refused  to  divest  herself  of 
"  Hanover,  although  she  had  not  the  slight- 
"  est  pretensions  to  the  sovereignty;  and 
"  though  the  establishment  of  peace  be- 
"  tween  England  and  France  might  have 
"  depended  upon  it."  Have  you  found  the 
"  circumstance"  yet,  reader?  If  you  have, 
you  will  do  me  a  favour  to  lend  me  a  little 
of  your  sharpsightedness ;  for,  after  having 
read  the  paragraph  over  twenty  times,  with 
the  utmost  anxiety  to  find  the  statement  of 
a  circumstance  "  strongly  favouring  the  idea 
"  that  Buonaparte  was  sincere  in  his  pro- 
"  fessions  for  peace  ;"  and  that  was  to  be 
"  allowed  to  stand  against  the  assertions, 
"  so  generally  made  to  the  contrary;"  after 
all  this  anxious  perusal,  I  can  find,  not  only 
no  such  circumstance  stated,  but  nothing  at 
all  that  has  any  connection  with  the  subject. 
Perhaps,  however,  Mr.  Roscoe,  you  may 
mean,  that  the  application  made  to  the  king 
of  Prussia,  for  the  surrender  of  Hanover, 
was  a  proof  that  Napoleon  confidently  ex- 
pected, that  he  should  soon  have  to  restore 
it  to  the  elector,  and,  of  course,  as  confi- 
dently expected  that  a  treaty  of  peace  would 
grow  out  of  the  negociaiion  then  going  on, 
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'Aye ;  but  this,  Sir,  is  quite  another  thing. 
He  might  confidently  expect,  and  sine 
wish  for,  a  thing  called  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  England;  and  yet,  at  the  •  m  lime, 
entertain  towards  her,  views  the  mo'st  de- 
cidedly hostile.  It  was  some  cirenms  ai 
such  as  would  have  favoured  the  idea  of  his 
being  really  peaceably  inclined  towards  us, 
that  I  was  expecting  to  hear  you  state  ;  such, 
for  instance,  as  an' offer  to  set  Holland  and 
Spain  free.  This  would  have  been  some- 
thing ;  this  would  not  only  have  stood  against 
"  vague  assertions,"  but  against  that  chain 
of  reasoning  and  of  facts  which  have  been 
advanced  as  the  foundation  of  the  opinion 
that  he  was  not  sincere  in  his  propositions 
for  peace;  but,  the  offer  of  Hanover  to  us, 
so  far  from  standing  against  such  reasoning 
and  facts,  tend  only  to  confirm  us  in  the 
conclusions  drawn  from  them. 

Upon  this  part  of  the   subject  more  will 
be  said  in   my   next  letter,  when  I  come  to 
examine  into  the  nature  of  your  statements 
and   opinions  with  respect   to    the  relative 
situation    of  the  two  countries,    supposii 
peace  to  be  now  made,  leaving  all  the   | 
and  naval  arsenals   upon    the 
Europe  in  the  hands,  or  under 
of  our  enemy.     The  present  I  si  cli 

with   a   remark    or    two 
which  you  seem  to  enter! a  n 
rights  of  sovereignty.     You  tell  :n    the 

passage  above  quoti   I,  that    "  liar.    ;ei  had 
"  been  ceded   by     ['Vance  1      the      i 
"  Prussia,  as  a  i  on     :      dprovh  re." 


sently  after  you  h 


""  sioned  by  her  unjust  refusal  to  restore  to 
"'  their  lawful  i  ;  atrimonial  and 

"  long-descenc  unions  of  the  House 


ik    >f    i 
Prussia's  refusal  to  deliver  it  up  again     upon 
the  application  of   Fran<        '     :ere  ip   a'l   m 
observe,  "  that   Prus    ;     id  not  I  te  -    gktest 
'*<  pretensions  io    th     &  tho      h 

the  country  (a  conquered  country)  a 

ceded  to  her  by  France.     You  ac 
the   right   of   conquest    in    France:   y<    i       - 
knowledge    her   right   to  cede  t!     •        :orate 
to  Prussia;  and  yet  you  assert,  tha 
had  not  the  si i; 

reign ty  of  it,  when   France   chose   to  com- 
mand her  to  give  it  up ;  and,  moreover,  you 
justify  France  in  demandi 
equivalent,  acknowledging 
still  a  right  to  consider  it  as  her  own,  ;     I 
to  estimate  it  in  the  terms  of  a  treaty,  v. 
she  is  making  with  us.     Any   thin 
cidedly,  so  undisguisedly,   i      n  :h  as  this,  I 
never  before  met  with  in  any  ■  riter; 

and  nothing  so  impudent]  .in  any 

of  the  reports  of  the  Bishop  of  Autun.     In 
vaig  ^s^Ltou  ^vc  appearances  by  the  pal- 
■  j*^^BB^ap!W^aU«Jkw'-h!ch  follows  ;   "  Yet, 
/.&  ,#ll|E^^^fe"fe^O*.->>'  on r  aiiy  :    a    d  th:s 
/^•ffj($LtulKnaH      SsfoeiVnd  her  in  a  v. 

1 


of 


>run  >v 


No, 


it   was   not  a 


fus      li    ..    tore  them  to  the  elector,  it  was 
:al    to  give   them    up  to  Fr.ances  and 
"■    "■    too,    without    any    equivalent,     that 
Fran*  .  have  them  as  an  article  of  ces- 

:  n  to  us  in  the  treaty  that  was,  as  was  then 
expected,  about  to  be  made.  You,  all 
along,  speak  of  Hanover  as  something,  and, 
indeed,  as  a  great  thing,  which  France  had 
to  restore  to  us  ;  before  she;  could  restore  it 
she  must  possess  it  in  right  of  conquest ; 
that  right  she  had  ceded  to  Prussia  ;  the 
right  of  Prussia  must  have  been  just  as  good 
as  the  right  of  France;  and  yet  you  contend, 
you  flatly  assert,  that  to  the  sovereignty  of 
Hanover  Prussia  had  not  'he  slightest  pre- 
tensions. There  may  possibly  be  some  few 
persons,  in  England,  who  have,  through  all 
the  transformations  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, from  a  simple  democracy  up  to  a 
simple  military  despotism,  retained  their 
original  partiality  for  the  rulers  of  that  coun- 
try ;  and  I  :-  persons  may  applaud  your 
presej  i    ;   but,  if  1    am   hot  the  most 

deceived  of  men,  those  efforts  will,  by  eveiy 
other  description  of  persons,  be  considered 
a    pro<    f  :     idia    want    of    principle    as 

mt  as  any  that  has  been  Witnessed  for  a 
erii     of  yea;  s. 

I  am,   yours,   &c. 

Wm.  Cobeett. 
Bo t ley,    lo  Feb.?  1  606. 


Sjnd  her  in 


SUMMARY  OF  POLITICS. 
Amkeican    States. The  good    citi- 
zens of  this   virtuous  young  empire  are,,   it 
would  seem,  resolved  not  to  leave  the  small- 
est doubt   in   the    mind   cf  any  man  living, 
that  all    which    I    have  said  bad  of  them  is 
short  o     the        i  h.       I  h  -y  will,  before  they 
have  done,   put   their   frienfls   here    to    the 
blush,  I  am  afraid,   and  w  11  go  very  far  to- 
■  ;  the  truth  of  the  late  asser- 
tions of  the  Bishop  of  Autun,  namely,  that 
in  government  is  "  iit  for    nothing 
"  but  to  make  men   ra  cals."     This  is  the 
.     nice  of  what  the  Bishop  said  ;  and  yet, 
it  is  very  strange,   that  some  of  those  who 
were  attached  to  the  Bishop  while  he  held 
i'i             an    ■   vernment    to  be  absolutely  ne- 
•"■      ry  to            I've    men     from    becoming 
ild  be  attached  to   him  iiow  as 
much   as   they   were   before,-* — -The    first 
thing  which  I  have  to  notice,  relating  to  the 
leri           iates,  is  a  quavrel  between  Mr. 
:  owe  of  the  members  of  the 
:u  lives    of    the  United 
;.     -     ■■:■■'.   ■■     neral  Wilkinson,   who  has 
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long  been  entrusted  with  commands  upon 
the  Western  frontier   of  the  United  States. 
Jt  appears,  that  Mr.  Randolph  had  loir;  sus- 
pected Wilkinson   of  being   in   the  pay  of 
Spain,  with  whom  the  American  States  have 
had  many  squabbles  about  boundaries,  &c.  ; 
and  that,  at  last,  some  documents  came  into 
the  hands  of    Mr.   Randolph,    whereon  to 
substantiate  the   charge.     Amongst  others, 
the  following  letter,  from  the  Baron  de  Ca- 
vondelet,  Spanish  Intendant  at  New  Orleans, 
to  a  Mr.  Portell,  at  New  Madrid,  dated  20th 
January,  ISOQ.    /'  In  the   galley  the  Victo- 
f<  ria,  Bernardo  Molina,  Patron,  there  have 
'f  been    sent    to  Don  Vincent   Folch    nine 
(c  thousand    six   hundred    and   forty  dollars, 
"   which  sum,  without  making  the  least  use 
"  of  it,  you  will  hold  at  my  disposal  to  deli - 
"  ver  it  at  the  moment  that  an  order  may  be 
"  presented  to  you  by  the  American  Gene- 
Ci  ral,  Don  James  Wilkinson." This  bet- 
ter,  duly  attested,  Mr.  Randolph   produced, 
in  his  place,  on  the  31st  of  December  last, 
and  made  a  motion  upon  the  subject.  After 
'  some  time  spent   in   debate,    the  discussion 
was  adjourned.     I  must  now  copy  from  the 
Washington    newspaper  of  the   same  date. 
The  matter  is  curious/  and  of  political  im- 
portance, because  it  affords  us  a  true  picture 
of  a  people,  with  whom  we  have,  at  present, 
a  great  deal  to  do.     The  reader  will  bear  in 
mind,  that  we  are    here    going   to  speak  of 
the  "  most  virtuous  people  upon  earth,"  as 
they  have  called  themselves,  even  since  the 
commencement  of  this   present   session  of 
Congress. 

"  This  morning  the  town  was  alarmed  by 
"  bills,  stuck  up  at  every  t  rem,  corners 
"  of  streets,  Sec.  The  following  is  a  copy, 
<f  as  near  as  I  can  recollect :  — 


"    HECTOR    UNMASKED ! 

'•'  In  justice  to  my  character,  I  denounce 
"  to  the  world,  John  Randolph,  Member  of 
"  Congress,  a  prevaricating,  base,  calumnia- 
ci  ting  scoundrel,  poltroon  and  coward. 

"  Jas.  AVilkinson." 

Correspondence    lelween  Randolph  and  Wil- 
kinson. 

«  Washington,  Dec.  2,  1807. 

"  Sir, 1   understand   several   expres- 

*'  sions  have  escaped  you,  in  their  nature 
11  personal,  and  highly  injurious  to  my  re- 
"  putation.  The  exceptionable  language 
"  imputed  to  you,  may  be  briefly  and  sub- 
"  stantially  compassed  in  the  following 
"  statement.  That  you  have  avowed  your 
"  opinion  I  was  a  rogue — that  you  have 
"  ascribed  to  me  the  infernal  disposition  to 
"  commit  murder,  to  prevent  the  exposition 
"  of  my  sinister  designs,  and  through  me 
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"  have  stigmatised  those  citizen  soldiers, 
"  who  compose  the  meritorious  military 
"  corps  of  our  country.  No  person  can  be 
"  more  sensible  of  the  pernicious  tendency 
"  of  such  cruel  and  undeserved  reflections', 
"  in  their  application  to  public  men  or  pri- 
"  vate  individuals,  than  yourself;  nor  is 
"  any  man  more  competent  to  determine 
"  the  just  reparation  to  which  they  establish 
"  a  fair  claim.  Under  these  impressions,  I 
"  can  have  no  hesitation  to  appeal  tu  yoxr 
"  justice,  your  magnanimity,  and  your  gal- 
"  lantry,  to  prescribe  the  manner  and  the 
"  measures  of  redress,  being  persuaded  your 
"  decision  will  comport  with  the  feelings  of 
"  a  man  of  honour,  and  that  you  will  be 
''  found  equally  prompt  to  assert  a  right  or 
'•'  repair  a  wrong.  I  transmit  this  letter 
f  through  the  post  office,  and  shall  expect 
c  your  answer,  by  such  channel  as  you  may 
"  deem  most  proper.  I  have  tire  honour  to 
'  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  Jas.  Wilkinson." 
"  The  Hon.  John  Randolph." 

"  Sir, Several  months  ago  I  was  in- 

'  formed  of  your  having  said,  that  you  were 
'  acquainted  with  what  had  passed  in  the 
'  grand  jury-room  at  Richmond,  last  spring, 
'  and  that  you   had   declared  a  determina- 
'  tion   to  challenge  me.     I  am  to  consider 
'  your  letter  of  last  night,    by  mail,  as  the 
'  execution  of  this    avowed   purpose,  and, 
'  through   the    same   channel,   return  you 
:  my  answer.     Whatever   may   have  been 
r  the  expressions  used  by  me,  in  relation  to 
r  your  character,  they  were  the  result  of  de- 
'  liberate  opinion,    founded  upon  the  most 
authentic    evidence,   the    greater  part  of 
which  my  country  imposed  upon  me   the 
painful  duty  to  weigh  and  to  decide  upon; 
they  were  such,  as  to  my  knowledge  and 
to  yours,  have  been  delivered  by  hundreds 
of  the  first  men  in  the  Union,    and   pro- 
bably by  a  full   moiety  of  the  American 
people.     In  you,   Sir,  I  can  recognize  no 
right  to  hold  me  accountable  for  my  pub- 
lic or  private   opinion  of  your  character, 
that   would  not   subject   me   to  an  equal 
claim  from  Colonel   Burr,    or    Serjeant 
Dunbaugh.     I  cannot  descend  to  your  le- 
vel.    This  is  my  final  answer. 

ie  John  Randolph." 
"  Brigadier  General  Wilkinson." 

"  Washington,  Dec.  23. 

"  Sir, 1  have  received  your  letter  of 

the  25th  instant,  by  mail,  in  which  you 
violate  truth  and  honour,  to  indulge  the 
inherent  malignity  and  rancour  of  your 
soul.  On  wnat  '  level,'  pray  Sir,  shall 
we  find  the  wretch,  who,  to  masque  his 
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* *  cowardice,  fabricates  falsehoods,  and  head- 
€l  unprovoked  insults  upon  unmerited  injus 
ec  ries  ?  You,  John  Randolph,  are  this  man, 
"  and  your  own  breast  can  best  solve  the 
"  proposition.  You  '  cannot  descend  to 
"■  my  level  3'  vain  equivocal  thing  !  And  do 
iC  you  believe  this  dastardly  subterfuge  will 
"  avail  you,  or  that  your  lion's  skin  will 
(<  longer  conceal  your  true  character?  Era- 
"  brace  the  alternative  still  within  your 
"  reach,  and  ascend  to  the  '  level'  of  a  gen- 
"  tleman,  if  possible  ;  act  like  a  man,  if  you 
"  can,  and  spare  me  the  pain  of  publishing 
"  you  to  the  world,  for  an  insolent,  slander - 
('  ous,  prevaricating  poltroon. 

"  James  Wilkinson.'' 

"  N.  B.  The  first  idea  suggested  by  the 
' •'  indecency  of  your  response  to  my  letter, 
"  was  the  chastisement  of  my  cane,  from 
*'  which  the  sacred  respect  I  owe  to  the  sta- 
"  tion  you  occupy  in  the  councils  ot  the 
"  nation,  has  alone  protected  you  5  and  to 
"  the  consequent  conflict  of  feeling  and  du- 
"  ty  must  be  ascribed  the  delay  of  this  note. 
"  James  Wilkinson." 

''John  Randolph,  Esq.'' 

There  is  every  chance,  I  think,  of  Wilkin- 
son's being  bribed  by  Spain  3  for,  as  to 
"  commercial  concerns,"  what  commercial 
concerns  could  he  possibly  have  ?  But,  this 
h  nothing  new.  It  was  proved  as  clear  as 
day-light,  that  the  secretary  of  state,  in  the 
time  of  Washington,  ashed  the  French  mi- 
nister, Faucbet,  for  a  bribe  ,  and,  to  say  the 
truth,  the  fact  excited  no  public  indignation, 
and  very  little  surprize.  In  what  a  state, 
then,  must  that  people  be  ■  1  know  what  a 
state  they  are  in  ;  I  know  how  unprincipled 
they  a;;e  ;  I  know  what  profligates  they  ate, 
women  as  well  as  men  ;  but,  1  wish  to  rest 
upon  facts  such  s*ri  these  now  laid  before  the 
world,  and  which  facts  none  of  their  in- 
terested advocates  can  deny.  An  extract 
from  a  Boston  paper  of  the  31st  of  Decem- 
ber will  enable  the  reader  to  judge  of  the 
correctness  of  my  opinions,  with  regard  to 
ths  effects  of  an  embargo  in  America.  "  All 
s<  the  letters  from  Washington  announce  a 
"  war  with  Great  Britain  as  nearly  inevita- 
"  ble.  The  embargo  was  carried  by  the 
'■''  influence  of  a  spirit  hostile  to  Great  Bri- 
"  tain,  and  of  course  not  very  independent 
' '  of  France.  ■ ;  If  (he  people  of  New  England 
'■'  quietly  submit  to  the  system  of  attaching 
"   our  fire  to  that  of  France,  our   indepen- 

'.'  dence  is  at  ail  end. The  embargo  a'p- 

te  pears,  by  the  language  of  the  government 
'•'  papers,  intended  to  produce  a  coercive 
f<  effect  upon  England.  What  would  we 
**  compel  her  to  do  ?    To  make  reparation 
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"  for  the  attack  on  the  Chesapeake  ?  She 
"  has  sent  Mr.  Rose,  expressly  commission - 
<f  ed  to  do  all  that  her  character  can  suffer 
"  to  be  done  without  degradation,  to  satisfy 
"  the  wounded  feelings  of  our  country.  He 
"  is  now  near  our  coast  if  not  arrived,  bear- 
"  ing  the  olive  branch,  and  tendering  us  sa- 
"  tisfaction,  peace  and  good  will.  It  is 
<f  therefore  madness  to  say,  the  embargo 
"  has  any  relation  to  the  attack  on  the 
"  Chesapeake.  What  then  are  we  to  com- 
"  pel  Great  Britain  to  do  by  this  embargo  ? 
"  She  shall  abandon  her  claim  to  her  own 
"  subjects  whenever  they  can  get  on  board 
"  our  merchant  vessels  !  This  is  the  only 
"  point  that  now  labours  between  the  two 
"  governments.  To  effect  this  concession 
"  on  the  part  of  England,  we  are  called 
"  upon  to  sacrifice  the  prosperity  of  the 
"  country — to  submit  to  the  most  distress- 
"  ing  privations — many  to  absolute  ruin, 
"  and  ail  this  with  dignity  and  patience. — - 
"  Let  those  who  already  see  consternation 
"  stalking  through  our  streets,  and  hundreds 
"  of  poor  but  industrious  men,  even  on  the 
"  second  day  of  the  embargo,  standing 
"  without  any  employment,  suing  for  some 
"  means  of  earning  ■:  day's  support  for  their 
"  family,  let  them  imagine  this  state  of 
"  things,  protracted  a  few  months,  and 
"  judge  of  the  consequences.  Will  they  be 
"  supportable  ?  It  is  evident  from  the  tone 
cf  of  the  National  Intelligencer,  and  cor- 
"  roborated  by  all  the  letters  we  have  seen 
"  from  Washington,  that  the  embargo  is  to 
"  last,  until  its  effects  are  felt  across  the 
"  Atlantic. — If  so,  it  must  continue  many 
"  months.     Can   it  be  borne  -with  dignity 

"  and  patience  -1 We  have  given,  in  all, 

"  towards  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  to 
"  prevent  the  French  from  owning  territo- 
"  ries  in  our  neighbourhood.  It  is  now 
"  confidently  asserted  that  Buonaparte  has 
"  made  arrangements,  in  his  way,  with  the 
"  government  of  Spain,  to  cede  him  the 
"  Floridas  !  Thus,  after  wasting  our  trea- 
"  sury,  and  incurring  an  enormous  debt,  to 
"  secure  the  management  of  our  own  af- 
"  fairs  without  interruption,  we  are  to  have 
"  a  French  colony  bordering  with  us  upon 
"  the  Atlantic.  It  is  as  evident  as  any  thing 
"  can  be,  that  with  such  a  territory  run- 
"  ning  so  far  beyond  them  as  our  Louisiana 
"  possessions,  we  are  more  exposed,  and 
"  less  able  to  defend  ourselves  than  ever, 
"  Thus  ends  the  miserable  policy  of  at- 
"  tempting  to  attain  security  by  purchasing 
"  the  ground  that  a  suspected  and  meddle- 

"  some    tenant    might  occupy." Now, 

this  seems  to  me  to  be  a  pretty  good  answer 
io  A.  B.  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  to  Mr. 
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Roscoe,  upon  the  same  subject ;  and  to  Mr. 
Alexander  Baring,  M.  P.  who  has  written  a 
long  and  most  soporific  pamphlet  in  defence 
of  the  conduct  of  America,  under  the  guise 
of  an  examination  into  our  conduct  towards 
America.  I  recollect  something  of  the  au- 
thor of  this  pamphlet,  and  of  his  connec- 
tions j  and,  I  would  beg  leave  to  suggest  to 
him,  that  M.  P.  after  his  name,  should,  in 
candour,  be  followed  by  any  titles  which  he 
may  choose  to  attach  to  those  connections  ; 
for,  it  is  by  no  means  fair  that  the  reader 
should  see  but  one  side  of  him.  This  is  a 
proper  man,  indeed,  to  answer  Mr.  Spence ! 
We  see  no  "  melancholy  effects"  following 
embargo  here.  We  do  not  see  a  picture  like 
that  described  above.  It  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive how  the  Orders  in  Council  will  af- 
fect Mr.  Baring,  but  Mr.  Baring  is  not 
England  ;  nor  can  he  be  considered  as  an 
impartial  judge  in  the  case.  It  has  been 
stated  by  the  ministers,  that  the  Orders  of 
Council  have  ?iot  diminished  the  commerce 
of  England.  I  wish  they  may ;  but,  I  am 
sure  they  will  make  misery  enough  in  Spain 
and  Portugal,  and  that  they  will  produce 
most  serious  inconvenience  in  France,  and 
in  every  country  under  her  controul.  Na- 
poleon's ministers  call  upon  the  chemists  to 
find  out  something  to  answer  the  purpose  of 
sugar  and  coffee  ;  and  I  have  heard  of  a  pro- 
ject for  making  grass  into  beef  in  France, 
without  the  help  of  the  stomach  of  an  ox. 
One  is  just  as  probable  as  the  other.  Let  us 
try  these  Orders  for  a  year  or  two.  Let  us 
try  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea ;  and,  I  am 
very  much  deceived,  if,  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  Napoleon  will  not  be  disposed  to  make 
a  real  peace  with  us.  The  contest  now,  is 
that  of  England  against  all  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope. A  few  years  of  this  will  give  quite  a 
new  turn  to  men's  minds  ;  it  will  make  the 
idea  of  being  a  match  for  all  the  world  fa- 
miliar to  us,  which  will  be  infinitely  more 
valuable  than  all  the  commerce  of  all  the 
Barings  and  of  every  body  else.  I  can  easi- 
ly conceive  an  apology  for  such  a  person  as 
Mr.  Baring.  Men  brought  up,  from  their 
infancy,  to  count  their  gains,  must  be  ex- 
pected to  feel  most  sensibly  any  measure  by 
which  their  gains  are  diminished.  Thev 
may  write  and  advise  what  is  hostile  to  the 
interests  of  their  country,  and  yet  be  very 
honest  men ;  because  they  see  things  through 
a  false  medium.  Their  gains  they  identity 
with  their  country's  good  ;  and,  when  their 
gains  are  diminished  by  any  measure,  they 
naturally  conclude  that  such  measure  is  in- 
jurious to  the  country.  For  my  part,  I  am 
satisfied,  that  the  Orders  of  Council  are 
well  calculated  to  promote  the  permanent 
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interests  of  England;  and  being  so  satisfied, 
I  embarrass  myself  but  very  little  as  to  the 
effects  which  they  may  have  upon  indivi- 
duals, especially  such  as  are  so  closely  con- 
nected with  other  countries  as  to  render  them 
less  than  half  Englishmen. 

Proceedings  in  Parliament.— The 
subjects  of  the  greatest  interest,  which 
have  been  brought  before  parliament,  since 
the  publication  of  my  last  remarks  thereon, 
are,  first,  the  Danish  Expedition  ;  second, 
the  intended  motion  upon  India  Affairs  ; 
third,  the  Curates  Suspension  Bill, ;  fourth, 
the  Droits  of  Admiralty. — A  motion  similar 
to  that  made  in  the  Commons,  was  made 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  relative  to  the  Da- 
nish Expedition  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  motion 
for  the  production  of  the  papers,,  or  infor- 
mation, upon  which  the  expedition  was 
undertaken,  it  being  alledged  by  the  "  gen- 
"  tlemen  opposite,"  that  positive  proof  of 
the  hostile  disposition  of  Denmark,  or,  at 
least,  of  the  intention,  and  the  power,  of 
France,  to  seize  the  Danish  fleet,  was  ne- 
cessary to  justify  our  conduct  towards  the 
former  power.  In  this  debate,  the  "  gen- 
"  tlemen  opposite"  certainly  had  the  best 
end  of  the  argument ;  because  the  minis- 
ters, very  unwisely,  had,  at  several  stages 
of  the  proceeding,  talked  of  such  informa- 
tion as  the  grounds  of  their  measure ; 
whereas,  if  they  had  rested  their  justifica- 
tion solely  upon  the  notorious  circumstan- 
ces of  the  case,  they  would  have  been 
plagued  with  none  of  these  discussions  j 
the  common  sense  of  the  country  being 
with  them,  they  might  have  left  their  oppo- 
nents to  indulge  in  their  unavailing  accusa- 
tions. But,  not  only  did  their  timidity  j 
their  want  of  courage  to  defend  the  mea- 
sure upon  the  only  solid  ground,  lead  them 
to  pretend  to  have  received  positive  infor- 
mation ;  they  did  not  stop  here,  and  say, 
that  we  cannot  reveal  this  information, 
without  great  injury  to  the  public  service, 
but,  in  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Mr.  Canning  did  produce  papers  j 
that  is  to  say,  he  read  parts  of  letters  from 
Mr.  Garlike,  our  late  minister  at  Copenha* 
gen,  and  also  of  letters  from  Lord  Hutchin- 
son j  and,  having  done  this,  it  appeared 
impossible  to  give  any  good  reason  why 
the  whole  of  the  correspondences  should 
not  be  produced.  Motions  were,  there- 
fore, made  for  this  purpose ;  and 
though  they  were  negatived,  as  all  motions 
against  the  minister  are,  I  think,-  however 
odd  it  may  seem  ;  though  these  motions 
were  negatived,  the  public  could  see  no  rea- 
son whatever  for  the  refusal,  it  appearing 
manifestly  unjust,  that  you  should   tell  me 
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safety  of  England  ?  But,  now  that  be  is  the 


that  the  exposition  of  the  correspondence 
would  be  injurious  to  the  nation,  at  the  very 
moment  that  you  yourself  read  from  it  those 
parts  which  suit  your  purpose.  Here  we 
have  an  instance  of  the  mischievous  effects 
of  that  eternal  desire  to  triumph  in  debate. 
There  was  not  the  least  necessity  for  the 
reading  of  the  papers  in  question.  The 
speech  of  Mr.  Canning,  without  any  other 
facts  to  state  than  such  as  were  notorious  - 
needed  only  to  be  brought  together,  and 
placed  in  a  strong  light  before  the  pi 
was  quite  sufficient.  Not  sufficient  to  sa- 
tisfy every  man,  perhaps-  but,  certainly 
ninety-nine  men  out  of  every  hui  [red. 
But,  this  was  not  enough.  There  must  be 
a  debating  triumph,  and  this  triumph,  like 
most    triumphs   gained     by    unfair   means, 

has  been  but    very  short-lived. It  was 

curious,  however,  to  hear  the  language   of 
the  Outs,  upon   this  occasion.     They  were 
quite  indignant   that  Mr.   Garlike' s  corres- 
pondence  had  been   misrepresented,  which 
misrepresentation  might  injure  his  fair  fame 
in   foreign  countries.     They   did    not  make 
the   motions,  or  the  speeches,  you    would 
have   thought,  for   any    purpose   connected 
with  a  desire  to  harrass   their   rivals   in   the 
race   of  profit  and   power ;   no,  but  from  a 
deep   sense   of    the    injustice,    winch     had 
been  done   to    this   gentleman,    who,  they 
were    under    great    apprehensions,  might, 
by   the    courts  abroad,  be  suspected  of  ha- 
ving  said   one   thing  to    (hem  and   another 
thing  to  his  own  government  ;    rather   than 
leave    him     in    which     predicament,  they 
would    almost  suffer   martyrdom,  as  far,  at 
least,  as   martyrdom  could   be   inflicted  by 
the   hearing  cf"   long  speeches.      Generous 
souls !     I  dare  say,   that  Mr.  Garlike,  who, 
though  he  is  said  to  be  a   most  accomplished 
diplomatic  minister,  may  know  little  about 
St.    Stephen's,  was  overpowered  with   such 
an  amazing  display  of  generosity  ;'  but,   if 
he  be  wise,  he  will  leave  it  to  be,-  I  ':    other 
righteous  deeds,  its  own  reward,— —Lord 
Hutchinson  stood  in   need  of  no  defender. 
He  spoke  for   himself;   and,  he   not 
cleared   up   the  misrepre  mutation,    wl 
as  he  stated,  had  been  made  with  respect  to 
his  letters,  but  told  a  long  story,  gave  a  de- 
tailed narrative,    of  his  conversations  with 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  proving,  however, 
as  far  as  it  proved   any    ;  •    ■•  -:   ■  war 

with  Russia  was  not  produced  by  the  Da 
expedition,  though  he  thought  it  was  has- 
tened by  that  measure.  But,  of  what  use 
was  it  to  give  us  the  words,  or  ike  opinion  ■  :" 
that  Autocrat  ?  What  are  his  - 1 
nions  to  us  ?  Is  he  the  only  judge,  or  any 
judge   at  all,    of  what   is  necessary  i  , 


avowed  enemy  of  this  country,  he  is  with  son:  e 
people,  become  a  very  wise  man,  and,  I 
suppose,  they  will  soon  begin  to  think,  that  his 
government  is  an  admirable  one.  Nay, com- 
es are  made  against  the  press  for  abusing 
him.  It  is  very  true,  that  the  base  hirelings, 
who  had  applauded  him  to  the  skies  but  a 
few  days  before,  did,  the  moment  he  had 
made  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  begin  to  assail 
him  in  a  most  unmerciful  manner,  not  for- 

ng  to  hint,  that  a  repetition  of  the  ef- 
fect of  poor  Paul's  "  two  pen;)} -worth  of 
whipcord"  might  be  of  sovereign  utility. 
This  was  very  base,  certainly  ;  but,  from  us, 
lUght  justly  of  him  ;  who  al- 
ways held  him  and  his  armies  in  a  proper 
degree  of  estimation  ;  who  always  abhorred 
the  idea  of  relying  upon  him  and  his  slaves 
for  the  preservation  of  the  independence  of 
England ;  from  us,  all  that  can  be  expected 
is,  that  we  should  now  abstain  from  down- 
right abuse  of  him,  baing  perfectly  at  liber- 
ty to  laugh  at  him  as  much  as  we  please.  It 
would  appear,  that  there  is  something  conta- 
gious in  the  touch  of  princes.  Most  men, 
who  have  been  admitted  to  converse  with 
them,  become  their  eulogists;  and  yet,  r:s 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  verify  facts  ;  as  far 
as  the  public  conduct  of  princes  can  warrant 
the  forming  of  an  opinion,  i  can  discover  no 
other  general  cause  for  this  than  that  of  va- 
nity, the  vanity,  the  empty  vanity,  of  being 
considered  as  the  friend  of  a  prince;  as 'if 
that  alone  were  any  thing  honourable  ;  as  if 
it  added  to  the  importance  of  the  person 
professing  such  friendship.  Two  country- 
men being  in  a  wood,  where  king  William 
was  hunting,  said  the  one  to  the  other,  in  a 
tone  of  exultation,  "  the  king  rode  so  close 
'•'  by  me  that  he  almost  knocked  me  down." 

■ "  Aye,"  said  the  other,  "  but  he  spoke 

"  to  me." '•'  Indeed  !   what  did  he  say  ?" 

— — "  Why    he    said,   with    such    a   noble 
"  voice,  stand  out  oj  (lie  way,  you  son  of  a 

"   h- ."     "i  tity  here  displayed   was 

r   :  at  all  mere  contemptible  and  ridiculous 

three.  I  h  we  daily  witness  in  persons 

nol  the  same  apology  that  might 

b  ■  m;  de  for  these  poor  woodmen. Du- 

,,  relative  to  the  Danish 
E  edition,  Y  -quis  Wellesley,  according 
to  the  news-paper  reports,  made  a  long 
speech,  in  which  he  dwelt  much  upon  the 
rincipled  ambition  of  Napoleon ;  upon 
the  ravages  of  his  conquests,  and  his   total 

nipt  of  all   the  principles  upon  which 

ns  have  hithertoacted  towards  one  ano- 
ther. This  was  all  very  true  ■  but,  I  am 
■ ;,;.'.!.  that  the  noble  Marquis  will  see,  that, 

Lth'standiris  all  i:e  violences  and  crimes 
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of  Napoleon,  he  will  not  only  escape  (for  a 
while  at  least)  with  impunity  ;  but  will  be 
flattered  and  caressed;   that,  not  only  will 
he  be  suffered  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  all  his 
dethronings  arid  plunderings  and  murders, 
but  that  all  these  will  receive  a  sort  of  legal 
sanction,  by  and  by  when  we  come  to  make 
peace,  in  like  manner,  the   noble  Marquis 
will  see,  as  a  notorious  strumpet  is,  by  the 
ceremony  of  marriage    (when    she  has  the 
good  look  to  find  a  man  base  enough  to  mar- 
ry   her)   "    made   an  honest  woman,"  and, 
if  she  chance   to   have   a  rich  or  powerful 
husband,  becomes  an   object   of  praise  and 
admiration.     Nay,  it  would  not  at  all  aston- 
ish  roe,  it  Napoleon,     thus  purified,  were 
to   set  up  tor  a  satirist  of  tyranny  and  plun- 
der, verifying    the    old   saying,  that  "  the 
"  greatest    logue  cries    rogue   first."      But., 
let    ..hope,  with   the    noble  Marquis,  that, 
in  the  end,  justice  will  take  place ;  that,  out 
of  this  unnatural  state  of  things,  will  arise, 
some  how  or  other,  the  means  of  inflicting 
vengeance  upon  the  heads  of  all  those,  who 
are  now  able  to  set  law  and  justice  at    de- 
fiance.  The  second  subject  of  parliamen- 
tary debate,  which  it  appears  to  me  necessa- 
ry to  notice',  is  a  motion,  or  rather  intended 
motion  of  Lord  Folkestone,  relative  to  India 
siffxdrs,  and  particularly,  as  it  would  seem, 
to  the  transactions  in  Oude,  first  brought 
forward  by  Mr,  Panll.     His  lordship   pro- 
poses to  confine   himself  to   the  moving  of 
certain  resolutions,  expressive  of  the  opinion 
of  parliament,  as  to  those  transactions;   but, 
Mr.  Tierney,  and  the  rest  of  the  "  gentle- 
men opposite,"  are  for  a  committee  of  inqui- 
ry ;   they  are  for  a  regular  set  to,  and  not  for 
a  single  motion,  which  will   get  rid  of  the 
matter  at  once  ;  they  are  for  bout  after  bout, 
making,     in    the    whole,  a    grand   combat. 
The  most  interesting  point,  connected  with 
this  discussion,  will   be,  however,  to  see  in 
what   manner    the   "  gentlemen    opposite" 
will  take  the  matter  up.     The  public  cannot 
have  forgotten  the  manner,  in  which,  while 
in  office,  they  treated  Mr.  Paull ;  the  means 
which    they    made    use    of    to    thwart    all 
his   endeavours  to    institute   a  fair   inquiry 
into   these   very   transactions.      They  have 
now  no  other  information  to  go  upon,  than 
what  he  wrung  from  them  with  almost  as 
much  difficulty  as  he  would  have  got  one  of 
their   places;  and,  if  they  proceed   at   all, 
they  must  proceed  upon  that/  for  which  they 
are  indebted  to  him,  after  having  subscribed 
tlieir  hundreds   of  pounds,  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  him  out  of  parliament,  that  he 
might  no  longer  have  the  power  to  torment 
them' with  this  very  subject,  and  after  ha- 
ving treated  him  with  such  intolerable  arro- 


gance and  injustice,  when,  at  a  later  period, 
he  had  the  indiscretion  to  put  himself  with- 
in the  reach  of  their  fangs.  For  this, 
amongst  other  things,  I  was  glad  to  see 
them  overthrown  ;  and,  if  ever  there  was 
perfect  justice  done  to  men,  upon  this  earth, 
it  is  that  which  they  have  experienced  at  the 
hands  of  the  Wellesleys,  who,  the  moment 
the  king's  determination  was  known,  voted 
against  them,  to  a  man,  and  are  now 
amongst  the  most  formidable  of  their  oppo- 
nents. It  will,  indeed,  be  curious  to  see- 
how  the  "gentlemen  opposite"  will  now 
take  this  matter  up.  The  eyes  of  the  public 
will  be,  as  they  well  know,  fixed  steadily 
upon  them  ;  and,  for  myself,  I  give  them 
my  word,  that  I  will  not  fail  to  do  my  best, 
in  order  to  enable  my  readers  to  judge  of 
their  conduct  now,  compared  with  their 
conduct,  as  connected  with  the  same  subject, 

in  1800'. The   Curates'    Suspension  Bill 

has  made  no  great  figure  in  the  report  of  the 
debates ;  but  it  relates  to  a  matter  very  par- 
ticularly worthy  of  public  attention.     The 
history  of  it  is  this  :  In    179O,  an  act  was 
passed,  having  for  its  object  the  bettering  of 
the  situation  of  curates  of  the  established 
church  ;  but,  into  the  same  act,  after  it  got 
to  the  Lords,  was  interwoven  a  clause,  ma- 
king a  former  benefice  voidable,  in  case  the 
incumbent  accepted  of  a  perpetual   curacy, 
augmented  by  Queen  Anne's  bounty.     Be- 
fore this  act  was  passed,  a   perpetual  curacy 
might  be  legally  held  with   any  other  bene- 
fice or  benefices.     Nothing  could  be  more 
reasonable  than  this  provision ;  because  the 
intention  of  the  augmentation  of  the  revenue 
of  the  perpetual  curacies,  was,  to  make  it 
sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  a   clergy- 
man.    Nevertheless,  the  act  being  generally 
considered  as  containing   nothing  but  provi- 
sions  relating  to  stipendiary  curates,  there 
did,  with  respect  to  the  clause  just  spoken 
of,  a  general  ignorance  prevail.     Under  the 
influence  of  this  ignorance,  the  Rev.  James 
Scott  was,  in  1S05,  nominated  to  the  per- 
petual curacy   of  Titley,  in    Herefordshire, 
having,  in  1S01,  been  presented  to  the  rec- 
tory of  Brampton  Bryan,  in  the  same  coun- 
ty,   by   his  brother-in-law,    Lord   Oxford, 
with  whose  consent  and  approbation   he  ac- 
cepted of  the  perpetual  curacy.     In    180(5 
(Mr.  Scott  being  out  of  England,  as  chap- 
lain of  aking's  ship),  Lord  Oxford,  finding 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  act  of  1/Q6,  his 
brother-in-law  had,  by  accepting  the  cura- 
cy, to  which  acceptance  he  had   given  his 
consent,    forfeited  the  living  of  Brampton 
Bryan    (the  latter  being  worth  seven  times, 
perhaps,  as  much  as  the  former);  took  advan- 
tage thereof,  and  presented  another  person. 
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to  the  living.  To  prevent  the  effect  of  this, 
a  bill  was  brought  in,  and  passed,  during 
the  last  session  of  parliament,  suspending 
the  effect  of  the  above-mentioned  clause  in 
the  act  of  1 70t>  5  and,  the  bill,  just  now 
passed,  repeals  that  suspension  ;  so  that  Mr. 

Scott  loses   his  living. With  respect  to 

the  suspension  bill,  it  was  not  at  all  more 
unjust  than  the  suspension  bill  passed  in 
1SOO,  or  J  SOI,  relative  to  non-residence, 
which  professedly  had  an  effect  upon  past 
actions,  and  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
«  law  after  the  fact ;  or,  what  the  "  learn- 
"  ed"  call,  an  ex  post  facto  law.  But,  I 
am  not  pleading  its  defence;  and,  I  should 
have  voted  for  its  repeal,  especially  as  it  ap- 
pears that  Mr.  Scott,  having  two  benefices 
with  cure  of  souls,  left  them  both,  while  he 
went  even  out  of  the  kingdom,  no  matter  in 
what  capacity,  but,  in  fact,  in  a  capacity 
which  gave  him  a  third  clerical  income,  in 
doing  which,  though  he  has  but  too  many, 
whose  example  he  cm  plead,  it  is,  I  think, 
impossible  for  any  one  to  justify  him.  Yet, 
what  shall  be  said  of  Lord  Oxford  ?  He 
first  gives  him  the  living;  he  next  gives 
his  consent  and  approbation  to  the  accep- 
tance of  the  curacy,-  and,  then,  he  avails 
himself  of  a  clause  in  an  act  of  parliament, 
of  which  Mr.  Scott,  at  least,  was  ignorant, 
to  take  from  him  the  living,  worth  seven 
times,  nay,  I  believe,  ten  times,  as  much 
as  the  curacy,  I  think,  I  may  safely  defy 
any  one  to  cite  me  any  thing  to  match  this 
transaction.  The  subject  admits  not  of  am- 
plification. There  can  be  no  comment  upon 
it  which  would  not  weaken  the  impression 
produced  by  the  bare  facts.  The  only  point, 
upon  which  a  doubt  can  possibly  arise,  is, 
whether  Lord  Oxford  did  actually  give  his 
consent  and  approbation  to  the  acceptance  of 
the  curacy  by  Mr.  Scott;  and,  if  we  were 
to  place  no  reliance  upon  the  assertion  of  Mr. 
Scott,  undenied  by  Lord  Oxford,  still  the 
undeniable  fact,  that  Lord  Oxford  himself, 
upon  Mr.  Scott's  acceptance  of  the  curacy, 
became  his  tenant  of  the  tythes  belonging  to 
the  curacy,  would  completely  remove  all 
doubt;  for,  a<  Mr.  Scott  states,  in  his  pe- 
tition, it  is  "  the  strongest  proof  of  the 
"  knowledge,  assent,  and  privity"  of  Lord 
Oxford,  to  the  nomination  and  appointment 

of  Mr.  Scott  to  the  curacy. Such  was  the 

opinion  which  Mr.  Scott's  curate  at  Bramp- 
ton Bryan  entertained  of  the  transaction, 
that  he,  though,  probably,  a  very  poor 
man,  refused,  it  seems,  to  accept  of  the  li- 
ving ;  and,  it  was  not  until  some  time  had 
been  spent  in  the  search,  that  an  acceptor 
was  found,  in  the  person  of  a  Rev.  Mr.  Gra- 
ham., whose  readiness  to  shew  his  obedience 


to  the  law  was  the  subject  of  high  eulogium 

with  the  Archbishop. The  Droits  of  Jd- 

miralty  would,  if  we  had  room,  form  a 
most  copious  subject,  which,  for  the  pre- 
sent,  I    shall    content  myself  with   merely 

opening At  a  time,  when  we  are  called 

upon  to  sacrifice  our  "  last  shilling  and  our 
last  drop  of  blood,"  it  becomes  our  duty  to 
enquire  into  how  millions  are  expended. 
The  Royal  family,  in  all  its  branches,  have 
an  abundance  allowed  from  the  taxes,  with- 
out any  occasional  grants  at  all.  The  aggre- 
gate of  the  sum  is  immense,  and  makes  no 
trifling  figure  when  compared  with  the  sum 
necessary  to  maintain  twelve  hundred  thou- 
sand    poor We  are     told,     that    these 

Droits  of  Admiralty  are  very  ancient  5 
and  so  were  many  things  now  no  longer  in 
existence.  For  every  innovation  that  is  to 
diminish  our  liberties  or  to  encroach  upon 
our  property,  an  apology  is  founded  upon 
the  altered  circumstances  of  the  times 
and  the  world.  Well,  then,  why  are  we 
not  to  make  the  same  plea  for  a  change  with 
respect  to  these  droits  of  admiralty  ?  If  we 
look  back,  I'll  warrant  we  shall  find,  that, 
during  all  the  preceding  reigns,  from  the 
Norman  conquest  downwards,  the  droits  of 
admiralty  have   not  amounted  to  a  sum  so 

large  as  that  of  the  present  reign  alone. 

But,  there  are  so  many  important  considera- 
tions that  present  themselves  as  appertaining 
to  this  subject,  that  I  will  not  attempt  to  en- 
ter upon  them  here. Below  I  insert  the 

debate,  as  I  find  it  in  the  Morning  Chronicle, 
being  anxious  togive  to  every  thing  connected 
with  this  matter  as  extensive  and  as  speedy  a 

circulation   as    possible. The  reader  will 

not  fail  to  notice  what  Mr.  Sheridan  says 
about  the  Prince  of  Wales.  There  will  be 
few  of  the  grants  that  will  not  find  an  advo- 
cate in  one,  or  in  another;  and,  if  the  en- 
quiry was  in  any  other  bands  than  those  of 
Sir1  Francis  Burdett,  I  should  expect  to  see 
it  die  away  in  smoke. 


DROITS  OF  ADMIRALTY. 

Debate,  hi  the  House  of  Commons,  11th  Feb. 
1808.05  given  in  the  Morning  Chronicle. 
Sir  F.  Burdett  rose,  in  pursuance  of 
notice,  to  make  his  motion  relative  to  the 
captured  property  at  the  disposal  of  the 
crown.  He  thought  it  unnecessary,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  enter  upon  any  detail.  It 
appeared  to  him,  that  these  accounts  being 
intended  as  a  ground  of  parliamentary  pro- 
ceeding, must  be  granted  of  course.  He 
would,  therefore,  for  the  present,  simply 
move,  that  there  be  laid  before  the  house  an 
account  of  all  captures  by  his  Majesty's  Naval 
Forces,  since  the  year  1792,  claimed  to  be,  or 
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remainingat  the  disposal  of  the  crown}  stating  I 
the  amount  of each  capture,  the  net  proceeds, 
and  the  application    up    to  this  day. — The  j 
Chancellor    of   the   Exchequer    said, 
that  it  was  almost  impossible,  if  not  entirely 
so,  to  make  up  an  account  of  such  individual 
captures.     Much    of  the  proceeds   of  these 
captures  bad    accrued   to  the  king,   not  jure 
coronce,  but  in  his  capacity  of  lord  high  Ad- 
miral.    A    great  part    had  been  given  to  the 
captors,    and  the    whole   was  as  much   the 
property  of  his  majesty  as  the  appropriated 
portion  of  the  Civil  List.     Whatever  might 
be  the  policy  of  this,  the  house  had  sanction- 
ed it.     Unquestionably,    if  bad    advice  was 
given  to  the   crown  in    the  disposal  of  this 
money,  that  would    be  a   good  ground   for 
parliamentary    inquiry  :   but,   considered   as 
a   fund,   the  house   could   not    intermeddle 
in  the   application   of  it.     When  this   sum 
had  grown   to  a  large  amount,  grants  had 
been  made  out  of  it   for  the   public   service. 
Grants  had  certainly  been  made  out  of  it  at 
different   times    to  the  younger  branches  of 
the  royal  family:   but  this  was  so  far   from 
being   illegal,    that   he   doubted    whether  it 
would  be  considered  by  any  as  an  improper 
application.     The  hon.  baronet  had   a    right 
to  know  what  had  been  the  proceeds  since 
IJQ'2,  and  what  was  the  amount  at  present. 
But  as  he  had   alleged   no  instance  of  mis- 
application, he  ought  not,  at    this   moment, 
to   insist   upon    an    account    of  the  applica- 
tion.    It  would  be  sufficient  for  him,  there- 
fore, to  confine  himself  to  the  other  points 
at  present,  and  afterwards  move  for  any  fur- 
ther  information,   when   he  had  examined 
the  papers,  and  stated  any  grounds  for  desir- 
ing farther  information. — Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett  had  no  objection  to   follow  the  line 
chalked  out  to  him  by  the  right  hon.  gent. 
for  the  great  object,  he  had  in  view  at  this 
time    was  to   have   the    amount  before  the 
house.     He  had    not,   indeed,  as  yet  stated 
any  facts  of  misapplication  ;  yet  he   appre- 
hended the  house  would  not  endure  that  so 
large  a  sum  should  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
crown,   without  any  inquiry,  even  although 
it  should  be    admitted  that    the  crown  had 
the  legal  right,  of  which,  however,  conside- 
rable doubts  \vereentertained.*-SiR  Charles 
Pole  expressed  Id's  approbation  of  the  motion 
of  thehon.  baronet,  forallhis  reflections  on  the 
subject  convinced  him  that  the  admiralty  court 
ought   to   be    upon   a  new  footing. — The 
Advocate  General  observed,  that  the  ad- 
miralty court  had  nothing   to   do  with    the 
subject  of  this  motion.     Before   the  house 
proceeded  any  further  in  it,    it  was  proper 
that  it   should  know   what  grounds  could  be 
made  out  for  an  inquiry.     The  captured  pro- 
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perty  came  to  the  king  in  a  double  capacity. 
That  which  was  seized  before  the  declara- 
tion of  war,  and  the  issuing  of  letters  of  mar- 
que and  reprisals,  belonging  to  him  jure  co^ 
rencp.     That  which  was  captured  afterwards 
was  his  as  lord   high  admiral,  whose    rights 
accrued  to   the  crown  when  the  office  was 
put  into  commission.     But  it  was  the  custom 
to  give  up  what  part  belonged  to  him  in  this 
capacity,  or,   after    the  issuing  of  reprisals, 
to  the  captors      Another  species  of  property 
was  that  which  was  captured  in  port,  or  by 
such  as  were  not  licensed  captors.     This  was 
properly   the  droits   of  the   admiralty,  and 
belonging  to  the  king  in   virtue  of  the  office 
of  high  admiral.     In  1795,  when  the  French 
made  an    irruption   in  Holland,   encourage- 
ment was  held  out  to  the  inhabitants  to  re- 
move to  a   neutral  country,  and  if  they  did 
this,  the  property  detained   here  on  that  oc- 
casion was  td  be  restored  to  them.     But  as 
they  had  not  done  this,  it  was  condemned  to 
the  crown  as  taken   before   reprisals.   The 
Spanish     property    seized  before    reprisals 
in    I7p6>    was    also     condemned     as     the 
droits  of  the  admiralty.     On   the  breaking 
out  of  the   war    in    May,    1803,    hostilities 
were   not  commerced  against  Holland  till 
the  lGlh  of  June  following  ;  Dutch  property, 
however,   was    detained  in  the   mean   time, 
and    afterwards  condemned  as  prize  to  the 
crown.  Spanish,  Prussian,  and  Danish    pro- 
perty  was  condemned  under  similar  circum- 
stances,  the  captors  having   no   claim  ;  and 
in  case  of  a   convention  to   restore  it  at  the 
end  of  the  war,  the  crown   would  be  bound 
to  do   so.     But  no  convention   cf  that  sort 
existed,   and  consequently  the  property  re- 
mained at  the  disposal  of  the  crown.     Then 
how  was   it  applied  ?  A  moiety,  or  perhaps 
two-thirds  was   granted   as  a   reward  to  the 
captors — a  circumstance  that  must  be  pleas- 
ing to  the  hon.   baronet    (Pole)   who  was  sq 
anxious  for  the  interests  of  the  naval  service., 
Another  part  had  been  applied  to  the   relief 
of  the  public  exigencies  of  the  state,  to  the 
extent  of  two  millions — one  having    been 
granted  some   time  ago  and  another  lately. 
Part  had  been  applied  to   the  relief  of  those 
who  had  suffered   from  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war.      The   Spanish    government   bad 
sequestrated  property  belonging  to  this  coun- 
try, which,  by  a  stipulation  in  the  treaty  of 
Amiens,   they  had  engaged  to  restore.     This 
was  not  done,  and  some  of  the  captured  pro- 
perty belonging  to  the  crown,  was  applied  to 
the  relief  of  the   sufferers      Another   part 
had  been  granted   to  captors   who   had   not 
been  allowed  to  act  under  the  ordinarydis- 
cretionary  powers  ;     and   another  to   those 
j  who  had  suffered  from  the  insolvency  of 
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captors.  These  had  been  the  different  modes 
in  which  this  property  had  been  disposed 
of.  But  he  did  not  by  any  means  wish  to 
keep  out  of  view,  that  a  very  small  part  of 
it  had,  out  of  his  Majesty's  grace  and  libe- 
rality, been  conferred  on  the  younger  bran- 
ches of  his  family.  Was  he  the  only  father 
in  the  kingdom  who  was  not  to  be  allowed 
to  make  grants  out  of  funds,  appertaining 
to  him  by  law,  to  his  own  children  ?  It 
any  thought  so,  he  was  not  ashamed  to  say 
that  he  differed  from  him.  The  house 
would  dispose  of  the  motion  as  it  pleased, 
but  no  instance  of  misapplication  had  been 
stated — no  grounds  of  inquiry  had  been  laid, 
The  house  was  competent,  certainly,  to  go 
into  such  an  inquiry,  but  in  his  opinion 
no  reason  had  been  assigned  for  the  exercise 

of  its  right    on    the    present  occasion. 

Mr.  Lushington  perfectly  agreed  with  the 
last  speaker,  that  this  motion  had  no  refer- 
ence to  the  Admiralty  Court.  He  also 
agreed  with  him  in  the  greater  part  of  what 
he  said  relative  to  the  right  of  the  crown  to 
this  property  ;  but  differed  from  him  mate- 
rially as  to  constant  propriety  of  the  appli- 
cation. One  instance  of  misapplication  he 
would  state  to  the  house.  An  hon.  baronet 
(Sir  H.  Popham)  whom  he  saw  in  his  place, 
had,  in  the  year  ljfcv,  obtained  leave  of 
absence,  on  half  pay  from  the  naval  service, 
in  which  he  was  then  a  lieutenant.  Pie 
went  to  Ostend,  and  there  procured  a  ship, 
the  El  Etrusco,  bearing  the  Imperial  flag, 
in  which  he  freighted  a  cargo  for  the  East 
Indies.  He  there  exchanged  his  vessel  for 
an  American  ship,  and  carried  a  cargo  to 
Canton  in  China  ;  having  taken  in  a  fresh 
cargo  there,  of  which  a  French  supercargo 
at  Canton  had  a  share,  he  sailed  first  for  Ire- 
land, and  from  that  to  Dungeness,  where 
he  landed  goods,  or,  in  plain  English, 
smuggled  them  [Hear  !  bear  !  and  laughter]. 
Lieut.  Bowen  of  the  Brilliant  frigate,  Capt. 
Robinson,  seized  the  ship  in  Ostend  Roads, 
after  a  person  had  escaped  on  shore  with 
part  of  the  goods.  This  vessel  was  brought 
to  judgment  in  the  Admiralty  Court.  Du- 
ring the  proceedings,  the  hon.  baronet 
claimed  his  share  of  the  cargo  and  freight ; 
but  when  it  became  necessary  to  serve  a  pro- 
cess of  the  Court  upon  him,  he  was  not  to 
be  found,  and,  in  short,  had  absconded. 
The  ship  was  condemned ;  but  for  all  the 
trouble,  the  inconvenience,  and  loss  of 
time  occasioned  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
business,  Captain  Robinson  did  not  receive 
one  shilling.  Yet  afterwards,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  Treasury  Warrant,  signed  by 
the  Marquis  of  Blandford  and  Mr.  Long, 
founded  upon  a  report  for  that  purpose.,  r 
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iuctantly  signed  by  the  right  hon.  gent,  (the 
Advocate-General)    J 2.5, 000,  was   restored 
to   the  hon.    baronet  [Hear  !  hear  !]    being 
the  amount  of  his  claim,    and  that  too  with- 
out deducting  from   it  any  of  the  expenses 
of  the  process.     It  was  some  time,    indeed, 
before  the    right  hon.    gent,    (the   Advocate 
General)  could  be  induced  to  give  a   recom- 
mendation to   this  effect,  and   his  scruples 
were  highly   to  his    credit.     These  circum- 
stances formed  part   of  the  Records  of  the 
Admiralty  Court,   but  he  had    only  received 
the  papers  that  morning.     Here,    then,  was 
an  application  of  a  large  sum  as    a    reward 
for  a  violation  of  the   laws   of  the   country. 
He  was  glad,    therefore,    that  a  disposition 
appeared  to  examine"   this  subject,    but  he 
thought     the     business     would      be     very 
imperfectly  done  unless  the  house  attended  to 
the  application   of  the   money,   which  was, 
perhaps,  the  mostmaterial  pointof  thewhole. 
— SirH.Potham  observed,  that  having  been 
thus  personally  attacked,  he  could   not  but 
offer  a  few  observations  in  his  own  vindica- 
tion.    Although,  if  the  hon.  gent.  v%  ho  bad 
thrown   out  such   aspersions  as   had  never 
been  used  in  that  house,  had  given  him  any 
previcus  intimation  of  his  intention  to  bring 
forward  circumstances  in  which  he  was  par- 
ticularly concerned,    he   wo'iud    have    been 
better  prepared  to  meet  his  statement      He 
would,  however,  now  advert  to  a  pkin  and 
well  known  fact.     The  house  would  recol- 
lect he  went  to  the  East  Indies  at  a  period  of 
profound  peace,  and  had  been  there  employ- 
ed in  the  service  oi  the  East  India  Company. 
If  the  hon.  gent,  would  consult  the   records 
of  the  India  House,  he  would  find  that  lord 
Cornwallis,  the  Governor  General,  and  the 
Council,  had  recommended  him  strongly  to 
the  Court  of  Directors,  and  said  that  he  had 
deserved  that  the  Directors    should  apply    to 
the  Admiralty   to   promote    him.     He  had 
besides  received  acknewledgments  and  pre- 
sents for  his  services,     He  was  not,  surely, 
the  only  British  Officer  who   had  gone  on 
board   a  neutral  vessel   in  order   to  acquire 
knowledge  and   skill    in  his  profession.     It 
was  singular  that  the  hon.  gent,  should  select 
him  as  an  object  to  attack  for  what  had  been 
so  generally  done.     Surely  his  exertions   in 
India  must  have  been  very  extraordinary  [a 
laugh]  to  induce  the  Governor  and   Council 
to  recommend  him  so  strongly,  and  to  pro- 
duce this  particular  attack.     Perhaps  he  was 
sorry  that  he  ha  I  gone  out   under  a  foreign 
flag  ;  many  might,  in  a  moment  of  disap- 
pointment, do  things  which  they  might  after- 
wards disapprove.     But  he  trusted  that  he 
would  never  violate  the  laws  of  his  country, 
nor  resort  to  smuggling  without  there  bciug 
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something in*the  cnse  which  would  do  away 
the  essence  and  effect  of  the  offence.  He 
haped  this  matter  would  be  fully  inquired 
into,  and  thoroughly  sifted,  that  the.  House 
might  be  enabled  to  judge  upon  a  complete 
view  of  all  the  circumstances. —  Mr. 
Sheridan  fully  agreed  with  the  hon. 
captain,  that  after  the^attack  which  had  been 
made  upon  him,  the  matter  ought  not  to 
rest  there.  It  was  due  both  to  the  house 
and  him,  that  the  matter  should  be  investi- 
gated. He  also  agreed,  that  his  hon.  friend 
behind  him  might  have  given  some  notice  of 
his  intention  ;  but  then  it  was  to  be  observed 
that  he  had  only  read  the  papers  that  morn- 
ing, and  had  stated  the  lacts  upon  an  occa- 
sion which  had  suddenly  arisen.  But  if  it 
was  necessary  to  have  this  affair  inquired 
into,  upon  the  statement  of  his  hon.  friend, 
it  was  much  more  so  after  the  defence  of 
the  hon.  captain.  He  said,  he  had,  like 
other  officers,  entered,  in  time  of  peace,  on 
board  a  foreign  vessel,  to  acquire  additional 
skill  in  his  profession.  But  how  did  other 
officers  engage  in  these  services  ?  They  were 
employed  entirely  in  their  own  profession — 
but  who  ever  heard  of  their  taking  advantage 
of  a  foreign  flag  to  trade  to  the  East  Indies, 
and  land  teas  atDungeness? The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  rose  to  order. 
It  was  not  consistent  with  any  rules  of  order 
or  justice,  that  a  conversation  should  be  car- 
ried on  so  long  that  had  only  arisen  collate- 
rally ;  and  that  personal  attacks  should  thus 
be  made  on  an  individual,  without  giving 
him  any  notice,  or  allowing  him  time  to  pre- 
pare his  defence.  To  what  purpose  was  this 
carried  on  ?  There  was  no  motion  on  that 
particular  question  before  the  house ;  and  it 
was  impossible  that  such  a  statement,  unau- 
thorised as  it  was,  could  be  a  sufficient  ground 
tor  calling,  in  the  first  instance,  for  an  ac- 
count of  the  application  of  the  sums  arising 
from  captured  property  belonging  to  the 
crown,  fie  hoped  the  right"  honourable 
gentleman  himself  would  thank  him  for 
interrupting  him  ;  and  he  also  hoped 
that  an  opportunity  would  be  afforded  of  fully 
considering  the  case  which  had  occasioned 
this  deviation  from  the  main  object. — Mr. 
Sheridan  rose  again,  but  not,  he  said,  to 
complain  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
having  interrupted  him  ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  should  now  abstain  from  any  further 
comment  on  the  lion,  captain's  (Sir  Home 
Popham)  defence— at  the  same  time,  Mr. 
Sheridan  shewed,  that  he  had  been  perfectly 
in  order,  and  now  only  deferred  his  argu- 
ment from  a  principle  of  delicacy,  under- 
standing tire  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 
agree  with  the   hon.  captain,  that  a  further 
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and  full  investigation  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary. After  what  had  passed,  after  the 
charge  so  distinctly  and  forcibly  made,  and 
urged  by  a  member  in  his  place,  it  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  the  character  and  ho- 
nour of  the  hon.  captain,  but  what  was  of 
more  importance,  it  was  essential  to  the 
character  and  honour  of  the  House  that 
such  an  investigation  should  take  place. — 
Mr.  Sheridan  then  said,  he  should  add  only 
a  few  words  on  that  part  of  the  question 
which  related  to  the  application  of  the  mo- 
ney arising  from  these  Droits  of  Admiralty. 
He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  he  not 
only  did  not  censure,  but  he  cordially  con- 
curred in,  and  approved  of  that  part  of  the 
application  this  day  avowed  by  his  Majesty's 
Judge  Advocate,  namely,  his  majesty's  gra- 
cious gifts  to  the  younger  branches  of- his 
Illustrious  Family.  No  member  but  must 
feel  that  their  incomes  never  had,  under  the 
pressure  of  the  times,  been  adequate  to  the 
expenditure  imposed  upon  them  by  their 
rank  and  situation,  and  he  had  never  heard 
any  charge  of  wanton  extravagance  preferred 
against  any  one  of  the  illustrious  individuals 
alluded  to.  So  far  was  he,  therefore,  from 
objecting  to  these  acts  of  his  majesty's  pater- 
nal generosity,  he  only  lamented  that  his  ma- 
jesty's royal  munificence  had  been  coniinedto 
the  youneer  branches  of  his  august  family. 
Had  the  heir  apparent  participated  in  it,  he 
believed  the  house  and  the  country  would, 
have  not  merely  been  satisfied,  but  grath!ed  ; 
[hear  !  hear  !]  for  never  must  it  be  forgote 
ten,  that  the  Prince  had  an  unliquidated 
claim,  which,  greatly  to  his  honour,  feel- 
ing for  the  public  burthen,  and  the  difficult- 
of  the  times,  had  been,  by  his  royal  highy 
ness's  express  desire,  suspended,  but  no* 
abandoned,  (he  meant  the  arrears  of  the 
Duchy  of  Cornwall)  :  that  debt  still  remain-? 
ed  indisputably  due,  either  from  the  sove- 
reign or  the  public  ;  and,  towards' the  dis- 
charge of  that  debt,  he  could  not  cowceive 
an  application  of  the  funds  now  under  dis- 
cussion, more  grateful  to  the  people,  than. 
in  part  directing  them  towards  that  object. 
His  majesty's  munificence  towards  the 
younger  branches  of  his  august  family,  was 
an  act  of  bounty,  in  the  latter  case  it  would  be 
an  act,  not  of  bounty  merely,  but  of  justice  — 
The  Advocate  General  said,  that  this 
property  was  not  property  condemned  to 
the  crown,  but  came  by  a  forfeiture,  which 
on  good  grounds  might  justly  be  remitted. 
The  ground  on  which  he  recnimended.  the 
grant  to  the  hon.  captain,  was  this.  He 
had  gone  to  Ostend,  and  from  that  sailed 
under  a  foreign  flag"  to  India.  If  he  was 
restrained  as  a  BiiUsh  subject  from  doi,ng  so 
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country,  unquestionably 
this  was  a  violation  of  it.  But  it  was  per- 
fectly well  known  to  the  Indian  government, 
that  he  was  there,  and  it  was  the  policy  at 
that  time  to  encourage  exportation  from 
India  in  foreign  vessels.  Whatever  offence 
had  been  committed,  was  against  the  East 
India  Company,  and  as  they  had  by  impli- 
cation remitted  it,  he  thought  himself  justi- 
fied in  recommending  the  remission  of  the 
forfeiture. — Mr.  Tierney  called  the  right 
hon.  gent,  to  order,  as  he  was  entering  upon 
a  defence  of  the  hon.  captain,  instead  of 
confining  himself  to  the  facts  for  his  own 
justification.— -Some  discussion  arose  here 
about  the  question  under  discussion,  whe- 
ther it  was  the  original  motion  or  the  amend- 
ment suggested  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  in  some  measure  assented  to  ? 
• — Sir  Francis  Burdett  however,  now  re- 
fused to  withdraw  his  motion.  The  appa- 
rent fairness  of  the  right  hon.  gent,  opposite, 
had  led  him  rather  to  assent  to  his  amend- 
ment at  first,  because  his  object  was  to  get 
an  account  of  the  large  sum  at  the  disposal 
of  the  crown,  without  the  controul  of  Par- 
liament, thinking  this  a  sufficient  ground 
for  an  enquiry.  But  since  the  gross  and 
flagrant  instance  of  misapplication,  stated  by 
the  hon.  gent,  behind,  had  come  to  his 
knowledge,  he  considered  the  application 
as  the  most  important  part  of  the  subject, 
and  must  persevere  in  his  original  intention. 
He  should  abandon  his  duty  if  he  withdrew 
his  motion,  and  he  doubted,  if  the  house 
would  allow  him  were  he  so  inclined. — The 
discussion  thus  of  course  proceeded  on  the 
original  motion. — The  Advocate  Gene- 
ral proceeded  to  state  the  grounds  on 
which  he  had  recommended  the  remission 
of  the  forfeiture.  It  amounted  to  this,  that 
the  company  themselves  had,  by  employing 
the  hon.  captain  in  making  soundings,  and 
by  giving  him  presents,  &c  recognized  his 
right  of  going  to  India,  as  much  as  if  they 
had  given  him  a  licence.  The  only  question 
was,  whether,  under  these  circumstances, 
the  forfeiture  ought  not  to  be  restored,  and 
it  had  been  determined  that  it  ought. — Mk. 
Lushington  disclaimed  all  idea  of  reflect- 
ing upon  the  right  hen.  gent.,  who,  he  was 
well  informed ,  had  acted  in  this  business 
reluctantly.  In  his  own  justification,  he 
stated,  that  he  had  heard  the  facts  long  ago, 
but  doubting  whether  they  had  been  accu- 
rately stated^  he  had  from  hearing  the  notice 
ef  yesterday,  applied  at  the  proper  place 
this  morning,  and  seen  the  documents.  He 
thought  himself  in  duty  called  upon  to  make 
the  statement,  in  opposition  to  the  assertions 
Q3  the  other  side,,  that  there  had  been  no 


misapplication  of  the  Admiralty  Droits. — > 
Mr.  Brand  said,  that  the  opposition  to  the 
account  of  application  convinced  him,  that 
it  ought  not  to  be  dropped.  The  misappli- 
cation had  been  proved  in  one  instance,  at 
least  in  a  statement  that  had  arisen  out  of 
the  partial  ,mmunications  on  the  other  side 
of  the  manner  in  which  these  sums  were  ap- 
plied. They  appeared  to  have  a  conscious- 
ness that  all  was  not  right  on  that  score. — 
Mr.  Huskisson  then  moved  the  Amend- 
ment proposed  by  his  right  hon.  friend,  That 
an  Account  be  produced  of  the  Net  Proceeds 
of  the  captures,  &c.  since  1793,  together 
with  the  Balances  in  hand. — The  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  said,  that  the  only 
difference  between  himself  and  the  hon.  ba- 
ronet was  as  to  the  production  of  an  account 
of  the  application.  He  contended  that  this 
was  not  necessary,  till  a  misapplication  was 
stated.  One  instance  had  been  mentioned, 
— -but  it  had  not  been  proved  ;  and  came  ra- 
ther under  the  description  of  a  forfeiture 
which  had  been  remitted — a  thing  that  was 
very  common. — Mr.  Adam  said  that  it 
would  be  wiser  to  call  only  for  the  amount 
of  the  sum  in  the  first  instance  ;  neither  of 
the  motions  would  include  the  case  which 
had  been  adverted  to.  This  ought  to  be  in- 
vestigated, but  in  order  to  get  at  it,  a  mo- 
tion must  be  made  for  an  account  of  the  for- 
feitures remitted.— Sir  Charles  Pole  ob- 
served, that  neither  of  the  motions  were  so 
full  as  he  could  wish.  He  stated  that  it 
often  happened  that  ten  years  elapsed  be* 
tween  the  capture  and  the  time  the  captors 
could  get  their  prize  money.  In  such  cases 
prize  money  was  of  no  use. — Sir  Francis 
BuRDETTsaid,  that  his  motion  was  sufficient- 
ly comprehensive  to  include  all  that  was  ma- 
terial at  present. — The  house  then  divided. 
For  the  original  Motion  57.  For  the  Amend- 
ment 82. 


Mr.  ARTHUR  YOUNG 

ON 
AGRICULTURE,  MANUFACTURES,    AND  COM- 
MERCE. 

Sir, 1  have  read  with  much  attention 

the  several  papers  which  have  appeared  in 
your  Journal,  upon  the  subject  of  trade  and 
manufacture,  under  the  title  of  Perish  Com- 
merce;  and,  I  have  considered  with  equal 
attention  the  essay  recommended  by  you, 
and  written  with  great  ingenuity  by  Mr„ 
Spence  ;  but,  I  must  confess  myself  to  be 
very  far  removed  from  that  sort  of  convic- 
tion, which  you  seem  to  think  should  flow 
from  his  reasoning  :  the  same  doctrines 
were  warmly  debated  about  forty  years  ago 
in  Fiance;  and  in  my  opinion  sufficiently  re- 
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luted  by  various  writers  both  in  England  and 
on  the  Continent.  The  controversy  lasted  a 
considerable  time  ;  but  it  has  slept  for  above 
thirty  years  j  the  Economists  gave  the  name 
of  Ph/iiucratif  to  their  science,  which  en- 
gaged the  pens  of  many  extremely  able  men 
whose  works  abound  with  observations 
equally  luminous  and  important,  but  in- 
volved in  such  a  cloud  of  verbiage,  and  per- 
plexed with  such  a  jargon  of  terms,  techni- 
cal in  theirscier.ee,  that  the  large  measure  of 
liberality  and  truth  is  to  be  separated  from 
much  error,  and  many  mistakes  :  the  leading 
points  which  those  writers  laboured  to  prove, 
we  re 

I.  That  agriculture  is  the  only  source  of 
national  wealth. 

II.  That  manufactures  and  commerce  add 
nothing  to  national  riches. 

III.  That  as  agriculture  pays  all  taxes,  let 
them  be  imposed  in  whatever  manner  they 
may,  all  should  be  laid,  in  the  first  instance, 
on  land. 

These  are  the  doctrines  which  Mr.  Spence 
and  you,  Sir,  have  undertaken  to  re-esta- 
blish, with  some  variations,  in  a  series  ©f 
papers  which  manifest  great  powers  of  in- 
tellect, and  vigour  of  expression.  I  have 
waited  in  earnest  expectation  (if  seeing  some 
of  your  numerous  correspondents  examine 
the  doctrine  as  a  question  of  fact  and  expe- 
rience, rather  than  one  of  theory  and  reason- 
ing j  but,  as  I  do  not  perceive-that  any  one 
is  inclined  thus  to  treat  the  subject,  I  am  in- 
duced to  send  you  some  doubt;  upon  it,  and 
beg  leave  to  refer  you  for  more  particular  ob 


In  another  place  he  considers  it  as  un- 
necessary. 

"  1  here  can  be  no  doubt  then,  if  such  be 
the  painful  nature  of  those  ©pinions,  which 
resolve  our  greatness  into  our  commerce, 
that  all  those  who  hold  such  opinions,  would 
be  highly  gratified  to  have  their  fallacyproved 
to  them.  They  would  doubtless  be  rejoiced 
to  have  it  convincingly  made  out,  that  our 
greatness  is  independent  of  our  commerce-, 
and  that  our  glory  and  our  prosperity  need 
not  suffer  diminution,  even  though  we  had 
infinitely  less  trade  than  we  have,  p.  Q." 

But,  from  the  utmost  attention  I  can  give 
to  the  chain  of  Mr.  Spence's  reasoning,  I 
cannot  see  the  consistency  of  such  opinions 
with  other  passages  in  his  work,  which  ap- 
parently militate  directly  against  them,.  Thus 
he  says, 

"  The  value  obtained  in  foreign  markets 
for  the  manufactures  which  a  nation  exports, 
resolves  itself  into  the  value  of  the  food 
which,  has  been  expended  in  manufacturing 
them,  and  the  profit  of  the  master  manufac- 
turer, and  the  exporting  merchant.  These 
profitsare  undoubtedly  national  profit.  Thus, 
when  a  lace  manufacturer  has  been  so  long 
employed  in  the  manufacturing  a  pound  of 
flax  into  lace,  that  his  subsistence  during 
that  period,  has  cost  ^30,  this  sum  is  the 
real  worth  of  the  lace  ;  and  if  it  be  sold  at 
home,  whether  for  ^30  or  s£60,  the  na^ 
tion  is,  as  has  been  shown,  no  richer  for 
this  manufacture.  But  if  this  lace  be  exported 
to  another  country,  and  there  sold  for  ,§£'60, 
it  is  undeniable  that  the  exporting  nation  has 


jections  to   my  Political  Arithmetic  printed  |  added  ,§£30   to    its  wealth  by  its  sale,   since 
in  1//4. 

There  is  a  measure  of  truth  in  the  first  of 
the  above  maxims,  for  a  nation  may  exist 
xvithout  commerce  or  manufacture,  but  not 
for  a  moment  without  agriculture  ;  but  such 
truths  are  about  as  valuable  as  the  ink  that 
traces  them ;  they  are  rendered  interesting 
not  from  being  true,  but  by  the  conclusions 
that  are  drawn  from  them  ;  and  the  grand 
conclusion  drawn  by  the  GBconornists  and 
agreed  to,  illustrated,  and  applied  to  the 
state  of  this  country  by  yourself  and  Mr. 
Spence,  forms  the  subject  of  the  second  of 
these  maxims.  Mr.  Spence  has  however 
some  observations,  that  apparently  deviate  so 
widely,  that  I  must  beg  leave  to  trouble  you 
With  two  or  three  quotations.  In  the  fol- 
lowing he  allows  nothing  to  commerce. 

is  Having  thus  stated  the  grounds  of  my 
conviction,  that  we  derive  no  national 
wealth  whatever,  front  our  commerce,  I  pro- 
ceed, &c.  p.  64."  I 


j  the  cost  to  it  was  only  ^30,  p.  48." 

And  again  more  decisively, 

"  An  attention  to  facts  will  prove  in  op=> 
position  to  the  opinion  of  the  CEconomistes, 
that  in  Britain  agriculture  has  thriven  only 
in  consequence  of  the  influence  of  manufac- 
tures ;  and  that  the  increase  of  this  influence, 
is  requisite  to  its  further  extension,  p.  22."" 

That  manufactures  are  nothing  more  than 
a  transmutation  of  food  into  fabrics,  W3S 
started  and  amplified  by  the  GEconomistes] 
Mr.  Spence  thus  adopts  it, 

"  None  of  this  wealth,  however,  could 
with  truth  be  said  to  have  been  brought  into 
existence  by  the  manufacturer,  for  as  the 
land  proprietor  had  given  in  exchange  for 
the  produce  of  the  manufacturers  labour,  an 
equal  value  in  food,  which  no  longer  re- 
mained in  existence,  all  the  merit  which 
could  justly  be  conceded  to  the  latter,  would 
be  his  having  transmuted  wealth  of  so  pe» 

& 
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visbable  a  nature  as  food,    into  the  more  du- 
rable wealth  of  manufactures.  [>.  18  " 

Kow,  Sir,  it  seems  to  me  only  necessary 
to  oppose  some  of  these  passages  to  each 
other,  in  order  to  shew,  J  will  not  say  a  di- 
rect contradiction,  but  at  least  ground  suffi- 
cient for  a  suspicion  that  there  mast  be  some 
degree  of  uncertainty  in  the  combinations 
whence  smch  conclusions  are  drawn  ;  and 
that  the  subject  has  not  been  examined  with 
that  attention  which  its  importance  demands. 
The  error  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the 
transmutation  idea  ;  the  food  is  admitted  to 
be  wealth,  wealth  flowing  from  agriculture, 
the  fabrics  are  wealth,  but  still  agricultural 
wealth  ;  as  it  has  been  no  more  than  a  trans- 
mutation :  but,  I  contend  that  it  is  a  crea- 
tion ;  and  not  by  the  farmer  who  cultivates, 
but  by  the  manufacturer  who  demands. 
Without  the  demand  (he  food  would  have 
never  been  produced;  the  cause  of  produ- 
cing is  in  the  consumer,  much  more  than  in 
the  cultivator;  who  is  a  machine  employed 
to  make  a  commodity  demanded,  and  be- 
comes a  machine  that  has  lost  its  wheels  if 
that  demand  ceases.  A  machine  that  would 
not,  as  to  present  importance,  li3ve  had  any 
existence  had  not  such  demand  arisen.  If 
I  understand  Mr.  Spence  in  the  passage 
quoted  from  p.  22,  he  will  not  deny  it,  in- 
consistent as  it  may  seem  witli  the  general 
train  of  his  reasoning. 

The  habits  of  rny  life  for  forty  years,  have, 
given  me  a  decided  preference  for  agricul- 
ture; but,  Sir,  it  is  for  an  agriculture  ani- 
mated by  a  great  demand;  and,  when  I 
hear  the  sister  employments  depreciated 
which  constitute  that  demand.  T  must  rea- 
dily confess  that  I  am  alarmed,  lest  the  first 
and  great  basis  of  our  narional  prosperity 
should  sutler  as  much  from  its  friends,  as 
ever  it  did  from  enemies. 

Mr.  Spence  gives  the  following  definition 
of  wealth  ;  "  Wealth  is  defined  to  consist  in 
abundance  of  capital,  of  cultivated  and  pro- 
ductive land,  and  of  those  things  which  men 
usually  esteem  valuable,  p.  11." 

That  abundance  of  cultivated  and  produc- 
tive land  is  wealth,  will  not  be  easily  contro- 
verted :  but,  let  me  be  more  explicit  and 
affix  to  the  word  abundance,  the  idea  of  that 
abundance  which  we  possess  in  England. 
Then,  I  presume,  Mr.  Spence  will  admit 
that  this  abundance  has  been  created  by  the 
demand  formed  by  manufactures  and  com- 
merce, as  forming  two  of  the  great  parents 
of  national  consumption.  This  fact,  does 
awav  the  peculiarity  of  one  article  in  this 
definition.  The  other  two,  c$)ital  and 
things  usually  esteemed,  belong  equally  to 
Kijiuimcuues  and  co^nji^j^   ^i'ms  defini- 


— Mr.  Arthm   Young  on  [2p2 

tion  then,  will  not  agree  with  the  general 
clue  of  the  reasoning  that  depreciates  com- 
merce and  manufacture. 

The  same  gentleman  says,  "  Gold  and 
silver  are  undoubtedly  wealth,  yet  they  are 
but  a  small  portion  of  what  has  properly  a 
claim  to  that  title;  and  a  nation  which  has 
abundance  of  gold  and  silver,  is  in  fact,  not 
richer  than  if  it  had  none.  It  has  paid  an 
equal  value  of  some  other  wealth  for  them. 
p.  20."  There  is  much  truth  here,  but  it 
should  be  well  discriminated.  Gold  and  sil- 
ver are  expressly  admitted  to  be  wealth  ;  but 
then,  it  is  added,  that  a  nation  is  not  the 
richer  for  them.  Is  a  man  richer  for  having 
a  grainery  full  of  corn,  far  exceeding  his  own 
consumption  ?  Why  is  he  richer  ?  Because 
he  has  that  which  will  purchase  every  thing 
else.  Then  money  is  wealth  for  the  same 
reason  ;  and  still  more  so  with  a  nation,  for 
foreigners  will  take  your  money,,  though  not 
y»>ur  paper,  or  corn. 

The  great  importance  of  money  would,, 
perhaps,  in  no  other  circumstance  be  better 
understood,  than  by  clearly  analysing  ano- 
ther observation  of  this  writer,  wherein  he 
attributes  all  our  wealth  and  greatness  to  the 
establishment  of  manufacturers  as  a  distinct 
class,  p   24. 

It  would,  however,  lead  me  too  far  to  give 
this,  but  if  you  reflect  upon  it,  vou  will  pre- 
sently convince  yourself  that  this  step  in  the 
national  progress  depended  absolutely  on 
money,  and  could  not  have  been  taken  with- 
out it. 

But,  Sir,  it  is  time  to  come  to  facts,  and 
experience;  are  there  no  facts  to  which  we 
can  refer  ?  Has  the  progress  of  our  com- 
merce been  so  regular  as  not  to  afford  some 
better  data,  than  reasoning  and  supposition  ? 
1  think  a  period  may  be  found,  in  which  a 
great  decline  in  the  exports  and  the  imports 
of  the  kingdom  did  occur;  and  it  seems 
more  satisfactory  to  examine  what  were  the 
consequences,  than  by  any  train  of  logical 
reasoning,  to  justify  so  enormous  a  para- 
dox as  the  idea  that  we  could  now  lose  all 
our  exports  and  imports  with  so  small  an  in- 
convenience as  you  and  Mr,  Spence  seem,  in 
a  measure,  to  suppose.  Such  a  period  did 
occur;  -and  it  has  occurred  but  once,  from 
IG93  to  180(3.  Through  that  long  period 
the  rise  of  export,  and  import,  was  gradual 
and  almost  regular,  except  during  the  Ame- 
rican war.  The  exports  then  fell  about  one 
fourth,  and  it  well  deserves  Mr.  Spence's  at- 
tention (for  it  is  the  circumstance  to  which 
he  attaches  the  cure  of  the  malady)  that  the 
imports  fell  nearly  in  an  equal  degree.  Here 
then  was  a  great  experiment,  and  we  have 
only  to  examine  the  result,  in  order  to  un- 
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derstand  how  far  it  is  safe  to  trust  to  logical 
reasoning  in  questions  of  political  oeconomy. 
I  was  a  farmer  through  the  whole  of  the 
American  war,  and  long  before  it ;  and  ex- 
perienced evils  of  a  very  different  complex- 
ion from  any  Mr.  Spcnce  supposes  ;  it  was 
but  a  taste  of  the  dish  which  this  gentleman 


tells  us  may  be  rendered  harmless.  But* 
forbid  it  policy,  that  it  should  ever  come 
again  to  my  table!  A  few  circumstances  will 
give  an  idea  of  distress  well  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  politicians.  The  price  of  corn  was 
ruinously  low. 
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The  products  of  grass  were  equally  de- 
pressed. 

Combing  Wool  per  tod  of  28lb. 

1778 

1779 

1780 

1781 

1782 

1783 
from  30  to  40  per  cent,  lower  than  for  40 
years  preceding  {'.  Many  farmers  had  3,  4, 
and  some  even  5  years  wool  on  hand — and 
the  stock  became  so  great  as  to  keep  down 
the  prices  several  years  after  the  cause  had 
ceased  to  operate,  thanks  to  the  abominable 
police  of  our  wool  laws.  The  difficultv  of 
getting  rid  of  any  live  stock  was  great.  The 
farmers  were  in  such  distress  that  labourers 
could  find  but  a  very  partial  employment, 
and  numbers  fell  a  burthen  to  the  parishes. 
All  lands  not  underlet  before,  sunk  in  rent 
considerably  :  an  intimate  friend  of  mine 
was  obliged  either  to  reduce  a  farm  from 
^500  a  year  to  ,=£350,  or  suffer  an  ears  to 
that  amount ;  he  preferred  the  former. 
Every  species  of  improvement  was  arrested  ; 
not  a  shilling  spent  that  could  possibly  be 
saved.  No  wonder  that  the  price  of  the 
soil  itself  should  be  equally  affected.  Land 
fell  from  30  to  20  years  purchase  :  some  was 
to  my  knowledge  sold  at  19. 

If  it  be  asked  what  occasioned  so  many 
circumstances  marking  distress,  that  admit- 
ted not  of  a  doubt ;  I  can  only  reply,  that 
every  well  informed  man  at  that  time  in 
the  kingdom,  attributed  it  to  the  decline  of 
manufactures  and  foreign  commerce.  Our 
export  trade  did  not  sink  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  ;  and  this  was  attended 
by  a  corresponding  fail  in  the  imports,  which 

*  Annals  Vol.  IV.  p.  3yi.  f  Annals  Vol. 
IX  p.  332. 
X   lb.  p.  456. 


should  according  to  Mr.  Spence's  principles 
have  proved  an  immediate  remedy:  but  no 
such  matter ;  not  the  smallest  effect  to  lessen 
the  distress  so  universal  in  the  agriculture  of 
the  kingdom.  The  decline  in  commerce 
and  manufactures  had  an  immediate  effect  in 
lowering  prices,  which  could  not  be  felt  0 
months  by  any  class  in  the  state  without  les- 
sening the  consumption  of  fabrics — a  reac- 
tion which  again  played  back  on  the  farmer, 
till  the  effect  became  a  system  of  vibrations 
of  saving  from  incapacity  to  consume.  There 
was  no  visible  or  known  transfer  in  consump- 
tion stated  by  Mr.  Spence:  the  money  or 
value  before  employed  on  foreign  superflui- 
ties, was  not  transferred  to  different  objects 
made  at  home ;  but  the  power,  the  means 
of  consuming  fell.  Corn,  cattle,  and  wool 
sunk  in  price,  and  the  landlord  instead  of 
rent  from  many  tenants,  saw  entries  of  ar- 
rears ;  the  labourer  idle,  or  working  for  low 
pay  ;  the  farmer  with  his  products  unsold  ; 
and  the  landlord  with  tax  bills  and  arrears, 
were  all  people  who  would  have  spurned  at 
the  visions  of  comfort,  had  they  been  held 
forth  in  advice  to  transfer  consumption  from 
one  object  to  another ;  Mr.  Politician,  we 
spend  all  we  receive  ;  what  would  you  have 
more  ? 

If  the  decline  of  one-fourth  of  our  export 
trade  (though  accompanied  by  Mr.  Spence's 
remedy  of  a  decline  in  the  imports  also)  had 
such  an  effect  as  every  old  man  now  living 
experienced  in  the  American  war,  what 
should  we  have  to  expect  at  present  from  the 
loss  of  the  whole!  Far  am  I  from  asserting 
that  ruin  must  be  the  consequence;  but, 
thus  much  I  may  venture  to  assert,  that  it  is 
not  a  speculation  to  be  treated  lightly,  or 
contemplated  with  the  complacence  of  poli- 
tical apathy  j  erroneous  hop£  may  be  as  mis- 
chievous as  undue  fear. 

An  observation  is  however  necessary  here. 
1  do  not  conceive  that  thefacts  stated  amount 
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to  the  least  proof,  that  any  naval  war  at  pre- 
sent would  be  attended  with  such  an  errect ; 
and  this  tor  reasons  so  obvious,  that  to  en- 
large upon  them  would  he  useless. 

Before  yourself,  Sir,  or  Air.  Spenee  are 
ready  to  determine  that  the  annihilation  of 
commerce  would  not  he  attended  with  ex- 
treme l\r  pernicious  effects;  let  ua  examine 
what  it  amounts  to. 

British  produce  and  manufacture  ex- 
ported in 

180  1  -  -  -^40,340,642 

1805  -      •    -     41,068,1)42 

J  800  -  43,242,176 

Of  which,  produce  makes  about  2  mil- 
lions*. 

Imports  into  Great  Britain  in  1806. 
Northern  European  produce     -,s£4,43 1,754 
Southern  European         -  -     2,542,740 

American  and  colonial  -  -  12,085, St)Q 
Irish  produce  and  manufactures  3,245,7-12 
British  fisheries         -  46(),146 

Prize  goods  -  73.5.038 

Sundries         -  1,482,870 


Exclusive  of  East  Indies  f 
1807. 


25,004,080 


lm 


ports    from   the  East   Indies  }  ^ 

and  China  in  1804  +  -      j^-1^"-1 


British  and  foreign  shipping  employed  in 
the  trade  of  Great  Britain  in  1800. 

Entered  inwards.        Skips.  Tons. 

British  -         -      12,1 10  §         1,482,412 

Foreign||      -         -       3,7.02  012,800 

Tons  of  Shipping  belonging  to  the  Ports 
of  the  British  Empire. 

1704  -  -      1,580,758 

1804  -  -     2,208, 570T[ 

1806  Exported  exclusive  of  pro- 
duce -  -  _  -  41,242,176 
Pie  exportation  of  import- 
ed commodities  **        -    0,124,470 


50,366,655 

The  exportation   trade   or  foreign    com- 
merce of  the   kingdom,  without  saying  any 


*  See   the  account  ordered  to  be  printed 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  April  8,  1807. 
■\  Account  ordered  to  be  printed  April  8, 

160/. 

;   Ordered  to  be  primed  April  IS,  1806. 

|]   Navigated  by  88, 063  seamen. 

§   Account  ordered  to  be  printed  April  8, 

%  Account  ordered  to  be  printed  April  15, 
ISO'J. 

**  I'ap».r  ordered  to  be  printed  the  18 
April,  1S06. 


, — Mr.  Arthur  Young  on  [2Q0 

thing  of  imports,  amounts  to  the  value  of 
fifty  millions  at  the  lowest,  employs  12,000 
ships,  and  near  90  000  seamen.  Were  it 
possible  here  to  detail  the  innumerable  links 
of  this  immense  chain,  which  ties  together 
I  lie  manufactures  and  commerce  of  the 
kingdom,  and  animates  the  exertion  of 
every  farmer  in  Britain,  we  should  think 
that  man  bold,  and  that  politician  a  daring 
one,  who  can  speak  lightly  of  such  an  anni- 
hilation, or  can  dream  of  rolling  at  -pleasure, 
so  mighty  a  tide  into  any  new  and  imaginary 
channels. 

Add  the  exports  and  imports  together,  the 
amount  is 

1806  Exports         -         -         -  43,242,176 
Imports  -  -  -   25,004,080 

China,  &c.  1S04      -        -     5,214,621 


The  imports  must   include  th 
payment   of  the   seamen,  but 
not   in   the  exports;  half  the 
amount  at  eC50. 


73,550,886 


2,250,000 


75,800,886 
s^'10  per  ton,  estimated  to  Inst 
12  years   gg 1, 235, 343.     We 

know  not  the  proportion  em- 
ployed by  foreign  trade,  if 
half,  it  will  be  *  -  -       61 7,671 


76,418,557 
It  would  demand  too  much  time  to  carry 
the  estimate  as  far  as  it  would  go,  but  whe- 
ther it  be  70  millions  or  SO,  the  conclusions 
must  be  nearly  the  same.  It  may  be  useful 
to  consider  any  such  amount  in  comparison 
with  the  grand  and  admitted  basis  of  nation- 
al wealth,  the  product  of  the  soil.  Let  us 
call  the  land  rent  35  millions,  and  surJpose 
half  to  be  grass,  and  half  arable  :  the  pro- 
duce of  grass  is  usually  estimated  at  double 
the  rent,  that  of  arable  was  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  treble,  but  we  will  calculate  at 
quadruple;  then  the  produce  of  the  former 
will  be  35  millions,  and  of  the  latter  70,  to- 
gether 105  f.  The  value  imported  and  ex- 
ported with  the  additions  above  noted., 
amount  then  to  near  three-fourths  of  the 
gross  produce  of  the  soil  of  England  :  78 
millions  would  be  exactly  so,  and  is  more 
than  double  the  land  rent  of  the.  kingdom 


*  In  so  rough  an  estimate  it  is  not  of  con- 
sequence to  be  accurate,   a  slight  inspection 
will  shew  the  various  items  are  omitted. 
1,482,412   tons  of  shipping  at 

f  The  object  before  me  is  not  an  accurate 
estimate  of  products,  but  to  accept  one  that 
has  been  referred  to  by  other  w  1  iters. 
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The  immense  vacuity,  which  would  be  consumed  on  the  average  proportionably  to 
the  result  of  cutting  off  our  foreign  com-  j  their  receipts  of  income  :  when  arrears  took 
nicrce,   Mr.    Spence  tills  by  a  dash  of  his  j  the  place  of  rent  they  ate  and  drank  less,  but 


"  If  Buonaparte  succeed  in  destroying  our 
export  trade,  our  import  trade  must  fall  with 
it ;  and  exactly  in  proportion  as  the  former 
suffers,  so  must  the  kilter.  It  is  this  inevi- 
table loss  of  our  import  trade,  which  will 
supply  the  remedy  for  any  evils  that  may 
affect  our  manufacturing  class,  dependent  on 
our  export  commerce.  When  we  can  no 
longer  obtain  the  commodities  with  which 
foreign  nations  have  been  wont  to  supply  us, 
we  must  necessarily  seek  for  auccedajoeums 
at  home,  p.  06." 

"  For  instance,  if  the  consumers  of  the 
articles  which  we  import  and  sell  at  home, 
to  fifty  millions,  were  to  resolve  no  longer 
to  consume  them,  is  it  not  self-evident,  that 
if  they  chose,  they  might  take  the  place  of 
our  foreign  customers,  and  purchase  with 
the  fifty  millions  thus  saved,  the  goods  to 
the   same  amf  \\  which  we  now  export  ? 

p.  mr        ^' 

The  theory  ol  uie  case  here  supposed  (for 
purer  theory  never  found  its  way  into  the 
pages  of  Utopia  !)  whatever  ingenuity  may 
be  found  in  it,  proceeds  upon  ideas  more 
easy  to  trac."  n  paper  than  to  realise  in  prac- 
tice. The  writer  delivers  it  as  if  difficulties 
were  out  of  the  question,  difficulties,  which, 
even  upon  his  own  principles,  and  granting 
his  own  facts,  do  not  seem  to  be  sufficiently 
considered  ;  he  remarks, 

"  In  what,  then,  can  the  sums  above  this 
amount,  which  are  spent  by  the  numbers  in 
this  country,  who  have  their  ^10,000  and 
^20,000  a  year,  be  expended  but  in  luxu- 
ries ?  And,  as  from  this  consideration,  it  is 
plain,  that  the  population  of  the  manufac- 
turing class,  at  present  occupied  in  providing 
necessaries,  is  fully  equal  to  fabricate  all 
that  are  wanted  of  this  description,  it  fol- 
lows, that  the  additional  population  of  this 
class,  can  only  be  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  new  luxuries,  p.  39." 

It  appears  to  me  that  Air.  Spence  here  an- 
swers himself:  he  states  truly  that  the  de- 
mand for  necessaries  being  supplied,  our 
manufacturers  could  only  be  employed  in 
providing  new  luxuries,  but  by  whom  are 
these  new  luxuries  to  be  demanded  ?  Evi- 
dently by  those  who  have  saved  the  amount 
of  our  imports,  that  is  to  say,  those  who  have 
drank  foreign  wines,  and  tea,  and  consumed 
sugar  and  spices,  may  instead  thereof  con- 
sume finei  cloth,  carpets,  hat*,  sticks,  and 
gk>ves,  i:c.  Did  the  higher  classes  cease  to 
consume  foreign  wines,  tea,  sugar,  and  spice 
\pf  the  American  war  ?  Without  doubt  they 


did  not  transfer  their  consumption  of  com- 
modities which  they  wanted,  to  more  cloth 
and  kettles,  and  beef  which  they  did  not 
want.  Nov  could  they  have  done  it  for  a 
very  plain  reason ;  the  lessened  consump- 
tion followed  the  decline  of  income,  which 
left  them  nothing  to  transfer.  Mr.  Spence 
ought  to  admit  the  justness  of  (his  remark, 
as  he  has  with  much  truth  observed  on  the 
mischief  which  wouldfollow  hndloidshoard- 
ing  instead  of  consuming. 

"  Let  us  suppose,  that,  patriotically  in- 
duced by  this  reflection,  they  resolved  not  to 
spend,  but  to  save  the  .i]  ,000,000  which 
their  revenue  amounted  to.  Is  it  not  self 
evident,  that  all  those  members  of  the  manu- 
facturing and  unproductive  classes,  who  had, 
directly,  or  indirectly,  been  accustomed  to 
draw  the  revenue  destined  for  their  subsist- 
ence, from  the  expenditure  of  this  sum, 
would  have  their  power  of  consuming  the 
produce  of  the  earth  diminished  by  the  whole 
amount  of  this  §£\, 000,000?  And  if  so,  it 
follows  that  they  would  be  obliged  to  use 
food,  both  less  in  quantity,  and  deteriorated  in 
quality.  The  farmer  consequently,  could 
not  sell  so  much  of  his  produce,  nor  at  so 
good  a  price  as  before,  and  thus  he  would  be 
incapable  of  paying  the  rent,  which  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  pay,  and,  in  the  end, 
the  land  proprietor  would  be  as  much  in- 
jured by  this  saving  scheme,  as  any  of  the 
other  classes  of  society,  p.  34." 

It  is  rather  surprising  that  a  writer  of  Mr. 
Spence's  abilities,  while  so  judicious  a  re- 
flection passed  in  his  mind,  should  not  see 
how  directly  applicable  it  is  against  his  own 
system.  If  landlords  by  hoarding  or  with- 
drawing from  circulation,  would  thus  injure 
manufacturers,  and  by  consequence  farmers 
and  themselves,  if  by  thus  persisting  in  sa- 
ving for  five  years,  they  would,  as  Mr. 
Spence  in  another  place  observes,  have  no 
income  at  all,  does  it  not  by  fair  parity  "of 
reasoning  follow,  that  with  drawing  a  large 
portion  of  commercial  profit  and  circulation, 
would  be  attended  with  similar  effects  ?  The 
deduction  is  direct  and  decisive  :  the  incon- 
veniences would  be  the  same  ;  the  stagnation 
similar;  and  consumption  lessened  in  pro-. 
portion  to  the  amount  withdrawn.  This  I 
conceive  is  one  of  the  weakest  links  in  the 
chain  of  his  argument;  the  stagnation  re- 
suming from  a  decline  of  commerce  is  a  |  ri- 
vation  of  income;  consumption  stagnates 
with  income  ;  and  the  first  nutice  which  the 
landlords  would  receive  of  a  necessity  of 
transferring  theii    eoiijiunptiou     from    lb- 
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reign  to  domestic  commodities,  would  be 
the  decline  of  their  own  incomes,  being  an 
inability  to  consume  any  thing  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  such  declension.  The  loss 
is  first  felt,  by  merchants  and  master  manu- 
facturers; it  descends  through  all  the  classes 
employed  by  them.  The  farmer  is  next 
affected  ;  then  all  the  labourers  in  husband- 
ry; then  landlords,  and  every  class  in  the 
state  who  are  benefited  by  their  expenditure ; 
and  in  this  progress  of  degradation  the  rami- 
fications on  every  side  spread  through  a 
thousand  different  professions  and  employ- 
ments, with  an  unceasing  reaction.  In  such 
a  state  of  things,  to  suppose  that  any  of 
these  classes  can  make  a  pause  for  consider- 
ation, and  determine  before  hand  to  transfer 
their  consumption  from  one  object  to  ano- 
ther, is  an  idle  delusion.  Every  man  con- 
tinues his  accustomed  consumption  till  his 
income  lessens,  and  the  only  change  that 
takes  place  is  his  expenditure  lessening  with 
his  income.  We  have  experienced  the  ef- 
fects of  exports  and  imports,  lessening  one 
fourth,  what  then  would  be  the  effect  of  their 
annihilation  altogether.  If  the  gross  pro- 
duce of  cultivation  be  stated  at  105  millions, 
and  the  gross  amount  of  manufacture  and 
commerce  as  far  as  foreigners  are  concerned 
at  76  millions;  it  will  surely  appear  a  para- 
dox well  calculated  to  make  a  plain  man 
stare,  to  hear  it  asserted  that  76  millions 
might  be  withdrawn  from,  or  transferred  in 
such  circulation  of  181  millions,  and  that  so 
little  mischief  would  be  the  result  that  friends 
to  their  country  could  view  the  operation 
without  alarm.  And  I  should  conceive  that 
the  amazement  of  such  a  plain  understanding 
would  be  increased,  when  the  explanation  is 
given — that  those  who  drink  tea  might  sub- 
stitute sage  or  balm;  that  these  who  drink 
wine  might  drink  water;  that  tobacco  be- 
ing a  vile  weed  men  might  leave  off  smoak- 
ing;  in  a  word,  that  those  who  consume 
commodities  because   they  want  and  desire 
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them,  might  become  much  wiser  and  con- 
sume other  commodities  which  they  neither 
want,  nor  desire.  Such  speculations  may 
shew,  and  have  shewn,  what  great  talents 
can  effect  in  confounding  in  the  minds  of 
readers  that  have  been  talking  prose  all  their 
lives  without  knowing  it,  the  plainest  dictates 
of  common  sense.  But  such  a  play  of  parts 
may  be  classed  with  panegyrics  on  folly,  or  a 
fever. 

But,  I  beg  leave  to  take  another  measure 
of  this  object,  which  a  remark  ofyour's, 
Sir,  brings  to  my  mind.  "  In  no  one  year 
of  the  late  scarcity,  the  corn  imported  from 
all  the  foreign  nations  put  together,  was 
more  than  enough  to  supply  our  wants  for 
one  week."   (Vol.  XII.  p.  QQ5  ) 

Now,  this  is  so  far  from  being  accurate, 
that  the  error  is  enormous.  The  imports  of 
wheat  and  flour  (reduced  to  quarters)  in 
1800  was  1,3S4,345  quarters  In  1801,  it 
was  1,464,518  quarters.  Of  the  10^  mil- 
lions of  our  population,  t  iere  may  be  7 
that  feed  on  wheat ;  howis  r,  instead  of  7 
call  the  consumption  ofv/Vat  8  millions* 
of  qrs.  then  at  a  full  consumption  in  the  last 
of  those  years,  1 ,464,030  persons  lived  on 
foreign  corn  ;  or  a  mean  between  one  fifth, 
and  one  sixth  of  the  total  The  weekly 
consumption  is  153,846  qrs.  ana  consequent- 
ly, we  imported  for  abo? e  9  weeks  consump- 
tion, at  the  average  ratio  of  consuming.  But 
with  wheat  at  s£6  per  qr.  we  may  easily 
suppose  that  our  import  fed  the  nation  du- 
ring 11  or  12  weeks  ;  to  the  great  disgrace 
of  the  political  system  of  this  country  f. 

But  let  me  further  examine  our  importa- 
tions. From  1781  to  1806  there  have  been 
imported  12,220,219  qrs.  of  wheat,  and  on 
an  average  of  the  26  years  41 3,000  qrs.  per 
annum.  These  gentlemen  might  therefore, 
be  told  that  the  manufacturers  for  exporta- 
tion have  been   fed    by  foreign  trade,  Mr. 

*  At  a  qr.  per  head  per  ann. 


Species. 

f  Corn  imported  in  1S00. 
Quantity.         jAt  per   Quarter. 

Value. 

Q.      B. 

53S5      5 

3406     3 

510,242     3 

s.         d. 
38         6 
43         p 
25          8 

£. 

10,367 

7451 

654,811 

3294 

1963 

5,952,594 

s.    d. 
6     3 

Beans            

8    9 

Oats 

8   10 

Pease 

1514     4             43          6 

0     q 

Rye 

82p     5 
1 ,506,986     - 

47          4 

79       0 

3    10 

14     0 

Total 

2,028,364     4 

6,630,482 

2       5 

,         , 

How  many  reflections    doth  such   a   table  suggest!   Look    at  the  countries  around  the 
Baltic. — Look  at  the  wastes  of  Britain,  and  draw  the  conclusion. 
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Spenee  contends  that  their  number  certainly 
is  not  more  than500,000,  probably  not  more 
than  300,000.  Now  4)3,000  are  fed  with 
wheat  imported,  and  the  import  of  oats  feeds 
a  great  number  of  other  manufacturers,  who 
must  consequently  be  working  for  home 
consumption.  We  do  nut,  therefore,  only 
feed  ourselves,  Intt  ice  clnalh  and  supply  you 
with  a  large  portion  of  your  necessary  fa- 
iries ;  where  is  this  transmutation  of  British 
corn  into  manufactures  for  exportation  ?  If 
it  be  a  transmutation,  it  is  transmuting  the 
corn  brought  from  Prussia  and  Poland  by 
foreign  commerce :  you  are  so  unable  to  feed 
us,  that  you  do  not  feed  yourselves  without 
our  assistance.  Our  demand  for  the  products 
of  grass  is  so  great,  that  if  you  supply  it  we 
must  go  to  others  for  corn,  nut  only  to  feed 
ourselves,  but  a  large  portion  of  those  who 
manufacture  for  your  necessary  consumption. 
Thus  might  the  class  employed  on  foreign 
supply  retort  on  Mr.  Spenee. 

The  principal  consumption  of  well  paid 
manufacturers,  so  far  as  the  landed  interest 
is  concerned,  is  in  the  products  of  grass 
land. 

Beer  is  an  article  of  consequence  ;  but  of 
corn  imported  barley  is  but  a  trifle.  • 

If  we  are  to  lose  our  foreign  trade  we 
should  look  for  compensation,  not  in  trans- 
fer red  consumption ,  but  in  raising  at  home 
the  commodities  hitherto  imported  :  corn  to 
the  amount  of  four  millions  sterling  :  40  or 
50,000  tons  of  hemp  and  flax,  and  a  long 
list,  of  other  articles,  the  production  of  which 
would  create  a  great  and  new  circulation, 
however  inferior  it  might  be  in  amount  to 
what  we  had  lost. 

An  observation  might  be  made  here  in  re- 
ply, but  so  obvious  and  superficial,  that  I 
trust  it  would  not  be  urged  by  the  gentleman 
whose  performance  excited  these  remarks. 
It  may,  however,  be  said  —that  if  the  manu- 
facturers working  for  export  be  fed  with  fo- 
reign corn,  stop  the  trade  and  the  consump- 
tion of  English  corn  will  at  least  remain  the 
same,  or,  rather  be  increased  bv  the  amount 
of  the  reduced  consumption  of  half  a  million 
of  amply  fed  workmen  turned  into  parish 
paupers:  and  something  of  this  sort  would 
be  the  case,  were  it  a  question  of  mouths 
only,  and  not  of  income.  But,  Sir,  you 
well  know  that  all  these  combinations  and 
contrasts  depend,  not  on  numbers  but  on  in- 
come, that  is,  on  consumption.  Forty  mil- 
lions sterling  in  exported  fabrics,  are  =£'80 
per  head  per  annum  to  500, OCX)  persons  em- 
ployed to  produce  them.  Deduct  the  very 
small  proportion  of  materials  in  a  really  raw 
state,  and  the  large  remainder  will,  when 
reckoned  to  every  man,  wuman,  and  child. 


form  an  income  (above  £3QQ  a  year  to  a  fa- 
mily of  five)  in  which  the  consumption  of 
corn  will  make  but  a  paltry  amount  :  at  a 
quarter  of  wheat  per  head,  or  5  quarters,  it 
wiil  be  under  s^'2.0  in  above  .-£300*. 

But  I  must  confess,  Sir,  that  I  want  faith, 
in  the  power  of  Buonaparte  to  hedge  in  the 
cuckoo,  as  stopping  trade  has  been  called — 
nor,  do  I  believe,  that  were  America  to  join 
him,  our  trade  would  suffer  in  any  degree 
that  would  necessitate  us  to  make  an  inglo- 
rious or  dangerous  peace.  It'  those  mana- 
faeturers  who  have  been  consumers,  not  ot 
our  own,  but  of  foreign  corn,  should  become- 
clamourous  for  peace,  they  will  take  the  sure 
means  to  render  a  safe  one  impossible ;  and 
were  they  to  be  listened  to  by  government- 
in  the  conclusion  of  it,  we  should  have  far 
more  reason  to  deprecate  and  condemn  the 
commercial  system,  than  ever  the  writings 
of  Mr.  Spenee  are  likely  to  produce.  What- 
ever the  evils  resulting  from  a  loss  of  trade 
may  prove — we  must  manfully  resolve  to 
bear  them  :  but  let  not  the  people  be  de- 
ceived into  the  expectation  that  they  would 
be  light :  they  would  be  heavy  enough  ;  and 
disappointed  hope  ought  not  to  be  added  to 
the  burthen. 

It  would  take  too  much  time  to  expatiate 
on  the  folly  and  madness  of  that  policy, 
which  has  during  26'  years  given  to  foreign- 
ers so  much  of  the  benefit  from  our  manu- 
factures and  commerce,  while  our  own  land 
remains  waste  in  space  sufficient  to  produce 
ten  times  as  much  :  and  restricting  the  im- 
mediate benefit  to  the  products  of  grass 
Could  we  have  imported  milk  and  butter  and 
mutton,  our  legislative  system  would  doubt- 
less have  been  equally  exerted  in  giving  to 
Germany  and  Poland  that  supply  also,  of  our 
markets.  A  system  so  full  of  absurdity,  and 
gross  stupidity,  that  I  cannot  attribute  the 
constant  prosperity  of  this  kingdom,  in  spite 
ot  such  endeavours  to  counteract  it,  to  any 
cause  but  the  overflowing  bounties  of  Divine 
Providence,  which  in  favour  of  this  happy 
country  seems  employed,  not  only  in  tlie 
diffusion  oi  direct  good;  but  to  extract  it 
even  from  the  very  evils  brought  on  us  by 
our  own  blind  errors,  and  misconduct.  If 
such  a  series  of  blessings  as  we  have  expe- 
rienced, hath  no  effect  in  turning  the  hearts 
of  the  disobedient  to  the  wisdom  of  the  just, 
we  have  as  much  cause  for  fear  as  hitherto 
tor  thanksgiving. 

I  intended  to  have  troubled  you  with 
some  remarks,  on  the  third  great  maxim  oi 

*  I  accept  throughout  this  paper  Mr 
Spence's  data — but  it  might  easily  be  shewn 
tbat-they  demand  much  revision. 
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the  CEconomi'ste?,  that  all  taxes  fall  on  land, 
which  I  hold  to  be  as  erroneous  as  the  res! , 
and  which  you  have  very  judiciously  depart- 
ed from,  Vol.  XII.  p.  721,  by  representing 
them  a~,  the  fruit  of  laud  and  labour.  But 
this  letter  has  been  extended  to  so  unfore- 
seen a  length,  that  I  shall  trespass  no  longer 
on  your  patience.— I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Sir,  your  obedient  and  very  humble  servant, 


Arthur  Young. 


gradfidd    Hall,  7 
Jan.  22,  IS08.    C 


Sir, — 
absolutely 


IRELAND      AS      IT      IS, 

findex,  Letter  4th. 

■  The  security    of  property   is   so 

essential  to  the  possession  and 
maintenance  of  a  free  constitution,  that, 
without  it,  civil  liberty  and  popular  rights 
would  be  idle  phantoms,  existing  only  in 
name.  A  government,  that  could  dispose 
of  the  property  of  its  subjects  at  pleasure, 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  establishing  itself 
independent   of  every   species   of    control. 

-\uthoritv,  without  the  means  of  supporting  i  upon  a  fair  estim 
it,  is  dangerous  only  to  the  possessor  5  and  adequate  equivalent 
a  constitution,  that  withholds  the  dominion 
over  these  means  from  the  executive  power, 
best  provides  for  the  employment  of  them 
in  the  promotion  of  public  objects  and 
national  interests.  It  is  to  the  spirited  re- 
sistance made,  at  all  times,  by  our  ancestors, 
against  the  arbitrary  attempts  of  government 
to  invade  the  security  of  private  property, 
that  we  are  indebted  for  that  system  oi'  civil 
rights  and  political  freedom,  which  is  so 
justly  the  pride  of  this  country,  and  so  uni- 
versally the  envy  of  the  other  nations  of 
Europe.  Nay,  the  most  essential  part  of 
our  present  constitution,  the  great  council  of 
the  nation,  originated  with  the  Saxons, 
whose  property  in  their  possessions  was  ab- 
solute and  allodial,  vested  wholly  in  them- 
selves, and  thoroughly  independent  of  the. 
paramount  rights  of  any  superior.  The 
Normans  modified  the  right  by  an  alteration 
of  the  tenure.  They  secured  to  the  indi- 
vidual his  possessions,  but  subjected  them 
to  the  operation  of  paramount  rights  and 
feudal  conditions;  yet,  the  property  still 
remained,  though  in  a  qualified  shape, 
guaranteed  from  invasion  in  any  quarter, 
and  creating  that  spirit  of  independence, 
which,  after  many  struggles  and  various 
success,  has  at  length  terminated  in  the  es- 
tablishment of    the   wisest  system  of  civi 


has  been  consecrated  b5-  the  example  and 
practice  of  so  many  ages,  was  never,  at  any 
period,  so.  well  understood  or  so  scrupulous- 
ly acted  upon,  as  at  present.  Reposing  un- 
der the  shelter  of  equal  law,  the  meanest 
subject  is  protected  in  his  possessions,  which 
cannot  be  wrested  from  him,  even  by  the 
legislature,  without  a  full  and  adequate 
equivalent.  1  he  same  salutary  influence 
oi  legislative  justice  and  legal  protection, 
which  guards  the  property  of  the  individual 
from  violation,  spreads  a  shield  over  the 
property  of"  the  public,  or  of  public  bodies. 
The  propei  ty  of  the  clergy,  any  more  than 
that  of  the  laity,  cannot,  consistently  with 
this  principle,  be  approached,  except  under 
the  sanction  of  an  act  of  the  legislature,  and 
for  a  just  compensation.  The  right  of  the 
clergy  to  their  tythes  is  of  common  law 
foundation,  and  consequently  not  to  be  af- 
fected, so  far  as  the  present  possessors  are 
concerned,  in  any  other  manner,  than  as 
any  private  property  of  an  individual,  which 
may  be  required  for  a  public  use,  that  is, 
te  of  its  value  and  an 
It  is  quite  another 
question,  how  far  it  may  or  may  not  be 
desirable,  to  continue  the  compensation  to 
the  successors  of  the  present  incumbents, 
who  hrve  a  property  in  possession  in  the  re- 
venues of  their  benefices.  To  indemnify 
the  latter  would  be  but  as  act  of  justice;  to 
continue  the  equivalent,  in  the  same  pro- 
portions, to  the  former,  must  be  a  question 
to  be  determined  by  considerations  of  ex- 
pediency.— Upon  the  scoie  of  right,  the 
clergy  of  Ireland  have  as  good  a  title  to  their 
tythes,  as  the  land  proprietors  have  to  their 
estates.  But  this  right  vests,  absolutely,  in 
the  present  incumbents  alone.  As  no  cler- 
gyman cm  look  upon  himself,  as  heir  or 
successor  to  any  benefice,  during  the  in- 
cumbency of  the  present  possessor,  no  one 
can  complain,  if  the  legislature,  in  its  justice 
and  wisdom,  should  regulate  the  succession, 
in  a  manner  most  likely  to  promote  the  ge- 
neral interests  of  the  church  establishment1. 
But  it  may  be  said,  that,  though  no  indivi- 
duals have  a  vested  right  to  the  succession, 
the  right  is  at  all  times  vested  in  the  whole 
body  of  the  clergy,  and  that,  therefore,  any- 
equivalent,  which  might  be  given  to  the 
present  incumbent,  ought  to  be  continued 
to  his  successor,  because  he  must  be  one  of 
that  body,  in  which  the  right  at  all  times, 
resides.     In  admitting   the  aggregate   right, 


Government  and   municipal   law,  that  ever      it  is  not  necessary,  that  we  should  subscribe 


existed    in   any  nation. The  security  of 

property,  therefore,  is  not  more  essential  to 
private  happiness  than  to  public  rights,  and 
+.  •       •    1.      /■  •..  1 1  :....: „i„-u:r..„    „.u:~l. 


to  the  individual  advantage.  It'  the  title  be 
in  the  whole  body,  and  not  in  the  single 
person,  who  may  be  appointed  to  succeed, 


she  principle  of  its  legal  inviolability,  which  I  it  would  follow,  that  the  benefit  of  the  sue, 
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cession  ought  to  be  extended,  as  much  as 
possible,  amongst  the  members  of  the  ag- 
gregate body.  When  a  benefice  of  two  or 
three  thousand  pounds  per  annum  falls  in, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  a  person,  emi- 
nently qualified,  could  be  procured,  to  un- 
dertake the  duty,  with  a  revenue  of  five  or 
seven  hundred  pounds  per  annum;  and 
there  can  be  as  little  question,  that  the  re- 
mainder of  the  revenue  of  such  benefice 
could  be  most  advantageously  employed,  in 
adding  to  the  amount  of  the  small  livings 
under  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum.  This, 
however,  is  not  a  subject  to  be  discussed 
here,  where  the  object  is  an  inquiry  into 
the  operation  and  effect  of  tythes,  in  Ireland, 
and  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  popular 
grievance,  that  arises  from  that  cause.  In 
this  investigation,  the  consideration  of  the 
subject  naturally  divides  itself  into  three 
distinct  points  of  view,  in  which  it  will  be 
necessary  to  regard  the  question  of  tythes  ; 
1st.  the  intrinsic  oppression  of  tythes  from 
their  partial  operation  ;  2dly.  the  aggravat- 
ed oppression  of  tythes  from  the  vexatious 
mode  of  collecting  them  .and  the  exactions 
of  proctors  and  tythe  .farmers ;  and  3dly. 
the  grievous  consequences,  that  result  to  the 
nation  from  their  inequality  of  pressure,  and 
the  discouragement  of  agriculture,  that  is 
the  consequence.  But,  before  I  proceed  to 
examine  either  of  these  heads,  1  must  an- 
ticipate an  objection,  which  may  be  made, 
namely,  that  the  property  in  (ythes  has 
been  inalienably  vested  in  the  church,  and 
is,  therefore,  not  within  the  operation  of  that 
right,  which  the  legislature  constantly  ex- 
ercises, of  disposing  of  the  property  of  any 
individual,  which  may  be  necessary  to  the 
service  of  the  state,  upon  giving  a  fair 
equivalent.  Tythes  are,  in  reality,  a  public 
property,  assigned  by  the  legislature  to  a 
particular  body,  as  a  remuneration  for  the 
performance  of  certain  public  services.  The 
same  authority,  that  conferred  the  property, 
has  the  power  of  regulating  or  altering  the 
services  to  be  performed  ;  and  it  would  be 
abstird  to  suppose,  that  it  had  not  an  equal 
control  over  the  terms  of  remuneration. 
In  fact,  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  by  abo- 
lishing tythes  of  agistment,  first  by  an  ar- 
bitrary vote  of  the  house  of  conamons,  and 
lastly  by  the  act  of  union,  has  clearly  shewn, 
that  the  clergymen  hold  their  property,  in 
tythes,  subject  to  the  discretion  and  regula- 
tion of  the  legislature. — In  order  to  form 
any  adequate  idea  of  the  severity  of  tythes, 
under  the  first  point  of  view,  in  which  I 
propose  to  look  at  their  operation,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  consider  them  in  relation  to 
justice  and  to  expediency  ;  that   is,    as  to 


their  aggravated  pressure  upon  a  small  part 
of  the  surface  of  the  country,  and  as  to  the 
policy  of  leaving  the  particular  classes, 
which,  at  present,  bear  most  of  the  burthen, 
still  liable  to  such  an  incumbrance.  The 
origin  of  tythes  lies  in  those  remote  ages, 
when  the  produce  of  agriculture  constituted 
the  principal,  if  not  the  only,  source  of 
national  income.  The  provision,  therefore, 
for  a  national  clergy  could  not  otherwise 
have  been  procured,  than  by  subjecting  the 
profits  of  la4id  to  some  charge  for  their  sup- 
port. As., rents  were  then  paid  in  kind,  so 
also  were  tythes.  Such  was  the  origin  of 
the  establishment.  Possibly  the  example  of 
the  Jewish  institution  might  have  influenced 
our  ancestors,  in  regulating  the  rate  of  this 
charge  •  and,  though  the  divine  right  was 
never  dreamed  of,  as  is  abundantly  manifest 
from  the  silence  of  the  gospel,  the  practice 
of  the  primitive  church,  and  the  glaring  dif- 
ference between  the  Jewish  and  christian 
establishments,  it  is  yet  natural  to  suppose. 
that  the  proportion  was  adopted  from  the 
institutions  of  that  nation.  Thus  did  tythes 
originate.  From  the  circumstances  of  the 
times  and  the  rate  of  contribution,  imposed 
upon  the  only  source  of  income  then  known, 
we  may  collect,  that  tythes  were,  in  their 
first  institution,  intended  to  be  a  provision 
for  the  ministers  of  a  national  religion,  pro- 
portioned to  the  respectability  of  their  si- 
tuations and  to  the  extent  and  importance 
of  the  benefits,  to  be  derived  to  society  from 
their  professional  exertions  and  instruction, 
and  that  they  were  intended  equally  and  im- 
partially to  affect  all  property.  As  every 
individual  in  the  community  participated  in 
the  services  of  the  clergy,  so  none  could 
reasonably  object  to  contribute  their  full  and 
fair  proportion  to  their  support.  The  in- 
dividual, who  contributed,  was  amply  re- 
quited in  the  pastoral  attentions  and  spiritual 
edification  of  the  order  he  supported.  This 
was  all  fair  and  just  3  both  parties  were 
punctual,  and  both  were  satisfied.  The 
consideration  followed  the  value,  which  of 
course  must  have  preceded  the  considera- 
tion. The  clergyman  received,  without  de- 
duction, the  portion  allotted  to  him  by  the 
state,  and  the  layman  was  easily  reconciled 
to  a  sacrifice  of  a  small  portion  of  his  tem- 
poral effects,  to  reward  the  services  of  those, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  watch  over  his  eternal 
interests.  But  how  different  must  the  case 
be  in  a  country,  where  the  great  mass  of 
the  population  is  of  a  different  persuasion 
from  the  clergy,  for  whose  support  tythes 
are  levied  ;  in  which,  neither  the  whole  of 
the  property,  nor  the  whole  produce  of  the 
land,  is  subjected  to  the  charge  5  in  whic^i, 
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those  who  enjoy  the  advantage  of  the  ser-  fitable  return  than  any  other  species  of  cul- 
ture, potatoes  are  consequently  estimated 
higher  in  the  clergyman's  book  of  rates, 
than  any  other  crop.  Thus  the  average 
charge  for  tythes  of  potatoes  is  fifteen  shil- 


vices  of  the  clergy,  contribute  but  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  public  provision  for  the 
establishment,  whilst  the  greatest  portion  of 
the  burthen  bears  altogether  upon  the  poorer 
classes,  who  never  derive  any  benefit  at  all 
from  the  establishment  ?  Here  considera- 
tion must  be  raised  as  the  value  sinks.  The 
spirit  of  monopoly  and  the  daemon  of  bi- 
gotry may,  and  must,  often  go  hand  in 
hand,  and  unite  to  persecute,  as  well  as  to 
collect.  The  individual,  who  is  assessed, 
looks  upon  it  as  a  severity,  to  be  compelled 
to  contribute,  what  produces  him  no  cor- 
respondent advantage.  His  ingenuity  is  ex- 
erted to  evade,  his  prejudices  instigate  him 
to  defeat  the  claim,  and  every  effort  of 
fraud,  artifice,  and  intimidation  will,  almost 
naturally,  be  essayed  to  render  the  charge 
upon  himself  light,  and  to  the  clergyman  un- 
productive. Mutual  interest,  the  only  sure 
basis  of  reciprocal  integrity  in  transactions, 
that  regard  property,  cannot  mediate,  and 
the  person,  who  is  constrained  to  pay  for 
what  he  does  not,  cannot,  or  will  not,  re- 
ceive, easily  persuades  himself  of  the  pro- 
priety of  endeavouring  to  reduce  the  con- 
sideration to  the  standard  of  the  value.  The 
clergyman  procures  his  stipend  without  sa- 
tisfaction, and  it  is  given  with  reluctance. 
The  people  loudly  murmur,  whilst  their 
turbulence  and  often  outrageous  conduct, 
become  a  source  of  general  apprehension  and 
universal  complaint.  All  parties  are  dis- 
contented, and  the  hopeless  evil,  that  gene- 
rates this  extremity  of  dissatisfaction,  and 
undermines  the  peace,  good  temper,  and 
virtue  ot  society,  grows  too  inveterate  to 
yield,  but  to  the  wisdom  of  legislative  in- 
terference.— This  short  sketch  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  convey  some  idea  of  the  state  of 
Ireland,  as  to  tythes  and  the  oppression, 
arising  from  the  intrinsic  defects  of  the  pre- 
sent system.  The  abolition  of  tythes  of 
agistment  has  narrowed  their  operation, 
from  extending  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  country,  to  that  limited  portion  of  it, 
which  is  wrought  with  much  labour  and 
heavy  expence,  in  the  various  processes  of 
agriculture,  I  mean  tillage.  The  necessity 
of  indemnifying  themselves  for  the  defi- 
ciency of  revenue,  created  by  the  exemp- 
tion of  pasture  and  feeding  grounds  from 
the  operation  of  tythes,  has  constrained  the 
clergy  to  raise  their  rates,  upon  the  small 
portion  of  land,  that  remains  subject  to  their 
charges,  infinitely  higher,  than  it  would 
otherwise  be  desirable,  or  perhaps  prudent, 
for  them  to  attempt.  And,  as  the  rates  are 
always  regulated  by  the  value  of  the  parti- 
cular crop,  and  potatoes  yield  a  more  pre 


lings  per  acre,  for  wheat  thirteen,  bailey 
thirteen,  bere  thirteen,  oats  eight,  and 
meadow  lane]  five.  These  charges  some- 
times vary  considerably  in  different  districts, 
but  the  variation  is,  as  often  above,  as  be- 
low, the  averages  here  stated.  Barley,  for 
instance,  and  potatoes  are  often  charged  one 
guinea,  and  one  guinea  and  a  half,  in  parti- 
cular places,  per  acre.  Such  local  exor- 
bitance, however,  is  only  to  be  incidentally 
noticed.  The  object  of  this  paper  is  not  to 
exaggerate  grievances,  but  to  collect  unde- 
niable data,  and  make  them  the  foundation 
of  general  and  indisputable  results.  The 
various  averages  above  stated  will  give  one 
general  average  of  eleven  shillings  per  acre. 
The  amount  of  revenue  of  the  Irish  church 
establishment  has  usually  been  estimated  at 
half  a  million  annually  ;  but  without  im- 
puting any  sinister  motives  to  those,  who 
estimate  it  at  that  sum,  and  who  take  infinite 
pains  to  represent  the  Irish  clergy,  as  in  a 
state  of  comparative  poverty,  I  must  be  al- 
lowed to  carry  my  estimate  of  the  annual 
amount  of  tythes  much  higher.  I  believe  it 
to  belittle  short  of  one  million,  but  I  shall 
take  it,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  all  possibility 
of  cavil,  at  eight  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds.  Now  by  applying  my  general 
average  charge  per  acre  to  this  sum,  that  is, 
by  dividing  this  sum  by  eleven  shillings,  we 
shall  find  that  the  whole  number  of  acres, 
liable  to  the  charge,  does  not  exceed  fifteen 
hundred  thousand,  five  hundred  thousand  of 
which  are  cultivated  by  the  labouring  poor, 
which,  at  fifteen  shillings  per  acre,  pay  to 
the  establishment  three  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  pounds,  being  nearly  one  half  of 
its  whole  tevenue.  There  is  but  one  other 
datum  necessary,  towards  a  clear  conception 
of  this  question,  in  relation  to  the  justice  of 
the  case.  The  whole'  surface  of  Ireland  is 
estimated  at  fifteen  millions  of  acres.  The 
following  results  then  follow  obviously.  One- 
tenth  of  the  superficial  contents  of  Ireland 
bears  the  whole  weight  of  the  tythe  establish- 
ment ;  one  third  of  that  proportion,  being 
one  thirtieth  of  the  whole,  is  charged  with 
nearly  one  halt  of  the  v  hole  tythe  establish- 
ment ;  that  proportion  of  the  population, 
which  has  no  proper'} ,  is  compelled  to  pay  to 
clergymen,  from  whom  they  derive  no  ad- 
vantage, nearly  one  half  of  their  whole  pro- 
vision, levied  off  one  thirtieth  of  the  surface 
of  Ireland,  whilst  the  remainder  of  the  po- 
pulation   of    that   country,    possessing   die 
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whole  of  the  property  in  it,  contribute  little 
more  than  the  other  half  of  the  provision  for 
their  own  clergy,  from  twenty-nine  thirtieths 
of  the  superficial   contents  of  the  country. 
Is  it  necessary  to  add   another  observation 
to  prove   the  iniquity  of   such   a  state  of 
things  ?    Would  it  not  be  an  insult  to  a  man 
of  common  sense,  to  attempt  to  give  a  di- 
rection to  his  feelings  or  his  indignation,  by 
any  remarks,  calculated  to  impress  the  ex- 
pediency of  some  modification  ?    This  state- 
ment speaks  for  itself,   and  requires  not  far- 
ther comment  or  illustration. — I  come  now 
to  consider  the  grievances,  arising  from  the 
vexatious  manner,  in  which  tythes  are  col- 
lected   in  Ireland,  first  premising,    that,  in 
general,   these  vexations  are  not  imputable 
to  the  clergy,  for,    if  the  real  fact  were 
known,   it  would  appear,  that,   so  far  from 
gaining,  they  lose  by  most  of  those  trans- 
actions, which   constitute   the   oppressions, 
of  which  so  many  and  so  just  complaints 
are  made.     The  clergyman  cannot  manage 
his  own  concerns  in  tythes,  because,  in  the 
event  of  litigation,   he  cannot   be  a  witness 
in  his  own  cause,  and  a  direct  interference, 
in  such  worldly  transactions,  would  be  de- 
rogatory from  the  character  and  sanctity  of 
his   official  functions.       He  is,     therefore, 
both  from  feeling  and  from  necessity, obliged 
to  employ  agents  to  manage  his  business,  and 
it  is,  not  unfrequently,  the  fault  of  his  pa- 
rishioners, by  their  harrassing  opposition  to 
his  interests,  that  he  withdraws  himself  al- 
together  from  any  concern  with  them,  and 
lets  the  tythes  of  his  benefice  to   a   tythe 
farmer.     When  a  clergyman  does  not  resort 
to  this  course,  he  employs  an  agent,  who  is 
called  a  proctor,  to  superintend  the  admi- 
nistration  of  his  temporal  concerns  in  the 
parish,  in  the  collection  of  tythes  and  the 
adjustment  of  a  composition  for  them.    The 
proctor  is  usually  allowed  ten   per  cent,  by 
his  employer,  upon  the  gross  income  of  the 
parish.      If  this  were  all,  there  would  be 
no  just  ground  of  complaint.     Bat  the  proc- 
tor, not  content  with  this  allowance,  levies 
an   infinitely   larger  income  from   the  pa- 
rishioners, under  the  head  of  fees.     To  give 
a  clear  view  of  this  point,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  state,  briefly,  the  manner,    in  which 
the  business  of  the  composition  for  tythes 
is  conducted.     In  the  spring  of  the  year,  the 
proctor  and  his  assistants  make  a  tour  of  the 
parish,  in  order  to  estimate,  by  inspection, 
the  growing    hopes  of   the    husbandman's 
toil.     The  value,  they  set  upon  each  parti- 
cular crop,  is  set  down  in  a  book,  the  black 
register  of  their  extortions ;  and  the  entries 
}n   this  book   govern  their  conduct,    when 
they   come  to  regulate  the  composition  in 
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gathered   in,  a  meeting  of  the  parishioners 
is  summoned  to  attend  the  proctor,  and  of- 
ten the  clergyman,  for  the  purpose  of  tythe 
letting.     Each  individual  agrees  to  a  com- 
position for  his  own  tythes,  and,  as  a  year's 
time  is  generally  given  for  the  payment,  he 
passes  a  promissory  note  for  the  amount, 
first  paying  the  proctor  his  fees.     It  should 
be  observed,  however,  that,  when  the  owner 
of  the  crop  refuses  to  agree  to  the   compo- 
sition demanded,  his  tythes  are  sold  to  an- 
other person.     There  is  no  such  practice,  as 
setting  out   the  tythe    for  the  clergyman  to 
draw  it.     If  two  or  three,  in  a  parish,  were 
to  give  notice  to  that  effect,  it  would  be 
considered  a  conspiracy  against  the  clergy- 
man, and  ample  damages  would  be  recover- 
able.    The  fees  of  the  proctor,  to  which  he 
can  have  no  legal  right,  he  being  the   ser- 
vant of  the  parson  and  sufficiently  paid  by 
his  employer,  amount  to  ten  per  cent,  nomi- 
nally upon  the  composition,  but  infinitely 
exceed  that  sum  by  means  of  his  fraud  and 
exactions.     Every  sum,  under  ten  shillings, 
compounded  for  tythe,  he  charges  as  ten  ; 
and  every  sum,  over  ten  and  under  twenty, 
he  charges  as  twenty,  so  that   by  rating  all 
the  intermediate  sums,  as  the  decimals  next 
above  them,  and  imposing  a  fee  upon  each, 
as  for  such  decimal,  he  levies  an  exorbitant 
average  of  direct  and  compound  per  cen- 
tage,  of  not  less  than  twenty  per  cent,  upon 
the  whole  amount  of  the  compositon.     The 
tythe  farmer  also  following  up  the  principle, 
upon  which  he  rents  a  parish,  disposes  of  the 
tythes  to  the  highest  bidder.     In  his  train 
are  valuers,    bidders,    canters   and    process 
servers,    and    the  whole   tribe    of    popular 
pests.      The  proctor  strips,    but    the  tythe 
farmer   scourges  his  victims.       Should  the 
owner  of  the  crop  be  disposed  to  compound 
for  his  tythes,  at  any  reasonable  rate,  a  bid- 
der is  at  hand  to  enhance  the  price  ;   should 
he  hesitate   to  raise   his  proposal   to  the  ad- 
'  vanced   offer,  a   canter  steps  in,   and  inter- 
cepts the  natural  claim,  which  the  cultivator 
has,  to  become  the  purchaser  of  the  fruits  of 
his  own  industry.     So  that,    whether  com- 
pounding or  not  compounding,   between  the 
bidders  puffing,   the  canters  unprincipled  in- 
terference, and  the  exorbitance  of  the  tythe 
farmer,  the  husbandman  is  sure  to  be  the  sa- 
crifice.    Whenever  a  parish  is   let,  by  the 
clergyman,  to  a  tythe  farmer,  he  uniformly 
reserves  the  whole  income,  which  he  an- 
tecedently derived  from  it,  deducting  only 
the  allowance  of  ten  per  cent  usually  given 
to  proctors.     Jn  a  parish,  so  cifcumstan  ed, 
the  profits  of  the  tythe  farmer  arise  princi- 
pally from  the  plunder  of  the  people.     The 
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clergyman  continues  to    receive  the   same 
amount  of  income,  but  his  pari shi oners  are 
subjected    to   contributions,    commensurate 
with  the  avarice  and  rapacity  of  his repre- 
sentative, the   tythe  farmer.       Twenty  per 
cent,  falls  infinitely  short  of  the  amount  of 
such  exactions,  which  frequently  equal,  and 
sometimes  exceed,    the  income  reserved    by 
the  clergyman.      It    will   be   obvious    from 
this,  that,  at  the  very  lowest  calculation,  an 
addition  of  one  fifth  is    thus   made,   to  the 
burthen  of tythes,  not  for  the  support  of  the 
clergy,   but  for  the  advantage   of  those  mis- 
creants, who  so  unfeelingly  traffic  upon  the 
distresses  of  their  native  country.     The  evil, 
however,  does  not  stop  here.     Not  content 
with  the  allowance  made  by  the  clergyman, 
equal  to  his  proctor's  salary,  and  the  amount 
of  his  exactions  in  the  gross,    the  tythe  far- 
mer swells  the  black  list  of  his  enormities, 
by  exacting  the  same  amount  of  tees  as  the 
proctor.     Enough  has  now  been    seated    to 
enable  any  man  of  common  sense,  employ- 
ing only  the  most  superficial  observation,   to 
estimate   the  average  of  the  aggregate  and 
arbitrary  contributions,  wrung  from  the  agri- 
culture of  the  country  and   the  industry  of 
the    poor,  by  these  vile   agents  of  popular 
grievances,    the  tythe  farmers  and   proctors. 
The  allowance    from  the  clergyman   to  his 
proctor  is  ten  percent.,   which,  with  twenty 
per  cent.,  the  estimated  amount  of  his  illegal 
fees,  gives  him  a  revenue  of  thirty  per  cent, 
upon  that  proportion  of  the  tythe  establish- 
ment,   which    is    managed   by    him.     The 
tythe  farmer,  on  the  other    hand,  has   the 
same  profits,   under   the   same   heads,  with 
the  addition  of  at  least  twenty  per  cent.,  the 
lowest  profit  which  he  can  derive  from  his 
faun   in    the  tythes.     Taking   the  profits  of 
the  proctor,  therefore,  at  thirty  percent.,  and 
those  of  the  tythe  farmer  at  fifty  per  cent., 
the  aggregate  of  both  is  eighty,  which  gives 
a  general  average,  upon  all  the  tythes  in  the 
kingdom,  of  forty  per  cent.,  as  the  measure 
of  their  oppression.     This  subject   will  ap- 
pear with,  more  cogency  by  reducing  these 
general    statements   to  a   definite  result    in 
specific   sums,     dims   an   establishment   of 
eight  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds, 
at  forty  per  cent,,  yields  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  pounds  to  proctors  and  tythe 
farmers ;  and,  or  this  sum,  one  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  pounds  are  paid  by  the  labour- 
ing classes*     It  would  be  idle  to  weaken  this 
case  by  superfluous  declamation  or  argument. 
If  the   melancholy  picture   of  popular  suf- 
fering, exhibited  in  this  detail,  produce  no 
conviction  of  the  magnitude  of  the  grievance 
and    the  urgency  nf  redress,  no  human  co- 
louring  can  give  it   a  more  imposing  form, 
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or  more  expressive  features.    The  characters 
are  so  legible  and  distinct,  that  even  he  who 
runs,     may    read,    and  the    most    transient 
glance  must  carry  conviction  to  any  suscep- 
tible mind. — I   am  disposed   to  think,  that 
even  the  deputation,  from  the  self-constitut- 
ed Hibernian  society,    though  wholly  intent 
upon   schemes   of  evangelical  amelioration, 
could  not  have  overlooked  the  evidence  of 
temporal  misery  presented  in  every  stage  of 
their  rapid   progress   through  Ireland.      It  is 
true,  these  gentlemen   travelled   with    such 
velocity,  and    were   so  exclusively  taken  up 
with  the  importance  of  their  mission,    that 
they  may  not,    posaibly,    have  been  as  ob- 
servant, as  men,  who  should  mix,  considera- 
tions of  sublunary  comforts,  with  their  views 
for   promoting  the  spiritual    welfare   of   a 
nation.     Yet,  if  they  did  not  resign   them- 
selves to  actual  slumbers,,  or  to  religious  re- 
veries, the  moment  they  entered   the  mail 
coach,  which  alone  could  have  enabled  them 
to  travel  over  so  large  a  space,  in    so  short  a 
time,   if  their  eyes  were  competent  to  the 
ordinary    functions  of  organs  of  vision,  or 
their  minds  susceptible  of  common  impres- 
sions, they  must  have  perceived  enough   to 
satisfy  them  of  the  practical  misery  of  the 
country,  notwithstanding  their  spiritual  pro- 
scription of  the  great  mass  of  its  inhabitants. 
<  >f  4II    the   publications  upon   the  state  of 
Ireland,  that  I  have  seen,    the    report  of  a 
deputation,   from  the   Hibernian  society,    is 
the  most  reprehensible  and  mischievous.  It  is 
from  the  first  to   the   last   an   uninterrupted 
tissue  of  ignorance,    presumption,   bigotry, 
and  intolerance.    The  individuals,  who  com- 
posed that  deputation,  may  be  good  and  well 
intentioned   men,   as  well  as    the  misguided 
members  of  the  society,   that  deputed  them 
to  their  mission.     Eut,  surely,  the  abstract 
merit  of  good  intention   cannot  sanctify  the 
actual  violation  of  every  principle  of  candor, 
moderation,  and  decency.     If  this  assuming 
deputation  had   laid   in   their  claim  to   in- 
spiration,   they  might  have  some  colour  of 
claim  to  the  credit,  which   they  confidently 
expect   to  be  given   to    their  report.     But, 
without  the  agency  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  it 
is   impossible,  that  it  should  be    exempted 
from    the  application  of  those  rules  of-  ra- 
tional consideration,  which  decide  upon  the 
merits  of  all  human  productions.     The   de- 
putation set  out   from   Dublin  on  their  pro- 
gress, on  the  thirty-first  of  last  July,  and 
after  visiting   Kilkenny,   Clonmel,  \Vater- 
ford,    Cork,    Limerick.    Gort,    Tuam,    Ar- 
magh,   Dundalk,   and  Drogheda,    they   rt> 
turned    on    the    nineteenth    of    August    to 
Dublin,  after  having  performed  a  journey  of 
between  etghj  and   nine  hundred  miles,  m 
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twenty  days.  It  will,  surely,  be  obvious  to 
every  unprejudiced  mind,  that,  in  so  short  a 
time,  and  in  the  precipitancy  of  such  a  rapid 
transit  through  a  country,  no  idea  could  be 
formed  of  the  exterior  manners,  still  less  of 
the  internal  principles  of  a  people,  which 
would  warrant  any  person,  having  a  regard  for 
his  character  or  lor  truth,  in  making  any  po- 
sitive assertion  upon  the  subject,  even  with- 
out committing  the  principles  of  a  society, 
professing  to  have  been  formed  for  lona 
fide  public  purposes.  In  reality,  the  report 
appears  to  have  been  drawn  up  with  a  view 
to  the  objects  of  the  society,  but  without 
any  reference  whatever  to  the  actual  state  of 
religion  in  Ireland.,  and  the  mission  of  the 
deputation  was  adopted  purely  as  a  sanction 
for  its  publication.  The  fabricators  of  this 
more  than  monkish  document  of  religious 
exclusion  never  once  thought,  that  their 
production  would  be  ever  minutely  exa- 
mined, and  trusted  to  the  credulity  of  the 
British  public,  which  swallows  with  avidity 
every  tale  respecting  Ireland,  and  to  the 
habitual  apathy  of  those,  acquainted  with 
the  real  st3te  of  that  country. — But  the  no- 
tice I  have  taken  of  this  report,  has  diverted 
me,  for  the  present,  from  the  consideration  of 
the  grievous  effects  of  the  operation  of  tythes 
on  the  agriculture  of  Ireland.  I  could  not, 
however,  resist  the  impulse  of  indignation, 
I  felt,  at  finding  a  few  enthusiasts,  daring 
enough  to  put  up  a  whole  nation  to  the  ban 
of  sectarian  interdiction.  The  officiousness 
of  these  zealots  will  be  productive  of  se- 
rious consequences,  if  not  restrained  by  the 
timely  interposition  of  some  competent  au- 
thority. The  few  observations,  that  I  have 
made  upon  their  presumptuous  publication, 
will,  I  hope,  have  the  effect  of  inducing 
those,  who  may  see  them,  to  reflect,  before 
they  receive  the  ipse  dixits  of  a  body,  so 
constituted  and  conducted,  as  the  criterion 
of  the  religious  state  of  a  calumniated  peo- 
ple, or  a  proof  of  the  impartiality  and  jus- 
tifiable zeal  of  an  officious  and  intolerant 
communion  of  sectarists.  I  shall  take  my 
leave  of  these  evangelising  gentry,  for  the 
present,  having  already  encroached  too  far 
upon  your  indulgence,  but  shall  seize  an- 
other opportunity,  with  your  permission, 
after  I  shall  have  detailed  the  actual  griev- 
ances of  Ireland,  to  resume  this  subject,  in 
order  to  expose  the  absurdity,  infatuation, 
and  dangerous  tendency  of  the  projects,  and 
modes  proposed  for  executing  the  projects, 
of  this  intemperate  and  intolerant   society, 

and  of  their  post  travelling  missionaries. 

I  am,   Sir,  &c— • —  Vinpex. — London,  Feb. 
9th.   180S. 


OFFICIAL   PAPERS. 
England. Order  in  Council,   relating  to 

Portugal  and    the  Brazils,    dated  Jan.  0, 

1808. 

At  the  Court  at  the  Queen's  Palace,  the 
Oth   of  January,    1808,   present,  the   King's 

Moss   Excellent    Majesty    in    Council. 

Whereas  it  is  expedient,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  subjects  of  her  Most  Faithful  Majesty, 
and  during  the  interruption  in  commercial 
correspondence  between  Great  Britain  and 
Portugal,  that  rlaims  should  be  permitted  to 
be  given  for  Portuguese  property  brought  in 
and  detained  by  his  Majesty's  ships  of  war 
and  privateers  ;  his  Majesty  is  pleased,  by 
and  with  the  advice  of  his  Privy  Council,  to 
order,  and  it  is  hereby  ordered,  that  claims 
for  Portuguese  property,  given  by  persons 
duly  authorised  by.  the  owners,  or  by  the 
Consul  or  other  person  authorised  by  the 
Portuguese  Minister  resident  at  this  Court, 
shall  be  admitted  in  the  High  Court  of  Ad- 
miralty ;  and  it  is  further  ordered,  that  im- 
mediate restitution  shall  pass  of  all  such  pro- 
perty as  shall  appear  by  the  bills  of  hiding  or 
other  documents  found  on  board  Poituguese 
ships,  coming  from  Portuguese  settlements 
to  the  ports  of  Portugal,  to  belong  to  her 
Most  Faithful  Majesty,  or  to  any  of  her  sub- 
jects residing  at  the  date  of  this  order,  in  the 
Brazils,  or  in  any  foreign  settlement  belong- 
ing to  her  crown,  or  in  England,  or  in  any 
country  in  amity  with  his  Majesty,  upon  a 
general  claim  for  eveiy  such  ship  and  goods, 
given  by  the  consul  under  the  authority 
aforesaid  ;  and  it  is  further  ordered,  that  the 
property  of  the  subjects  of  her  Most  Faith- 
ful Majesty,  at  the  date  of  this  order,  resi- 
ding in  Portugal  either  belonging  to  them 
separately,  or  jointly  with  subjects  residing 
in  the  Brazils,  or  other  places  beforemen- 
tioned,  shall  be  pronounced  to  belong  as 
claimed,  upon  a  general  claim  given  for  the 
same)  on  board  such  Portuguese  ships  as 
aforesaid  j  and  it  is  further  ordered,  that  the 
property  last-mentioned,  as  well  as  all 
other  property,  under  private  claims  already 
given  or  to  be  given,  and  pronounced  to  be 
Portuguese  property,  and  belonging  to  per- 
sons resident  in  Portugal  at  the  date  of  this 
order,  shall  remain  subject  to  his  Majesty's 
further  orders  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  shall 
be  put  into  the  joint' custody  of  agents  to  be 
named  on  behalf  of  his  Majesty,  and  on  be- 
half of  the  Portuguese  Minister  resident  at 
this  court,  or  of  any  claimant ;  and  that  such 
parts  thereof  as  are  perishable,  or  which  it 
may  be  otherwise  expedient  to  sell,  shall  be 
sold  by  the  aforesaid  agents,  under  commis- 
sions to  be  issued  by  the  High  Court  ot  Ad- 
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miralty,  and  the  proceeds  thereof  deposited 
in  the  said  court : — And  the  Right  Honour- 
able the  Lords  Commissioners  of  his  Majesty's 
Treasury,  his  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries 
of  State,  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  the  Judges  of  the  High 
Court  of  Admiralty  and  Courts  of  Vice- Ad- 
miralty, are  to  take  the  necessary  measures 
herein  as  to  them  shall  respectively  apper- 
tain.— W.  Fawkenek. 


France. Commercial     Decree,      signed 

Napoleon,   and  dated  at   the  ThuiUeries, 
Jan.  11,  1808. 

Napoleon,  &c.  upon  the  report  of  our 
Minister  of  Finances,  seeing  our  decrees  of 
the  23d  November  and  11th  December, 
1807;  with  the  concurrence  of  our  Coun- 
cil of  State  we  have  decreed  and  do  decree 
as  follows: — Art.  1.  When  a  vessel  shall 
enter  into  a  French  port,  or  in  that  of  a 
country  occupied  by  our  armies,  any  man  of 
the  crew,  or  a  passenger,  who  shall  declare 
to  the  principal  of  the  Custom  House,  that 
the  said  ship  comes  from  England  or  her  co- 
lonies or  countries  occupied  by  English 
troops,  or  that  it  has  been  visited  by  an  Eng- 
lish vessel,  shall  receive  a  third  part  of  the 
produce  of  the  net  sale  of  the  ship  and  cargo, 
jf  it  is  known  that  his  declaration  is  exact. — 
Art.  2.  The  principal  of  the  Custom  House, 
who  shall  receive  the  declaration  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  article,  shall,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Commissary  of  Police,  who 
shall  be  called  on  for  that  purpose,  and  the 
two  principal  custom  house  officers  of  the 
port,  shall  cause  each  of  the  crew  and  pas- 
sengers to  undergo,  separately,  the  interro- 
gatory prescribed  by  the  second  article  of  out 
decree  of  the  23d  November,  180/. — Art. 
3.  Any  functionary  or  agent  of  government, 
who  shall  be  convicted  of  having  favoured 
the  contravention  of  our  decrees  of  the  23d 
of  November  and  l/th  December,  1807, 
shall  be  prosecuted  in  the  criminal  court  of 
the  department  of  the  Seine,  which  shall  be 
formed  into  a  special  tribunal  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  punished,  if  convicted,  as  if  guilty 
of  high  treason. — Art.  4.  Our  ministers  are 
charged,  each  in  his  respective  department, 
with  the  execution  of  the  present  decree. 


Holland. — Decree  against  Sweden,  signed 
hi  t  lie  King  of  Holland,  and  dated  on  the 
IS  th  of  January,  1808. 

Louis  Napoleon,   by  the  grace  of  God 
and  the  constitution    of  the  kingdom,  King 

of  Holland,   and  Constable  of  France. ■ 

Whereas  we  have  received  information  that 
the  orders  adopted  relative  to  the  blockade  of 
the  British  islands,  have  not  been  carried  in- 


to execution  with  like  force  against  Swedish 
ships;  and  whereas  this  kingdom  is  equally 
at  war  with  Sweden  and  England, — We  have 

decreed,    and  hereby  decree  as  follows  : > 

Art.  I.  Every  Swedish  ship  which  shall  en- 
ter the  ports  of  this  kingdom  shall  be  .im- 
mediately seized,  and  also  all  Swedish  mer- 
chandize shall  be  confiscated. — II.  All  Swe- 
dish subjects,  who  may  have  heretofore  ex- 
ercised diplomatic  functions  within  our 
kingdom,  or  who  may  have  served  as  con- 
suls or  commercial  agents,  and  who  still  re- 
main in  Holland,  are  required  to  leave  the 
kingdom  immediately  upon  the  publication, 
of  this  decree. — III.  All  other  Swedish  sub- 
jects who  may  be  found  in  our  ports,  or 
other  parts  of  our  kingdom,  shall  immediate- 
ly be  arrested,  and  treated  as  prisoners  of 
war. — IV.  The  measures  nf  present  in  force 
for  the  blockade  of  the  British  islands,  shall, 
in  like  manner,  and  without  exception,  be 
made  applicable  to  Sweden. — V.  Our  minis- 
ters of  finance,  justice,  and  police,  are 
charged  with  the  execution  of  the  present 
decree,  which  shall  be  proclaimed  at  all 
places  where  its  publication  may  be  neces- 
sary. 

Prussia. Declaration    against  England, 

Dated  at  Munich,  Dec.  1,  1807. 
The  King  being  obliged,  by  the  27th 
article  of  the  treaty  of  peace  of  Tilsit,  con- 
cluded on  the  gth  of  July,  1 807,  to  shut, 
without  exception,  the  Prussian  ports  and 
states  against  the  trade  and  navigation  of 
England,  as  long  as  the  present  war  lasted 
between  England  and  France,  his  Majesty 
i  has  not  hesitated  to  take  progressively  the 
most  appropriate   measures  to  fulfil  his  en- 

gagemenls. In  directing  these  measures, 

his  Majesty  did  not  dissemble  the  prejudice 
and  loss  which  would  result  to  the  commerce 
of  his  dominions  in  general  and  that  of  his 
subjects,  who,  by  a  long  series  of  misfor- 
tunes, have  acquired  new  rights  to  his  pater- 
nal solicitude  and  benevolence ;  but  his  Ma- 
jesty yielded  to  the  consolatory  hope,  that 
the  mediation  offered  by  Russia,  to  England, 
by  accelerating  the  return  of  a  definitive 
peace  between  G.  Britain  and  France,  would 
soon  bring  about  an  order  of  things  more 
congenial  to  the  particular  interests  of  each 
power. — The  King  has  been  deceived  in  his 
jest  expectation  ;  the  events  that  have  taken 
place  since,  and  which  are  too  well  known 
to  render  it  necessary  to  recapitulate  them, 
far  from  bringing  the  so  much  desired  period 
of  general  peace  nearer,  have  only  placed  it 
at  a  greater  distance. — All  communication  is 
broken  off  between  Russia  and  England. 
The  declaration  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor 
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of  all  theRussias,  published  on  the  26th  Oct. 
proves  that  there  is  no  longer  any  relation  be- 
tween those  two  powers.  His  Prussian  Ma- 
jesty, intimately  connected  by  all  his  rela- 
tions with  the  cause  and  system  of  the  conti- 
nental neighbouring  and  friendly  powers, 
has  no  other  rules  of  conduct  than  his  duties 
founded  upon  the  interests  of  his  states,  aud 
the  obligation  contracted  by  a  solemn  treaty. 
— Confounably  to  these  principles  his  Ma- 
jesty, setting  aside  those  considerations 
which  he  had  hitherto  respected,  in  the  vain 
hope  tor  a  speedy  general  pacification ; 
and  having  refused,  since  the  mission  of 
Lord  Hutchinson,  to  receive  at  his  court  any 
English  diplomatic  agent,  has  just  ordered 
his  legation  at  London  to  quit  England  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  return  to  the  Continent. 
— His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  in  ma- 
king known  the  resolutions  which  his  en- 
gagements and  the  interest  of  his  monarchy 
impose  upon  him  as  a  duty,  declares  by  these 
presents,  that,  till  the  restoration  of  a  defini- 
tive peace  between  the  two  belligerent  pow- 
ers, there  shall  be  no  relation  between  Prus- 
sia and  England. — Frederick  William. 
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Portugal. Decree    ly    General   Junot 

fur    confiscating  English  property. — Dec. 
4,  1807- 

Ail  goods,  jewels,  and  silver,  as  well  as 
moveable  and  landed  property  of  any  nature 
whatsoever,  belonging  to  any  individual  sub- 
ject to  Great  Britain,  found  in  any  territory 
of  the  Portuguese  dominions,  shall  he  con- 
fiscated — All  goods  of  British  manufacture, 
of  any  kind  whatsoever,  shall  be  also  confis- 
cated.  It  is  expressly  ordained,    that  any 

person  of  whatever  class,  who  shall  have  in 
his  possession  any  sum  or  goods  belonging  to 
subjects  of  Great  Britain,  shall  appear  and 
declare  the  same  in  the  course  of  three  days, 
at  the  Secretary's  Office,  M.  Legoy,  appoint- 
ed commissary  ad  interim,  whose  residence 
is  at  No.  10,  opposite  the  Fountain  of  the 
Loretto  ;  and  in  the  interior  parts  of  Portu- 
gal these  declarations  are  to  be  made  before 

the  magistrate  of  the  place. Any  person 

who  shall  not  make  a  true  and  exact  declara- 
tion, shall  forfeit  ten  times  the  sum  of  the 
object  so  declared,  and  shall  receive  besides 
corporal  punishment,  if  the  object  should  de- 
serve such.— Any  goods  or  property  which 
may  have  been  any  ways  concealed  by  either 
Portuguese  or  French  merchants,  or  those  of 
any  other   nation,    shall  be  declared  in  the 

same  manner  under  the  like   penalties. 

The  administrator  general  of  the  finances, 
and  the  regency  council,  are  charged  with 
K*ie  execution  of  this  decree, 


■Proclamation    of  the  Inqui- 
sitor   General.      Dated  at   Lisbon,    under 
the  Seal  of  the  Holy  Office,  Dec.  22,  1  SO;. 
Don  Joseph  Maria   de    Mello,    titular 
bishop  of  Algalva,  inquisitor-general  of  this 
kingdom,  member  of  her  majesty's  council, 
and  her  confessor. — To  all  the  faithful  of  the 
holy  church,  health,  peace,  and  the  grace  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  our  Saviour  and  God. 

The  place  of  inquisitor  general  of  this 

kingdom  which  we  occupy,  unworthy  of  it 
as  we  are  ;  the  holy  episcopal  character  with 
which  we  are  invested  ;  the  exemplary  zeal 
with  which  the  most  eminent  and  venerable 
cardinal  patriarch  of  Lisbon  has  just  recom- 
mended, with  so  touching  an  unction,  in  his 
last  pastoral  letter,  the  preservation  of  tran- 
quillity, peace,  and  Christian  union,  neces- 
sary in  all  times,  and  above  all  in  the  pre- 
sent; all  these  considerations  impose  upon 
us  the  duty  of  concurring  on  our  side,  and  as 
far  as  we  can,  in  a  salutary  object,  and  with- 
out which  we  cannot  hope  for  any  happiness 
either  upon  earth,  or,  which  ought  more  to 
concern  us,  in  the  life  to  come.  We  address 
them  to  all  the  faithful  of  the  ho!v  church, 
to  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  and  kingdom, 
we  conjure  them  to  be  attentive  and  docile, 
to  the  wise  and  pacific  instructions  of  their 
ver.erable  father  and  pastor,  in  a  circum- 
stance which  concerns  their  present  fate  and 
their  eternal  happiness.  We  can  do  nothing- 
better  than  to  recall  to  them  the  paternal  ad- 
vice of  that  great  prelate.  Let  them  consi- 
der the  situation  in  which  we  are,  the  fa- 
vours which  the  Divine  Goodness  has  heap- 
ed upon  lts,  in  the  midst  of  our  tribulations  .- 
let  them  bless  God  in  all  things;  let  them 
adore  with  an  humble  and  contriie  heart  the 
immutable  decrees  of  Providence,  and  let 
them  be  grateful  for  the  innumerable  bene- 
fits we  have  received  from  his  all-powerful 
hand,— Let  us  reckon  amongst  these  signal 
benefits,  the  peace  and  good  order  which 
have  and  do  reign  in  this  kingdom  since  a 
great  army  has  come  to  our  succour. — We 
are  certain  of  our  happiness  if  we  know  how 
to  profit  by  it — we  enjoy  equal  security  boih 

in  our  houses  and  out. Let  us  not  forcer 

that  we  owe  these  advantages  to  the  zeal  and 
activity  of  the  general  in  chief  who  com- 
mands us,  and  whose  virtues  we  have  long 
known;  that  the  army  which  is  in  the  midst 
of  us  is  that  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  and  King  or  Italy,  Napoieon  the 
Great;  that  that  Monarch  his  been  sent  by 
God  to  protect  religion,  and  render  p?op!« 
happy;  that  he  will  pour  upon  us  the  bu- 
sings of  peace,  if  we  love  each  other  with 
fraternal  charity — that    by  that    .means   reli- 
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gion  and  its  ministers  will  always  be  respect- 
ed, and  that  in  fine  we  shall  enjoy  all  sorts 
of  happiness  it' we  shew  ourselves  worthy  of 
such  great  protection.  It  is  thus  that  we 
ought  to  conduct  ourselves  to  accomplish 
faithfully  the  precepts  of  the  I  ord,  whocotn- 
tnands  us  to  obey  power,  not  through  fear, 
hut  through  a  duty  of  conscience. — Let  us 
incessantly  have  before  our  eyes  the  touch- 
ing exhortations  which  the  venerable  pastor 
of  this  citv  and  diocese  has  addressed  to  his 
flock,  to  unite  them  in  Christian  charity,  and 
to  obtaia  peace  and  repose,  of  which  we  have 
so  much  need;  and  because  that  object  is  of 
the  greatest  importance,  even  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  pnritv  of  our  faith,  we  conjure 
all  the  deputies  of  the  council  general  of  in- 
quisition and  other  ministers  of  the  holy  of- 
fice, to  unite  their  zeal  to  ours  to  maintain 
and  consolidate  the  public  tranquillity. — We 
recommend  it  especially  to  all  the  regulars  in 
general,  and  to  each  in  particular,  to  give,  in 
all  circumstances,  the  example  of  perfect 
submission,  as  it  becomes  the  ministers  of  a 
God  of  Peace,  who  offer  daily  the  sacrifice 
ot  propitiation,  and  who  ought  to  be  models 
of  evangelical  perfection  to  the  people. — 
We  exhort  them  to  recall  without  ceasing 
to  the  faithful  their  duties,  and  above  all  to 
impress  them  with  this  truth,  that  there  ne- 
ve r  can  be  too  much  pe  tee  and  union.  And 
in  order  that  our  letter  may  reach  all  the  tri-  j 
liun&ts  of  inquisition  in  the  kingdom,  we  • 
have  caused  it  to-be  stuck  up  and  published  j 
in  the  churches  of  our  district,  in  theaccus-  | 
tomed  form, 

Denmark. Dispatches  published  by 

Denmark,   relative   to    the    Copen- 
hagen   Expedition. Published  in 

January,  1808. 
Extract  of  a  Report  from  M-  Rist ,  formerly 
Charge  d'affaires  from  Denmark  to  the 
English  Court,  to  the  Minister  of  State, 
Count  Bents tcrff. — London,  2/th  Sept. 
1807. 

It  was  probably  to  give  more  weight  to 
those  considerations,  which  Mr.  Canning 
proposed  to  me,  by  reading  to  me  yesterday 
his  first  minute  of  the  proposition  of  the 
Court  of  London,  that  he  thought  it  right  to 
add  10  a' brief  exposure  of  the  consequences 
which  the  refusal  on  our  part  to  treat  would 
be  attended  with.     He  then  read  to  me  the 

following  five  menaces. It   contained — 

1.  The  confiscation  of  all  the  vessels  already 
detained,  and  yet  to  be  detained.  2  The 
capture  of  our  colonies.     3.  The  destruction 
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of  our  trade.  4.  The  possibility  of  being 
obliged  to  introduce  Swedish  troops  into 
Copenhagen  5.  The  necessity  which  might 
arise  of  rewarding  and  indemnifying  his 
Swedish  Majesty  with  the  possession  of  Nor- 
way.—  Mr.  Canning  judged  it  fit  to  leave  out 
(hoc  menaces  in  the  copy  of  the  verbal  note 
which  lie  sent  me. 

Extract   of  a  Report  from  the   Same  to  the 
Same.      London,  Oct.  2,  J807. 

I  thought  Mr.  Merry  had  taken  his  de- 
parture, when  he  called  on  me  yesterday, 
and  told  me,  that  intelligence,  received  by 
government,  had  retarded  his  departure,  and 
made  Mr.  Canning  wish  to  see  me  once 
more  before  he  dispatched  him.  I  accord- 
ingly waited  on  the  minister,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Merry.  The  object  of  the  interview 
was  to  acquaint  me  that  a  messenger,  ar- 
rived this  morning,  had  brought  the  confir- 
mation of  the  disposition  of  his  Swedish 
Majesty  to  co-perate  with  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty for  the  common  interest,  in  case  that 
his  assistance  should  be  wanted  ;  in  other 
words,  that  Swedish  troops  were  ready  to 
replace  those  of  the  English  government  in 
Zealand,  if  the  latter  were  obliged,  on  ac- 
count of  the  capitulation,  as  another  desti- 
nation, to  evacuate  that  island.  Mr.  Can* 
ning  concluded  by  proposing  to  me  to  avail 
myself  of  the  departure  of  Mr.  Merry  to 
press  my  Court  to  accede  to  an  arrangement, 
the  refusal  of  which  would  unavoidably  be 
followed  by  the  Swedish  co-operation,  and 
to  represent  to  my  Court  the  urgent  neces- 
sity of  coming  speedily  to  some  preliminary 
accommodation. 

Letter  from  Count  Bernstorff,  Danish  Mi- 
nister for  Foreign  Affairs,  to  Baron  Wel- 
tcrstedt,   First  Secretary  of  the  Cabinet  of 

his  Swedish  Majesty Kiel,  Oct.  Xfth, 

1807. 

Permit  me,  sir,  to  apply  direct  to  you,  to 
require  of  you  officially  an  explanation, 
which  it  is  important  for  my  Court  to  obtain 
in  an  authentic  manner.  The  English  go- 
vernment thought  proper  to  make  a  propo- 
sition, founded  in  part  on  the  threat  of  a 
co-operation  of  Sweden  in  the  hostile  mea- 
sures of  Great  Britain  against  Denmark, 
The  cabinet  of  London  dares  to  assert,  that 
his  Swedish  Majesty  has  offered  to  cause  the 
English  troops  in  Zealand  to  be  replaced  bj 
part  of  his  own  troops,  in  case  that  the  for- 
mer should  be  obliged  to  evacuate  that 
island. 

To  le  continued. 
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WILLIAM     ROSCOE,    Esq. 
Letter  II. 
■     Sin, 

Before.  I  enter  upon  the  mat- 
ter proposed  to  be  treated  of  in  this  letter, 
give  me  leave  to  request  your  attention  to 
the  letter  of  a  correspondent,  which  I  shall 
insert  by  way  of  postscript  to  this,  and  in 
which,  as  yon  will  perceive,  the  "  incident" 
of  the  assassin  is  regarded  as  an  invention  ot 
Mr.  Fox  himself.  I  do  not  say,  that  !  adopt 
the  opinion  of  my  correspondent;  yet,  I 
must  confess,  that  he  has  staggered  me  ; 
and,  however  reluctant  my  readers  may  be 
to  acknowledge  an  English  statesman  to  have 
been  guilty  of  such  an  act  of  meanness,  they 
will,  doubtless,  be  more;  reluctant  to  shut 
their  ears  against  the  truth.  The  matter 
ought  to  be  cleared  up.  It  was  strange,  that 
the  assassin  should  be  taken  to  Mr.  Fox's 
house  ;  that  he  should  not  have  been  talked 
with  in  the  presence  of  any  third  person  \ 
that  police-officers,  and  not  king's  messen- 
gers, should  have  to  deal  with  him;  that 
there  should  have  been  no  talk  about  the 
matter,  at  the  time  when  he  arrived,  or  when 
he  was  sent  away  ;  and",  that  the  whole 
should  remain  a  profound  and  impenetrable 
secret,  'till  the  very  moment  that  the  nego- 
ciation  papers  were  laid  before  parliament.  I 
should  like  to  have  this  matter  inquired  into. 
The  messenger,  or  police-officer,  who 
brought  the  assassin  up  from  Gravesend, 
and  who  took  him  to  and  from  Mr.  Fox, 
will  be  able  to  say  that  he  did  it.  Some  of 
the  police-magistrates  will  be  able  to  say, 
that  they  committed  the  man  to  prison  ;  or, 
at  least,  the  jailor  will  be  able  to  produce 
some  record  of  the  receipt  and  delivery  of 
this  famous  person.  Some  inquiry  of  this 
sort  is  necessary,  not  only  to  the  vindication 
of  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Fox,  but  also  to  that 
of  the  character  of  the  English  government ; 
for,  what  can  be  more  injurious  to  that  cha- 
racter, than  the  supposition,  that  the  mini- 
ter  for  foreign  affairs,  by  collusion  with  his 
colleagues,  had  recourse  to  such  a  stratagem 
for  the  purpose  of  opening  the  way  to  a  ne- 
gotiation with  the  enemy?  Pray,  Sir,  think 
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of  this  ;  and,  be  assured,  that,  until  the  mat- 
ter be  cleared  up,  there  will  generally  prevail 
most  serious  doubts,  not  as  to  whether  there 
was  any  r^alily  in  the  plot  at  Bassy,  but,  as 
to  whether  the  honour  of  the  invention  be- 
.  lo'ngs  to'  the  late  ministry,  or  to  Mi'.  Talley- 
rand ;  for,  as  to  its  being  an  invention',  by 
one  or  the  other,  there  is  no  doubt  at  all. 
This  is  a  subject,  which,  in  all  likelihood; 
would  never  have  been  agitated,  had  it  not 
been  for  your  meddling  indiscretion  ;  and, 
therefore,  upon  you  it  devolves  as  a  •  duty  to 
clear  the  matter  up,  so  as  to  remove  the  im- 
pression which  your  revival  of  it  has  pro- 
duced. 

Now  for  the  remainder  of  your  pamphlet. 
In  describing  the  events  of  the  last  continen- 
tal war,  you  have  occasion  again  to  speak  of 
the  conduct  of  Prussia,  and  you  call  her  ta- 
king possession  of  Hanover  '■'  an-  indecent 
seizure;"  but,  we  never  hear  you  talk  of 
any  act  of  indecency  committed  by  France, 
though  you  had  before  spoken  of  the  "  ces- 
sion" of  that  electorate  to  Prussia  by  Fiance. 
How  could  it  be  an  "  indecent  seizure,"  if 
it  was  a  "  cession  ?"  All,  however,  are  cri-  . 
minal  in  your  eyes,  except  Napoleon.  If 
he  put  a  king  in  possession  of  an  electorate, 
the  act  is  ft.  a  cession,"  on  his  part,  in  vir- 
tue of  his  "right"  as  conqueror 5  but,  oil 
the  part  of  the  power  who  receives  it  from 
him,  if  that  power  fall  under  his  displeasure, 
the  act  of  receiving  is  "  an  indecent  seizure." 
Well  migh*  von,  in  your  prefaces,  make  an 
attempt  To  ward  oiF  the  charge  of  partiality 
for  France. 

Having  brought  us  down  to  the  treaty  of 
Tilsit  you  say:  '*  of  the  p  :rt  which  Great 
"  Britain  acted  in  this  dreadful  struggle,  it 
p''  is  not  necessary  to  say  much.  The  ine!- 
"  ficiency  of  that  union  between  her  and 
"■  Russia,  which  had  been  so  triun'tphantly 
"  dwelt  upeti,  as  likely  to  restrain,  or  over- 
"'  turn  the  power  of  France,  soon  became 
"  manifest."  And  then  you  proceed  to 
state,  that  we  were  utterly  unable  to  send  a 
single  man' to  assist  her,  or  to  make  any  di- 
version in  her  favour.  Upon  this  latter  point 
there  are  two  opinions  ;■  and,  you  witi  ob- 
serve, that  the  Lmperox  of  Russia,   that  fa- 
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mous  Autocrat,   whose  offer    of    mediation 
you  choose  to  regard  as  sincere  and  equita- 
ble,   has  declared   to    the  world,    that  your 
friends,   the  late  ministers,  might  have  sent 
him  men   and    money  and  have  made  diver- 
sions in  his  favour.     I,  for  my  part,  am  of  a 
contrary  opinion  ;  and,    if  I  blame  them  at 
all   for  their  conduct  in  that  war,  it  was  for 
sending  money  to  Prussia,  and  for  attempt- 
ing a  diversion  in  Egypt.     But,  who  was  ir, 
that  "   dwelt   so    triumphantly"   upon    the 
union  of  England  and  Russia  ?  Not  I.     Not 
the  nation,   who   never  expected   any  good 
from  it.     Not  the  then  opposition  ;   because, 
whatever  they  might  think,  they  would  take 
excellent  care  to  sav  nothing,  that  might  run 
the  risk  of  implying  approbation  of  the  con- 
duct of  their  rivals  for  power  and    profit. 
Who  was  it,  then  ?   Why,  the  late  ministers; 
those  men,   for  whom,  upon  every  occasion 
that  offered,  during  your  short-lived  senator- 
ship,  you  voted.     It  was  they  who  triumph- 
ed ;  and  you,  Sir,  were  one  of  those,  who, 
tacitly,  at  least,  joined  in  the  triumph,  while 
I  was  using  the  utmost  of  my  endeavours  to 
guard    the  nation  against  being  deceived  by 
the  hopes  and  expectations,  which  you  held 
forth.,    as  the  consequence  of  the  union,  of 
which,  now  that  it  has  failed,  you   stand  for- 
ward to  speak  so  contemptuously.  I  thought, 
that  the  union  was  a  wild  project;  I  thought, 
that  the   states  against   which    France    was 
drawing  the  sword,  were  rotten  to  the  core  ;  I 
thought,  that   there  was  a  moral  cause,  more 
powerful  than  her  arms,  working  for  France; 
1  thought,  that  Napoleon    would    "    reach 
Petersburg  h    by  May  day,"  unless    the  Em- 
peror submitted  to  his  terms  of  peace.     All 
this  I  thought ;   but,  all  this  I  said,  even  be- 
fore the  French   troops  began    their   march 
against  Russia;  and,   if  you  had  thought  the 
same;  or  if  you   had  anticipated  the  conse- 
quences  of   the  union,   at  which  you   now 
laugh,  why   did    you  not  say  so,    at  the  time 
and  in  the  place,  when  and  where  your  opi- 
nions might  have  been  adopted  by  others  ?  A 
person,   not  then  in  parliament,  may,  with 
perfect  consistency  now,  for  the  first  time, 
express  his   disapprobation  of  the  refusal  of 
the  terms  of  France  in  IS06,   and  tell  us  to 
look   at    the  consequences  of  that  refusal, 
connected  as  it   was  with  a  new   coalition 
project;  but  you,  who  were  then  in  parlia- 
ment, who  said  not  one  word  in  the  way  of 
disapprobation  of  the  rupture  of  the  negotia- 
tion or  of  the  forming  of  the  new  coalition, 
stand  now  self-accused  cf  -a  want  either  of 
spirit  or  of  principle. 

The  Danish  Expedition  is  a  most  copious 
tonic  with  you,  as,  indeed,  might  have  been 
espected  >  and,  to  say  the  truth,,  it  jovt  have 
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failed  in  making  your  readers  believe,  that  it 
was  marked  with  every  eharacter  of  atrocity, 
the  fault  is  not  in  your  want  of  good  will  to 
that  purpose.     According  to  you,  the  Danes 
have,  all   along,  observed  *a  wise  and  tempe- 
rate policy  (not  excepting   their  league  with 
Russia   and    Sweden    in    1801)  ;   they  have 
maintained  a  firm  and  undeviating  indepen- 
dence;  neithe'r    influenced  by  intrigues  nor 
intimidated    by  threats    (not  excepting    the 
plea  which  they  made  of  the  threats  of  Rus- 
sia/or entering  into  the  coalition  of   180])  ; 
they  were,   indeed,  "    naturally    devoted  t© 
our  interests."     These  are  falsehoods  so  no- 
torious, that  one  is  surprised  how  you  could 
have     expected    them    to    pass    for    truths 
amongst  any  portion  of  even    the  least  in- 
formed  of  the    people   of    England.     The 
Danes  themselves  acknowledged,  nay,  they 
pleaded  in  justification  of  their  conduct,  in 
1 801 ,  when   they  joined    in   a   coalition  to 
compel  England  to  give  up  the   exercise  of 
the  right  of  search,  that  they  were  unable  to 
resist  the   commands  of  Russia  ;  and  they 
have  since  acknowledged,  that  they  withdrew 
their  troops  from  the  frontiers  of  Holstein 
upon  the  threats  of  France  ;  and,  with  these 
facts,    so  well   proved,  so  completely  unde- 
nicd,  you  cooly  assert,   that  they  have  unde- 
viatingly  preserved  a  dignified  independence^ 
unmoved    alike    by    blandishments    and  by 
threats.     With  a  like  adherence  to  truth  you 
proceed  through  a  detail  of  the   several  cir- 
cumstances of  the  expedition,  the  merits  of 
which   having  been    so   amply  discussed  al- 
ready, shall  now  be  passed  over.     But,  there 
is  one  passage  in  this  part  of  your  pamphlet, 
which  deserves  particular  attention.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  doctrines,  which  have  been  held, 
upon  this  occasion,   you    tell    your    readers, 
that  a   reverend  divine   has  lately  asserted, 
from  the  pulpit,  in  the  face  of  a  learned  uni- 
versity, "  that  the  nations  of  the  earth  have 
"  no    laws  in    Common,    and    that,    where 
"  there  is  no  law,  there  can  be  no  transgres- 
(<  sion.     That  they  are  to  be  considered  as 
"  so  many  wild  beasts,  and  that  the  strong- 
"  est,  when   it    has  the  power,  has  also  the 
"  right     to   destroy     the    weakest."     Now, 
Sir,  my  firm  belief  is,  that  this  is   a  falshood 
of  your  own   inventing;  and,  if  there  wer« 
no  other  reason  for  this  my  opinion,  the  false 
statements  which  I  have  already  noticed,   in 
other   parts  of  your  pamphlet,  would  be  suf- 
ficient; but,  why  did  you  not  name,  this  re- 
verend divine?  Or,  if  that  would  have  been 
to  show  a  bad  taste,  why  not  point  out  the 
particular  occasion  ?  Why  leave  the  designa- 
tion so  very  bald,  if  not  for  the  obvious  pur- 
pose of  avoiding  detection  t  That  some  such 
|  words  may  have  been  made  use  of,  by  way  ef 
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illustration,  and  explained  by  the  context,  is 
possible ;    but,  that   any  gentleman  of  the 
smiversity,    has  "declared,    from  the  pulpit, 
that  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  to  be  consi- 
dered as    so  many  wild  beasts,   and  that  the 
strongest,  when  it  has  the  power,  has  also  the 
right   to  destroy  the  weakest,    is  what  I  do 
not  believe,  and  what,  I  am  convinced,  will 
not  be  believed  by  any  one  of  your  readers, 
whose  ignorance,  or  whose  sectarian  preju- 
•  dice  and  bitterness,  do  not  disqualify  him  for 
the  forming  an   impartial  judgment  in   the 
Case.     Of  me,   you  say  that  I  have  dared  to 
insult  the  common  feelings  and  the  common 
sense  of  mankind,  by  "'  asserting  that  might 
"  constitutes    right."     This,    in    the   naked 
way  in  which  you  state  the  assertion,  is  ano- 
ther falsbood.     I  asserted,  and  still  assert, 
that  there   is   no  lavs",    to  which  nations  im- 
plicitly bow,-   (hat  there  is  no  rule  by  which 
they  are  bound ;   that   there   is  no  common 
tribunal    amongst   them  •,     that   there  is  no 
where  any  judge   to   decide  between   them 
and  no  where  any  power  to  enforce  obedience 
to  any  decision  ;  and  that,    fherefore,   it  is, 
aiter  all,  amongst  nations,  might  which  con- 
stitutes right,    and  must  constitute   right  in 
all  cases,  where  the  sword  is  the  judge.  But, 
is  this  a  general  and  sweeping  assertion,  that 
"  might  constitutes  right?"  And  is  it  moral 
right  that  is  here  spoken  of?  You  must  cer- 
tainly know  better.      I    use   the  word  right, 
in  the  sense,  in  which  you  use  it,  when  you 
tell  your  readers,  that  Hanover  was  ceded  to 
Prussia  by  France,  "  who  possessed  it  by  the 
:<  right  of  conquest."     That  is  to  say,  by  the 
right  of  force;   that  is  to  say  by  might;  and, 
when   you  are    speaking   of  the    rights    of 
France,    dear  harmless  France,  you  seem  to 
have   no  objection  to  the  application  of  this 
doctrine,  though  it  would,   perhaps,  be  very 
hard  to  imagine  any  case^  wherein   right  has 
been    more    completely  founded  upon    mere 
might  than   in  that  of  Hanover.      But  you 
proceed  to  complain  of  me  for  saying,  that, 
"  with    the  maritime    power,    which    this 
"  country  now  possesses,  not  a  ship  belong- 
"  ing  to  any  other  nation  should  be  suffered 
"■  to  pass  the  seas,  but  upon  conditions  pre- 
"  scribed   by  us.*'     You    are,    Sir,   without 
exception,  the  most  flagrant  miviuoter,  the 
most  barefaced  garbler,    that  ever  appeared 
in  print.     Just  as  if  I  had  founded  the  pro- 
posal of  exercising  this  rigour  at  sea  upon 
the  sole  circumstance  of  our  having  the  pow- 
er  to  exercise   ir.     Just  as  if  I   had    said  : 
'•'  Now,  my  boys,  it  luckily  happens,   that 
"  we  are  able  to  oppress  and  insult  all  the 
(C  world,  therefore,  jet  us  do  it."     But,  my 
readers    will    remember,   that,    in    the  first 
plae?,    I   claimed   for   my  country  no  rights 
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upon  the  seas,  which  had  not  been  claimed 
by  her  in  the  best  times  of  her  history  ;  and, 
that,  in  the  next  place,  I  stated  the  exercise 
of  a  rigorous  maritime  sovereignty  of  the 
seas  to  be  necessary  to  our  defence,    as   long 
as  Napoleon  should  insist  upon  an  absolute 
controul  over  all  the  sea-ports  and  naval  arse- 
nals of  the  continent  of  Europe  ;   and  added, 
that,  in  proportion    as  he  was  disposed  to  let 
go  his  hold  of  those  sea-ports  and  arsenals, 
in  proportion  as  he  was  disposed  to  grant  the. 
former  freedom  to  the  laud,    we  ought  to  be 
disponed  to  relax  in  the  exercise  of  our  sove- 
reignty upon  the  waters.     Was  this  a  recumj- 
mendation    to  our   government  to    ihut  up 
the  channels  of  the  sea,  against  all  other  na- 
tions, merely  It-cause  we  icere  able  to  do  it  ? 
Equally  gross  is  your  misconstruction  of  the 
meaning  of  that  passage,  in  the  king's  decla- 
ration against  Russia,  wherein  he  says,  that 
"  it  was  time  that  the  effects  of  that  dread, 
"  which  France    has    inspired   into  the  na- 
"    tions  of  the  world,  should  be  counteract- 
"  ed  by  an  exertion  of  the  power  of  Great 
"  Britain."      "    Thus"    say    you,    "    after 
"  having  poured  out  accusations  against  the 
"  policy  of  Buonaparte,  we  are,   at  lengih, 
"  become  converts  to  it,   and  confess   it  to 
"  be  right."     Js   there,   Sir,  in  the  declara- 
tion, which  you  have  quoted,  anv  such  con- 
fession? On  the  contrary,  is  nut  the  mere '« 
less  policy  of  Buonaparte  complained    of,  in. 
that  declaration  ?  The  meaning  of  the  words 
quoted  is  this :   "  that  France  having,  by  the 
'•   dread  which  she  has  inspired,  caused  na- 
"   iion  after  nation  to  become    the  enemies 
"  of  England,    whose    lenity   towards  such 
"  nations   had   only  tended  to  induce  others 
"  to   follow  their  example    in  yielding  to 
"   France  without  resistance,  it  was  time  to 
"  put  a  stop  to  this,   it  was  time  to  counter- 
"  act  the  effects  of  a  dread   of  France,   bv 
"  showing   to    such    nations   that  they  had 
"  something  to  dread  from    the   exertion  of 
"  the  power  of  England."     And    this  you 
call  a  confession  that  the  tyranny  of  Buona- 
parte was  right.     My  neighbour,  who  is  my 
enemy,  has,   by  divers  acts  of  severity,  in- 
spired such  a  dread  amongst- the  cottagers  of 
the  manor,  that  they  are  induced,  one  after 
another,  to  assist  him  in  his  projects  for  my 
total  ruin.     I  perceive,  and  say,  that  his  con- 
duct towards  them  is  unjust,   and  wicked   to 
the  last  degree ;     and    I  myself,    though   I 
have  the  power,  refrain  from  using  it  against 
them  ;   'till,  at  last,    their  accumulated  hosti- 
lity threatens  even  my  existence.     There  is 
one,  who  lives  just  close  by  me,    who  has 
more   power    to  injure  me  than  any  of  the 
others,  who   has,    upon  every  advantageous 
occasion,  shown  a  hostile  disposition  toward* 
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me,  who  has  very  recently  apologized  for  his  { 
hostility  by  alledging  that  he  was   unable    to  i 
resist    the  commands   of   a  neighbour   less  J 
strong  than  my  chief  enemy- (and    who  is  ' 
nowvleagued  with    my   chief    enemy);   to  j 
this   cottager,    now    quite   exposed    10   the  ! 
jtou'er  of    my    chief    enemy,   who   having  j 
long  set  all  law  at  defiance,  openly  threatens 
that  he  will  make  him   use  his  axes  and  bill-   j 
hooks   and   scythes    for  my  destruction  ;   to  I 
this  cottager  I  go,  and  demand  the    surtend-   ' 
er  of    these   instruments   of    mischief,  ac-   j 
companied  with  a  promise   to    return    them 
to   him,  as   soon  as    I  have   settled   matters 
with    my   principal   enemy.       lie  refuses  ;   ! 
talks  of    his    independence,  which    he   has  I 
before  shown    to   be   nothing  ;   talks   of  the  j 
law,  which  he  knows    to  be  a    dead  letter,   j 
Well,  say  I,  if  you  will  not  surrender  with-  | 
out  force,  I    must    and  will    force  you,  for  ) 
my  very  existence  depends  upon  these  your  j 
arms    being   kept  out   of  the  power  of  my 
great    enemy.     I   lament  the  necessity,   but 
this   I  must  do,  or  I   perish.     Now,   is  tin's 
to   follow   "    the  example  of  my  enemy  ?" 
Is  this  to   confess   that  his  conduct  towards 
the  other  cottagers    '•'  was  right  ?"     "We  are 
now,  you  say,   "  apostates   to    the  cause   of 
'  virtue,     independence,     and      integrity, 
"  which  we  pretend  to  have  so    long   sup- 
"  ported,    and  openly     acknowledge,    that 
"  it   cannot   contend    with   that  of  iniquity 
"  and    oppression."     If  a    man   attack    me 
with  a  knife,    and   I,    for  the  purpose    of 
preventing  him    from    destroying  ,me,  have 
recourse  to  my  knife  also,  I  thereby  certain- 
ly acknowledge,  that    my  naked   hands  are 
unable  to  contend  with  a  knife  ;    but,  am  I, 
for  that,  to   be   called  an    apostate     to   the 
principles  of  fair    boxing  ?     The  difference 
between  us  is,   that   he,  by  choice,  resorts 
to  his  knife,  and  I  to  mine  from   necessity  ; 
he  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  me,  and   I 
for  the  purpose   of  preserving  myself.     You 
have    here    the    argument   of    my    lord    of 
Clackmannan    (whose    son  is  our  Envoy    in 
America),  that,  is  to  say,  that  we  began  the 
war  with    revolutionary    France   upon    the 
ground  of  her  having  set   the  law  of  nations 
at  defiance,  and  that,  therefore,  we  should, 
by    no    means,  have   acted    in    violation   of 
those  laws.     But,  Sir,  in  the  course  of  this 
war,  we  have  seen  the  several  natrons  of  the 
continent  quietly  submit  to  this  violation  of 
law  on  the  parvt  of  France  ;   we  upheld  what 
was  called  the  law,  as  long  as  we  found   any 
nation  willing  to  uphold  it  too  ;   but,  when 
we  raw   them  all  submit  to   its  violation  by 
our  enemy,  and    even  join   their  forces    to 
that   enemy  against  us,  or,  at  least,  refuse 
to  join  us   against  that  enemy,  or  even   to 
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remonstrate  against  his  aggressions,  were 
we  still  to  adhere  to  the  law  ?  When  we  saw 
him  respect  no  law,  either  of  neutrality  or 
of  war  ;  when  we  saw  almost  every  nation 
in  Europe,  and  the  American  States  too, 
bow  to  his  will  ;  when  all  that  had  been 
called  public  law-  was,  in  fact,  at  an  end, 
were  we  alone  to  be  bound  by  it,  merely 
because  we  began  the  war  for  its  support? 
It  a  general  be  ordered  to  quell  a  rebellion, 
is  he  to  he  bound  down  to  the  letter  of  the 
settled  law  of  the  land,  while  his. opponent 
sets  it  at  defiance?  Rut,  as  if  you  were 
atraid  of  leaving  it  to  be  supposed,  that  you 
attributed  criminality  to  Napoleon,  you 
hasten  to  let  us  know  (or,  rather,  perhaps, 
to  let  him  know),  that,  though  you  have, 
for  a  moment,  supposed  "  iniquity"  in 
him,  in  order  to  impute  iniquity  to  us  in 
following  his  "  example,"  you  yourself  arc 
by  no  means  satisfied,  that  he  has  ever  done 
any  thing  wrong,  with  regard  to  neutral 
nations.  The  passage  I  allude  to  is  curious  : 
"  Conquerors,  in  open  war,  have,  indeed, 
"  been  cruel  and  unsparing  to  their  ene- 
"  mies  ;  governments  which  have  displayed 
"  an  open  hostility  to  more  powerful  states, 
"  or  which,  after  reheated  remonstrances, 
"  have  persevered  in  maintaining  alliances 
"  supposed  to  be  injurious  to  a  belligerent 
"  and  successful  power    have  been   changed, 

"  or  extinguished ;    but ;"  and,   then 

follows  your  assertion  that  the  affair  of  Co- 
penhagen is  infinitely  worse  than  any  thing 
of  this  sort.  That  you  allude  here  to  Buo- 
naparte and  his  remonstrances  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  and  that,  by  the  "  persevering"  go  - 
vemmentyou  mean  particularly  that  of  Poi> 
tugal  there  can  be  as  little  doubt.  Not  a 
word  of  disapprobation  escapes  you.  You 
do  not  justify  Buonaparte  in  his  seizure 
upon  Portugal  and  his  extinguishing  of  the 
government,  merely  because  that  govern- 
ment would  not  obey  his  orders  in  confis- 
cating English  property  ;  in  words  you  do 
not  justify  this  act  ;  but,  your  tone  and 
manner  are  justificatory.  You  wanted  the 
courage  to  say,  that  which  your  unnatural 
partiality  could  not  refrain  from  insinuating. 
He  made  "  repeated  remonstrances"  did 
he,  Sir,  against  the  alliance  between  Portu- 
gal and  England  ?  What  "  alliance"  was 
there  ?  None.  A  treaty  of  peace  and 
commerce,  but  no  treaty  of  alliance  what- 
ever. Nay,  the  Portuguese  were  willing  to 
shut  their  ports  against  English  ships.  This 
even  was  not  enough  ;  and  the  government 
was  extinguished,  the  country  seized 
upon,  because  the  government  would 
not  consent  to  commit  an  act  of  fraud 
upon  England.     This  you  term  "  perseve* 
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"  ring,  after  repeated  remonstrances,  in  alli- 
"ances  supposed  to  be  injurious  to  a  bellige- 
"  rent  and  successful  power."  Well,  but, 
there  was  just  the  same  sort  of  "alliance"  ex- 
isting between  Denmark  and  France  as  be- 
tween Portugal  and  England.  We  remon- 
strated with  Denmark  repeatedly,  as  will  be 
seen  by  a  reference  to  the  dispatches ;  but, 
we  could  not  prevail  on  her  to  break  with 
France.  At  last  we  see  her  completely  at 
the  mercy  of  France  and  our  new  enemy 
Russia.  And  what  do  we  ask  her  to  do  ? 
Nut  to  confiscate  French  and  Russian  pro- 
perty; not  to  give  us  a  farthing;  but  to 
place  in  our  hands,  until  the  end  of  the  war, 
that  fleet,  which,  as  she  had  before  assert- 
ed, she  was  obliged  to  employ  against  us, 
when  Russia  alone  commanded  her  so  to  do. 
She  refuses,  and  we  seize  the  fleet,  making 
war  upon  her  for  the  purpose.  But,  we  at- 
tempt not  to  change  or  to  extinguish  the 
government,  as  France  did  in  the  case  of 
Portugal,  though,  in  this  case,  we  might 
take  to  ourselves  the  title  of  "  conqueror" 
and  "  successful  belligerent"  with  full  as 
much  propriety  as  you  have  applied  those 
titles  to  Napoleon.  Add  to  this,  that  we 
are  notoriously  in  a  state  of  great  peril  from 
the  combination  formed  against  us,  and  that 
France  is  in  no  peril  at  all;  that  we  act  from 
necessity  and  she  from  choice;  that  we 
seek  for  safety,  and  that  she  openly  declares 
her  intention  to  destroy  us.  Yet,  you  say 
not  one  word  in  disapprobation  of  her 
seizure  upon  Portugal,  you  allude  to  that 
act  in  a  tone  apologetic;  while  you  ransack 
your  poetical  vocabulary  for  terms  of  re- 
proach wherewith  to  describe  our  seizure  of 
the  Danish  fleet.  After  this,  nothing  that 
comes  from  your  pen,  need  surprize  us,  and 
we  naturally  look  for  passages  such  as  the 
following.  "  That,  if  Denmark  was  weak, 
"  we  should  have  supported  her."  But, 
she  would  not  let  us  support  her.  Read  the 
dispatch  of  Lord  Howick,  and  you  will  find, 
that  she  would,  upon  no  account,  suffer  us 
to  send  to  her  assistance,  which  we  repeat- 
edly offered  to  do.  "  Thus  we  .should,  at  the 
"  same  moment,  have  converted  a  neutral 
*'  into  an  ally,  and  raised  that  ally  to  impor- 
"  tance,  a  part  of  the  policy  of  Btiona- 
"  parte,  which  it  would  be  much  better  for 
"  this  country  to  have  imitated;  than  to 
"  have  c6n tended  with  him  in  that  course  of 
<e  conduct,  by  which  he  is  stated  to  have 
"  inspired  so  much  dread  into  the  nations 
"  of  the  world."  Why  do  you  say  "  he  is 
"  stated  ?"  Is  it  not  so,  my  good  attorney  ? 
Or,  are  you  afraid,  that  he  will  take  the 
law  of  you  ?  I  observe,  that,  all  through 
your  pamphlet,  when  you  have  to  speak  of 
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his  acts  of  violence,  you  always  put  the 
assertion  into  the  mouth  of  .somebody  else. 
He  "  is  accused"  of  so  and  so  ;  it  "  is  ] 
"  tended"  that  he  has  done  this  and  that  ; 
"  we  impute"  such  and  such  motives  to 
him;  ,;  the  supposed"  views  and  conduct 
of  Buonaparte.  But,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end,  not  one  bad  act  or  bad  motive 
do  you  impute  to  him.  Leaving  you,  how- 
ever, to  hug  yourself  in  the  imaginary  safe- 
ty which  conduct  like  this  will  provide  for 
you,  in  case  the  worst  should  happen,  let 
me  ask  you,  Sir,  where  yon  have  been  able 
to  discover  those  neutrals,  wiiom,  "  by  sup- 
porting them,"  Buonaparte  has  "  converted 
"  into  allies  ?"  And  where  have  you  found 
out  those  allies,  so  converted,  whom  he  has 
"  raised  to  importance  ?"  Have  you  found 
them  in  Holland,  in  Prussia,  at  Hamburgh, 
in  Switzerland,  at  Genoa,  at  Naples,  in 
Portugal,  in  Spain?  Good  God!  YvThat 
an  impudent  assertion;  and  that,  too, 
from  a  person,  who  quotes  Scripture  as 
glibly  as  n  methodist  preacher,  and  who, 
therefore,  ought  to  have  remembered,  that 
"  lying  lips  are  an  abomination  to  the 
"  Lord."  Austria  yen  tell  us,  was  so  in- 
dignant at  our  proceedings  against  Den- 
mark, that  "  she  is  said  to  have  declared 
"  war  against  England."  This  was  very 
unfortunately  chosen  as  one  of  the  conse- 
quences of  the  expedition,  seeing  the  fact 
is  now  notoriously  false,  though  you  might 
not  be  apprized  of  it.  The  correspondence 
between  Prince  Stahremberg  and  Mr.  Can- 
ning fully  proves,  that  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria (poor  man  !)  did  not  only  not  declare 
war  on  account  of  the  Danish  expedition  ; 
but  that  he  has,  since  that  event,  been  made 
the  miserable  instrument,  in  the  hands  of 
France,  to  propose  au  opening  of  a  negocia- 
tion  for  peace  between  us  and  the  latter 
power,  in  order  to  save  that  power  the  mor- 
tification of  having  made  the  proposition 
itself.  Our  ministers  treated- that  proposi- 
tion in  the  manner  that  it  deserved.  They 
did  not  sneak  into  a  negociation  under  beg- 
garly pretences  of  "  attachment,"  either  to 
Napoleon  or  Mr.  Talleyrand.  They  ex- 
pressed their  readiness  to  treat,  but  they 
would  correspond  upon  the  subject  with  no 
one  but  the  enemy  ;  and  despised  the  nick 
of  an  invented  assassin.  Yon,  however, 
are  so  fond  of  this  invention,  that,  in  v 
ingup  your  attack  upon  the  Danish  e 
dition,  you  or.ee  more  bring  the 
on  board,  and  that,  too,  in  a  ma 
which  is  worthy  of  particular  notice, 
ing  spoken  of  the  principle,  upon  v 
the  ministers,  in  their  declaration,  jusi 
the  Danish  expedition,  you  proceed  thus : 
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"  The  assertion  of  such  a  principle  is  the 
"  more  unpardonable,  in  the  British  minis- 
te  try,  as  they   had  before  them  the  recent 
"  example   of    one   of   their  predecessors, 
"  who,  in  rejecting  the  proposition  made  to 
"  him  to  assassinate  the  ruler  of  France,  has 
"  placed  this   important   subject  in  the  most 
"  striking  point  of  view.     It  was,   indeed, 
e<  lut  too  apparent,  from  the   observations 
s<  to  which  this  circumstance  gave    rise   in 
"  the  House  of  Commons,  on    the  part  of 
ec  some  of  those  who  now  direct  the  affairs 
<c  of  this  country,  that  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
iC  Fox  on    that   occasion   was  beyond  their 
"  comprehension,      and     consequently    not 
*'  likely  to  be  the  object  of  the.ii  imitation." 
Why,  no.       The  sham  assassin  had  not  suc- 
ceeded in  imposing  upon  any  person  of  com- 
mon sense,  and,  therefore,   it  was  not  like- 
ly that  the  trick   would    be   imitated.     But, 
you.   Sir,  who  anticipate  complaints  against 
you   upon    the    score    of  partiality    towards 
France,    because  you    have   used   no    harsh 
language    towards  her   or  her  ruler  ;    you, 
who  beg  to  be  excused  from  joining  in    the 
abuse  of  Napoleon  ;  you,  mild  and  modest 
gentleman,  scruple  not  to  accuse  your  poli- 
tical opponents   of  a   disposition  to  employ 
assassins,   if  the  occasion    were  to    offer  it- 
self, though  those  opponents  are  the  persons 
to  whose  hands    the  affairs   of  the  country 
have  been  committed  by  the  king,  for  whose 
person  and  guthority  yon  profess   so    much 
respect.     "  It   was   but    too  appareut,  that 
"   they  would  not  have   imitated  Mr.  Fox." 
That  is  to  say,  that  it  was  but  too  apparent, 
that  they  would  have  accepted  of,  and  re- 
warded, the  services  of  the  assassin.     Now, 
what  were  the  circumstances  that  made  this 
so    very   apparent  ?      Why,  Mr,    Perceval 
blamed  the    word     "  attachment,"     winch 
Mr.  Fox  made  use  of  in  his  letter  to  Talley- 
rand.    That  was  all  that  was  said  about  the 
assassin  part  of  the  correspondence  ;  and,  as 
no  one,  whose    heart  is  not    made  of    the 
very  basest  materials,  can,   in   my    opinion, 
entertain  any  sincere  u  attachment"  towards 
Talleyrand,  I  must,  of  course,  believe  that 
Mr.  Fox  was  not  sincere  in  his  use  of  the 
word  5  and,  so  believing,  I  also  blame  him 
for  using  the  word.     I  am   not  speaking  of 
personal    affection.      That    was    out  of  the 
question   between  Mr.  Fox  and  Talleyrand, 
It  must,  if  existing  at  all,  have  been  an  attach- 
ment from  a  similarity    of  thinking  ;   an  at- 
tachment founded  upon  Talleyrand's  charac- 
ter or  conduct ;  anr1^  if  Mr.  Fox  did  enter- 
tain such  attachment,  I  am  sure  he  was  un- 
fit to   be  entrusted  with    the  confidence  of 
either  the  king  or    the    people  of  England. 
And  yet,  according  to  yon,  Mr.  Perceval's 
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having  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  this 
phrase  is  to  be  considered  as  a  proof,  that  he 
and  his  colleagues  would,    if  the  occasion 
were  to  offer,  hire  an    assassin    to   take   the 
life  of  the  Emperor   of  France.     Here  you 
are  excessively  bold  ;   here  there  is  no  marks 
of    the    meek,  unoffending    philanthropist. 
You  are  timid  and  tender  hearted  only  to- 
wards Napoleon    and    his   allies.     The  poor 
king  of  Prussia  you  abuse  without   mercy  ; 
the  Prince    Regent  of  Portugal   you   repre- 
sent  as  "  persevering"   in    his    attachments 
hostile  to  Fiance,  ■'•'  in   spite  of  all  remon- 
"  stranc.es ;"'    the  editors    of    the   English 
press  you  call  c<   interested  and  unprincipled 
"  individuals ;"  and  the  ministers  vou  clear-: 
ly  accuse  of  a  disposition  to  employ  assassins 
to  take  off  their   enemies.      It  is  not,  then, 
your    want    of  the    faculty    of  abuse  ;   it   is 
nothing  of  mildness  and  moderation  in  your 
nature  that  disqualified   vou  for  joining  in 
"  recrimination   against  the  French  people 
"  and   their  ruler  ;"  b«t,  the  cause  is  to  b? 
sought  for  in  your  partiality  for  that  people 
and  their   ruler,  of  which,   indeed,  you  ap- 
pear   to    have    been    conscious,   when    you 
were    protesting,     by  anticipation,    against 
such  a  charge.      And,  Sir,  it  it  be  glaringly 
inconsistent  "   in  those  who  have  been  uni- 
"  formly  hostile  to  the  cause  of  rational  li- 
"  berty,  and  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
"  subject  in  this  country,  now   to  abuse  the 
"  despotism  of  France,"   is    it   not    equally 
inconsistent  in  you,  who  have  been  so  loud 
in  your  professions  in  favour  of  liberty  here, 
and  who,  with  such  unbounded  joy,  hailed 
the  dawn  of  liberty  in  France,  now  to  dis- 
cover so  decided  a  partiality  for  the  despotism 
established  there  I     You  do  not  say,  indeed, 
that  you  love  that  despotism  ;   but  it  is  quite 
impossible  that  you  can  have  any  great  aver- 
sion to  it,  otherwise  you  could   not  discover 
such  cautious  tenderness  towards  the  person, 
who  is  known  to  be  its  founder.     Not   only 
do  vou  discover  a  tenderness  towards    him  ; 
but  you  miss  no  opportunity    of  bestowing 
your  praises  on   him;  and,  though  all  tha^ 
you  have  said  of  him  were  true,  instead  of 
being,    for  the  most    part,   false;  or,  sup- 
posing you  to  think  it   true,   still,  had  you 
been  a  hater  of  despotism,  at  the  bottom  of 
your  heart,    you   would    have    been   more 
sparing  of    those   praises.      We  are   often 
struck  with  admiration    at   the  bravery   and 
hardihood   of    highwaymen.      There    were 
few  persons  who  were  not  so  stricken,  up- 
on reading   the   account  of  the   man  lately 
killed    in    the   woods    in    Sussex,  who    had 
lived  in  those  woods,  in  the  dead  of  winter, 
many  days  and  nights  with  scarcely  any  co- 
vering upon   any  part  of   his   body,  who, 
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when  hard  pursued,  and,  at  Jast,  closely 
beset  by  a  troop  of  horsemen,  sunk  him- 
self under  the  water,  ali  but  his  head  and 
one  hand,  there  remaining,  for  several  hours, 
keeping  his  fire-arms  ready  to  discharge  up- 
on his  pursuers,  and  who,  when  finally 
overpowered  by  numbers,  rejected  the  offer 
to  spare  his  life,  and  was  killed  in  the  act  of 
defending  himself  to  the  very  last  extremity. 
There  were  few  persons  who  could  read  this 
account  without  feelings  of  admiration ; 
but,  I  will  venture  to  say,  that,  in  the 
thousands  of  conversations,  to  which  it  gave 
rise,  there  was  not  one,  wherein  detestation 
of  the  robber  and  the  murderer  was  not  al- 
most the  onlv  feeling  that  was  expressed. 
You,  however,  a  philanthropist  by  trade, 
seem  to  be  of  a  different  taste.  You  are 
lavish  in  your  praises  of  the  valour,  the  skill, 
and  the  wisdom  of  .  Napoleon  ;  upon  all 
these  topics  you  speak  for  yourself ';  but, 
when  you  have  to  speak  of  any  of  his  mis- 
deeds, though  the  fact  be  notorious,  you 
take  care  to  put  the  words  into  the  mouth  of 
somebody  else  ;  and,  in  all  cases,  where  it  is 
possible  to  make  an  Old-Railey-like  defence 
for  him,  that  defence  is  made  by  you,  with 
as  much  apparent  earnestness  and  zeal,  as 
if,  at  the  several  paragraphs  of  your  pamph- 
let, you  had  received  a  refreshing  fee.  I 
do  not  mean  to  insinuate,  that  you  have  re- 
ceived, or  that  you  expect,  any  fee  at  all  ; 
but,  I  think,  the  public  will  agree  with 
me,  that  this  conduct  of  yours  is  a  pretty 
good  proof,  that  you  have  no  very  deeply 
rooted  hatred  to  despotism,  and  that  all  your 
cry  about  liberty  must  be  regarded  as  mere- 
ly poetical. 

I  should  here  have  proceeded  to  the  con-. 
eluding  aad  most  important  subject  treated 
of  in  your  pamphlet,  the  mam  object  of 
which  might  be  dismissed  in  a  few  pages  • 
but,  there  are  so  many  misrepresentations 
and  falsehoods  to  expose,  as  1  proceed,  that 
another  letter  will  be  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose.  In  the  mean  while,  I  remain, 

Yours,   &:c. 

Wm.  Cobbett.. 
Bothi/,  23d  Fch   1-808. 

Post  Script.  The  following  letter,  Sir, 
it  appears  to  me  to  be  your  duly  to  answer  ; 
for,  again  1  beg  you  to  believe,  that  this  let- 
ter expresses  the  opinions  of  the  public  in 
general. — •"  Sir,  in  you-r  last,  you  have  soma 
'  pertinent  remarks,  respecting  the  assassin 
"  who  offered  to  Mr.  Fox  to  put  Buonaparte 
"to  death.  On  this  point  both  Mr.  Fox 
''  and  Mr.  Roscoe  attacked  you,  as  instiga- 
'•*  ting  the  assassination  of  Buonaparte,  in 
c<  saying,  that,  "  if  you  were  a  Frenchmen, 
v  you  would  attack  him  by  another  instru- 
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"  ment  than  a  pen."— The  writer  of  this 

"  has  heard,  that  a  king's  messenger,  a 
"  chief,  or  favourite,  and  well  informed 
"  person,  did  say,  soon  after  the  publication 
"  of  the  Negotiation  Papers  of  Mr.  Fox 
"  with  France  for  peace,  about,  a  year  ago, 
"  that  no  one  ever  could  discover,  that  there 
f'  was  any  such  person  as  the  one  described 
"  by  Mr  Fox ;  that  he,  the  messenger,  had 
"  inquired  of  all  the  other  messengers,  and 
"  that  they  had  made  every  inquiry,  out  that 
"  no  one  could  find  that  such  a  person  had 
<f  been  in  custody,  and  they  were  all  per- 
"  suaded  that  no  such  person  ever  appeared 
"  before  Mr.  Fox.  Neither  at  the  Alien  of- 
"  fice  could  any  account  be  found  of  such  a 
"  person.  It  would,  indeed,  have  been 
"  strange,  if  any  such  person  had  offered 
"  himself  to  Mr.  Fox,  after  the  notoriety  of 
"  Mr.  Fox's  abuse  of  those,  whom  he,  by  a 
"  strained  construction,  pretended  had  ex- 

"  cited    assassination. Mr.   Fox,   I     am 

<c  persuaded,  fabricated  the  story,  in  order 
''  to  commence  a  correspondence  with  the 
"  French  government  for  a  negociation  for 
"  peace  j  and  had  he  succeeded  in  making 
"  peace,  and  the  fact  been  known,  he  would 
'f  have  been  praised  for  his  ingenuity,  as  he 
'(  is  now,  by  Mr.  Roscoe,  for  his  humanity. 
''  In   either  case,  the  trick  was  to  tell  to  his 

''  advantage. Mr.  Fox    was   sworn    Se- 

"  cretary  of  State,  Feb.  7,  ISOfi,  and  gazet- 
'''  ted  the  8th'.  On  the  20th,  he  wrote  the 
*'  letter  to  Talleyrand  about  the  assassin, 
<c  saying  "  a  few  days  ago"  the  assassin 
''  came,  &c.  6cc.  Mr.  Fox  could  not  have 
"  been  ,\  week  in  office  when  the  assassin 
"  addressed  him  ;  and  it  is  singular,  that 
"  during  the  half  year  he  afterwards  lived, 
'c  though  bis  conduct  to  this  assassin  was  a 
"  profound  secret,  no  other  assassin  offered 
"  his  services.  But,  pray  look  at  the  letter! 
"  The  assassin  came  to  his  house,  not  to  the 
"  office,  and  was  with  Mr.  Fox  alune  in  his 
"  closet.  He  would  not  be  in  custody  of  a 
"  police  officer,  but  a  king's  messenger,  as 

"  it  is  such  the  Alien  office  employ. ■How 

';'  far  did  Mr.  Fox,  by  this  step,  reflect  on 
"  the  general  character  of  the  English  go- 
'■'  vernment  ?  And  what  becomes  now,  of 
"  Mr.  Roscoe's.  half  dozen  pages  on  Mr. 
"  Fox's  humanity  and  morality  ?  1  repeat 
'■'  ray  belief,  Sir,  that  the  whole  story  was  a 
"  pure  fabrication  ;  if  it  was  not  so,  die 
"  contrary  not  only  admits  o$  proof;  but  of 
"  easy  proof,,  unattended  wjth  any  cireum- 
"  stance  that  can  possibly  be  injurious  to 
"  any  one  upon  earth,  not  excepting  the  as- 
"  sassin  himself,  who,  seeing  that  he  was  so 
"  very  lucky  in  escaping  frora4  France  to. 
"  England  and.  from  the  justice  which  be,. 
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ought  to  have  had  dealt  him  here,  need, 
surely,  not  be  afraid  of  any  consequences 
whirl)  can  result  from  the  desirable  and 
desired  proof  of  rus  having  been  here. 
Who  took  him  away  ?  Where  was  be 
landed  upon  the  continent?  Why  such 
squeamishn*  s  about  keeping  him  here, 
until  M.  Talleyrand's  answer  was  n  eiv- 
ed  ?  "  Our  laws  did  not  permit  us  to  keep 
him  long  in  prison."  No?  They  have 
permitted  men  to  ;  e  kept  a  good  while, 
in  prison,    Mr.  Cobbett,  without  any  tii.il 

or   examination. Were    I   to  state  all 

the  su  -   circumstances  that  present 

themsel  e  t<  ny  mind,  I  should  extend 
ter  to  a  len  th  th.it-  might  be  in- 
convenient to  you,  and  that  certainly 
would  be  ■  ess  ■  — I  am,  Sir,  your 
friend,  and   No  Sham  Philanthropist. 


-Feb.  22,  1S03. 


SUMMARY  OF  POLITICS. 

Proceedings  in  Parliament. I. 

Orders  in  Council.  II.  Petition  oj  the 
Middlesex  Grand  Jury. Upon  the  Or- 
ders in  Council  discussions  have  taken  place, 
in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  ;  and,  of 
course,  as  these  orders  have  been  advised  by 
the  ins,  the  outs  discover  that  they  are  very 
mischievous  and  wicked  things.  After  vo- 
lumes have  been  spoken  and  written  upon 
the  subject,  there  are  very  few  persons, 
comparatively  speaking,  who  seem  to  have  a 
clear  idea  of  what  these  famous  orders  are, 
or,  of  the  effect  which  they  are  intended  to 
produce.  In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  stulti- 
fying effects  of  the  many  speeches  which  I 
have  read,  relative  to  these  orders,  I  will 
endeavour  to  communicate  to  the  reader  my 
ideas  respecting  them;  which  I  shall  do, 
however,  with  great  diffidence,  being  far 
from  certain,  that  my  ignorance  of  the  mat- 
ter is  not  equal  to  that  of  almost  any  one  r.'i 
th  •  orators  whose  speeches  I  have  read. 
i  '  •".  then,  at  a  venture.  Ihe  Emperor 
of  France  having,  by  his  several  decrees,  ob- 
structed, as  mm  h  as  lay  in  his  power,  all 
commerce  with  England,  carried  on  by  neu- 
tral ships,  and  having,  by  one  particular  de- 
cree, declared  tins  whole  kingdom  in  a  state 
"i  blockade,  and  ordered  ins  cruizers,  of 
course,  to  seize,  as  lawful  prize,  neutral 
t'essels,  bound  to  or  from  any  port  of  this 
kingdom;  having,  in  short,  declared  to-the 
neutrals,  that  he  should  ronsider  the  slight- 
est mark  of  their  h  ivin  ;  h  I,  or  being  about 
to  have,  communication  with  England,  as  a 
proof  o!  their  -.hips  and  cargoes  meriting 
confiscation,  the  lute  ministers  intimated  to 
the  neutrals  (there  being  only  Denmark, 
I   "  ':-  •'■,  ■'    !    the  :■■  merican    States),  that. 
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if  they  submitted  to  these  mandates  of 
France,  England,  in  exercising  her  undoubt- 
ed right  of  retaliation,  would,  of  course, 
seize  and  confiscate  all  neutral  ships  and  car- 
goes, bound  to  or  from  any  port  of  France, 
or  under  the  known  controul  of  France,  or 
in  a  country  allied  with  France  in  the  war. 
The  neutrals  do  submit  ;  for,  neither  of 
them  make  any  public  remonstrance,  or  pro- 
test, against  the  decrees  of  France.  There 
arc  instances  cited,  in  which  the  decrees 
were  acted  upon  ;  but  that  is  -of  no  conse- 
quence; for,  if  the  decrees  had  their  in- 
tended effect,  namely,  that  of  putting  an 
end  to  all  communication  between  Eng- 
land and  neutral  states,  there  would,  of 
course,  no  captures  ensue  ;  and,  if  they  did 
not  produce  that  effect  to  the  desired  extent, 
they  would  naturally  produce  it  in  some  de- 
gree. Less  communication  with  neutrals 
would  exist  in  consequence  of  them  ;  some 
ships  would  be  prevented  from  coming  to 
England,  and  all  would  come  charged  with 
an  additional  weight  of  insurance.  Thus 
matters  stood  until  November  last,  when 
the  present  ministers  caused  the  Orders  in 
Council  to  be  issued,  which  orders  contain  a 
set  of  rules  intended  to  prevent  France,  all 
her  allies,  and  all  the  countries  under  the 
known  controul  of  France,  from  having  any 
communication  with  neutrals,  except  through 
the  channel  of  the  custom  house  of  Eng- 
land, where  the  goods  of  the  neutral,  in- 
tended for  those  countries,  are  to  pay  a  duty, 
which  duty,  finally  paid  by  the  enemy,  will 
go  into  the  English  treasury.  There  are  nu- 
merous rules  contained  in  the  Orders  in 
Council  ;  but  this  one  will  suffice  for  our 
purpose,  because  the;  aiguments,  on  both 
sides,  which  apply  to  this,  will,  with  some 
insignificant  variations,  apply  to  all  the  rest. 

There    arc  two    objections,    which    the 

outs  make  to  this  rule  ;  the  first  is,  that  it 
is  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations  ;  a  very 
vague  charge,  and  one  that  cannot  be  sub- 
stantiated, even  if  we  were  to  admit  the  book 
of  a  Frenchman,  whose  name  was  Vattel, 
and  which  contains  merely  the  opinions  of 
the  said  Vattel,  to  be  the  book  ot~  the  law 
binding  upon  England  •.  for,  neither  in  that 
b  ■'■  - .  nor  in  any  other  book  upon  the  sub- 
ject, is  then  any  i  stance  of  a  case  such  as 
that  now  before  us.  'Ihe  better  way  of 
stating  the  ol  ei  ion  is,  therefore,  to  say  that 
the  rule  which  we  have  laid  down  is  unjust. 
This,  indeed,  the  outs  do  say.  They  say, 
we  have  no  o  punish   America,   for  in- 

stance, :  -can  v  France  has  broken  through 
all  the  roles  relating  to  neutrality.  Very  true  ; 
nor  do  ,ve  intend  to  punish  America;  we 
intend  to    puni  ;    ;     ;'  :e  ;    and,   if  America 
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suffer,  it  is  neither  our  fault  nor  our  wish.  ] 
The  decrees  of  Napoleon  are  intended  to  in- 
jure us.  That  is  very  fair,  and  we  have 
a  right  to  retaliate.  But,  the  decrees  of 
France  relate  to  America  ;  they  make 
America  an  instrument  in  producing  the 
injury  to  us  ,  therefore,  we  have  a  right 
to  make  America  our  instrument  in  pro- 
ducing injury  to  France.  Let  Fiance 
repeal  her  decrees,  and  America  ceases  to 
suffer.  As  matters  stood,  previous  to  the 
Orders  in  Council,  a  ship-load  of  tobacco 
came  from  America  to  England  with  all  the 
additional  price,  which  arose  from  the  high 
insurance,  occasioned  by  the  danger  of  cap- 
ture in  consequence  of  the  French  decrees  ; 
while  another  ship-load  of  tobacco  went  to 
France,  free  from  such  high  price,  because 
there  was  no  danger  of  capture  from  us. 
Was  this  just  ?  To  suffer  things  to  remain  in 
such  a  state  would  have  been  a  most  base 
desertion  of  our  naval  superiority.  But,  say 
the  outs,  the  Americans  did  remonstrate 
against  the  French  decree,  and  obtained  an 
assurance,  that  it  should  not  be  enforced 
with  regard  to  them.  This  is  not  the  fact. 
No  such  assurance  is  contained  in  the  note 
of  the  French  minister  to  the  American  mi- 
nister, upon  this  subject  ;  and,  if  such  an 
assurance  had  50  been  given,  we  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  The  decree  contained  no  ex- 
ceptions ;  the  decree  remained  unrepealed  ; 
and  there  was  not,  and  is  nor,  any  public  act 
of  the  government  of  the  American  states, 
protesting  against  either  the  principle  or  the 
practice  of  that  decree.  Here,  therefore, 
was  a  complete  acquiescence,  on  the  part  of 
America  ;  and,  I  think,  it  evidently  appears, 
that  the  correspondence  between  the  Ame- 
rican and  French  minister  was  intended  for 
no  other  purpose,  than  that  of  putting  the 
former  in  possession  of  something  to  shew  to 
us,  in  order  to  induce  us  to  forego  our  in- 
tended and  threatened  retaliation.  But,  how 
the  out  faction  can  stand  up,  in  the  face  of 
the  correspondence  now  published,  and  com- 
plain of  the  measures  of  retaliation,  must  be 
matter  of  astonishment  to  every  one  not  ac- 
customed to  observe  the  conduct  of  political 
parties.  At  the  outset  of  that  correspon- 
dence (which,  as  having  been  laid  before 
Parliament,  will,  of  course,  appear,  in  its 
place  in  the  Parliamentary  Debates),  Lord 
Howick  writes  to  Mr.  Erskine  thus  :  "  I 
'  transmit  to  you  also  the  copy  of  another 
"  Note  presented  by  their  lordships  to  the 
"  American  commissioners,  previously  to 
"  the  signature  of  the  treaty,  on  the  subject 
"  of  the  extraordinary  declarations  and  or- 
"  ders  of  the  French  government,  issued  at 
V:  Berlin   on   the   Kith   of  November  last; 


This  note  I  must  recommend  to  your  par- 
ticular attention  ;  you  will  state  to  the' 
American  government,  that  his  majesty 
relies  with  confidence  on  their  good  sense 
and  firmness  in  resisting  pretensions, 
which,  if  suffered  to  take  effect,  must 
prove  so  destructive  to  the  commerce  of 
allneutral  nations.  .His  majesty  has  learnt, 
that  the  ?neasitres  announced  in  the  decree 
"  have  already ,  in  some  instances,  been  car- 
"  ried  into  execution  by  the  privateers  of  the 
"  enemy,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
"  his  majesty  would  have  an  undisputed 
"  right  to  exercise  a  just  retaliation.  Neu- 
"  tral  nations,  cannot,  indeed,  expect  that 
"  the  king  should  suffer  the  commerce  of 
"  his  enemies  to  be  carried  on  through. 
"  them,  whilst  they  submit  to  the  prohioi- 
"  tion  which  France  has  decreed  against  the 
"  commerce  of  his -majesty's  subjects.  But 
<f  though  the  right  of  retaliation  would  un- 
"  questionably  accrue  to  his  majesty,  yet  his 
"  majesty  is  unwilling,  except  in  die  last 
'■'  extremity,  to  have  recourse  to  measures 
"  which  must  prove  so  distressing  to  all  na- 
"  tions    not   engaged    in   the  war   against 

"  France." Has    America    resisted    the 

pretensions  of  the  decree  ?  It  is  notorious 
that  she  has  not  ;  and,  it  is  equally  notorious, 
that  the  president,  in  his  last  speech  to  the 
Congress,  says  that  he  has  nothing  to  com- 
plain of  in  the  conduct  of  France,  though  the 
French  decree,  observe,  remained  unre- 
pealed, and  unmodified.  The  consequence 
is,  then,  that,  according  to  Lord  Ho  wick's 
own  letter,  we  had  a  right  to  adopt  the  mea- 
sure of  retaliation,  especially  as  events  had 
occurred,  which  rendered  such  measure 
more  and  more  necessary  to  cur  sale!  v.  And 
yet,  Lord  Howick  and  his  patriotic  colleagues 
are  now  blaming  the  measure,  and  that,  too, 
upon    the    ground   of  its  injustice    towards 

America. The   other    objection    to    this 

measure,  is,  that  it  is  impolitic ;  that  it  is 
calculated  to  injure  us,  more  than  it  is  to' in- 
jure France.  I  will  not  repeat  the  argu- 
ments that  1  have  already,  more  than  once, 
made  use  of  to  prove  the  contrary  of  this 
proposition  ;  but,  I  think,  the  negative  of  it 
might  be  pretty  safely  inferred  from  what 
Lord  Henry  Petty  has  said,  in  support  of  the 
affirmative.  He  is  reported  to  have  tuld 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  'f  arts  of 
substitution,"  to  which  the  French  would 
have  recourse,  would  be  lasting  injuries  to 
tins  country  and  to  her  colonies.  Why, 
now,  if,  by  these  arts,  the  French  should 
rind  out  chemical  sugar  and  coffee  and  cot- 
Ion,  what  harm  would  that  do  us  ?  None 
that  I  can  see  ;  but,  while  the  discovery  is 
going  onj  the  inconveniences  of  France  must. 
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be  very  great  indeed,  while  the  Orders  in 
Council  must  go  near  to  the  producing  of 
starvation  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  Holland 
also  must  suffer  severely.  Hamburgh,  Den- 
mark, Russia  ;  aRmust  endure,  not  only  in- 
convenience, but  suffering  ;  and  the  two-fold 
consequence  of  that  suffering  will  naturally  be, 
a  perfect  conviction  of  the  great  power  of 
'England,  and  a  hatred  of  France  whose  am- 
bition exposes  them  to  the  effects  of  the  ex- 
ercise of  that  power.  But,  his  lordship  ap- 
prehends, that  we  are  in  greater  danger  from 
a  glut  than  France  is  from  a  scarcity.  He 
is  afraid  that  we  shall  die  smothered  with 
sweets;  or,  if  we  survive  the  effect  of  the 
sweets,  that  a.  superabundance  of  cloathing 
will  kill  us.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  we 
hear  a  general  outcry  raised  in  France,  and 
in  all  the  countries  under  her  controul, 
against  these  Ordeis  in  Council;  we  hear 
an  out-cry  in  America  also  ;  but  we  hear 
none  in  England,  except  amongst  persons  like 
the  Barings  and  amongst  the  opposition, 
both   animated   by  motives    purely    selfish. 

The  bill  forgiving  effect  to   the    Orders 

in  Council  has  been  carried  by  a  very  great 
majority  in  the  Houses  of  parliament,  and 
is  certainly  approved  of  by  a  still  greater 
majority  out  of  doors.  I  he  measure  is 
looked  upon  as  an  act  of  defiance  of  all  the 
world  ;  as  an  assertion  of  our  right  of  mari- 
time dominion.  The  enemy,  encouraged  by 
■ear  long  forbearance,  issues,  in  the  heyday 
of  triumph  and  from  a  capital  which  he  has 
Conquered,  a  decree  declaring  England  in  a 
state  of  blockade.  As  if  he  had  said  : 
'e  Now,  that  I  have  conquered  the  continent, 
"  I  will  set  seriously  about  my  last  labour, 
"  and  will  begin  by  ordering  the  islanders 
"  to,be  closely  shut  up,  until  1  have  leisure 
"  to  invade  them."  Our  answer  to  this  is, 
an  Order  in  Council,  making  him  pay  a  duty 
into  the  English  treasury  upon  every  article 
of  foreign  goods  that  he  receives;  and  this 
we  enforce.  "  I  will  suffer  nothing,"  says 
he,  "  to  come  to  the  continent  from  or 
through  England."  To  which  we  answer: 
"  the  continent  shall  have  nothing  that  does 
not  go  from  or  through  England."  Why,  the 
very  effect  of  such  words,  if  adhered  to,  out- 
weighs, in  the  scale  of  national  consequence, 
all  the  commerce  of  all  the  Barings  on  earth. 
Lord  Henry  Petty,  however,  thinks  nothing 
of  this.  Nay,  he  thinks,  that  it  would  be  bad 
policy  to  induce  America  to  declare  war 
against  France  ;  because  it  would  diminish 
the  sale  of  our  manufactures.  A  hue 
statesman  it  must  be,  who  has  a  mind  of 
this  stamp! The  publication  of  the  cor- 
respondence with  America  has  brought  to 
light  a  fact,  which  I  have  often  said  I  believ- 
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ed  to  exist  ;  namely,  that  the  late  ministers 
went  a  considerable  way  in  giving  up  to 
America  the  great  point  of  the  right  of 
searching  for  seamen.  It  is  clear  that  Lords 
Holland  and  Auckland  did  pledge  themselves 
to  do  something  more  than  enforce  the  strict- 
est possible  orders  for  regulating  the  manner 
of  searching.  Now,  what  was  that  some- 
thing more  ?  They  are  hard  pushed  by  Mr. 
Canning,  to  explain  what  they  meaut ;  and, 
it  must  be  confessed,  that  they  give  an  an- 
swer far  from  satisfactory  ;  and,  in  short,  it 
is  evident,  that,  rather  than  have  gore  to 
war  with  America,  they  would  have  aban- 
doned the  right  altogether.  For  this,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  it  was  a  fortunate  circumstance 
for  the  country  that  they  were  dismissed. 
When  one  of  them  tells  us,  that  it  would  be 
a  misfprtune  to  see  America  at  war  with 
France,  because,  by  that  event,  we  should 
lose  the  sale  of  certain  manufactures, 
what  are  we  to  expect  from  them  ?  It  is 
abundantly  evident,  that  the  polities  of  the 
littL  clan  of  Scotch  writers  prevailed  in  the 
late  cabinet  ;  that  the  ministers  were  the 
mere  funnels,  through  which  they  blew  ; 
and  that  all  would  have  been  peddling  and 
patch-work.  It  was  so  long  ago  as  Decem- 
ber, 180(5,  that  I  took  the  alarm  as  to  their 
intentions  with  regard  to  America  ;  I  en- 
deavoured to  communicate  that  alarm  to  the 
public;  and  I  flatter  myself  that  my  endea- 
vours were  not  without  avail.  I  stated  my 
reasons  for  fearing,  that  a  good  treaty  would 
not  come  out  of  the  hands  of  Lords  Holland 
and  Auckland ;  that  my  fears  were  well 
founded  the  proof  is  now  before  the  world. 
Well  might  the  President  refuse  to  ratify  the 
treaty,  not  finding  it  to  contain  all  that  he 
demanded.  He  sent  it  back,  too,  like  a  set 
of  articles  of  capitulation,  underwritten 
here  and  there:  "  this  I  agree  to  j  this  I 
reject;  this  I  agree  to,  provided  so  and  so." 
What  an  insolent  proceeding  !  Yet,  if  the 
late  ministers  had  been  in  place,  when  this 
disfigured  instrument  came  back,  my  firm 
belief  is,  that  they  would  have  resumed  the 
negotiation  upon  the  former  basis,  and 
would,  like  the  commanders  of  a  town,  sum- 
moned to  surrender  and  reduced  to  its  last 
dead  horse,  have  put  their  hands  to  the  hu- 
miliating conditions  imposed.  The  right  of 
searching  for  English  seamen  on  board 
American  ships  ought  never,  for  one  mo- 
ment:, to  have  been  entertained,  as  a  point 
for  discussion.  Not  only  was  it  so  entertain- 
ed by  the  late  ministers  ;  but  it  was  expressly 
left  open  for  future  discussion,  and  a  note  of 
that  purport  accompanied  the  treaty.  What  was 
this  but  to  acknowledge  thatthere  were  enter- 
tained by  our  own  government  doubts  respect- 
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ing  the  existence  of  the  right?  Upon  the 
same  principle,  that  commerce  ought  to  be 
preferred  to  every  thing  else,  they  would,  in 
all  likelihood,  have  acted  after  the  peace  of 
Tilsit  ;  and,  then,  instead  of  throwing 
Napoleon  and  his  vassal  states  into  conster- 
nation, as  we  now  have,  we  should  have 
been  totally  occupied  in  sending  negociations 
to  Paris,  and  in  looking  out  for  the  enemy's 

flotilla. II.     A    Petition     from     a     late 

Grand  Jury  of  the  county  of  Middlesex 
complaining  of  certain  enormities  in  the 
management  of  the  Cold-Bath-Fieids  prison, 
was,  a  few  days  pas!,  brought  before  par- 
liament by  Mr.  Sheridan  (who,  while  in 
office,  said  not  a  word  about  abuses  of  any 
sort)  ;  but,  it  was  withdrawn,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  ministers,  because  it  purport- 
ed to  be  the  petition  of  a  grand  jury  who 
were  no  longer  a  grand  jury.  The  object  of 
this  was,  of  course,  to  obtain  delay,  and  to 
take  from  the  petition  a  part,  at  least,  of 
its  consequence.  It  was  presented  the  next 
day,  signed  by  the  foreman  of  the  grand 
jury,  in  his  private  capacity  ;  so  that,  it  is 
now  the  petition  of  one  individual,  instead 
pt~  being  that  of  the  Grand  Inquest  of  a 
County.  The  substance  of  the  petition 
has  been  given  in  the  news-papers  ;  but,  I 
do  not  choose  to  offer  any  remarks  upon  it, 
until  I  can  lay  it  before  my  readers  at  full 
length.  It  is  truly  curious  to  observe  how 
indifferent  and  cold  the  opposition  appear 
to  have  been  upon  this  subject.  No  anima- 
tion ;  none  of  that  eagerness  which  they 
discover  in  pleading  the  cause  of  the  "  poor, 
'f  harmless,  suffering  Danes."  The  prison- 
ers in  Cold-Bath-Fieids  prison  are  their 
countrymen,  and  are  entitled  to  their  pro- 
tection ;  but,  then,  there  was,  in  all  pro- 
bability, nothing  to  be  gotten^  no  debating 
triumph  to  be  obtained,  in  this  case;  and, 
there  was,  on  the  other  side,  the  tearful 
consideration  of  what  might  happen  ki  the 
way  of  indirectly  giving  credit  to  the  form- 
er exertions  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett.  The 
petition,  however,  neither  party,  nor  both 
together,  can  stifle.  It  must  appear  in 
print  ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  things,  which 
will,  in  the  end,  produce  those  effects, 
which  every  good  man  so  anxiously  wishes 
for.  Along  with  the  petition  should  appear 
the  names  of  all  the  persons,  who  signed 
the  first  petition  ;  for  the  public  will  very 
well  know  how  to  decide  upon  the  question 
°  "  informality." 
Bothy,  25th  February,   1803. 


of 


TYTHES. 

Sir,-1       Whjen   a   periodical  work,    like 
yours,  has  forced   itself  into  notice,  and  is 
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become,  by  its  own  intrinsic  merit,   the  ob- 
ject of  general  attention  and  perusal,  it  im- 
poses on  its  author  a  sort  of  necessity  to  pre- 
serve the   character   it  has  acquired,    by  ad- 
mitting into  its  pages  such  contributions  on- 
ly, as   have    some  merit  at  least  to  recom- 
mend   them.     The   first   requisite   for  good 
writing  is  good  sense,  and  sound  argument. 
An  ingredient,  almost  as  neceswry,  is  good 
grammar      And  although,  where  the  former 
obtain,   a  few  small  errors  in  the  latter  may 
be  easily  overlooked  ;  yet  when  the  language 
made  use  of  is  as  barbarous  and  ungramma- 
tical,  as  the  facts  are  false,  and  the  arguments 
inconclusive,  you  need  not  fear  to  incur  the 
loss  of  your  merited  reputation  for  impartia- 
lity, by  refusing  to  admit  such  compositions 
W)to  your  Register:  and  I  am  sure  your  read- 
i  ers  in  general  would   have  thanked  you,  if 
l  you  had  spared  them  the  trouble  of  labour- 
!  ing  through    the  sapient  reflexions  of  your 
'  sagacious  correspondent,  J.  F.  D.  the   tythe 
J  hater"  of  Taunton.     After  having  observed, 
j   "•   that  there  is  no  business  of  a  domestic  na- 
I  ture  likely  to  come  before  parliament  of  an 
j  equal  weight  and   importance  than  the  snb- 
i  ject  of  tithes,  as  the  abolition  of  which  is  'se- 
|  riously  and  devoutly  prayed  for,  &c."  he  ve- 
!  ry    sagaciously   tells  us,    that    nothing    can 
|  ameliorate   this  most  abominable  impost  but 
!  a  total  abolition.     This  appears  to   rneaca- 
:  rious    way    of    mending  a    thing.     And  to 
i   mend  the  matter  still  more,  he  proposes  an 
'  equally  curious  mode  of  abolition;   viz.  by 
j  commutation.      1   always   thought    till    now 
'  that  Taunton  had  been  in  the  South  of  Eng* 
i  land;  but,  I  conclude  that    I   have  been  un- 
]  der  a  mistake,  and   suspect  that  it  is  situate 
in  the  North  of  Ireland.     J.  F  D.  then  tells 
|   us  that   our  churches  are  deserted,  and  our 
i  religion  declines;   because,   what?  Because 
\  the   farmer,  who  rents  his  land  is  subject  to 
the  payment  of  tythes;  and  who,  therefore, 
pays  so  much  less  rent  to  his  landlord  as  the 
tythe   is   worth,  wants   to   cheat  the  person 
who  is  intitled  to  that  tythe  of  his  just  dues. 
For  (as  D.  X.  in  the    next  letter  nas  truly 
said)  the  owner  of  the   tythe  has  as  good  a 
right  to  that  tythe,  as  the  owner  of  the  land 
has  to  his  rent :   the  law,   and   prescription, 
which  is  a  branch  of  the  law,  has  given  it  to 
him.     Is   not   this    the  fact,   Mr.  Cobbett  ? 
And  if  it  be  so,  is   this  honest  ?   hi  <)Q  cases 
out  of  100  of  the  disputes  that  occur  between 
the  owner  and  tythe  payer,  is  not  the  main 
cause  of  them   to  be  found  in  the  unjustifia- 
ble attempts  on  the  part  of  the  latter  to  beat 
down  the  other,  and  compel  him  to  accept  a 
very  inferior  and  unequal  price  for  his  tythe* 
It  is  almost   universally  true,    that  when  a 
new  incumbent  appears  in  a  parish,  a  combi- 
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nation  of  the  farmers  is  immediately  formed 
to  harrass  him  into  an  acceptance  of  their 
own  terms  :  a  natural  feeling  of  resentment 
against  oppression  frequently  urges  the  tythe 

owner  to  resist  s'.ich  attempts,  and  he  resolves 
to  take  his  tythe  in  kind  :  this  again  irritates 
the  farmers,  who  "  work  him  up"  as  the 
phrase  is  in  the  poor  rates  :  and  so  the  quar- 
rel continues  with  mutual  aggravations  :  but, 
as  i  said  before,  it  generally  originates  in  the 
unjust  and  unmanly  attack  of  the  multitude 
against  the  individual,  in  their  base  attempts 
to  make  an  unfair  bargain  with  him  in  the 
outset,  whether  he  be  a  lay  improprie'or,  or 
a  member  of  the  church. — J.  F.  D.  then  con- 
descends to  let  us  into  a  very  great  secret, 
viz.  that  disputes  at  law  of  a  very  serious  im- 
port, frequently  arise  from  frivolous  causes. 
But,  surely,  Sir,  wc  do  not  want  an  oracle 
from  Taunton  to  tell  us  that.  Yvre  know 
very  well  that  the  feather  of  a  partridge,  or 
the  scent  of  a  hare  has  given  rise  to  more  li- 
tigation, than  all  the  disputes  about  tythes 
that  have  been  agitated  since  the  days  of 
Archbishop  Wiiichelsey,  500 years  ago.  (No 
bad  argument  this,  by  the  bye,  in  favour  of 
a  position  of  your  own,  Mr.  C.  that  a  pro- 
pensity to  war,  or  to  fight,  which  is  war,  is  a 
passion  natural  to  all  the  creation  )  Rut 
what  has  this  to  do  with  the  right  to  tythes  ? 
Does  J.  F.  D.  seriously  think  that  if  his 
Bashaw  tythemonger  harboured  a  pique 
against  his  friend,  he  would  not  have  con- 
trived to  indulge  it  even  if  he  had  been  no 
tythemonger?   A  pack  of  fox  hounds  would 


rigH  scarcely  less  obnoxi^^s  than  the  other) 
or  of  any  land  owner  to  his  rents,  be  hunted 
down  an  !  persecuted  for  claiming  their  own: 
let  not  the  right  be  loaded  with  an  abuse 
which  belongs  not  to  it:  let  us  not  remedy 
one  evil  by  substituting  a  greater  :  and  above 
all,  let  us  do  as  we  would  be  done  by,  and 
render  unto  every  man  his  due.  I  dare  say, 
v, ere  I  a  farmer,  I  should  rather  not  let  the 
parson's  team  into  my  field  :  but  considering 
duly  that  (J  tenths  only  of  its  produce  be- 
longed to  myself  by  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
that  the  remaining  tenth  by  the  law  of  the 
land  belonged  to  some  one  else  (no  matter 
whom  it  not  being  mine)  f  do  think  without 
complimenting  myself  too  highly,  I  should 
have  honesty  enough  to  offer  him  a  fair  price 
for  it;  if  we  happened  to  differ  about  that 
price,  which  if  it  were  a  fair  one,  would  ve- 
ry rarely  happen,  I  should  propose  to  call 
in  an  honest  surveyor,  who  knew  the  value 
of  the  thing,  and  would  do  what  is  right  be- 
tween man  and  man,  and  abide  by  his  deci- 
sion. And  where  is  the  tythe  owner,  Mr. 
C.  who  would  reject  this  offer  ?  Or  rather, 
where  is  the  farmer  who  is  honest  and  just 
enough  to  make  it  ? — I  protest,  Sir,  I  have 
not  seen  or  heard  of  any  plan  that  appears 
to  me  so  likely  to  reconcile  the  shepherd  to 
his  flock,  and  to  cut  up  by  the  roots  that  pro- 
lific source  of  parochial  contention,  the 
quarrels  about  tythes,  as  the  appointmentun- 
der  tne  authority  of  parliament  by  the  ma- 
gistrates of  each  county,  of  a  competent  per- 
son in  each  parish  as  a  surveyor  and  assessor, 


have  done  the  business  as  effectually.     But   I  who  should  be  sworn   to  a  due  and  impartial 


this  is  not  an  evil  arising  out  of  the  tythes, 
but  from  the  malevolent  spirit  of  man.  I 
defy  J.  F.  D.  and  all  the  Solomons  of  Taun- 
ton Dean  to  contradict  me  in  the  assertion, 
that  if  my  rich  neighbour  injures  me,  a  poor 
cottager,  by  turning  his  trace  horses  into  my 
little  held  of  wheat,  and  trampling  the  corn 
which  is  to  feed  my  family,  or  by  leaving 
open  the  gate  of  the  next  held,  and  giving 
access  to  other  cattle,  and  thereby  doing  me 
considerable  damage,  or  by  throwing  down 
my  fences  and  carrying  off  my  corn  before 
the  tythe  is  set  out,  a  jury  of  my  Somerset- 
shire neighbours  will  teach  him  a  better  les- 
son, and  give  me  ample  redress  for  the  in- 
jury and  insult.  And  the  greater  the  dis- 
tance in  point  of  rank  and  fortune  between 
me  and  my  oppressor,  tne  more  signal  will 
be  their  visitation  upon  him  for  his  injustice. 
This,  Sir,  is  not  mere  theory  :  every  circuit 
brings  it  into  practice. — Observe.  Mr.  Cob- 
bett,  that  I  am  not  defending  the  policy  of 
the  present  system  of  rything  :  but  let  net 
tho>e  whose  right  to  tythes  is  as  indisputable 
as  that  of  a  lord  of  a  manor  to  his  hues  (a 


discharge  of  his  duty,  and  subject  to  a  heavy 
fine  for  every  breach  of  it,  whose  duty  it 
should  be  to  assess  and  ascertain  the  value  of 
every  tythable  article:  for  which  he  might 
be  paid  by  a  poundage  or  percentage  to  be 
limited  by  statute,  and  to  be  borne  equally 
by  both  parties,  who  should  be  bound  by  the 
assessment  so  to  be  made.  This  plan  I  think 
at  least  as  likely  to  fill  our  churches,  and  re- 
store unanimity,  cordiality,  and  brotherly 
love  between  ail  ranks,  as  J.  F.  D.'s  plan  of 
amelioration  by  means  of  abolition,  brought 
about  by  commutation.  If  you  think  these 
strictures  worth  your  notice,  I  am  sure  they 
will  receive  it.  But  if  they  should  not  find 
a  place  in  your  Register,  I  shall  not  quarrel 
with  your  impartiality,  being  sure  to  find 
your  pages  filled  with  better  matter  than  can 
ever  flow  from  the  pen  of  your  constant 
reader  and  admirer. — Suum  Cuiaus. — Feb, 
17,  ]S0S 

P.  S.  From  a  passage  or  two  in  the  Taun- 
ton Apollo's  letter,  about  a  revolution  and 
change  of  government,  I  am  almost  inclined 
to  suspect   that   something   more  is  mean! 
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than  meets  the  ear,  and  that  whilst  he  pre- 
tends to  quarrel  merely  with  tythes  in  the 
ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word,  he  in  fact, 
means  to  convey  a  sly  censure  on  adminis- 
tration', who  have  not  only  sanctioned,  but 
adopted  the  principle  of  tyihiiig  in  an  unli- 
mited extent,  by  taking  {rem  the  subject  a 
tenth  of  the  whole  produce  ot  ihe  country 
of  every  denomination.  O,  ho!  Mr.  Sly- 
boots ! ! 


OFFICIAL  PAPERS. 
Letter  from  Count  Bernstorff,  Danish  Mi- 
nister far  Foreign  affairs,  to  Baron  JVet- 
terstedt,   First  Secretary  of  the  Cabinet  of 

his  Swedish  Majesty -Kiel,  Oct.  \Jth, 

ISO". 

(Continued  from  page  320  J 
The  loyalty  of  the  sovereign,  whose  in- 
tention it  is  thus  attempted  to  calumniate, 
and  the  nature  of  the  relations  which  subsist 
between  Denmark  and  Sweden,  sufficiently 
prove  the  falsity  of  that  insidious  assertion. 
— But  we  shall  feel  great  satisfaction  to  be 
authorised  by  his  Swedish  Majesty  himself, 
to  answer  by  a  formal  denial  an  insinuation 
more  injurious  to  him,  than  it  is  to  us.  This, 
Sir,  is  the  only  motive  which  induces  me  to 
demand  of  you  a  frank  and  positive  explana- 
tion on  this  subject. — I  take  leave  to  re- 
quest you  will  send  it  me  by  the  bearer  of 
this  letter,  Mr.  de  Plolsten,  Lieutenant  of 
the  Royal  Navy. — I  feel  happy  in  having  an 
opportunity  of  calling  me  to  your  recollec- 
tion, and  of  offeringyou  the  assurance  of  my 
high  consideration. 

Answer  from  Baron  Wetter  stedt,  Minister  of 
State.      Helsinlourgh,  Out   27,  1807 . 
I  had   this  afternoon  the  honour  to  re- 
ceive, through  Lieutenant  Holsten,   the  let- 
ter which   your  Excellency  has  addressed  to 
me,  dated  the.  17th  October. — As  the  duties 
of  my  place  do  not  allow  me  to  deviate  from 
the  regular  mode  of  official  communication 
between   the  two   courts,  your    Excellency 
will  permit  me  to  restrict  myself  entirely  to 
acknowledge   the  receipt  of  your  letter,  and 
to  express  to  you  the  happiness  I  feel  in  hav- 
ing the  opportunity  of  renewing  to  you  the 
assurance  of  the  high    consideration    with 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
Note   addressed   by    the  Minister  of  State. 
Count  Bernstorff,  to  Baron  Taube,  Charge 
d Affaires  of  his  Swedish  Majesty.     Kiel, 
Nov.  5,  1807. 

The  annexed  copy  will  inform  Baron 
Taube  of  the  object  of  a  communication, 
which  the  Undersigned,  Minister  ox'  State, 
thought  it  right  to  address  to  Baron  Wetter* 
siedt,  First  Secretary  of  the  Cabinet  of  his 


Swedish  Majesty.  The  latter  having  judged 
a  mode  of  communication  inadmissible, 
which,  from  the  absence  of  the  Swedish  em- 
bassy, and  the  interruption  of  direct  corres- 
pondence with  Stockholm,  appeared  to  the 
undersigned  the  only  way,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  speediest  and  most  authentic  mode 
of  communication.  It  only  remains  to  re- 
quest Baron  Taube  will  have  the  goodness 
to  express  to  his  court  the  wish  contained  in. 
the  note~addressed  to  the  aforesaid  Baron. — 
It  is  of  material  importance  for  the  Danish 
government  to  be  enabled  to  refute,  in  an 
authentic  manner,  ah  invidious  charge,  clear- 
ly destined  to  compromise  a  sovereign, 
whose  loyaltv  is  above  all  suspicion,  to  make 
him  share  in  the  odium,  which  attaches  to  a 
conduct  equally  atrocious  and  perfidious,  and 
to  produce  a  misunderstanding  between  Swe- 
den and  Denmark. The  undersigned  re- 
quests Baron  Taube  to  accept  the  assurance 
of  his  high  consideration. 
Note  addressed    by   Baron    Tunic   to   Covr.t 

Bernstorff,  Minister  of  State.     Kiel,  Aro- 

v  ember  5,  1  H07- 

The  undersigned  Swedish  Charge  d'Af- 
faires  has  just  received  the  note,  with  which 
his  Excellency  Count  Bernstorff,  has  this 
day  honoured  him. — Although  the  events 
which  have  taker;  place,  as  well  as  the  season, 
seem  already  to  resolve  the  question  which 
forms  the  object  of  your  Excellency's  note, 
the  mid  ^signed  will  take  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  it  to  the  knowledge  of  his 
master,  and  flatters  himself,  he  shall  soon  be 
able  to  return  the  answer. — The  undersign- 
ed avails  himself  with  pleasure  of  this  op- 
portunity, to  request  his  Excellency  will  be 
pleased  to  accept  the  assurance  of  his  sinceie 
respect. 
Note    addressed    by  Baron   Taube   to   Count 

Bernstorff]  Director  of  the  Department  of 

Foreign  Affairs.  Kiel,  Nov.  24,  I8O7. 
The  undersigned  has  not  failed  to  bring 
to  the  knowledge  ox  the  King,  his  master, 
the  contents  of  the  note  which  his  Excellen- 
cy Baron  Bernstorff  addressed  to  him,  the 
5th  of  November  last,  and  of  the  copy  which 
accompanied  the  same. — It  is  by  order  of  his 
court  that  the  undersigned  hastens  to  declare 
to  the  Danish  minister,  that  all  explanation 
with  regard  to  the  note  above  mentioned  be- 
comes superfluous,  his  Majesty  being  of  opi- 
nion that  he  ought  solely  to  be  judged  by  his 
aefions,  which  he  shall  always  know  how  to 
justify. — The  undersigned  having  the  honour 
to  present  this  answer  to  Count  Bernstorff, 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, begs  leave  at  the  same  time  to  repeat 
■the  assurance  of  his  Sigh  consideration. 


i 
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Note  addressed  by  Count  Bemstorff,  Minis- 
ter of  State,  to  Baron  Taube.  Kiel,  Dec. 
4,  180/. 

The  undersigned,  Director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Foreign  Affairs,  has  had  the  ho- 
nour to  receive  the  note,  which  Baron 
Taube  had  the  goodness  to  address  to  him  on 
the  24th  November,  in  order  to  declare  that 
the  court  of  Stockholm  deems  it  superfluous 
to  give  the  demanded  explanation  to  the  dis- 
position which  the  English  minister  has 
thought  himself  authorised  to  send  his  Swedish 
Majesty  with  regard  to  Denmark.  The  Da- 
nish government  thought  io  render  a  service 
to  the  Court  of  Sweden,  by  offering  an  oppor- 
tunity to  refutes  charge  which  it  felt  inclined 
to  consider  as  calumnious,  and  which,  so  long 
as  it  remains  undenied,  cannot  but  compro- 
mise him  against  whom  it  is  preferred.  The 
said  government  is  the  more  surprised  at  the 
refusal  of  the  explanation  solicited,  as  this 
refusal  is  but  too  liable  to  be  considered  as  a 
tacit  acknowledgment  of  the  intentions 
which  were  announced  to  him  in  an  official 
manner  by  the  intimate  ally  of  Sweden. — 
And  these  pretended  intentions  being  altea- 
<\y  hostile  against  Denmark,  she  was  the 
more  of  opinion  that  she  owed  it  to  herself 
to  demand  from  the  Swedish  government  a 
denial  thereof,  without  waiting,  that  actions 
should  furnish  the  necessary  information  on 
the  subject.  The  reasons  which  occasioned 
the  above  demand  existing  still  in  all  its 
force,  the  undersigned  is  authorized  to  ex- 
pect here,  and  requests  Baron  Taube  will 
have  the  goodness  to  support  it  at  his  court. 
He  has  the  honour  to  repeat,  on  this  occa- 
sion, the  assurance  of  his  high  considera- 
tion. 

Note  addressed  by  Baron  Taube  to  Count 
Bemstorff. — Kiel,  Dec.  2\st,  180/. 
The  undersigned  has  brought  the  note  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  King  his  Master, 
which  Count  Bemstorff  had  the  goodness  to 
address  to  him  the  4th  of  December,  touch- 
ing the  explanation  required  by  the  Court  of 
Copenhagen,  with  regard  to  a  pretended 
denunciation  of  intentions  entertained  by 
Sweden,  to  occupy  the  island  of  Zealand 
with  Swedish  troops.  The  King  avoided 
once  to  explain  himself  or.  this  subject  ;  but 
as  the  Danish  government  required  an  an- 
swer, the  undersigned  is  ordered  to  declare 
in  an  official  manner— That  had  his  Majesty 
judged  it  necessary  to  occupy  Zealand  with 
his  troops,  jointly  with  those  of  his  ally,  he 
should  have  done  it  ■  and  the  King  wishes 
that  he  may  never  rind  himself  in  the  case 
to  regret  that  he  acted  otherwise.  The  tin- 
de 
15 
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France. — January   20,    1808. Motives 

of  the  Senatus  Consultum  upon   the   Con- 
scription of  1809,    declared  by    Regnaud 
de  St.  Jean  d'Angely,  Minister  of  State. 
Senators,  when  your  wisdom  called  out 
the  conscripts  of  1808,    your   wishes    were 
directed  towards  the  peace  which  signal  vic- 
tories  had  prepared—you  wished  to  ensure 
new    means   of  conquering  and   pacifying. 
The  success  surpassed  your  hopes — the  flames 
of  war  are  extinguished  upon  the  Continent 
— a  durable  peace  has  been  sworn   between 
the    two   greatest    Sovereigns*  in   the  world, 
and  Europe  has  time  to  breathe. — But  there 
is  a  government  to  which  the  repose  of  Eu- 
rope is  despair,  to  which  peace  is  terror,    to 
which    discord  is    necessity,    and  war  hope. 
England  has  replied  to  the  offer  of  a  generous 
mediation  offered  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
by  carrying  lire  and  the  sword  into  the  ter- 
ritories of  his  most  ancient  ally,  by  profess- 
ing more  solemnly  coniempt  of  the  rights  of 
nations,  by    proclaiming   more    inhumanly 
the  principle  of  eternal  war.     The  indigna- 
tion of  all  Sovereigns  has  replied  to  the  in- 
jurious manifestos,  to  the  cunning  declara- 
tions, to  the  barbarous  acts  of  the  Cabinet  of 
St.  James.     The  predictions  which  the  ora- 
tors of  his  Majesty  made  to  you  a  year  ago 
in  this  Tribune  are  realized,     it  is,  we  said, 
'  from  the  bosom  of  the   Continent,  which 
England  would  set  in   a  flame,   that  hence- 
forth a   terrible  war  shall  be  waged   against 
her.     It  is  by  applying  to  her  on  all  the  Eu- 
ropean shores  the  principles  she  has  applied 
in  all  seas,    that  we  shall  bring  her   back  to 
the  ancient  principles  of  the  law  of  nations- 
and  of  civilized  states.     It  is  by  exiling    hex- 
ships  from  all  the  coasts  where  we  have  sol- 
diers and  allies,    that  the    English   ministry- 
will  be  punished   for  the  culpable  refusal  of 
giving  peace  to  the  world.'      Such,  senators, 
were    the   words  we    addressed  to   you    in 
speaking  of  ihe  conscription  of    1808,  and 
behold  a  sacred  and  powerful  league  is  form- 
ed   to  punish  the  English  oligarchy,    defend 
the  rights  of  nations,  and  avenge    humanity. 
From  the  Baltic  to  the  Mediterranean,  from 
the  Nile  to  the  Narva,  but  few  points  remain 
to  the  English  ships  where  they  can  land,  or 
where  they  are  not  forbidden  to  touch. — But 
it  is  not  sufficient  to  have,  by  a  just  recipro- 
city, pronounced  against  England  that  dread- 
ful sentence  of  outlawry  •   she  must  not    be 
permitted  to  be  at   rest  in  the  seat  of  her 
iniquitous  domination,    upon    any    of    her 
coasts,    in  any  of  her    colonies,   under  any 
points  of  the  globe,  which  are  not  yet  inter- 
dicted to  her.     It  is  necessary  that,  repelled 
he  world,  menaced  in  all 


r.signed  has  the  honour  to  renew  to  Count  j  from  one  part  of  t 

•rnstorffthe  a*sjara.uce  of  his   high   con-   I  others,  England  should  know  not  where  to 

j  direct   the   little  military  force  cf  which  six* 
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has  the  disposal  3  and  that  our  armies,  more 
formidable  than  ever,  should  be  ready  to 
carry  into  her  possessions  our  victorious  and 
avenging  eagles  Such,  gentlemen,  are  the 
motives  which  have  determined  his  Majesty 
to  demand  a  new  conscription. — The  levy  of 
the  preceding  year  has  been,  as  you  fore- 
saw, the  pledge  of  continental  peace — the 
levy  01"  this  year  will  be  the  presage  of  a 
maritime  peace.  The  pillage  of  the  arsenal 
and  port  of  Copenhagen — the  emigration  of 
the  Portuguese  fleet,  have  not  yet  left  the 
Continent  without  ships. — Our  legions  can 
yet  reach  the  English  militia  5  Ireland  may 
yet  hope  for  succour  against  oppression  ; 
India  may  yet  expect  deliverers ;  and  while 
our  ancient  phalanxes  shall  march  to  hasten 
the  days  of  justice,  new  legions  of  young 
warriors  shall  be  trained  to  discipline  and  to 
battle,  under  the  paternal  eye  of  those  war- 
like magistrates,  of  those  senators  generals, 
wrho  with  so  happy  a  zeal  have  already  formed 
brave  men  to  replace  those  whom  war  has 
snatched  from  the  country,  or  who  have 
been  restored  to  their  families. — His  Majesty 
will  have  a  superabundance  of  means  to 
realise  his  pacific  views,  or  to  execute  his 
warlike  projects.  To  the  powerful  arm'res 
of  his  faithful  allies,  his  Majesty  will  unite, 
for  common  defence  and  triumph,  so  for- 
midable a  mass,  that  success  will  net  long 
be  doubtful.  — So  just  a  cause  will  not  be 
vainly  defended  by  so  much  force,  and  pro- 
tected by  so  many  powers.  A  league  so 
imposing  in  its  elements,  so  generous  in  its 
policy,  so  just  in  its  objects,  so  great  in  its 
means,  will  at  length  bring  back  our  enemies 
to  justice    through   fear,    or   to    submission 


tnrouan  victor 


Holland. 
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cree.  ■ 


•Commercial 
23,  ISOS. 
Considering  that  every  European  nation 
eught  toco-operate  with  all  its  might  to  the 
triumph  of  the  cause  of  the  continent,  in  a 
contest  which  will  not  be  of  long  duration, 
and  whose  result  is  not  doubtful.  Consider- 
ing that  our  particular  duty  as  well  as  the 
dearest  interests  of  our  people  command  us 
to  accede  in  all  points  to  the  desires  of  his 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  our  il- 
lustrious brother,  and  even  to  surpass  his 
hopes.  Considering  that  the  indemnity  and 
relief  which  our  kingdom  has  a  right  to  de- 
mand and  expect  depend  entirely  upon  the 
powerful  intervention  of  France.  Consider- 
ing, in  fine,  that  however  great  the  sacrifi- 
ces hitherto  made  by  this  country  may  be, 
and  however  painful  'its  ^m'atibn,  both  under 
the  relations  of  commerce  and  those  of  fi- 
nance, it  is  of  much  greater  interest  to  dissi- 


pate all  the  doubts  that  might  exist  with  re- 
spect to  out"  intentions,  and  to  prove  to  Eu- 
rope, in  the  most  signal  manner,  our  attach- 
ment, and  that  of  our  people,  to  the  com- 
mon cause;  have  decreed  and  do  decree  as 
follows: — Art.  I.  From  the  publication  of 
the  present  decree  all  the  ports  of  our  king- 
dom shall  be  shut  against  all  ships,  whatever 
be  their  denomination.  Those  only  are  ex- 
cepted from  this  disposition,  (and  provision- 
ally till  a  new  order,)  of  which  mention  is 
made  in  the  2d  article. — II.  Armed  ships  of 
our  allies  are  not  included  in  the  exclusion 
directed  by  the  preceding  article.  They  may 
enter  and  quit  our  ports,  and  bring  in  their 
prizes  by  conforming  to  the  ordonnances  is- 
sued relative  to  the  entrance  and  departure 
of  ships  of  war. — 111.  Ships  of  the  allies  or 
neutral  powers,  which  may  enter  our  ports 
to  avoid  the  danger  of  the  sea,  shall  have  no 
communication  with  the  interior  of  our 
kingdom.  They  shall  be  subjected  to  qua- 
rantine, and  be  under  the  most  severe  super- 
intendance.  The  commandant  of  the  port 
shall  make  them  put  to  sea  as  soon  as  the 

weather  shall  permit. IV.  Fishing  boats 

are  under  the  direct  superintendance  of  the 
civil  and  military  authorities  upon  the  coast. 
These  authorities  shall  take  care,  on  their 
responsibility,  that  no  communication  take 
place,  by  means  of  the  fishermen,  with  the 
enemy's  ships  and  other  ships.  To  that  end, 
there  shall  be  placed  as  a  sentinel,  a  soldier 
on  board  each  fishing  boat.  .  On  toe  return 
of  the  bo.it,  the  sentinel  shall  make  his  report 
of  what  has  passed  during  the  fishery,  con- 
trary to  the  dispositions  of  the  present  de- 
cree, and  the  owner  of  the  boat  and  crews 
shall  be  prosecuted  with  all  the  rigour  of  the 
laws.     Given  at  Utrecht,  23d  January. 


France. Decrees  for  raising  Conscripts 

and  for    uniting  certain    Countries    with 
France. — 23a  Jan.  3  SOS. 

The  Conservatory  Senate  assembled  to 
the  number  of  members  presented  by  act 
QO,  of  the  act  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
22d  of  Frimaire,  year  S,  having  considered 
the  project  oftheSenatus  Consultum,  drawn 
in  the  form  prescribed  by  article  5/  of  the 
constitutional  act  of  the  1 6th  Thermidor, 
year  It). — After  having  heard  on  the  mo- 
tives of  the  -aid  project,  the  orators  of  the 
Council  of  Stale,  and  the  report  of  the  Spe- 
cial Commission  nominated  in  the  sitting  of 
the  16th  of  this  month  ;  the  adoption  hav- 
ing been  discussed  with  the  number  oi  voices 
prescribed  by  article  56  of  the  organic 
Senatus  Consultum  of  the  18th  of  Thermi- 
dor,  year  10,  decrees  as  Follows- — Art.  t. 
Eighty  thousand  Conscripts  of  the  Conscrip- 
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tion  of  the  year  I8O9,  are  placed  at  the  dis-  j 
posal  of  government,  2.  They  shall  be  ta-  ! 
ken  from  among  the  youths  born  between  I 
the  1st  oC  Jan.  17&±),  and  Jan.  1,  1/QO.  \ 
3.  They  shall  be  employed,  should  there* 
.be  occasion  to  complete  the  legions  of  re-  i 
serve  of  the  interior,  and  the  regiment  hav- 
ing  their  depots  in  .France — The  present  j 
Senatus  Consultum  si  ill  be  transmuted  to  j 
his  Imperial  and  Ro  ■  .  ..!.  j 

We  require  ai  d  c  >mmand,  that  these  pre-  | 
sents,  sanctioned  by  the  seals  of  state,  and  ! 
inserted  in  the  Bulletin  des  Loix,  shall  be  | 
addressed  to  the  courts  and  tribunals,  and  ! 
administrative  authorities,  that  they  n  ■ 
inserted  in  their  resp<  c  iye  regis  ers,  and  ob-  ! 
served,  and  caused  to  be  observed  ;  and  our  1 
Grand  Judge,     t]  t<      of  Justice,  is  , 

charged  to  superintend  the  publication. 

Napoleon. 

By  another  Decree    of  the  Conservatory  ! 
Senate,   in    the    same  form,   and    in,   a    li  ;e 
manner  signed  by  Buon  ,     he  towns  of 

Kehl,  Wesel,  Cassel,  and  Flush  ng,  are  to 
be  united  to  the  French    '.  Kehl  to  | 

the  department  cf  the  Lower  R  .  .  .  tassel 
to  the  department  of  Mount  Tnnnere ,■ 
Wesel  in  the  department  of  the  Roer;  and 
Flushing  in  the  department  of  the  Scheldt. 

France. Report  of  the  Minister  of  Fo- 
reign Affairs  relative  to  Portugal.      Made 
in    Oct.    180/,     and  published   Jan.   24, 
-    1808. 

There  is  no  sovereign  in  Europe  who 
does  not  acknowledge,  that  if  his  territory, 
his  jurisdiction  should  be  violated  to  the 
detriment  of  your  Majesty,  he  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  it.  If  a  French  ship  were  seiz 
ed  in  the  port  of  Triest,  cr  List  >n,  the  go- 
vernment of  Portugal  and  the  sovereign  to 
whom  Trieste  belongs,  would  have  to  consi- 
der that  violence  and  damage  done  to  ycur 
Majesty's  subjects  as  a  persona!  outrage— 
they  could  not  hesitate  to  comp  -1  Engl  m  I 
by  force  to  respect  their  territory  and  their 
ports:  if  they  adopteda  contrary  conduct,  if 
they  became  accomplices  of  the  wrong  dune 
by  England  to  your  subjects,  they  would 
place  themselves  in  a  state  of  war  with  your 
Majesty.  When  the  Portu<  1  iverm   enl 

suffered  its  ships  to  be  visited  bv  English 
ships,  its  independence  was  violated  by  its 
own  consent,  by  the  outrage  done  to  it  ; 
as  it  would  have  been  had  England  violated 
its  territory  and  its  ports. — The  enemy  ought 
to  .be  placed  in  a  state  of  interdict,  in  the 
midst  of  the  seas,  of  which  he  pretends  to 
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reserve  to  himself  the  empire.     In  this  posi- 
tion,  ail   powers    could  and  ought  to  expect 
from  each  other  a  mutual  support  — And  at 
what  a  moment  did  Portugal  betraythecau.se 
of  the  continent  ?  Ought  England   to  expect 
still  to   have  an    ally,  when,   exercising  her 
violence  on  every  sea,  she  menaced  the  new 
world  as  well  as  the  old;  attacked,  without 
any  motive  for  aggression,   the  flag  of  the 
Americans,  and  dyed  their  own   shores  with 
their  biood — when,  scandalously  famous  by 
the  disasters  ol   Copenhagen,  which  she  sur- 
prised in  the  midst  of  peace,  she  sought,  in 
thepiliage  of  her  arsenals,  for  some  sad  and 
bloody  spoils. — But  the  scandal  of  this  un- 
derstanding between  the  Portuguese  govern- 
ment and   England  may  be  traced  to  other 
times      When  England  meditated,   in  1803, 
the  rekindling   in  Europe   that   war   which 
your  Majesty    has  so  gloriously  terminated, 
she  sent  a  fleet  to  Lisbon  ;  the  ministers  had 
conferences — time  has  developed  the  object 
and  the  result. — Have  not  the  English  squa- 
dron sent  to   the  River  Plate  touched  at  Ja- 
neiro? Did    not  the  troops   sent  to  Buenos 
Ayres  and  Monte  Video   receive  provisions 
from    the  Brazils?  Those    distant    succours 
may  have  escaped  the  attention  of  Europe; 
but  she  saw   Portugal  receive  and  victual  in 
h<  r  p  trts  the  English  ships  destined  to  block- 
ado    Cadiz,     to    attack    Constantinople  and 
E  jrypt  ;    thos  ■  which  were  to  land  troops  in 
Naples  to  stir  up  revolt;   those  which  were 
to  introduce  English    merchandize  upon  all 
the  coasts    of    the    Mediterranean,  though 
Portugal  knew  all   the   ports   in  the  South 
were  shut    against  them.  --  A  French  consul, 
whom  Portugal  had   acknowledged  and  ad- 
mitted to  the  exercise  of  his  functions  in  the 
port  of  Faro,  has  been  taken  from  his  house 
by  the  intendant  of    the   customs,  sent  to 
prison,    taken  out  only  to    be  exiled,    and 
the  Portuguese  government  refused  for  three 
months  to  repair  that  outrage. — Protestations 
of  neutrality  ill  concealed  this  hostile  con- 
duct.    The  court  of  Lisbon  should  have  ex- 
plained itself  without  shuffling.     Your  Ma- 
jesty proposed  it  to  accede  to  the  system  of 
the  continent,  and  had  it  done  so,  you  would 
h  ;•.•,  forgotten  every  thing. — Far   from  de- 
ferring to  your  Majesty's  proposal,  the  Por- 
tuguese government  had  no  other  solicitude 
than  that  of  informing  the  court  of  London, 
of  tranquillising  England  relative  to  her  in- 
terests, of  guaranteeing  the  safety  of  the  Eng- 
li  ih  and  of  their  property  in  Portugal. 
(  To  he  continued.) 
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*c  The  civility  of  this  man  is  wonderful :  he  spares  us  the  trouble  of  contradicting  him,  by  contradicting 
"  himself.  Nay,  he  goes  still  further,  and,  by  proving  himself  to  be  a  liar,  spares  us  the  pain  of  calling 
"i  him  so." Pope,   LSTTEitS. 
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TO 

WILLIAM    ROSCOE,   Esq. 

Letter  IV. 
Sir, 

The  part  of  your  pamphlet, 
which  remains  to  be  examined,  is,  as  you 
state,  intended  to  show,  that  a  peace  with 
France,  to  be  made  as  soon  as  possible,  up- 
on the  terms  before  proposed  by  her,  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  the  safety  of"  England, 
and  that  "  nothing  but  a  political  suicide,  a 
"  total  incapacity  to  meet  the  bounties  of 
"  Providence  and  to  improve  its  blessings, 
c,'  can  induce  us  to  hesitate  for  a  moment,  as 
ss  to  the  course  we  ought  to  pursue."  If 
you  had,  by  any  regular  chain  of  reasoning, 
founded  upon  admitted,  or  notorious,  facts, 
endeavoured  to  make  the  truth  of  these  as- 
sertions apparent,  it  would  have  required 
'  but  a  short  space,  wherein  to  answer  you  ; 
but,  you  have  mingled,  or,  rather,  mashed 
up,  so  much  of  history  and  of  other  matter 
along  with  the  argument  which  you  employ, 
that,  after  much  pains  taken  to  pick  out  the 
fatter  from  the  former,  I  find  myself  obliged 
to  follow  you  through  thick  and  thin. 

Amongst  the  fatal  consequences  of  the 
Danish  expedition,  you  mention  our  loss  of 
all  continental  allies.  "  In  every  contest," 
say  you,  "  that  may  henceforth  take  place 
*'  between  France  and  England,  British 
,  courage  alone  must  be  employed,  and  Bri- 
rt  tish  blood  must  flow.  We  are  now  ef- 
"  fectually  deprived  of  those  powerful  allies, 
"  who  hitherto  engaged  the  attention  of 
<{  our  enemies,  and  rendered  the  continent 
■f  the  theatre  of  war."  Sentiments  of  the 
same  turn  are  expressed  by  you  elsewhere, 
and,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  th3t  you  set'  a 
high  value  upon  Hanover  (a  thing  which 
France  has  to  offer  us),  and  tell  us,  that,  if 
we  had  but  accepted  of  Napoleon's  terms 
of  peace,  we  might  have  had  our  share  of 
influence  upon  the  continent.  This  is  your 
language,  and  these  are  your  sentiments, 
when  you  are  endeavouring  to  impress  your 
readers  with  an  idea  of  the  evils  of  the  Da- 
nish expedition,  and  to  induce  them  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  terms  of  peace,  which  were 
©fisred  by  France,  were  such  as  we  ought  to 
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have,  accepted  of.  But,  by-and-by  you  have 
to  say  something  about  continental  connec- 
tions, as  considered  with  regard  to  the  peace 
that  may  now  be  made  ;  and  then,  it  bein»* 
your  object  to  induce  us  to  insist  upon  no- 
thing that  Buonaparte  is  likely  to  wish  not 
to  grant,  your  sentiments  are  quite  altered  5 
and  you  tell  us,  that  you  hope,  that  "  fo- 
"  reign  subsidies  will  never  again  be  advert- 
"  ed  to,  but  to  be  execrated."  In  another 
place,  that,  "  if,  instead  of  blindly  aiming 
"  at  continental  influence  and  connections,, 
11  we  duly  estimate  our  own  interests,  im-> 
"  portance,  and  security,  we  may  regard  all 
"  the  efforts  of  France  to  rival  us,  as  a  ma- 
"  ritime  power,  without  dismay.  The  ba- 
"  lance  of  power,  that  chimerical  source  of 
"  ivar  and  blood-shed,  now  exists  not  even 
"  in  name.  Let  us  attend  more  to  ourselves 
e<  and  less  to  our  neighbours."  All  this 
would  have  been  very  well,  if  it  had  stood 
by  itself;  if  it  had  not  appeared  in  the  same 
pamphlet  with  your  affected  lamentation  at 
the  fatal  consequences  of  the  Danish  expedi- 
tion, amongst  which  you  number  the  loss  of 
our  "  powerful  allies  upon  the  continent," 
which  loss  has  left  us,  for  our  defence, 
"  Brit  courage  and  British  blood  alone." 
But,  you  had  two  purposes  to  answer,  and 
but  one  matter  to  work  upon.  You  wanted 
to  persuade  us  that  the  Danish  expedition' 
had  produced  a  fatal  consequence  to  us ;  and 
you  also  wanted  to  persuade  us,  that  leaving 
the  whole  of  the  continent  with  all  its  ports' 
and  arsenals,  in  the  hands  of  Napoleon, 
would  not  be  at  all  dangerous  to  us.  To  ef- 
fect the  former  purpose,  it  was  necessary  to 
set  a  high  value  upon  the  aid  we  derived 
from  continental  Connections;  to  effect  tho 
latter  purpose,  it  was  necessary  to  decry 
those  connections,  and  to  represent  England' 
as  self-dependent  for  her  safety.  You  want- 
ed to  blow  both  hot  and  cold,  and,  if  yod 
had  (poor  gentleman  !)"  but  one  mouth,  it 
was  nature's  fault,  and  not  yours. 

But,  we  are  now  coming  to  a  passage,  at! 
the  penning  of  which  you  must  certarnl/ 
have  invoked  the  genius  of  the  great  Talley- 
rand, and  at  the  conclusion  of  which  you' 
must  have  bridled  up  your  head,  with  a  self* 

tit 
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congratulatory  smile,  saying,  "  there,  petti- 
"  loggers,  match  that  it'  you  can."     It  his 
been  ■  thought,    and  said,    by  many  persons, 
that  the  French  aim  at  the  destruction  of  our 
constitution,  liberties,  and  religion;   and,  as 
the  destruction   of  them  would  naturally  be 
included   in   the   conquest  of  England,  the 
F.ench  do,   in    my  opinion,  aim   at  that  de- 
struction.    By  way  of  combatting   this  opi- 
nion, you  ask  :   "At  what  period,  since  the 
"  revolution  in  France,  has  the  French  go- 
"  vernment  proposed  to  us,   that  we  should 
'•'  relinquish,  or  divest  ourselves  of,  our  con- 
"  stitution,    liberties    and    religion  r"     To 
whom  did  you  address  this,    Sir  ?   Certainly 
you  must  have  supposed,  to  the  most  base 
or  the  most  stupid  of  mankind      You  are  a 
fit  person,  indeed,  to  complain  of  insults  to 
the  common  sense  and   common  feeling  of 
the  nation  ;  you,   who  have  the    impudence  I 
coolly  to  desire  us  to  believe,  that  theFrench 
do  not  wish  to  destroy  us  as  an  independent 
nation,  because  they  never  have  made  to  us  a 
formal    proposition   to  give   our   consent  to 
such  destruction.     Verily,  if  your  verbal  dis- 
course be  like  your  written,  the  rabble  of 
Liverpool    treated   you  with  unaccountable 
forbearance.     You  proceed   to  tell   us,  that 
"  neither  in  the  negociations  of  1S01,  1803, 
"  or  180(3,  do  weiind  traces  of  any  proposi- 
"  tion    on  the  part  of  France,  which  could 
"   infringe,  in  the  slightest  degree,  upon  the 
"  independence,  the  interest,  or   the  prospe- 
*-'  r.ity,  of  this  country."     You   may  know, 
though  I  do  not,  how  to  distinguish  between 
national  "    interest"  and  "    prosperity,"  or 
you  may,  from  your  intimacy  with  John  Doe 
and  Richard  Roe,  -think,  that  tautology  is  a 
beauty  in  composition;   but,  as  to  the  sub- 
stance ot  what  you  say,    it  is  this,  that,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end,    France   has   not, 
in  any  of  the   three   negociations,   proposed 
any  one   thing,  to  which  we  had  any   solid 
ground   of  objection  ;  an   assertion,   which, 
from   my  soul,   I  believe,  Arthur  O'Connor 
himself  would  not,  for  his  character's'  sake, 
venture  to   make  in  the  face  of  the  world. 
You  appear  to  be  aware  of  an  exception  that 
even  your  political  friends  (if  you  have  any) 
might  wish  you  to  hare  made  with  respect  to 
the  propositions,   made  through  Andreossy, 
relative   to  the  press,   and  the  speeches  in 
parliament  ;  but,  say  you,  "  even  the  com- 
"  plaints  made  by  the  French   ruler  against 
"'  the  licentiousness  of  the  British  press  were 
"  abandoned,    and    eventually    formed   no 
"  part  of  the  discussions-,"  though  you  had, 
before,  taken  infinite  pains  to  inculcate  a  be- 
lief, that  the  present  war  aro.se  wholly  from 
the  publications  in   England  against  Buona- 
parte j  that  "  it  was  instigated  by  a  few  in- 
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ff  terested  and  unprincipled  individuals  j"1 
that  "  it  is  demonstrated,  that  the  disagree- 
"  ment  arose  from  publications  in  his 
"  country."  But,  here  again,  niggardly 
nature  has  refused  you  the  two  mouths. 
When  you  wanted  to  cause  it  to  be  believed, 
that  England  began  the  war  without  any  rea- 
sonable cause,  and  that  there  existed,  in 
reality,  no  grounds  of  hostility,  and  no 
grounds  of  alarm  as  to  the  designs  of  Buona- 
parte, then  it  was  necessary  for  you  to  find 
out  the  real  cause  of  the  war,  and  that  cause 
was,  the  offence  which  Buonaparte  took  at 
the  publications  in  England  ;  but  now,  when 
yourobject  is  to  persuade  us,  thatyour  great 
friend  (I  must  call  him  so,  however  h  may 
shock  your  modesty),  lias  not  the  least  de- 
sire to  do  any  thing  that  can,  "  in  the 
"  slightest  degree,  infringe  upon  the  inde- 
"  pendence  of  England,"  you  find  it  neces- 
sary to  speak  very  lightly  of  the  complaint 
about  our  "  licentious  press,"  and  to  fell  us, 
that,  before  the  war  broke  out,  those  com- 
plaints were  abandoned,  and,  at  last, 
"  formed  no  part  of  the  discussions:"  in 
other  words,  that  the  publications  from  the 
press  were  not  the  cause  of  the  war,  and 
that  what  you  have  before  asserted,  upon 
that  subject,  was  a  wilful  falshood. 

Barefaced  and  disgusting  as  these  contra- 
dictions are,  however,  they  are  quite  equal- 
led by  same  which  are  yet    to   be  noticed. 
You  tell  us,   that  the  cause  of  war  new  al- 
ledged   is,    that  "   if  peace  were  once  esta- 
"  blished,  it  would  enable  France  to  create  a 
"  marine,   by  which    she   might  overpower 
"  the  British   navy  and  subjugate  the  coun- 
"  try."     These  ••words  you   insert  as  a  quo- 
tation,   but  without  reference,   for  a  reason 
best  known  to  yourself.     No,  Sir  ;   this  also 
is  false.     It  is  not  thus,  that  the  objectors  to 
peace  express  themselves  ;  for  this  would  be 
to  declare  for  "  perpetual   war,"  a  declara- 
tion,  which,  with  your  usual  attention  to 
truth,  you  have  ascribed  to  us.     We  say,  or, 
I  do,  at  least,  that,  if  we  were  now  to  make 
peace  with  Napoleon,  leaving  him  in  posses- 
sion of  all  the  ports  and  naval  arsenals  upon 
the  continent,  and  without  making  any  sti- 
pulation to  prevent  the  creation  of  a  marine, 
that  he  would,  in  a  very  few  years  of  peace, 
create  a   navy  sufficient   to   overpower  us  ; 
and,    that,   therefore,   we  ought  to  keep  on 
the  war,  till  we  can  obtain  the  separating  of 
some  of  the  maritime  states  from  him,  or  a. 
stipulation  such   as  I  have  mentioned;  be- 
cause,  in  the  case   of  a  peace,  now  made, 
without  such  stipulation,    we  could   not  dis- 
mantle  a  ship  or  disband   a  regiment;  that 
the    expences  of  peace  would   be  equal  to 
the  expences  of  war,   and    the  danger  uifi- 
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nitely  greater  ;  that  he  would  obtain  repose, 
and  that  we  should  receive  an  augmentation 
of  inquietude  5  that  he,  never  having  any 
apprehensions  of  us,  would  have  leisure  to 
mature  his  maritime  projects,  while  our  na- 
vy must  from  the  very  nature  of  its  constitu- 
tion become,  day  after  day,  in  a  state  less 
formidable  than  it  now  is.  This  is  what  I 
have,  over  and  over  again,  stated ;  and,  if 
you  had  taken  this  statement,  you  would 
have  had  something  to  answer.  But,  'now, 
let  us  hear  what  you  say  in  order  to  convince 
us  of  the  absurdity  of  the  alarm  arising 
from  the  notion,  that  peace,  now  made, 
upon  the  terms  proposed  by  France,  will 
enable  Napoleon  to  create  a  marine.  You 
tell  us,  that  France  is,  by  nature,  not  a 
naval  power  ;  that,  in  the  most  prosperous 
days  of  her  navy,  she  was  unable  to  cope 
with  the  fleets  of  Hulland  ;  that  those  per- 
sons are  almost  insane,  who  seem  to  imagine, 
that,  because  Buonaparte  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful by  land  he  must,  if  he  turn  his  atten- 
tion that  way,  be  equally  successful  by  sea  j 
and  that,  therefore,  we  may  safely  make, 
peace,  leaving  dreams  of  alarm  to  the  un- 
manly creatures  who  entertain  them.  But, 
lest  your  powers  of  soothing  should  fail,  you, 
a  little  further  on,  try  the  effect  of  threats, 
and  tell  us,  that,  if  we  will  not  make  peace, 
then  Buonaparte  may,  and,  in  all  likelihood, 
will,  beat  us  by  sea.  You  say,  that,  in  the 
commencement  of  the  .French  revolution, 
France  was  not  military ;  that  the  attacks 
made  upon  her  made  her  military  ;  that,  if 
she  had  been  left  quiet,  she  would  not  have 
become  formidable  to  her  neighbours  ;  that 
she  was  compelled,  in  her  defence,  to  take 
a  government  purely  military  ;  that,  "  in 
like  manner"  France  is  not  now  a  naval 
power  (though  she  has  been  "attacked" 
by  a  navy  for  many  years),  and,  if  left  in  a 
state  of  tranquillity  would  not  be  at  all  likely 
to  attempt  it  ;  but,  "  it  compelled  to  assume 
Ce  it,  if  threatened  with  perpetual  war,  if 
"  harrassed  from  year  to  year  by  protracted 
"  hostilities  ;  if  compelled  to  become  naval 
:e  tor  her  own  safety  ;  then  it  is  impossible 
"  to  say  that  the  same  spirit  which  has  been 
"  manifested  by  land  may  not  be  excited  by 
"  sea,  an  event  greatly  to  be  dreaded,  and 
'  the  more  to  be  apprehended,  as  she  is 
c  now  associated,  in  the  same  cause,  with 
"  almost  every  maritime  state  in  Europe." 
Poor,  injured,  "  harrassed"  France,  "com- 
pelled "  to  become  naval  for  her  own 
'  safely  .'"  Never  was  there  any  thing  ut- 
tered so  devoid  of  principle  as  this.  I  defy 
the  Old  Bailey  to  produce  such  an  advocate. 
And  so,  sir,  you  wish  to  tame  us  as  they  do 
elephants  ;    stroke   us  with   one  hand   and 
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cudgel  us  with  the  other  ?  When  it  is  your 
purpose  to  sooth  us  into  peace,  we  are  told 
that  it  is  a  mark  of  insanity  to  suppose  that 
France  can  ever  rival  the  naval  power  of 
England,  but,  when  you  take  up  the  cudgel, 
we  are  warned  to  take  care  how  we  provoke 
her  to  become  a  naval  power.  While  the 
former  scheme  is  in  your  mind,  you  tell  us> 
that  Fiance,  even  in  the  best  days  of  her 
navy,  was  unable  to  cope  with  Holland, 
quite  forgetting  to  tell  us  that  Holland  now 
makes  part  of  France  ;  but,  when  you,  come 
again  to  your»cudgelling  operations,  you  do 
not  forget  this  circumstance,  but  remind  upj 
that  almost  every  maritime  state  in  Europe 
is  now  under  the  absolute  controul  of  France, 
or,  as  you,,  with  your  accustomed  candour, 
choose  to  express  it,  <l  associated  with  her 
"  in  the  same  cause."  But,  sir,  as  to  your 
argument,, there  is  a  little  deficiency  in  point 
of  analogy,  to  which,  in  your  next  edition, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  for  you  to  attend.  Give 
me  leave  to  place  it  before  you  in  as  clear  a 
light  as  t  can.  France  (you  say),  at  the  be- 
ginning of  her  revolution,  was  not  military 
(false  in  fact)  ;  the  attack  upon  her  made 
her  not  only  military  but  a  military  con- 
queror, and  that  because  'f  the  nations  of 
the  continent  became  her  instructors  in  mi- 
litary tactics."  France  (you  say)  is  not  now 
naval  ;  but  a  perseverance  in  a  naval  war, 
on  our  part,  will,  or  at  least  may,  as  in  the 
other  case,  make  her  not  only  naval,  but  a 
naval  conqueror.  No,  sir  ;  and  if  you  have 
deceived  yourself  by  this  sort  of  logic,  your 
brain  is  of  that  kind  which  Swift  describes 
as  not  capable  of  bearing  many  skummings. 
You  quite  overlook  the  want  of  similarity 
in  the  circumstances.  It  was  (taking  your 
fact  for  granted),  at  the  beginning  of  her 
war  that  she  was  not  military  ;  but  it  is  at 
the  end  of  fifteen  years  oi  war  that  she  is 
not  naval,  though  the  war  has,  all  along, 
been  naval  as  well  as  military,  as  the  total 
destruction  of  her  fleet,  old  as  well  as  new. 
is,  to  her,  at  least,  a  convincing  proof.  For 
your  argument  to  have  been  worth  any  thing, 
as  applied  to  the  purpose  which  you  had  in 
view,  there  should  have  been  no  naval  iter 
all  this  time  ;  or,  you  should  have  been  able., 
to. say,  that  France  was  destitute  of  a  navy 
in  l/i)2,  and  that  now,  in  consequence  of. 
cur  "  attack"  upon  her,  she  had  drilled. 
herself  into  a  formidable  naval  power.  "  The 
nations  of  Europe,"  you  tell  us,  "  have  been 
her  instructors  in  military  affairs,"  and  you 
express  your  fear,  that,  unless  we  make" 
peace,  we  shall,  in  like  manner,  "  become 
her  instructors  in  naval  affairs."  Become! 
Now,  really,  sir,  I  must  charge  you,  in  your 
capacity  of  pleader  for  France,  as  being  very 
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ungrateful  ;  for,  have  we  not  been  endea- 
vouring to  instruct  her  these  fifteen  long 
years,  in  all  sorts  of  naval  affairs,  in  battles 
of  all  sizes,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
not  forgetting  to  give,  as  it  were  purely  for 
her  sake,  here  and  there  a  lesson  to  her  al- 
lies, even  unto  those  nations,  who  "  are 
"  now  associated  with  her  in  the  same 
"  cause  "  (say  good  cause  in  your  next  edi- 
tion, to  make  the  thing  complete)  ;  and,  if 
they  have,  noE  one  of  them,  profited  from 
our  instructions,  in  all  that  time,  what  rea- 
son is  there  to  suppose,  that  they  will  begin 
now  to  profit  from  them  ?  This  is  your 
main  argument  ;  upon  this  argument  you 
ring  all  the  changes  •  and  in  this  argument, 
which  is  one  of  experience,  yen  are  com- 
pletely beaten,  fifteen  years  of  experience 
having  proved,  that,  in  war,  France,  though 
having  for  her  principal  object,  the  destruc- 
tion of  England  constantly  in  view,  and 
though  having  at  her  command  almost  all 
the  naval  force  of  the  continent  of  Europe, 
has  been  daily  sinking  as  a  maritime  state  ; 
and,  yet  you  would  fain  make  us  believe, 
that  the  only  way  to  prevent  her  from  be- 
coming formidable  at  se3  is  to  make  peace 
with  her,  and  that,  too,  upon  terms,  which 
shall  leave  her  in  quiet  possession  of  all  the 
means  which  the  continent  affords  for  the 
creation  of  a  navy.  Your  proposition, 
stripped  of  all  its  useless  words,  and  con- 
nected with  undeniable  fact,  i9  this  :  the 
only  danger  which  we  have  to  apprehend 
from  the  hostility  of  France,  is,  that  she  may 
create  a  naval  force  ;  she  has  now',  and  has 
had  for  some  years,  almost  the  whole  of  the 
naval  means  of  the  continent  at  her  dis- 
posal ;  we  have  been  at  war  with  her  for 
fifteen  years,  and  she  has  been  daily  sinking 
in  naval  power  ;  therefore,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent her  from  rising  in  naval  power,  let  us 
make  peace  with  her  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
insist  upon  no  stipulation  that  shall  prevent 
her  from  making  use  of  the  absence  of  our 
naval  force  for  the  creating  of  a  naval  force 
of  her  own.  This  is,  disguise  it  how  you 
will,  the  advice  which  you  give  to  your 
country;  advice  which  no  man  would  give, 
who  was  not  the  enemy  of  his  country,  or, 
at  least,  who,  from  want  of  real  patriotism, 
had  not  suffered  his  spite  against  his  party 
opponents  to  get  the  belter  of  every  higher 
consideration. 

You  admit,  sir,  for  argument's  sake,  that 
France  would,  in  case  of  peace,  increase  her 
navy  so  as  to  threaten  the  independence  of 
England  ;  and,  under  this  admission,  you 
ask:  '"  What  is  our  remedy  against  it? 
"  The  answer,"  you  continue,  "  is  ready 
"  from  the  whole  tribe  of  alarmists  :   fer- 
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"  pktual  war.  This  is  the  avowed  object 
"  of  all  their  exertions,  the  sole  preservative 
"  against  their  terrors.  Continually  haunt- 
"  ed  in  imagination  by  the  spectre,  Buona- 
"  parte,  they  cannot  sleep  in  peace,  unless 
"  the  blood  of  their  fellow  subject  f  it  daily 
"  and  hourly  flowing  in  their  defence,  in 
"  every  part  of  the  world."  For  malignant 
aspersions  there  is  nothing  like  a  philan- 
thropist by  trade;'  but,  sir,  while  you  were 
drawing  such  a  hateful  picture  of  the  cow- 
ardice of  others,  you  certainly  forgot  those 
symptoms  ot  unfeigned  fear,  which  you  ex- 
hibited at  Liverpool,  where  you  retreated  at 
the  very  sound  of  the  voice  of  your  oppo- 
nents, crying,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  pub- 
lished reports,  like  a  stout  Italian,  when  a 
little  blackguard  of  a  dozen  years  old  lias 
given  a  hoist  to  his  board  of  brittle  images  ;' 
you  must  have  forgotten  this,  or  you  would 
have  shown  some  compassion  for  the  cow- 
ardice of  us,  who  are,  at  least,  your  country- 
men. But,  sir,  where  is  it  that  you  have  to 
refer  to  what  you  have  here  given  as  the  an- 
swer of  those  whom  you  (brave  man  !) 
term  the  alarmists  ?  Who  has  ever  said,  that 
"  perpetual  war  is  the  object  of  his  exer- 
"  trans,  and  the  sole  preservative"  against 
the  dangers  which  he  apprehends  ?  I  be- 
lieve, that  no  one  has  ever  said  it,  in  print  or 
out  of  print.  But,  I  will  tell  you  what  we 
say  :  we  say,  that  a  war  to  last  until  our 
grand  children  are  fathers  of  families*  5  that 
a  war  for  a  hundred  years  to  come,  would 
be  preferable  to  the  subjugation  of  our  coun- 
try by  France  ;  and,  preferable,  too,  to  a 
peace,  which,  in  our  opinion,  would  speedily 
lead  to  such  subjugation.  Whether  the 
sort  of  peace  which  you  recommend  would 
have  this  effect,  is  a  question  which  has 
before  been  discussed  by  me,*  and  which  I 
shall  not  discuss  again  here  ;  but,  that  yon 
feel  conscious  of  the  badness  of  you?  cause  is 
pretty  evident  from  your  having  recourse 
to  such  flagrant  misrepresentations  as  that 
which  I  have  just  noticed.  Perhaps, 
however,  it  is  in  the  way  of  induction  that 
you  have  made  this  statement  of  our  senti- 
ments. We  insist,  that  perpetual  war  is 
preferable  to  subjugation  by  France  ;  we  in- 
sist that  perpetual  war  is  preferable  to  such  a. 
peace  as  would  speedily  lead  to  subjugation  ; 
we  say  what  sort  of  peace  we  should  think 
preferable  to  war-  you  are,  I  suppose,  of 
opinion,  that  we  shall  get  no  such  peace  as 
___^ _— — — i 

*  See  Register,  present  volume,  page  65r 
and  subsequent  articles  upon  the  subject  of 
Peace,  where  I  have  used  arguments,  which, 
as  far  as  my  knowledge  reaches,  no  one  has 
yet  attempted  to  answer. 
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this  latter  j  and,  hence  you  conclude,  that  we  [  put  on  his  yoke  quietly 
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"  It  is  the  second 


are  for  perpetual  war,  which,  in  this  way, 
you  take  us  to  have  openly  avowed,  as  the 
sole  preventive  for  the  evil  which  we  dread. 
But,  observe,  you  take  it  for  granted  {for 
argument's  sake)  that  our  apprehensions  are 
well  founded,  as  to  the  means  that  it  would 
put  into  the  hands  of  our  enemy  j  and  how 
do  you  .console  us?  Why,  by  telling  us,  first, 
that  we  have  not  the  power,  by  continuing 
the  war,  to  prevent  the  operation  of  those 
means;  but,  next,  that  the  "  immense  pje- 
"  parations  for  subduing  us  are  not  the  vo- 
"  luntary  act  of  our  enemy,  who  has,  pro- 
"  bubly,  other  objects  in  view;  but  are 
"  forced  upon  him  by  the  persevering  hosti- 
(<  lity  of  this  country,  and  the  declared  pur- 
H  pose  of  waging  against  him  perpetual  war; 
"  or,  in  other  words,  of  contending  with 
"  him,  till  one  of  the  two  countries  be  de- 
"  stroyed  as  a  nation  and  subjugated  to  the 
"  will  of  the  other."  It  is  useless  to  repeat 
the  accusation  of  falshood,  so  often  before 
proved  upon  you  ;  it  is  useless  to  express 
one's  contempt  of  your  misrepresentations; 
but,  it  is  still  less  useless  to  ask  you  where 
you  have  ever  seen  sjch  a  declaration  on  the 
part  of  England  against  France.  You  do, 
indeed,  quote  a  passage  from  the  author  of 
War  in  Disguise:  "  He  (Buonaparte)  says 
"  there  is  room  enough  in  the  "world  for 
"  him  and  us.  'Tis  false;  there  is  not  room 
(<  enough  in  it  for  his  new  despotism  and 
f  the  liberties  of  England."  Whereupon 
you,  like  a  true  pettifogger,  ask:  "How 
"  did,  then,  the  liberties  of  England  exist 
ff  so  long  in  the  same  world  with  the  ancient 
fC  government  of  France  ?  Or,  why  were 
"  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  friends  so  anxious  to  es- 
"  tablish  that  government?"  What  a  mise- 
rable quibble!  Is  it  not  evident,  that  the  au- 
thor of  War  in  Disguise  was  not  talking 
about  the  internal  despotism  of  Buonaparte  ? 
Js  it  not  manifest  that  he  was  speaking  of 
his  universal  despotism,  and  particularly  of 
the  effect  of  his  power  over  the  maritime 
states  of  the  world,  to  induce  England 
to  set  about  counteracting  the "  effect  of 
which  power  was  the  avowed  object  of 
the  pamphlet  in  question?  A  man  who  can 
be  guilty  of  such  glaring  misconstruction  ; 
who  can  wilfully  expose  himself  to  the  im- 
putation of  ignorance,  rather  than  forego  the 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  falshood,  is 
well  worthy  of  being  th~  advocate  of  the 
cause  you  have  espoused  ;  but,  he  might, 
methinks,  have  spared  us  his  moral  reflec- 
tions and  his  references  to  holy  writ.  There 
is,  indeed,  one  way,  in  which  we  may  be  said 
to  force  Buonaparte  to  make  vast  prepara- 
tions for  invading  as,  namely,  in  refusing  to 


blow  that  makes  the  battle,"  say  the  Qua- 
kers ;  and,  as  towards  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon, you,  Sir,  appear  to  be  a  perfect 
"  Friend."  The  refusal  of  the  Prince  of 
Portugal  to  make  a  fraudulent  seizure  of 
English  property,  held  under  the  sanction  of 
the  law,  yon  term  a  "  persevering,  after  re- 
"  peated  remonstrances,  in  the  maintaining 
"  of  alliances  supposed  to  be  injurious  to  a 
"  belligerent  and  successful  power ;"  and 
our  conduct  you  describe  by  the  words 
'c  persevering  hostility  ;"  that  is  to  say,  that 
by  our  persevering  in  a  refusal  to  submit  to 
Napoleon's  terms,  wejorce  him  to  make  vast 
preparations  for  invading  and  conquering  us. 
"  Under  suck  circumstances,"  you  proceed, 
"  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  every  effort 
"  will  be  made  by  him  for  the  invasion  of 
"  these  islands."  And  then  you  go  on  again 
with  your  threats.  But,  Sir,  why  do  you 
not  address  yourself  to  him  ?  Since  you  find 
us  so  "  persevering;"  so  mulishly  obstinate 
in  our  reluctance  to  put  our  heads  into  the 
yoke,  why  do  you  not  ask  him  to  think  of 
some  terms  of  peace  that  we  shall  look  upon 
as  safe  ?  This  is  a  way  of  putting  an  end  to 
the  war,  that  has  not,  it  would  seem,  come 
athwart  your  mind;  and  yet,  there  appears 
to  be  nothing  unnatural  in  the  idea  ;  unless, 
indeed,  you  regard  it  as  the  height  of  pre- 
sumption in  us  to  think  of  any  terms 
not  strictly  conformable  to  the  dictates 
of  his  promulgated  will.  In  that  case 
your  conduct  is  consistent,  whatever  people 
may  think  of  you  as  a  legislator  and  a  patriot. 

Suspecting,  apparently,  that  the  infallibi- 
lity of  your  own  judgment  may  be  doubted 
by  some  few  persons,  at  least,  you  appeal 
for  a  presumptive  proof  of  the  inoffensive- 
ness  of  the  views  of  France,  to  the  opinions 
of  the  several  sets  of  ministers,  under  whom 
negociations  have  been  carried  on  with  her 
for  the  termination  of  war.  You  tell  us, 
that  Lord  Sidmouth  and  his  colleagues,  in 
1801;  that  the  S2me  ministry,  in  1803;  that 
Lord  Grenvilleand  Mr.  Fox,  in  1806;  per- 
ceived no  such  objections  to  a  pacification  as 
the  fears  of  the  alarmists  have  now  discover- 
ed; and  that  even  the  present  ministers, 
"  have  acknowledged,  in  the  face  of  Eu- 
"  rope,  that  there  was  no  substantial  cause 
"  for  hostility  between  France  and  this 
"  country,  either  from  apprehensions  of 
"  this,  or  of  any  other,  nature  ;  but,  that 
"  the  war  was  continued  on  account  of 
"  Russia  only,  and  that  his  majesty  wasron- 
"  tendings/or  interests  not  his  own."  This 
falshood  I  have  exposed  once  before;  but* 
in  this  place,  it  is  stated  still  more  distinctly 
and,  therefore,    shall  again  be  pointed  »ut 
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The  words  of  the  declaration  were,    that 
"  the  negotiation    was    broken    off  upon 
'•'  points,  immediately  affecting,  "not  his  ma- 
t!  jesty's  own  interests,  but  those  of  his  im- 
"  perial  ally."     Now,  was   this  a  declara-  " 
tion,  in  the  face  of  Europe,  that  his  majesty, 
in    continuing  the   war,  was  "  contending 
"for    interests   not  his    own?"  And,    that 
f    there  was  no  substantial  cause  for  war  be- 
"  tween  England  and  France,   but  that  the 
*{  war  was  continued  on  account  of  Russia 
"  only  ?"  What  an   impudent  misconstruc- 
tion !  What  a  scandalous  attempt  to  mislead 
the  uninformed!  Besides,  what  was  this  fa- 
mous' negotiation   of   lSQci?  To  hear  you, 
Sir,  would  not'any  one  suppose,  that  it  was  a 
negotiation,  just  upon  the  point  of  ending  in 
a   treaty  of  peace,  when   some   demand  of 
ours  in  favour  of  Russia  came,  unfortunately, 
and  broke  all  off  again  ?  To  hear  you,  who 
would    not   imagine   that  this  was  the  case  ? 
But,   the  fact  is,  as  the  fact  pretty  generally 
is    with     respect    to   your    representations, 
completely  the  reverse ;  for  this  promising 
negociation,  instead  of  being  upon  the  point 
of    ripening   into   a  treaty  of    peace,    had 
scarcely  begun   to  show    blossom,    when  it 
was  blasted  by  a  dispute  about  the  basis,  that 
is   to  say,   about  the  foundation  upon  which 
the  negotiators   should   begin  to  talk  about 
terms.     The  negociation,    in    truth,     never 
really  began,    it   new       :xisted  ;  and  we  call 
the  silly  thing,  which  was  going  on  in  1806, 
a  negociation,  only  because  we  have  no  word- 
whereby  to  characterize  it.     Yet  you  speak, 
all  along,  of   the  negociation  as  an  affair  of 
great  importance  5  you  speak  of   the  parties 
as  being  agreed  as  to  terms  ;   and  you  express 
your  approbation  of  those  terms,  as  well  you 
may,  for  they  are  the  dear  offspring  of  your 
own  proline  brain.      Such    a    way  of  repre- 
senting   transactions,    may  do  very  well  for 
the  Lives  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  and  Pope 
Leo  the  Tenth  ;   but  with  regard   to  transac- 
tions of  yesterday  a  little  more  fidelity  is  re- 
quired.    The  several    sets   of  ministers,  to 
whose  opinions  you   have    appealed  against 
•''  the  alarmists,"    all    bear   'witness  against 
you.     In  1  SOI,  Lord  Sidmouth  and  his  col- 
leagues expressly  declared,    that    they  "had 
made  peace  "  by 'way  of  experiment"  and 
accompanied  this   declaration  with  another, 
that  "a  large  peace  establishment  would  be 
necessary,   in  order  to   keep    us    upon  our 
guard  against   probable  dangers;  which  de- 
cluation,  as  you  well  know,  'was  complained 
of  by  Buonaparte'.     In  "IH03,   the  same  mi- 
nisters declared,   that  we. were   at   war  with 
BuoH^gH^xtc^,^^;/,;/-.;-  u\e  could   not-  live    in 
they  repeatedly  stated 
hostile  designs  even 
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during  the  short  interval  of  peace.  After 
breaking  off  the  negociation  of  1S06,  the 
late  ministry  solemnly  declared,  "  that  the 
"  restoration  of  the  general  tranquillity  was 
"  retarded  only  by  the  injustice  and  ambi- 
'.'  tion  of  the  enemy."  These  are  excellent 
authorities  for  you  to  appeal  to  in  corrobora- 
tion of  your  opinion,  that  the  views  of 
France  are  just  and  moderate  5  that,  the 
manner  in  which  the  last  negociation  was 
put  an  end  to  is  a  proof,  that  there  is  ndW  no 
rational  object  in  continuing  the  war,  and  a 
ground  whereon  for  the  people  to  proceed  in 
petitioning  the  king  to  hasten  negociations 
for  peace. 

Thus,  Sir,  have  I  had  the  patience  to  go 
through  the  whole  of  your  pamphlet ;   and,  I 
must  say,    that  so  much  misrepresentation, 
misconstruction  and   falshood,   accompanied 
with  so  little  truth  and  sound  reasoning;  so 
much  assurance   with   so  little  candour ;  so 
much  malice    with  so  little  wit  ;   so   much 
profession  of  morality  and  religion  with  so 
little  of  the  practice  of  either,  I  never  before 
met  with  in  any  one  of  the  hundreds  of  po- 
litical publications  whereon  it  has  fallen  to 
my  lot  to  remark.     You  appear  to  me  not 
only  to  have  laid  aside,  or  set  at  nought,  that 
conscience,  of  which  you   speak  so  feelingly 
in  your  preface,  but  also  to  have  been  so  in- 
fatuated as. to  suppose  that  there  was  not,  in 
the  whole   English  nation,  one  single  person 
capable  of  delecting  your  miserable  attempts 
at    deception.     As    to    your    partiality   for 
France,  which  is  too  glaring  to  be  denied, 
I  do  not  impute  it  to  a  desire  on  your  part  to 
see   that   country  conquer  your  own.     You 
do  not  proceed  that   length   in  your  wishes. 
That  is  a  state  of  things,  which,  indeed,  you 
do  not  at  all  contemplate.  You  have  a  liking 
for  the  rulers  of  France,  partly  because  they 
are  the  enemies,  not  of  your  country,  but  of 
the    politicians   you    hate  in  your  country  ; 
and  partly,  I  am  afraid,  because  they  are  tri- 
umphant.    You    owe   the  French    rulers  a 
grudge  and  the  French  people  too,    for  hav- 
ing,  by  their  actions  as  we!!  as  their  solemn 
declarations,  so   completely  belied  your  opi- 
nions   and   predictions  ;  but,   you  have  not 
the  courage  to  acknowledge  your  error,  and 
you  therefore  still  have    an    attachment  to 
them,  while  you  throw  the  blame  upon   the 
powers  by  whom  they  were,  as  you  call  it, 
attacked.     Your  excuse   is,    that  they  were 
compelled  to  adept  a  simple  military  despo- 
lism  in  their  own  defence,  forgetting,  appa- 
rently, what   is  notorious  to  all   the  world, 
namely,  that,  it  was  not  'till  after  they  were 
out  of  danger,    nay,   after  they  had  brought 
their   enemies  to  their  feet,    and   trampled 
them  under  their  feet,  that  they  adopted  a 
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simple  military  despotism.     This  you  most 
know  as  well  as  the   rest   of  mankind;  you 
must  be  satisfied,  that  the  French  are,  by  na- 
ture, .disqualified  for  the  enjoyment  of  what 
we  call    freedom;   that  their  minds-  are  as 
much  averse   from  entertaining   the  idea  as 
oil  is  averse  from  mixing  with  water;   that, 
in  short,   a  Napoleon,  or  some  such  master, 
they  not  only  must  have,  but  will  have  from 
choice.     All  this  you  must  now  clearly  per- 
ceive ;   you  must,  in  your  heart,  despise  the 
French  for  it  ;   but,  the  worst  of  it  is,  take 
away  the  French  as  objects  of  your  admira- 
tion and  applause,  and  your    soured  temper 
leaves  you  no   object  at  all,  which  is  a 
ot  existence  too  dreary  for  any  man  to  en- 
dure.    There    is    another    feature  in  your 
pamphlet,  which  I  dislike;  and  that  is,  that 
you  never,  by  any  accident,   suggest  a  saving 
of  the   public   money,    though   one   would 
think  that  it  must  have   occurred  to  you,  as 
being  likely  to  contribute  towards  the  light- 
ening of  those  burdens,    of  the   weight  of 
which  you  tear  the  fatal  consequences.    The 
vile  jobbing  of  the  ministers;   their  greedi- 
ness ;   their  uniform  propensity  to  screen  pe- 
culators ;  their  waste   of  the  public  money, 
in  all. manner  of  ways  ;  none  of  this  do  you 
blame.     You  hate  them  only  as  bitter  ene- 
mies of  the  French,  and,  in  that  light  only  it 
is  that  I  view  them  with  approbation.     The 
late  ministers  were  full  as  bad  as  the  present, 
as  to  the  management  of  the  public  money  ; 
and,  they  were,  besides,  very  cold  indeed  in 
their  feelings  for  the  honour  of  the  country. 
These  present  ministers  have  done  more  for 
the   maintenance   of  that  honour   than  has 
been  done  before,  s:nce  the  year  l/9'2  ;   and 
for  this  reason  I   prefer  them.     You  would 
prefer  them  too,  if.  you  were  not  actuated  by 
feelings  of  revenge,  joined  to  your  partiality 
for  France;  and,   at  any  rate,   if  they  have 
nothing  more   formidable  than  your  pen  to 
resist,  they  are  secure  in  their  places  for  life  ; 
for,  the  effect  of  every  word,  which  you  ut- 
ter against  (them,  is  totally'destroyed  by  .your 
evident  partiality  towards  your  country's  ene- 
mies.    You   hate  your  dog  for   devouring 
-your. eatables,    but  when  you  perceive  that 
others  hate  your  dog  because   he  keeps  the 
tkieves  from  breaking   into  your  house,  you 
not  only  keep   him,   but    your    resentment 
against  him  is   a  good  deal  .softened  by  the 
discovery;  and  do  you    not   think    that  the 
nation  will  be  actuated   by  similar  motives  ? 
I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c.  &.c. 
Botley,  Wn.  Cobbett. 

March  1,1  SOS. 
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\  head  I  must'  place  the  little  which  I  think  it 
'  necessary  to  say,  at  present,  upon  the  sub* 
'<  ject  of  Mr.  Arthur  Young's  letters,  the 
second  of  which  will  be  found  in  this  sheet, 
j  The  statement  in  this  second  letter,  respect* 
ing"  the  consequences  of  a  total  stop  to  the 
J  importation  of  corn,  is,  at  the  first  glance, 
I  truly  alarming,  so  that  I,  who  am  not  very 
i  apt  to  be  scared  by  battalions  of  figures,  l^e 
I  really  started  back  at  the  array  of  Mr. 
Young.  Having  taken  time  to  rally,  how- 
ever, I  find  that  my  alarm  was  groundless ; 
and,  as  the  matter  is  of  great  public  impor- 
tance, I  cannot  let  it  pass  without  some  few 
observations  respecting  it. — I  had  said,  upon 
a  former  occasion,  that,  compared  with  the 
annual  consumption  of  the  nation,  the  impor- 
tation of  food' was  a  mere  trifle  ;  and  that  I 
believed,  that,  in  no  one  year,  did  the  impor- 
tation amount  to  more  than  sufficient  to  feed 
the  people  for  one  week.  This  Mr.  Young 
says  he  was  astonished  at  •  and  he  has  now 
shewn,  that  the  average  annual  importation 
ot  corn,  for  20  years  last  past,  has  amounted 
to  nearly,  or  perhaps  quite,  two  millions  of 
pounds  sterling.  Now,  the  population  of 
Great  Britain  is  1  ]  millions,  and,  if  we  allow 
the  food  of  each  individual,  taking  one  with 
the  other,  to  cost  about  4s.  a  week,  one 
week's  food  amounts  to  the  two  millions  of 
pounds;  so  that,  if  this  rate  of  subsistence 
be  admitted,  I  was  not  much  out  in  my 
reckoning,  and  that  the  average  consump- 
tion of  individuals  surpasses  four  shillings  a 
week  there  can,  I  think,  be  very  kittle  doubt. 
It  will  not  do  to  tell  me,  that  it  is  only  corn 
that  we  are  here  speaking  of,  and  that  in- 
dividuals do  not  consume  4s.  worth  of  corn 
weeklv ;  for,  though  this  fact  be  correct, 
I  answer,  that,  if  we  have  a  plenty  of  every- 
thing else  but  corn,  we  can  do  with  less  <  f 
that;  and  that,   the  only  way  of  estimating 

is,  to  speak  of  food  altogether. ■  [   wish 

Mr.  Young  had  informed  us  what  quantity 
of  provisions  of  various  kinds  is  annually 
exported  from  Great  Britain  ana  Ireland  ; 
for,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  the  amount 
of  it  would  surpass  that  of  the  imports.  The 
shops  in  America,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
were  tolerably  well  supplied  with  English 
cheese,  which,  of  course,  would  remain  at 
home,  if  we  ceased  to  receive  American 
corn.  Mr..  Young  does,  however,  say  that 
the  supplies  of  corn  from  America  are  not 
worth  speaking  of;  and  I  was  glad  to  hear 
him  say  so,  because,  as  the  public  will  have 
perceived,  the  American  chin  have  been 
endeavouring  to  frighten  us  with  the  spectre 
of  famine,    to  arise  out  of  the  cutting  off  of 

fhpse  <<  abundant  supplies." Great  praise 

is  due  to  Mr.  Young  for  liis  .researches,  for 
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his  accuracy  In  detail,  and  for  the  ability 
«r/ith  which  he  discusses  all  the  subjects  of 
which  he  treats  ;  but,  I  do  think,  that  he 
leaves  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Spence  wholly 
unanswered,  it  being  impossible  that  any 
combination  of  facts  can  overset  a  principle, 
supported  by  reasons,  which  cannot  be 
shown  to  be  erroneous.  Besides,  what  has 
Mr.  Young's  experience  proved  ?  Only  this, 
that,  at  a  particular  period,  when  manufac- 
tures were  languishing  wheat  was  cheap  and 
agriculture  upon  the  decline,  as  indeed,  it 
must  necessarily  be.  I  see  no  great  evil  in 
tins,  being  anxious  only,  that  the  point 
rnay  be  settled,  that  England  can  exist  great 
and  free,  independent  of  commerce,  by 
which,  observe,  I  always  mean,  trade  with 
foreign  nations. There  is  dne  other  to- 
pic, touched  upon  by  Mr.  Young,  which  1 
wish  to  advert  to  for  a  moment  :  I  mean, 
his  proposed  General  Enclosure  bill.  That 
such  a  bill  would  be  like  the  bed  of  Pro- 
crustes 5  that  it  would  be  an  outrageous  in- 
vasion of  private  property  ;  that  it  would  fall 
upon  title  deeds  and  records  with  teeth  as 
unsparing  as  those  of  a  paper-mill  ;  that  it 
would  give  rise  to  confusion  and  litigation 
without  end,  must,  I  think,  be  evident  to 
every  man  at  all  conversant  in  the  divers 
tenures  and  claims  appertaining  to  the  un- 
enclosed lands  of  this  kingdom.  But,  what 
good  would  it  produce  ?  Would  it  cause 
more  corn  to  be  raised  ?  If  it  would,  it 
would  be  a  calamity  ;  for  corn  is  now  too 
cheap  ;  at  least,  so  have  said  the  parliament, 
In  their  acts  for  exportation.  Would  it 
cause  more  persons    to  be  born   and    raised 
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up  ?  Why,  then,  increase  of  consumption 
would  go  hand  in  hand  with  increase  of 
production  j  and  no  increase  of  abundance 
would  take  place.  Bat,  my  opinion  is, 
that  it  would  cause  no  increase  at  all  in  the 
quantity  of  food  raised;  and  this  opinion  I 
shall  retain,  until  I  see  all  the  lands  now  en- 
closed producing  every  year,  a  crop  more 
than  sufficient  to  pay  all  the  expences  of 
rent,  faxes,  and  tillage.  When  I  see  such 
an  accession  of  hands  as  to  have  brought  out 
manure,  and  to  have  worked  all  the  land, 
now  enclosed,  into,  this  state  ;  then  I  shall 
say,  ■'  enclose  more  land,  i'ov  we  cannot 
Jf  make  this  more  productive  ;''  but,  while 
I  see  one  third  part  of  the  enclosed  land 
producing  annually  nothing  at  all,  or,  at 
most,,  net  half  enough  to  pay  the  expences 
of  rent,  taxes,  and  tillage,  I  shall. continue  to 
think,  that  a  General  Enclosure  bill  would 
he  a  wondrous  monument  of  national  folly. 

Orders  in  Council. The  bill  giving 

*ff£et  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  these  Orders, 
gave  rise  to  a  discussion.?  in  the  House  of 
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Commons,  on  the  24th  of  February.     The 
bill  establishes  imposts  and  prohibitions  with 
respect  to  goods,  going  from  England  to  the 
Continent ,  and,  as  was  observed  in  my  lastj 
the  •  regulations    adopted  in  the  Orders  will 
necessarily  compel  most  of  the  goods,  which 
the  Continent  receives  from  abroad,  to   pass 
through  our  Custom-house.     Amongst  the 
articles  enumerated  in  the  bill  was  Jesuit's 
Bark,  a  well  known  medicinal  drug.     Mr. 
Whi thread  caught  hold  of  this  as  a  fine  topic 
of  declamation,  moved  for  leaving   out  the 
article,  and  insisted  that  thiswas  "  an   in- 
human mode,  of  warfare  ;"  just  as  if  we  had 
begun  it.     The  object  of  this  bill,  and  of  all 
the  regulations  in  question,   is   to  retaliate 
upon  the  Emperor  of  France  for  his  decree, 
declaring"  England  in   a  state   of  blockade  ; 
making  it  criminal  in  any  nation  to  hold  any 
sort   of    commercial    communication    with 
us,  and   providing  a  punishment   for   such 
crime;   placing  us  under  an    interdict;  de- 
priving us  of  aid  and  com  fori  to  be  derived 
from   foreign    connection   and    intercom  se. 
What  clo  we  ?    We  retaliate,    but  with    less 
rigour  ;   for,  upon  certain  conditions,  we  al- 
low a   communication  with  the   Continent. 
Me  makes  no  exceptions  in  favour  of  our  sick. 
No  exceptions  at  all  ;  and  why  should   we  ? 
Mr.    Whitbread's    logic   is    this  :    "  if  you 
"  prevent  the  removal  of  disease,  you  mustj 
"   on  the-same  principle,  wish  its  increase  j 
"  and  this  principle  will  lead  to  the  promo- 
"  tion  of  poisoning  and  assassination  ;'    the 
conclusion  he  evidently  aimed  at  being,  that 
tho^e   who  approve  of  this  bill,    would  pro- 
mote assassination,  if  they  had  the  opportu- 
nity.     NTo,    Si i  ;   for   though    I   approve    of 
this 'bill,  I  would  not  promote-  assassination 
any  more  than  you  would  ;   though  I  approve 
of  the  bil!„  I  do  not  wish  to  prevent  the  re- 
moval of  disease,  any  more  than  you  wish 
to  prevent  the  removal  of  thirst  by  charging 
sixpence  a  pot  for  your  porter,  when  you 
see  many  poor  wretches  who  cannot  possibly 
get  it  at  that  price.     You  cannot,  I  dare  say, 
sell  your   porter    cheaper  without  danger  to 
your  fortune  ;   nor  can  we  suffer  the  bark  to 
go  to  France  without  danger  to  our  fortune 
as   a   nation,     because  the   same    argument 
which  will  apply  to  the  bark  will  apply  to 
every'other  article,  the  xevy  object  of  the 
bill  being  to   produce  suffering  and  distress 
amongst   those  who   are  leagued  together, 
whether  willingly, -or  not,  for  our  destruc^- 
tion.      You,  Sir,  like  .Mr.   Roscoe,    never 
seem  to  recollect,   that  the  enemy  has  it,  ;.t 
all  times,    in  his  power  to  put  an  end  to   this 
"  inhuman  mode  of  warfare,"    and   that, 
too,  by  the  simplest  of  all   means,    namely, 
that  of  ceasing  to  carry  it  on  himself.  i(  Oh^ 
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*<  yes  ;  a  fine  story,  indeed,  to  expect  him 
"  torecede!"  "Why,  really,  Sir,  if  we  do 
sutler  ourselves  to  yield  to  insolent  preten- 
tions like  this,  we  are  unworthy  of  being 
independent ;  we  not  only  must  perish  as  a 

nation,  but  we' ought  so  to  perish. You 

are  alarmed,  lest  Napoleon's  agents  should 
go  to  his  hospitals  and  say  :  "  Behold,  here 
*'  is  an  English  act  of  parliament,  which 
"  prevents  you  from  obtaining  a  remedy  lor 
"  your  complaints."  If  such  were  to  be 
the  conduct  of  his  agents,  the  effect,  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  would  be  this  :  the  sick  soldiers 
would  say  :  "  Aye  !  is  it  so,  indeed  ?  Why, 
?'  then,  that  England  is  a  great  power  yet. 
"  The  acts  of  that  parliament  are  mighty 
"  things.  England  is  not  humbled,  nor  is 
"  it  so  very  easy  to  conquer  her.  What  ! 
"  can  that  parliament,  then,  shut  up  all  the 
"  channels  of  the  boundless  ocean  ?  Why, 
f*  then,  France,  after  all  our  fighting  and 
*'  conquering,  is  little  better  than  a  besieged 
f*  town."  This  is  what  they  would  natu- 
rally sav  upon  hen  ring  only  one  side  of  the 
story;  but,  if  they  were  to  hear  the  other  ; 
if  they  were  told,  that  this  was,  on  our  part, 
merely  an  act  of  retaliation,  and  that  they 
might  have  Jesuit's  Bark  the  moment  their 
commander  chose  to  revoke  his  interdict 
against  us,  their  execration  would  fall  upon 

his   head   and  not  upon  ours. Mr.  Wil- 

berforce  was,  upon  this  occasion,  with  the 
Jesuit's  Bark  psrry.  He,  acute  gentleman, 
discovered  a  distinction  between  this  case, 
and  the  case  of  a  besieged  town.  He  saw, 
that,  in  the  latter  case,  a  prohibition  of  this 
sort  might  induce  a  general  to  capitulate  j 
i>ut,  that  there  was  not  the  least  probability', 
that  the  prohibition  proposed  would  put  an 
end  to  the  present  contest  with  France. 
Putting  an  end  to  the  contest  is  not  imme- 
diately contemplated ;  what  is  in  contem- 
plation is;  to  make  the  Continent  rue  the 
effects  of  abetting  a  man,  who  has  sworn 
our  destruction,  and  who  has  placed  us  un- 
der an  interdict.  Now,  the  people  of  the 
Continent,  in  France  as  well  as  out  of  it, 
have  yet  the  power  of  giving  vent  and  effect 
to  their  feelings,  or  they  have  not  ;  if  they 
have,  the  sufferings  which  our  prohibitions 
produce  amongst  them  must  lead  to  openly 
expressed  hatred  against  him  who  is  the 
cause  of  those  prohibitions  ;  and,  if  they 
have  not,  if  the  people  of  the  Continent 
are  so  completely  subjected  to  the  will  of 
Napoleon,  that  no  sufferings  can  possibly 
move  their  passions;  why,  then,  how  is  it 
possible  that  any  regulations  of  ours  can 
work  a  change  in  their  minds  to  our  disad- 
vantage ?  But,  Mr.  Wilberforce  thinks  it  is 
certain,,  that  Napoleon  v/ill  have  the  bark, 
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some  how  or  other  ;  and,  that  all  which  we 
shall  gain  will  be  an  addition  of  hatred  from 
the  people  of  France.  As  to  an  addition  of 
hatred,  I  am  not  afraid  of  that.  I  believe 
they  neither  love  nor  bate  us,  any  more  than 
one  can  be  said  to  love  or  hate  an  ox  or  a  fat 
hog.  They  would  williugly  conquer  us  and 
pillage  us,  if  they  could,  for  which  it  would 
be  foolish  in  us  to  be  angry  with  them,  see- 
ing, that,  if  the  occasion  suited,  we  should 
be  very  likely  to  conquer  and  pillage  them. 
At  this  present  time  all  we  aim  at  is  defence ; 
one  way  of  defending  ourselves  is  to  weaken 
our  enemy,  and  one  way  of  weakening  him 
is  to  make  him  get  Jesuits  bark  at  the  ex- 
pence 'of  a   guinea  an  ounce  instead  of  a 

shilling  an   ounce. Mr.   Whitbread    re* 

minded  us,  that,  in  case  of  a  scarcity  here, 
the  enemy  might  prevent  us  from  receiving 
corn  from  the  continent,  by  way  of  retalia- 
tion ;  and  so  starve  us.  But,  he  has  already 
cut  off  our  communication  with  the  corn 
countries  of  the  continent  ;  and,  does  Mr. 
Whitbread  suppose,  that  he  would  have 
opened  the  communication  last  month,  if 
we  had  had  a  short  harvest  ?  the  idea  is  per- 
fectly ridiculous.  — —  The  same  argument 
that  has  been  urged  against  the  prohibition  of 
Jesuit's  bark  will  apply  to  all  articles  what- 
ever; for  they  all,  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, either  directly  or  indirectly,  are  con- 
ducive to  the  convenience,  and  necessary  to 
the  wants  of  the  people  of  the  continent. 
By  the  cutting  off  of  the  supply  of  cotton 
some  persons,  at  least,  will  greatly  seffer  ;  all 
suffering  is  not  upon  a  sick  bed  ;  but  all 
suffering  leads  to  a  sick  bed  ;  if  you,  Mr. 
Whitbread  will  say,  prevent  people  from 
obtaining  that  which  is  necessary  to  keep 
them  from  suffering,  you  must,  on  the  same 
principle,  wish  their  sufferings  to  increase  j 
and,  as  all  sufferings  lead  to  death,  at  a  faster 
or  slower  pace,  this  principle  will  lead  to  the 

promotion  ofpoisoning  and  assassination. 

The  truth  is,  that  there  was  no  foundation 
whatever  for  the  objection,  which  was  ma- 
nifestly brought  forward  for  the  purpose  of 
debate.  To  the  whole  of  the  measure,  in- 
deed, there  might  be  some  solid  objections, 
but  I  have  observed  none  such.  The  mea- 
sure is  a  most  important  one.  It  is  indeed, 
though  not  in  word,  a  practical  assertion  of 
the  sovereignly  of  the  sea.  As  such  it  is 
looked  upon  by  other  nations  ;  and  the  only 
fault  of  it  is,  that  it  was  not  adopted  under 
that  name  ,  and  that  the  duties  now  to  be 
imposed  were  not  denominated  a  tribute. 
This  measure  gives  quite  a  new  aspect  to  the 
war  ^  it  places  us  upon  a  new  footing,  an4 
gives  us  a  new  character.  We  are  not  now  go- 
ing sneaking  about  like  a  set  of  hucksters 
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smugglers,    wheedling    this  and   that 


neutral  to  be  our  friends  and  to  deal  with  us. 
We  say  (and  I  am  only  sorry  that  we  do  not  say 
it  flatly  and  plainly),  you  shall  none  of  you 
have  any  communication  with  one  another, 
without  paying  tribute  to  us.  There  are 
some  persons  who  call  this  "  piracy/' 
though  I  wish  they  would  consider  a  little 
their  piracy  upon  the  public  purse,  The 
late  attorn c  neral  (a  very  worth)  man,  I 
believe)  calL   li  thren  of  the  law 

to  say,  wh  thei  tb  :y  ever  read  of  the  like 
being  clone  before.  They  might  have  called 
upon  him  to  '-ay,  whether  he  ever  read  of  all 
the  portsand  naval  arsenals  of  the  continent 
being  in  the  h;  Is  of  one  man  before ;  and 
when  he  ever  before  heard  of  England's 
being  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade. 
What  would  our  ancestors,  at  mj  period  of 
purhistory,  havt  ,.        iwcr  had  had  the 

assurance  to  decree  their  country  in  a  state 
qf-blockade?  Does  Mr.  Whi thread  think,  that 
they  would  have-  stood  balancing  about  com- 
mercial  interests  ?  They  would  not  have  he- 
sitated a  single  moment  to  declare  every 
country  their  enemy  who  should  refuse  to 
resist  such  an  intolerable  pretension. 

Lord  Lake. On   Tuesday,    the  first 

•instant,  a  debate  took  place,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  upon  a  grant  proposed,  by  a 
message  from  the  King,  to  be  made  to  the 
successor  and  family  of  Lord  Lake,  and  upon 
another  grant  proposed  to  be  made  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  &  monument  to  his  me- 
mory. It  was  curious  to  see  how  ooth  Ins 
and  Outs  pressed  forward,  as  it  were  in 
rivalship,  in  support  of  this  proposition. 
Thus  they  always  do,  when  the  public  mo- 
ney is  to  be  bestowed  upon  any  of  themselves. 
Mr.  Whi  thread,  Lord  Folkestone,  and  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  were  the  only  persons  who 
spoke  against  it;  and,  upon  the  division, 
which  Sir  Francis  Burdett  called  for  and  in- 
sisted upon,  there  appeared  but  25  to  vote 
against  the  pecuniary  grant  out  of  226. 
The  pecuniary  grant  was  cf  ^2,000, 
with  a  retrospect;  making  an  additional 
sum  of  0,0001  to  be  paid  down  imme- 
diately. Xcver  was  there  a  more  flagrant 
instance  of  the  waste  of  public  money  ;  and 
this,  too,  at  a  time,  when  we  are  told,  that 
the  sacrifice  of  our  last  shilling  is  necessary. 
This  Lord  Lake,  who  was  a  conqueror  of 
tawneys ;  who,  as  far  as  I  have  heard,  never 
was  engaged  against  any  thing  worthy  of  the 
name  of  an  army,  and  who  enjoyed,  while 
in  India,  an  enormous  salary,  receives  a 
peerage,  comes  home,  dies  of  a  cold,  and, 
then,  we  are  called  upon  to  make  a  noble 
provision  for  his  family.  Mr.  Whitbread 
went  onlj  half  vr..;\     He  object,  ci  to   the 


Q  0001  and  the  monument ;  but,  on  account 
of  the  poverty  of  Lord  Lake's  family,  as- 
sented to  the  pension  of  2,O00l.,.  though 
that  was  by  far  the  most  objectionable  part 
of  the  proposition,  it  being,  in  fact,  a  mort- 
gage upon  the  taxes  of  the  nation  to  the 
amount  of  100,000b  principal.  I  will  here 
subjoin  what  was  said  by  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett  upon  the  subject,  exactly  as  I  find  it 
reported  in  the  Oracle  newspaper,  reserv- 
ing some  further  remarks  for  another  oppor- 
tunity.  "  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  enter  my 

"  protest  against  this  motion,  as  well  as 
"  against  every  thing  of  this  sort  in  the 
"  present  condition' of  things  ;  and  I  do  it 
"  on  three  grounds  —  one  is  that  of  a  pub- 
"  lie  nature,  and  the  others  as  particularly 
"  applying  to  this  case.  Perfectly  agreeing 
"  in  all  that  I  have  heard  as  to  the  particular 
"  case  of  my  lord  Lake,  it  is  not  necessary 
"  forme,  and  certainly  not  a  pleasant  task, 
"  to  dilate  at  all  on  that  subject.  But  servi- 
"  ces,  whenever  they  come  before  the  house 
"  of  commons,  and  a  demand  of  remune- 
"  ration  is  mane  for  them  from  the  public, 
"  ought  always  to  be  of  that  kind  and  de- 
<:  scription  that  no  man  can  feel  any  incli- 
"  nation  to  ask  what  these  services  were. 
"  They  ought  to  be  of  that  brilliant  kind, 
"  that  no  question  could  be  asked  concern- 
"  ing  them,  because  they  are  known 
"  throughout  the  world  ;  or  else,  in  my 
"  humble  opinion,  they  oxight  not  to  b* 
"  brought  forward  before  this  house,  as  the 
'•'  ground  of  remuneration  from  the  public. 
"  But,  in  the  present  situation  of  this  coun- 
"  try,  and  from  the  burthens  set  upon  the 
"  people,  it  is  necessary  there  should  be 
"  more  than  what  may  be  called  extraordina- 
'f  ry  services  to  justify  such  a  demand  as 
"  this  on  the  purse  of  the  people.  There- 
"  fore,  on  that  ground,  I  shall  feel  it  my 
"  duty  to  object  to  the  vote  now  proposed. 
"  But,  on  general  and  constitutional  ground, 
"  I  object  to  it  still  more  strongly  ;  because 
"  I  do  think  that  his  majesty  has  ample 
"  means  and  resources,  without  coming  to 
"  this  house,  to  reward  all  the  merit  that 
"  this  and  all  the  countries  in  the  world  ever 
"  produced;  much  more,  I  fear,  than  can 
ic  be  produced  by  this  country  at  present  ; 
"  and  ample,.  I  am  certain,  for  the  reward 
"  of  ail  the  merit  which  is  now  before  us. 
<c  What  have  been  the  arguments  used  on 
"  all  occasions,  when  an  application  is  made 
'■*  for  any  pension  by  which  an  addition  is 
"  made  to  the  burthens  of  the  country, 
"  which  the  king  possesses  the  means  of  de- 
"  fraying  ?  What  is  it  but  a  partial  ground 
'c ' — a  pretence  that  there  are  no  means  in 
"■  the  hands  of  the  crown  to  reward  men  to- 
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ic  rious  services  ?  Should  these  means  of 
"  reward  be  possessed  by  the  crown,  why 
"  should  they  be  wasted  in  the  reward  of 
<e  services  which  do  not  meet  the  light,  and 
<(  probably,  if  known  in  this  house,  would 
"  .meet  the  reprobation  of  every  member  ? 
"  It  is  on  this  ground  that  I  shall  take  (he 
cc  sense  of  the  house  on  this  question.  With 
"  respect  to  the  merits  of  lor,d  Lake,  my 
"  opinion  is,  that  the  merits  of  the  people 
t(  of  England,  in  suffering  such  privations 
"  as  they  have  borne,  are  much  greater 
"  than  those  of  any  individual,  either  now 
*'  in  existence,  or  who  has  lived  since  the 
'*  commencement  of  our  present  difficulties. 
"  I  therefore  shall  not  only  give  my  negative 
(e.  to  the  proposition  now  before  us,  but 
<c  think  it  my  duty  to  divide  the  house  upon 
"  it. 

"  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
<(  he  had  not  a  lower  opinion  of  the  merit  of 
"  the  people  of  England  than  the  worthy  ba- 
( '  ronet;  but  did  not  know  how  they  could  be 
"  rewarded  with  pensions.  As  to  tiie  pow- 
**  er  of  the  crown  to  reward  merit,  he  wish- 
*'  ed  to  know  whether  the  worthy  baronet 
"  was  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  Civil 
"  List,  with  which  the  Crown  had  power 
f(  to  reward  merit,  which  was  only  to  the 
"  amount  of  1,2001.  a  year,  which  in  effect 
(C  amounted  to  no  more  than  8001.,  and 
'•'  this  the  king  could  only  grant  for  his  own 
«  life. 

"  Mr.  Wm.  Smith  explained  his  sense  of 
"  the  meaning  of  sir  F.  Burdett  in  the  re- 
(t  ward  he  expected  to  be  given  to  the  peo- 
"  pie  of  England  for  their  merit,  which 
"  was  that  of  the  vigilance  of  their  repre- 
"  sentatives  in  taking  care  of  their  interests. 
"  Sir  F.  Burdett, — "  Before  the  com- 
(C  mittee  come  to  a  vote,  I  think  it  fit  to 
ft  say  a  few  words  more  ;  not  in  explana- 
"  tion  of  what  I  before  said  ;  for  that  has 
"  been  done  most  completely  by  the  hon. 
ce  gent,  below  me  (Mr.  Wm.  Smith)  :  but 
,(  to  assign  reasons  why  I  am  unable  to  ac- 
•l  cede  to  the  wishes  of  those  who  have  re- 
"  commended  to  me  not  to  divide  the 
"  house.  The  right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of 
"  the  Exchequer,  not  intentionally,  misre- 
"  presented  what  I  said  about  rewarding 
c  the  people  of  England  for  the  manner  in 
"  which  they  have  submitted  to  priva- 
"  tions,  and  their  various  sufferings.  He 
<c  chose  to  state  the  Pension  List,  as 
!'  if  the  crown  had  no  other  means  of 
"  rewarding  merit,  but  out  of  the  Civil 
"  List.  I  believe  that  makes  but  a  very 
/  small  part  of  the  means  possessed  by  the 
"  crown  to  reward  merit — and  here  I  might 
*j  appeal  to  the  right  hon.  the  Chancellor^ 
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"  the  Exchequer  himself  j  for   I  think   he 
"  can  give  me  some    specific   information, 
"  without  going     out   of    his    own  family 
"  that  the  crown  does  possess  ample   means 
"  of  rewarding  extraordinary    merit,  with- 
"  out  having  recourse  to   the  Civil  List      I 
"  should  be  very  happy  to  agree  in    voting 
"  for  this  reward  supposing    the  reward  to 
"  have  been  deserved,  and   there    were    no 
(''  other  means  of  providing  it   than  that  of 
11  adding  to  the    burthens  of  the  people  of 
"  England.       But    if    ministers   had   come 
"  down  to  this  hor-  ?,  and  told  us  that  the 
"  patronage  of  the   reversions  of   sinecure 
"  places   were,  henceforward,    to   be   abo- 
"  lished  for  ever  ;  I  should  certainly  not  be 
"  niggardly,  as    it  has  been  called,  even  in 
"  mv  mrde  of  rewarding   the   memory  of 
"  deserving  men   for  their  services   to  the 
"  public  ,•    and    that   too,     in   the   present 
"  exhausted   state   of   the  pocket   of     the 
"  people ;    but,    before    I   can   consent   to 
"  doing   that,    I     must    be    assured    that 
"  sinecures,  and  the  reversion  of  sinecures, 
"  are  to  be  put  an  end  to.      I   must   say  as 
"  ministers  have  forced  me  to  it,  that   my 
"  lord  Lake's   character  is  nothing  like  that 
<!  of  my  lord  Nelson's,  and  yet  ministers  are 
"  proposing  to  my  lord  Lake  a  monument, 
"  as  they  did  to  the  memory  of  lord  Nelson. 
"  I  say  that  the  memory  of  lord   Lake   has 
"  not  the  same  call  upon    the  gratitude  of 
"  his  country  as  that  of  my   lord  Nelson. 
"  I  do  not  think  that  true  merit  will  ever 
"  go  unrewarded  by  the  people  of  England  ; 
"  and  I  am' satisfied  that  if  a   tenth  part   of 
"  the  patronage  of  ministers  was  be*towed 
"  only  on   objects  truly  worthy  of  rerqune- 
"  ration,   every  military  and   naval  man  in 
"   this  country,  deserving  of  encouragement, 
"   would  be  fully  satisfied,  without  any  ad- 
"  dition   to    the  burthens   of  the  people." 
"  Here  he  took  a  short  view  of  the  charac- 
"  ter  of  Lord  Lake  in  India,  and   observed 
"  that  his  successes  there,  woe  not  extraor- 
"  dinary,  for  even/  British  officer  achieved. 
te  victories  in  India.     But,   laying  aside  all 
"  these  considerations,   he  went  upon  the 
f<  broad    constitutional  ground,    that  unless 
'f  ministers  gave  the  house  an  assurance  that 
"  all  sinecures  and  reversions  in  places,  were 
"  to  be  abolished,   he  must  persist  in  taking 
"  the   sense  of  the  house.      "  Or  rather," 
"  said   he,  "  I  will   divide  the  house  upon 
"  this  subject,"  for,  "  taking  the  sense  of  the 
"  house,"  is  a  common  expression,  when  the 
"  sense  of  it  is  too  plain  already.     Having 
"  stated  these  principles  in  my  own  jusiifi- 
"  cat ioti,  for  persevering  in  my  intention  to 
"  divide  the  house,  I  shall    not  detain  you 
"  any  longer,  but  merely  to  say  that  I  have 
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"  not  heard  a  word  which  has  altered  my 
"  original  opinion  on  this  subject." — The 
Civil  List!  Poor  civil  list  affords,  according 
to  Mr.  Perceval's  account,  only  atSCOa  year 
for  the  king  to  give  away,  in  the  reward  of 
merit.  But",  this  civil  list  is  a  thing  made  of 
stretching  materials.  It  can  be  extended 
this  way  and  that  way.  In  1801  or  1802 
(See  account  of  1802)  there  was  lent  out  of 
this  civil  list,  upwards  of  ,i  100,000  to  the 
icing's  sons  ;  and  so  the  civil  list  fell  into  ctr- 
rsar ;  and  then  the  minister,  Addington, 
came  with  a  bill  to  parliament  fcr  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  people  pay  off  the  tr- 
rearj  that  is  to  say,  pay,  amongst  other 
things,  the  ,£100,000  which,  without  the 
consent  of  parliament,  had  been  lent  to  the 
king's  sons,  and  that,  tec-,  observe,  notwith- 
standing the  Droits  of  Admiralty  '. — More  of 
this  hereafter. 

Bothy,  4  lit  March,  1803. 


AGRICULTURE,   MANUFACTURES,    AND   COM- 
MERCE. 

Sir, It  gave  me  very  great  concern  to 

perceive  by  youi  last  Journal,  that  the  letter 
in  which  I  requested  you  to  cancel  the  ac- 
count of  corn  imported  in  1800,  did  not 
come  to  your  hands  in  time;  as  I  stated  in  it 
that  the  account  was  greatly  erroneous.  A 
severe  disorder  in  my  eyes  has  obliged  me  to 
depend  on  an  amanuensis,  which  has  occa- 
sioned errors  1  much  lament:  the  following 
was  the  importation  of  that  year. 

Corn  imported  in  1 80(5. 


>pecies 


Barley  . 
Beans  . 
Oats.  .  . 
Pease  .. 
Rye  .  .  . 
Wheat . 


Quantity. 

At  pel- 
Quarter 

a. 

B. 

s.     d. 

5,385 

5 

38     6 

3,400" 

3 

43     0 

510,242 

3 

25      8 

1,514 

4 

43     6 

82Q 

5 

4/      4 

3l8-,gl7 

_ 

79    o 

840,205 

4 

Vah 


10,367 

7,4.51 

654,811 

3,294 

1  ,p03 


,1,937,008 

Now,  Sir,  as  I  should  be  sorry  to  trouble 
you  merely  with  an  erratum,  permit  me,  on 
this  account  to  observe,  that  it  furnishes  a 
proof  of  a  degree  of  precariousness  in  the 
national  resources,  that  ought  to  make  a 
deep  impression  on   the  minds  of   those  in 


*  Flour  reduced  to  quarters  at  3  cwt. 
per  quarter. — There  is  an  error  also  in  the 
eum  total  of  the  import  of  wheat  for  20' 
years,  but  at  the  average,  or  413,000  qrs. 
is  nearly  the.  truth,  1  will  nut  trouble  you 
with  the  correction, 
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J  whose  hands  the  safety  of  the  kingdom  is 
placed.  To  find  that  our  consumption  of 
j  wheat  in  a  year  of  moderate  plenty,  exceeds 
the  produce  by  more  than  a  million  sterling, 
accompanied  as  it  is  by  a  population  admitted 
en  all  hands  to  be  increasing,  must  surely  be 
considered  as  a  just  cause  of  apprehension. 
Were  the  countries  which  have  usually  sup- 
plied us,  in  a  state  of  independence  and  se- 
curity, the  prospect  would  be  far  from  plea- 
s'ng  ;  but  when  we  cast  an  anxious  eye  to 
fhe  ports  of  the  Baltic,  the  view  becomes 
dYeary  indeed.  To  expect  our  bread  from 
America,  would  be  to  look  for  it  from  a 
country  whence  it  never  came,  except  in 
quantities  perfectly  insignificant  when  com- 
pared with  the  magnitude  of  our  demand.  If 
tlie  price  of  wheat  was  at  present  high,  there 
are  manv  who  would  deprecate  all  conside- 
ration of  the  subject  j  but  the  price  is  now  so 
moderate  as  to  ' prevent  the  smallest  alarm  : 
no  trifling  motive  for  such  diseussioris  as 
!  may  rend  to 'throw  a  light  on  the  subject; 
I  and  ought  to  induce  the  legislature  oi  the 
J  kingdom  to  give  a  direct  and  steady  attention 
i  to  it.  Who  can  contemplate  the'  conse- 
j  quence  <T  a  short  crop,  a  mildew,  or  a  wet 
j  harvest,  without  terror?  Manufactures  and 
i  commerce  inactive  ;  and  ill  disposed  minds 
j  gathering  discontents  into  petitions  far 
;  peace!  It  is  easy  to  imagine  such  a  combi- 
'  nation,  but  not  so  easy  to  measure  the  re- 
sult. 1  know  not  any  view  that  can  be  taken 
of  the 'subject,  over  which  there  is  not  sus- 
pended a  dark  cloud  winch  sheds  a  gloom 
not  easily  dispersed:  if  there  is  any  circum- 
stance that  tends  peculiarly  to  thicken  it,  the 
present  state  01  our  extensive  wastes  is  well 
calculated  to  do  it. — Upon  this  subject  Mr. 
Spence  has  several  very  just  observations, 
but  he  offers  one  remark  in  which  I  cannot 
agree  with  him:  and,  as  it  is  upon  an  im- 
portant point,  I  must  crave  your  further  in- 
dulgence for  a  moment. — "  It  is  calculated, 
that  in  this  kingdom  there  are  twenty  twq 
millions  of  acres  of  waste  land  ;  and,  it  is 
frequently  asked,  by  the  followers  of  the 
economistes,  as  well  as  by  those  who  are  of 
a  very  different  opinion  on  matters  of  politi- 
cal economy  j  why  this  waste  land  is  not 
brought  into  cultivation,  and  why  such  a 
source  of  riches  as  this,  is  neglected?  For 
this  very  good  reason " — -"that  the  greater  part 
of  this  land,  with  the  present  demand  for, 
and  the  present  prices  oF  the  produce  that 
could  be  raised  from  it,  would  not  pay  for 
cultivation.  Every  person  who  has  had  oc- 
casion to  let  land,  knows,  that  there  are  ma- 
ny more  farmers  wanting  farms,  than  there 
are  farms  to  supply  them  j  and  th'fs  being 
the  case,  it  Allows,  iddisptitabty,  that  \i  the 
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waste  lands  in  the  kingdom  could  be  profit- 
ably cultivated,  it  would  speedily  be  occu- 
pied by  those  farmers  who  so  eagerly  seek 
employment  for  their  capital."  P.  28. — It  is 
I  conceive,  a  great  mistake,  to  suppose  that 
these  lands  remain  uncultivated  for  want  of 
a  demand  of  the  uncultivated  produce  ;  see- 
ing that  the  prices  of  all  the  returns  of  grass 
lands  are  adequate  to  their  production  ;  with 
a  regular  import  of  corn  to    an    immense 
amount :  the  reason  for  the  scandalous  state 
in  which  they  are  left  is  exceedingly  differ- 
ent :  they  arc  under  rights  of  commons,  and 
cannot  be  touched  without   distinct  acts  of 
parliament  to  permit  the  plough   to  produce 
grass  and  corn,    instead   of  gorse  and   ling. 
Bather'  than  give  this  permission  by  a  general 
act  of  enclosure,  parliament  is  content  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  people  should  be  fed  by 
foreign,  rather  than  by  British  corn  ;  and  is 
content  to  remain,  at  the  present  moment,  a 
quiet  spectator  of  the  waste  state  of  these 
lands,    at  a  period  when  a  short  crop,  .or  a 
week's  mildew,  would  make  an  enormous 
import    necessary.      Ministers    best    know 
where  it  is  to  be  had  ;  to  me  it  seems  just  as 
probable  to  procure  it  from  the  moon  as  from 
Prussia  or  Poland.     Were   such   a  moment 
to  arrive,  we  should  see  the  two  houses  call- 
ed together ;  committees  appointed;  exami- 
nations, proceedings,,  proclamations  issued ; 
harangues    pronounced;   substitutes   recom- 
mended;  the  volunteers  inactivity  ;  govern- 
ment   alarmed  ;  and    Eaonaparte  delighted. 
And  what  would  be  the  effect  of  all  this  ? 
Experience  has  told  us :  the  general   alarm 
would  raise  the  price  rapidly,   and   thus  les- 
sening the  sumption,  what  might  have  proved 
a  dreadful  famine,   converted   into  no  more 
than  a   severe  scarcity ;   but  with  the  foreign 
supply  cut  off  we  might  expect  these  evils  to 
attend  a  much  smaller  deficiency   than  pro- 
duced the  same  evils  on  a  former  occasion.   I 
leave  to  others  fully  to  appreciate  debates  on 
Copenhagen,  and    the  other  very  important 
objects  occupying  that  attention  which  might 
be  given  to  measures  for  establishing  the  se- 
curity and  prosperity  of  the  kingdom  on  the 
solid  foundation   of  our  domestic   resources. 
But  to  return ;  The  demand  for  farms  is  at 
present  very  general,  a  proof  that  capital  is 
not  wanting  ;  and  wherever  an  act  of  enclo- 
sure appropriates  a  tract  of  waste  land,  nei- 
ther hands   nor  money  are  wanting  for  its 
culture,  plantation,  or  other  improvement, 
according  to  the  soil  and  other  circumstances 
of  the  case.     Enfield  Chase  is  not  a  proof  to 
the  contrary;  and  were  other  royal   forests 
enclosed  on  the  same  principles,  the  measure 
would  be  equally  nugatory.     If  a  general 
enclosure  bill  was  to  pass,  many  million's  of 
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acres  at  present  unproductive,  would  b© 
brought  into  cultivation  ;  the  necessity  of  im- 
porting corn  would  be  removed ;  and  those 
farmers  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Spence  who  pos- 
sess capital,  but  want  employment,  would, 
by  their  vigorous  exertions,  soon  convince 
that  gentleman  that  the  only  obstacle  in 
their  way  is  the  negative  at  present  put  on 
the  power  of  enclosing. 1  have  the  ho- 
nour to  be,  Sir,  &e. Arthur  Young. — - 

Feb.  24,  1808. 


•CURATES*    SUSPENSION    BILL. 

Sir, The  account  published  by  you, 

in  your  last  week's  Register  is  so  extremely 
incorrect,  that  I  am  induced  to  send  you  a 
statement,  which  will,  I  believe,  completely 
refute  the  aspersions,  which  have  been  most 
unwarrantably  thrown  on  the  conduct  of 
Lord  Oxford,  in  a  transaction,  which  you  as- 
sert to  be  unparalleled.  By  the  1st  of  Geo.  I. 
augmented  curacies  were  subject  to  the 
same  rules  of  avoidance  as  other  benefices, 
and  the  clause  inserted  in  the  act  of  179*3, 
only  declared  that  to  be  law,  which,  in  fact, 
was  law  before. — The  living  of  Brampton 
Brian  was,  in  1800,  given  by  Lord  Oxford 
to  his  brother-in-law  Mr.  James  Scott.  In 
1805  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Titley  became 
vacant.  To  this  curacy  Lord  Oxford's  an- 
cestors had  been  great  benefactors — to  the 
amount  of  near  ^1200.  ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, the  right  of  nomination  had  always 
been  exercised  by  them.  On  this  occasion, 
however,  the -Warden  and  College  of  Win- 
chester disputed  the  right,  and  it  appeared 
that  they  were  legally  entitled  to  it,  because 
nothing  but  an  act  of  parliament,  could  alie- 
nate their  church  preferment  :  but  had  the 
curacy  been  in  Lord  Oxford's  nomination, 
he  would  have  given  it  to  Mr.  Bissel,  and  not 
to  Mr.  Scott.  Though  a  contrary  statement 
was  made,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  'by 
Mr.  Whitbread,  yet  he  was  positively  con- 
tradicted on  this  point,  by  another  honour- 
able member.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  at 
the  time  of  Mr.  Scott's  nomination  to  the 
perpetual  curacy  of  Titley,  he  was  a  Fellow 
ot  New  College  Oxford,  of  which  College 
the  Warden  and  ail  the  Fellows  of  Winches- 
ter, must  necessarily  have  been  previously 
Fellows. — It  is  impossible  to  construe  Lord 
Oxford's  having  become  the  renter*  of  part 
of  the  tythes  in  the  parish  of  Titley,  into  a 
consent  and  approbation,  on  his  part,  of  Mr. 
Scott's  nomination  to  the  curacy,  because 
Lord  Oxford's  principal  residence  is  in  the 
parish,  and  he  only  rented  the  tythes  of  the 
land,  in  his  own  occupation.  I  leave  it  to 
you  to  judge,  whether  the  compounding  for 
small  tythes,  instead  of  paying  them  in  kind 
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is  not,  what  every  man  would  do,  whether 
the  incumbent  had  obtained  his  preferment, 
with  or  without  his  consent. — Lord  Oxford 
availed  himself  <  f  Ins  right  to  present  to 
Brampton  Brian,  as  soon  as  ever  he  was  in- 
formed that  the  living  war,  voidable.  He 
thought  himself  fully  justified  in  so  doing, 
as  disputes  of  a  very  unpleasant  nature  had 
arisen  between  him  and  Mr.  Scott,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  was  anxious  to  remove 
Mr.  Scott,  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Brampton  Brian,  where  his  lordship  has 
another  mansion,  at  which  he  frequently  re- 
sides, and  the  garden  of  which  is  immediate- 
ly adjoining  to  the  Parsonage  House. — Lord 
Oxford's  character  and  conduct  are  too  well 
known,  in  his  own  county  and  neighbour- 
hood, to  admit  of  a  suspicion  that  he  would 
act  either  unjustlv  or  oppressively  towards 
any  individual,  especially  towards  one,  with 
whom  he  was  so  nearly  connected. — With 
regard  to  the  respective  values  of  Brampton 
Brian  and  Titley,  the  latter  has  hitherto  been 
as  profitable  as  the  former  ;  and  had  the  rec- 
tory of  Brampton  Brian  been  "  ten  times" 
or  even  "  seven  times"  the  value  of  the 
curacy,  which  is  upwards  of  c£200  a  year, 
how  came  Mr.  Scott  to  hold  this  valuable 
rectory  together  with  his  fellowship  of  New 
College,  for  more  than  four  years,  when,  by 
the  statutes  of  that  College,  no  Fellow  can 
hold    preferment   of  a   greater  annual  value 

than  ££'120  ? Your  assertion,   that    Mr. 

Scott's  curate  at  Brampton  Brian  refused  to 
accept  the  living  is  totally  destitute  of  foun- 
dation.— I  rely  upon  your. candour,  either  to 
insert  this  letter,   or  to  contradict  what  was 

erroneous    in  your   original  statement. ™I 

am,  Sir,  yours',  &c— A.B.  C.—Feb.  25, 1S08. 


Sir. 


ARMY. 

-Whenever    our 


irmy  becomes 


the  subject  of  conversation,  either  in  or  out 
of  parliament,  I  always  hear  a  great  fuss 
made  about  their  high  state  of  discipline. 
Yet,  neither  members,  field  marshalls,  gene- 
rals, or  inspecting  field  officers,  seem  to  know 
wherein  real  discipline  consists.  One  thinks 
it  lies  in  the  cut  of  a  soldier's  hair,  and  in  the 
particular  length  of  his  queue  ;  another  on 
his  being  able  to  stand  for  hours  on  one  leg 
like  the  geese  on  Botley  common.  Sir 
James  Cradock  hates  the  mustache  ;  Lord 
Paget  and  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  Duke  of  Cumberland,  are 
great  friends  to  its  growth.  A  few  years 
ago  a  dragoon  was  thought  to  be  de  fenceless 
without  his  helmet,  now  he  is  clad  in  furs 
and  tippets  like  a  man-milliner,  with  a  great 
m uft- upon  his  head.  Among  the  heavy  dra- 
goons cocked  hats  are  abolishedj  among  tie 
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light  they  are  just  coming  into  vogue.  Even  a 
man  may  become  a  capital  good  soldier  by 
introducing  some  barbarous  accent  into  the 
plainest  and  simplest  English  words  of  com- 
mand. Every  thing  for  sound  and  shew. — 
But  whence  comes  it,  Mr.  Oobbett,  that  all 
this  low  imitation  and  frivolity,  originate  en- 
tirely in  the  higher  ranks  of  the  army,  and 
that  there  is  such  a  total  dearth  of  genius  and 
talent  among  that  class  of  men  who  bear  the 
name  of  Generals  ?  But  this  would  only  be 
a  temporary  grievance  :  the  evil,  Mr.  Cob- 
bett,  has  a  much  deeper  root.  It  proceeds 
from  this,  that  no  man  of  superior  talent, 
(and  very  few  of  those  who  possess  common 
sense),  will  remain  in  the  army,  if  their 
rank  runs  so  high  as  to  remove  them  from 
the  command  of  a  battalion.  The  command 
of  a  battalion  is  an  object  of  ambition,  which 
almost  every  one  who  aspires  to  it  can  attain, 
and  it  is  a  situation  also,  in  which  a  man 
may  chance  to  distinguish  himself.  But  the 
officer  who  gets  a  step  beyond  that,  unless 
he  possesses  great  family  connexions,  or  par- 
liamentary interest,  sees  nothing  before  him 
but  "  a  dull,  dreary,  unvaried,  vista  of  ex- 
clusion and  despair."  Despair  drives  the 
man  of  genius  from  the  field,  and  the  pru- 
dent man  will  rather  turn  his  commission 
into  cash,  than  be  honoured  with  the  ap- 
pellation of  General,  while  he  starves  du- 
ring the  rest  of  his  life  on  a  lieut.  colonel's 
pay.  Hence  it  comes,  that  in  the  last  ten 
years,  -J-5ths  of  our  best  officers  have  retired 
from  the  service  before  they  attained  the 
rank  of  generals.  It  is  the  radical  defect  of 
our  English  army,  and  if  you  or  any  man  in 
England,  will  point  out  a  cure,  you  will  ren- 
der a  greater  service  to  your  country  than  if 
you  had  added  thousands  to  its  numerical 
force. 1  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. V. 

COLD  BATH   FIELDS  PRISON. 

Copy  of  the  Petition,  presented  to  the  House 

oj  Commons,  Feb.  1Q,  1808. 

To  the  Knights,  Citizens,  and  Burgesses 

of  the  Honourable  House  of  Commons,  of 

Great   Britain  and  Ireland,    in  the   United 

Parliament   assembled: The  Petition  of 

Alexander  Stephens,  of  the  Honourable  So- 
ciety of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  Park  House, 
in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  Esquire,  Hum- 
bly sheweth,  That  certain  persons  lately 
serving  the  office  of  grand  jurymen  for  the 
comity  of  Middlesex,  to  the  number  of  about 
nine,  having  visited  the  House  of  Correction 
lor  the  said  county,  commonly  called  the 
Cold  Bath  Fields  Prison,  on  Tuesday,  Nov. 
3,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord    ISO/,    between 

the  hours  of  1 1  and  12  in  the  forenoon  : 

They  there   discovered,    that  all  the  loaves 
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found  by  them  (each  of  which  ought  to  con- 
tain  l6  ounces,  and  to  be  distributed  daily, 
at  IOt  o'clock  in  the  morning)  were  greatly 
deficient  in  point  of  quantity,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  annexed  statement  on  the  part  of 
one  of  the  magistrates  of  the  city  of  London. 

That  the  prison  weight  demanded  and 

used  upon  the  present  occasion,  for  trying 
the  loaves  in  rotation,  proved  also  deficient, 
as  was  fully  demonstrated  in  both  instances 
on  the  same  day,  when  compared  with  the 
standard  at  Guildhall,  in  the  presence,  first, 
of  Sir  W.  Leighton,  Knight,  then  Lord 
Mayor;  and  afterwards  of  Richard  Phillips, 
Esq.  then  and  still  one  of  the  sheriffs  of  Lon- 
don and  Middlesex,  as  we'd  as  of  four  of  the 
late  grand  jury;  and,  moreover,  that  the 
scales  of  the  said  prison  were  false  and  frau- 
dulent: 
Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Sheriff'  Phillips 

to  William  Alain  waring,    Esq.  Chairman 

of  the  Quarter  Sessions,  &c. 

"  Six  ; 1  consider  it  a  doty  which  I 

owe  the  public  to  inform  you,  as  chairman 
of  the  quarter  sessions,  and,  I  believe,  one 
of  the  committee  for  eonductitig  the  business 
of  the  prison,  that  I  was  present  when  an 
appeal  was  lately  made  by  the  grand  jury  of 
the  county  to  the  standard  weights  in  Guild- 
hall; that  I  witnessed  the  examination  of 
the  pound  weight  for  weighing"  meat  and 
other  provisions  in  the  House  of  Correction, 
Cold  Bath  Fields,  when  it  was  found  to  be 
seven-eighths  of  an  ounce  too  light  ;  and 
that  on  weighing  some  loaves  which  were 
found  in  the  same  prisoif,  by  the  grand  jury, 
they  appeared  also  to  be  considerably  too 
light,  one  or  two  of  them  being  from  an 
ounce  and  a  half  to  two  ounces  under  weight. 
I  should  compromise  the  feelings  which  I 
bear  towards  the  respectable  magistracy  of 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  if  T  were  to  omit 

to  make   this   formal  communication. 1 

have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. — R.  Phillips, 
Sheriff; — Bridge  street,  Nov.  13,  1S07." 

Your  petitioner,  together  with  other  gen- 
tlemen, late  members  of  the  grand  jury,  also 
discovered  :  that  several  of  the  liege  subjects 
of  this  realm  were  committed  to  close  custo- 
dy in  cells  destitute  of  fire,  8  feet  3  inches 
long,  by  6  feet  3  inches  wide,  two  of  them 
in  irons,  although  sick;  some,  if  not  all,  of 
these  were  innocent  in  point  of  tact,  as  all 
were  then  innocent  in  point  of  law,  being- 
detained  under  the  pretext  of  re  examina- 
tion, and  consequently  uncondemned  by  the 
legal  judgment  of  their  peers,  or  even  the 
accusatory  verdict  of  a  grand  jury.  Of  this 
number  were  a  mother,  a  daughter,  and  a 
son,  o( creditable  appearance;  the  two  for- 
mer in  one  cell,  so  situated  as  to  be  exposed 
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out  the  possibility  of  obtaining,  even  during 
the  severest  frost,  an  artificial  warmth  by 
means  of  fuel,  while  the  convicts  below  en- 
joyed all  the  comforts  of  an   open  roomy 

ward,  with    occasional    access    to  fire. ■ 

Tihat  in  one  of  these  lonely  cells  was  closely 
confined  a  foreigner  of  some  rank,  the  Che- 
valier de  Blin,  who,  as  we  were  told,  by  one 
of  the  jailors,  while  so  immured,  had  been 
deprived  of  h  s  reason,  and  who  presented  to 
your  petitioner,  after  communicating  with 
him  for  some  time  in  the  French  language 
through     the     key -hole,      and     demanding 

entrance,    a     memorial  on   his    kn?es. ■ 

That  ih  this  place,  originally  destined 
for  the  improvement  of  the  morals  of 
petty  offenders,  a  female  prisoner,  as  we 
have  learned,  has  been  lately  debauched  by 
the  son  of  the  chief  jailor,  or  governor,  wl.o 
then  held  an  office  of  trust  in  the  prison,  and 
has  since  had  a  child,  now,  or  at  least  lately, 
burdensome  to    the  parish    of  Kensington, 

in   the  county  of  Middlesex. That  four 

debtors  were  shut  up  in  this  House  of  Cor- 
rection, the  only  communication  be- 
tween whom  and  the  world,  appears  to  take 
place  occasionally,  by  means  of  two  iron; 
gates,  at  upwards  of  six  feet  distance  from 
each  other,  with  a  jailor  walking  in  at  inter- 
vals, seas  to  preclude  complaint ;  and  that 
from  the  examination  of  a  debtor,  and  also, 
by  a  letter  from  him,  both  in  the  possession 
of  your  Petitioner,  it  appears,  that  he  was 
shut  up  with  persons  guilty  of  robbery,  and 
unnatural  crimes* And,  lastly,  that  six  in- 
nocent persons,  the  bills  against  whom  had 
been  thrown  out  by  the  Grand  Jury,  were 
dragged  from  Cold  Baih-fieids  prison  to 
Hicks's-hall,  in  open  day,  at  the  chose  cf , 
the  session,  first  manacled,  and  then  fastened 
together  by  a  rope,  to  be  discharged  by  pro- 
clamation.— — Your  petitioner,  liierefore, 
conceiving  that  such  gross  instances  of  fraud, 
coupled  with  such  an  open  violation  of  the 
laws,  and  even  of  the  express  orders  of  ses- 
sion, are  calculated  to  bring  his  Majesty's  go- 
vernment into  contempt,  and  cast  an  ur.rae-. 
rited  odium  on  our  most  excellent  constitu- 
tion ;  thinking  also,  that  if  such  malpractices 
were  detected  in  a  casual  and  slight  survey, 
of  less  than  two  hours  duration,  far  greater 
abuses  are  likely  to  be  brought  to  light,  by 
the  intervention  of  the  grand  inquest  of  the 
nation,  most  humbly  and  earnestly  solicits 
this  Honourable  House  to  take  the  premises 
into  consideration,  and  by  a  public  and  open 
examination  at  its  bar,  or  any  other  mode, 
afford  such  relief  as  may  seem  meet. 

A.  Stephens, 


■ 
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OFFICIAL  PAPERS. 
Chance. Report  of  the  Minister  of  Fo- 
reign Affairs  relative  to  Portugal.  Made 
in  Oct.  ISO/,  and  published  Jan.  24, 
1808.  (Concluded from  p.  352.J 
It  had  neither  protected  the  French  nor 
their  commorce  ;  the  persons  and  trade  of 
their  enemies  have  continued  free  and  fa- 
voured. Portugal  promised  to  join  the  cause 
of  the  continent,  even  to  declare  war  against. 
England  ;  bnt  she  wished  to  make  it,  if  I 
may  use  the  expression,  in  concert  with  her, 
to  furnish  her,  under  the  appearance  of  hos- 
tility, with  the  means  of  continuing  her 
trade  with  Portugal,  and  through  Portugal 
with  the  rest  of  Europe  ;  a  kind  of  war  equi- 
alent  to  a  perfidious  neutrality.  Succours 
were  demanded  of  England,  and  to  gain 
time,  attempts  were  made  to  deceive  your 
Majesty  by  vain  declarations;  scruples  were 
alleged  upon  some  of  the  consequences  of 
the  war  when  none  were  entertained  upon 
war  itself,  which  breaks  all  ties.— — In  vain 
did  your  Majesty,  deigning  to  condescend  to 
these  pretended  scruples,  modify  your  first 
demands — the  same  refusals  were  renewed — 
Portugal  made  promises,  but  delayed  the  ex- 
ecution under  different  pretexts.  At  one 
time  it  was  the  Prince  of  Beira,  a  child  of 
twelve  years,  who  was  to  be  sent  to  the  Bra- 
zils to  defend  that  colony — at  another  time  it 
was  a  squadron  expected  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean, which  it  was  wished  to  have  in  safe- 
ty in  the  Tagus.— Thus  Portugal,  embarras- 
sed in  her  anifices,  making  with  the  Court 
of  London  engagements,  real  and  useful  to 
the  English,  with  France,  vague  and  pre- 
tended engagements,  waited  for  succours 
and  advice  from  England,  sought  to  delay 
the  measures  of  the  cabinet,  and,  humilia- 
ting herself  before  both,  blindly  committed 
to  the  chance  of  events,  the  interests,  per- 
haps the  existence  of  a  nation,  which  unani- 
mously desired  her  not  to  give  them  up  to  a 
power  so  fatal  to  all  its  allies. — The  epoch 
which  your  Majesty  had  fixed  for  the  ex- 
pected determination,  which  you  had  con- 
sented to  prolong  for  a  month,  arrived.  Por- 
tugal decided  her  own  fate.  She  broke  off 
her  last  connections  with  the  continent,  by 
reducing  the  French  and  Spanish  legations 
to  the  necessity  of  quitting  Lisbon. — Portu- 
gal has  placed  herself  in  a  state  of  war  with 
France,  notwithstanding  the  benevolent  dis- 
position of  your  Majesty  towards  her.  War 
with  Portugal  is  a  painful  but  necessarv  du- 
ty.— The  interest  of  tha  continent,  from 
whence  the  English  ought  to   be  excluded, 


forces  your  Majesty  to  declare  it.  •  Longer 
delay  would  only  place  Lisbon  in  the  hands 
of  the  English. 

Second  Report,   made  Jan.  2,    1808.     Pub" 
lished  Jan.  24. 

His  Excellency  recals  to  the  recollection 
of  his  Majesty  how  necessary  were  the  ac- 
tive and  vigilant  measures  which  have  been 
taken,  and  so  well  seconded,  by  the  rapidity 
of  the  march  of  the  French  troops — Portu- 
gal only  sequestered  the  English  goods  when 
the  English  were  secure  from  that  measure,, 
which  Portugal  did  not  even  affect  to  exe- 
cute.— She  concerted  her  flight  with  the 
English;  and  a  little  while  before  we  re- 
ceived the  news  of  it,  a  courier  had  carried 
to  Italy,  where  the  Emperor  then  was,  new 
protestations  of  attachment  to  the  common 
cause  of  the  continent.  Fie  announced  the 
return  of  M.  de  Lema,,  who  had  not  quitted 
Lisbon,  and  the  arrival  of  the  ambassador  ex- 
traordinary, M.  de  Marialva,,  probably  the 
dupe,  as  was  the  courier,  of  the  bad  faith  of. 

her  court. Portugal  is  at  length  delivered 

from  the  yoke  of  England;  your  Majesty 
occupies  it  with  your  troops — it  had  been 
left  defenceless  on  the  sea  side,  and  a  part 
of  the  cannon  on  her  coasts  had  been  spiked. 
Thus  England  menaces  her  at  present,  block- 
ades her  ports,  and  would  lay  waste  her 
shores.  Spain  has  had  fears  for  Cadiz — she 
has  had  fears  for  Ceuta.  It  is  against  that 
part  of  the  world  that  the  English  appear  to 
wish  to  direct  their  secret  expeditions.  They 
have  embarked  troops  at  Gibraltar— they 
have  recalled  from  that  quarter  those  which 
had  been  driven  from  the  Levant,  -and  a  part 
of  those  which  they  had  accumulated  in  the 
city.  Their  cruizers  on  the  coast  of  Spain 
become  more  vigilant,  and  seem  to  wish  to 
revenge  upon  that  kingdom  the  reverses  they 
have  experienced  in  the  Spanish  colonies, 
All  the  peninsula  deserves  to  fix  particularly 
the  attention  of  your  Majesty. 
Rpport  of  the  Minister  of  War  on  the  Mea~ 

sures  taken  by  France  under   the  present 

circumstances. — iith  Jan . 

Your  Majesty  ordered  me  to  form  the 
first  and  second  corps  of  observation  of  the 
Gironde.  The  first  of  those  corps,  com- 
manded by  General  Junot,  has  conquered 
Portugal.  The  head  of  the  second  is  ready 
to  follow  the  first,  if  circumstances  require 
it.  Your  Majesty,  whose  vigilance  is  never 
at  fault,  wished  the  corps  of  observation  of 
the  ocean,  confided  to  Marshal  Moncey,  to 
be  in  the  third  line. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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"  A  p-oititution  of  honours  and    rewards,  particularly   tor    militarv   setvices,  is  one  of  the  strongest  marls 
"  of  national  decline." Lord  Mo  in  a.     Speech  on  the  Danish  Expedition. 
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SUMMARY  OF  POLITICS. 
Lord  Lake  (continued  from  page  3/5.) 
It  was  observed  before,  but  is  not  unworthy 
of  being  again  observed,  that  in  making  the 
grant  to  the  family  of  Lord  Lake,  both  par- 
ties were  perfectly  of  accord.  They  can 
wrangle  upon  other  points  5  they  can  dis- 
pute, inch  by  inch,  about  papers  relating  to 
any  matter,  wherein  they  can  trump  up  a 
charge  against  each  other,  amounting  to  an 
allegation  that  they  are  respectively  unfit  for 
place.  This  is  all  fair  play  ;  but,  when  it  is 
a  question'of  merely  public  interest ;  and  es- 
pecially when  the  money  of  the  public  is 
proposed  to  be  granted  to  one,  or  any,  of 
themselves,  the  two  factions,  like  two  law- 
yers at  the  end  of  a  pleading,  are  all  polite- 
ness and  complaisance,  all  liberality  and 
generosity  :  they  seem  to  strive  to  the.ir 
utmost   to  out-do    each  other  in   protesting 

against    every   thing   that    is    wean. Of 

Lord  Luke  the  people  of  England  know 
nothing.  There  are  not,  in  all  probability, 
two  persons  out  of  a  thousand,  in  the  coun- 
try, who  know  that  there  ever  was  such  a 
man  in  existence  ;  and  now  that  his  name 
comes  to  be  frequently  mentioned,  the  first 
question  you  hear,  is,  "  who  and  what  was 
he  ?"  It  is  impossible  to  make  the  people 
believe,  that  a  petson,  of  whom  they  have 
never  heard  before,  should  merit,  out  of 
the  fruits  of  their  labour,  such  large  sums  of 

money. Mr.  Paull  has,  in  a  public  letter, 

stated  that  this  lord,  for  several  years,  was 
in  the  receipt  of  not  less  than  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  annually.  Nobody  has  con- 
tradicted this  statement,  and,  I-believe,  no- 
body can,  with  truth,  contradict  it.  He 
kad,  besides,  a  lucrative  sinecure,  and  his 
pay  as  a  colonel  of  a  regiment.  Yet,  the 
demand  upon  the  public  purse  is  now  made, 
under  the  allegation,  that  he  died  poor,  and 
that  his  family  stands'  in  need  of  something 
from  the  public,  wherewith  to  maintain  a 
degree  of  splendour  suitable  to  the  title  of 
nobility.  Lord  Folkestone  objected  to  this 
plea  of  poverty,  and  well  he  might;  for,  if 
it  be  admitted,  where  shall  we  hope  to  find 
an  end  to  the  demands  proceeding  thereon  ? 
The  plea  of  one  poor  man  is  as  good  as^that 
of  another  poor  man  ■   and,  if  we  confine  the 
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concession  to  those  who  have  titles  of  no- 
bility, the   number,  God  knows,  is  by  no 
means    small.     Admit    the  validity   of  this 
plea,  and  it  follows,  that,  when  once  a  title 
is  bestowed,  for  services  real  or  pretended, 
that  the  nation,  whatever  may  belts  circum- 
stances, is  bound  to  maintain  the  family  for 
ever   afterwards.     No    matter  whence    the 
poverty  may  have  arisen.     No  matter  from 
what  extravagance,  what  follies,  what  vices  : 
if,  without  any  inquiry  as  to  these  points, 
the  parliament  is  to  grant  money,  upon  the 
bare  plea  of  poverty,  as  it  has  done   in  the 
present  instance,  it  is    no  matter  what   the 
cause  of  the   poverty  may  be  ;  and,  if  we 
lived   under  a  race  of  profligate  princes   (a 
case  which  history  proves  not  to  be  impos- 
sible), some  of  them  might  first  pillage  and 
impoverish  a  subject,   and  then  send  him  to 
parliament  upon  the  plea  of  poverty,  raakino- 
use  of  their  party  connections  for  the  purpose 
of  thus  disguisedly  perpetrating  their  rob- 
beries of  the  people.     A  case  of  this  sort,  is 
not,  indeed,  to  be  apprehended  at  the  present 
time;   but,   it  is   sufficient  to  show,    that  it 
may  possibly  exist,  in   order  to  prevent  the 
establishing  of  the  precedent  in  question. — 
Bat,  seeing   that  poverty  is  the  plea  for  a 
grant,  out  of  our  earnings,  of  nine  thousand 
pounds,  in  ready  money,  and  two  thousand 
pounds  a  year  in  perpetuity  ;   seeing  that  the 
taxes  of  the  nation  are  to   be  mortgaged   to 
the  amount  of  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  pounds 
(not  one  hundred  thousand  as  stated  by  mis- 
take in   my  last)   upon   this  plea,  we  may, 
surely,  be  permitted  to  ask,  how  Lord  Lake 
became  poor  ?     Mr.  Paull's  statement  re- 
specting the  pecuniary  affairs  of  this  lord    is    ' 
as  follows,  and,    before  he   peruses  it,  the 
reader  is    requested  to   bear   in    mind,  that 
this   statement  has   not  been    contradicted. 
"  Let   the  conduct  of   Ford    Lake  at  Lin- 
"  celles,  and  on  the  continent,  and  in  Carle- 
if  ton-house,    have  been  ever  so  meritorious 
"   (for  even    Lord   Castlereagh   will  hardly 
"  bring  to  our  remembrance  his  services  at 
"  Killalaor  in  any  other  part  of  Ireland),   I 
"  maintain  that  he   was    more  than   amply 
"  remunerated.     He  had  his  regiment,  and 
"  he  had  the  government  of  PI /mouth,      in 
"   1'SOO,  he  was  offered  a  red  ribbon  ;   but, 
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'•  in  preference,  he  pressed  for,  and  obtain- 
"  ed,  principally  through  the  influence  of 
"  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
"  the  situation  the  most  lucrative  that  the 
"  crown  could  bestow  on  a  military  man — 
"  that  of  commander-in  chief,  and  senior 
"  member  of  the  council  of  Bengal,  with  a- 
"  fixed  salary,  exclusive  of  powerful  patro- 
"  nage,  and  the  means  of  providing  for  his 
"  family,  of  J.  10,000  per  annum,  paid 
'  monthly,  in  a  country  where  the  legal  in- 
"  terest  is  twelve  per  cent. — a  situation  that 
"  no  military  man,  for  many  years  past, 
"  was  allowed  to  remain  in  for  more  than 
"  three  or  four  years  at  most  ;  a  period 
"  during  which  a  splendid  fortune  may  ho- 

"   nourably  be  acquired. Lord  Lake  was 

'•  appointed  in  1800,  and  arrived  in  Bengal 
"  early  in  the  following  year,  and  I  assert  as 
"  a  fact,  what  I  can  prove,  and  I  dare  the 
"  friends  of  Lord  Lake  to  deny  it,  that  pre- 
"  vious  to  August,  1803,  the  breaking  out 
"  of  the  MaTmtfta  war,  Lord  Lake  had 
"  saved  sufficient  to  pay  into  the  hands  of 
f  Mr.  John  Rudd  (who  received  a  monthly 
"  instalment,  on  account  of  those  having 
'  claims,  in  England,  on  Lord  Lake),  the 
"  enormous  sum  of  i  38,000,  which,  F  was 
"  well  assured  by  those  who  had  the  ma- 
'•  nap'ement   of  the   fund,     was  the   whole 

"  debts   of  the  deceased  general. After 

"  the  payments  to  Mr.  Rudd  of  s£3  8,000, 
-■    General  Lake  took   the  field   against   the 

*  Mahrattas.  At  Allegheer,  Delhi,  and 
"  Agrah  (exclusive  of  grain,  cattle,  and 
•'  stores,  to  a  great  amount  in  value,  and  of 
'■  every  description),  the  sum,  in  actual  mo- 
"  ?icy,  was,  eight  lacs  at  Allegheer  5  ten  at 
"  Delhi ;  and  at  Agrah,  though  stated  atonly 
'r  24    lacs   in   Lord   Lake's  dispatches,  the 

*  actual  sum  was  34  ;  but  taking  his  own 
*:  statement  of  money  (exclusive  of  cattle, 
*■'  grain,  and  stores),  S  at  Allegheer,  ten  at 
"  Delhi,  and  24  al  Agrah,  those  sums  make 
'•'  42  hie."  (if  rupees,  which,  at  d  12,500  for 
*'  the  lac  (the  rate  at  which  the  money  was 
"  borrowed  by  the  Company)  Lord  Lake 
"  received,  at  these  places,  one-eighth  of 
*  §£525,000,  era  sum  exceeding i 65,000; 
'  the  elephants,  camels,  horses,  grain,  and 
"  valuables,  with  the  whole  of  the  camp 
fl  equipage  taken  at  Allegheer,  Coil,  Delhi, 
"  Agrah,  Lsswaree,  Sassnee,  Bidjigheer, 
*'■  Collhurah,  See.  attendant  on  Hindostanee 
"  armies,  amounting  to  130,000  fighting 
*•'  men,  exceeded  the  value  of  50  lacs  of 
"  rupees,  or  i  624, 000  sterling.  But  take 
':  their  value  only  at  equal  amount  to  the 
"  specie,  and  Gen.  Lake  received  a  sum  in 
"  prize  money  of  at  least  ^130,000  ster- 
'•   ling,     From  Sept.    1803   to  April    1807, 


"  Gen.  Lake  received,  exclusive  of  the  in- 
*'  terest,  accruing  from  this  enormous  sum, 
"  and  exclusive  of  lield-allowances,  the  sum 
"  of  g&56,000,  paid  monthly,  or  exchanged 
"  for  company  paper,  making,  with  the 
"  sum  paid  Mr.  Rudd,  an  aggregate  of 
"  J.  224,000,  exclusive  of  the  immense 
"  amount  of  interest  received  in  India  ;  and 
"  yet,  notwithstanding  these  well  known 
"  facts  Lord  Castlereagh  has  the  audacity 
"  to  come  to  parliament  for  a  grant,  from 
"  the  burdened  people  of  Great  Britain  of 
"  .i  2,000  per  ami.   for  the  successor  of  the 

"  deceased    general. But,    gentlemen, 

"  thus  is  not  all,  Lord  Lake  carried  with 
"  him  to  India,  his  son  George  Augustus 
"  Lake,  a  captain  in  the  army,  as  his  aid-de- 
"  camp  and  military  secretary,  and  who,  as 
"  such,  became  postmaster  in  the  field,  and 
"  for  a  considerable  time  acting  adjutant- 
"  general,  or  quarter-master-general,  to  the 
"  King's  forces  serving  in  India  ;  which  si- 
"  tuation  gave  him  increased  rank  and  pay. 
"  Exclusive  of  the  emoluments  arising  from 
"  the  latter  appointment,  captain,  now 
"  Lieut. -Colonel  Lake,  from  the  hour  of  his 
"  ai riving  in  India,  received  (living  in  the 
"  family  of  his  father)  a  monthly  allowance 
"  of  j^/50,  or  ^8,000  per  ann.,  exclusive 
"  of  interest,  his  allowance  for  six  years 
"  exceeded  ^£4 8,000,  and  in  that  period  he 
"  received  also  a  further  sum,  exceeding 
"  e£lS,0(X)  for  prize-money,  making  an 
"  aggregate  of  st?Q3,000  sterling,  exclusive 
"  of  the  interest,  accumulated  by  monthly 
"  payments.  Thus  I  have  proved,  that  the 
"  late  Lord  Lake,  and  his  young  son,  re- 
"  ceived  a  sum,  in  six  years,  greatly  ex- 
"  ceeding  #^300,000;  and  yet,  without 
"  consulting  the  fame  of  the  deceased,  or 
"  the  distresses  of  the  country,  the  King's 
'•'  ministers  dare  to  propose  the  grant  I  have 
"  mentioned;  and  it  is  yet  to  be  seen,  if 
"  there  is  one  member  bold  enough  to  resist 

"  it  in  the  House  of  Commons." Now, 

as  I  have  before  observed,  this  statement  of 
Mr.  Paull  (for  the  making  of  which  he  is 
entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  public)  has  hi- 
therto remained  unanswered.  There  is, 
indeed,  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  is  ma- 
terially incorrect.  The  sources  of  Loid 
Lake's  wealth  are  pointed  out ;  the  amount 
of  it  mentioned  in  detail  ;  the  statement  is 
made  public  ;  and  there  is  not  any  ground 
for  supposing,  that  it  has  not  proceeded 
from  public  motives.  Three  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,  therefore,  allowing  it  to  be 
fifty  thousand  pounds  more  or  less,  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  evidence  that  we  possess, 
the  sum,  which,  within  the  last  seven  years, 
has  come  into  the  hands,  and  become  the 
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property",  of  Lord  Lake  and  of  the  heir  to 
his  title.  How,  then,  has  this  money  been 
spent  ?  Whither  is  it  gone  ?  One  of  two 
facts  is  certain  :  either  it  has  been  squander- 
ed away,  or  it  is  still,  for  the  greater  part, 
possessed.  Let  those,  who  now  come  to 
the  oppressed  nation  with  the  plea  of  po- 
verty, choose  as  to  which  side  of  the  di- 
lemma they  prefer. Mr.  Whitbread  said, 

that  he  was  disposed  to  resist  the  proposed 
grant ;  but,  when  he  heard  the  plea  of  po- 
verty advanced,  he  was  obliged  to  give  way. 
Give  way  !  what,  without  any  inquiry,  to 
ascertain  whether  the  plea  was  founded,  or 
not?  Upon  olher  points ;  upon  points  where 
party  interests  are  at  stake,  Mr.  Whitbread 
can  express  his  doubts  as  to  the  correctness 
of  the  assertions  of  the  ministers.  Nay,  he 
can  contradict,  flatly  contradict  those  asser- 
tions. But,  when  the  question  is  whether 
the  public  money  fhall  be  given  away,  he 
has  no  doubts  at  all,  it  seems,  and  scorns  to 
be  so  illiberal  as  to  call  for  any  inquiry,  for 
any  proof,  whatever.  He  delights  to  dwell 
upon  the  miseries  occasioned  by  the  war; 
he  backs  the  petitions  of  those  who  call  for 
peace ;  he  bids  the  ministers  look  to  the 
"  hundreds  of  thousands  of  starving  manu- 
"  facturers;"  but,  he  appears  to  forget, 
that  it  is  the  taking  of  the  fruits  of  the  peo- 
ple's labour,  and  the  bestowing  of  them 
upon  those  who  do  not  labour  ;  that  this, 
and  this  alone  is  the  real  cause  of  national 
distress.  War  creates  distress  in  the  same 
way  ;  but,  it  appears  strange,  that  he,  who 
so  sorely  laments  over  those  who  are  dis- 
tressed by  the  war,  should  have  no  feeling 
for    the   distress   occasioned    by   pecuniary 

grants. This  grant  to  the  family  of  Lord 

Lake  is  another  of  the  expences  which  India 
has  brought  upon  England.  It  has  been 
proved,  over  and  over  again,  that  the  pos- 
session of  India  is  injurious  to  this  country, 
and  a  benefit  to  the  East  India  Company 
only.  But,  the  thousands  of  evils  attending 
that  possession  are  hidden  from  the  sight  of 
most  men  ;  and,  indeed,  if  one  reflects  for  a 
moment  on  the  means  which  have  been 
used,  by  the  powerful  parties  interested,  to 
persuade  the  nation,  that  the  possession  of 
India  is  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  Eng- 
land, it  is  riot  to  be  wondered  at,  that  de- 
ception so  complete  should  generally  prevail. 
The  poor-houses  of  England  are,  in  the  one 
fourth  part,  perhaps,  filled  by  the  influence 
of  India.  That  is  the  accursed  channel, 
through  which  much  of  the  fruit  of  English 
industry  passes  into  the  possession  of  those 
who  do  nothing.  Yet,  for  the  keeping  open 
of  this  accursed  channel  we  are  content  to 
sweat  and  to  pay,  and  your  patriots  of  the 
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[  new  school,  such  as  Mr.  Roscoe,  while  they 
I  seem  to  grudge  a  guinea  for  the  defence  of 
England  herself,  are  ready  to  grant  millions 
for  the  "  securing  and  extending  of  our 
"  Empire  in- the  East."  The  grant  of  a 
million  of  pounds  to  the  East  India  Compa- 
ny (which  already  owes  the  nation  six  or 
seven  millions)  passes  the  House  of  Com- 
mons without  a  single  word  of  comment, 
from  any  quarter  of  that  Assembly  ;  and, 
there  appears  to  be  little  doubt,  that  the 
whole  of  the  debts  of  that  Company,  the 
individuals  of  which  are  gaining  great  riches, 
will  finally,  and,  perhaps,  very  shortly,  be 
thrown  upon  the  nation,  which  is  already  :o 
taxed  as  to  leave  no  man  in  possession  of 
any  thing,  which,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  he  can  call  his  oum,  even  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  soil  being  little  else  than  the 

stewards   of  the   ministry. This   is  the 

situation,  in  which  we  are,  when  a  demand 
is  made  upon  us  for  money  to  support  the 
dignity  of  a  family,  which,  during  the   last 
seven  years,  have  received  out  of  the  taxes 
raised    upon  us,    three   hundred   thousand 
pounds.     For,  observe;*  it  is  a  gross  decep- 
tion to  represent  this  sum  as  having  been 
derived  from  any  other  source.     The  plun- 
der cf  the  Mahrattas,  for  instance,  consist-- 
ed,  I  suppose,  of  gold  and  jewels,  amongst 
other  things  ;   but,    the  army  of  India  ;   th& 
fleet  of  India  ;  the  wars  for  the  preservation 
of  India;   the  thousand  of  expences  on  ac- 
count of  India,  are  from  English  resources , 
and  we   shall  find,    that,    in  this  circuitous 
way,  all  that  is  gained  by  Indian  adventurers, 
comes  from  the  sweat  of  our  brows.     Look 
into  the  account    of   the   money  annually 
voted  by    parliament  ;    see  what  immense 
sums  are  voted  on  account  of  India,  while, 
on  the  other  side,  not  one  penny  is  received 
from   India,    in   any  shape,    or  under  any 
name.     Out   of  these  sums  it  is,  that  Lord 
Lake  and  his  son    have,   according    to  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Paull,  in  his  excellent  let- 
ter above  quoted,    received   three  hundred 
thousand  pounds.     What  they  have  received 
in  the  way  of  salary,  pay,  or  allowances,  or 
under  whatever  other  name  the  fingerers  o£ 
our  earnings  have  been  able  to   invent,  ob- 
viously comes  from  the  taxes,  because  you 
will  find,  in  the  accounts  before-mentioned, 
millions  paid  to  the    East  India  Company, 
for  expences,  real  or  pretended,  of  wars  for 
their  own  protection,  while  it  is  notorious, 
that  they  are  millions  in  debt  to  the  nation  ; 
and  while  it  is  equally  notorious,  that   they 
have  a  debt,  which  the   nation    is  finally   to 
take  upon  itself,  which  debt  has,  of  course, 
partly  arisen  from  the  sums  of  money  paid 
to  Lord  Lake  and  his  son.     Where  is  Uie 
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difference  to  us;  whether  we  pay  three  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  directly  to  Lord  Lake 
and  his  son,  or  whether  that  sum  be  paid 
to  them  by  a  company,  who  receive  the 
money  from  us,  without  having  given  us 
any  value  tor  it  ?  Tins,  therefore,  is  the 
true  light,  in  which  to  view  the  transaction  : 
we  have,  during  the  last  seven  years,  paid 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  Lord 
Lake  and  his  successor,  and  now  that  Lord 
Lake  is  dead,  that  successor  comes  to  us  for 
the  means  of  supporting  his  dignity,  he 
being  too  poor  to  support  it  out  of  his  own 

purse. 1  object  to  the  monument  also,  not 

merely  as  a  thing  of expence,  but  as  not  beV 
ing  merited.  I  know  of  no  deeds  of  great 
valour  performed  by  Lord  Lake,  or  by  any 
commander  that  has  ever  been  in  India. 
Even  Lord  Cornwallis  was  a  hero  there.  It 
is  an  inferior  species  of  warfare  which  is 
there  carried  on.  It  is  against  a  people  not 
to  b*  counted  against  Europeans.  I  .should 
as  soon  think  of  a  monument  for  a  man, 
who,  with  a  pack  of  mastiffs,  had  vanquished 
a  numerous  herd  of  cattle.  We  despise  the 
idea  of  "  the  conquerors  of  Peru  and 
Mexico,"  yet,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
point  out  any  essential  difference  in  the  two 
cases.  The  heroes,  indeed,  who  return 
from  India,  will  tell  you  that  they  have  had 
bloody  fellows  to  encounter  ;  but,  you  have 
always  this  one  fact  wherewith  to  answer 
them  :  that  there  are  thirty  or  forty  millions 
of  those  bloody  fellows,  kept  in  subjection, 
nay  in  abject  slavery,  by  a  thousandth  part 
of  their  number  Of  Europeans.  There  is 
no  valour  to  be  displayed  in  the  defeating  of 
such  people  ;  and,  therefore,  none  of  the 
rewards  of  valour  ought  to  attend  it.  The 
parliament  may,  as  far  as  they  can  go,  put 
the  name  of  Lord  Lake  upon  a  level  with 
that  of  Lord  Nelson  ;  but  they  cannot,  thank 
God,  give  it  any  other  than  its  proper  place 
in  the  minds  of  the  people.  "  Brave 
man  !"  "  oh  gallant  man  '."  They  may 
repeat  this  as  long  as  they  please.  They 
may  even  pass  a  vote  to  that  amount  ;  bat 
the  people  will  still  have  their  own  opinions; 
or  rather,  they  will  have  no  opinion  at  all 
about  what  they  have  never  heard  of;  and 
they  will  remain  heart-whole  though  fifty 
Lord  Lakes  should  expire  in  a  year.  Sir 
Erancis  Burdett  appears,  from  the  report  of 
his  speech,  to  have  made  something  sound- 
ing like  an  apology  for  denying  Lord  Lake 
to  have  discovered  any  proofs  of  great  mi- 
litary prowess-;  but,  surely,  there  required 
no  apology  for  speaking  the  truth,  which 
ought  to  be  spoken,  and  freely  too,  of  the 
dead  as  well  as  of  the  living  ;  for,  as  to  the 
maxim,  that  no  harm  is   to  be  said   of  the 


dead,  if  it  means  any  thing  more  than  that 
particular  care    should   be  taken   not  to  ex- 
aggerate, and  not  to  speak  evil  of  them  un- 
necessarily,  it   is  perfectly  absurd  j  because 
the  observance  of  it  must,  of  course,  render 
!   biography  and  history,  not  only  useless,  but 
!   as  far  as  it  produced   any  etfect  at  all,  mis- 
i  chievous.     Wh<*t,   I  would  ask   the  reader, 
i   must   be  the  character  of  that  maxim,  the 
j   observance    of  which    would    transform   the 
I   Newgate   Calendar    into   a   series    of   pane- 
|  eyries  ?•  The  gibbeted  robber  is  dead  as  well 
j  as  the  peculator  or  corxuptor  or  borough- 
monger   whom  he    murdered  ;   and,   if  the 
circumstance    of    death  is  to  seal  up  our  lips 
j    with  regard  to  the  latter,  where  is  the  justice 
ot    hanging   up.  the   former   that   his   name 
I    may  "Oe  held  in  execration  as  long  as  the  last 
of  his  bones   shall   remain    unreduced  to  its 
native  dust,   nay  as  long'  as  the  fragment  of 
the  most  durable  of  wood  and  of  metal,  shall 
retain  the  signs  ot  having  been  dedicated  to 
the  commemoration  of  guilt  ?   Where  is  the 
j  justice  of  this  ?    Let  those  who  are  advocates 
for    the    maxim    answer   me    the   question. 
Indeed,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  this 
maxim,-  other  than  that  it  has  been  found  in 
some  Latin  author,   who,  in  all  probability, 
was  actuated  by  a  selfish  motive,  and  whose 
doctrine,  therefore,   will,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
never   want    an    abundance    of   advocates. 
If  ever  there  be  an  occasion,   where  the  me- 
rits of  a  person  deceased  ought  to    be  freely 
discussed,  it  surely   is  when  a  claim  is  pre- 
ferred, founded  upon  those  merits.  A  similar 
discussion  in    history  is   useful,   and,    there- 
fore, proper  ;   but,  in  a  case  like  the  present 
it  is   absolutely    necessary    to    the  ends    of 
justice  ;    and,    if  the  persons,   who   are   to 
decide   upon    the   claim,    act    in    trust    for 
others,  and  yet    shun    the   discussion,  they 

are   guilty  of  a    breach  of    that    trust. ■ 

But,  i  may  be  asked,  why  these  observa- 
tions, now  that  the  monument  project  has 
been  given  up?  The  observations  apply  to 
the  grant  of  money  as  well  as  to  the  monu- 
ment ;  but,  the  proposition  was  made,  and 
it  was  from  very  shame  only  that  it  was 
abandoned  How  was  it  abandoned  too  ? 
What  were  the  reasons  given  ?  These  rea- 
sons are  worthy  of  being  recorded.  Lord 
Castlereagh,  who  had  on  the  29th  of  Feb. 
given  notice,  that  he  should  move  for  the 
monument,  came  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  the  2d  ot  March,  and  said,  that, 
"  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  house  to 
"  the  notice  respecting  a  monument  to  bo 
''  erected  to  the  memory  of  lord  Lake, 
"  which  had  been  suspended  by  a  notice, 
"  having  a  prior  claim  to  h  : attention  of  the 
''  house,  on  a  forinei  night,  tlid  not   mean 
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to  recur  to  that  notice,  or  again  to  otter  to  \   meddle  with  j  and  I  shall  be  glad  to   know 


"  the  house  the  motion  which  was  the  sub- 
"  ject  of  it.  Having  communicated  with 
"  many  persons  devoted  to  the  memory  of 
"  lord  Lake,  and  participating  in  the  high 
"  veneration  in  which  he  held  the  services 
"  of  that  gallant  man,  he  found  that  it  was 
"  the  general  wish  of  those  persons  to  give 
'*  way  to  the  difficulties  of  parliamentary 
"  form  that  had  arisen.  The  family  of  the 
"  noble  lord,  deeply  penetrated  with  a  sense 
"  of  gratitude  for  f  the  vote  passed  the  other 
"  night,  was  willing  to  rest  its  claims  on  the 
"  public  bounty  there,  rather  than  press  a 
"  point  upon  which  many  of  those  who  had 
"  voted  in  approbation  of  lord  Lake's  gene- 
"  ral  merit  and  services,  may  be  found  in 
"  opposition.  In  this  feeling  he  thought  it 
'•'  his  duty  to  concede;  but  he  could  not 
*'  heli)  lamenting  that  parliament  appeared 
"  to  have  laid  it  down  as  a  principle,  that 
"  the  glorious  testimony  ot  a  public  monu- 
"  menl  was  to  be  confined  to  the  services  of 
"  those  who  died  in  battle.  Lord  Howe's 
"  monument  was  the,  only  exception  to  this 
"  rule,  for  that  of  lord  Cornwall's  stood 
"  on  very  distinct  grounds.  He  admitted 
"  that  the  limitation  to  those  who  died  in 
"  battle  was  a  good  and  eonvenient  general 
"  principle.  But  at  the  same  time,  when 
"  monuments  were  held  to  be  the  most 
"  appropriate  marks  of  public  gratitude,  as 
"  being  at  the  same  time  most  honorable  to 
"  the  deceased,  and  best  calculated  to  excite 
"  emulation  in  the  minds  of  posterity,  it 
"  seemed  to  be  a  strange  exclusion  that  pre- 
"  vented  a  lord  Lake,  a  lord  Rodney,  and  a 
"  lord  Duncan,  from  being  found  among 
'*  the  illustrious  heroes  thus  consecrated  to 
"  fame,  while  many  persons  of  much  in- 
"  ferior  rank  and  merit  were  so  honoured. 
"  The  distinction  would  never  be  asked  but 
"  for  striking  examples  of  mftiit  and  ser- 
C(  vice,  and  the  reward  may  safely  be  grant- 
"  ed  without  the  fear  of  deviating  into 
"  abuse.  It  would  certainly  be  no  injury  to 
"  those  who  fell  in  battle,  to  admit  to  a  parti- 
"  cipation  of  this  honour,  those  who  had 
"  equally  entitled  themselves  by  victory, 
'•'  and  who  had  no  other  bar  to  their  claim 
"  but  that  of  a  greater  interval  of  limebe- 
"  tween  their  service  and  their  death.  It 
"   was  not  the  death  but  the  service  that  was 

"  the  proper   object  of  reward." 1  will 

not  pester  the  reader  with  any  remarks  upon 
these  opinions  of  his  lordship,  which  are  of 
•no  more  importance  than  the  conversation 
which  passed  at  mother  Crtalani's,  when  he 
and  his  wife,  the  other  day,  were  honoured  by 
an  admission  to  a  select  party  of  that  cele- 
brated squaller.     His  facts  arc  all  that  I  shall  ' 


what  he  meant  by  "  the  difficulties  of  par- 
".  liamentary/o/m  that  had  arisen"  to  pre- 
vent his  motion  for  the  monument.  His 
lordship  is  famous  for  talking  much  and  say- 
ing little,  and  this  is  an  instance  of  his  ta- 
lent in  that  way.  I  know  of  no  "  pailia- 
''  men tary  form"  that  there  was  to  prevent 
the  making  of  the  motion,  of  which  notice 
had  been  given.  No  :  what  he  might  have 
said,  was,  that  the  opposition  which  the 
grant  had  met  with,  made  him  fear,  that 
the  monument  might  meet  with  a  much 
stronger  opposition.  Perhaps  thirty  or  forty 
persons  might  have  spoken  against  it.  This, 
however,  he  would  not  have  regarded  ;  but, 
it  was  the  division  that  he  was  afraid  of,  and 
he  was  quite  sure,  that  the  house  would  be 
divided,  seeing  that  "  illiberal"  man,  Sir 
Francis  Burdett,  would,  in  probability,  be 
present.  To  have  carried  the  question  bv 
mere  dint  of  office  and  of  influence  would 
have  been  a  little  too  barefaced,  ar.d  he  saw 
that  it  was  to  be  carried  in  no  other  way. 
The  reasons  which  he  gave  for  withdrawing 
his  notice  were  truly  worthy  of  him  and  of 
the  claimants.  "  The  family  of  the  noble. 
"  lord  was  willing  to  rest  its  claims  upon  the 
"  vote  already  passed."  That  is  to  say,  they 
were  not  sublimated  by  their  nobility  out  of 
their  sober  senses ;  and  that  like  good,  pru- 
dent, philosophical  people,  they  preferred 
"  the  solid  pudding  to  the  empty  praise  /' 
or,  at  any  rate.,  being  provided  for  them- 
selves, they  were  content  to  waive  their 
claims  to  that  which  was  to  have  done  honour 
to  the  memory  ot  him,  upon  the  alledged 
merits  of  whom,  they  had  claimed  and  ob- 
tained  that  provision 1   cannot   dismiss 

this  subject,  without  going  back  a  little  to 
notice  the  reported  speech  of  Mr.  Eankfs, 
on  the  29th  of  February.  "  He  thought. 
"  the  question  might  be  judiciously  divided; 
"  he  could  not  resist  the  grant  of  the 
"  pension  to  lord  Lake,  and  differed  on  this 
"  as  he  did  on  many  other  topics,  from  an 
"  lion,  baronet.  lie  thought,  that  to  h- 
"  berally  reward  brilliant  services  was,  in 
"  all  cases,  the  best  economy.  He  object- 
"  ed,  however,  to  the  retrospective  date 
"  commencing  at  ty()3.  He  disapproved 
"  also  of  extending  the  grant  beyond  the 
"  present  lord  Lake's  successor.  He  sen- 
"  sural  tlie  principle  of  annexing,  of  course, 
"  pensions  to  peerages  for  the  mere  purpose 
"  of  sustaining  the  rank  of  the  party.  In 
"  a  late  review  of  the  pension  list  which  fell 
"  to  his  lot,  with  others,  in  the  discharge  of 
"  a  certain  duty,  he  was  Sony  to  find  no 
"  many  names  of  high  rank  on  thai  list. 
"  He  thought  that  the  honour  of  a  manu- 
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"  ment  should    be    confined    to    those  who  I 
"  had  fallen  in  victory,  cr  died    in    conse- 
"  qnence  of  wounds  received  in    the  action   ! 
•"  that  led  to  victory/'  —  AstoMr  Bankes's  : 
differing   from  Sir    Francis    Burdett,  upon 
many  other   topics    as    well    as   that  of    this  ; 
grant  of   the   public    money,    it    was    hard 
]y  necessary  to    declare    it,   for,   Iv.illven- 
jure    to   soy,    that  theie   are    not   ten  men 
in  the   whole     nation,     who   ever    did,    or   \ 
.ever    will,    couple    their    names    together,   j 
If,     however,,   we     may    judge    from    the 
answer   of  the   baronet,    .the    declaration    is 
not  likely   to   have  any    very    serious   effect  | 
upon  either  his  health  or  his  spirits  ;   tor,  he  | 
is  reported  to  have  said  (and  he  is   not  apt  to 
disguise  his   sentiments),  that  he   was  con- 
fident, that   he  should    be    able  to   console 
himself  for  the  want   of  a   participation   in   I 
principle    with   the   honourable  gentleman.   ! 

Mr.  Bankes  might   as    well   have   said  ! 

nothing  about  the  pension   list,  until  it  had   ; 
been  forth  coming  ;   for  it   is  now  nearly   a   i 
year  since  the  making  of  it  out  was  ordered   : 
upon  the  amended,  or  rather,  the  changed, 
motion  of  Lord  Cochrane.     In  that  list,   his  ; 
lordship    wished    to    have   stated    only    the   j 
names  of  mernbers  of  the   House  oj    Com-   I 
mons  and  their  relations,  only  the  names   of  I 
"  the  guardians  of  the  public  purse,"  who  i 
touched  out  of  that  purse.     This  was  over-   j 
j'uied,  and  all  the  pensioners  were  to  be  put   j 
into   one    list.      This    liat,    however,  hangs 
back.     When    it    comes,    any   one    will  be 
competent  to  move  for  a  division  of  it  ;   lor, 
the  thing  to  be  desired  is,  a  list  of  ail  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who 
receive,  by  themselves  or  their  relations,  any 
sums  of  money  out  of  the  taxes,  that  is  to 
say,  out  of  the  sums  which   they  annually 
vote  away.     This  is  the  list  which   the  na- 
tion   wants   to  be   furnished  with  ;  and  we 

shall  have  it,  sooner  ot  later. 1  perfectly 

agree  with  Mr.  Bankes  in  censuring  the  prac- 
tice "  of  annexing,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
te  pensions  to  peerages  for  the  mere  purpose 
f  of  sustaining  the  rank  of  the  party  ;" 
but,  I  should  censure  equally,  the  peering 
of  men,  merely  because  they  have,  no  mat- 
ter how,  got  possession  of  immense  sums  of 
money,  and  are,  thereby,  enabled  to  bring 
several  votes  into  parliament.  I  know  that 
I  have  the  misfortune  to  differ,  in  this  re- 
spect, from  the  Edinburgh  reviewers,  who 
think  this  the  only  mode  of  obtaining  '•  a  true 
"  representation  of  the  people ;"  but  neither 
that  circumstance  nor  the  silence  of  Mr. 
Bankes  upon  the  subject,  does  at  all  tend  to 
convince  me.  that  a  man  ought  to  be  made 
a  lord  merely  because  he  has  amassed  a  large 
sum   of  money. Amongst  the  "  names 


*'  of  high  rank"  which  Mr.  Bankes  has  found 
upon  the  pension  list,  I  wonder  whether  his 
eve  rested,  for  a  moment,  upon  the  name  of 
Lad;/  Louisa  Paget,  a  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Oxbridge,  who  has  a  fortune  of,  perhaps, 
sixty  thousand  pounds  a  year.  This  pension 
could  not  have  been  granted  upon  the  plea  of 
poverty,  and  yet,  I  have  never  heard  of  any 
very  brilliant  services  that  Lady  Louisa  has 
rendered  the  country  ;  nor  is  it,  indeed, 
easy  to  conceive,  how  she  can,  in  any  pos- 
sible way,  have  been  of  service  to  that  pub- 
lic, from  whose  earnings  Mr.  Addington 
thought  it  ptcper  to  allow  her  a  pension. 
Tljis  is  very  "  indelicate,"  it  will  be  said. 
A  man  must  be  a  very  brute  to  ask  for  the  rea- 
sons why  his  money  is  taken  by  the  tax-gatherer 
and  given  to  a  Lady  Louisa  ;  bnt  when  a  poor 
woman  comes  to  ask  relief  from  the  parish, 
it  is  not  at  ail  "  indelicate"  to  enquire,  and 
most  rigidly,  too,  into  the  grounds  of  her 
ciaim  ;  and,  theie  is,  besides,  a  law  to  com- 
pel fathers,  who  are  able,  to  maintain  such 
of  their  children  (of  whatever  age  they  may 
be),  as  are  incapable  of  maintaining  them- 
selves ;  a  hint,  from  which,  I  think,  Mr. 
Bankes  and  his  colleagues  of  the  finance 
committee  may,  if  they  are  so  disposed,  de- 
derive  considerable  profit. 

Mk,  Steele. This  gentleman,  whose 

name  made  a  great  figure  in  the  wrangling* 
of  last  year,  is  now  never  mentioned.     The 
public  will  bear  the  circumstances  in   mind- 
Mr.  Steele  was  one  of  the  airmy  paymasters  ; 
he  was  succeeded  by   Lord  Temple  ;   Lord 
Temple  found  that  Mr.  Steele  had  taken  out 
a  large  sum  of  the  public  money  without  any 
proper  authority  ;  these  facts  were  laid  before 
a  committee,  called  the  finance  committee  ; 
a  report  from  this  committee  was  upon  the 
point  of  being  made,  when  the  short  parlia- 
ment was  dissolved  ;   and,  as  the  public  will 
hardly  need  to  be  reminded,  the  whig  papers 
asserted,  that,   in  order  to  avoid  the  publish- 
ing of  this  report,     the   ministers  resolved 
upon  a  sudden  dissolution.     Yet,  mark  the 
sequel,  one  whole  session,  and  half  another 
session,  have  now  passed,  and  not  one  word 
have  those  whigs  said  about  Mr.  Steele  and 
his   money!   No  :  that  would  not   suit  their 
purposes  now.     They  haveother  game ;  and, 
having  taken  time  to  cool,  they  have  consi- 
dered, perhaps,  that  it  would  not  be  "liberal" 
to  press  hard  upon  poor  "  Tommy  Steele." 
As  to   public  justice,    that  is  quite  another 
matter.      And    yet,    with    facts   like   this 
before    his  eyes ;     with    many    such  facts, 
there  is  a  correspondent,  in  the  present  sheet,, 
who  complains  of  my  hostility  to  the  Whigs. 
I  will  answer  him  at  length  in  another  Num- 
ber j  but,  1  will  now  observe,  that  1  have 
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foot  been  able  to  discover,  in  any  part  or 
their  conduct,  one  proof  of  their  desire  to 
promote  the  interests  or  honour  of  the  coun- 
try, and  that,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  public  money,  I  think 
them  even  worse  than  their  successors.  The 
very  first  thing  that  they  should  have  set 
about  was  an  inquiry  into  this  affair  of  Steele. 
It  was  an  affair  of  the  utmost  importance; 
and  it  was  peculiarly  their  duty,  as  guardians 
of  the  people's  money.  This  is  the  sort  of 
matters  relating  to  which  they  should  move 
for  papers.  The  power  of  the  House  of 
Commons  is  simply  the  power  of  the  purse; 
but,  for  reasons  which  are  now  obvious  to  all 
the  world,  this  is  the  only  power,  which 
the  regularly  trained  opposition  seem  never 
to  wish  to  exercise. 

Army. Lord  Castlereagh  has,  I  per- 
ceive, given  notice  of  his  intention  to  in- 
troduce into  the  Mutiny  bill  of  this  year  a 
clause  to  give  recruits  the  choice  of  enlisting 
for  life,  or  for  term  of  years.  Tins  is,  in 
fact,  to  repeal  the  law  for  term  of  years ; 
because  there  is  no  doubt,  but  by  subsequent 
bill,  or  regulation,  the  ministers  will  take 
care  that  there  shall  be  no  enlistment  for 
term  of  years. If  there  ever  was  a  mea- 
sure, in  their  approbation  of  which  all  men 
of  sober  judgment  might  be  said  to  be 
unanimous,  it  was  that  of  chang;ng  the  mi- 
litary service  to  term  of  years.  There  was 
only  one  little  knot  of  men,  under  the  im- 
mediate guidance  of  stupidity,  substantia], 
tangible  stupidity,  accompanied  with  obsti- 
nacy proverbial,  that  opposed  this  measure, 
and  that,  too,  from  motives  too  bad  and 
base  to  admit  of  description.  Yet,  is  this 
measure  now  to  be  rendered  nugatory  by  a 
side-wind  clause  of  an  act  of  parliament, 
made  for  the  professed  purpose  of  punishing 
mutiny  and  desertion,  two  crimes  chiefly  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  want  of  this  very  measure. 
The  reasons  for  changing  the  engagement  of 
soldiers  from  that  of  for  life  to  that  of  term 
of  years  have  been  so  often  stated,  and  re- 
main so  completely  unanswered,  that  it 
would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  repeat  the  state- 
ment of  them  here  ;  but,  it  may  not  be  un* 
necessary  to  point  out  some  of  the  conse- 
quences, which  will  result  from  the  passing 
of  the  clause  now  proposed.  The  first  will 
be  a  falling  off  in  the  numbers  recruited  for 
the  regular  army,  unless  a  higher  bounty  be 
given  ;  for,  it  never  can  be  in  the  cuntem* 
plation  of  any  man"  in  his  senses  to  create  a 
fair  competidoji  between  the  two  conditions 
of  service,  it  being  evident  that  none  but  an 
ideot  will  enlist  for  life  at  the  same  bounty 
which  is  held  out  to  him  to  induce  him  to 
enlist  for  five  or  seven  years.     Yes ;  it  is 
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self-evident  that  none  but  a  real  ideot,  a  crea- 
ture that  is  incapable  of  distinguishing  an 
ounce  of  bread  from  a  whole  leaf,  wdl  ewr 
be  persuaded  to  work  twelve  hours  for  a 
shilling,  when  he  can  have,  from  the  same 
master,  and  for  the  very  same  sort  of  work, 
a  shillir*  for  working  only  three  or  four 
hours.  The  clause,  therefore,  must  be  in- 
tended to  produce  no  effect  at  all,  unless  it 
be  attended  with  some,  regulation  giving  su- 
perior inducements  to  the  service  for  lit  „ 
The  chief  of  these  inducements  must  be  oi 
a  pecuniary  nature  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  higher 
bounty  must  be  given,  and  then  we  come 
back  again  to  all  the  evils  of  high  bounty, 
which  have  been  so  long  a  subject  of  general 
lamentation.  We  shall  again  have  men  de- 
serting in  a  post  chaise  and  four;  and,  after 
all,  so  many  men  will  not  be  raised  at  once 
for  the  regular  army  ;  more  frequent  drafts 
must  be  made  from  the  militia,  and  more 
frequent  applications  to  the  oppressed   and 

affrighted  parishes. Another  consequerce 

will  be  this  :  there  will  be  a  distinction  made 
between  the  treatment  of  the  men,  who 
have  enlisted  for  term  of  years,  and  those 
who  have  enlisted  for  life,  unless  the  former 
choose  to  change  the  condition  of  their  ser- 
vitude. I  leave  any  man,  who  knows  any 
thing  of  the  army,  to  judge  of  the  state  into 
which  this  will  throw  a  regiment.  I  leave 
him  to  judge  of  the  many  acts  of  oppression 
that  will  herefrom  arise.  No  term-of-vears 
men  must  be  left ;  for  then  their  example 
would  be  fatal ;  mutiny  and  desertion  would 
inevitably  be  the  consequence.  They  must 
be  frowned  upon  ;  the  door  of  promotion 
must  be  shut  against  them  with  the  hand 
kept  upon  the  latch  to  signify,  that  it  may 
be  opened  upon  their  compliance.  Thus 
will  each  regiment  be  deprived  of  the  best 
services  of  the  best  of  its  men,  who,  feel- 
ing, as  they  must,  the  injustice  exercised 
towards  them,  will  have  nothing  left  them 
but  to  hang  or  blind  or  maim  them- 
selves, or  to  desert.  I  do  really  think, 
that  if  party  malignity  should  so  far 
prevail  as  to  effect  the  adoption  of  the 
clause  above-mentioned,  it  will  be  very  likely 

to  give   rise   to  a  general   mutiny. This 

sudden  change  in  the  military  system,  in 
that  part  of  it  which  is  certainly  the  most 
important,  must  excite  contempt  for  the  go- 
vernment in  the  minds  of  the  soldiers.  It 
is  a  matter  that  concerns  them  all  so  closely, 
that  they  must  think  about  it,  and  they  will 
talk  abont  it.  What  must  they,  then,  think 
and  say  of  this  capriciousness  in  law-giving  ? 
Lord  Castlereagh  is  deceived,  if  he  supposes, 
that  they  have  their  eyes  shut.  They  have 
the  use  of  their  eyes  and  their  ears  and  their 
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tu?igues  into  the  bargain  •   and,  there  is  this  I 
circumstance  attending    their   remarks  and 
opinions,  that  they  are  all  of  a  mind.     What  J 
must  that  mind  be  with  respect  to  laws  and   i 
regulations,  which   are   changed  with  every  ; 
change  in  the  ministry?  To  what   sort  of  j 
motives    must  they  attribute  such  changes  ?    j 
Jn  this  case  the  change  is  so  obviously  against 
them";  it  has  in  it  something  so  ungracious  ; 
it  has  such  striking  marks  of  a  return  to  op- 
pression, that  it  must  be,  by  them,    so  con- 
sidered.    It  will  be  in   vain    to  disguise  the  j 
real  nature  of  the  measure  by  calling  it  a  per-  j 
mission   to  choose.     There    is   not  a  private  j 
soldier  in  the  army  fool  enough  not  to  per-  j 
ceive,  that  the  government  thinks    that  the 
measure   last  adopted    left   the    soldier    too  ! 
much  at   liberty ;    loosened   its  hold   upon   j 
him  ;  that  it  now  repents  of  what  it  has  done 
in  his  favour  j  and  that  it  wishes  to  re-grasp 
him  for  life.     It  is  quite  impossible  to  per- 
suade him  that  this  is  intended  for  his  good, 
or,  that  it  has  not  proceeded  from  a  spirit  of 
harshness  towards  him  ;   from  a  disregard  of 
his  feelings  joined  to  an  opinion,  that  he  was 

made  merely  to  be  food  for  powder. It 

is  a  well-known  fact,  thai,  at  a  late  Quarter 
Sessions  of  the  peace,  an  offender  having  had 
his  choice,  to  go  into  the  army  or  to  Botany 
Bay,  preferred  the  latter  for  a  limited  period 
to    the  former  for  life;   expressing,  at  the 
same  time,    his  readiness    to  enlist  "  under 
Mr.  Windham's  Plan."     Nor    is   this  at  ail 
surprizing.     Hope   is   not  only  one  of  the 
chief  ingredients  in   the  happiness  of  man, 
but   man  may  be  said  to  live    upon    hope. 
Hope  for  something  or  other  he  will.  Some 
will  have  no  thoughts  of  leaving  the  army, 
but  will  live  upon    the  hope  of  promotion. 
-The   number  of  these   must,  however,  be 
',_  mparatively   small.     The   chief    hope   of 
-.;\    far  greater  part  must  always  be  the  tcr- 
taiUi  Ulon  °ftlie  servitude.     Let  this  hope  be 
buii&    L1Pon   a   Positive  engagement,   and  the 
soldi**   contents  himself  therewith  ;  because 
'  'the!  fern  Nation  is  sure,  and  clear  before  his 
eyes  j  bt  if>  i*Tie  Iias  no  such  engagement  to 
rest-it]  an      ue  seeks  for  some  other  founda- 
tion  aadki'esertion  is   the   first  that  presents 
itself-  tor  ihe  must  have  hope,  or  he  cuts  his 
throat!     Nov.    only  is'.it,  in  the  case  contem- 
plated,   to  re) cusK  him  a  lawful  hope  where- 
with to  cherh&i  his  patience,   but  actually  to 
take  such  hope  Away  from   him;   and,  as  to 
the  guineas  fory/hich  he  may  be   induced  to 
selLit,   they  wfil  be  forgotten  when   he  is 
roused   from   the    jslecp,   into  which  he  has 
been  thrown  by  the  expending  of  those  gui- 
neas!     Here,  too;  ibc  effect  will   be  precise- 
ly that  which  any  end   but  an  obstinate  hu- 
irjiui  brute,  bent  uj  m  the  indulgence  of  his 


tyrannical  disposition,  would  wi.sh  to  pre- 
vent. The  best  of  the  men  will  be  the  last 
to  be  tempted  to  sell  their  liberty  for  the 
means  of  a  debauch,  and  yefj  in  the  way  of 
these  men  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
throw  every  sort  of  discouragement.  It  is 
useless  to  tell  me  about  the  honour  and  jus- 
tice and  humanity  of  the  officers,  The  offi- 
cers, generally  speaking,  will  act  agreeably 
to  the  will  of  those  who  are  able,  with  a 
breath,  to  sink  or  to  raise  them  ;  and,  if  that 
will  be,  that  there  should  be  no  men  remain 
upon  term-  of-years  service,  1  would  not  for 
a  tr  fie  be,  even  for  one  week  of  my  life,   in 

the  sk.in    of  a    man. There   is   no    just 

groi  nd  for  the  change  proposed  ;  there  is 
no  good  reason  that  can  be  given  for  it  ;  and 
1  trust  it  will  not  be  persevered  in  ;  for,  if  it 
be,  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  army  will  be  endangered.  And, 
is  this  to  be  done  from  a  mere  motive  of  pe- 
tulance? Merely  to  provoke  an  opponent; 
or  to  prevent  it  being  said  hereafter,  that  the 
great  and  salutary  change,  which  has  been 
lately  adopted,  with  the  general  approbation 
of  the  country,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  wis- 
dom of  that  opponent?  There  is  something 
so  shocking  in  the  idea  that  one  turns  from 

it  with  horror. After  all,  however,  if  it 

be  resolved,   that   nothing,    however  good, 
built  up   by  a    political  opponent,    shall  re- 
main undemolished,    the  fair  way  would  be 
to  bring  in  a  bill  of  repeal.     To  endeavour  to 
sap  the  foundation  by  a  side  wind  clause  ;  to 
enact  a  provision  that  shall  surely  work  its 
tall;   and    then    to   cry  out,   that  the  thing 
was  not  calculated  to  stand,  would  be  a  most 
unmanly  mode  of  proceeding,  and  discover  a 
mind  made  up  of  meanness  itself — ■ — Once 
more   I    must  observe,  by  way    of  conclu- 
sion, that  it  is  paltry  in  the  extreme,  that 
it  is 'despicable    hypocricy,    to    pretend  to 
give    the  soldiers,    already    enlisted,    their 
choke  of  volunteering  for  life,  or  remaining 
upon  their  present  footing.     There  will  be, 
and  there  can  be,  no  choice  in  the  case,   un- 
less the  soldier  were  arrived   at  very  nearly 
the  end  of  his  term.    The  soldier  may  indeed 
choose  ;  for  he  may  enlist   for   life,  desert, 
or  cut  his  throat  ;   but,  as  to  living,  a  term- 
pf-years   man,    in  a  regiment,    almost   the 
whule  of    whose  men   are  enlisted  for  life, 
with  a  strong  desire   in  all  the  officers  to  in- 
duce him  to  enlist  for  life  as  well  as  the  rest, 
the    thing    would   be  impossible.      Again, 
therefore,   1  must  express  my  earnest  wish 
that  the  ministers  may  abandon  a  scheme  so 
evidently  full  of  danger  and  of  cruelty. 

Okdehs   in"  Council  Bill. "  A  ge- 

"  neral  meeting,"  says  the  Morning  Chroni- 
cle of  the  Sth  instant,  "  of  the  Merchants 
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"  and  others  concerned  in  the  American 
'*  trade  is  to  take  plage  on  Thursday  next. 
"  for  the  purpose  of  taking  measures  with 
"  regard  tq  the  Orders  in  Council.  Several 
"  resolution!)  are,  we  understand,  to  be 
tl  proposed  .•  Mr*  Mullett  and  Mr  Mann, 
"  and  it  is  said  that  Mr,  A.  Baring,  the 
'*  autJii.il"  '  i  the  celebrated  pamphlet  upon 
"  this  subject,  will  bring  forward  Petitions 
"  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  A  very  nu- 
"  merbus  and  respectable  assembly  is  ex- 
'•  peeled,  as  tiie  requisition  is  signed  by 
"  several  of  the  most  eminent  merchants  in 

■     ''he   city." leaking,  measures!     What 

do  they  mean  by  taking  measures  ?  And 
what  right  have  these  men  to  meet,  in  greater 
numbers  than  fifties,  any  more  than  other 
people  ?  Mr.  Baring  has,  possibly,  half  a 
million  of  money  in  his  pocket,  a  circum- 
stance which  has  not  tended  to  lessen  the 
number  of  puffs,  which  Mr.  Perry  has  in- 
serted in  his  pamphlet  ;  but,  a  circumstance 
by  no  means  sufficient,  thank  God,  to  au- 
thorize Mr,  Earing  to  dictate  to  the  minis- 
ters and  to  the  parliament.  Sir  John  New- 
port is  alarmed  lest  Ireland  should  suffer  for 
want  of  the  primum  of  its  linen  manufacto- 
ry, which  it  now  gets  from  America.  In- 
stead of  primum  of  linen  manufactory ,  why 
could  not  the  honourable  Baronet  have  said 
linseed.  It  is  shorter,  more  correct,  much 
more  easy  to  be  understood,  and  is  preferable 
for  every  purpose,  except,  perhaps,  that  of 
convincing  his  readers,  that  the    honourable 

Baronet  was  once  at  school. As  to  the 

ground  of  alarm,  however,  it  is  purely 
imaginary.  If,  indeed,  Indian  corn,  or 
water-melons,  had  been  the  "  the  primum 
"  of  the  linen  manufactory,"  the  case  would 
have  been  desperate;  but,  "  the  primum 
'•'  of  the  linen  manufactory,"  that  is  to  say 
(throwing  aside  this  verbose  manner  of  ex- 
pression), linseed,  will  grow  in  Ireland,  full 
as  well  as  it  will  in  America;  and,  as  there 
is  a  scarcity  of  land  only,  in  the  former 
country,  or  rather  of  cultivation,  I  see  no 
harm,  but  a  great  deal  of  good,  likely  to  arise 
from  converting  part  of  the  linen   weavers 

into  husbandmen. Mr.  Perceval's  answer 

was,  that  such  observations  would  tend 
'*  to  show  the  Americans  how  they  might 
"  continue  to  distress  us."  This  was  a  ci  v- 
ing  answer.  It  discovered  a  want  of  re- 
source. As  if  it  was  not  the  business  of  the 
opposition  to  make  distress,  if  possible,  in 
order  that  the  country  might  be  tired  of  the 
ministers  and  drive  them  out  of  their  places ; 
and,  as  if  Mr.  Perceval  and  his  set  had  not 
done  the  same  thing  when  they  were  out  of 
office.  No,  no:  crying  will  never  do.  The 
way  to  have  answered  Sir  John  was  to  have 
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reminded  him  that  the  Americans  could  not 
prevent  the  sun  from  shining  and  the  rain 
from  falling  upon  the  land  in  Ireland  ;  and, 
that  the  longer  the  Irish  would  be  without 
American  linseed,  the  longer  the  Americans 

would  be  without  shirts.- When  we  come 

to  talk  of  distresses,  we  have  decidedly  the 
advantage;  and  of  this  all  the  world  will  be 
convinced,  if  the  bill  now  passing  remain  in 
force  for  a  year. 

Boiley,    iO  March,    1808. 


DEFENCE  OF  THE  WHIGS. 

Sir, In  common  with  others  of  your 

readers,  I  have  remarked,  with  some  sur- 
prise, the  extreme  hostility  which  you  seem 
to  cherish  against  the  late  administration  So 
strong  is  your  propensity  to  blame  them, 
that  you  not  only  seize  with  avidity  every 
circumstance  that  falls  in  your  way,  which 
can  by  any  possibility  be  made  a  ground  of 
accusation,  but  not  unfrequently  "  travel 
out  of  the  record"  in  quest  of  materials  for 
censure.  What  can  be  your  reasons  for  an- 
tipathy so  violent,  for  invectives  so  acrimo- 
nious ?  Those  who,  with  me,  are  of  opinion, 
that  the  late  ministers  deserved  well  of  their 
country,  and  who  beheld  their  dismissal 
from  office  with  the  deepest  regret,  regard- 
ing it  as  really  a  public  calamity,  cannot 
greatly  admire  the  wanton  and  illiberal  re- 
flections on  their  conduct,  which  so  frequent- 
ly occur  in  the  Political  Register.  If  it  be 
inquired  what  the  late  ministers  did  to  merit 
approbation,  1  also  would  ask  in  return,  who 
is  there  so  unreasonable  as  to  expect  every 
political  virtue  to  be  brought  into  full  exer- 
cise, every  needful  plan  of  reform  completed, 
every  long  established  and  inveterate  abuse 
extirpated,  by  any  set  of  ministers,  within 
the  compass  of  twelve  short  months.  For 
my  part,  Jam  inclined  to  give  them  credit 
for  having  accomplished  as  much  as  time 
and  circumstances  would  well  admit  of:  nor 
ought  it  to  be  forgotten  that  it  was  the  urg- 
ing of  a  most  salutary  measure  of  reform, 
equally  just  and  expedient,  which  occasion- 
ed their  dismissal.  Admitting,  however, 
that  both  the  Ins  and  the  Outs  are  alike 
worthless,  and  deserving  of  the  reprobation 
you  bestow  upon  them,  admitt'hg  that  the 
demerits  of  the  two  factions,  as  you  call 
them,  if  weighed  against  each  other,  would 
be  almost  equally  balanced  ;  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  manner  in  which  the  present 
ministers  contrived  to  sneak'  into  power, 
and  to  circumvent  their  more. manly  and  ho- 
nourable rivals,  is  a  circumstance  in  itself 
alone  abundantly  sufficient  to  turn  the  scale 
against  those  who  could  stoop  to  such  artifi- 
ces.   Allowing,  then,,  that  the  late  ministers 
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deserve  reprehension  for  their  delinquencies,  j 
it  seems  hardly  fair  that  the  measure  of  j 
chastisement  dealt  out  to  them,  should  so  ; 
much  exceed  what  falls  to  the  share  or  their  j 
opponents  — Indeed,  at  the  period  of  the  late  I 
change  of  administration,  I  could  not  but  j 
wonder  that  the  secret  machinations,  the 
back-stair  cabals,  "  the  mystery  of  iniquity" 
by  which  that  change  was  effected,  did  not 
draw  down  a  few  more  strokes  of  your  scor- 
pion scourges.  Before  that  time,  notwith- 
standing the  occasional  severity  of  your  ani- 
madversions, you  appeared,  on  the  whole, 
inclined  to  think  rather  favourably  of  the 
late  administration.  At  the  close  of  your 
strictures  on  their  behaviour  in  regard  to  the 
Hampshire  petition,  if  I  mistake  not,  you 
declared,  even  on  that  occasion,  that  you 
wished  them  well,  and  hoped  for  their  conti- 
nuance in  office.  And,  I  perfectly  recollect 
that  in  giving  your  sentiments  on  Lord  Hen- 
ry Petty 's  plan  of  finance,  you  remarked, 
that  whatever  different  views  might  be  en- 
tertained of  the  thing  itself,  you  were 
pleased  to  think  that  one  good  effect  would 
certainly  result  from  it,  viz.  that  it  would 
have  a  tendency  to  promote  the  popularity 
of  the  ministry,  and  thereby  enable  them  to 
maintain  their  ground  against  the  intrigues 
of  the  secret  cabinet.  I  confess,  indeed,  that 
any  disposition  which  you  might  discover  to 
support  the  late  administration,  appeared  to 
arise  quite  as  much  from  a  contemptuous 
opinion  entertained  of  their  opponents, 
as  from  any  peculiar  feelings  of  regard  to 
themselves.  For,  well  do  I  remember  your 
being  accustomed  to  express  yourself  con- 
cerning the  then  opposition,  both  as  a  party 
and  individually,  in  the  most  degrading 
terms  You  laughed  them  to  scorn  for  their 
pusillanimous  abandonment  of  the  helm  of 
state  on  the  death  of  their  leader.  You 
treated  their  opposition  to  the  executive  go- 
vernment as  equally  factious  and  feeble.  You 
ridiculed  the  editor  of  the  Morning  Chroni- 
cle for  dignifying  so  contemptible  a  set  of 
would-le  statesmen,  with  the  name  of  "  the 
Opposition."  And  yet,  not  long  afterwards, 
you  are  found  hailing  with  exultation,  the 
triumph  obtained  by  that  .very  junto — the 
bane  of  all  good  government  during  the  pre- 
sent reign — the  success  of  whose  intrigues 
you  had  just  before  so  strongly  deprecated. 
You  are  found  rejoicing  at  the  exaltation  of 
those  very  men  whom  yon  had  lately  profess- 
ed to  despise :  and  expressing  gratitude  to 
his  majesty  for  the  change  in  his  councils, 
which  you  said  could  not  be  lor  the  worse, 
and  might  be  for  the  better.  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  conjecture  how  you  can  explain  away  in- 
consistency so  glaring. — In  your  .Register  of 
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Jan.  30,  you  allude  to  a  notice,  given  by  Mi . 
Sheridan,  of  a  motion  on  the  state  of  Ire- 
laud  :  whence  you  conclude  that  the  ques- 
tion of  Catholic  emancipation,  as  it  is  called, 
is  again  to  be  brought  forward.  Nuw,  Mr. 
S.  expressly  stated  that  he  did  not  intend  to 
include  the  Catholic  question  among  the  ob- 
jects of  his  motion.  Is  it  possible  that  you 
could  have  totally  overlooked  this  declara- 
tion ?  It  not,  why  was  it  passed  over  without 
the  least  notice?  Why  d.id  you  gratuitously 
assume  that  Mr.  S.  and  his  friends  are  again 
about  to  agitate  the  Catholic  question  : 
Why,  if  not  because  it  furnished  you  with 
an  opportunity  of  bringing  a  charge  against 
the  present  opposition,  of  factious  and  in- 
consistent conduct,  in  proposing  a  measure 
when  out  of  office  which  they  abandoned 
when  in  place  :  because  it  afforded  ground 
for  accusing  them  of  baseness  in  so  abandon- 
ing, for  the  sole  purpose  of  keeping  their 
places,  a  measure  which  they  had  judged  it 
necessary  to  propose.  Now,  I  am  by  no 
means  convinced  that  in  all  cases  a  member 
ot  parliament  ought  to  feel  himself  abso- 
lutely precluded  from  giving  support  to  a 
measure  merely  because  particular  circum- 
stances may  have  led  him  to  deem  it  impru- 
dent to  forward  that  measure  when  in  office. 
And,  as  to  the  blame  which  the  late  minis- 
ters have  incurred  in  consequence  of  not 
having  resigned  their  places  rather  than  con- 
sent to  arrest  the  progress  of  what  was  called 
the  Catholic  Bill,  the  charge  has  always  ap- 
peared to  me  extremely  futile.  It  cannot 
surely  be  contended  that  it  is  the  duty  of  mi- 
nisters to  throw  up  their  places  in  sullen  dis- 
gust whenever  any  difference  of  opinion  may 
arise  between  themselves  and  the  king.  On 
the  contrary,  it  may  be  asserted  that  such  a 
step  can  but  rarely  become  necessary,  and 
only  in  extreme  cases.  Now,  it  is  by  no 
means  clear  to  me  that  the  case  in  question 
was  one  of  that  description.  The  measures 
which  the  bill  was  designed  to  carry  into  ef- 
fect were  doubtless  highly  expedient  and 
proper,  but  I  do  not  know  that  they  were  of 
such  imperious  necessity,  as  to  brook  no  de- 
lay, to  bend  to  no  circumstances  whatever. 
The  late  ministers,  so  far  from  having  been 
guilty  of  any  dereliction  of  duty,  appear  to 
have  judged  wisely  when  they  resolved  to 
relinquish  their  object  for  a  time,  till  they 
could  introduce  it  under  auspices  more  fa- 
vourable for  its  accomplishment.  Abandon 
the  measure !  What  injustice  in  such  a 
charge  !  Were  they  not  particularly  careful 
to  have  it  understood  that  by  giving  up  the 
measure  then,  they  did  not  pledge  them- 
selves never  to  bring  it  forward  again  ?  And 
was  it  not  in  consequence  of  being  thu^ 
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steady  to  their  principles,  and  frank  in  avow- 
ing them,  that  they  Jest  their  places  ? In 

your  Register  of  Jan.  10',  you  say  that  you 
rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  "  the  complete 
annihilation  of  Whiggism,  which  has  existed 
for  about  .140  years  to  the  infinite  injury  of 
England."  This  is  so  extraordinary  a  decla- 
ration, and  so  much  at  variance  with  some 
of  the  doctrines  .you  now  profess,  that  you 
must  allow  me  to  call  upon  you  for  an  ex- 
planation of  your  meaning.  By  Whiggism, 
I  believe,  is  commonly  understood  those  po- 
litical principles  which  create  a  generous  at- 
tachment to  that  character  of  freedom,  which 
is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  English 
constitution.  The  salutary  and  genuine 
operation  of  these  principles  on  a  representa- 
tive of  the  people,  was  well  described  by 
one  of  our  senators,  when  he  declared  that 
lie  considered  it  to  be  his  duty  to  keep  his 
ear  ever  open  and  attentive  to  the  voice  of  the 
people,  while  his  eye  was  steadily  fixed,  with 
watchful  jealousy,  on  the  throne.  In  order 
to  justify  the  flippant  language  above  quoted, 
it  will  not  be  sufficient  to  say  that  you  did 
not  intend  to  speak  lightly  of  Whig  princi- 
ples, but  meant  only  to  express  your  disap- 
probation of  the  conduct  of  the  Whigs,  con- 
sidered as  a  political  party.  For,  if  so,  the 
sentiment  ought  to  have  been  differently  ex- 
pressed. Whiggism  ought  not  to  be  brought 
into  disgrace  on  account  of  the  faults  of 
those  who  profess  it.  If  the  votaries  of 
Whiggism  have  sometimes  erred,  has  not 
this  arisen  from  their  having  lost  sight  of 
those  pure  and  genuine  principles,  which,  if 
faithfully  acted  upon,  would  have  been  the 
safeguard  of  their  honour,  and  their  protec- 
tion from  reproach  ?  To  annihilate  Whig- 
gism would  be  to  annihilate  the  constitution 
itself.  Unless,  therefore,  you  can  find  out 
some  other  definition  of  the  term  than  what 
is  here  given,  I  do  not  see  how  you  will  be 
able  to  defend  the  expressions  alluded  to,  or 
how  they  can  be  reconciled  with  the  senti- 
ments which  you  are  in  the  habit  of  expres- 
sing about  freedom  and  reform.  You  highly 
value  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  other  constitu- 
tional laws,  afrd  strongly  recommend  them 
as  the  grand  antidote  of  all  political  mala- 
dies. You  consider  them  as  the  bulwarks  of 
the  constitution.  Yet,  how  were  these  bul- 
warks erected  if  not  by  Whiggism  ?——-  Re- 
lying on  your  candour  for  the  insertion  in 
your  Register,  of  these  remarks, — I  am,  Sir, 

your  very  obedient  servant, — Tkebor. 

Worcester,  Feb.  1808. 


ON   WAR. 

Sir, In   consequence  of  a  very  able 

letter    addressed    by  you    to  Mr.   Roscoe, 
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which  appeared  in  your  Register  of  the 
instant  j  lam  induced  to  trouble  you  with  a 
few  observations  upon  an  abstract  ;  ri:,  ,  .. 
contained  in  it,  concerning  which,  it  seems, 
you  and  he  are  at  variance.  The  principle 
to  which  I  allude,  is — the  general  question 
of  War:  not  only  as  affecting  the  present 
contest  between  England  2nd  France  ,•  but 
its  influence  upon  society  at  large. — It  is  urj  - 
necessary  to  dilate  upon  the  importance  of 
the  question,  or  to  say  that  it  is  c».ie  of  those 
which  have  occupied  the  most  serious  atten- 
tion of  the  first  characters  in  all  ages,  and  in 
all  countries:  although,  by  the  way,  it  is 
worthy  of  mention,  that,  with  the  exception 
of  Hobbes,  who  contended  that  the  natural 
state  of  man  is  warfare  j  most  other  eminent 
political  writers  of  this  country,  have  put  it 
down  as  a  state  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of 
humanity.  To  understand  the  question  bet- 
ter, it  may  not,  however,  be  amiss  to  divide 
it  into  its  several  parts  j  to  class  those  parts 
according  to  their  order,  and  to  discuss  them, 
in  as  separate  a  manner,  as  their  nature  will 
admit  of.  This,  I  will  endeavour  to  do  un- 
der the  following  arrangement.  1st.  An 
inquiry  into  the  tendency  of  mankind  to 
war  : — 2d.  Whether  that  tendency  is  natu- 
ral, or  whether  it  proceeds  from  any  other 
cause  : — 3d.  The  good  or  evil  resulting  from 
it,  or  the  operation  of  its  effects  upon  so- 
ciety at  large  : — and  4th.  The  advantages  or 
disadvantages  of  it,  when  considered  relative- 
ly with  a  disposition   to  peace. 1.  Now, 

Sir,  you  have,  I  think,  asserted  it,  as  a  set- 
tled principle,  that  a  tendency  to  war  makes 
apart  of  our  nature ;  anil,  to  establish  your 
assertion,  have  referred  us  to  the  propensity 
which  is  exhibited  in  early  life  to  engage  in 
those  sports  that  approximate  nearest  to  it. 
The  foundation  of  your  argument  is  so 
vague,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  it; 
but,  supposing  this  propensity  to  exist,  is  it 
to  be  inferred  that  the  practice  is  indicative 
of  a  disposition  to  annoy  ? — Is  it  to  be  infer- 
red, that,  because  I  learn  the  art  of  fencing, 
my  object  is  to  pick  quarrels,  and  to  run  my 
adversary  through  the  body  ?  May  I  not  en- 
deavour to  acquire  this  habit,  with  a  view 
of  self  defence  upon  some  future  emergency  ? 
And  so  may,  in  like  manner,  this  propen- 
sity to  warlike  exercise  shew  itself  in  our 
youth,  and  I  have  no  doubt  is  instinctively 
implanted  in  us,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
ourselves  to  act  in  defence  of  our  persons. 
The  law  of  "  self  preservation"  is  generally 
admitted  to  be  the  primary  law  of  nature; 
and  it  is  an  injustice  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
Creator,  to  suppose  that  this  early  spirit  pro- 
ceeds from  motives  of  acting*  aggressively  to 
the  prejudice  of  another,  rather  than  defen- 
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'  ively    m   one's    own    personal    protection,  j 
J  hat  it  mus.  proceed  from  one  cause  or  the  ' 
other,  is,   certainly,  very  clear ;   but,  th.it  it  \ 
should  proceed  from  the  former,  is,  certain-  ! 
ly,  very  strange,     indeed.  I  know   not  how 
10  entertain    a   thought  of  it,  without  im- 
peaching the  mercy  of  the  Almighty;   there  ; 
is  something    so' extravagantly  preposterous  j 
in  the  idea,    that  He  should  make  for  the  i 
sake  of  urfmaking;  and  that  he  should  form 
his  creatures  to-day,   and  implant  in  their  i 
systems  a  desire   to  annihilate  one   another  ! 
agaiif  to-morrow.     I  can,    however,    readily 
conceive   that   the   disposition    may  proceed  ! 
from    the   latter    cause,    and,   at  the    same 
time,   be  perfect!}  consistent  with  His  views 
of  mercy,  policy,  and  justice:    in  favour  of 
this  opinion,  the  law  of  "  self  preservation" 
ii  countenanced    by  the  sacred  Oracles,  and 
forms  a  part  of  the  code  of  Moses.     "  A 
"   man  may  be  forced  to  kill  another,  in  his 
"  own  necessary  sell' defence,   and  then   the   ; 
"  sin  is  not  in  the  slayer,  but  in  him  that  is 
"   slain  :   for,    in   all  cases  of  force,  not  he 
"  who  is  compelled  to  strike  the  stroke,  but   ' 
"   he,  who  is  the  cause  of  the  evil,  hears  the 
"   whole  guilt."     The  justice  of  this  decree,   j 
i-  universally  admitted  :  and  in  the  English 
law    especially;    where   it    maybe   adduced, 
and  is  allowed — as  an  argument  for  a  breach   | 
oi  the  peace,  or  for  the  commission  of  homi- 
cide itself !   But   I    know  not  how  it  can  be 
well  defended,  that  we  should  !  e  born  with 
a  propensity  to  injure  one-  another:    that  this 
propensity  should  shew  it  self -before  we   are   : 
<  ven  physically  able  to  put  it  into  i  xecution;   ' 
and  that  it  should   not    only  be  sanctioned,  I 
it    be  encouraged  by  the  Creai  ...—  Jure-  \ 
■  ■■>  this  you  may,  perhaps,  say — if  there  ! 
•■-  no  disposii  on  v>  attack  ;  where  is  the  need   i 
■>i  these  precautions  to  defend  ?  This  ques- 
tion  will   be  better  answered  under  the  se- 
c   nd  head  of  my.  arrangement,   wherein,  I   j 
"'i:vnt  the  disposition  to  attack;   but  conceive  i 
that    disposition   to  proceed    from,  and  be    j 
strengthened   by    principles    difierr-n:   from    I 
those  which  yon  have  stated.     To  this  head    ' 
oi  my  nrrangem  ;;it,    [  shall  im    i    iiately  ad-   i 
vert,  after  noticing  an  irgument  that  is  made   ; 
sol  by  you,  to  prove  the  intention  of  rhe   | 
•  reator  to  encourage  a  spirit  ofwarfaieand 

position.     You   mention-,    (hat  fie  seems  j 
to  have  said,  at   the  time  of  giving  different   I 

mguages  to  diffe:ent  classes  of   men,  "  be  [ 

•   you  for  ever  separate."     Now,    what  he 
actually  d  d  was  very  much  to  this  effect,  as  j 

i'pears  in  the  1  lth  chapter  of  Genesis,  ver-   ; 

■    !;.  7  and   ;•  :   viz.   "  And  the    I  ord  said,   I 

behold,         ]     i  .'..■  is  c  le,  and  they  have  [ 

I  •      '  language  ;   and  tins  they  begin   to  j 

i       ■  -■  !        •  ting  will  be  i   strained  ] 
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"  from  them,  which  they  have  imagined  to 
"  d.  Go  to,  let  us  go  down,  and  then 
"  confound  their  language,  that  they  may 
"  not  understand  one  another's  speech.  So 
"  the  Lord  scattered  them  abroad  from  thence 
"  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth."  Herein,  you 
say,  is  implied  the  necessity  of  war;  for, 
without  war,  i;  is,,  you  think,  evident  that  to 
preserve  that  separation  would,  unless  the 
nature  of  man  were  previously  changed,  be 
quite  impossible,  it  appears,  however,  that 
this  measure  was  not  thought  expedient  by 
the  Creator,  who,  evidently,  produced,  and 
believed  to  .be  sufficient — the  confusion  of 
tongues,  for  the  purpose  of  disuniting  His 
people,  and  keeping  them  in  a  state  of  sepa- 
ration, if  His  intention  had  been  to  have 
acted  according  to  your  idea,  would  He  not 
have  said — "'  Go  to,  let  us  go  down  and  in- 
"  stil  in'o  their  hearts  a  spit  it  of  contention, 
"  that  they  may  fight,  and  flee  iron)  one 
"  another,  and  be  separate?"  But  the  exe- 
cution of  this  plan  would  but  iil  have  cor- 
responded with  that  amity  and  meekness 
manifested  in  all  His  works,  and  so  justly  es- 
teemed among  the  principal  attributes  of  the 
Deity.-  ,11.  That  a  tendency  to  war,  how- 
ever, does  exist  in  the  minds  of  some  men, 
cannot,  for  a  moment,  be  doubted;  but 
then,  it  does  not  follow  that  this  tendency, 
generally  speaking  (ior  there  may  be  a  very 
lew  exceptions)  is  natural.  On  the  contrary, 
I  cannot  conceive  any  thing  more  unnatural, 
than  that  we  should  be  gifted  with  a  blind 
propensity  mutually  to  destroy  each  other, 
without  knowing  why  or  wherefore.  If  it 
be  not  naturally  ingrafted  in  the  system 
then  ;  it  must  be  acquired  in  the  growth  : 
and  if  it  be  acquired  in  the  growth,  there 
must  be  a  reason  for  its  acquirement ;  and 
that  reason  such  as  may  be  readily  discover- 
ed. The  fact  is,  Sir,  that  the  actions  of 
most  men  are  regulated  by  a  principle  of  self 
interest;  and  so  long  as  the  ultimate  object 
to  be  obtained  is  for  their  own  immediate 
benefit,  they  are  not  over  nice  as  to  the 
mean-  which  they  employ  to  become  pos- 
sessed  of  it.  The  mind  is,  at  first,  inclined 
to  startle  at  this  idea,  believing  it  to  be  re- 
pugnant to  the  principles  of  morality  and 
justice;  but  when  it  is  considered  that,  by 
an  admirable  connexion,  virtue  and  public 
happiness  are  so  joined  together,  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  attain  the  one,  without 
following  the  other, — the  circumstance  no 
longer  seems  strange  of  men  acting  from 
motives  of  self  inte  rest  ;  and,  yet,  in  con- 
formity with  the  principles  of  virtue.  If 
there  are,  however,  very  few  who  act  vir- 
luousjy,  for  the. sake  of  being  virtuous  ;  who 
acci  mmodate    their  conduct  to  the  rules  of 
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equity,  from  a  sheer  love  of  equity,-  who 
pursue  the  paths  of  morality,  from  a  pure 
affection  for  its  principle  ;  and  who  live  with 
justice,  piety  and  chastity,  from  an  absolute 
conviction  of  their  merits :  there  are  still 
fewer,  who  love  vice,  for  the  sake  of  vice; 
who  commit  acts  of  cruelty  and  injustice, 
from  an  intuitive  desire  to  he  cruel  and  un- 
just ;  and  who  delight  in  deeds  of  indiscri- 
minate murder,  of  calm,  deliberate  destruc- 
tion, and  of  ravenous  rapine, — from  an  un- 
affected fondness  for  their  intrinsic  qualifica- 
tions. Nevertheless,  Sir,  this  would  be  the 
case,  i ^according-  to  your  idea,  we  were  en- 
dowed with  a  blind  propensity  to  war  :  for, 
then  should  we  be  led  on  to  the  indulgence 
of  this  propensity,  without  any  other  care 
than  that  of  gratifying  it ;  our  spirit  of  con- 
tention would  prompt  us  to  wreak  our  pas- 
sion upon  the  innocent,  as  well  as  the  guil- 
ty,— between  whom,  indeed,  we  should  be 
unable  to  discriminate;  our  intellect  would 
be  disordered  :  our  reason  would  lose  its 
sway  ;  and,  in  short,  if  "  to  war,  to  right 
(which  is  the  same  thing)  were  a  passion 
natural  to  all  the  creation,"  as  you  have 
stated;  "  the  blond  and  baseness  of  our  na- 
tures would  lead  us  to  most  preposterous 
conclusions."  But,  if  this  tendency  to  war 
be  not  radically  inserted  in  us,  but  proceed 
from  some  other  cause  ;  if  it  proceed  from 
the  cause  which  I  have  hinted  to  be  the 
source  of  most  men's  actions  ;  there  is  no 
fear  of  its  urging  us  to  such  extravagant 
bounds,  because  the  argument,  which  I  made 
use  of  before,  concerning  the  connexion  of 
virtue  and  public  happiness,  applies  also,  in 
great  measure,  to  the  present  case.  This,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  shew  under  the  third  head 
of  my  arrangement,  treating  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  effects  ot'  this  tendency  upon  so- 
ciety at  large  :  but,  before  quitting-  this 
head,  I  am  desirous  of  explaining  myself 
more  full}-,  for  differing  from  you  in  opinion, 
that  the  tendency  ot'  mankind  to  war  does 
not  proceed  from  blind  inherent  qualities, 
but  from  those  motives  which  are  the  pivot, 
upon  which,  our  conduct  generally  (urns.— 
If  sonivc  ultimate  benefit  is  held  out  by  en- 
gaging in  a  war;  if  an,  opportunity  offers  of 
bettering  our  fortune;  if  a  soldier  expects 
to  be  made  a  corporal,  by  fighting  well ;  or 
a  corporal,  a  serjeant ;  or  any  oilier  officer 
looks  to  promotion  for  his  exertions ;  the 
mystery  is  immediately  developed,  and  we 
are  no  longer  at  a  loss  to  discover,  why  it  is 
that  the  love  of  fighting  predominates,  it  is 
not  the  incdiuv),  but  the  object  that  is  belov- 
ed ;  and  if  the  object  can  only  be  acquired 
through  the  assistance  of  the  medium  ;  no 
wonder  that  the  medium   is  esteem 
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then  it  is  not  esteemed  for  it, elf,  but  for  the 
object  it  is  capable  of  acquiring.  He  must, 
indeed,  be  very  fond  of  fighting,  who  ex- 
poses himself  to  the  danger  of  receiving  a 
hard  knock  from  his  enemy,  for  the  sake 
only  of  obtaining  an  opportunity  to  give  him 
a  harder.  The  noble  mind  of  Don  CAuixotte 
de  la  Mancha  might,  to  be  sure,  have  che- 
rished such  ideas;  but,  since  his  time,  ir 
would  be  difficult,  I  think,  to  point  out  ano- 
ther, who  was  so  great  an  amateur  of  th# 
profession.  But,  to  be  serious.  Those, 
bred  up  to  arms,  do  not  love  war  for  the  sake 
of  war  ;  but,  like  the  rest  of  mankind  in 
other  respects,  love  it  from  motives  of  selt 
interest,  or  from  motives,  which  approxi- 
mate very  near  to  it:  some,  more  distin- 
guished than  others,  love  it  for  those  virtues 
you  have  particularized:  viz.  patriotism, 
loyalty,  and  fidelity.  Some,  for  reasons  less 
noble,  but  equally  unsubstantial :  viz.  ho- 
nour, rank,  and  reputation  ;  and  others,  for 
what  the  generality  of  mankind  are  grasping 
after:  viz.  wealth,  power,  and  dominion. 
This  position  maybe  denied;  nay,  it  may 
be  denied  by  persons  believing  it  to  be  un- 
true, because  it  is  frequently  dressed  up  m 
false  colours  and  disguised  so,  that,  upon  a 
cursory  view,  it  is  imperceptible  by  the  un- 
derstanding :  but,  nevertheless,  the  truth  of 
it  is  continued  by  actual  observation,  so  as  to 
render  unnecessary  the  use  of  farther  argu- 
ment. If  it  were  not  so,  Mr.  Cobbett,  how 
happens  it,  that,  the  French  army  has  attain- 
ed its  present  pitch  of  discipline  and  order  ? 
If  it  were  not,  Sir,  that  each  soldier  look'-; 
forward  to  promotion,  and  fights  for  the  ap- 
probation of  his  general";  for  the  mainte- 
tenance  of  his  character  ;  and,  more  espe- 
cially, for  the  plunder  .he  expects  to  enjoy. 
Do  not  the  same  causes  influence  our  sai  - 
lors;  who,  brave,  hardy,  and  perfect  as  they 
are,  contemplate  the  amount  of  "  prize. 
money,"  they  are  in  hopes  of  obtaining. 
among  the  foremost  advantages  of  then  pro- 
fession. Give  them  the  option,  of  fighting 
an  enemy's  man  of  war,  or  a  Spanish  galleon 
laden  with  bullion,  gold  dust,  and  dollars  , 
and  see  whether  their  love  of  fighting  will 
induce  them  to  attack  the  first,  which,  from 
its  equipment  and  constitution,  will  lend 
them  a  harder  tug  ;  or,  the  latter,  where,  in 
all  probability,  they  will  meet  with  little  or 
no  opposition.  Not  only  is  this  peculiar. 
Sir,  to  the  French  army,  and  to  our  navy, — 
but  so  is  if  with  all  the  world  :  so  is  it  with 
our  soldiers  ;  or  else,  where  would  be  the 
need  of  "  bounty,"  which  is  held  out  to 
them  as  "a  lure  to  enlist  in  the  service.  What, 
will  any  one  attempt  to  make  me  believe, 
but    !  that  there  is  something  so  captivating  in  the 


m  thing  x  irr=  i  istible  in 
.....nay  that  you  talk  of,  that, 
'ihing  serjeant  claps  a  country 
_/  on  the  back,  and  asks  him  to  fight  for 
hrs  "  king  and  country;"  his  arguments 
would  be  equally  effective  in  prevailing  upon 
him,  without  the  use  of  money?  Common 
sense  tells  lis,  not  ;  and  common  observation 
proves  it,  not.  This-pure  spirit  of  warfare 
neither  exists,  nor  is  it  reasonable  that  it 
should  exist:  a  man  who  goes  into  the  field 
with  no  other  view  than  the  actual  pleasure 
he  expects  to  derive  from  the  physic.fi  opera- 
tion of  killing  his  adversary,  is  an  incon- 
ceivable monster ;  bul  if  he  has  an  object  to 
r.rtain,  and,  although  acting  repugnantly  to 
his  feelings,  vet  believes  his  mode  of  action 
to  be  just  and  necessary,  the  case  is  totally 
different.  — Having  already  made  this  letter 
longer  than,  I  fear,  you  will  find  convenient 
to  insert  in  your  Register;  I  must  defer  the 
consideration  oi    the   two    remaining  topics, 

ln\-  the  present. 1  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. — ■ 

W.  S.  L.—Fcb.  15,  I  SOS. 


TYTHES. 

Sir, Among   the    various    merits    of 

your  excellent  Register,  I  have  received  great 
pleasure  in  observing  the  liberal  admission  of 
letters  from  your  correspondents,  who  have 
occasionally  differed  from  you  on  subjects  of 
controversy,  even  when  their  authors  have 
not  been  deficient  in  powers  of  argument, 
which  are  peculiarly  your  forte  :  therefore, 
there  is  less  reason  to  doubt,  that  you  will 
admit  my  reply  to  some  extraordinary  asser- 
tions of  a  gentleman,  who,  under  the  signa- 
ture of  Vindex,  has  lately  engaged  in  an  at- 
tack, on  the  Irish  petitioners  for  a  commuta- 
tion of  tythes. — In  consequence  of  the  very 
great  attention  I  have  for  years,  paid  to  the 
various  publications  on  this  subject,  I  am 
persuaded,  that  the  ability  of  one  party  in  de- 
fending them,  and  the  conviction  of  the 
other  in  condemning  them,  will  never  be 
productive  of  any  thing  but  wrangling;  and 
unless  the  legislature  decidedly  interferes  in 
behalf  of  the  rights  of  society,  in  opposition 
to  thetythe  system  ;  the  iniquity  and  tyran- 
ny of  tythe  gathering  will  continue  to  dis- 
grace the  law  and  constitution  of  England. — 
Vindex  condescends  to  allow  the  tythe  to  be 
one  great  grievance  under  which  the  Irish 
nation  at  present  labours;  and  "then  artfully 
pretends  it  is  but  a  small  part  of  them  ;  ho- 
ping by  this  expedient  of  blending  the  tythes 
with  other  matter,  to  draw  off  the  attention 
of  your  readers  from  that  main  grievance, 
so  tar  as  to  discourage  them  from  any  wish 
to  reform  it;  but  he  ought  to  distinguish 
between  a  grievance  established  by  law;  and 
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those  which   giow<"  corruption  of 

the  tir.;'--  :  and  the  rapacity  of  individuals. 
For  the  .  hoc  of  the  various  oppressions  to 
which  Vindex  imputes  the  discontents  of 
Ireland,  he  states  as  arising  "  from  the  ex- 
actions of  Catholic  priests;  from  those  of 
tythes  levied  by  the  Protestant  ciergy  ;  and 
the  rents  demanded  by  the  land  proprietors 
and  middlemen."  Surely,  then,  he  ought 
to  have  marked  tythe  gathering,  which  more 
particularly  requires  the  reform  of  parlia- 
ment, as  more  necessary  for  its  interference 
than  those  other  abuses,  which  the  petition- 
ers themselves  might  remedy,  by  the  resolu- 
tions of  county  meetings,  and  inculcating  a 
more  liberal  conduct  in  their  own  priests. 
T»he  impropriate  tythes  are  the  indisputable 
property  of  the  laity,  yet  it  is  so  little  found- 
ed in  reason  and  justice,  and  so  obviously 
disgraceful  to  a  free  constitution,  that  parlia- 
ment has  as  much  right  to  commute  it  by  an 
honourable  equivalent,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community,  as  to  carry  a  public  road  through 
private  property,  on  the  same  principle.  No- 
thing but  wilful  misrepresentation,  or  pro- 
fessional prejudice,  can  attempt  to  support 
an  argument,  that  clerical  tythes  are  as  much 
a  parson's  property,  as  the  landed  estate  is  the 
property  of  his  patron  :  what  a  shameful 
claim  it  is  to  call  that  property  which  is  no 
more  than  a  legal  privilege  of  plundering 
our  neighbour's  fields.  The  more  respecta- 
ble the  profession  of  a  clergyman,  the  more 
it  behoves  them  to  obtain  the  abolition  of 
such  a  privilege  ;  and  of  "  reaping  where 
they  have  not  sown,"  under  the  sanction  of 
a  tythe  bough,  winch  disgracefully  proclaims 
to  all  travellers,  in  this  parish  lives  a  tythe 
cathekek.  The  appellation  of  tythe  own- 
er must  be  borne  with,  till  the  legislature 
assigns  a  provision  for  the  clergy  less  incon- 
gruous to  their  religious  and  moral  princi- 
ples. The  clergy  should  make  a  point  to 
distinguish  the  present  unavoidable  situation 
of  tythe  owner,  from  the  wilful  character  of 
gathering  them  in  kind,  which  might  be  ea- 
sily done  by  resuming  their  ancient  distinc- 
tion of  a  rose  in  the  hat,  which  a  tythe  ga- 
therer would  not  venture  to  wear,  when  it 
would  be  a  proof  of  his  wishing  to  avoid  an 
imputation  he  is  ashamed  of. — Vindex,  who 
must  be  either  a  tythe  gatherer,  or  employed 
as  their  advocate,  observes  "  that  it  would 
be  superfluous  to  enter  into  any  proof  of  the 
common  law  right  of  tythes."  True,  that  is 
the  very  evil  complained  of,  that  the  com- 
mon law  should  protect  a  claim  so  inconsis- 
tent with  the  liberties  of  England  ;  a  claim 
founded  on  the  impostures  of  popery  ;  esta- 
blished by  one  monarch  as  an  atonement  for 
murder;  and  cosfirmed  by  another,  to  l#- 
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<ralize  his  own  seizure  of  the  property  of  the 
convents ;  by  dividing  it  among  his  cour- 
tiers— Vindex  does  not  hesitate  to  say 
"  that  he  doubts,  whether  any  land  proprie- 
tor in  the  empire,  can  produce  so  venerable. 
a  title  to  his  estate!!!"  Admitting,  that  all 
our  titles  originated  with  William  the  Con- 
queror, subject  to  tythes  previously  establish- 
ed, landed  estates  are  hereditary;  did  he 
make  church  livings  so  ?  What  parson  can 
say  he  was  born  to  such  a  rectory,  or  can 
claim  it  before  the  patron  thinks  proper  to 
present  him  ?  Who  are  their  patrons  ?  Are 
they  not  the  owners  of  the  land,  of  the  pro- 
duce of  which  only,  the  parson  can  claim  a 
tythe  ?  And  are  not  the  clergy,  servants 
of  government  appointed  in  aid  of  the  laws, 
to  prevent  the  inflictions  of  penalties  by 
preaching  religion  and  morality  ?  Was  go- 
vernment to  adopt,  and  protect  another  na- 
tional religion,  for  example  the  Presbyterian, 
which  disclaims  the  right  of  tythes ;  what 
would  become  of  it,  if  it  was  not  transferred 
by  law  to  the  new  ministers  ?  And  to  whom 
would  that  property  naturally  devolve,  but  to 
the  owners  of  the  nine  parts?  In  such  case 
lay  impropriations  would  be  an  exception, 
but  the  iniquity  of  the  tenure  would  soon  be 
commuted,  either  by  church  lands,  or  bought 
out  by  occupiers  subject  to  it.  So  much  for 
arguments  about  property,   which   are  much 

too  often  pleaded  by  the  clergy. Vindex 

says  *'  the  Irish  petitioners  could  have  no 
right  to  what  was  not,  and  could  not  be  con- 
veyed by  William  from  the  original  gran- 
tees." Therefore,  they  petition,  and  on  the 
most  reasonable  ground,  that  they  may  reco- 
ver'a  right  to  the  produce  of  their  own  la- 
bour and  talents,  growing  on  their  own 
estates,  which  is  at  present  subject  either  to 
plunder  or  litigation.  The  quibble  produced 
by  Vindex,  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  the 
clergy  as  well  as  to  those  who  either  sold  or 
let  land,  subject  to  tythe  which  diminished 
the  value  of  it,  that  the  difference  "  should 
go  to  the  present  proprietors  and  occupiers 
for  which  no  consideration  had  been  paid." 
It  may  be  asked,  what  would  they  get  but  a 
property  they  were  originally  entitled  to, 
and  the  satisfaction  of  being  exonerated  from 
an  odious  yoke  from  which  almost  all  Eu- 
rope is  relieved,  by  the  conviction  that  it 
originated  from  the  priestcraft  of  Popery. 
But,  Vindex  says,  "  his  arguments  will  ap- 
ply equally,  both  to  abolition  and  commuta- 
tion, unless  commutation  be  adequate  to  the 
clergy,  and  still  levied  off  the  soil."  He 
might  with  equal  justice  revive  their  original 
claim,  which  included  all  professions,  trades, 
and  merchandize,  as  ivell  as  the  produce  of 
the  soil,    In  one  of  your  former  Registers, 
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Mr.  Cobbett,  you  stated  that  annual  produce 
at  one  hundred   and  twenty  millions,    there- 
fore, only  set  the  rights  of  the  clergy  in  the 
aggregate  at   double  their  claims  on  agricul- 
ture, their  revenues  would  amount  to  twenty 
four  millions  annually,  which  compared  with 
the  quantum  meruit  of  curacies  at  fifty  poun 
per  annum  in    ten   thousand  parishes,  v 
give  only  five  hundred  thousand,  and  '• 
species  of  sinecure   of  upwards  oi 
three   millions  in  consideration  ' 

duty    performed    by  curate; 
lay  tythes  must  be  d'ediicte  I 
lation,  still   it  is   enormous    in'd 
and  such   an  advocate  as  Vind 
drop  the  subject,  who,   with   all  his  i 

has  the  modesty  to  call  an  atte; 
nourable  commutation,  "  plun  a 

th.:t  term  may  be  applied  with  so  m  re 

justice,  to  tythe  gathering — ALa:,  -  -    )LD- 
ek.— Feb.  10,  1808. 

OFFICIAL   PAPERS. 
Report  of  the  Minister  of  War  on  the  Mea- 
sures taken  by  France  under    the  present 
circumstances. — Qlh  Jan. 

(Concluded  from  p.  384 .) 
The  necessity  of  shutting  the  ports 
of  the  continent  against  our  irreconcile- 
able  enemy,  and  of  having  upon  every 
point  of  attack  considerable  means,  in  or- 
der to  profit  by  any  fortunate  circumstan- 
ces which  might  present  themselves,  to  car- 
ry the  war  to  the  heart  of  England,  Ireland, 
and  the  Indies,  may  render  the  levy  of  the 
conscription  of  1800  necessary. — The  party 
which  rules  at  London  has  proclaimed  the 
principle  of  eternal  war,  and  the  expedition 
to  Copenhagen  has  revealed  its  criminal  in- 
tentions. Though  the  indignation  of  all 
Europe  has  been  excited  against  England — - 
though  at  no  period  France  had  such  nume- 
rous armies,  it  is  not  sufficient — it  is  neces- 
sary that  English  influence  should  be  attack- 
ed every  where  it  exists,  till  the  moment  it) 
which  the  sight  of  so  many  dangers  shall  in- 
duce England  to  drive  from  her  counsels  the 
Olygarchs  who  direct  them,  and  to  confide 
the  administration  to  wise  men,  capable  of 
conciliating  the  love  and  interest  of  the 
country  with  the  love  and  interest  of  the 
human  race. — A  vulgar  policy  would  have 
made  your  Majesty  disarm  •  but  such  a  po- 
licy would  be  a  scourge  to  France,  and  ren- 
der imperfect  the  great  results  you  have  pre- 
pared.— Yes,  Sire,  your  Majesty,  far  from 
diminishing  your  arms,  ought  to  augment 
them,  till  England  shall  have  acknowledged 
the  independence  of  all  powers,  and  restored 
to  the  seas  that  tranquillity  which  your  Ma- 
jesty has  ensured   to  the  continent.      Un- 
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doubtedly  your  Majesty  must  suffer  in  requi-  i 

ring  from  your  people  fresh  sacrifices,  and  in  i 

imposing  new  obligations  on  them — but  you  j 

ought  also    to  yield   to  the  cry  of  all  the  j 
French. — "  No  repose  till  the   sea  be  free,  *| 

"  and  a  just  peace  shall  have  re-established  j 

"  France  in   the  most  just,  the  most  useful,  j 
*'  and  the  most  necessary  of  her  rights." 


IRELAND. 

Declaration  of  the  Protestants  of  Newry, 
lately  convened  by  requisition — the  Senes- 
chal in  the  Chair. 

We  the  Protestant  inhabitants  of  New- 
ry, actuated  by  a  warm  wish  for  the  tranquil- 
lity and  happiness  of  our  country,  feel  our- 
selves impelled,  at  this  awful  and  momen- 
tous crisis  of  human  affairs,  to  declare,  in 
the  most  open  and  unreserved  manner,  our 
sentiments,  opinions,  and  wishes  on  a  ques- 
tion on  which  the  most  important  interests 
of  Ireland,  and  of  the  empire,  are  deeply  in- 
volved, viz.  the  claims  of  our  countrymen, 
■who  profess  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  to  an 
equal  admissibility  to  the  offices  and  digni- 
ties of  the  state  with  their  Protestant  fellow 
subjects.  We  aver  that  towards  our  fellow 
citizens  of  that  persuasion  we  are  actuated(by 
senti merits  of  sincere  good  will  and  unequi- 
vocal kindness  :  that  we  do  not  consider  di- 
versity of  religious  belief  as  any  ground  of 
civil  incapacity  or  political  disqualification ; 
and  that  we  shall  rejoice  to  see  them  restored 
to  every  privilege  and  capability  which  the 
other  subjects  of  this  great  and  free  empire 
enjoy. — We  lament  exceedingly  the  obsta- 
cles which  have  hitherto  impeded  the  ac- 
complishment of  that  desirable  object,  and 
indulge  the  hope  of  seeing  them  removed. 
We  are  decisively  of  opinion,  that  the  chief 
difficulty  is  founded  on  the  appointment  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy  of  this  coun- 
try, who  derive  their  dignity  and  rank  in  the 
church  from  the  favour  of  a  foreign  poten- 
tate, now  unhappily  subjected  to  the  dicta- 
lion  and  tyranny  of  our  implacable  enemy. 
We  trust  we  shall  be  excused  for  stating  that 
such  a  patronage  was  unknown  for  nearly 
eight  hundred  years  subsequent  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  Christianityin  this  kingdom,  and 
that  it  is  now  unknown  in  Catholic  countries. 
— It  is  to  us  matter  of  the  most  sincere  gra- 
tification to  reflect  that  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject has  lately  been  urged  and  insisted  on  by 
many  of  the  wisest,  the  ablest  and  most  zea- 
lous members  of  the  Catholic  body.  We 
therefore  look  with  respect  and  with  confi- 
dence  to  the  wisdom,   the  good  sense,  and 


the  patriotism  of  the  respectable  nobleman 
and  gentleman  who  preside  over  the  Catho- 
lic councils  to  this  country,  and  from  the 
source  we  presume  to  hope  for  such  an  ar- 
rangement as  may  tend  to  obviate  this  ano- 
maly.— Under  such  an  arrange  meat  we  en- 
tertain the  most  confident  hope,  and  belief 
that  the  paternal  goodness  of  our  most  gra- 
cious sovereign,  co-operating  with  the  en- 
lightened wisdom  and  liberal  policy  of  the 
imperial  parliament,  would  not  hesitate  to 
restore  our  Catholic  countrymen  to  a  perfect 
parity  with  ourselves  :  and  we  should  far- 
ther hope  that  such  an  arrangement  would 
be  rendered  more  complete  md  satisfactory 
by  such  a  national  provision  for  the  Catholic 
clergy  as  would  admit  of  adequate  rewards  to 
men  of  liberal  education  and  respectable  at- 
tainments j  rewards  which  the  present  eon 
dition  of  the  Catholic  church  in  thiscoumr, 
does  by  no  means  afford. — From  Mich  an  ad- 
justment we  would  anticipate  consequences 
the  most  beneficial  and  important,  an  effi- 
cient addition  to  the  energies  of  the  state  fin 
increased  facility  of  military  exertion,  in  ex- 
tension of  mutual  benevolence. 

that  it  is  expedient  to  guard  ourseh  .:  ist 
a  possible  imputation,  namely,  that  we  have 
taken  up  this  subject  with  party  i 
with  an  intention  to  promote  the  interest  of 
any  particular  set  of  politicians  or  statesmen. 
.We  solemnly  declare  that  we  are  in- 
fluenced solely  by  views  of  public  happiness 
and  public  advantage.  God  forbid  that  we 
should  be  instrumental  in  provoking  discus- 
sions, or  exciting  a  spirit,  that  might  have  a 
tendency  to  embarrass  his  majesty's  councils. 
To  whatever  description  of  persons  Ins  ma- 
jesty, in  his  wisdom  and  goodness,  may  con- 
fide the  direction  of  the  national  strength  ; 
we  sincerely  wish  them  success ;  and  we  de-  , 
voutly  implore  the  favour  and  blessing  of 
Divine  Providence  on  their  exertion  to  pro- 
tect this  empire  against  the  machinations  of 
an  incensed  and  most  formidable  foe. 


England. On  the  Qtli  of  Feb.  1308,  the 

Capture  of  the  Danish  West  India  Islands 
U'as  announced  in  the  London  Gazette. — 
The  following  ate  the  Articles  of  Capitu- 
lation. 

Articles  of  Capitulation  for  the  Sur- 
render of  the  Danish  Islands  of  St. Thomas 
and  St.  John's,  together  with  their  Depen- 
dencies, entered  into  between  General  Plen- 
ty Bowyer,  the  Commander  of  the  land 
forces,  and  Rear  Admiral  the  Honourable 
(  To  be  continued.) 
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"  This  is  the  bane,  this  is  the  curse  of  England,  as  relating  to  her  fo'reigh  connections.  Blessed  withal 
"  sorts  of  resources  necessary  to  the  happiness  and  greatness  of  a  nation,  those  resources,  instead  of  re- 
"  maining  within  herself,  assume,  through  the  intervention  of  commerce,  a  shape  that  deposits  a  consi- 
"  derable  part  of  her  wealth,  ajid,  along  with  it,  the  affections  of  no  small  number  of  the  most  opulent, 
"  active  and  intriguing  of  her  rople,  in  foreign  countries  ;  and,  therefore  it  is.  that  her  'interests  arc  made 
"  to  give  way  to  the  interests  of  those  countries,  the  case  of  nations  being,  n  this  respect,  precisely  the 
"  opposite  of  that  of  individuals;  for,  in  the  latter  case,  the  debtor  is,  in  a  great  degiec,  the  slave  of  the 
"  creditor,  whereas,  in  the  former,  the  creditor  is  the  skive    of  the  debtor-,  and    that,  too,  observe,  exact- 

"  ly  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  debt   and  the  badness   of  character  of  the  debtor." Register, 

Vol.  XII.  page   971. 
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SUMMARY  OF  POLITICS. 

Orders  in  Council. As  a  last  shift, 

in  opposition  to  the  Orders  in  Council,  a  pe- 
tition has  been  presented  to  parliament  by 
the  "  persons  interested   in  the  trade  to  the 
"  United  States  of  America."     This  peti- 
tion   was  the  consequence  of  a  meeting  of 
such  persons,  called  by  public  advertisement, 
which   meeting  was  held  at  the  London  Ta- 
vern, on  the  10th  instant,  the  same  day  on 
which  the  petition  was  presented  to  parlia- 
ment ;  and,  just  as  it  ought  to  be,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Baring  was  in  the  chair.     When  the 
vote    came    to  be    put,  it   was    found,  that 
there  was  a  decided  majority  against  the  pe- 
tition.    This  fact  being  stated  in  the  House 
of  Commons,   it  was  asserted,  on  the  other 
side,  that   the   cause  of  such  majority  was 
this;  that  many  persons  not  interested  in  the 
trade  with  the  American  States  were  present, 
and  voted  against  the  petition.     These  per- 
sons  alledged,    that    ther    were    interested; 
that   they  were   West   India   merchants   or 
planters,  and,    as  such,    could  not   but   be 
deeply  interested  in  whatever   might  affect 
our    relations   with    the   American    States. 
This  is  undeniable.  I  think  5  or  else  what 
we  have  been  so  frequently  told  by  the  Ame- 
ricans and   their   advocates  is  false,  namely, 
thai  it  is  from  the  American  States  only  that 
eur  West  India    Islands  can  possibly  receive 
a   sufficiency   of  food  and  lumber.     Surely 
men  who  have  plantations  in   the  West  In- 
dies, or  having  great  trade  with  them,  must, 
of  all   the   persons  in   this   country,  be  the 
most  interested  in  whatever  relates  to  war  or 
peace  with  America.     A   Mr    Sharpe   (one- 
of  the  papers  call  him  ShanksJ  having  been 
amongst  the  persons  present,  who  voted  for 
the   petition,  was   asked,   in   the  House  of 
Commons,  on  what   he  grounded   his  right 
to  be   a   petitioner.     His  answer    was,  That 
he   was  concerned   in    one   of    the   largest 
manufactories     at     Manchester,     and,     of 
course',  was   deeply  interested  in  the  trade 
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with  America,  which  was  one  of  the  greatest 
out -lets  for  his  manufactures.  Upon  the 
same  ground  ever}'  one  of  his  poor  squailid 
weavers  and  spinners  might  have  voted  at 
the  meeting;  aye,  every  wretched  soul, 
from  whose  labour  he  derives  his  income. 
Why  might  not.  Messrs.  Cadell  and  Davies, 
Mr.  Sheriff  Phillip?,  and  the  rest  of  the 
booksellers,  have  voted,  at  the  meeting,  up- 
on the  same  ground?  Their  books  go  to 
America;  and,  of  course,  the  stoppage  of 
that  channel  must  diminish  the  sale  of  books. 
Nay,  why  should  not  I  vote  too,  if  I  had 
chosen  it  ?  Many  of  my  Registers  and  other 
publications,  went  to  America;  this  out-let 
being  cut  off,  I  and  my  printers  and  booksel- 
lers and  bookbinders  and  paper  makers,  and 
then  again  their  rag  and  leather  and  ink  sel- 
lers, and  all  the  shoe-makers  and  taylors  and 
barbers  of  us  all,  and  all  the  butchers  and 
bakers  and  millers  and  farmers  employed  in 
raising  and  preparing  food  tor  us;  in  short, 
all  the  whole  nation  is  interested  with  me  in 
the  American  trade,  in  the  same  way,  though 
in  a  less  degree  than  Mr:  Sharpe,  the  Man- 
chester manufacturer,  is  interested  in  that 
trade.  The  designation  was  a  foolish  one. 
It  give  to  every  man  in  the  country  a  right 
to  attend  the  meeting  and  to  vote  upon  the 
question  ;  for,  i<-  it  not  absurd,  that  Mr  Ba- 
ring, who  is  concerned  in  exporting  goods 
to  America,  should  put  forward  his  claim  to 
petition  parliament  upon  measures  relating 
to  that  coun;ry,  -aid  deny  a  similar  claim,  on 
the   part   of  a  journeyman,  who  earns  his 

bread   in    the  making  of  such  goods? It 

was  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
not  contradicted,  that  many  of  those,  who 
voted  for  the  petition,  were  American  citi- 
zens. They  were  perfectly  right.  No  one 
can  reasonably  blame  them  for  endeavour- 
ing to  prevent  the  passing  of  a  law,  which 
will  be  injurious  to  their  country,  as  long  as 
their  government  shall  persevere  .in  its  parti- 
ality for  Fiance.      What  I  Lktme  them  lor  is 
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for  assembling  under  the  name  of  English- 
men. Blame  them,  indeed,  I  cannot  say- 
that  I  do  much.  It  was  one  of  those  tricks 
so  common  in  their  native  land,  that  they 
may  well  be  excused.  Change  of  climate 
cannot,  all  at  once,  change  their  natures. 
Mr.  Baring  is,  I  believe,  a  citizen  in  virtue 
of  his  marriage;  and,  I "*vould  wish  to  ob- 
tain from  him,  as  chairman  of  the  meeting, 
a  direct  answer  to  these  questions :  are  you 
owner,  or  part  owner,  of  several  American 
ships  ?  To  protect  such  ships  from  the  hands 
of  our  enemy,  must  their  papers  express  that 
the  owners  of  loth  ship  and  cargo  are  Ame- 
rican citizens  ?  Do  you  belong  to  that  part- 
nership or  family  oj  Baring,  who  advanced 
to  the  American  government  the  eleven  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  pay  Napoleon  for  Louisia- 
na, and  who,  of  course,  would  lose  both 
interest  and  principal,  if  that  government 
become  unable  to  pay  '?  Now,  Sir,  if  you 
cannot  with  truth  answer  these  questions  in 
the  negative,  I  do  not  blame  you  for  j  e  i- 
tionin'g  against  what  will  be  injmious  to 
America;  bnt,  I  greatly  blame  you  for  pre- 
tending to  be  actuated  by  a  desire  to  do  good 
to  the  people  of  England.  From  your  wife's 
relations,  who  are  merchants  and  bankers 
and  fundholders  in  America,  you  will,  doubt- 
less, receive  ail  the  praise  which  you  merit 
at  their  hands;  from  your  fellow-  citizens  at 
large  you  will  also  receive  applause,  and,  I 
dare  say,  you  thought  of  this  while  in  the 
chair  at  the  London  Tavern,  the  whole  of 
your  conduct  being  calculated  for  transatlan- 
tic effect.  But,  from  me  and  my  country- 
men you  have  no  praise  to  e\pect.  We 
have  married  no  Americans ;  we  own  no 
American  ships;  we  have  made  no  ad 
vances  to  the  American  government  ; 
and,  therefore,  you  must  not  expect 
us  to  enter   into  any  of  your  sympathies. 

■ Similar  to  the  connections  and  interests 

of  Mr.  Baring,  are  the  connections  and  in- 
terests of  thousands  of  persons  in  England  ; 
and,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  the  fact, 
that,  of  the  petitioners,  nine-tenths,  if  they 
were  to  make  a  correct  account  of  their  feel- 
ings and  interests,  would  hud  the  balance 
decidedly  in  favour  of  America.  The  Or- 
ders in  Council,  though,  observe,  were 
not  the  cause  either  of  the  non  -importation 
act  or  the  embargo :  always  bear  this  in 
mind.  Always  bear  in  mind,  that  these 
hostile  acts  were  adopted  previous  to  its 
being  possible,  that  the  Orders  in  Council 
couM  be  known  in  America.  Always  bear 
in  mind,  that  the  former  act  was  passed, 
with  a  view  of  compelling  us  to  give  up  our 
maritime  rigbt  of  searching  for  seamen  ; 
and  that  the  latter  act  was  passed,  because 

EafrauufrS,  h 
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America  could  no  longer  carrv  on  any  trade 
with  us,  without  setting  France  at  defiance, 
rather  than  do  which  her  rulers  chosethat  she 
should  have  no  trade  at  all.  Always  bear 
these  facts  in  mind,  when  you  are  discussing 
the  consequences  of  the  Orders  in  Council  ; 
but,  these  Orders,  though  they  did  not,  be- 
cause they  could  not,  produce  the  two  hostile 
acts,  may  possibly,  and  some  persons  say 
they  will,  cause  a  war  with  America.  1£ 
they  do,  they  will  cause  great  injury  to  those 
who  have  debts  in  that  country,  whether 
due  from  individuals  or  from  the  government. 
They  will  cause  a  total  disturbance  of  the  af- 
fairs of  those,  whose  property  is  more  in  that 
country  than  in  this  ;  they  will  throw  quite 
oif  their  pivot  all  those,  who,  under  the 
name  of  American  citizens,  have  been  car- 
rying on  a  tree  trade  with  the  enemy,  and 
who  have,  when  they  could  escape  our 
crnizers,  been  conveying  into  his  ports  the 
materials  for  making  vessels  wherewith  for 
himtoinvade  andconquer  us;  these  Orders  in 
Council  will,  in  thecase  contemplated,  cut  off 
the  payment  of  the  interest  of  money  lent  to 
the  American  government  for  the  purpose 
of  purchasing  from  Buonaparte  a  country 
which  he  had  forced  Spain  to  give  to  him. 
All  this  may  be  the  effect  of  the  Orders  in 
Council  ;  but,  are  the  persons,  who  will 
thus  be  affected  ;  are  these  the  men,  whose 
property  ought  to  be  watched  over  with  pe- 
culiar care  by  the  members  of  the  English 
House  of  Commons  ?  Are  these  the  men, 
to  tiie  guarding  of  whose  immediate  interests 
the  honour,  the  just  vengeance,  of  England 

ought  to  give  way  ? The  petition,   is  an 

application  from  men,  wiio,  though,  for 
the  greater  part,  they  may,  perhaps,  be  of 
English  birth,  ought  not  to  be  considered  as 
Englishmen.  It  is,  in  reality,  a  petition 
from  Americans  by  adoption  and  by  interest; 
and  it  ought  to  be  treated  as  a  thing  coming 
from  the  City  of  Washington,  and  not  from 
the  city  of  London  ;  as  a  petition  from 
'f  King  Cong."  conveyed  through  the 
mouths  of  his  subjects.  If  •'  King  Cong" 
himself  chooses  to  petition,  which  he  will 
do,  before  it  be  long,  why,  then,  let  us 
hear  him  ;  but,  I  have  no  notion  of  sparing 
the  feelings  of  his  haughty  majesty,  who 
never  spared  our  feelings,  and,  if  he  will 
persist  in  making  his  people  suffer  rather  than 
abandon  his  unjust  partiality  for  France, 
suffer  they  should  if  I  were  minister  of 
England,  and  of  short  duration  should  be 
the  reign  of  "  King  Cong." The  peti- 
tioners state,  as  one  of  the  evils  of  the  Or- 
ders in  Council,  that  the  said  Orders,  if  ad- 
hered to,  will  ruin  the  Americans.  The 
word*  are  these:    "    That  the  people  of 
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"  America,  even  if  they  should  remain  at 
*'  peace  with  us,  must,  by  the  want  of  a 
"  demand  for  their  produce,  and  by  the  ge- 
"  neral  distress  oar  measures  must  occasion, 
0  be  disabled  from  paving  their -debts  to 
"  this  country,  which  may  fairly  be  esti- 
"  mated  to  amount  to  the  enormous  sum  of 

"  twelve  millions  sterling." The  reader 

will  do  me  the  justice  to  remember,  that  I 
never  went  beyond  this  estimate.  Indeed,  this 
was  the  exact  sum  at  which  I  stated  the  run- 
ning debt  ;  and  I  asked,  what  America  was 
to  do,  if  deprived  of  the  use  of  such  a  cre- 
dit. But,  1  was,  in  another  instauce,  speak- 
ing of  the  evils  of  commerce  3  and  I  then 
spoke  of  this  debt  in  the  words  which  I  have 

taken  for  my  motto. This  argument    of 

the  petition  is  an  excellent  argument  for  the 
petitioners ;     that     is    to    say,    for   persons, 
whose  treasures  are  in  America,  and    whose 
six  per  centum  will  vanish  into  air,  upon  a 
declaration  of  war  ;     but,   if  it    be   a  good 
argument  as  to  this  nation,   in  the   present 
case,   it  must,  be  good  in  all  cases  ;  and,  then 
it  becomes  a  settled  point,  that  we  must,  by 
some  means  or  other,  so  act   as   not  to  have 
war  with   America.     No  matter    what    she 
may  require  us  to  do,  or  to  forbear  to   do. 
Do  it  or  forbear  to  do  it  we  must  ;  or.  .  .  . 
we  lose  twelve   millions    sterling.      "  But, 
*•'  gentlemen,  do   consider,    you   have  had 
"  our   goods  and    borrowed    our    money  ; 
"  and,   though  we  quarrel  about  other  mat- 
"  ters,  you  should  pay  us  honestly."     No  : 
and  the  more  we    reason  the    more  insolent 
they  become.     Like  Brass,   in  the  Confe- 
deracy, as  they    perceive  our  hesitation  re- 
•  turn,      they   repeat  their     threats.     "   Ah, 
"    well,      I'll     call     a    coach,"      says     the 
swindler,     Brass;      and,     say     the     Ame- 
ricans,   *'    twelve   millions    sterling,    that's 
"  all."    They  make  demands  upon  us;  thev 
arrogantly   and   insolently  demand  of  Eng- 
land,  without  whose    permission   they  dare 
not  venture  upon  the  seas;   they  demand  of 
her  that  she  shall   yield   to    them,   what  she 
never  yielded  to  any  power  in  the  world,  the 
right  of  searching  neutral  vessels  for  her  own 
seamen,    which  seamen,  by  mean;  the  most 
fraudulent  and  base,  they  have  long  been  in 
the   practice  of  inveigling  away  and  detain- 
ing;  this  demand  is  rejected,  and  upon  the 
ground  of  that  rejection,  they  pass  an  act  to 
prohibit  the  importation  of  certain  English 
goods,  for  the  express  purpdse'of  compel- 
ling England  to  submit  to   their  demand  5 
France  issues  a  commercial  decree,  intended 
to  deter  America  from  having  any  communi- 
cation with   England  ;    England  retaliates  ; 
thereupon    the  Americans,   who  had  before 
threatened  to  set  in  good  earnest  about  the 
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work  of  conquering  the  liberty  of  the  seas* 
blockade  themselves  by  an  act  of  embargo- 
And  now,  behold,  we  are  told,  that,  unless 
we   retract   our   act    of    retaliation    against 
France,  the  Americans,  owing  to  their  dis- 
•Iresses    (though,  observe,   the  acts  of  non- 
importation and  embargo  preceded  our  Orders 
in    Council),  will   not  be  able  to  pay  the 
debts,  which  they  owe  to  those  Englishmen, 
who,  for  the  sake   of  higher  interest,  and, 
as  they   thought,  better  security,  preferred 
America  to   England  as  a  place  wherein  to 
deposit  their  wealth.     These  men  have  now 
the  impudence  to  tell  us,  that  it  is  we  who 
have  occasioned  the   distresses  of  America, 
and  to  complain,   in  her  name,  of  our  in- 
justice and  cruelty,  while  the  language  they 
put  into  her  mouth  is,  in  substance,  *'   vield 
'*"  to  my  demands,  submit  to  my  open  par- 
"  tiality   for  your   enemy,  and    to   all    the 
"  insults   I   offer  you,  or  I   shall  become, 
"  from  my  measures  of  self-punishment  in 
"  order  to  punish  yon,  too  poor  to  pay  the 
"  debts  which  I  have  solemnly  engaged  to 
"  pay  you,  whether  we  are  at  war  or   at 
"  peace."     What  should  you,  reader,  think 
ofa  tradesman.  Avho,  being  in  your  debt,  were 
to  say  to  you,  make  me  a  surrender  of  your 
right  to  prevent  me  from  inveigling  away  and 
corrupting    and    detaining    jour    servants  3 
who,  upon  being   refused  so   insolent  a  de- 
mand, should   lay  by  his  tools,  shut  up  his 
shop,  and  swear   that  he  would,  in  order  to. 
injure  you,  do  no  more  business,  until  his 
demand   were  assented   to;  and  who,  upon 
being  asked  for  the  amount  of  the  debt  due 
to  you,  were  to  plead  his   poverty,   arising 
from  the  cessation  of  his  trade  ?  What  would 
you   think  of  such  a   man?     America  dis- 
covers, in  this  case,  the  insolence  and  base- 
ness of  the  virago,  who,  in  order  to  screen 
her  carcase  from  the   blows  brought  upon  it 
by   abuse  too   great   for  mortal  endurance, 
thrusts  forward  her  helpless  bastard,  with  a 
"  kill  my  innocent  baby,  yon  cruel  villain, 
"  do  !"     No  :   we  do  not  wish  to   kill  your 
baby  creditors,    whether  peers,  baronets,  or 
simple  commoners  ;   but,  we  are  resolved, 
or,   I  hope  so,  at  least,  that  what  you  have 
been  unable  to  bully  us  out  of,  we  shall  not 
yield    to    their    jew-like  supplications.     Is 
tins,  ye    gods,  the  lofty-spirited  republic  of 
America!     Are    these    the    sons    of   *'   St. 
Tammany,"  who  would   rather  be  ihought 
the  descendants  of  a  copper- coloured  savage 
than  the  sons   and  heirs  of  Englishmen  !   Is 
this  the  "■  new  Amphyctionic  Council  !"  Is 
this  the  great  and  renowned  "  King  Cong  !" 
Sending     up    under-hand    petitions    to    the 
parliament   of  England,  and  resting,   for  a 
hope  of  impunity,    upon  the  circumstance 
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that  others,  though  innocent,  would   share 

in   the  punishment  inflicted ;  procuring,  as 

it  were,  a  pregnancy  before  haul,  in  order 

to  escape,  or  at  least  to  defer,  the  day  of 

execution;  and,  therein,  acknowledging  to 

tlie  world,  that  all  their  charges,  against  our 

justice  and  humanity,  they  themselves  knew 

to  be  false  !   Well  is  it  for  us  that  the  blood 

of  the   parent  cannot  be  debased  by  that  of 

the  children. There  is  a  remedy  for  the 

"  distresses"  of  the  people  of  America, 
which,  as  the  petitioners  do  not  seem  to 
have  thought  of  it,  1  will  take  the  liberty  to 
point  out.  More  than  three- fourths  of  the 
trade  of  America,  that  trade,  the  loss  of 
which  so  distresses  her,  is  with  England  and 
her  dominions.  "What  is  it  that  has  put  a 
stop  to  this  trade?  The  non-importation 
act  and  the  act  of  embargo.  Well,  then, 
why  does  she  not  repeal  those  acts  ?  This  is 
a  thing  to  be  accomplished  in  the  space  of 
three  days.  What  an  easy  remedy  and  how 
natural !  Aye,  but  there  are  our  Orders  in 
Council.  Yes,  but  these  Orders  do  not 
prevent  a  trade  with  England  and  her  do- 
minions. They  prevent  a  trade  with  France, 
and  Ameiica  cannot  trade  with  England, 
unless  England  allows  her  to  trade 
with  France.  Very  true.  Nothing  can 
be  move  fair  and  reasonable;  and  all, 
then,  that  America  has  to  do,  is  to  ask 
France  whether  she  will  repeal  her  blocka- 
ding decree.  If  she  does,  all  is  open  again  ; 
if  not,  all  that  America  has  left  for  it,  is,  to 
endeavour  to  compel  France  to  repeal  that 
decree;  or,  if  she  choose  not  to  adopt  that 
course,  to  continue  to   trade  with  England 

a  id  her  dominions. —This  is  so  clear  and 

so  just,  that  every  man  of  common  sense 
must  perceive  the  reasonableness  of  it,  and 
every  disinterested  man  must  approve  of  it. 
But,  the  petitioners  know,  as  well  as  I  do, 
that  the  American  government  are  disposed 
to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  that  country,  that 
they  are  disposed  to  make  the  people  suffer 
to  the  utmost  extent  of  their  endurance,  ra- 
ther than  abandon  their  partiality  for  France. 
which  partiality  this  same  Mr.  Jefferson  and 
his  abettors  formerly  professed  to  ground 
upon  a  similarity  in  principles  of  government, 
bat  which  they  adhere  to  with  even  encreased 
fervency,  now  that  the  government  of  France. 
is  become  a  military  despotism,  and  now 
that  her  chiefs  have  declared,  that  republican 
government  is  the  ho  -:>ed  of  rascality  ("  Le 
"  foyer  de.s  scelerats"),  as  may  be  seen  by 
a  reference  to  the  report  of  Talleyrand  pre- 
paratory to  the  last  change  of  government 
in  France.  Mr.  Alexander  Baring  (always 
ready  to  defend  and  justify  the  conduct  01 
America)    has,    indeed,    in   his   pamphlet, 
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given    another    reason    for    this    partiality. 
When  France  and  England  are  at  war,  Ame- 


tie  says,  having  great  maritime  inte- 
and  being,  of  course,  desirous  to  pre- 
vent any  p  iwer  from  obtaining  a  complete 
predominance  at  sea,  will  naturally  throw 
her  weight  into  the  scale  of  France,  as  loner 
as  France  is  inferior  to  England,  in  point  of 
maritime  force.  Siie  will  ?  She  will  natu- 
rally do  this,  will  she?  She  will  lay  aside  all 
other  considerations,  and  keep  •steadily  in 
vie.v  the  preventing  of  England  from  man- 
laming  a  maritime  predominance?  This  is 
her  wise,  natural  and  obvious  line  of  policy,  is 
it  ?  It  may  be  so,  an  i  :>  may  become  (hose 
who  own  American  ships,  who  lend  money; 
to  America,  and  who  are,  in  fact  as  wed  as 
in  form,  American  citizens,  to  applaud  this 
policy  in  her  go\ eminent  ;  but,  I  am  sine  it 
becomes  not  us  Englishmen  to  listen  to  their 
advice  ;  I  am  sure  it  becomes  us  not  to  trust 
them  with  the  guardianship  of  either  our 
money  or  our  honour.  Unless  Eng  and  had 
a  decided  predominance  at  sea,  France,  every 
man  must  see,  would  soon  become  her  con- 
queror. Aye,  says  Mr.  Baring,  but  what  is 
that  to  America  ?  I  think  it  is  a  good  deal 
to  her  ;  but,  if  she  thinks  otherwise,  I  am 
sure  it  is  a  very  good  reason  for  our  not  lis- 
tening to  the  councils  of  those  who  have  her 
interests  at  heart  more  than  they  can  be  sup- 
posed to  have  I  he  interest  of  England  at  heart. 

■ Mr.  Geattan,   in   the   debate    of  the 

11th  instant,  after  having  gone  over  the  old 
arguments  (with  a  due  share  of  amplifica- 
tion)! with  respect  to  the  commercial  con- 
sequences of  the  Orders  in  Council,  as  bear- 
ing upon  America,  is  reported  to  have  added 
something  touching  the  great  political  con- 
sequences of  the  same  measure.  The  pas- 
sage, as  reported  in  the  Morning  Chronicle, 
is  this  :  "  An  American  war,  however,  ap- 
"  peared  to  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
"  to  be  much  more  dangerous  on  other 
"  grounds  than  any  that  could  arise  out  of 
"  mere  commercial  considerations.  He 
"  called  upon  the  British  parliament  to  con- 
"  siderthe  consequences  of  separating  Great 
"  Britain  and  America,  and  thus  dividing 
"  and  weakening  the  only  force  that  remain  - 
'•'  ed  in  the  world  to  sustain  the  character  of 
"  liberty — to  hold  out  hopes  to  the  Continent. 
"  The  right  honourable  gentleman  enforced 
"  this  appeal  in  a  strain  of  peculiarly  inter- 
"  esting  and  impressive  eloquence  —  and 
"  concluded  with  exhorting  gentlemen  to 
"  reflect,  that  any  loss  to  America  or  Eng- 
"  land,  would  but  add  to  the  accumulated 
"  gains  of  France — would  but  advance  the 
"  strength  of  that  power  which  was  equally 
"  the  enemy  of  both." The  eloquence  of 
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Mr.  Grattan  might  be,  For  any  thing  I  know 
to  the  contrary,  "  peculiarly  interesting  and 
"   impressive;"  but  the  reasoning   appears 
to' me  to  have  been  worth  very  little  indeed. 
Upon   the   reading    of    this    passage,    who 
would  not  suppose,     that  the    speaker   had 
thought  himself  carried   back    to  the    year 
1;75  ?  "  Separating  Great  Britain  and  Ame- 
"  rica  !"  Why  Mr.  Baring  (who  knows  much 
more  of  the  disposition  of  America  than  Mr. 
Grattan  ever  knew),  tells  us,  in  justification 
of  America,   that    it  is  naturally  her   policy 
tothrowherweight  into  the  scaleof"  France," 
until  England    is  deprived   ot  her  maritime 
superiority  ;   that  is   to  say,    in  plain    words, 
until  England  be  upon    the    eve  of  subjuga- 
tion.  That  the  American  Government  views 
the   matter  in   the   same  light  that  Mr   Ba- 
ring does  is  evident  from   its  conduct  ;   from 
its  notorious  and  flagrant  partiality  to  France  ; 
from  its  officers,  civil  and  military,  in  all  its 
sea-port  towns,  giving,  open  encouragement 
to  the   inveigling  away  of  our  seamen  ;  from 
the  pertinacity  which  it  has  shown   with  re- 
spect to   its  demand  upon   us  to  give  up  our 
right    of  searching    for  seamen,    a   demand 
which    could    have    no    important  motive, 
other  than    that   of  enfeebling  of  our   na- 
val   force,     and    a    demand,    too,     which, 
in  all    probability,  was  made,  if  not  at  the 
instigation,  at  least  with  the  decided  appro- 
bation of  France.     To  compel  us  to  submit 
to  this  demand  an   act  of  congress  has  been 
passed,    while   which    act    existed   the  late 
ministers  had    the  meanness    to    treat   with 
America,  and   they   have  since  blamed  the 
present  ministry  for  not  resuming  the  nego- 
ciation  upon  the  same  basis.     From  all  this, 
from  the   publications,  tolerated  by  the  go- 
vernment of  America,  inviting  our  seamen 
to  desert,  and  proposing  public  subscriptions 
to  reward  them  for  so  doing  ;  from  the  thou- 
sands of   instances  of    American  envy  and 
hatred  of  England  ;  from  the  multitude  of 
proofs  that  no  concessions  on  our  part  are 
capable  of  abating  this  implacable  hostility  : 
from  all    this,    it   abundantly  appears,    that 
Mr.   Baring   is   better  acquainted    with  the 
policy  of  America  than  Mr.  Grattan  is,  and 
that  to  express  alarm  at  the  idea  of  "  separa- 
ting Great  Britain  from  America,"  would,  if 
it  had  come  from  any  one  but  a  member   of 
parliament,   merit  an  epithet,  which,  from 
the  deep  sense  of  respect  which  I   bear  to- 
wards the  honourable   house,   I    shall   here 

forbear  to  apply. Mr.  Grattan  appears  to 

be  surprisingly  affected,  at  the  idea  of  "  di- 
"  viding  and  weakening  the  only  force" 
(the  force  of  Great  Britain  and  America) 
"  that  remains  in  the  world  to  sustain  the 
<(  character  of  liberty,  and  to  hold  out  hopes 


"  to  the  continent  of  Europe."     But,  before 
Mr.  Grattan  had  given  way  to  his  ft-elings  cf 
sorrow  upon  this  score,  and  especially  beroie 
lie   had   made   an  attempt   to   communicate 
them  to  his  honourable  fellow  lawgivers,    it 
might  have  been  worth   his  while  to  ascer- 
tain the  point,  how,   in  what  way,  the  force 
of  Great  Britain  and   America   can  now  be 
said  to  be  united  ;  because,  unless  two  things 
can,  with  propriety,  be  said  to  be  joined  to- 
gether, it  appears  to  me  to  be  pretty  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  nonsense,  to  talk  of  dividing  them. 
Did  Mr.  Gr.utan  mean,  that  the  two  nations 
were,  (hough  not  directly,  yet  indirectly,  in 
co-operatiou  ?     The  fact    is   notoriously  the 
reverse,  as  has  been  before  shown  ;  and,  does 
he  think,  that,    from    the  former  state  of 
things,  when  Americans  carried  on  the  trade 
for   France    between    her  and  her  colonies 
and  her  dependent  states  ;  when  Americans 
made   sham  purchases  of  French   merchant 
ships  and  so  prevented  the  loss  of  the  use  of 
those   ships   to  France ;     when   Americans 
were   frequently     detected   in    evading   our 
blockades  of  French  ports,  and  in  conveying 
to   our  enemy   naval  and    military   stores, 
when  Americans  were  seen,  in  the  ports  of 
France,    and  (the  moment    Russia  became 
our  enemy)  in  the  ports  of  Russia,    toasting 
the  perpetuity   of  the  union    between  our 
enemies  and  America,    and    "    success    to 
their  efforts  against  the  tyrants  of  the  seas  :" 
does  Mr.     Grattan  think,  that,    from    this 
state  of  things,  from  this  line  of  conduct,  on 
the  part   of  America,   the  oppressed  part  of 
the  continent  of  Europe  could   entertain    a 
Lope  of  deliverance?     Does  he   think  that 
America  here  acted  the  part  of  endeavouring 
to"  sustain   the  character  ot    liberty  in  the 

"  world  ?" No,  sii .  that  which  is  "  lost 

"  by  America  is  not  gained  by  France."  If 
America  loses  by  he:  being  blockaded,  if 
she  cease  to  send  out  her  ship,,  France  loses 
too,  because  she  is  thereby  cut  off  from  all 
communication  with  her  colonies,  which 
colonies  must  go  to  rapid  decay  America 
loses  by  being  prohibited  from  fraudulently 
covering  French  ships  and  cargoes  with  her 
flag  ;  but  does  not  France  lose  by  the  same 
prohibition  ?  America  loses,  in  snort,  by 
every  measure  that  prohibits,  or  restricts, 
her  commerce  with  France  and  her  allies  j 
but,  France  and  Iter  allies  lose  in  a  much 
greater  degree.  It  is  not  true,  then,  that  what 
is  lost  by  America  is  gained  by  France  :  I  hey 
were,  and  they  are,  in  every  thing,  except 
in  open  arms,  united;  and,  as  tar  as  relates 
to  matters  of  commerce,  the  loss  of  the  one, 
in  the  way  we  are  speaking  of,  is  the  loss  of 

the  other. No,   Sir;     no,  Mr.    Grattan, 

the  way  to  convert  America  from  her  obsti- 
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nate,  foolish  and  base  partiality  to  France, 
is  not  that  of  concession  and  forbearance. 
We  have  tried  fifteen  years  of  concessions 
(see  Register,  Vol.  XII,  page  gf)i  and  the 
following ;)  we  have  shown  forbearance, 
such  as  was  never  before  shown  by  any  nation 
in  the  world,  which  had  the  power  to  resent 
injuries  and  insults ;  and,  the  consequence 
has  been,  new  demands,  fresh  injuries  and 
fresh  insults.  I  beg  the  reader  to  refer  to 
Vol.  XII  page  961.  The  facts  there  stated 
cannot  be  denied,  and,  with  those  facts  be- 
fore us,  shall  we  make  new  concessions  ? 
and  shall  we  exercise  still  further  for- 
bearance ?  The  late  ministers  attempted  it. 
The  president  sent  his  envoys  to  negociate 
with  us  upon  several  points  ;  and,  in  order 
to  give  effect  to  his  demands,  he  procured 
an  act  of  non -importation  to  be  passed,  ready 
to  be  put  in  execution  against  us,  if  those  de- 
mands were   refused.      Our  late  ministers 

were  such '.  I  dare  not  say 

what  they  were  for  submitting  to  treat  under 
such  circumstances,  and  I  will  not  wrong 
my  indignation  by  an  inadequate  phrase. 
They  submitted  to  treat ;  ihey  who  talked 
so  much  about  national  honour,  and  the  dig- 
nity of  their  Royal  Master,  submitted  t® 
treat  in  his  name,  with  the  threat  of  "  Tbo- 
ft  mas  Jefferson"  hanging  over  his  head. 
They  did  not  stipulate  away  our  right  of 
search  ;  but,  they  reserved  the  point  for 
future- discussion,  and  they  did  pledge  their 
"  Rcyal  .Master"  to  do  something  more,  with 
respect  to  the  right  of  search,  than  to  take 
care  thvaithere  should  be  noabuse  in  the  exer- 
cife.iSf  it.  What  more  they  would  have  done 
we  were,  happily,  prevented  from  knowing, 
by  their  dismission  from  office,  but  "  Tho- 
"  mas  Jefferson,"  was  not  to  be  put  off  by 
vague  promises.  He  saw  our  allies  fast  fal- 
ling before  Napoleon,  upon  the  continent  of 
Europe,-  and,  by  way,  I  suppose,  of  illus- 
trating Mr.  Grattan's  doctrine  of  union  be- 
tween England  and  America,  in  opposition 
to  France,  he  seized  upon  that  moment  of 
our  alarm,  as  he  imagined,  to  send  back  the 
treaty  unratified,  and  to  point  out  the  alter- 
ations and  additions,  that  he  insisted  upon 
being  introduced,  just,  as  has  been  before 
observed,  as  a  beseiging  general  sends  back 
an  offer  of  capitulation.  But,  as  his  adverse 
fate  would  have  it,  the  commanders  of  the 
garrison  had,  in  the  mean  time,  been  chan- 
ged ;  and,  the  new  ones,  whatever  other 
faults  they  might  have  (and  those  were  not 
either  few  in  number  or  trifling  in  magni- 
tude) ,  they  had  not  that  of  foolish  fondness  for 
President  Jefferson  and  his  frenchified  fac- 
tion, nor  were  they  so  basely  complaisant  to 
the  impudent  clubs  of  commerce,  as  to  be 


ready  to  sacrifice  the  honour  of  the  naiion 
at  the  shrine  of. such  .despicable  imerests. 
The  rejected  treaty,  the  returned  articles  of 
capitulation,  were  received  with  an  assurance 
given  to  the  American  minister  here,  that 
the  negociation  should  not  be  resumed,  and 
that  no  new  negociation  should  be  begun  up- 
on the  same  basis ;  for  which  manly  con- 
duct the  present  ministers  have  been  censu- 
red by  Lord  Grenville,  censure,  however, 
which    they   will,   I  dare  say,  make  shift  to 

survive. Here  ended,   I   hope,   the  long 

chapter  of  concessions  and  forbearance  to 
America  ;  a  nation  that  has  repaid  every 
new  benefit  with  a  new  injury,  every  new 
act  of  kindness  with  a  new  insult,  every 
caress  with  a  kick  and  every  blessing  with  a 
curse. 

"  Tender-handed  press  a  nettle, 

And  it  stings  you  for  your  pains  ; 
Press  it,  like  a  man  of  mettle, 

And  it  soft  as  silk  remains. 
'Tis  the  same  with  vulgar  natures, 

Use  'hem  kindly,  they  rebel  ; 
Eut,  be  rough  as  nutmeg-graters, 

And  the  rogues  obey  you  well." 

The  truth  of  this  maxim,  which  I  applied 
to  the  Americans  when  we  were  face  to  face, 
has  been  strikingly  verified  by  them.  Un- 
der the  English  government,  which  towards 
them,  at  least,  was  mild  in  the  extreme, 
they  showed  an  uncommon  jealousy  of  all 
authority  ;  they  resented  every  thing,  which 
could  be  possibly  construed  into  an  attempt 
upon  their  liberties.  Their  present  rulers 
knew  them  well,  and  knowing  them,  they 
scruple  net  to  give  them  the  nutmeg-grater 
pretty  freely.  Their  governors  and  judges 
do  things,  with  perfect  impunity,  that  would 
raise  an  open  rebellion  in  England,  even  at 
this  day.  It  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  a  man, 
imprisoned  for  an  assault  upon  his  wife,  was 
forgotten  m  one  of  their  prison  cells,  and 
when  the  keeper  recollected  him,  was 
found  dead,  and  half -devoured  iy  the  rats. 
Yet,  no  stir  did  this  make.  There  was  no 
public  proceeding  of  any  sort  instituted. 
Another  man  was  sent  to  prison,  upon  sus- 
picion of  robbing  the  bank.  He  was  com- 
mitted by  one  of  the  bankers.  The  real 
criminal  was  soon  found  out.  Yet  was  the 
first  man,  without  any  oath  made  against 
him,  kept  in  jail  for  a  long  while,  and  a- 
mongst  felons  too,  upon  the  ground,  that  he 
had  been  employed  about  the  locks  of  the 
bank,  and  was,  therefore,  a  dangerous  man. 
A  man  who  had  been  charged  with  a  libel 
upon  Jefferson,  died  in  jail,  in  Virginia, 
committed  by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  because 
he  could  not  find  bail  to  keep  the  peace  jmd 
ie  of  go,od  behaviour,    and   this,    observe, 
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previous  to  conviction.  The  bail  demanded 
was  greater  than  it  could  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected that  the  man  should  obtain ;  though 
their  constitution  expressly  enjoins,  that  ex- 
cessive bail  shall,  in  no  case,  be  demand- 
ed. The  tyrannical  acts  of  the  Oligar- 
chy which  now  reigns  in  America,  under 
the  name  and  form  of  a  republican  govern- 
ment, are  not  to  be  described  in  a  small 
compass.  The  rulers  are,  for  the  greater 
part,  lawyers,  and  lawyers,  too,  observe, 
very  different  indeed  from  the  lawyers  in 
England,  taken  in  general.  A  set  of  men, 
who  unite,  without  exception,  the  profes- 
sion of  the  attorney  with  that  of  the  bar- 
rister; who  have  no  sort  of  shame  in  asking 
for  a  job,  and  in  under  bidding  one  another  ; 
who  are  versed  in  all  the  arts  of  chicanery 
and  fraud  ;  and,  who,  when  they  arrive  at 
stations  of  great  power  and  influence,  exer- 
cise, under  the  name  of  law  and  justice, 
oppression  such  as  despotism  never  dreamt 
of,  to  all  which  the  people  submit  like  spa- 
niels, while  they  have,  at  the  same  time, 
the  front  to  invite  our  sailors  to  "  partake 
''  of  their  liberty  and  happiness,"  thus  ex- 
hibiting.to  the  world  a  striking  instance  of 
that  harmony,  which  is  always  found  to 
subsist  between   the    sister   vices,  baseness 

and   insolence. In    the   conduct    of  the 

nation   towards   France,  on   the  one    hand, 
and  towards  England,  on  the  other,  we  per- 
ceive all  the  marks  of  the  same   disposition. 
There  is   scarcely  any  one  sort  of  wrong, 
which  they  have  not  reoeived  at  the  hands  of 
France.     They  have  had  their  property  siez- 
ed ;   they  have  been  captured   at  sea ;   their 
ships  have  been  shot  at,  afterwards  boarded, 
and  made  to  pay  so  much  for  each  shot  fired 
at  them  ;  they  l>.ive  been  detained  in  the 
French   colonies;   their  property    has  been 
taken,    by  order  of  the  French  commanders 
in  the  West-Indies,  and  paid  for  in  bills  upon 
France,  which  have  been  refused  pa\ment; 
their   government,    even    Washington,  has 
been   nosed   and  threatened  by  the  French 
envoy ;     they   have   discovered   that   envoy 
treating  with  their  Secretary  of  State  for  a 
bribe;  they,  in   the   intercepted  dispatches 
of  the   French  envoy,  find    themselves    de- 
scribed as  the   most  corrupt   and    villainous 
people   upon    earth  ;    some   scores  of  them 
have  been  taken  and  flogged  by  the  French  ; 
in  short,  they  have  been  kicked  and  cuffed 
and  buffeted  and   spit  upon,  till  the  French 
appear  to  have  been  wearied  with  the  exer- 
cise.    And  yet,  the  consequence,  as  we  see, 
is  a  decided,  and  even  a  growing  partiality 
for  France,  while  a  precisely  opposite  con- 
duct towards  them,  on  the  part  of  England, 
has  inspired  them,  as  towards  her,  with  a 
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spirit   of  aggression  and  of  insolence. 


Such  a  nation,  Mr.  Grattan,  is  not  to  be 
won  by  concession,  mildness,  and  forbear- 
ance ;  and,  be  you  assured,  Sir,  that  if  we 
are  to  remain  at  peace  with  America., 
which,  upon  proper  terms,  I  desire  full  as 
much  as  you  (and  have,  I  am  pretty  certain, 
greater  personal  reasons  for  desiring  it),  we 
shall  have  to  thank  the  naval  and  military 
force,  now  assembled  and  assembling  at 
Bermuda.  It  is  in  vain  to  disguise  this  fact. 
It  is  foolish  to  fear  that  we  shall  produce  irri- 
tation by  openly  avowing  our  opinions. 
We  have  to  deal  with  a  nation  by  no  means 
delicate,  and  who,  in  short,  are  to  be  in- 
duced to  act  justly  and  moderately  by  no- 
thing but  force. Mr.  P'onsoney,  in  the 

report    of  the  debate  of  the   10th    instant, 
is  represented  as  having  ridiculed  the  idea  of 
reducing  Napoleon   to   reasonable  terns  of 
peace,  by  the  means  of  the  regulations  laid 
down  in  the  Orders  of  Council,  and  to  have 
asked   in    a    most  triumphant  tone :   "  Did 
"  the  destruction    of  Lyons,  the   first  s;Uc 
"  manufacturing  town  in   France,  produce 
"  any  serious  effect  upon   the  resources  of 
"  that  country  ?     Was  the  loss  of  St.  Do- 
"  mingo,  the  finest   colony   in   the  world, 
"  of  such  serious  consequences  to  the  in- 
"  terests  of  France?"     I  answer  both  ques- 
tions in  the  negative.     Why,  this  is  my  own 
doctrine,   Mr.  Ponsonby  ;   for,  have   1    not, 
when    the   resources    arising   from    foreign 
trade  have  been    talked  of,  said,  "  look  at 
"  France,  who  has  become  strong  and  great 
"  in  proportion  a?  she  has  become  less  com- 
"  inercial."     This  was  a  most  powerful  ar- 
gument;   but,  then,  it  was  directly  at  war 
with    the  petition  of  the    Sharpes   and  the 
Barings,    and    with    all    the   long   speeches 
(good  God  how  long!)   intended  to  show, 
that   the  Orders   in    Council,   if  persevered 
in,    would    prove   the    overthrow   of  Man- 
chester and  Birmingham,  and  would  there- 
by greatly  injure  the  country,  diminish  its 
resources,  enfeeble    it,  and    pave    the  way 
for   its    subjugation.     Yes,  Sir,    this   argn- 
ment  of  yours  was  a  complete  answer  to  the 
speeches  of  your  commercial  friends,  par- 
ticularly Lord   Henry   Petty ;    also   to   the 
pamphlets  of  Messrs.    Baring    and    Roscoe. 
These  gentlemen   all    vehemently  contend, 
that  commerce  is  the  life-blood  of  the  na- 
tion ;   and   that,  as    the  Orders  of  Council 
will    diminish,    and   nearly,  destroy,  com- 
merce,  these  Orders  will,  of  course,  be  the 
ruin  of  the  nation.     But  you,  to  whose  de- 
partment it  fell  to   shew    that  the  Orders 
would,  by  diminishing  the  commerce  of  the 
enerny,  do  him  no  harm,  laugh  at  the  idea  of 
a  nation  being  injured  by  the  diminution  or. 
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destruction  of  its  trade  and  commerce.  There 
was,    I   must  confess,  a   great  difficulty  to 
overcome.     It  was  the  business  of  the  whole 
faction  to  make  the  people   believe,    if  they 
could,  that  this   measure  of  their  opponents 
was  injurious  to  England,  and  not  at  all  in- 
jurious to  France.     It  was  not  easy  to  do  this 
amongst  men  of  impartiality  and  plain  sense; 
because,    it    was   alledged   by  you,  that  the 
measure  would  diminish    the  commerce  of 
England,  and  we  all  knew  that  it  would  go 
near  to  produce  the  utter  annihilation  of  all 
the  remaining  commerce   in  France.     Tne 
effect  in  both  countries  was  of  precisely  the 
same  nature  ;   the  difference  was  only  in  the 
degree;   and,    as   it  was  evident,  that  what- 
ever  might  be   the  amount  of  the  evil  in 
England,    it  would    be    surpassed    by    the 
amount  of  the  evil  in  France,  the  balance,  it 
was  equally  evident,  was  in  our  favour.  Such 
being  the  case,   the  course  which,  I  think, 
wisdom  pointed  out,  was,  to  make  the  most 
of  the  evils  which  England  would  experience 
from  the    measure,    and   to    say  not  a  word 
about   its   operation  with  respect  to  France. 
But,  this  is  what  a  faction,  in  or  out  of  place, 
never  yet   did.     They  never  yet  contented 
themselves  with  what  told   in  their  favour. 
They  must  always  have  more.     Everything 
which  they  oppose  must  be  black  and  white 
alternately,  as  it  may  suit  their  purpose  so  to 

consider  it. After  all,  however,  Mr.  Pon- 

sonby  appears  to  view  the  Orders  of  Coun- 
cil in   a   light   very  different  from   that,    in 
which  they  are  regarded   by  me.     It  is  evi- 
dent,   that    the    measure  will   produce  great 
distress  in  France  and  in   ail    her  dependent 
states,  and  the  consequences  of  this  distress 
cannot  but  be   favourable  to   us.     But,  the 
light  in  which  I  love  lo  look  at  it,  is  that  of  a 
declaration,  issued   in  the  lace  of  the  world, 
that   England  is  resolved   to   command   the 
sea,  and  that  no  nation  shall  navigate  upon  it 
without  her  permission,  or  without  exposing 
themselves  to  punishment  at  her  hands.      It 
was  high   time  to  d,o  something  of  this  sort, 
unless  we   chose  to   sink   quietly  under  the 
domination    of    France.     No  man  supposes, 
that  Napoleon   will   be    induced  to  listen   to 
equitable  terms  of  peace,  merely  because  his 
commerce  is  totally  ruined  ;   but,    if,  by  this 
maritime  measure,  we  convince  him  that  we 
are  resolutely  bent  upon  exercising  exclusive 
dominion  upon  the  sea  as  long  as  he  conti- 
nues  to   exercise   such  dominion  upon  the 
It  id,  he  will    be  disposed,   if  anything  can 
Liispo.-jc  him,    to  enter  upon  negotiations  for 
peace  upon  terms  compatible  with   our  ho- 
nour and  our  safety.      It  is,  I  allow  it,  a  ca- 
lamity, that  the  civilized  world  should  be  di- 
vided bet  ween   two  great  master  states,  all 


the  others  being,  more  or  less  closely,  depen- 
dent upon  their  will ;  but,  this  is  a  calamity 
now  not  to  be  removed  by  us.     Our  enemy 
may  remove    it  whensoever  he  pleases  ;  we 
are  ready  to  give  up  the  rigid  exercise  of  our 
power  by  sea  ;   but  this  we  cannot  do,  while 
he  holds  all  the  land  in  subjection. Ame- 
rica, if  she  were  disposed  to  act  justly  and 
.wisely,  might  soon  put  an  end  to  the  contest. 
By  uniting  in   the  war  with  us;  by  securing 
to  our  colonies  an  ample  supply  of  provisions 
and  lumber;  by  putting  every  one  at  ease 
with  respect  to  manufactures  and  commerce, 
and  by  leaving  France  and  her  dependent 
states  no  hope  of  embarrassing  us  by  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  war ;   by  these  means,  she 
would  obtain  the  glory  of  giving  peace  to  the 
world.     But    these    are   means,    which  she 
will  never  employ,  'till   necessity  shall  com- 
pel her  to  shake  off  the  rancourous  faction, 
under  which  she  is  now  sinking  from  disgrace 
to  disgrace.     Ma.  Davies,  one  of  the  most 
able  and  most  worthy  men  in  America,  has 
observed,  in  his  excellent  woik  upon  geogra- 
phy, lately  published  in    Philadelphia,  that 
"   the  nations  of  Europe  cannot  view  with 
"  indifference  a  nation  of  transatlantic  tra- 
"  ders  that  discover  no  sympathy  in  the  con* 
"  vulsions  of  a  whole  continent,  no  anxiety 
"  about  the  sufferings  of  other  nations,  as 
"  long  as  those  sufferings  open  new  chan- 
"   nels  of  commerce,  and  swell  the  revenues 
"  of  the  state."     Certainly,    the  nations  of 
Europe  cannot  view  such  a  people  with  in- 
difference.    Mr.  Davies  has  given  a  just  pic- 
ture of  his  nation,  and  a  most  unamiable  one 
it  is.     One  great  reason,    that  the  partiality 
to  France  (at  all  times  evinced  by  the  rulers 
of  America)  is  viewed  with  approbation  by 
the  people,  good  as  well  as  bad,  is  this ;  that 
France  being   an  irritable  power,    there  is 
m  i;e  danger  of  a  disturbance  of  commerce 
from  a                 e  given  to  her  than  from  an 
ol     uce  given  to  England.     As  if  they  said: 
•'   England  we  know    will    not  interrupt  us, 
"  do  v. hat   we   will.      All,    therefore,    that 
"  we    have   to    do,    is   to    keep   well    with 
"   France."     This  is  the  principle,  by  which 
the  wry  best  ot   the  public  men  in  America 
have  been,   all  along,    actuated.     It  is  time, 
therefore,    that    we  CGiuip.cc    them,     that, 
though  not  so  ready  to  discover  irritation  as 
France  is,  we  are   not  made  of  such  lump- 
ish materials  as  to  be  affected  by  no  injury 
or  insult   that  ingenious  malice  can  invent; 
and,  when  they  discover,    that    we  are  not 
disposed  to  brook  (hat  which  they  would  not 
attempt  towards  France,    they  may,  perhaps, 
in  making  up  the  account,   rind  the  balance 
of  dinger   on   the   side  opposite  to  that,  on 
which  the/  have  hitherto  thought  it  to  rest,. 
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and   may  be  disposed  to  treat  us  as  well,  at 

least,  as  they  treat  our  enemy. As  things 

now  stand,  America  must  begin  the  work  ot 

reconciliation.     I    have  always  said,   that  it 

was  for   the  ministers   to   consider  how  far 

they  might  relax,  with  regard  to  America,  in 

the  exercise  of  our  maritime  dominion.   But, 

America   is  the  aggressor ;    she  passed  her 

non-importation   act  two   years    ago.  '  The 

first  step,  the  very  first  step,  therefore,  is  the 

repeal  of  that   act.     That  being   done,  we 

may,  with   propriety,  and    without  loss  of 

character,  negociate  with  her,  as  to  a  relax- 
ation of  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  Orders  of 

Council;   but,  until  she  take  that  step,  it  is 

for  us  to  remain  immove'able  in  our  present 

position. 

Army. The  Mutiny  Bill  has   passed 

the  House  of  Commons,  and  with  the  clause 

spoken  of  in  my  last.     Thus  has  the  measure 

of  Mr.  Windham,   decidedly  the   best  that 

ever  was  adopted  with  respect  to  the  army, 

been,  upon  only  a  few  days  notice,  rendered 

null  and  void.    The  vot^s  for  the  clause  were 

ISO,,   against    11(5,   a  greater  minority  than 

the  ministers  had  before  met  with.     Out  of 

doors,  the  measure  has  excited  great  general 

disgust,  but  not  greater  than  it  merits  ;  and, 

it  is  to  be  hoped,  that,  first  or  last,  the  au- 
thors of  it  will  meet  with  their  just  reward. 
Upon  this  third  reading  of  the  mutiny 

bill,  Sir  Francis  Burdett  moved  to  introduce 

the  following  clause  :   "  that  no  officer  in  the 

"  army  should  be  dismissed  or  deprived  of 

ft  his  pay,  otherwise  than  by  the  sentence 
"  of  a  court-martial,  or  by  address  of  either 

"  House  of  Parliament." This  being  a 

question  of  vital  importance  to  the  remain- 
ing liberties  of  the  countiy,  I  shall  here  in- 
sert the  short  sketch  of  the  debate,  as  it  is 
given  in  the  newspapers,  referring  the  read- 
er, for  a  more  full  report,  to  the  Parliamen- 
tary Debates. 

"  Sir  F.  Burdett,  pursuant  to  the  notice 
given  for  him  a  few  days  since  by  a  noble 
friend  of  his  (Lord  Folkestone)  had  to  offer 
a  clause,  to  prevent  officers  from  being  dis- 
missed from  the  army  by  any  other  means 
than  the  sentence  of  a  Court  Martial.  He 
thought  such  a  provision  of  essential  impor- 
tance to  the  army,  to  the  interests  of  the 
crown,  and  those  of  the  country.  The  form 
of  the  proposition  he  had  to  make  was  so 
moderate,  that  he  did  not  conceive  any  ob- 
jection could  be  made  to  it.  He  was  not 
aware  of  any  opposition  being  intended,  ex- 
cept from  some  loose  ideas  that  had  been 
thrown  out,  of  its  trenching  on  the  Preroga- 
tive. He  did  not  think  it  did.  But  even  if 
it  were  true  that  it  did,  he  should  not  think 
that  would  be  a  reasonable  objection  with 
{he  house,,  if  he  could  shew  that  the  power, 
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so  far  as  he  meant  to  correct  it,  had  been  ex- 
ercised in  a   manner  detrimental  to  the  ho- 
nour of  the  crown  and   the  interests  of  the 
army  and  oi    the  country.     The  army  itself 
was  constitutionally  looked  upon    as  a  great 
infringement  made  by  the  crown  on  the  pre- 
rogatives of'  the  people.     He  did  not   say  it 
was  an  unnecessary  infringement.     But  as 
the  army  was  constitutionally  an  invasion  of 
the  liberties  of  the  people,   the  principle  of 
limiting  in  some  respects  the  arbitrary  power 
of  the  crown,  with  respect  to  the  army,  could 
not  be  looked  upon  as  trenching  on  the  prero- 
gative of  the  crown,  which  held  the  army  only 
by  the  indulgence  of  parliament.  He  contend- 
ed that  no  prerogative  of   the  crown,    ought 
to  infringe  <m  the  liberties   of   the  people. 
The  clause  he  should  propose  had  nothing  in 
view  but  to  secure  that  justice  and   fair  deal- 
ing which  should  always   mark  the  pro  eed- 
ings  of  the'erown  towards  the  people.     He 
proposed  (o  restrain  only  that  which  no  king 
if  well  advised,  would   ever  do.     It  was  due 
to  the  officers  of  the  army,  to  afford   them 
that  legal   protection  for  their  fortunes  and 
lives,  and  what  was  of  still  more  importance 
to  them,  their  characters,  which  persons  of 
other    classes    enjoyed.     They    were    now 
wholly  at  the  mercy  of  those  malicious  whis- 
pers, by  which  the  ears  of  persons  high  in 
authority,  were  ever  liable  to  be  abused.  Of- 
ficers of  the  army   should  certainly  be  no 
worse  situated  in  this  respect  than  the  rest  of 
his  majesty's  subjects.     No  man  whatsoever 
ought  to  be  condemned  or  punished  without 
a  hearing.     Such  was  the  principle  of  British 
justice.     The  honour  of  which  military  men 
were  so  tenacious,  was  exposed  to  ruin  often 
without  the  possibility  of  guarding  against 
it.     The  discipline  of  the  army  also  suffered 
materially  by  the  practice  he  wished  to  cor- 
rect.    For  when  those    who,  if  brought  to 
trial,  would  be  found  decidedly  deserving  of 
punishment,  were  blended  in   the  operation 
of  one  undistinguishing  stroke  of  power  with 
those  who,  if  tried,  had  the  means  of  procu- 
ring themselves  an  honourable  acquittal,  vir- 
tue and  good  conduct,  in    a  great  measure, 
lost  their  stimulus,    and  bad  conduct   was 
sheltered  from  a  great   part  of  that  shame, 
which  was  the  most  effectual  check  upon  its 
vicious  progress.     As  the  object   he  had  in 
view  was  to  prevent  future  abuse  rather  than 
to  censure  the  past,   he  forbore  to  cast  any 
reflection  or  to  cite  any  of  those  cases  which 
it  would  be  competent  to  adduce.    He  might 
be   told   these  were  cases  in  which  persons 
were  dismissed,  whom  it  would  be  hard  to 
expose  bya  court  martial,  though  it  would  have 
been  highly  improper  to  continue  them  in  the 
service.     Persons  of  this  kind  might  be  per- 
t  mitted    to  resign,    and    thus    there   would 
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always   be  a  sufficient  security  against  abuse 
of  every  kind.     It  was  the  principle  of  the 
Entish   constitution  to  separate  every  thing 
odious  from  the  crown,  and  to  adorn  it  with 
the  heavenly  attributes   of  mercy   and  the 
power  of  relief.  It  was  an  inconsistency  with 
this  principle  that  he  wished  to  remove,  by 
giving  to  the  officers  of  the   army  the  same 
measure  of  justice  enjoyed  by  the  rest  of  the 
community.     It    was  by  the  army  that  the 
crown   was   supported   and  the  people  pro- 
tected, and  why    should    the  army   be  in  a 
worse  situation    than   any   other  part  of  the 
people  in    the   essential    point  of    justice  ? 
Ihe   army  h3d   now   grown  to  such  an  ex- 
tent,   with   a    disposition     still     further    to 
augment  it,    that   even    in   point  of   mere 
numerical     consideration,     it     was  a   large 
portion   of  the  people.     And  in  the  present 
critical    and    dangerous    situation     of  the 
country,  when  our  safety  depended  so  much 
on  the  zeal  and  energy  of  the  officers  of  the 
army,  ought  they  to  be  left  in  circumstances 
in  which   they  might  be   whispered  out  of 
their  rank  and  situation,  into  poverty,  dis- 
grace, and   ruin,  and   a  thousand  calamities 
worse  than  any  law  could  inflict,  by  the  arts 
of  a  dark   malignant  assassin,    who  would 
not  dare   to   meet  them  in  the  open  Ii^ht  of 
genuine    British  justice  ?     Courts     martial 
afforded     ample     means     to   punish   evejy 
description   of  offence,    and   when   it   was 
considered   that  these  courts  were  net   like 
juries,    bound    to   be   unanimous    in   their 
sentence,    and   how   many   descriptions    of 
offences   could    be   included  under  (lie  very 
extensive  and  sweeping  charge  of  nngentle- 
man-hke   conduct,  so  often   censured    and 
punished  by  them,  he  was  sure  no  latitude 
of  _   impunity    could    be    apprehended,  by 
giving  every  accused  person  the  opportunity 
o|  stating  his  case   before  such  a  'tribunal. 
He  moved  a  clause  accordingly." 

"The  Secretary  at  War  complimented  the 
honourable  baronet  on  the  moderation  which 
he  had  displayed  ;  but  objected  to  the  clause 
because  he  had  laid  no  ground  for  it.  He 
urged  the  bad  consequences  of  changes  in 
the  military  system  without  the  stronov>st 
reasons  for  it;  and  the  necessity  that  Ihe 
army  should  be  dependent  on  the  crown  It 
was  so  necessary  that  even  if  it  were  not  the 
the  case  at  present,  he  should  have  proposed 
it  now  for  the  first  time.  He  would  wish  if 
it  were  possible,  that  the  military  should  have 
the  advantage  of  the  common  law  3  but  it 
was  inconsistent  with  the  constitution  and 
discipline  of  the  army.  The  history  of  the 
world  proved  the  necessity  of  strict  disci- 
pline m  an  army,  and  for  this  it  must  look 
"    a   head.     The  instances  in  which  the 
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power  alluded  to  had  been  exercised  were  of 
late  extremely  rare  ;  but  the  best  eeflcts 
resulted  from  the  existence  of  the  power. 
Every  part  of  the  prerogative  pushed  to 
extremes  would  produce  abuses — such  as  in 
the  making  of  peace  or  war.  But  this  was 
no  reason  for  diminishing  that  prerogative. 
An  army  independent  of  the  sovereign  was 
contrary  to  common  sense.  Such 
encroachment  on  the  prerogative  would 
subvert  the  constitution.  He  allowed  that 
in  former  times  officers  had  been  deprived 
of  their  regiments  for  voting  against  mi- 
nisters. But  there  were  no  instances  of 
this  abuse  in  modern  times.  He  therefore 
gave  his  decided  negative  to  the  proposi- 
tion." 

"  Lord  Folkestone  adverted  to  the  extra- 
ordinary manner  in  which    the   honourable 
secretary  had  answered  the  arguments  of  the 
honourable   baronet  on   his  side.     He  had 
complimented   him  first  for  not  stating  past 
abuses,  and  then  objected  to  the  clause,  be- 
cause no  grounds  had  been  laid  for  it.     The 
honourable  secretary  very  well   knew  that 
there  were  instances  of  the  most  cruel  op- 
pression   that   might  be    stated.      But  the 
honourable   baronet   below  only  looked    to 
Ihe  future,  and  had    laid    irrestible  grounds 
for  his  proposition.     He  had  stated  his  ob- 
ject to  be   to   protect   the  officers  and    the 
crown  itself  from  doing  what  was  known 
to   have   been    done,    and  from   the    secret 
whispers  of  slander  and  malice.     His  lord- 
ship, however,  expressed  his  hope,  that  the 
honourable    baronet   would  withdraw    his 
clause,  and  bring  the   subject  forward  in  a 
separate  bill,  for   so  grave  and  important  a 
matter  required  the   most  serious  delibera- 
tion and   the   fullest  discussion.     The  ho- 
nourable baronet    he    allowed    could  not, 
however,  be  liable  to  the  charge  of  precipi- 
tation from  the  other  side.     The  noble  lord 
opposite  had  brought    forward  his  clause  in 
a  manner  equally   sudden;  and  as  the  ho- 
nourable secretary  had  expressed  so  strongly 
his     aversion    to     changes,    he,  no    doubt, 
would  give  his  vote  against  the  change  pro- 
posed by  the   noble    lord   near  him.      He 
earnestly  requested  the   honourable  baronet 
to  withdraw  his  clause  for   the  present,  as 
he  should  regret   exiremely  to  be  obliged  to 
give  it  his  negative." 

"  Colonel  Dnckett  opposed  the  clause,  on 
account  that  it  would  be  making  the  army 
judges  in  its  own  cause  ;  and  also,  as  it  pro- 
posed to  refuse,  for  the  first  time,  the  plac- 
ing confidence  in  the  crown,  when  we  had 
a  sovereign  who  of  all  others  had  best  de- 
served it." 

"  General  Fitzpatrickstid,  that  when  he 
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had  proposed  any  change  in  the  constitution  l 
of  the  army,  he  had  always  stated   reasons 
which  appeared  to  him  to  make  it  a  matter 
of  necessity.     The    military  laws   were  na- 
turally regarded  in  that  'house  with  a  strong  | 
prejudice;  and  those    who  were  particularly  j 
attached  to   the   principles   of  the  consfitu-   j 
tion,  applied  arguments  to  these  laws  which  j 
were  nor  at  all  suited  to  the  nature  of  the 
case.      They  ware  a  necessary    evil,    and   j 
ought  nut  to  be  interfered    with.     The   ho-   j 
nourable   haronej:   had   been    complimented   ; 
for  his  moderation,  in  not    going  into   past 
abuses ;    but  he  was    bound    to     make    out 
the  strongest  case  before    a   change   of  this 
kind  could  be  for  a  moment  contemplated,   j 
The  proposition,  therefore,  had  his  decided 
negative." 

The   motion    was  withdrawn,  in  order  to 
be  brought  forward  again  in  a  separate  bill. 
I    have   long   wished    to  see    this  question 
brought   before    parliament.     I   wanted    to 
hear   what  they  would  say  to  it;  and  parti- 
cularly what  the  Wigs  would  say,  those  fine 
old  boys,  those  "  champions  of  our  rights," 
as  a  correspondent  in  my  last  (whom  1  shall 
answer   in   my  next)   calls  them.     General 
Fitzpatrick  spoke  for  the  whole,  I  suppose  ; 
and  now,  I  should  think,  that  the  friends  of 
Sir    Francis   Bnrdett  may   set    their  minds 
at  rest  as  to   the   support    that     he     is    to 
receive  from    the    Whigs.      1  have    before 
ebserved\    upon      the     alteration,      which 
t  he    increased      state      of     the    army     has 
made  in  regardtothe  prerogative  in  question. 
When  the  whole  of  the,  peace  establiahmt-nt 
was  not  above  ten  thousand  men,  there  was 
no  danger  in   the   prerogative  ;    but,    now, 
when  the  number  of  commissioned  officers  is 
more   than  ten  thousand ;     when    one  can 
scarcely  walk  a  hundred  yards,  in  any  street 
of  any    town,   without  rubbing   against  an 
officer  of  the  army  ;  when  no  small  part  of 
the  members  of  both  houses    of  parliament 
are  officers  of  the  army  ;  and  when  there  is 
scarcely  a  family  of  any  note  in  the   whole 
kingdom   that  has  not  some  relation   an  of- 
ficer in  the  army,  surely  such  a  prerogative 
must  be  very  dangerous.     England  is  now  a 
military  country  ;  it  is  so  professed  to  be   by 
the  ministry  and  the  parliament  ;  and,  if  this 
be  so,    and   if    the  king   has  the.  absolute 
power  of  dispossessing,  at  his  pleasure,  and 
without  reason  assigned,  every  officer  oi  the 
army  of  his  means  of  existence  as  well  as  of 
his  character,  of  what  sort,  I  ask,  is  the  go- 
vernment of  England  r — Colonel  Uuckett's 
observation,  that  the  proposition  refused  to 
place  confidence   in  "  a  sovereign,  who,  ot 
"  all  others   best  deserved   it,"  was,  to  be 
sure,  of  great  weight.    Yes,  without  doubt, 
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no    sovereign   ever  deserved  confidence  so 
well  as  his  Majesty.     That  is  a  settled  point. 
But,  the  worst  of  it  is,  that   there  will  al- 
ways be  men  to  say  the  same  thing  of  every 
future   sovereign,  as  there  have  been  to  say 
it  of  the  past.  Pofe  has  a  passage,  the  words- 
of    which    I   forget,    but   the  .substance    of 
which  is,  that  the  character  whom  he  is  de- 
scribing, always   thought   the   king   of  the 
time  being  the  best;  and,  when  one   king 
died,  could  scarce  be  vext,  so  wise  and  gra- 
cious was  the  next.     Bur,  the  qualities  of 
the  king   had  nothing  at   all  to  do  with  the 
matter.     Sir   Francis   Burdett   professed  to 
wish  for  nothing  more  than  to  guard  the  of- 
ficers of    the    army  for   the  future ;   and, 
surely,  to  leave  the  fortunes,  the  character, 
and  the  happiness  of  so  considerable  a  part 
of  the  nation  at  the  sole  mercy  of  the  mili- 
tary adviser  of  the  king  is  not  very  agreeable 
to  the  spirit  of  those  laws,  which   make  up 
what  is  called  the  constitution   of  England. 
I  earnestly  hope,  that    this  subject  will  un- 
dergo an  ample  discussion.  It  is  of  infinitely- 
greater  importance  to  the  people  of  England, 
than  all  the  questions  about  commerce  and 
the   law   of  natiens,    which  have  cost    the 
honourable  members  so   many  hard  nights' 
work  during  the  present  session,  and  which 
have  caused   the  printing  of   more   papers 
than  any  man  living   could  read    in  a  year, 
though  he  went  over  them  with  the  volubility 
of  a  law-stationer's  cleik. 

Portuguese  Merchants. 1  lose  not 

a  moment  in  endeavouring  to  put  the  public 
upon  its  guard  against  an  attempt,  which, 
according  to  a  paragraph  in  the  Courier,  of 
the  15th  instant,  this  description  of  persons 
are  pieparing  to  make  upon  the  taxes.  It  is 
there  stated,  that  they  have  had  a  meeting 
at  the  London  Tavern,  and  have  appointed  a 
committee  to  wait  upon  the  Secretary  of 
State,   in  order  to  obtain  indemnification  for 


their  losses,  in   their  precipitate  flight  from 

Lisbon. This  is  intolerable.     What!  are 

we  to  be  taxed  to  pay  for  the  losses,  which 
they  have  incurred  in  trade  ?  Do  we  surfer 
a  bookseller,  or  a  printer,  to  come  to  us 
for  losses,  which  he  may  have  sustained  by  . 
fire  ?  As  well  might  we  indemnify  the 
farmer  for  his  losses  by  the  sheep-rot  or  the 
turnip-fly.— — Why  did  they  not  insure  ? 
If  they  could  not  do  that,  why  did  they  not 
come  away   sooner  ?     They    had  plenty    of 

notice. In  short, this  is  as  impudent  as  the 

application  of    the  adventurers    to   Buenos 

Ayres,  and  worse  of  it  cannot  be  said. 

Upon  one  condition  I  would  grant  them  in- 
demnification. I  would  make  each  indivi- 
dual give  an  account  of  his  profits,  since  he 
began  trade  with  Portugal.    Those  profits 
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he  should  then  pay  into  the  exchequer.  I 
would  then  give  him  as  much  as  he  could 
have  earned,  in  the  capacity  of  a  labouring 
man,  from  the  time  he  began  to  trade  with 
Portugal  until  the  present  time,  deducting 
the  sum  necessary  for  his  support  as'a  labour- 
ing man,  during  that  space.  It  he  had 
made  no  profits,  I  would  advance  him  out  or 
the  taxes,  the  amount  of  12  shillings  a  week 
for  a  year,  or,  which  would  be  much  better, 
perhaps,  send  him,  at  once,  to  the  parish, 
if  he  were  unable  to  work. What  in- 
sufferable, what  outrageous  impudence  ! 
A  set  of  men  leave  their  own  country, 
go  to  another  to  carry  on  a  lucrative  trade, 
continue  in  that  trade  for  years,  and,  at 
last,  when  they  can  stay  no  longer,  when 
they  can  derive  no  longer  any  profits  from 
a  trade,  for  the  support  of  which  their 
country  has  dearly  paid  in  armaments  and 
subsidies,  home  they  come  and  demand 
indemnification  for  the  loss  they  have  sus- 
tained, in  consequence  of"  having  remained 
to  the  last  moment  ! 

The  American  Merchant,  whose  letter 
came  too  late  to  be  noticed,  without  great 
inconvenience,  shall  see  his  letter  and  my 
answer,  in  the  next  number.  In  the  mean 
while,  1  think,  he  will  regard  it  but  fair  to 
give  me  his  name,  in  consequence  of  the 
base  imputation  contained  in  the  last  para- 
graph of  his  letter. -Whether   he   send 

his  name   or  not,  however,  his  letter  shall 
be  inserted. 

Bothy,  17th.  March,    1S08. 


— American  Merchants'  Petiti 
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COBBETT'S 
Parliamentary  Debates. 

The  Third  number  of  Vol.  X.  is  ready  for 
delivery.  Complete  sets  from  the  com- 
mencement in  the  year  J  SOS,  may  be  had 
of  R.  Bagshaw,  Brydges  Street,  Covent- 
Garden,  and  of  J.  Budd,  Pall  Mall. 

***  All  Communications  for  the  above 
Work,  if  sent  to  the  Publishers  in  due  time, 
will  be  carefully  attended  to. 


AMERICAN      MERCHANTS'       PETITION. 

Dated  10th  March,  1S0S  — The  petition 
of  the  undersigned  merchants,  manufac 
turers  and  others,  of  the  city  of  London,  inte- 
rested in  the  trade  with  the  United  States 
of  America,  humbly  sheweth  : — That  your 
petitioners  contemplate  with  the  greatest 
anxiety  and  apprehension  the  alarming  con- 
sequences vyth  which  they  are  threatened 
from  certain  orders  in  council,  purporting  to 
be  issued  "  for  the  protection  of  the  trade  and 
navigation  of  Great  Britain  ;  hut  on  which. 
they  are. induced,  after  mature  consideration, 


I  to  believe  that  they  must  be  productive  of 
J  the  most  ruinous  effects.  ,  Your  petitioners 
I  are  duly  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  making 
;  every  sacrifice  of  personal  interests,  to  pro- 
!  mote  the  strength  and  resources  of  the  coun- 
j  try  in  the  present  extraordinary  crisis  of 
I  public  affairs  ;  and  if  the  total  change  intro- 
-  duced  into  the  whoje  commercial  system  of 
'  this  country,  end  of  the  world,  by  the  or- 
!  ders  of  council,  could  be  conducive  to  sode- 
!  citable  an  object  ;  your  petitioners,  great  as 
i  their  losses  must  be,  would  submit  without 
a  murmur;  but  understanding  that  these  orders 
are  principally,  if  not  wholly,  recommended 
by  an  opinion,  that  they  will  prove  benefi- 
cial to  the  commercial  interests  of  this  coun- 
try, they  feel  it  to  be  their  duty,  humbly 
to  represent  their  conviction,  that  this  opi- 
nion is  founded  in  error  ;  and  that  if  tl?e 
prayer  of  their  petition  be  granted,  they 
shall  be  able  to  prove,  that  they  must  be 
productive  of  the  most  fatal  consequences 
to  the  interests,  not  only  of  your  petitioners, 
but  of  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of 
the  empire  at  large. — Your  petitioners  will 
abstain  from  enforcing,  by  any  details,  their 
apprehension,  thai  these  measures  are  likely 
to  interrupt  our  peace  with  the  United  States 
of  America  ;  our  intercourse  with  which,' 
at  all  times  valuable,  is  infinitely  more  so 
since  we  are  excluded  from  the  continent 
of  Europe.  To  this  only  remaining  branch 
of  our  foreign  intercourse,  we  must  now 
look  for  a  demand  for  our  manufactures, 
for  many  of  the  most  important  materials 
for  their  support  ;  and  for  supplies  of  pro- 
visions and  naval  stores,  necessary  for  our 
subsistence  and  defence. — Your  petitioners 
feel  assured  that  they  will  be  able  to  prove 
to  the  satisfaction  of  your  hon.  house,  that 
the  neutrality  of  America  has  been  the 
means  of  circulating  to  a  large  amount,  arti- 
cles  of  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  this 
country,  in  the  dominions  of  our  numerous 
enemies,  to  which  we  have  no  direct  access. 
— That  the  annual  value  of  British  manufac- 
tures exported  to  the  United  States,  exceeds 
ten  millions  .sterling  :  and — that  as  our  con- 
sumption of  the  produce  of  that  country 
falls  far  short  of  that  amount,  the  only  means 
of  paying  us  must  arise  from  the  consump- 
tion of  the  produce  of  America  in  other 
countries,  which  the  operation  of  the  or- 
ders in  council  must  interrupt,  and  in  most 
instances  totally  destroy. — That  the  peo- 
ple of  America,  even  if  they  remain  at  peace 
with  us,  must  by  a  want  of  demand  for  their 
produce,  and  by  the  general  distress  our 
measures  must  occasion,  be  disabled  from 
paying  their  debts  to  this  country,  which 
may  fairly  be  estimated  to   amount   to   th& 
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enormous  sum  of  12  millions  sterling: — 
That  the  neutrality  of  America,  so  far  from 
being  injurious  to  the  other  commercial  in- 
terests of  Great  Britain,  has  promoted  ma- 
terially their  prosperity  : — That  the  produce 
of  our  colonies  in  the  West  Indies,  of  our 
empire  in  the  East,  and  of  our  fisheries  on 
the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  has  frequently 
found  a  foreign  market  by  this  means  ;  and 
— That  by  the  destruction  of  the  neutrality 
of  the  only  remaining  neutral  state,  all  pos- 
sibility of  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the 
world- being  removed,  trade  cannot  possibly 
be  benefited,  but  must  necessarily  be  an- 
nihilated.— Your  petitioners  feeling  as  they 
do  most  sensibly  with  their  fellow  subjects, 
the  pressure  of  a  war  in  which  their  com- 
merce has  principally  been  aimed  at  by  the 
enemy,  would  scorn  to  plead  their  distress 
in  recommendation  of  measures  inconsistent 
with  the  honour  and  substantial  interests  of 
their  country  ;  but  they  humbly  rely  upon 
the  wisdom  of  the  legislature  that  this  dis- 
tress shall  not  be  increased  by  our  own  er- 
rors, and  they  confidently  believe,  that,  if 
they  are  permitted  to  illustrate  by  evidence 
the  facts  they  are  here  to  state,  and  to  ex- 
plain many  others  which  they  shall  here  re- 
frain from  enumerating,  they  cannot  fail 
to  establish  the  conviction  with  which  they 
are  so  strongly  impressed  ; — That  the  or- 
ders of  council  are  founded  on  the  most 
mistaken  opinions  of  the  commercial  in- 
terests of  the  empire,  and  must  be  particu- 
larly fatal  to  those  of  your  petitioners. — 
■Your  petitioners  therefore  pray,  that  they 
may  be  heard  by  themselves  or  council  at 
the  bar  of  this  hon.  house,  and  be  petmit- 
ted  to  produce  evidence  in  support  of  the 
allegations  ot  their  petition  ;  or  that  this  hon, 
house  will  examine  into  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  their  grievances  in  any  mode  which 
may  appear  advisable,  with  a  view  of  afford- 
ing such  relief  as  this  hon.  house  in  its  wis- 
dom may  think  proper. — And  your  peti- 
tioners will  ever  pray. 


CLAIMANTS  ON  AMERICA. 

Sir, An  aspersion  upon  the  character 

of  the  merchants  having  Claims  under  the 
Convention  with  America,  which  appeared 
in  the  Morning  Post  of  the  11th  of  Feb.  in 
the  Report  of  a  Speech  which  that  paper  has 
given  as  the  Speech  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  renders  it  necessary  that  the  pub- 
lic should  be  undeceived,  and  Which  I  shall 
attempt,  as  well  as  endeavour  to  dojustice  to 
myself,  in  common  with  my  brother  claim- 
-ants,  notwithstanding  my  increased  age  and 
infirmities,  since  I  last  addressed  some  obse.E 
vations  to  you  on  the  subject  of  the  Board  of 
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j   Claims  on  American    Debtors    (Vol    X.  p. 
149,297).  I  an)  doubtful   whether  to  attri- 

I  bute  this  reported  Speech  to  the  Chancellor 
ot  the  Exchequer,  or  to  the  errors  of  the  re- 
porter, but  which  soever  it  may  be.  the  ten- 
dency of  the  passage  I  shall  notice  is  a  fit 
subject  for  reprehension,  whether  we  consi- 
der the  charge  against  the  board  of  Commis- 
sioners, or  the  false  statement  respecting 
the  conduct  of  the  merchants  — The  obser- 
vations to  which  i  refer,  as  reported  in  the 
Morning  Post  of  the  1 1th  of  .Feb  ,  arose  out 
of  the  subject  of  the  arrangement  wnii  the 
Bank,  and  are  as  follows  :  "  But,  the  Com- 
"  mittee  was  in  error  in  including  in  this 
"  ^J475,000  part  of  J  600,000  placed  in 
"  the  Bank,  in  virtue  of  an  arrangement 
"  with  the  United  States  of  America. 
"  Though  the  claimants  on  this  fund  may 
"  «o/  have  ieen  as  prompt  in  coming  for - 
"  wavd  with  demands  as  before,  it  was  in 
"'  the  power  of  the  trustees  to  vest  the  money 
"  in  Exchequer  hills,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
"  claimants,  whenever  they  should  come 
"  forward." — It  will  be  necessary,  Mr. 
Cobbett,  that  I  trace  the  origin  of  the  Claim 
we  have,  not  upon  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners alone,  but  upon  the  nation,  to  repel 
this  attack  upon  our  want  of  promptitude, 
and  that,  I  therefore  travel  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the"  revolutionary  war  with 
America.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  swell 
my  present  letter  beyond  the  limits  actually 
necessary  in  the  recital  of  our  wrongs  in  the 
communication  of  the  unprecedented  treat- 
ment we  have  received,  by  far  worse  than 
that  extended  to  very  outcasts  of  society.  I 
shall  briefly  touch  upon  our  situation  from 
the  year  177.5  to  the  peace  in  1/83,  and  as 
briefly  state  the  sufferings  we  have  under- 
gone flora  1/83  to  the  present  time.  At  the 
time  of  the  commencement  of  the  war  in 
17/5,  the  American  colonies  stood  indebted 
to  the. British  merchants  ^4,000,000  ster» 
ling  and  upwards,  which  were  withheld 
from  them  during  the  war,  and  which  it  was 
expected  would  not  be  readily  discharged 
upon  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  tie 
consequent  peace.  This  conclusion  is  evi- 
dent from  the  stipulation  the  administration 
of  this  country  in  1783,  when  the  treaty  of 
peace  was  agitated,  deemed  it  proper  to  in- 
sist upon,  and  which  was  adopted,  viz.  the 
4th  article  in  these  words,  "  It  is  agre  d 
"  that  creditors  on  either  side,  shall  meet 
"  with  no  lawful  impediment  to  the  reco- 
"  very  of  the  full  value  in  sterling  money, 
"  of  all  bona  fide  debts  heretofore  coritract- 
"  ed  ;"  and  which  not  only  included  debts 
due  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities  in 
1775,  but  also  those  which  had  been  incur- 
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red  up  to  the  day  on  which  the  treaty  of 
peace  was  made.  The  right  upon  our  part 
to  insist  upon  the  Americans  paying  those 
debts  which  certain  laws  of  the  respective  lo- 
cal legislatures  of  each  state  in  which  indivi- 
duals siood  indebted  to  Britain,  interdicted 
during  one  period  of  the  war,  was  acknow- 
ledged, and  our  privilege  to  sue  for  recovery 
of  our  demands  was  considered  to  be  re- 
vived, and  not  a  doubt  remained  among  the 
principal  part  of  my  brother  merchants,  but 
that  justice  would  be  impartially,  regularly, 
and  without  delay  administered  to  us  ;  so 
much  were  they  impressed  with  this  idea, 
that  the  committee  of  merchants  in  London, 
created  for  the  purpose  of  superintending 
the  interests  of  their  constituents  trading  to 
America,  expressed  their  extreme  satisfaction 
at  the  stipulated  provisions  of  the  fourth  ar- 
ticle of  the  treaty  of  peace;  but  hastily  and 
rashly,  indeed  publicly  declared  their  full 
conviction,  that  the  American  courts  of  ju- 
dicature would  instantly  dispense  even  hand- 
ed justice  to  the  British  creditors.  Thai  men 
inured  t©  difficulties,  wants,  and  depriva- 
tions, and  accustomed  to  the  frequent  exer- 
cise of  evasions  and  subterfuges,  as  the 
American  debtors  had  submitted  to  during  8 
years  miseries  of  war,  would  instantlychange 
rtheir  acquired  habits  to  pursue  the  path  of 
honour  and  honesty,  was,  I  think,  rather 
more  than  could  be  believed  by  the  most  cre- 
dulous of  the  committee.  This  committee, 
however,  expressed  their  conviction  of  the 
future  correct  proceedings  of  the  American 
debtors,  and  in  which  sentiment  they  were 
joined  by  the  Glasgow  merchants,  who  went 
even  further  in  their  expressions  of  satisfac- 
tion at  the  stipulations  of  the  4th  article  of 
the  treaty  of  peace,  and  their  belief  of  the 
correct  proceedings  which  would  take  place 
under  it  in  the  American  courts,  and  de- 
clared that  "  every  thing  has  been  procured 
for  them  which  could  have  been  expected, 
when  all  circumstances  are  dispassionately 
considered;"  and  even  one  of  our  legislators 
suffered  himself  to  be  equally  deceived  into  a 
similar  belief  with  his  constituents;  I  mean 
the  Lord  Advocate,  who  in  the  debates  upon 
the  provisiottal'articles  of  the  treaty  of  peace, 
after  adopting  their  sentiments  with  consi- 
derable stage  effect,  drew  a  letter  from  his 
pocket,  when  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  (I  was  present  at  the  time)  and 
observed,  "  I  have  a  letter  from  the  mer- 
chants of  Glasgow,  requesting  me  to  return 
thanks  to  ministers  for  the  care  they  have 
taken  of  their  interests  in  the  negotiation, 
for  that  some  had  been  paid,  some  secured, 
and  some  were  in  hopes  of  being  paid  the 
debts  due  by  America  to  them."     fcir,  not  a 


single  attempt  was  ventured  upon  by  the  le- 
gislature or  judiciary  of  America,  or  the  lo- 
cal government  of  the  respective  states,  to 
carry  into  effect  the  stipulations  of  the  4th 
article  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  for  several 
years  after  the  peace  ;  nor  were  the  doors 
of  the  courts  of  iaw  opened  to  the  reception 
of  cases  of  claims  on  the  part  of  British  cre- 
ditors, m  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  that 
article,  although  the  Lord  Advocate  declared 
the  communication  from  his  constituents  to 
be  highly  favourable.  Yet,  I  know,  and  I 
am  sure,  that  the  merchants  of  Glasgow  had 
reason  to  agree  with  me  soon  after  his  decla- 
ration that  the  debts  paid  "  were  merely 
balances  of  a  few  shillings,  and  even  that 
those  were  only  paid  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
coying the  merchants  into  ill  placed  confi- 
dence of  their  minutely  exact  conduct,  and 
to  induce  them  to  ship  fresh  cargoes  of  goods, 
impressed  as  they  would  be  with  the  scru- 
pulous exactness  of  their  old  debtors,  as 
well  as  that  the  "  securities"  taken  were  of 
no  more  avail  than  the  original  debts,  be- 
cause whatever  objections  there  might  be  to 
the  accounts  current,would  follow  the  bond, 
and  it  is  going  too  far  to  contend,  that  the 
mere  act  of  giving  a  bond  is  of  equal  impor- 
tance with  the  actual  payment  of  a  debt  j 
although  1  know  full  well  that  such  doctrine 
has  been  always  the  creed  of  American 
debtors,  who  when  pressed  by  their  British 
creditors  for  payment,  invariably  have  ob- 
served, "  J  will  pay  you  with  my  bond," 
and  deem  the  payment  of  the  debt  to  be 
made  from  the  moment  the  bond  is  given. 
This  sort  of  payment,  however,  is  not  of  the 
nature  that  would  pass  current  upon  the 
Exchange  of  London,  to  enforce  which 
would  take  just  as  much  time  as  would  the 
original  debt,  unaccompanied  with  the  so- 
lemnity of  wax  and  printed  paper,  and  still 
liable  to  every  objection  that  might  be  made 
to  the  accounts  current,  for  the  balance  of 
which  the  bond  might  have  been  taken,  In 
one  part  alone  of  the  Lord  Advocate's  obser- 
vations I  agree,  for  not  only  did  some  of  the 
Glasgow  merchants  hope  that  the  Americans 
would  be  made  to  pay  their  debts,  but,  I 
believe,  nearly  the  whole  of  us;  the  events 
which  occurred,  however,  put  an  end  to  all 
expectations,    whatever    our   wishes   might 

have  been. During   the  war  a   law  was 

passed  in  America,  compelling  British  cre- 
ditors, factors,  and  agents  to  leave  the 
colonies  of  America,  and  innumerable  other 
impediments  were  also  created,  to  prevent  a 
British  creditor  from  recovering  his  debts. 
One  particularly  in  J 7/7,  sequestering  Bri- 
tish property,  and  which  impediments  were 
at  length  completed  by  the  total  interdiction 
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of  recovery,  actually  proscribing  us,  and  de- 
claring it  to  be  an  act  of  treason  for  any 
American  debtor  to  pay  his  British  creditor, 
but  enabling  the  American  debtor  to  dis- 
charge the  responsibility  of  debt,  by  pay- 
ments with  their  manufacture  of  paper  mo- 
ney into  the  state  treasuries,  which  in  the 
year  178 1  had  depreciated  so  low  as  10C0 
for  1,  and  as  their  estimated  value  of  the 
new  currency,  was  deemed  to  be  equal  with 
sterling  amount  in  the  payments  into  those 
treasuries;  consequently,  o£'l000  currency 
of  the  actual  value  of  ggl  sterling,  dis- 
charged a  bona  fide  sterling  debt  of  .£'1000. 
— It  is  scarcely  of  any  importance  to  notice 
the  Suspension  Act,  respecting  payments  in 
paper  money  in  the  year  1 780,  because  the 
act  was  renewed  with  renewed  vigour  in 
17S2,  and  no  benefits  whatever  arose  to  the 
British  creditor  from  the  suspended  pay- 
ments, as  they  were  unable  to  prosecute  the 
debtors. — The  hopes  of  the  constituents  of 
the  Lord  Advocate  were  not  fulfilled,  when 
the  olive  branch  was  substituted  for  the 
spear.  Although  the  treaty  of  peace  stipu- 
lated for  the  payment  of  debts,  British  cre- 
ditors were  not  permitted  to  sue  their  Ame- 
ricandebtors,  it  being  deemed  unfair,  accord- 
ing to  the  doctrine  of  the  Americans,  to  al- 
low them  to  obtain  judgment,  while  the 
American  creditors  had  any  outstanding  de- 
mands against  their  fellow  citizens.  This 
doctrine  was  adopted  and  persevered  in  un- 
til the  year  1791  ;  for,  although  the  legisla- 
ture repealed  the  act  prohibiting  the  reco- 
very of  British  debts  in  1787,  it  was  in  fact, 
a  virtual  continuation  of  the  prohibition,  for 
it  was  also  declared  in  the  same  act,  that  a 
suspension  should  continue  until  the  posts 
were  given  up  to  the  Americans,  (Detroit 
upon  their  western  frontiers,  was  one  of  the 
posts)  and  until  the  negroes  who  under  ji 
proclamation  by  the  British  commander, 
had  deserted  their  servitude,  and  flocked  to 
our  standard,  were  restored,  or  compensa- 
tion was  made  for  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
Americans  in  consequence  of  their  derelic- 
tion; thus  did  impediments  expressly  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  the  4th  article  of 
the  treaty  of  peace,  against  the  recovery  of 
British  debts,  remain  in  full  force  ;  we  could 
not  sue  our  debtors  until  some  time  after 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  the  Ame- 
rican government  under  its  present  form, 
and  which  alteration  took  place  I  believe  in 
1788.  After  (he  expiration  of  nearly  three 
years  from  this  period,  8  years  after  the 
peace,  and  16  years  from  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities,  viz.  in  1791,  and  after 
the  American  creditors  had  recovered  their 
demands  from  their  fellow-citizen  debtors, 
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we  were  enabled  for  the  first  time  to  com* 
mence  suits  against  our  debtors,  and  to  reco- 
ver as  we  apprehended,  as  the  4th  article  of 
the  treaty  of  peace  provided,  "  the  full  va- 
"  lue  of  all  bona  fide  debts."  I  remember 
well  when  the  article  was  first  publicly  de- 
clared, asking  the  opinion  of  a  very  worthy 
man,  and  a  rara  avis,  an  honest  lawyer,  now 
no  more,  what  were  Ins  sentiments  upon  the 
tendency  of  the  expression.  Well  I  recol- 
lect his  reply,  which  the  event  has  proved  to 
be  correct,  that  it  did  no_t  secure  to  us  the 
payment  of  20s.  for  every  pound  of  our  de- 
mand, that  the  full  value  of  all  bona  fide 
debts,  "  did  not  mean"  all  bona  fide  debts 
in  full,  "  but  that  it  only  guaranteed  to 
us  the  full  value  of  all  bona  fide  debts"  at 
the  time  we  were  enabled  to  get  from  the 
debtors  as  much  as  they  might  deem  it  ex- 
pedient to  pay  us.  In  other  words,  the  ac- 
tual value  of  our  debts  was  that  which  we 
might  be  able  to  force  from  our  debtor* 
(some  of  whom  were  not  worth  a  shilling 
when  the  courts  were  open  to  our  appeal, 
some  of  whom  were  then  dead,  and  their 
property  distributed  and  dispersed  into  va- 
rious channels;  some  of  whom  had  been 
compelled  by  law  to  pay  their  American 
creditors,  while  we  were  disabled  from  seek- 
ing redress  ;  some  of  whom  had  retired  with 
stock  and  block  to  the  Western  Waters; 
some  of  whom  had  transferred  their  proper- 
ty to  others  to  evade  the  effect  of  judgment 
against  them),  after  8  years  consideration 
whether  they  would  or  would  not  pay  us, 
and  after  8  years  adoption  of  all  the  chica- 
nery that  could  be  devised  by  American 
lawyers,  to  prevent  the  recovery  of  a  single 
shilling  in  due  course  of  law,  and  loading  us 
with  the  incalculable  expences  of  protracted 
litigation.  With  all  these  and  innumera- 
ble other  difficulties, — these innumerabledif- 
ficulties  did  we,  in  addition  to  the  miseiies 
we  had  experienced  from  the  cruel  deten- 
tion of  our  property,  while  our  creditors 
here  were  clamorous  for  payment  of  their 
demands,  which  we  were  utterly  unable  to 
discharge,  many  of  us  forced  into  the  prisons 
of  the  metropolis,  to  which  we  had  formerly 
contributed  our  mite  to  support  in  the  sun- 
shine of  our  days,  and  compelled  to  take  re- 
fuge with  our  families,  in  the  midst  of  mi- 
serable objects  and  disease,  multiply  to  cur 
severe  and  bitter  lot,  bv  seeking  redress  in 
the  American  courts  of  law,  and  by  adding 
expence  to  the  first  loss  from  the  rapacity  cf 
agents  and  lawyers.  In  1/01  we  sued  our 
claims  in  the  American  courts,  and  it  was  in 
1793  and  not  before,  a  period  of  10  years, 
from  the  treaty  of  peace,  when  the  first 
judgment  was  obtained  in  the  federal,  courts 
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a  court  erected  by  the  new  or  federal  go- 
vernment, as  a  check  upon  the  state  courts ; 
but  many  of  us  dreading  the  great  expences 
attendant  upon  proceedings  in  that  court, 
sought,  but  fruitlessly,  for  redress  in  the  dis- 
trict or  county  of  the  different  slates ;  but 
in  which  judgments  were  not  obtained  until 
between  2  and  3  years  afterwards,  avoiding 
certainly  the  expences  of  the  federal  court, 
but  adding  to  the  great  expence  of  time 
which  we  had  ciuelly  been  subjected  to. — 
But,  Mr.  Cobbett,  when  the  courts  gave  us 
judgments,  they  deducted  8  years  interest 
during  the  war — a  very  considerable  portion 
of  our  demand,  and  when  it  was  proved  that 
a  debt  had  been  paid  into  the  American 
treasuries  in  their  paper  money  manufac- 
ture, which  did  not  exist  when  the  debt  was 
created,  and,  consequently,  not  morally 
binding  upon  us,  it  was  held  to  be  a  satisfac- 
tion of  our  demands,  although  it  never  came 
into  our  hands,  nor  was  worth  one  penny  to 
us  in  any  way  whatever. — Such  a  fulfilment 
of  the  4th  article  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  en- 
trenched as  the  American  debtors  were  with 
innumerable  impediments.,  Mr.  Cobbett, 
as  you  must  see,  and  no  doubt  of  your  own 
acquired  knowledge  of  our  situation  are 
aware,  was  a  derision  and  mockery.  Re- 
monstrances upon  remonstrances  were  made 
to  our  own  government,  to  administer  relief 
to  us  in  some  shape  or  other,  to  keep  us 
from  a  state  of  actual  want,  or  to  enable  us 
by  some  strong  representation  to  the  Ameri- 
can government,  to  seek  redress  with  some 
prospect  of  success,  which  went  on  from 
time  to  time  until  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  i/Qi,  when  the  treaty  of  amity,  com- 
merce, and  navigation,  was  entered  into, 
and  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  commis- 
sioners should  be  appointed  to  carry  into  ef- 
fect the  stipulations  of, the  4th  article  of  the 
treaty  of  peace,  and  the  American  govern- 
ment agreed  to  become  our  paymasters. — It 
is  not  necessary  forme  here  to  state  minute- 
ly what  was  done,  or  rather,  what  was  not 
done  under  this  commission,  for  like  unto 
our  individual  applications,  the  national  au- 
thority had  as  little  effect  as  our  endeavours 
towards  a  settlement,  because  I  have  in  my 
former  letter  (Vol.  X.  p.  1-10  and  20,7)  to 
you,  furnished  you  with  a  sufficient  state- 
ment of  the  case;  it  is  only  necessary  for 
me  to  observe,  that  nothing  whatever  con- 
ducing to  our  individual  benefit  or  interest, 
was  settled,  and  that  we  were  still  condemn- 
ed (o  groan  under  our  miseries,  to  suffer  ad- 
ditional delay,  and  to  bear  increased  expen- 
ces, while  the  written  proofs  we  had  of  the 
origin  of  our  bona  fide  claims  were  moulder- 
ing away  with  corroding  time,  and  our  living 


witnesses  descending  into  the  vale  of  life, 
thus  accumulating  upon  us  additional  diffi- 
culties, instead  of  clearing  our  direct  path. — 
Our  claims  were  now  calculated  to  be  in 
amount  upwards  of  „£  5,000,000  sterling,  the 
whole  of  which,  every  shilling,  if  established 
by  proof,  and  which  we  could  have  proved 
incontrovertibly  at  the  peace,  when  the 
whole  was  guaranteed  to  us  (notwithstand- 
ing the  respect  I  bear  to  the  opinion  of  my 
deceased  legal  friend,  whose  sentiments  I 
have  already  mentioned]  was  stipulated  to 
be  secure  to  us  by  the  4th  article  of  the 
treaty  of  peace,  from  the  individual  debtors, 
but  not  carried  into  effect  ;  and.  by  the  6th 
article  of  the  treaty  of  amity,  commerce, 
and  navigation,  adopted  and  assumed  by  the 
American  government,  and  which  was  also 
not  carried  into  execution.  I  cannot  pene- 
trate into  the  arcana  of  state,  but,  no  doubt, 
for  wise  and  prudential  political  reasons,  we 
the  merchants  were  doomed  to  be  sacrificed, 
or  what  is  tantamount,  our  interests  were  to 
be  surrendered  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the 
nation ;  and  this  sum  of  of  5,000,000  ster- 
ling, was  to  be  compounded  for  by  payments 
on  the  part  of  the  American  government  of 
.£600,000  sterling.  I  find  no  fault  with 
this  negociation  and  settlement,  if  our  situa- 
tion as  a  nation  was  such  as  to  require  the 
concession  and  individual  sacrifice ;  but  it 
must  be  clear  to  every  man  totally  unac- 
quainted with  state  maxims,  and  the  policy 
of  government,  that  it  is  a  moral  axiom  the 
nation  is  bound  to  indemnify  individuals 
whose  interests  may  be  sacrificed  for  the  ge- 
neral good,  out  of  the  public  purse ;  that 
all  shall  contribute  where  all  are  concerned 
and  benefited  j  which  may  be  brought  fami- 
liarly to  our  view,  by  reflecting  that  if  it  be 
deemed  necessary  the  public  should  have  a 
road  through  my  land,  although  I  as  an  indi- 
vidual do  set  a  value  upon  the  spot  on  which 
I  may  have  been  born,  and  which  in  value 
increased  in  my  estimation  with  my  ripen- 
ing years;  yet  this  sacrifice  must  be  made 
by  me,  and  hard  as  it  might  be  to  part  with 
it,  it  would  be  only  just  and  proper  that  I 
should  so  do  for  general  benefit.  Just  in- 
deed it  is  on  the  part  of  the  nation  requiring 
it  for  the  public  advantage,  not  a  particle  of 
injustice  is  there  in  the  .required  act,  the 
only  injustice  which  could  arise  would  be  in 
the  determination  of  government  not  to, 
compensate  me  for  the  deprivation  ;  but  go- 
vernment never  yet  did  take  from  the  indivi- 
dual a  foot  of  land,  and  add  it  to  the  com- 
mon stock,  without  awarding  compensation 
for  the  deprivation.  If,  therefore,  the  go- 
vernment deemed  it  politic  and  prudent  to 
compound    .£5,000,000    of     den  ands    for 
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d  600,000, 1  hold  that  government  bound  to 
make  up  the  deficiency  to  the  individuals, 
and  to  take  every  precaution  that  no  time  be 
uselessly  expended  in  apportioning  the 
scanty  pittance  paid  by  the  American  go- 
vernment among  the  hungry  claimants.  A 
period  of  8  years  had  elapsed  from  the  date 
of  the  treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and  navi  • 
gation  J  9  years  after  the  peace,  and  27  years 
from  the  commencement  of  the  war,  when 
a  convention  was  entered  into  between  Bri- 
tain and  America,  viz.  on  8th  Jan.  1802, 
by  Lord  Hawkesbu  ry,  bis  Majesty's  princi- 
pal Secretary  of  Stale  for  Foreign  Affairs,  on 
the  part  of  the  former,  and  by  Mr.  Rufr:s 
King,  the  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  en  the  part  of  the  latter  coun- 
tiy,  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  the  Uni- 
ted States  should  pay, ^600,000  sterling  in 
3  installments,  in  satisfaction  and  discharge 
of  the  money  which  the  United  States  might 
have  been  liable  to  pay  in  pursuance  of  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  of  amity,  commerce, 
and  navigation,  and  which  amounted  to 
J  5,000,000,  as  I  have  already  mentioned. 
The  last  instalment  of  this  money  was  paid 
in  1S05,  and  for  the  purpose  of  distributing 
the  amount,  commissioners  were  appointed 
by  act  of  parliament  in  pursuance  of  a  bill 
brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  the 
present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  at  the 
time  Attorney  General,  the  beginning  of 
April,  1803,  which  directed  the  sum  of 
^'000,000  to  be  divided  amongst  the  several 
persons  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  their 
respective  claims  ;  and  which  was,  in  fact, 
no  more  than  12  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of 
the  whole,  viz.  si; 5, C'00,000,  amounting,  as  I 
have  stated  to  you  in  my  former  communi- 
cation, to  no  more  than  2s.  4-^d.  in  the  pound 
of  every  20s.  of  "  the  full  value  of  all  bona 
fide  debts,"  as  the  words  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  are.  Although  the  bill  was  not 
brought  into  parliament  until  the  beginning 
of  April,  1S03,  an  office  was  opened  for  the 
reception  of  claims  in  September,  1S02; 
and  when  the  Board  of  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed in  the  act  met,  they  continued  to 
receive  claims  until  the  limited  time,  by  the 
/th  section  of  the  act  of  parliament  for  final- 
ly depositing  claims,  which  was  fixed  for  the 
1st"  of  Jane,  1804,  after  which  period  no 
claim  could  be  received.  It  is,  therefore,  in- 
correct to  state,  as  the  Morning  Post  has 
stated,  that  the  claimants  have  not  been  so 
prompt  in  coming  forward  with  demands  as 
before  ;  because,  if  a  creditor  neglected  to 
make  his  claim  on  or  prior  to  the  1st  of  June 
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1804,  his  claims  could  not  be  subsequently 
received.  The  reverse  of  the  chars  e  of 
want  of  promptitude  would  have  bee.,  nearer 
the  truth,  for  a  great  many  creditors  were  ' 
prompt  enough  to  come  forwaid  to  make 
claim  before  the  Convention  Board,  see ing 
that  the  British  government  had  compound- 
ed for  the  debts  due  to  theBriti  h  merchants, 
and  precluded  them  from  resorting  either  to 
the  American  government,  or  the  American 
individual  debtor,  who  had  not  from  some 
cause  or  other  made  claim  with  the  Board  in 
America,  under  the  treaty  of  amity,  com- 
merce, and  navigation;  but  their  claims 
were  refused  to  be  received  before  the  Con- 
vention Board,  because  the}-  had  not  in  the 
first  instance  made  claim  in  America,  under 
the  treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and  m:v  na- 
tion.— We  who  made  our  claims  in  Ameri- 
ca, have  all  made  our  claims  to  the  Cohven- 
tion  Board  years  since,  with  that  ptu.mj  '' 
tude  our  immediate  wants  and  necespi 
compelled  us  to  do,  and  we  have  folio  \ 
this  promptitude  from  the  time  tic  I 
was  formed,  unceasingly  but  unavading 
the  present  time,  writhing  under  the  mi  11 
of  accumulating  expence,  delays,  and  impe- 
diments to  remuneration  ;  and,  I  cannot 
even  now,  Mr.Cobbett,  as  1  observed  for- 
merly to  you,  calculate  upon  the  final  deci- 
sion of  the  Board  upon  our  respective  claims, 
within  less  time  than  I  have  heretofore  sta- 
ted, long  before  which  period  we  shal'l,  and 
indeed  will  the  whole  of  mankind  in  present 
existence,  have  ceased  all  concern  in  sublu- 
nary matters:  Singula  tie  noHs  anni  pree- 
dantur  euntes.  A  reflection  much  embitter- 
ed by  the  innumerable  sufferings  and  hard- 
ships and  privations  we  have  undergone,  du- 
ring the  last  30  years,  and  those  we  have 
slid  to  submit  to,  Insignificant  as  is  (lie 
sum  compounded  for,  it  would  hove  been 
some  little  relief  to  the  horrors  of  our  re- 
flection, if  that  composition  money'  had 
been  rendered  productive,  until  the  Board 
could  bring  themselves  to  the  resolution  ot 
putting  some  little  stay  to  our  miseries  by- 
deciding  our  claims  :  but  this,  Sir,  has  not 
been  done.  The  Morning  Post  is  equally 
incorrect  in  the  assertion,  in  the  respect  that 
"  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  trustees  to  vest 
the  money  in  Exchequer  Bills  for  the  benefit 
of  the  claimants,  wherever  they  should  come 
forward,"  as  the  fact  is,  that  such  proceeding 
has  not  been  adopted.  This  observation  is  a 
severe  censure  upon  the  Board  for  neglecting 
and  sacrificing  the  interest  of  the  claimants, 
if  they  are  empowered  to  lay  out  the  money 
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at  interest,  of  upon  the  legislature,  for  not 
having  attended  to  their  interest  in  authori- 
sing such  investment,  particularly  so,  as  the 
person  who  is  reported  by  the  Morning  Post 
to  have  made  the  observation,    is   the  very 
person  who  brought  the  bill  into  parliament. 
That  the  board  are  not  to  blame  for  the  mo- 
ney remaining  wrapped  up  in  a  napkin,  as  I 
have  heretofore  mentioned,  I  shall  make  ap- 
pear perfectly  clear     The  eleventh  section  of 
the  act  of  parliament,   which  was  passed  on 
the  22d  ot  April,  1803,  enacts  that  the  three 
several  installments  of  i£20U,000  "   shall, 
as  soon  after  the  payment  thereof  respective- 
ly in  America,  as  the  same  can  be  done,  be 
remitted  to,  and  paid  into  the  hands  of  the 
cashier  of  the  governor  and  company  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  to   the  account    of,  and 
with  the  privity,  and  in  the  names   of,  the 
commissioners  appointed  under  this  act,  and 
shall  le  and  remain   in  the  names   of  the 
commissioners  for  the  time  being  under  this 
act,  to  le  paid  to  the  several  and  respective 
persons  entitled  thereto  under  the  order  of 
the  said  commissioners,  or  any  two  of  them, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  act."     Not 
one  word  of  authority    is  delegated  to  the 
board  to  invest  the  money  in  Exchequer  Bills 
or  otherwise,  for  the  benefit  of  the  concern 
throughout  the  act ;  and,  consequently,  this 
money  might   remain    in    the    bank    until 
doomsday,  if  it  could  be  possible  that  a  board 
armed  with  the  powers  they  have  by  this  act, 
could,  in  the  exercise  and  in  the  plenitude  of 
>hose  powers,   refrain  from  deciding  upon 
the  cases  before  them.     I    will   not,  as  the 
Morning  Post  has    done,  charge   the  board 
with    acting  improperly,    in    attributing  to 
them  power  which  they  are  not  armed  with, 
or  with  an  improper  exercise  of  the  authori- 
ty they  have  delegated  to  them  ;   because.   I 
have  been  as-sured  that  the  present  commis- 
sioners are  men  of  character  and  ability,  qua- 
lified  in   every  respect  for  their  arduous  du- 
ties, and   are  not  insensible  to  the  situation 
their  starving  petitioners  are,  and  have  been 
for  many  years  placed  in,    and  are  disposed 
to  extend  to  each  claimant   his   individual 
share  of  justice  ;   but,  I  may  without  impro- 
priety suppose  in   the  present  state  of  man- 
kind, that  it  is  not  impossible  others  not  of 
equal  character   and  ability,    and   to  whom 
the  harsh   treatment  we  have  experienced, 
and  the  rigourous  measures  we  have  endured 
may  not  be  known  or  attended  to,  (may  in 
less  time  than   a  century  be  placed   in  their 
stations ;  and  that  while  those  men  may  be 
fattening  upon  the  otium  cum  digniiate,  some 
trivial  imperfection  or  other  in   our  respec- 
tive cases  may  be  Ueld  to  be  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  delay  a   decision  upon  them  be- 
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yond  the  period  of  the  present  century.  This 
may  be  the  case,  and  of  this  I  do  complain 
as  of  an  event  not  improbable,  as  I  am  in- 
formed not  one  of  the  present  board  has 
youth  on  his  side.  Still,  however,  it  might 
be  some  consolation  for  a  man  of  my  age  and 
infirmities,  to  reflect  that  my  great  grand- 
son's great  grandson  might  be  the  better  re- 
munerated for  my  present  miserable  expec- 
tations, if  I  knew  that  the  money  paid  into 
the  Bank  was  laid  out  in  Exchequer  Bills, 
and  consequently,  accumulating  in  amount, 
the  simple  interest  of  which  in  the  course  of 
a  century,  taking  the  amount  as  it  is  now 
stated  to  be  ^'475,000,  would  produce 
^2,3/5,000  in  the  aggregate  .£2,8.50  000, 
though  very  far  hort  of  our  claims,  still  it 
would  be  some  addition  to  our  confined 
hopes;  but,  as  it  would  be  a  further  conso- 
lation to  know  that  the  greater  the  resulting 
benefits  accruing,  the  larger  would  be  our 
rateable  proportion.  I  have  to  suggest  the 
adoption  of  the  same  rule  which  is  pursued 
in  the  City  of  London,  where  we  mercantile 
men  do  not  in  our  practical  proceedings  con- 
tent ourselves  with  a  calculation  of  simple 
interest  profits.  Certainly  not,  for  as  wc 
receive  our  money  we  send  it  out  again  into 
the  world,  and  as  this  is  strictly  correct  and 
attended  whir  the  reflection  that  we  can  cal- 
culate upon  the  advantage  of  compound  in- 
terest, which  in  the  time  J  have  mentioned 
would  amount  to  a  very  considerable  sum, 
the  overplus  in  the  present  case,  after  paying 
our  descendants  of  the  sixth  generation 
handsomely,  might  be  made  subservient  to 
the  general  purposes  of  the  nation.  But 
how  can  the  attempt  to  put  this  into  practice 
be  made  ?  Where  rests  the  power  to  make 
even  simple  interest  of  this  composition  mo- 
ney, Mr.  Cobbett,  for  the  act  of  parliament 
authorises  no  such  thing;  and  it  seems  there- 
fore, necessary  that  a  new  act  be  passed  for 
the  express  purpose.  The  present  board  have 
some  limits  to  what  they  shall  not  do, 
though  from  a  very  minute  examination  of 
the  act,  I  cannot  discover  any  rule  of  con- 
duct positively  testiicting  them  to  what  they 
shall  beneficially  do.  Let  the  obloquy  re- 
main where  it  should,  in  the  administration 
that  agreed  to  sacrifice  us  for  J.  000,000  and 
having  sacrificed  us  for  that  sum,  still  fur- 
ther added  to  it  by  not  attending  to  the  be- 
nefits which  would  arise,  and  in  some  mea- 
sure compensate  us  for  the  first  sacrifice,  by 
directing  that  scanty  pittance  to  be  placed 
out  at  interest  until  the  sixth  generation  of 
commissioners  to  meet  upon  our  cases  might' 
deem  it  proper  to  decide  them.  The  present 
board,  Sir,  have  no  more  intere  t  in  the 
application  of  the   monies   than  you  have ; 
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they  are  the  mere  tunnel  as  it  were,  through 
which  our  silvery  flood  of  dollars  is  to  drip 
into  our  hands,  when  it  has  been  purified  at 
the  smelting  house;    for,   I   consider  every 
day's  delay  as  operating  to  exude  out  of  us 
«£;82.  3s.  10d.  simple   interest    during  every 
'24  hours,   the  principal  sum  remaining  as  a 
dead  and  unprofitable  concern   in    the  Bank 
of  England  cashier's  hands,  under  the  act  of 
parliament,  totally  unemployed.     Mr.  Cob- 
bett,  the  good  hard  dollars  hourly  losing  the 
polish,  such  at  least  is  to  be  collected  from 
the  act  of  parliament,   was  the  intention  of 
the  legislature.     The  board  though  armed  as 
they  are  with  some  very  great   powers,  are 
notwithstanding"  not  armed  with  powers  for 
cur  prospective    interest  ;   this    however,  is 
not  their  fault,   but  the  crime  of  those  who 
originally  sacrificed   us;    and   the   Morning 
Post  must,  therefore,   be  incorrect,  in  attri- 
buting  the  expressions   it  has  done  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the   Exchequer,  to  the  very 
man  who  prepared  the  bill,  and  moved  it  in 
the  house,  and  who  must  have  known  how 
an    act   of  parliament     operates,  expressly 
declaring  that  the  money  shall  remain  with 
the  cashier  of  the  Bank,  until  paid  over  to 
the  claimants;  but,  .though  our   individual 
interest  has   been  neglected,  yet,  surely,  it 
would   have  .been  well   that  the  legislature 
had  not  wholly  overlooked  that  which  con- 
cerns the  national  interest.     If  our  prospec- 
tive interest  was  beneath  their  notice,  that  of 
the  nation  is  presumed  not  to  be  so.     Why 
not  have  directed  that  the  annual  interest  of 
the  d'600,000  should  be  appropriated  to  the 
current  expences  of  the  office  of  the  board. 
The  et  cceteras  of  public  offices  are  not  in- 
troduced   into    the    national    establishment 
without  expeiiee,  and  ^SOjOOO,  the  yearly 
interest   of  the  ^t'dOO.OOO,   would  have  at 
least  contributed  to  the  discharge  of  claims 
upon  government  for  the  expenee  of  the  of- 
fice,   instead    of   becoming    a    permanent 
charge   upon   our  taxes,    as  I  much  fear  it 
will,   for  the  end  of  the   concern   is  far  re- 
moved for   any  definite  period.     We  have 
now  entered  into   the   seventh  year  of  the 
existence  of  the  American  claim  office,  few 
claims  have  been  decided,  and  small  indeed 
has  been  the  rateable  pittance  which  has  been 
doled  out  to  a  very  few  of  us,  after  a  patient 
endurance  of  sufferings  for  33  years,  and  no 
prospect  whatever  presents  itself  of  a  final 
cessation  of  our   miseries,  unless   the  faint 
spark  of  life  remaining   in  us  should  expire, 
and  with  that  event  put  an  end  to  all  reflec- 
tion, upon  our  cares. — In    my  former  corre- 
spondence, I  observed,  that  much  appeared 
to  be  done,  before  we   received  the  scanty 
jp9itioi)  S'f  our  sacrifice.,  notwithstanding  I 
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was  gravely  assured  by  one'  of  your  corre* 
spondents,    that  all  the   leading  points  were 
decided  upon   by  the  Board  in  Philadelphia, 
and  that  it  was  now  only  necessary  to  apply 
those    points  to  the  different  cases,   and  de- 
cide upon  them.    Mr.  Cobbett.  7  years  have 
nearly  elapsed,  and  comparatively  speaking, 
we  have  gained  not  a  shadow  of  our  rights, 
and  for  what  we  have  gained  we  have  been 
compelled  to  submit   iu  the  first  instance  to 
the  acceptance  of  2s.  4i.  in  the  pound  com- 
position,  when   even  government  acknow~ 
ledges  that  twenty  shillings  is  our  due,  be- 
cause policy  required  the  state   to  offer  us, 
the  mercantile  part  of  the  nation,  as  an  ex- 
piatory sacrifice  for  having  dared  to  demand 
the  fulfilment  of  the  4th  article  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  by  the  Americans.     I  should  hope 
that  government  will  ultimately  see  the  pro- 
priety of  making  up   the  difference  to  us, 
winch  I  hold  it  to  be  bound  to  do  on  the 
principles  of  common  justice,  as  it  was  deem- 
ed  adviseable   to   concede   our  .property  to 
America  without;  our  consent,   and  to  take 
from  us  our  right  to  sue  our  debtors,  which, 
we  were  euabled  to  do   before  the  conven- 
tion, or  to  look  to  the  government  of  Ame- 
rica for  redress,  if  justice  was  withheld  from 

us  by  the  American  judiciary. Men  may 

flippantly  talk  of  concessions  to  America,  but 
let  every  one  bring  the  matter  home  to  his 
own  breast.  It  is  easy  to  contend  for  the 
concession  of  the  rights  of  others;  but,  I 
shoiid  wish  much  to  know,  if  those  men 
who  at  this  time  strenuously  and  vociferously 
advociMe  the  cause  ofconcessions  to  America 
by  this  nation,  are  willing  themselves  to  con- 
cede what  may  immediately  effect  their  in- 
dividual interests.  What  is  the  concern  of 
every  one  is  the  concern  of  no  one  ;  and  we 
may,  therefore,  concede  as  a  nation  all  our 
just  rights,  without  a  direct  sacrifice  being 
made  of  the  interest  of  the  individual ;  this 
is  what  those  men  contend  for,  but  who' 
would  vehemently  oppose  a  surrender  of 
their  individual  interests,  though  the  nation: 
should  require  it  to  be  done  in  the  manner 
we  have  submitted  to  the  surrender.  But 
whatever  is  yielded  to  America,  whatever 
concession  may  be  determined  upon  by  this' 
country,  I  am  fully  satisfied  it  will  only  be 
considered  by  America  as  arising  from  ap- 
prehension ;  and  that  America  emboldened; 
by  our  wavering  conduct,  will  never  desert 
her  system  of  extorting  concession  as  long  as 
this  country  has  any  thing  left  to  concede. — ■' 
I  have  ever  found  such  to  be  the  conduct  of 
individuals  of  that  country  ;  and,  I  have  no; 
doubt,  that  the  collective  body  renins  the 
virtues  of  the  component  parts.  My  present- 
letter  has   branched  out   mto  greater  space 
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than  I  expected  it  would,   when  I  first  took 
Up  the  pen  ;  but,  the  subject,  an  inexhaust- 
ible one  it  is,   must  be  my  excuse  with  you, 
and  momentous  it  is  equally  to  its  inexhaus- 
tion.    Mercantile  men  who  pride  themselves 
on    their  self*  importance,    and  the  conse- 
quence they  consider    themselves  with    re- 
spect to  the  nation  at  large,  may  fairly  con- 
clude from  my  observations  on  the  treatment 
v/e  have  experienced,  from  ihe  neglect  with 
which  we  have  been  treated,  and  from  the 
sacrifice  which  has  been   made  of  us  by  go 
Ternment,    what  value    is  set  upon  our  rank 
in  the  common  scale  :  to  have  suspended  us 
by  dozens  would  have  been    mercy   to  us, 
compared  with  the  treatment  we  have  expe- 
rienced.— The  value  government  puts  upon 
the  rank  and  character  of  mercantile  men  in 
the  grate,   and  their  beneficial  exertions  to- 
wards the  increase  of  commerce  may  be  rea- 
dily estimated.     You,  Mr.  Cobbett,  and  Mr. 
Spence  have  been   insisting    that    we    can 
well  do  without  commerce.     One  considera- 
tion  in   support   of  the  doctrine  you  have 
brought  forward  into  public  view,  and  con- 
tended for,  you  have  left  to   me  to    furnish 
you  with,  that  even  the  government  of  this 
country  acts  as  if  commerce  was  unnecessary, 
from  the  sacrifice  of  those  who  carry  it  on  ; 
and  which  government  assuredly  would  not 
do   if  it  was  beneficial  j  certainly,  the   best 
method  of  completely  putting  an  end  to  com- 
merce, is  to  sacrifice  those  at  the  shrine  of 
the  "  new   morality,"  which    contends  for 
the  adoption   of  nothing  but  what  concerns 
oneself  j   a  like  sacrificing   the  merchant  by 
whom  commerce  has  been  brought  to  an  un- 
precedented heighth,   and  the   manufactures 
of  the   country,    which  through    his  means 
have  been  raised  to  a  pre-eminence  unexam- 
pled.    Thus  to  extinguish  our  importance, 
is  to  shew  in  what  view  the  commerce  of  the 
country  is  held,    duly  appreciating  its   value 
and  insignificance.     U  the  remnant  of  life 
now  remaining  to  me,  and  my  faculties  will 
permit,  I  may  again  trouble  you  for  a  space 
in  your  Register,  for  some  remarks  upon  the 
different   decisions  by  the   board  under  the 
treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and   navigation, 
and  the  board  under  the  convention,  now  sit- 
ting in  London,  shewing  the  various  proceed- 
ings which  have  taken  place  when  the  Ame- 
rican  debtor  was  a  party,  and  now  that   the 
American   debtor  is  no  longer  a  party,  with 
the  objections  which    have    been    brought 
against  our  claims,  which  even  the  American 
agent  for  the  debtor  never  contended  for, 
though  it  was  their  interest  to  lessen  our  de- 
mands as- much  as   possible,  a  difference  I 
cannot  account  for; 'for  what  was  declared 
*.e  be  law  by  the  board  ia  America,    it  does 
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seem  to  me  should  be  held  to  be  law  by  the 
board  here  ;  particularly  as  the  present  board 
I  consists   of    the    identical    individuals    who 
I  composed  the  majority  of  the  board  inAme- 
j  riea,  where  they  had  to  contend  with  men 
by  no  means  deficient  in  skill,  though   pos- 
sibly not   possessing  superior   ability  to  the 
members  of  the  present  board,  who,    I  pre- 
sume, were   on  that  recommendation  select- 
ed   {<>r   their    office,  and    appointed    to  the 
consideration  of  the   claims  of — A  ruined 
old  American-Merchant. — Feb.  29, 1  yes. 
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Sin; — Catholic  emancipation,  and  the 
abolition  of  tithes  might  perhaps  prove 
auxiliary  towards  removing  the  return  of 
the  disorders,  that  have  lono;  afflicted  Ire- 
land, but  their  operation  could  only  pro- 
duce a  temporary  effect.  It  is  true,  that  Ca- 
tholic emancipation,  by  gratifying  the  pride 
of  the  Romish  aristocracy,  would  occasion 
sincere  efloils  on  their  part,  to  excite  among 
the  lower  orders  of  the  Catholics  a  hearty 
resistance  to  French  invasion,  while  the 
abolition  of  tithes  would  put  their  value  into 
the  tenant's  pocket  during  his  iease,  and  so 
far  increase  his  means  of  subsistence  ;  it  is 
evident,  however,  to  common  sense,  that 
the  adoption  of  such  measures  could  produce 
no  solid  or  permanent  good,  when  we  fairly 
consider  the  source  from  which  all  the  evils 
spring  ;  rack  rents  and  non-resident  landed 
proprietors,  are  most  certainly  the  primary 
and  sole  cause  of  all  the  calamities,  which 
have  afflicted  that  unhappy  land  for  the  last 
century;  an  exuberant  population,  ill  lodged, 
ill  fed,  and  ill  clothed,  will  be  always  ready 
to  join  the  standard  of  sedition,  tor  the  pro- 
pensity is  in  human  nature. — To  describe 
evils  without  prescribing  a  remedy,  is  use- 
less, and  to  prescribe  a  remedy  when  there 
is  little  hope  of  its  being  adopted  is  nugato- 
ry :  in  spite,  however,  of  such  discouraging 
prospects,  I  will  trespass  upon  you  with  my 
opinion. — Political  concessions  the  most 
liberal  and  extensive  must  prove  wholly  un- 
availing. Measures  that  directly  come  home 
to  the  rootof  the  evil, can  only  prove  efficient. 
Long  have  the  landed  proprietors  of  Ireland, 
been  in  the  habit  of  extorting  excessive  rents 
from  the  oppressed  occupiers,  without  any 
allowances  or  deductions  for  building  or  re- 
pairing their  miserable  habitations,  or  im-i 
proving  their  land.  The  arrear  to  patriotism 
and  humanity,  on  that  score,  is  deep  indeed, 
and  I  may  venture  to  affirm  that  it  will  never 
be  discharged  without  the  vigorous  and  de- 
termined interposition  of  the  legislature 
between  peasantry  and  property.  This  I  may 
be  told  would  be  dangerous  and  unconstitu- 
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tional  :  unconstitutional  it  might  be,  bat  the 
danger  lies  the  other  way.  Pray    what    was 
the   suspension    of   the   habeas    corpus  and 
the  invasion   or"  property   to  the  tune  of  10 
percent.?  they  were  and  are  gulped  down, 
from  imperious  necessity  and  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  empire. — If  Ireland  is  to  be  per- 
manently secured  to  Great  Britain,  it  must  be 
bv  the  courage  and  energy  of  the  great  body 
of  her  people,  and  their  efforts  can  only  be 
obtained  by  possessing   comforts   to  defend. 
Political  rights  are  grateful  to  the  mind,  they 
flatter  national  pride,  and  aristocratica]  am- 
bition,  but  how  insignificant  are  they  to  the 
feelings  of  a  large   agricultural    peasantry,' 
debased  and. brutalized  by  filth,  and  poverty  ? 
Can  Catholic  emancipation  give  them  food, 
raiment   or  decent  habitations  ?     but  what 
would   it    do  for  the  Protestants-?  would  it 
cloth  and  feed  them  too  ?  so  ignorant,  I  am 
persu:.'ted,  are  numbers  of  the  lower  orders 
■of  Irish  Catholics,  and  so  much   have   they 
heard  of  this   said  emancipation,  that  they 
actually   think  that   it  would  lodge,  clothe 
and  feed  them  plentifully.  At  the  same  time 
I  can  see  no  good  reason,  why  the  Irish  Ro- 
man   Catholics   should   not   be  completely 
emancipated  ;     it  could   not    increase   their 
physical  powers  one  particle,  nerve  a  single 
arm  or  forge  one  pike  more  against  the  state 
than  already  exists.  It  would  be  just  and  li- 
beral, it   wotdd  be  in    harmony    with    the 
spirit  of  the  constitution  ;   good  it  might  do,  j 
mischief  none  ;    the  experiment,  therefore,  | 
would  be  reasonable  and  politic  at  the  pre-  \ 
sent  awful  crisis :  true,  it  might  mortify  pro-   j 
testant  pride,  long  in  the  exclusive  possession  j 
of  political  power.  Veteran   monopolists  do 
not  like  that  a   participation   of  their  privi-  j 
leges  should  extend  to  others  ;  that  how-  J 
ever  ought  to  have  no  weight  with  the  rulers  * 
of  a  great   empire,   when  its  security  is  at  | 
stake. — But  to  reiurn  from  this   digression  i 
and  at  once  to  come  to  the  point. — The  relief  j 
J  have   in  contemplation  for  the  great  mass  I 
of  the  Irish   peasantry   consists  of  the   fol-  ) 
lowing  measures  : — 1st.  Let  all  the    landed  j 
proprietors  of  Ireland  be  obliged,  in  future,  to 
let  their  farms  to  the  occupiers  who  actually  J 
reside  upon,    and   cultivate  them  j    by  this 
measure,  the  middle  men,  or  land  pirates,  j 
■will   be  annihilated  : — 2d.   Let  no   man  oc-  i 
cupy  for  grazing,  more  than  a  given  qnanti-  \ 
ty  of  land  with  modifications  with  respect  to 
its  quality;  by  this  measure  bipeds  will  sup-  | 
plant  quadrupeds,  and  an  encreasing  popula-  j 
tion  will  find  food  and    raiment  : —3d.   Let 
no  human  habitation  have  less  than  ten  acres 
of  arable  and    pasture  attached    to  it;   this 
will  secure  from  starvation   the   family  who 
occupies  i£ : — 4th.  Let  all  cottages  %nd  farm 
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I  houses  be  built  and   kept  in   repair,   (<\s   in 
I   England)   by   the  proprietor  : — 5th.   Let  all 
landed     proprietors,    who     do    not    reside, 
at  least,  six   months   in   the   year  on   their 
estates,  pay  an  absentee  tax  of  10  percent, 
the  produce  of  which   shall  be  solely  appli- 
cable,   to    improve    the   condition    of    the 
lower  orders  of  the  people  under  the   direc- 
tion of  a   board  instituted  for  that  purpose  : 
this    will    contribute   to    secure    residence. 
Should  the  health    or  age   of  the  proprietor 
require  a  different  residence,  in  such  case, 
one  of  his  family   may  represent  him  on  his 
estate. — Let  an   inspector  be    appointed  to 
each  county,  a:;d  (if  that  inspector  bea  welj 
informed  Englishman,  so  much  the  better) 
who  shall  make   an    annual  circuit   of  the 
County  to  which  he  is  appointed,  and    upon 
oath  report  the  condition  of  the  peasantry, 
which    report   shall  be  published,  specifying 
the  proprietor  on  whoseestate  misery  prevails: 
th:s  would  be' of  incalculable  benefit  towards 
meliorating  the  state  of  the  lower  aider--  of 
the    peasantry. — Strong  as    these  measures 
appear  10  be,  certain  I  am,  that  if  they  are 
not  adopted,    or  others  which  shall    nearly 
approximate   them,   Ireland   never  can  long- 
remain  in  a  state  of  tranquillity.    The  times 
are  past,  when  a  great  agrarian  peasantry  will 
endure  oppression   without  those  ebullitions 
which  shock  humanity  and  disgrace  the  era 
in  which  we  live.     When  or  where  we  shall 
find  an  administration  with  vigour  and  virtue 
sufficient  to  carry  such  measures  into  effect  [ 
knew  not.     In  what  quarter  of  the   political 
horizon  shall  we  look  for  them  ?     In  our  past 
rulers,  I  could  contemplate  no  bold  compre- 
hensive plan    aimed    to   embrace    the  pros- 
perity or  to  secure  the  stabiiity  and  duration 
of  the  empire; — their  talents  as  men  are  un- 
questionable, their  abilities  as  ministers,  con- 
temptible, and  their  patriotic  virtue  very  sus- 
picious ; — during  their  short   reign,     never 
was  there  a  more  gross  or  indecent  abuse  of 
power  in    the  distribution  of  appointments, 
particularly  in  that  profession   where  mora- 
lity and  high  character  should  have  been  re- 
ligiously consulted  : — From  the  present  ad- 
ministration, I   can  flatter  myself  with  no 
very   sanguine    hope,  I   fear   that    they  are 
trimmers  and  want  energy  to  encounter  a 
measure  of  such  prospective  magnitude, — it 
is  not  fair  to  prejudge, — may  I  be  mistaken  ! 
—  I  well  know  that  the  measures  I  have  sug- 
gested would  excite  the  indignation  of  Irish 
peers,  commoners,    squires,    and  land  job- 
bers ;   to  them  I  must  beg  leave  to  observe, 
that  I  really  wish  to  save  their  throats  from 
being  cut,  their  lands  laid  waste,  their  coun- 
try desolated,  and   the   British  empire  over- 
thrown.— It  iiiiiota  little 'irritating  to  hear 
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an  Hibernian  munber,  with  firm  front,  stir,  t  !  senatorial  adventurers,  forensiaa  dema- 
up  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  harangue  j  gogues,  and  inflammatory  pamphleteers,  to 
with  patriotic  ardour,  on  the  calamities  of  j  direct  the  storm  against  the  state.  Government, 
'his  country  ;  he  boldly  affirms,  I  <;-i\.\t' some-  j  which  had  never  provoked  the  insurrection, 
thingbe  not  immediately  done  tor  Ireland,  |  was  bound,  however,  to  put  it  down  by  mi- 
that&it  will  become  a  French  colony: —  I  litary  force;  hence,  being  considered  by  the 
Agreed,  but  who  ,is"tQ„do  that  something  ? —  .  insurgents  as  allies  to  the  landed  tyrants, 
why  such  men,  as  the  very  honourable  gen-  j  who  were  the  original  aggressors,  both  be- 
ll    rui  on  his  le^s, let  me  ask  him,  who  is   j  came  the.  common    object   of  democrat ical 

to  enable  the  miserable  wretches  on  his  '  attack.-— The  fact  is,  Government  and  the 
estate  to  clothe,  feed  and  lodge  better,  but  (  Irish  peasantry  are  far  distant  from  each 
he  himself?  would  he  wish  to  thrust  his  hand  ;  other.  I  know  of  no  point  in  which  they 
into  the  public  purse  to  improve  the  conch-  \  arc  in  direct  contact,  except  in  the  tax  on 
fon  of  his  tenants  ?  agreed, — let  him  do  so,  hearths,  and  even  that  small  duty  escapes 
-provided  that  he  will  replenish  that  purse      the    chimney   of  the  solitary  cottager,     or 


when  it   is  empty,— does  he  not    put  the 
whole  rental  of  his  estate   into  his  pocket, 
undiminished  by  repairs,  property-tax,  al- 
lowances for  improvements,  or  audit   din- 
ners    while  an  English  landlord  haruly  re- 
ceives three-fourths  of  his  rent  clear,  and  pays 
for  every  consumeable  article  an  enormous 
|jrice>— In  a  word,  there  are  no  landed  pro- 
prietors in  Europe  who  owe  so  much  to  their 
country,  as  the  gentlemen  of  Ireland ;  there 
is   no   country   for  which  God  has  done  so 
much    and   man   so  little.— Let  me  exhort 
ihose 'gentlemen,  before  it  be  too  late,  to 
give  up,  (at  least  for  seven  years)  the  charms 
of  Harrowgate,  Margate,  and  all  the  gates 
and   mouths,  too,  with   precious  Bath   and 
voluptuous  London,  and  reside  in  their  own 
country— let  them  lower  the  rents  ot  their 
little   tenants,  and   encourage,    not    excise, 
their    industry,      Let   them    contribute   to 
render  the  habitations  of  the  peasantry  de- 
cent and  comfortable.     Let  them  give  boun- 
ties for  order  and  cleanliness,  and  by  frequent 
inspection  see  that   the   intention    of    such 
bounty  be  carried  into  effect ;  a  mere  fat, 
Will  never  do  in  a  country  where  the  people 
b  many  parts  have  never  in  fact,  been  com- 
pletely civilized— the  residence  of  the  many 
would  give  peace  and  security  to  the  whole. 
—Between  cowardice  and  dissipation  Ireland 
ha-,  been  nearly  deserted,  so  that  the  few 
gentlemen  who  have  had  virtue  and  fortitude 
to  stand  their  ground   in  the  country  parts 
actually   maintained    posts  of.  danger,?— In 
point,   I  knew  a  gentleman,  who,  for  two 
years,  never  went  to  beduntil  break  ot  day, 
he  and  lm  family,  even  including  his  wife, 
were  on  duty  every  night,— had  other  gen- 
tlemen acted  with  similar  courage,  vigilance, 
and  perseverance  as  he   did,  the  late  rebel- 
lion   never    could     have    been     so  horribly 
powerful  and  tremendous  as  it  was,— nay,  it 
plight    have  ; been    prevented    entirely — I 
kn°w  that  it  had  b^en  long  the  practice  in 
Ireland,  when  the  oppressed  broke  out  into 
acts  of  outrage  against  their  oppressors,   for 


the  cottager  with  one  hearth.— Whether  the 

duty  on  whisky  or  tobacco  be  any  real  grieveS 
ance,  I  must  submit  to  economists  and  moi 
ralists, — under  a  free  constitution  it  is  not 
easy  to  conceive  how  an  agricultural  pea- 
santry can  be  oppressed  by  its  government,  I 
mean,  where  a  just  nsageanda  humane  order/, 
of  things,  prevail;  for,  most  assuredly,  th^ 
quantum  of  rent  should  be  regulated  by  the 
quantum  of  taxation  to  which  the  renter  is 
subject,  this  is  so  obvious  a  truth,  that  it  re- 
quires no  illustration. — It  is  high  time  that 
the  saddle  were  placed  on  the  right  horse,— 
to  this  very  hour  there  are  many,  even 
thinking  people  in  England,  who  are  per- 
suaded that  all  those  disorders  that  have  af- 
flicted and  disgraced  Ireland,  have  been 
occasioned  by  political  misrule  and  persecu- 
tion from  government,  whereas  white  boys, 
oak  boys,  and  all  the  boys  sprang  from 
causes  in  which  government  had  no  more  to 
do  than  the  Emperor  of  China. —  Since  the 
house  of  Hanover  ascended  the  British 
throne,  the  people  of  Ireland  have  felt  no 
impulse  from  their  political  rulers,  by  which 
their  comforts  or  happiness  were  diminished, 
or  disturbed. — In  England,  all  oppressions 
flow  from  Government,  in  Ireland  they  are 
inflicted  by  the  rapacious  hand  of  the  land- 
ed interest. — Your  most  obedient  servant, 
20lhFeb.  1808.  J.  W. 


BANK     OF    ENGLAND. 

Sir, — Havjng  lately  conversed  with  se- 
veral gentlemen  on  the  subject  of  the  late 
demand  made  by  government  on  the  Bank 
of  England,  for  the  loan  of  three  millions,  to 
be  repaid  by  exchequer  bills  (not  bearing 
interest)  six  months  after  the  signing  3  defi- 
nitive treaty  of  peace,  apd  amongst  the  num- 
ber were  members  of, the  imperial  parlia- 
ment, I  found  them  warmly  to  espouse  the 
conduct  of  government  on  the  occasion  ; 
and  as  the  arguments  generally  made  use  of 
by  them  led  to  the  same  point,  I  conclude, 
that  those  "who  have  defended   the  princj-> 
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pies  on  which  the  demand  has  been  made, 
have  drawn  their  conclusions  from  the  same 
source. — The  argument  is  this,  that  a  per- 
son keeping  money  with  his  banker  has  a 
right  to  use  his  balances  in  any  way  he 
pleases,  and  therefore  the  bank  of  England, 
standing  to  the  situation  of  banker  to  govern-  I 
ment,  that  government  have  an  undoubted  | 
right  to  make  use  of  their  own  balances.  ! 
Ou  this  subject,  sir,  1  most  perfectly  coin-  | 
cide.  But  is  this  a  fair  statement  ?  I  con-  j 
tend  it  is  not ,•  for  if  the  premises  are  good,  I 
that  government  have  a  right  to  make  use  j 
of  their  own  balances,  which  I  allow,  then  j 
what  occasion  was  there  for  any  communica- 
tion  to  take  place  between  the  chancellor  1 
of;he  exchequer  and  the  governor  and  di-  J 
rectors  of  the  bank  of  England,  as  to  the  ! 
loan  of  three  millions  without  interest.  I  ! 
certainly  should  not  communicate  with  my 
banker  on  the  subject  of  the  disposition  of 
my  balances  in  his  hands,  and  of  course 
there  was  no  necessity  for  government  ma- 
king any  communication  to  the  bank  of 
England  as  their  banker.  I  consider  there- 
tore,  sir,  that  the  question  resolves  itself  in- 
to a  very  narrow  compass. — Government 
have  either  been  unnecessarily  demanding 
their  right,  or  they  have  demanded  what 
ought  not  to  have  been  in  the  power  of  the 
governor  and  directors  of  the  bank  of  Eng- 
land to  grant  — For  if  the  three  millions  are 
not  intended  to  be  drawn  from  the  balances 
of  government  in  the  bank,  they  must  con- 
sequently be  taken  from  the  surplus  or  sav- 
ings of  the  company  ;  and  I  cordially  agree 
with  the  author  of  a  late  publication,  ad- 
dressed to  the  proprietors  of  bank  stock, 
that  such  an  aocumnlation  ought  never  to 
have  taken  place  ;  for  whenever  the  savings 
or  profits  had  warranted  a  division,  it  ought 
by  every  principle  of  honour  and  justice  to 
have  been  made. — And,  sir,  I  am  bold  to 
assert,  that  men  who  have  supported  the 
minister  on  this  occasion,  have  condemned 
the  conduct  of  the  governor  and  directors 
in  placing  the  company  in  such  a  situation 
as  to  have  induced  government  to  make  the 
demand,  from  a  knowledge  which  they 
presumed  they  possessed  of  the  sums  that 
had  (so  unjustly)  neen  suffered  to  accumu- 
late, to  the  manifest  injury  of  each  indi- 
vidual proprietor. — I  trust,  sir,  that  at  the 
first  general  court  held  at  the  bank,  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  three  millions  are  only 
to  be  drawn  from  the  balances  of  govern- 
ment, or  whether  they  are  to  be  considered 
as  a  loan  arising  from  the  savings  of  the 
company,  will  be  brought  forward,  in  or- 
der that  the  transaction  may  be  placed  in  its 
teue  light,  and  prevent  future  misrepreseu- 
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tations ;  and,  should  it  appear  that  the  three 
millions  are  to  be  taken  from  the  balances 
of  government,  I  do  not  Consider  that  any 
injury  will  be  sustained  by  the  company, 
bnt  that  the  flourishing  state  of  their  finan- 
ces will  enable  them  to  continue  with  the 
addition  of  a  bonus,  their  usual  division  of 
twelve  pounds  per  cent,  per  annum.  But, 
should  it  appear  that  the  three  millions  are 
to  be  taken  from  the  savings  of  the  company, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  submit  a  morion  on 
the  subject  to  the  court  of  proprietors, 
strongly  urging  them  to  ad.ipt  such  a  line 
of  conduct  as  will  prove  the  means  of  pro- 
curing for  themselves  a  fair  distribution  of 
that  property  they  have  so  unjustly  been  kept 
out  of. — I  remain,  sir,  your  obedient  hum? 
ble  servant, — Justice. — Feb.  2S,    1808. 

SINKING    FUND. 

Sir; — Your  correspondent,  C.  S.,  could 
not  discover  any  sense  in  my  "  plausible'' 
doubts,  which  you  placed  in  your  register  of 
14th  November, — but  to  enlighten  my  igno- 
rance, he  charges  me  with  sinister  designs, 
because  "  1  have  dragged  out  his  conclusions 
"  before  your  readers,  and  left  behind  the 
"  curtain  (hose  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  H. 
"  Petty," — as  if  such  fine  names,  might 
not  be  innocently  omitted  for  sake  of  brevity. 
He  reduced  their  practical  calculations  to 
brief, —  he  adopted  their  conclusions,  not 
without  contempt  for  the  authors,  and  now 
he  flies  to  their  deified  names  for  shelter  from 
the  rule  of  three.  His  quotation  9  times, 
of  Lord  H.  Petty's  quotation  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
.was  needless, — for  every  one  bad  by  rote, 
how  that  angel  of  a  man  confessed  ('twas  a 
timely  and  well  acted  confession)  that  a  na- 
tion out  of  debt,  is  in  <he  high  road  to  ruin. 
C.  S.  goes  on  to  dispel  my  doubts,  thus  (p. 
9  tO):  "  unquestionably  they  are  ignorant  of 
"  the  effects  of  competition  and  capital, 
"  who  can  doubt  the  extent  of  the  mischiefs 
"  that  must  result  from  the  competition  of 
"  O'OO  millions,  with  a  capital  of  100  mil- 
"  lions." — Now,  Sir,  I  appeal  to  you,  that 
I  did  not  doubt  such  effects,  if  the  causes 
were  possible.  What  I  doubted  was,  that 
if  the  000  millions  be  paid  ly  taxes,  the 
circulating  capital  can  be  encreased  thereby, 
and  of  course  I  doubted  that  the  competition 
so  much  dreaded,  can  have  existence  C.  S. 
goes  on  (p.  941)  "  now  that  the  extensive 
'.*  calamities  of  a  sudden  extinction  of  the 
"  debt  is  admitted  on  all  hands'' !  !  !  How? 
a  certain  consequence  of  an  impossible  cause  ? 
— no,  bat  if  it  be  paid  by  means  of  the 
Sinking  Fund,  which  must  take  up  before  it 
pays  down,  (as  we  giddy-pated  Irish  think) 
any  competition  between  the  100  and  the 
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(?00  millions,  is  impossible.  The  trustees 
to  the  Sinking  Fund  have  already  taken  up, 
say  (Cor  convenience  of  round  numbers)  100 
millions  of  the  000  of  debt, — and  [  ask,  if 
tne  money  which  they  paid  away  for  the  said 
100  millions,  did  encrease  the  circulating 
capital  of  ]00  to  200  millions}—  if  it  did", 
or  lid  not,  C.  S.'s  premises  or  conclusions 
arc  false,  q.  e.  d. — Hear  him  again,  "  a  no- 
"  minal  encrease  has  the  same  effect  on  real 
V  money,  as  a  real  encrease  could  have, 
c '  and  all  he  contends  for  is,  that  it  must 
"  nominally  encrease  to  the  amount  of  the 
"  debt,  an  1  therefore  that  the  real  depreci- 
"  ati  in  must  be  in  the  proportion  which  the 
"  debt  bears  to  the  circulation."  This  is 
mere  kettle-drumming,  unless  it  means  pay- 
ment of  the  debt  without  tares,  or  that  the 
debentures  in  circulation  are  no  part  of  the 
circulating  capital,  nominal  or  real,  which 
wnuid  be  to  say,  that  they  are  nothing  at 
all.  It  lias  no  relation  to  the  doubts  which 
I  have  put  in  one  sentence,  "  that  payment 
"   of  the  national  debt  by  means  of  taxes,  ta- 

•'  ken  out  of  the  circulating  capital,  can 
'•'  encrease  it."  His  third  sub-division  of 
my  doubts,  says,  that  my  "  notion"  is  old, 
■ — in  his  first  part,  he  says,  "  if  it  be  not 
c<  just,  it  is  new." — but  be  it  old  or  new  I 
entreat  you  Mr,  Cobbett,  to  inform  a  socie- 
ty of  irishmen,  who  almost  adore  your  love 
of  your  own  country,  whether  the  Sinking 
Fund  can  take  a  debenture  out  of  the  market 
until  its  value  be  first  taken  out  of  circula- 
tion, and  whether  100  millions  already  dis- 
charged, were  gathered  out  of  a  pocket 
Where  that  sum  was  not,  a  miracle  which 
oar  Irish  faith  cannot  admit  unless  you  make 
it  clear.— -As  {or  C.  S.'s  notable  advice,  "  to 
*'•'  take  peace  any  how, — to  surrender  the  na- 
"  val  dominion, — to  go  back  where  our. fore- 
fathers left  us, — to  teach* our  population 
"'  the  use  of  arms,  and  our  soldiers,  agri- 
tL  culture,  &c;"  (p.  047),  I  shall  only  say, 
that  it  is  a  pity  he  omitted  the  whole  plan. 
of  the  law-giver  called  Gonzalo,  in  Shake- 
speare's Tempest, — "  I  would  by  contraries 
"  execute  all  things,  — no  traffic  would  I 
"  admit, — letters  should  not  be  known,- — 
'•   poverty,    riches,    none.      No  occupation, 

•  —all  men  idle,  and  women  too,  but  ia- 
"  nocent  and  pure, — treason  would  I  not 
*'  have,  and  nature  should  bring  forth  all 
*'  abundance  to  feed  ray  innocent  people, 
&c.  :cc." — C.  S.  concludes,  "  shew  us  that 

'   no  real  or  nominal  euerease  will  take  place 

'   ii   the   nationad   debt  be  paid  by  means  of 

taxes,  and  then  we  shall  confess  our  error, 

"  but  till' then"  we.maintain,  &c.  &c."— Sir, 

this   is   cruel,   that   a  professor, — a  writer  of 

«ight  long  essays,  occupy  in*  O'O  columns  of 


your  excellent  work,  should  thus  throw  the 
burden  of  proof  on  his  ignorant  audience, — ■ 
but  I  have  only  suggested  doubts,  and  I 
leave  them  to  the  digestion  of  C.  S.'s  pupils. 
— Osgur. — 20tk  February,  1808. 

COURT    01?    ADMIRALTY. 

■Having  perused  in  your  Register 


of  the  14th  ult.  a  letter  signed  R.,  wherein 
your  correspondent  complains  of  abuses 
existing  in  the  administration  of  the  prize- 
laws,  and  committed  (as  he  says)  under  the 
authority  of  the  court  of  admiralty  ;  I  am 
induced,  partly  by  reflections  arising  out  of 
the  facts  stated  in  that  letter  and  partly  by- 
some  observations  suggested  by  the  late 
orders  of  council,  to  submit  for  your 
consideration  a  few  brief  remarks,  not  on 
any  individual  abuses  in  practice  committed 
by,  or  under  the  authority  of  this  judicial 
court,  but  on  some  radical  defects  (as  such 
they  appear  to  me)  in  its  theory  and  con- 
stitution.—-I  have,  indeed,  Sir,  long  thought, 
and  the  public  have  thought  with  me,  that 
there  is  much,  very  much,  which  calls  for 
enquiry  and  reform  in  a  court  deciding,  as 
this  does,  according  to  the  laws  of  nations, 
on  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  subjects, 
not  only  of  this,  but  of  foreign  kingdom? 
also  ;  and  which  ought,  therefore,  in  its 
tone  and  temperament,  its  character,  and 
its  habits,  to  be  regulated  by  the  most 
scrupulous  delicacy  of  judicial  accuracy. — 
The  first  and  most  objectionable  trait  I  am 
led  to  notice  in  the  complexion  and  character 
of  this  court  is  the  following  : — The  right 
Honourable  Judge,  who  presides  therein, 
and  decides  upon  the  cases  broughtfor  trial 
and  for  adjudication,  in  pursuance  of  orders 
issued  by  the  privy  council,  is  himself  a 
member  of  that  deliberative  and  executive 
body,  wherein  the  justice  and  expediency 
of  those  orders  is  decided  upon,  and  by 
whose  authority  they  are  consequently 
issued. — But,  Sir,  having  thus  discharged 
his  duty  as  a  privy  counsellor,  this  same 
individual  acting  in  his  judicial  capacity  has 
to  carry  into  execution  those  orders  he  has 
himself  assisted  in  framing,  and  the  dis- 
charge of  which  latter  duty  proves  lucrative 
to  himself  in  proportion  tothe  extent  of  these 
previous  orders. — For  instance,  should  it  be 
debated  in  the  privy  council,  of  which  this 
judge  is,  as  I  have  stated,  a  member, 
whether  an  oider  for  detaining  and  sub- 
jecting to  trial  the  ships  of  neutral  nations 
should  be  .  made  to  extend  to  Swedes  and 
Prussians  or  to  Prussians  only,  the  profits 
afterwards  accruing  to  him  in  his  capacity 
of  judge  are  in  their  amount  materially 
affected    by    the    determination    of    suck 
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question  whereto    he  is  himself  assisting  by 
his  opinion  and  advice — Surely,  Sir,  if  such 
a    combination    of    legislative    and  judicial 
functions  can  be  in  any  wise  constitutionally  ! 
centered   in  the   same   individual  ;  the  [ex-  j 
ecution  of  the  latter  should  be  compensated  > 
by  a  fixed  and    limited    salary    (I  care  not   | 
how  large — the  talents,  the  exertions   and   ' 
the   integrity  of  the   present  judge  of  the 
admiralty   deserve  every   honor   and   claim   j 
high  remuneration),  nor  should   that  officer  j 
be  permitted  to  enrich  himself  by  judgments  | 
passed  on  vessels  detained  by  his  own  order,    J 
and    which    must,      as    I    have  said,    prove   I 
lucrative    in    proportion    to   the    scope   and   | 
extent  of   that    order. — Yon,   Sir,   who    so 
ably    exposed    the    unconstitutional   incon-    J 
sistency  of  a  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench   | 
being  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  will,    I  am 
sure,  admit  the  equal  incongruity  manifest  i 
in  a  judge  of  the  admiralty    (paid  as  he  at  ' 
present  is)  having  3  seat  in  the  pi  ivy  council,   i 
If  the  former   be   a    source  of   power  un-  I 
reconcilable  with  the-  freedom,  the  latter  is  \ 
a  source  of  profit  no  less  incompatible  with 
the  purity  of    the  constitution.       British  ! 
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inhabitants  of  the  said  islands  are  to  enjoy  the 
fullest  security  for  their  persons,  property, 
and  other  rights,  as  well  as  a  free  exercise  of 
their  religion. — Answer.  All  bona  fide  Da- 
nish inhabitants  shall  enjoy  the  fullest  secu- 
rity for  their  persons  and  properties,  as  well 
as  a. free  exercise  of  their  religion,  provided 
they  do  not  in  any  measure  cover,  or  attempt 
to  cover,  the  property  of  the  enemies  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  By  property  is 
to  be  understood,  all  goods  and  merchandise, 
now  on  shore.  And  to  render  any  farther 
explanation  on  this  head  unnecessary,  it  is 
required,  that  all  Danish  inhabitants,  and 
those  of  other  nations,  not  at  war  with  Great 
Britain,  shall  give  in,  when  called  upon,  and 
if  demanded,  on  oath,  a  strict  and  impartial 
account  of  all  property  belonging  to  the  ene- 
mies of  Great  Britain,  either  in  their  own 
possession,  or  within  their  knowledge,  there- 
by fully  securing  the  intention  of  this  article. 
— Art.  IV.  Anns  and  ammunition  to  be  de- 
livered by  a  commission  composed  of  officers 
of  both  parties  ;  also  the  magazines  and  pro- 
visions, and  what  else  may  be  found  in  the 
forts,  as  it  shall  be  found  to  day  according  to 


justice,  Mr  Cobbett,  in  the  spotlessness  of  j  returns  to  be  drawn  up. — Answer.  Agreed 
its  chastity,  should,  like  the  wife  of  Caesar,  j  to.- 
be  inaccessible  even  to  the  suspicion  of  a 
reproach  Shond  you  deem  the  present 
worthy  of  insertion  in  your  Register,  I 
shall  trouble  jou  with  some  further  remarks 
on  this  court  of  judicature. — I  am,  Sir,  6zc. 
30th  November,  180J\  Z. 


OFFICIAL   PAPERS. 

England. On  the  gth  of  Feb    1S0S,  the 

Capture  of  the  Danish  West  India  Islands 
was  announced  in  the  London  Gazette. — 
Tkejollowing  are  the  Articles  of  Capitu- 
lation. 

(Concluded  from  p.  4 1 6 .) 
Sir  Alexander  Cochrane,  Knight  of  the 
Bath,  and  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Na- 
val Forces  employed  at  Barbadoes  and  the 
Leeward  Islands,  on  the  part  of  his  Britan- 
nic Majesty,  and  Colonel  -Van  Scholten, 
Commandant  of  the  said  Danish  Islands,  on 
the  part  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Den- 
mark. 

Arr.  I.  The  islands  of  St.  Thomas  and  St. 
John's,  and  their  dependencies,  are  hereby 
placed  under  the  protection  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty — Answer.  War  being  declared  be- 
tween the  two  nations,  the  islands  of  St.Tho- 
masand  St.  John's,  and  their  dependencies, 
must  be  surrendered  to  the  forces  of  his  Bri- 
tannic Majesty. — Art.  II.  Military  honours 
are  to  be  shewn  at  the  surrender  :  the  offi- 
cers keep  and  continue  to  carry  their  swords. 
^-Answer.  Agreed  to. —Art.  Ill,  All    the 


•Art.  V.  All  Danish  officers,  and  the 
garrison,  to  be  conveniently  and  safely  con- 
ducted to  their  native  country;  and  those 
that  mi°ht  desire  to  proceed  via  America  or 
elsewhere,  to  be  provided  with  proper  pass- 
ports, or  to  remain  in  this  country  if  they 
wish. — Answer.  The  garrison  must  be  con- 
sidered as  prisoners  of  war,  and  conveyed  to 
Europe  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  every  in- 
dulgence shewn  them — Art.  VI.  No  mili- 
tary to  be  quartered  in  houses,  but  in  bar- 
racks and  proper  rooms  to  be  assigned  iythe 
burgher  council,  and  a  commission  appointed 
to  that  end. —  Answer.  Agreed  to;  but  the 
buildings  must  be  such  as  the  quarter  master 
general  approves  of. —  Art.  VII.  The  Danish 
laws  and  ordinances  to  remain  in  force  All 
courts  and  judicial  offices  to  be  occupied  by 
the  present  officers.  Delinquents  under  con- 
finement not  to  be  released  un  ti  1  thei  r  sen  tence 
is  passedand  enforced. — Answer  The  Danish 
laws.and  ordinances  shall  remain  in  force,  sub- 
ject to  the  pleasure  of  his  'Britannic  Majesty. 
The  judicial  offices  to  continue  occupied  by 
the  present  persons ;  but  they,  as  well  as  all 
civil  officers,  must  be  subject  to  the  appro- 
bation of  the  commanders  in  chief.  The 
latter  port  of  this  article  is  agreed  to  on  the 
same  condition..  An  English  customhouse 
will  be  established  on  the  s-  me  b.iii-  as  in 
the  British  colonies;— Art.  VIII.  Th.  king's 
and  public  treasuries,  a!!  public  book  1  eep~ 
ir.gs,  and  accounts,  arclneves  and  protocols 
remain  unmolested,  under  the  hands  of  the 
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respective  officers,  for  mutual  security  and 
■use. — Answer.  All  public  property,  and  all 
property  belonging  to  the  King  or' Denmark, 
or  to  his  government,  must  be  given  up  (to 
his  Britannic  Majesty),  and  all  public  papers 
and  records  must  be  submitted  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  British.  ■  The  records  and  papers 
will  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  proper  offi- 
ces.  Art.  IX.  His  Majesty  the  King  of 

Denmark,  having  advanced  loans  to  the 
planters,  the  said  planters  continue  to  pay  off 
according  to  the  method  r  guiated,  unto  his 
said  Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark,  who  re- 
tains the  right  of  mortgage  on  the  estates. — 
'Answer.  Answered  in  the  last  article  5  but 
any  sum  now  due,  shall  be  paid  without  de- 
lay, to  such  persons  as  shall  he  appointed  by 
the  commanders  in  chief  (subject  to  the 
pleasure  of  his  Britannic  Majesty). — Art.  X. 
No  inhabitant  shall  be  compelled  to  carry 
arms,  or  perform  duty,  when  he  has  made 
his  oath  of  neutrality. — Answer.  Agreed  to; 
but  they  will  ba  required" to  take  an  oath  of 
allegiance  .to  the  British  government,  ex- 
pressing that  they  will  not,  either  openly  or 
secretly,  do  any  thing  hos'ilc    to   the  British 

government. Art.  XI.    The   Americans 

shall  be  permitted,  without  constraint,  to 
export  the  produce  of  the  islands,  and  to 
provide  them  with  necessities.  The  inhabi- 
tants are   allowed   to    shin    their  produce  to 

America. Answer.  These  colonies  must 

trace  under  the  same  laws  as  govern  the 
British  West  India  islands. — Art.  XII.  The 
free  coloured  people  of  this  island  shall  be 
regarded  and  protected  as  heretofore  under 
the  Danish  government,  and  they  shall  not 
be  forced  to  do  any  military  duty. — Answer. 
The  Danish  free  coloured  people  will  be 
protected  as  heretofore,  and  will  not  be 
forced  to  do  any  military  duty  •' but  they 
must  take  an  oath  of  allegiance,  conformably 
to  the  tenth  article, — Art.  XI II.  In  the  ge- 
neral claims  of  Danish  and  neutral  property 
to  be  respected,  as  beldngingto  its  lawful 
owners,  is  also  comprehended  the  vessels 
and  all  property  afloat  in  the  harbours,  or 
what  might  arrive  during  the  time  the  Da- 
nish colonies  may  remain  in  the  possession  of 
his  Britannic  Majesty. — Answer.  Answered 
by  the  reply  to  the  third  article. — Art.  XIV. 
Slaves  to  remain  the  undisputed  property  of 
their  present  lawful  owners. — Answer.  Slaves 
being  property,  this  has  already  been  settled 

by  the  answer   to  the   third  article. -Art. 

XV.  The  poiice'of  this  island  continues  to 
perform  its  official  functions  with  the  same 
authority  as  under  the  Danish  government, 
and  according  to  the  laws,  and  usages  of  the 

country. Answer.  Thishas  already  been 

aii-zA-crtd  by  the  reply  to  '.he  seventh  article. 
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— Art.  XVI.  The  paper  money  issued  by  his 
Danish  Majesty  is  to  remain  in  circulation 
as  heretofore. — Answer.  Granted,  subject  to 
the  pleasure  of  his  Britannic  Majesty. — All 
the  forts,  military  posts,  and  vessels  of  war, 
must  be  given  up  as  soon  as  the  capitulation 
is  ratified  by  the  commanders  in  chief. 
Dated,  St.  Thomas,  Dec.  21,  1807. 

Articles  of  capitulation  for  the  surrender 
of  the  Danish  Island  of  Santa  Croix,  and  its 
dependencies,  entered  into  between  General 
Henry  Bowyer,  commander  of  the  land 
forces,  .and  Bear  AdnVral  the  Honourable 
Sir  Alexander  Cochrane,  Knight  ofthe  Bath, 
and  commander  in  chief  of  the  naval  forces 
employed  at  Barbadoes  and  the  Leeward 
Islands,  on  the  part  of  his  Britannic  Majesty, 
and  Governor  Liliienschiold,  of  the  said  Da- 
nish  island  and  dependencies,  on  the  part  of 
his  Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark. 

Art  I.  By  delivering  up  the  island,  all 
military  honours  are  to  be  given.  The  gar- 
rison to  march  out  with  their  arms,  ammu- 
nition, drums  beating,  and  flying  banners. 
The  troops  shall  on  no  account  whatsoever, 
be  considered  as  prisoners  of  war.  The  in- 
fantry and  cavalry  to  remain  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  1  heir  arms.  The  corps  of  ar- 
tillery to  keep  in  possession  two  field  pieces 
and  an  ammunition  waggon. — Ans>ver.  The 
garrison  shah  march  out  with  ail  the  honours 
of  war,  as  expressed,  and  the  officers  shall 
keep  th'eir  swords  5  but  all  must  be  prison- 
ers of  war,    and  all    arms,    except  officers' 

swords,  shall  be  faithfully  delivered  up. . 

Art.  II.  The  entire  military  force  shall  have 
liberty  to  remain  in  their  quarters  in  the 
island,  and  receive- their  usual  pay  and  vic- 
tuals, until  the  same,  through  suitable  means, 
and  upon  British  expence,  cat)  be  transport- 
ed to  some  convenient  place  in  Denmark,  in 
possession  of  his  Danish  Majesty.  None  of 
the  forces  to  be  permitted  to  enter  into  the 
British  service;  and  all  to  keep  possession 
of 'their  luggage  and  equipage.  Should  any 
of  the  officers  wish  to  go  to  America,  or  any 
other  neutral  country,  on  their  way  home, 
they  are  to  be  provided  with  passports  to 
that  effect,  and  they  will  be  permitted  to 
stay  two  months  in  the  island,  from  the  time 
this  capitulation  is  signed. — Answer.  The 
garrison  will  be  conveyed  to  England  as  soon 
as  ships  can  conveniently  be  provided,  and 
every  indulgence  will  be  shewn  tfcem.  Their 
pay  cannot  be  paid  by  the  British,  but  they 
will  receive  the  usual  rations  and  allowances 
issued  to  prisoners  of  war.  The  officers  and 
men  will  have  their  private  property*  pre- 
served to  them.  Passports  shall  be  given  to 
such  officers  as  may  require  them,  to  go  to 
America.     Those  officers'  who  wish   to  re~ 
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main  two  or  three. months,  shall  be  allowed, 
and  the  men  shall  be  quartered  as  long  as 
they  remain  on  the  island.  No  ether  an- 
swer can  be  given  to  this  article,  except  that 
the  officers  may  rely  upon  every  respect -and 

civility  being  shewn    to  them Art.  III. 

Those  military  officers,  who  wish  to  remain 

in   the    island,    are  permitted  to  do  so. 

Answer.  Agieed  to. — Art.  IV.  All  the  arms 
and  ammunition  to  be  delivered  up  by  a 
commission  of  officers  of  both  parties  ;  also 
the  royal  stores  and  provisions,  and  what  else 
of  his  majesty's  property  shall  be  found  in 
the  forts  ;  also  the  money  in  the  king's  trea- 
suries, all  according  to  the  specification 
which  is  to  be  made  as  soon  as  the  country 
is  surrendered. — Answer.  Agreed  to  ;  but  a 
bona  fide  account  supported  by  proofs  shall 
;be  given. Art  V.  All  churches  and  reli- 
gious congregations  shall  be  supported  in  j  but  subject  to  the  contsoul  of  his  Britannic 
their  respective  rights  and  privileges.—- —  Majesty's  governor. — They  may  remain  in 
Answer.  Agreed  to. --Art.  VI.  The  Danish  I  the  island,  or  quit  it,  as  they  please;  they 
laws  and  special  ordinances  of  this  country,  {  may  also  dispose  of  their  properties,  and  ap- 
shall  remain  in  full  and  uncontrolled  vigour      point  attornies  for  the  administration  of  the 


the  enemies  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.—* 
The  latter  part  oi  this  article  will  be  referred 
to  in  the  answer  to  article  XIII  — Art.  VIII. 
No  inhabitant  shall  be  compelled  on  any 
pretence  whatever  to  bear  arms  against  his 
Danish  Majesty,  or  any  other  power,  or  per- 
form  any  military  duty.  The  inhabitants 
are  to  keep  their  arms  and  ammunition  ; 
those  who  wish  to  remain  on  the  island, 
shall  swear  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality,  and 
those  who  may  wish  to  quit  it,  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  dispose  of  their  property,  or  to  ap- 
point attornies  for  the  administration  of  the 
ssme. — Answer.  The  inhabitants  shall  not 
be  compelled  to  bear  arms  against  his  Danish 
Majesty,  but  they  must  take  an  oath  of  alle- 
giance, binding  themselves  to  do  nothing 
hostile  against  the  British  government,  open- 
ly, or  secretly. — They  shall  keep  their  arms, 


and  execution  as  Hitherto  ;  and  justice  to  be 
administered  by  the  persons  now  in  office. 
The  appeal  from  the  upper  court,  to  go  as 
usual  to  the  high  court  of  justice  at  Copen 
hagen.  All  the  civil  officers  are  to  remain 
in  the  administration  of  their  respective  offi- 
ces The  police  of  this  island  is  to  be  ad- 
ministered as  hitherto,  with  the  same  autho- 
rity as  under  the  Danish  government,  ac- 
cording to  the  received  usages  of  the  island, 

and  by  the  same  persons. Answer.  The 

Danish  laws  and  ordinances  shall  remain  in 
full  force  until  the  peace.  The  same  officers, 
judicial  and  civil,  shall  remain  in  their  seve- 
ral places,  but  subject  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
.commander  in  chief. — The  appeal  from  the 
upper  courts,  must  go  to  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty in  council.  The  police  will  remain 
undisturbed,  and  exercised  by  the  same  per- 
sons. Art  VII.  All  private  property  be- 
longing to  persons  present  or  absent,  to  in- 
dividuals, or  bodies  corporate,  of  every  de- 
nomination, is  to  be  respected,  and  the  pro- 
prietors to  remain  in  full  and  uncontrolled 
possession  and  administration  of  the  same, 
by  themselves-,  or  by  their  attornies. — The 
inhabitants  of  this  island  are  to  have  it  in 
their  power  either  to  dispose  of  their  pro- 
duce here,  or  to  ship  it  to  England,  Ameri- 
ca, or  elsewhere. — Answer.-  All  Danish  pro- 
perty on  shore  (except  such  produce  as  may 
have  been  relanded  from  on  board  ship  since 
the  blfeckade  of  the  island;  and  such,  coffee 
tfie  produce  of  St.  Dominica  now  stored 
here)  shall  be  fully  secured  to  the  proprie- 
tors, provided  they  do  not  in  any  manner 
cover,  or  attempt  to  cover,  the  property  of 


same.— Art.  IX.  The  free  "people  of  colour 
shall  continue   to  enjoy  their   freedom  and 
property,  and  in  every  respect  to  be  treated 
as  the    other  inhabitants. — Answer.  Agreed 
1  to  ;   they  raking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
:  British  government. — Art.  X.  No  officer  or 
j  soldier   shall  be  biiletted  on  the  inhabitants, 
|  every  assistance  shall   be  given   to  procure 
j  proper  quarters. —  Answer.  Agreed   to;  but 
j  proper  quarters  shall  be  assigned  to  the  Bri- 
tish garrison,  which  shall  be  approved  of  by 

the  quarter  master  general  of  the  army.- 

Art.  XI.  The  loans  belonging  to  his  Danish 
Majesty,  are  to  be  considered,  as  they  reallv 
are,  private  property. — Answer.  All  proper- 
ty whatever,  which  in  any  way  belongs  to 
the  King  of  Denmark  must  be  surrendered 
to  his  Britannic  Majesty  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  ;  and  all  sums  now  due 
on  loans,  as  well  as  what  may  become  so, 
must  be  regularly  paid  to  commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  receive  the  same;  but  the  prin- 
ciples of  equity  which  have  governed  bis 
Danish  Majesty's  instructions  on  the  sub- 
ject, will  be  observed. Art.  XII.  All  pub- 
lic books,  archives,  and  registers  of  govern- 
ment, or  the  burgher  council,  and  all  other 
public  offices,  shall  be  held  sacred,  and  un- 
molested in  the  respective  offices,  under  the 

care    of    the  present    officers Answer. 

Agreed  to;  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the 
British  government. — Art.  XIII.  The  ports 
of  the  colony  shall  be  open  to  all  American 
and  all  other  neutral  vessels,  which  shall  be 
permitted  to  import  provisions  and  supplies, 
and  k>  export  sugar  and  rum,  and  other  colo- 
nial produce,  free  of  duties, The  inhabi- 
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tants  shall  enjoy  the  same  liberty  of"  impor- 
tation and  exportation  in  their  own  vessels, 
and  with  regard  to  the  payment  of  customs 
and  dunes  on  importation,  be  placed  on  a 
footing  with  the  most  favoured  British  colo- 
nies.— Answer  The  olony  must  trade  sub 
ject  to  ihe  British  laws,  as  in  force  in  the  Bri- 
tish West  India  islands,  and  shall  have 
whatever  advantages  are  allowed  to  the  most 

favoured  British  colony. Art.  XIV.   Mis 

Danish  Majesty  has,  for  the  use  of  this  and 
the  other  Danish  islands,  issued  a  certain  pa- 
per currency,  whereof  a  considerable  sum  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  community.  As 
such  paper  money  Lias  hitherto  passed,  to  the 
great  convenience  of  the  inhabitants,  it  is  to 
pass  hereafter  as  current  money,  as  Well  as 
joes,  dollars,  rials,  stive/*:;  and  no  altera  on 
to  be  made  in  their  respective  values. — An- 
swer. Agreed  to;  subject  to  the  pleasure  of 
his  Britannic  Majesty. — Arc.  XV.  Certain 
persons,  Danes,  having  engaged  in  a  danger- 
ous conspiracy,  for  the  purpose  of  subvert- 
ing, even  by  means  of  assassination,  the  ex- 
isting order  of  things,  the  enquiry -already 
instituted  is  to  proceed  against  the  per-  ins 
arrested,  and  such  others  as  may  hereafter 
be  detected  to  have  been  implicated,  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  the  colony  had  remained 
under  the  Danish  flag;  and  when  the  en- 
quiry is  at  an  end,  those  persons  are  to  be 
sent  to  Denmark  to  take  their  trials. — An- 
swer. Agreed  to  •  but  from  this  time  all  fur- 
ther proceedings  must  be  subject  to  the  final 
orders  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land.— Art.  XVI.  The  commanders  in  chief 
are  to  dispatch  immediately  two  swift  sailing 
vessels  toDenmark  with  copies  of  this  capitu- 
lation.— Answer.  The  commanders  in  chief 
will  forward  immediately  by  an  English  ship 
of  war  any  dispatcher  that  the  governor  may 
have  via  London. — * — The  forts  and  batteries 
shall  be  delivered  up  as  soon  as  these  articles 
are  ratified  by  the  commanders  in  chief. — . 
Dated,  Fredtrickstaclt,  Santa  Croix,  Dec. 
25,  J807. 

Portugal. — Proclamation  cf General Junot, 
1st  February,  Lisbon,  ISOtf. 
Inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal. — 
Your  interests  have  engaged  the  attention 
of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  and  King, 
our  master,  all  irresolution  ought  to  dis- 
appear ;  the  destinies  of  Portugal  are 
brightening,  and  her  future  happiness  is 
secured,  because  Nnpoleori  the  great  has 
taken  her  under  his  omnipotent  protection. — 
The  prince  of  Brazil,  by  leaving  Portugal, 
renounced  all  his  rights  and  sovereignty 
over  this  kingdom.  The  house  of  Braganza 
has   ceased    to    reign     in    Portugal  ;      the 
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Emperor   Napoleon    wills,     that 
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his  fine 
country  shali  be  governed  entirely  in  his 
name,  by  the  general  in  chief  of  his 
Army. — The  task  which  this  mark  of  the 
benevolence  and  confidence  oi  my  master 
inposes  on  me,  is  of  difficult  execution,  but 
1  hope  to  perform  it  in  a  proper  manner, 
supported  as  1  am  by  the  labour  of  the 
most  intelligent  men  of  this  kingdortii  and 
the  kind  disposition  of  its  inhabitants, —  I' 
have  formed  a  council  of  government  to 
enlighten  tne  with  regard  to  the  good  which 
I  must  do  ;  and  perennial  Administrations 
shall  be  appointed,  in  order  to  point  out  l 
me  the  means  of  improving  the  admi- 
nistration, and  establishing  order  and 
economy  in  the  management  of  (he  public 
wealth  I  shall  order  roads  to  be  made 
and  canals  formed,  to  facilitate  com- 
munication., and  to  cause  agriculture  and 
national  industry  to  flourish,  two 
branches  indispensibly  required  for  the 
prosperity  of  a  country,  which  it  will  be 
easy  to  restore  to  a  people,  enlightened'', 
persevering,  and  intrepid  — The  Portuguese 
troop,,  commanded  by  the  most  deserving 
of  their  ehvis,  will  soon  form  but  one 
family  with  the  soldiers  of  Marengo, 
Austerlitz,  Jena,  and  Friedlarid  ;  and  no 
rivalry  will  exist  between  them,  but  that 
of  valour  and  discipline. — The  public  re- 
venue, web  managed,  will  secure  to  every 
person  employed  in  its  administration, 
the  reward  of  his  labours  ;  and  public 
instruction,  that  only  source  of  the  civili- 
sation of  nations,  shall  be  diffused  through 
the  different  provinces,  and  Algrave  and 
upper  Beira  will  also  produce  their  Camoens. 
The  religion  of  your  forefathers,  the  same 
which  we  all  profess,  shali  be  protected  by 
the  same  hand  which  restored  it  to  the  vast 
French  empire,  free  from  the  superstition, 
which  disgraced  it  j  justice  will  be  equally 
administered,  freed  from  all  delays  and 
arbitrary  proceedings  which  degrade  it. — 
Public  tranquillity  shall  no  more  be  dis- 
turbed by  daring  high- way  robbers,  the 
offspring  of  idleness  ;  and  should  any  in- 
corrigible miscreants  be  found,  an  active 
police  shall  rid  the  country  of  them.  No 
hideous  beggars  shall  henceforth  offend  the 
eyes  of  the  industrious  inhabitants  of  this 
superb  capital,  nor  of  the  interior  of  the 
country  ;  workhouses  shall  be  erected  for 
that  purpose,  where  the  maimed  poor  shali 
find  an  asylum,  and  the  idle  be  employed 
in  labour  necessary  for  his  own  maintenance 
and  preservation. — Inhabitants  of  the  king- 
dom of  Portugal,  be  peaceful  and  without 
fear  ;  repel  the  instigations  of  those  who 
wish  to  lead  you  to  rebellion,  and  who  do 
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not  care  how  much  blood  is  shed  provided  ' 
it  be  the  blood  of  the  continent  ;  confide 
implicitly  in  our  exertions  for  your  welfare  ; 
you  will  reap  all  its  fruits.  Should  it  be 
necessary,  in  the  first  moment,  to  make 
some  sacrifices,  they  will  be  solely  required 
to  olace  the  government  in  a  proper  con- 
dition to  meliorate  your  fate.  They  are 
indispensably  necessary  for  the  sustenance 
of  a  large  army,  require!  for  the  execution 
of  the  vast  projects  of  the  Great  Napoleon. 
His  watchful  eyes  are  fixed  on  you,  and 
your  future  happiness  is  certain.  He  will 
love  you  as  much  as  his  French  subjects  : 
endeavour  to  deserve  his  favours  by  a  re- 
spectful conduct  and  submission    to  Ins  will. 


Portugal. — Decree  of  General  Juxot,  1st 
Ft'lrnarif,  1808. 
1.  The  kingdom  of  Portugal  shall  hence- 
forth be  entirely  governed  in  the  name  of 
his  Majesty  the  Emperor  and  King,  by  the 
general  in  chief  of  the  French  army  in 
Portugal. — 2.  The  council  of  regency  ap- 
pointed by  his  Roval  Highness  the  Prince 
of  Brazil,  became  -suppressed  from  the 
very  moment  that  the  said  Prince  left  the 
kingdom  of  Portugal. —  3.  There  shah  be 
a  council  of  government  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  the  general  in  chief,  composed 
of  a  secretary  of  state,  charged  with  the 
administration  of  the  interior  and  of  the 
linM-nces,  with  two  counsellors  of  govern- 
ment, one  of  which  shall  be  charged  with 
the  department  of  the  interior,  and  the 
other  with  that  of  the  finances  ;  further, 
of  a  secretary  of  state  charged  with  the 
v  ar  and  marine  department,  assisted  by 
cue  counsellor  of  government  charged  with 
the  war  and  marine  department  ;  and  of 
one  chancellor  of  government,  charged  with 
the  department  of  justice  and  religious 
worship,  wiih  the  title  of  Rsgedor.  There 
shall  be  a  secretary  general  charged  with 
the  archives. — 4.  All  the  Corregedores  in 
the  neighbouring  districts,  all  ordinary 
judges  and  justices,  civil  and  criminal;  in 
one  word,  all  the  public  officers  shall  be 
confirmed  in  their  places,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  such  dismissals  as  the  interest  of 
the  state  shall  render  necessary,  and  of  the 
changes  which  may  be  found  required  in 
the  various  appointments  they  hold,  and 
the  nature  of  their  functions. — 5.  M.  Her- 
man is  appointed  secretary  of  state,,  and 
charged  with  the  department  of  the  interior 
and  the  finances  ;  Don  Pedro  de  Mello  is 
nominated  chancellor  of  government  • 
M.  d'  Auvere  is  charged  with  tiie  department 
of  the  finances;  M.  Lhurte  is  appointed 
seeretary  of  state  for,  the- war  and   marine 
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department  ;  court  De  S.  Pais  is  nominated 
counsellor  of  government  for  the  department 
of  war  and  that  of  the  marine;  M.  Prin- 
cipal Castro  is  appointed  chancellor  of 
government  for  the  department  of  justice 
and  teligions  worship,  with  the  title  of 
Regedor  ;  M.  Vienez  Voublanc  is  appointed 
secretary  general. — ()'.  In  every  province 
there  shall  be  an  Administrator  general, 
with  the  title  of  Corregedor-Mor,  char- 
ged with  the  direction  of  all  the  branches 
of  administration  ;  he  shall  keep  a  watchful 
eye  over  the  interests  of  the  province,  point 
out  to  government  such  improvements  as 
it  shall  be  necessary  to  make,  as  well  with 
regard  to  agriculture  as  to  industry  in  ge- 
neral. He  is  to  correspond  on  the  above 
subject  with  the  secretary  of  state,  to 
whose  department  they  respectively  be- 
long, and  with  regard  to  such  matters  as 
concern  justice  or  religious  worship,  with 
the  Regedor.— There  shall  also  be  in  each 
province  a  general  officer,  charged  with, 
the  preservation  of  public  tranquillity  and 
order.  His  other  functions  shall  be  merely 
military,  but  on  public  festivals  and  so- 
lemn occasions  he  shall  be  placed  on  the 
right  of  the  Corregrdor-Mor. — There  shall 
be  a  Corregedor  Alar  in  the  province  of 
Es.tremadu.ra,  who  shall  ri.dtle  in  C  dim  bra, 
and  a  Corregedor-/', [or  in  Lisbon,  and  the 
districts  belonging  thereto,  which  shall  be 
defined  and  bounded  in  an  exact  manner. 


Portugal. — Decree  of  General  Janotj  dated 
Lisbon,  ls,t  February  ISOf. 
In  pursuance  of  his  imperial  Majesty's 
decree,  bearing  date  the  23d  December, 
ISO/,  in  the  name  of  his  said  Majesty,  we, 
the  governor  of  Paris,  first  aid-de-camp  of 
his  imperial  Majesty,  geueral-in -chief  of  the 
French  army  in  Portugal,  have  decreed  and 
do  decree  as  follow  : — Art.  J.  An  extraor- 
dinary war-contribution  of  forty  millions 
of  crusades,  shall  be  levied  on  the  kingdom 
of  Portugal.  The  contribution  of  twelve 
millions  of  crusades,  imposed  and  already 
discharged  since  the  arrival  of  the  French 
shall  be  setoff  from  the  present  contribution, 
and  be  accounted  for  by  our  receiver  gene-' 
ral. — II.  Towards  the  said  extraordinary 
contribution,  the  merchants,  bankers,  and 
holders,  of  rents  and  contracts  in  the  king- 
dom of  Portugal,  shall  pay  six  millions  of 
crusades,  through  the  intervention  of  the 
board  of  trade,  which  is  proportionally  to 
divide  the  said  sum  on  all  the  individual*,, 
according  to  the  fortune  which  they  are 
known  ..or  supposed  to  possess  ;  and  this 
contribution  shall  be  discharged  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  u — The  first  third   shah   bw 
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paid  the  10th  of  the  month  of  March  next 
ensuing  ;  the  second  third  shall  be  paid  the 
1st  of  May  ;  and  the  third  shall  be  paid  the 
1st  of  August. — III.  All  English  manufac- 
tures being  liable  to  confiscation  on  the  sole 
ground  of  their  origin,  shall  be  ransomed 
fay  the  merchants  who  possess  the  same,  and 
who  are  at  liberty  f*Q  dispose  thereof  as  they 
please,  by  paying  one  third  part  of  their 
value,  according  to  their  invoices.  The 
said  payment  shall  be  made  Jn- three  instal- 
ments, and  at   the  periods  fixed  in  the  pre- 
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the  present  year. — VITI.  In  fifteen  davr 
after  the  publication  of  the  present  decree, 
all  prelates  shall  be  bound  to  deliver  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  interior  and  of  the 
finances,  a  correct  return  of  their  yearly 
income,  which  lie  shall  cause  to  be  examin- 
ed .and  verified.  And  every  person  whose 
return  shall  be  found  incorrect,  shall  be  sen- 
tenced to  pav  double  the  amount  of  his  con- 
tribution. The  said  fine  shall  be  recovered 
our  of  the  property  of  the  offender  by  thtf 
readiest    means    of    execution. — IX.     The 


ceding  articles. — IV.  Ail  gold  and  plate  of  |  first  third  part  of  this  contribution  shall  be 


all  the  churches,  chapels,  fraternities  of 
the  city  of  Lisbon,  and  the  district  belong- 
ing thereto,  shall  be  carried  to  the  mint, 
received  by  the  treasurer  thereof,  under  the 
inspection  and  direction  of  the  director  of 
the  mint,  within  the  tertn  of  3 5  days.  In 
the  churches  no  silver  vessels  shall  remain, 
but  such  as  are  required  for  the  decent  ob- 
servance of  religious  worship,  and  of  those 
vessels  a  list  shall  be  delivered,  signed  by 
the  person  or  persons  who  are  charged  with 
the  custody  and  management  thereof.  The 
person  who  carries  the  same  to  the  mint, 
shall  receive  from  the  treasury  a  receipt,  in 
an  authentic  form,  for  the  articles  delivered. 
All  persons  convicted  of  fraud,  either  with 
regard  to  the  declaration  of  the  articles  ex- 
isting in  such  churches,  or  left  there, 
or  with  respect  to  any  like  articles  em- 
bezzled for  their  own  use,  shali  be  sen- 
tenced to  pay  four  times  the  value  of  the 
article  not  declared  or  embezzled. — V.  All 
the  articles  above  mentioned,  belonging  to 
churches,  chapels  and  fraternities  in  the 
provinces,  shall  be  delivered  at  the  houses 
of  the  receivers  of  tythes,  within  the  term 
of  fifteen  days,  on  the  same  condition  and 
penalties  mentioned  in  the  fourth  article. 
The  several  receivers  shall  give  authentic 
receipts  for  the  same,  and  send  the  articles 
received  to  the  mint  in  Lisbon,  the  treasurer 
of  which  is  to  give  them  a  proper  receipt 
for  the  same.  The  above  receivers  shall 
have  an  escort,  if  required. — VI.  The 
total  amount  of  the  value  of  the  said 
articles  shall  be  deducted  from  the  pre- 
sent contribution. — VII.  All  archbishops 
and  bishops  o\  the  realm,  all  prelates  and 
superiors  of  -religious  orders  of  both  sexes, 
the  regular  and  secular  congregations  which 
possess  landed  property,  or  capitals  placed 
out  on  interest,  shall  contribute  two-thirds 
of  their  annual  produce,  in  case  that  the 
latter 'does  not  exceed  sixteen  thousand  cru- 
sades :  should  it  exceed  sixteen  thousand 
crusades,  they  shall  contribute  three  fourths 
©f  the  said  produce  ;  they  shall,  however,  all 
lae  exempted  from  the  payment  ot  tithe*  in 


delivered  at  the  orhce  of  the  Receiver  Gene- 
ra] of  the  contributions  and  public  revenue 
of  Portugal,  within  the  term  of  one  month  - 
next  ensuing  the  publication  of  the  present 
decree,  by  the  prelates  above  mentioned 
residing  in  Lisbon  ;  and  within  the  tsrm  of 
six  weeks,  by  those  who  reside  in  the  pro- 
vinces.— X.  The  second  third  part  shall  be 
delivered  at  the  said  office  within  six  months 
next  ensuing  the  delivery  of  the  first  third, 
by  such  prelates  as  reside  in  Lisbon,  and 
in  one  month  after  the  first  delivery,  by 
those  who  reside  in  the  provinces. — XL  The 
last  one  third  part  shall  be  delivered  at  the 
said  office,  one  month  after  the  delivery  of 
the  second,  by  such  prelates  as  reside  in 
Lisbon,  and  three  months  after  the  second 
delivery  ,  by  such  prelates  as  reside  in  the 
provinces. — XII.  AH  persons  who  possess 
church  livings  of  000  to  QOO  milreis  per 
ahn  ,  shall  contribute  two-third  partsof  their 
annual  income,  and  should  such  livings  ex- 
ceedcjOO  milreis  per  annum,  they  shall  contri- 
bute  three  fourths  of  the  annual  produce  ; 
the  payment  thereof  shall  be  made  into  the 
chest  of  'he  ordinary  receiver  of  tithes  of 
the  district,  under  the  inspection  of  the 
respective  superintendantsof  tithes,  who  are 
to  examine  the  said  returns,  and  the  same 
penalties  shall  be  indicted  on  the  offenders. 
— XIII.  The  respective  receivers  of  tithes 
shall,  under  the  inspection  and  direction  of 
the  superlntendants,  deliver  within  the 
shortest  time  possible,  the  amount  of  the 
sum  by  them  received  into  the  chest  of  the 
Receiver-General  of  the  public  revenue  and 
contributions  of  Portugal.  — XIV.  All  the 
knights  commanders  of  the  three  military 
orders,  and  of  the  order  of  Malta,  shall 
contribute  two- thirds  of  the  produce  of  their 
commanderies,  in  the  installments  and  under 
the  penalties  above-mentioned,  with  regard 
to  the  prelates. — XV.  All  the  holders  of 
the  giants  of  the  Crown  shall  pay  double  the. 
amount  of  the  annual  contribution  which' 
has  hitherto  been  imposed  on  them.  The 
payment  and  delivery  thereof  shall  he- 
made    in    the    maimer    aforesaid.— XVI.' 
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All  the  proprietors  of  houses  situated 
in  Lisbon  and  in  the  district  belonging 
thereto,  shall  contribute  one  moiety  of 
the  annual  rent  for  which  they  have  let,  in 
case  of  their  being  let  •  and  should  the  pro- 
prietors inhabit  the  said  houses  themselves, 
one  moiety  of  the  rent,  to  be  determined  by 
valuation.  Payment  and  delivery  thereof 
shall  be  made  in  the  manner  above-mention- 
ed, and  under  the  same  penalties.  All  pro- 
prietors of  houses  situated  in  other  towns  and 
boroughs  of  the  kingdom  are  liable  to  the 
same  contribution,  payable  in  the  same  form, 
and  under  the  same  penalties.  —  XVII.  All 
proprietors  of  land,  shall  pay  this  year, 
double  the  amount  of  the  tithes  imposed  on 
them.  — XVIII.  For  all  horses,  mules,  and 
servants,  double  the  tax  shall  this  year  be 
paid  which  was  laid  on  them  by  former  re- 
gulations, and  the  amount  of  the  said  tax  so 
•doubled  shall  be  paid  at  once. — XIX.  All 
public  buildings  and  establishments,  which 
contribute  towards  the  expenditure  of  the 
police,  shall  this  year  pay  under  the  said  con- 
tribution a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  thereof 
—XX.  The  Sheriff  shall,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Senate,  make  a  proportional  re- 
duction of  the  contribution,  on  all  the 
companies  of  mechanics  and  tradesmen, 
whether  they  keep  open  shops  in  public 
places  or  elsewhere,  levying  the  sum  assessed 
by  prompt  execution,  applying  thern  to  the 
purpose  intended,  and  giving  proper  receipts 
to  those  who  have  paid  their  quota  of  the 
contribution.  The  Senate  will  cause  the 
total  amount  thereof  to  be  delivered  into  the 
chest  of  the  Receiver  General  of  the  con- 
tributions and  the  public  revenue  of  Por- 
tugal, every  eight  days  until  it  shall  be  en- 
tirely discharged. — XXI.  The  Senate  of  the 
city  of  Oporto  will  cause  the  amount  of  the 
contribution  to  be  levied  in  the  same  manner 
in  the  city  of  Oporto  and  in  the  district  be- 
longing thereto.  And  the  said  senate  is 
further  charged  to  compel  all  magistrates  of 
all  other  places  in  the  north  to  do  the  same, 
the  northern  provinces  being  in  this  case 
only  subjected  to  the  said  senate. — XXII. 
The  boar<!  of  public  welfare  is  to  make, 
under  the  inspection  of  the  Royal  Exchequer,, 
a  similar  requisition  on  such  ships  as  shall  be 
found  without  the  jurisdiction  of  the  senate, 
observing  in  point  of  payment  and  delivery 
the  forms  and  penalties  above-mentioned. — 
XXII T.  The  General  in  chief  being  desirous 
to  indemnify  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of 
Beira  for  what  they  have  suffered  from  the 
march  of  the  army  through  that  province, 
orders,  that  the  boroughs  and  villages  situa- 
ted between  the  Tejo  ani  the  road  of  Satra- 
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terra,  See.  shall  be  exempted  from  the  pay- 
ment of  the  two  first  thirds  of  the  present 
contribution,  and  from  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  21st  article.  The  boroughs' 
and  villages  situated  on  the  road  to  Lisbon, 
shah  enjoy  the  same  exemption.  Land.)' 
belonging  to  knights  commanders,  to  holders 
of  grants  of  the  crown,  and  to  other  persons, 
pointed  out  in  the  7lh  article,  shall  not  b« 
included  in  the  disposition  of  the  present 
article. — XXIV.  The  Secretary  of  Slate  of 
the  interior  and  of  the  Finances,  is  charged 
with  the  execution  of  the  present  Decree,, 
which  shall  be  printed  and  posted  throughout 
the  whole  kingdom. 


Austria. — Declaration  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  against  England  :  dated  Vienna, 
February  13th,  ILOy. 

During  the  war  which  was  concluded  by 
the  peace  of  Tilsit,  his  imperial  royal  rnd 
apostolic  majesty  has  continually  endeavour- 
ed to  impress  the  belligerent  powers  with 
the  motives  which  ought  to  induce  them 
to  concur  in  endeavouring  to  insure  a  ge- 
neral pence.  The  court  of  Vienna  from 
that  time  declared  its  sentiments  to  the 
Cabinet  of  St.  James's,  and  the  imperial 
envoy  at  London,  PMnce  Stahremberg, 
received  formal  and  pressing  instructions. 
But  as  the  British  ministry,  in  an  answer 
to  these  written  communications  declared 
that  its  answer  must  depend  on  its  allies, 
the  salutary  propositions  of  Austria  could 
not  but  be  considered  as  disregarded,  and 
soon  after  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  was  con- 
cluded, by  wh'ich  the  interests  of  the  con- 
tinent were  regulated,  without  the  par- 
ticipation cf  Great  Britain.  His  imperial 
royal  and  apostolic  majesty  continued, 
nevertheless,  convinced  of  the  utility,  ar.d 
even  of  the  necessity,  of  a  general  pacifi- 
cation ;  and  this  conviction  afforded  him 
new  motives  for  renewing  his  pressing 
representations  to  the  court  of  London. — 
in  July,  soon  after  the  signing  of  the  pence, 
the  Prince  of  Stahremberg  again  received 
orders  to  induce  the  British  ministry  to 
enter  into  a  negociaticn  with  France,  in 
order  that  the  continental  pence  might  be 
connected  with  and  confirmed  by,  a 
maritime  peace ;  but  these  propositions. 
were  not  more  successful  than  the  former 
had  been,  and  the  answer  of  England  was 
evasive. — His  majesty,  however,  thought 
it  right  to  return  10  a  subject  of  the  most 
material  influence  on  the  general  system 
of  Europe,  as  well  as  the  prosperity  of 
the  Austria:)  provinces  in  particular.     Prince 
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Stahremberg  was,  therefore,  for  the  third 
time,     directed,     in    September,     JS07,    to 
make    some    farther   overtures,    connected 
■with    the  former  measures  of  the  court   of 
Vienna.       But  before   his    majesty's    am- 
bassador reported  the  result  of  his  commu- 
nication,    1  he  Court   of     London  declared 
its  sentiments,  with    regard    to  a    maritime 
peace,  in  su  positive  a  manner,  recusing,  at 
the   .same    time,    the   mediation    of  Russia, 
making    an    attack    on    Copenhagen,    and 
seizing  the    Danish  fleet,  without  assigning 
any  satisfactory    cause     of     these    violent 
measures,  nay  endeavouring  :o  justify  those 
proceedings,      their   infringements  of     the 
unquestionable    rights    of    neutral   powers, 
by  official  declarations,   which    so   evidently 
clashed    with    the     principles    adopted    by 
other  givat  powers,  that  it   was  impossible 
not   to    perceive   in   the  course  pursued  by 
the  British  minister,  a  disposii ion  to  remove 
the  possibility  of  peace  to  a  greater  distance, 
and  not  to  listen  to  whatever  had  any  tenden- 
cy to  restore   the    tranquillity  of  Europe. — 
The  impression  which  this  conduct,  destruc 
tive  of  all  the  {fopes  which  his  Majesty  had 
Fondly  conceived,  made  on  him,  was  as  deep 
as  it  was  painful  ^Without  waiting  for  the 
farther. reports  of  Prince  Stahremberg,  orders 
still    moee  ..urgent   and   more   positive  were 
sent  him,  Mian  he  had  before  received.  These 
in  tractions,  bearing  date  the  30th  October, 
contained,  1st,  a  recapitulation  of  all  former 
transactions,  end  directed   him  'to   represent 
to  the  Cabinet  of  St.  James's,  in  the.  strongest 
colours,  the  unavoidable  consequences  of  its 
conduct,  and    to  insist,    in   tin:  most  earnest 
manner,  on  an  op*m  declaration    of  its  real 
sentiments,   with    regard   to   peace,   and   to 
svail  himself  of  all  possible  means  to  le-^d  it 
both  10  sentiments  of  moderation,  fitted  for 
the  present  situation,  ami  meeting  the  wish- 
es of  Europe.  —  The  dispatches   closed  with 
the  precise  orders — "  to  apply  once  more 
on  this  subject  in   an  official    manner  to  his 
Britannic  Majesty's    Minister    for   Foreign 
Affairs,  and  to  make  to  him  the  formal  pro- 
posal to  enter  into  tiegociations  for  a   mari- 
time peace,  on  such  principles  as  answered 
the  interests   of  all   the   powers  concerned, 
ind  as  a  provisional  proof  of  his  pacific  dis- 
position, to  desist  from  the  measures  pursued 
aganast  Denmark,  and  retract  the  declaration 
which  accompanied  them.  Should  the  Court 
of  St.  James's  reject  these  proposals,  or  pur- 
posely protract  giving   any  answer,    Prince 
Stahiemberg    was   directed    to  demand  his 


passports  and  leave  London  with  every  per- 
son belonging  to  the  embassy. — It  was  the 
Emperor's  will  that  the  above  instructions 
should  be  restricted  to  such  points  of  general 
interest,  as  were  most  likely  to  move  the  Bri- 
tish cabinet  to  receive  his  proposals  with  at- 
tention and  kindness  j  and  if  his  Imperial 
Majesty  ordered  no  complaints  to  be  inserted 
of  the  numerous  violations  of  his  right,  as  a 
neutral  power,  violations,  with  regard  to 
which  his  Majesty  had  not  been  able  to  ob- 
tain the  least  redress  or  compensation,  the 
reasons,  no  doubt,  will  be  obvious,  which  in- 
duced his  Majesty  to  pass  by  in  silence  what- 
ever concerned  his  personal  interest. His 

Imperial  Majesty's  amba~sador  in  London 
could  but  execute  the  positive  orders,  which 
he  received  from  Vienna,  to  their  full  extent. 
But  being  of  opinion  that  he  might  yet  in- 
dulge an  hope  of  being  able  to  prevail  on  the 
English  ministry  to  shew  more  pacific  senti- 
ments towards  France,  he  resolved  to  ex- 
press, at  first,  part  only  of  his  orders  in  a 
note,  which  he  addressed  to  Mr.  Canning  on 
the  20th  November.  The  Secretary  of  State 
answered  that  note  by  a  mere  repetition  of 
the  deck  ration  made  to  Austria  since  the 
month  of  April,  1807.  As  all  farther  re- 
presentations wer#j  >y;  ■■  dently  ineffectual., 
a  final  notifies  ,  •  sent  on  the  22d  De- 

cember to  Prince  I  ihremberg,  which  re- 
peated the  order  of  tiic  30th  October,  and 
directed  him,  before  his  departure,  to  give  in 
a  note  explaining  circumstantially  the  mo- 
tives of  the  Court  of  Vienna  towards"  that  of 
London.  These  dispatches,  however,  did 
not  arrive  in  London  t;3i  Prince  Stahremberg 
had  applied  for,  and  received,  his  passes,  qnd 
be  no  longer  could  have  communication  with 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  deliver  in  the 
note  which  had  been  transmitted  to  him. — 
This  representation,  which  is  confined  to  the 
official  communications  that  have  passed  be- 
tween the  two  governments,  is  sufficient  to 
shew  that  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Jones's  cannot 
mistake  the  causes,  nor  the  motives  which 
have  induced  his 'Apostolic  Majesty  to  break 
off  the  connection,  which  has  hitherto  ex- 
isted between  Austria  and  Great  Britain. — 
The  Emperor,  nevertheless,  wishes  to  see 
the  moment  arrive,  when  the  Court  of  Lon- 
don, sensible  of  its  true  interests,  shall,  with 
calmness  and  justice,  judge  of,  and  compare, 
the  situation  of  England,  with  that  of  the 
other  powers,  and  thereby  enable  his  Majes- 
ty to  renew  with  it  his  former  friendly  con- 
nections. 
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"  The  Secretary  of  this  State"  [J.Alex.  Dallas,  Secretary  of  Pennsylvania]  "  possessed  great  influence 
fi  in  the  popular  Society  of  Philadelphia,  which,  in  its  turn,  influenced  thos't  of  other  slates;  of  couite 
"  he  merited  attention,  It  appears,  therefore,  that  thee  men,  wr.b  other:,  unknown  to  me,  all  having, 
*'  without  doubt,  Randolph  [the  Secretary  of  State]  at  their  head,  were  balancing  to  decide  on  the  part 
"  they  should  take.  Two  or  three  days  before  the  proclamation"  [pVoclan  attcn  against  tbe-insurgents]  "  was 
*'  published,  and  of  course  before  the  cabinet  had  resolved. en  its  measures,  Mr.  Randolph  came  to  sea 
".  me  with  an  air  of  great  eagerness,  and  made  to  me  the  overtures,  of  which  I  biwe.given  you  an  ac- 
"  count  in  my  No.  6.  .Thus,  with  some  thousands  of  dollars,  the  French  republic  could  lave  decided  on. 
civil  war,  or  on  peace  !  Thus,  the  consciences  of  the  pretended  patriots  of  America  have  already  their 
"  prices  !  It  is  very  true  that  the  certainty  of  these  conclusions,  painful  to  be  drawn,  will  for  ever  etcist 
*<  in  our  archives !  What  will  be  the  old  age  of  this  government,  if  it  is  thus  early  decrepid  ?" Dis- 
patch of  ike  French  Envoy,  Fauchet,  to  the  French  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  written  from  Philadel- 
phia, in  1794. 
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SUMMARY  OF  POLITICS. 

Orders  in  Council. 1   return    once 

more  to  this  subject  for  the  purpose  of  an- 
swering my  correspondent,  whose  letter  will 
be  found  immediately  below,  and  who  seems 
very  angry  at  what  has  been  said,  in  the  Re- 
gister, respecting  the  American  States.-; 

In  giving  my  readers  a  description  of  the 
nature  and  tendency  of  the  Orders  in  Coun- 
cil, I  stated,  in  page  336  of  this  volume,  that 
the  late  ministers  had  .declared  to  the  neu- 
tral powers,  that  if  they  submitted  to  the 
audacious  principle  openly  proclaimed  by 
France,  that  Lngland  would  retaliate,  and 
would  have  an  undoubted  right  so  to  do.  I 
added:  ^?vthe  neutrals  do  submit,  for  neither 
"  of  tliem  make  any  public  remonstrance, 
"  or  protest,  against  the  decrees  of  France." 
This  assertion  my  correspondent-  says  I  make 
"  in  the  face  of  the  notorious  fact,  of  the 
et  immediate  explanation  of  the  French  de- 
"  cree,  given  by  the  French  minister  of  ma- 
"  rine,  Dacrcs,  to  the  American  envoy  at 
'•'  Paris."  That  I  had  no  wish  to  disguise 
the  fact  of  this  explanation  is  evident,  be- 
cause 1  mentioned  it,  in  the  article  referred 
to,  and  in  fife' very  next  page  to  that  whence 
nay  correspondent  has  extracted  what  he  is 

pleased  to  regard  as  a  false  assertion^ It 

is  true,  that  the  American  envoy  did  address 
a  note  to  the  French  minister  of  marine,  re- 
presenting to  him,  that  the  decree,  if  acted 
upon,  with  regard  to  America,  would  be  a' 
violation  of  the  treaty  existing  between  her 
and  France;  but,  was  this  a  '*  public  re- 
monstrance,  or  protest,  against  the  decree  ?" 
It  was  a  claim  of  exemption  from  the' effects 
of  its  operation,  merely  upon  the  ground  of 
a  particular  previous  compact,  and  no't  upon 
that  of  the  decree  being  founded 'Upon  a  ty- 
rannical principle,  and  being  a  thing  to  be 
opposed  on  grounds  independent  of  all  parti- 
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cular  convention.     And  what  was    the  an- 
swer of  Dacns?  What  was  the  famous  ex- 
planation, which  satisfied  the  American  Pre- 
sident, and  which,   it  was  wished,  should  sa- 
tisfy us?  Why,  the  answer  was,  that  the  de- 
cree would  pioduce  no  violation  of  the  treaty 
between    Fiance    a -nil' America ;    leaving  ic' 
quite  undecided  whether   the  decree  would 
be  enforced,  or  not.     The  decree  remained 
unrepealed;  it    contained"/' no    exceptions; 
and,  if  it  was  not  executed,  witjh  regard  to 
America,   this  exception  in   tjge  execution 
was,   undoubtedly,   owing  to '^conviction, 
that  to   execute    it  would  'be  injurious  to 
France.     The  principle,  however,  remained 
the  same  ;"  the  insult  to  England  the  same  ; 
and  the  acquiescence  of  America  the  same; 
as  far  as  related   to  England,    the  relaxation, 
of  France  has  been  obtained  for  the  mutual 
benefit  of  France  and  America  only.     Ame- 
rica was  a  neutral  power  ;  but  not  the  only 
•one.     She  had  no  right  to  sacrifice  the  inte- 
rests of  the  other  neutrals  to  her  own  selfish 
purposes.     She  made  no  remonstrance,  that 
has  ever  come  to  light,  against  the  principle 
of  the  French  decree  ;  she  submitted  to  the 
principle;    she    tacitly    acknowledged,  that 
France   had  a  right  to  declare  England  in  a 
state  of  blockade,  and  to  place  her  under  an 
interdict,  and  merely  pleaded  for  an  exemp- 
tion, as  far  as  she  was  concerned,  upon  the 
ground   of  her  treaty  with    France.      The 
French  minister  gave  a  vague  answer  ;  and, 
it  is  well  worthy  of  remark,  that  even  this 
answer  never  was   made   public,  until  th$ 
Orders  in  Council  began  to  make   their  ap- 
pearance.    The  fact   obviously  enough  ap- 
pears  to  have  been  this :    the.  decree,  the; 
conqueror's  decree',  issued  from  Berlin,  was 
intended  for  general  and  indiscriminate  ope- 
ration ;  but,  the  Americans  ha\ing  succeeded 
in  convincing  France,  that  such  operation 
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would  be  finally  more  injurious  to  France 
than  to  England,  France  relented  as  to  the 
execution  of  the  decree  ;  and  the  letter  of 
Dacres  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  thing  contrived 
between  him  and  the  American  envoy.  But, 
the  letter  of  the  decree  remained  j  the  in- 
sult remained  entire ;  and  the  execution 
took  place,  wherever  it  was  thought  to 
work  more  injury  to  England  than  to  France. 
Thus  France  was  to  issue  a  general  prohibi- 
tory decree  against  the  commerce  between 
England  and  neutral  states,  which,  no  one 
can  deny,  gave  England  a  right  to  retaliate 
by  a  measure  also  general  ;  but,  France  rind- 
ing that  there  wis  one  neutral,  whom  it 
would  be  to  her  interest  to  exempt  from  the 
execution  of  the  decree,  she  giants  such  an 
exemption,  and,  thereupon  that  neutral 
comes  and  says,  "  France  exempts  me,  and 
"  so  must  you."  "  No,"  say  we,  "  the 
'*  decree  is  general,  and  general  must  be  the 
"  retaliation.  It  is  the  interest  of  France  to 
"  make  an  exception  in  your  favour  ;  but 
ft  such  is  not  the  interest  of  England.  There 
"  is  no  way  for  you  to  avoid  the  effects  of 
,c  our  retaliation,  other  than  that  ofprevail- 
"  ing  upon  France  to  repeal  her  general  de- 
"  cree,  against  the  principle  of  which  you 
e<  have  made  no  complaint,  that  we  hear  of, 
"  even  in  private.  You  have  tacitly  ap- 
"  proved  of  that  principle ;  and,  as  France 
"  has  been  the  sole  judge  of  the  exceptions 
"  for  herself  to  make,  you  must  allow  us  to 
"  exercise  a  similar  judgment.''     Could  any 

thing  be  more  just,   or  reasonable? My 

correspondent  says,  that  my  assertion,  rela- 
ting to  the  submission  of  America  was  made 
also  "  in  the  face  of  the  notorious  fact,  that, 
"  down  to  the  date  of  our  Orders  in  Coun- 
"  cil,  no  American  vessel  has  been  con- 
"  demned,  and  only  two  captured,"  in  vir- 
tue of  the  French  decree.  If  this  fact  be 
true,  the  statements  of  Sir  William  Scotr  are 
false,  which  I  do  not  believe  ;  and  I  well 
know  that  a  ship  of  ours,  which  re-captured 
an  American  vessel,  taken  under  the  Berlin 
decree,  obtained  salvage  in  our  court  of  Ad- 
miralty, which  might,  indeed,  be  one  cause 
of  Dacres's  explanation.  Besides,  Lord 
Ho  wick,  long  ago,  informed  our  minister  in 
America,  that  "  His  Majesty  had  learnt, 
"  that,  in  some  instances,  the  decree  had 
"  been  carried  into  execution."  But,  I  ex- 
pressly said,  in  the  article,  of  which  this 
American  complains,  that  "  it  was  of  no 
"  consequence,  whether  there  had,  or  had 
'•'  not,  been  any  instance,  wherein  the  de- 
"  cree  had  been  carried  into  execution." 
The  decree  existed,  and,  if  no-captures  took 
place  in   consequence  of  it,   the  cause  was, 
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but  the  inability  of  France  to  execute  the 
decree,  in  that  way.  In  other  respects,  how- 
ever, she  had  the  power  to  execute,  and,  if 
we  are  to  retaliate,  we  are  not  to  make  the 
exceptions  that  suit  her  ;  that  is  to  say,  to 
forbear  to  retaliate  there  only,  where  she 
has  not  the  power  of  execution,  and  where 
only  we  have  that  power.  Lord  Howick 
Calls  upon  America  to  resist  the  pretensions 
of  France,  and  declares  the  king's  undoubted 
right  of  retaliation,  unless  such  resistance 
take  place.  No  resistance  takes  place ;  a 
submission  to  the  principle  of  the  decree 
does  takes  place  ;  and  an  attempt  is  made  to 
evade  our  retaliation  by  an  underhand  cor- 
respondence between  the  American  envoy 
and  the  French  minister  of  marine,  kept  a 
profound  secret,  as  far  as  I  have  observed, 
until  our  Orders  in  Council   began  to  make 

their    appearance. This   American  tells 

us,  that  to  refuse  to  pay  implicit  credit  to 
the  explanation  ot'  Dacres  is  "  to  pretend  to 
"  know  better  than  the  Doctor ;  for,  one 
"  would  aaturally  suppose,  that  the  opinion 
"  of  a  French  minister,  on  a  French  decree 
"  (and  still  more  the  uninterrupted  course  of 
"  acting  thereupon)  was  of  more  authority 
"  than  the  opinion  of  an  English  lawyer." 
So,  because  it  is  I  who  write  a  letter,  saying 
that  I  have  seen  a  black  horse  to-day,  ano- 
ther man  is  to  believe,  that  my  words  mean, 
that  I  have  not  seen  a  black  horse  to-day, 
merely  because  I  find  it  convenient  to  say. 
that  my  words  have  no  such  meaning.  Ac- 
cording to  this,  no  written  instrument  of  any 
sort  could  possibly  carry  any  fixed  and  deter- 
minate sense.  The  decree  prohibits  all 
trade  between  England  and  neutral  states ;  it 
prohibits  all  communication  between  them; 
it  lays  England  under  a  commercial  interdict; 
it  makes  no  exceptions  ;  it  neither  calls  for 
nor  admits  of  explanation.  But,  because 
America  and  France  find  it  to  be  their  inte- 
rest to  make  an  explanation  as  to  the  exe- 
cution of  it,  we  are  to  admit  of  that  expla- 
nation, upon  the  principle,  that  those  who 
have  issued  the  decree  must  best  understand 
its  meaning.  When  the  poor  fellow,  who 
went  to  America  in  search  of  liberty,  was 
going  to  the  jail  where  he  expired  for  having 
written  what  was  called  a  libel  upon  Mr. 
Jefferson,  he  found,  alas!  that  his  meaning 
was  left  to  the  opinion  of  others,  and  that  he 
was  not  himself  to  be  the  interpreter  of  it, 

As  to  the  "  uninterrupted  course  of 

"  acting  upon  this  French  minister's  opi- 
"  nion,"  that  has  been  before  accounted  for. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  this  Ame- 


rican lays  no  weight  upon  the  circumstance, 

that  oltier  parts  of  the  decree  were  rigorously 

aot  any  resistance,  on  the  part  of  America,     executed;  9tich   parts    as  Napoleon    could. 
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cause  to  be  executed  without  injury  to  him- 
self.    A  defender  of  Mr.  Jefferson  says:  it 
was  not  for  America   to  commence  knight 
errant,  and  contend  with  France  for  the  in- 
terests of  other  neutrals.     That  was  not  ex- 
pected of  her,  it  is  true  ;   but,   if  she  chose 
not  to  do  it ;  if  she  chose  to  acquiesce  in  the 
principle   of  the  decree,  upon  the  condition 
that  she  should  be  exempted  from   its    inju- 
rious effects,  that  could  be  no  reason  for  our 
exempting  her  in  the  execution  of  any  mea- 
sure of  retaliation,  which  we  might  think  it 
right  to  adopt.     France  exempted   her  upon 
the  ground  of  self-interest ;  no  such  motive 
could  we  perceive  for  an  exemption.     On 
the   contrary,  we  found  her  as  hostile  to- 
wards us  as  her  means  of  hostility  would  al- 
low her  to  be.     We  found  her  with  a  non- 
importation act,  passed  in  order  to  punish  us 
for  not  giving  up  to  her  a  right,  the  exercise 
of  which  was  essential  to  the  preservation  of, 
not  our  naval  superiority,  but  of  our  navy  it- 
self.    If  America  will  so  act  as  to  make  it 
our  interest  to  exempt  her  from  the  effect  of 
our  maritime  regulations,    we    shall  then, 
doubtless,  be  ready  to  exempt  her,  as  France 
did  ;  but,  until  then,  I  hope  we  shall  not. — 
No:  it  was  not  feelings   of"  contempt," 
that  the  "  empty   blockade"  was  calculated 
to  inspire.     It  was  feelings  of  indignation, 
■nd   of  just    vengeance,   not   only  against 
France,  but  against  every  power,  who,  either 
by  direct  or  indirect  means,  gave  their  sanc- 
tion to  the  abominably  insolent  principle  of 
the  Berlin  decree.     It  was  not  the  loss  of 
commerce,  but  the  loss  of  character,  which 
we  should  have  sustained,  by  leaving  that 
sanction  unpunished.     We  were  called  upon 
.  by  every  motive,  which,  under  such  circum- 
stances,   ought  to  animate  a  nation,   to  con- 
vince the  world,  that  every  state,  who  dared 
to  insult  us,  would  rue  the  effects  of  its  con- 
duct.  What    resemblance     Ls    there,    I 

would  ask,  between  the  Berlin  decree  and 
the  wearing  of  the  title  and  arms  of  the 
kingdom  of  France,  by  the  king  of  England? 
A  title  that  had  been  won  by  our  ancestors, 
who  really  conquered  and  who  really  go- 
verned France,  and  which  title  was  as  much 
our  property  as  the  name  of  any  man  is  his 
property.  AIL  the  world  knew,  that  it 
aimed  no  insult  against  France  ;  that  it  was  a 
mere  record,  or  memorial,  of  deeds  long 
passed.  Can  the  same  be  said  of  a  decree, 
which  was  professedly  intended  to  cut  Eng- 
land off  from  all  connection  with  the  rest  of 
the  world,  until  the  day,  when  she  would 
submit  her  neck  to  the  yoke  of  France.  This 
American,  under  the  influence  of  that  unna- 
tural and  base  partiality,  pervading  the  minds 
©f  so  many  of  his  countrymen,  thinks  it  was 
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a  "  galling  yoke"  that  the  French  submitted 
to  in  permitting  us  to  wear  the  arms  and  re- 
gal title  of  France  ;  but,  he  seems  to  think 
very  little  of  the  yoke,  which  Napoleon  has 
pledged  himself  to  make  us  wear,  and,  as  a 
preparatory  step  to  which,  he  was  endea- 
vouring to  place  us  under  an  interdict. > 

This   correspondent  charges   me   with  "  a 
gross  mistatement  of  a  plain  matter  of  fact ;" 
and  then  he  states,  with  truth,  perhaps,  that 
what  I  said,  in  page  337,  respecting  a  rise  in 
the  rate  of  insurance,  which  would  naturally 
be  occasioned  by  the  Berlin  decree,  was  in- 
correct.    My  statement  related  not  to  "  a 
plain    matter  of  fact."     It  related  to  what 
would,  in  my  opinion,  naturally  be  the  case  ; 
it  was  calculated  upon  "  the  danger  of  cap- 
ture in  consequence  of  the  French  decree  j" 
but,    if  the  secret  understanding   between 
France   and  America  was  made  known  in 
America,  then  there  would,  of  course,  be  no 
such    consequence.     This    gentleman    has, 
however,   blinked  the   matter ;  for,  though 
what  he  has  said    may  be  true,  with  regard 
to  ships  and  cargoes  coming  from  America, 
can  he  prove  that  it  was  so  with  respect  to 
ships  and  cargoes  going  from   England  to 
America  ?  If  he  can  show,   that  the  decree 
had  no  effect  upon  the  rate  of  insurance  as 
to  such  properly,  I  shall  think  that  the  mer- 
chants concerned   had   a  contempt  for  the 
power  of  France}  but,  I  shall  not,   even  in 
that  case,  think  that  we  ought  to  have  ex- 
empted   America  from    the  effects  of  out 
commercial  regulations,  seeing  that  she  had 
not  resisted  the  principle  of  the  French  de- 
cree, but  had  tacitly  acquiesced  in  the  light 
of  France,   generally   speaking,   to  declare 

England  to  be  in   a  state  of  blockade. 

The  conclusion  of  the  letter  of  this  *'  Ame- 
rican Merchant"  contains  the  following  as- 
sertion :  "  You  conceive  yourself  to  have 
"  been  personally  ill-treated  in  the  United 
"  States,  and,  it  is  currently  reported,  tl  at 
"  you  said  to  a  feilow-passcngf-r  with}oi 
"  to  England,  that  you  hated  the -United 
"  States,  and  that,  if  ever  an  opportu- 
"  nity  occurred  to  blow  up  the  flame 
"  of    discord  between    the   two  countries, 

"  you  would  make  the  most  of  it."' That 

I  was  most  unjustly  and  basely  treated  in  the 
American  States,  and  by  two  of  the  govern- 
ments of  that  country,  is  a  fact  pre; ty  well 
known  to  every  person,  who  reads  or  hears 
much  about  America;  that  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Quakers  of  Pennsylvania,  many 
other  individuals  in  that  State,  and  the  people 
of  New  England)  I  hate  the  United  States 
and  all  their  mean  and  hypocritical  system 
of  rule,  I  have  a  thousand  times  declared  in 
print  as  well  as  in  conversation  :   and  1  hav« 
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farther  frequently  declared,  (hat,  if  I,  or  any 
one  most  d(  ar  to  me,  were  destined  to  lose 
my  or  his  life  in  a  just  war,  I  knew  of  no 
case,  in  which  that  life  would  be  lost  with 
so  little  regret,  on  my  part,  as  in  demolish- 
in^  the  towns  of  America  and  in  burying 
their  unprincipled  inhabitants  under  the  rub- 
bis':.  But,  that  I  ever  said,  that  I  would 
avail  myself  of  ap  "  opportunity  to  blow  up 
«••  the  flame  of  discord  between  the  two 
"  countries/'  is  a  falshood  ;  and,  if  the  au- 
thor of  this  charge  had  been  any  thing,  no 
matter  what,  but  an  American,  by  birth  or 
adoption,  he  /ould  not,  particularly  after 
the  invitativ  u  contained  in  my  last  Register, 
have  been  so  mean,  so  detestably  cowardly, 
as  to  have  suffered  this  charge  to  come  forth 

unsupported    by    a    name. Those   who 

have  thought  it  worth  their  while  constantly 
to  read  tins  publication,  can  scarcely  fail  to 
remember  what,  I  think,  must  convince 
them  of  the  falshood  of  this  pretended  re- 
port, Many  ar*  the  occasions,  upon  which 
I  have  thought  it  right  to  point  out  what  I 
thought  likely  to  secure  the  good  will  of 
America  ;  and  especially  have  I  recom- 
mended the  sending  of  persons  of  high  rank 
as  well  as -character,  in  the  quality  of  minis 
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respect  to  America  should  appear  in  any  other 
light),  but  it  can,  in  nowise,  affect  (he  state 
ot  the  case,  upon  which  the  two  Nations  are 
in  dispute.  It  was  not  I  who  spurred  on 
Mr.  Jefferson  to  demand  of  England  a  re- 
nunciation of  the  right  of  searching  for  sea- 
men. It  was  not  I  who  inspired  America 
with  the  insolfnt  notion  of  forcing  England 
to  renounce  this  right,  and  to  employ  for  the 
purpose  an  act  of  non-importation.,  passed 
just  as  a  negotiation  was  set  on  foot,  and  kept 
suspended  while  it  was  going  on.  It  was 
not  I  who  counselled  Mr.  Jefferson  to  send 
back  to  the  king  of  England  a' treaty,  con- 
cluded and  duly  signed  by  the  plenipotentia- 
ries on  both  sides,  and  to  chalk  out  the  alte-* 
rations  to  be  made,  exactly  in  the  same  way, 
in  which  articles  c"f  capitulation  are  returned 
by  a  besieging  general.  It  was  not  I  who 
puffed  this  republican  sovereign  up  with  the 
conceit  that  he  was  able  to  bully  the  king  ot 
England  into  a  revival  of  the  negotiation  up- 
on these  dictated  alterations  of  a  treaty,  lot" 
which  revival,  if  our  ministers  had  consented 
to  it,  they  ought  to  have  been  hanged.  It 
was  not  I  who  advised  the  base  people  of 
New  York  to  meet  in  a  mob  for  (he  purpose 
of  encouraging  an  English  boat's  crew  to  de- 


ters thither.     At  the  making  of  the  peace  of  j  sert  from  their  officer,   thereby  exciting  a 


Amiens  I  deprecated  the  idea  of  "  placing 
the  French  upon  the  back  of  the  Americans/' 
and  I  have  uniformly  recommended  such  a 
line  of  conduct  towards  America  as  would  be 
likely  to  prevent  a  war  between  the  two 
countries;  though,  from  the  bottom  of  my 
soul,  I  believe,  that  such  war  would,  now  at 

least,  be  greatly  beneficial  to  England. 

But,  of  what  consequence  are  my  feelings, 
rev  love  or    my  hatred,   my  forgiveness  or 


my  revenge,  in  this  discussion  ?  I  have  asked 
iij>  man  to  rely  upon  my  opinions  of  Ameri 
ea 

ha  .. 

tradicted,  and  proved  to  be  false  ;  or,  let  the 
fact«  themselves  be  shown  to  weigh  nothing 
against  her  character ;  but,  let  no  one  hope 
to  defend  her  by  al'ledging  that  her  accuser 
is  prejudiced.  He  who  has  been  robbed  and 
assaulted  has  certainly  no  prejudice  in  favour 
of  the  robber,  but  is  as  certainly  prejudiced 
against  him  ;  yet,  we  never  hear  (his  preju- 
dice urged  against  the  credibility  of  his  testi- 
mony. Who  is  to  complain  but  those  who 
have  suffered  ?  Who  is' to  accuse,  if  those 
are  to  be  silent  who  have  been  witnesses  ot 

the  guilt? But,  after  all,   supposing  me 

to  have  said,  that  I  would  avail  myself  of  any 
opportunity  that  should  offer  to  blow  up  the 
flame  of  war  between  the  two  countries,  this 
mav  account  for  the  asperity  oi'  my  language 


mutiny  in  the  ship,  which  might  have  ended 
in  the  loss  ot  her  and.  in  the  massacre  of  the 
officers,   and  which,  owing  to  the  prudence 
and  courage  of  those  officers,  did  end  in  the 
ignominious  death  of  several  of  the  men.    It 
was  not  I  who  stimulated  the  officers  of  the 
American  ships  ot  war,  as  also  the  civil  ma- 
gistrates, of  the  town  of  Norfolk,  to  inveigle 
away,  and  to  screen  from  the  power  of  their 
commanders,  the  seamen  of  an  English   ship 
of  war,  which  was  then  lying  in    a    state  of 
[i  iu  icij  u[-,u.     ,j  vyniLuiL*  wx  xj..-..^..-      distress.     It  was  hot  I  who  encouraged  the 
a.     1  have  said,  this  hath  she  said  and  this      printers  of  newspapers,  in  America,  to  pub- 
tath  she  done.     Let  my  statements  be  con-  j  lish,  just  under  the  eye  of  the  general  go- 
vernment, expressions  oi  joy  that  the  deser-  , 
tion  from  the  English  snips  was  going  on  at 
a  rate  that  threatened  the  speedy  annihilation 
of  "England's   naval    power.   Tt  was  not  I, 
but   some  fiend,  who  pushed  oh  those  same 
printers  to  publish  a  proposal  tor  raising,  by 
public  subscription,  a  fund  out  of  which  to 
Lri\e   rewards    to    such    English    seamen  as 
should   desert,  and   arrive   in   America.     It 
was  not  1  whoinsdlled  into  the  empty skulils 
of  the  Americans   at   Rochefort  to  join  die 
French,  in  toasting  "  the  liberty  of  the  seas  ;'* 
nor  am  I  to  blame  that    the   same  was  done 
by   the  Americans  at    retersburgh,   who  so 
co^dialiy  united  with  the  vassals  of  the  Czar, 
the  moment  the  latter  became  the  enemy  of 
England,  and  who,  upon  the  same  ground, 


(and  I  have  no  deiire  that  my  language  with  j   would  unite  with  the  devil  and  his  angels,  I 
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had  nothing  to  do  in  promoting  any  of  those 
numerous  acts  of  injustice  and  of  insolence, 
which  America  has,  for  the  last  fifteen  years, 
been  committing  against  England.      These 
are  the  causes  of  ill-blood;    these  are  the 
causes  of  the  present  state  of  things  between 
the  two  countries  ;   these  may,  possibly,  lead 
to   war ;   butj    they  are    none  of   them  my 
work.     I  have,    indeed,  pointed  them  out  ;o 
my  readers;   J   have   made  them   known  to 
many  persons  who  never  would  have  heard 
of  them  except  in   a  cursory  way  ;  and    I 
have,   I  hope,  contributed  my  full  share  to- 
wards exciting,    in  the  minds  of  the  people 
of  England,  that  just  indignation,  which  now 
appears  to  pervade  all  ranks  of  men,  at  the 
conduct  of  both  the  government  and  people 
of  America.     But,  for  the  friends  of  Ameri- 
ca to  blame  me  for  this,    is  as  absurd  as  it 
would  be  for  the  friends  of  a  thief  to  blame 
the  lawyers  and  judges  for  his  being  hanged. 
Jn  exposing  the  culprit  to  the  just  vengeance 
of  the  nation,  I  have  done  no  more  than  my" 
duty;  and,   if  duty  happens  to  coincide  with 
inclination,  I  cannot  think  that  that  circum- 
stance requires    any    apology;    for,    if   to 
have    sustained    an     injury    one's    self     is 
to  disqualify  one  from   speaking  one's  sen- 
timents, as  to  the  conduct  of  the  offender, 
in    other    cases,    he    who   has    a    mind  to 
rob  witli  impunity  has  only  to  injure  every 
man  capable  of  detecting  and  exposing  him. 

But,  I   have,  I  am  told,  gone  beyond 

my  subject.  I  have  taken  occasion  to  speak 
of  the  internal  government,  and  of  the 
morals  of  the  people.  True  ;  but,  then,  let 
it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  this  became  neces.- 
sary,  when  I  saw  the  defenders  of  America, 
with  their  usual  effrontery,  holding  forth  the 
United  States  as  the  only  free  and  virtuous 
country  in  the  world.  Character  does  much, 
especially  in  England.  It,  therefore,  became 
ine  to  show,  that  the  government  of  Ame- 
rica is,  in  fact,'  one  of  the  very  worst  in  this 
world ;  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  real 
liberty  in  the  country  ;  that  corruption  pre- 
vails to  "an  extent  heretofore  unheard  of; 
and  that  the  people  (with  the  exceptions 
which  I  have  before  made)  are  the  most 
profligately  dishonest  that  I  have  ever  seen, 
or  heard  described.  These  statements  of 
mine  might  be  attributed  to  revenge.  Well, 
let  the  making  of  them  be  so  ;  but,  when  I 
say,  that  a  judge  was  detected,  in  Philadel- 
phia, stealing  bank  notes  out  of  a  till  in  a 
shop  ;  was  afterwards  driven  from  the  bench 
by  the  shopkeeper's  holding  up  and  shaking 
his  list  at  him  ;  and  that  no  public  proceed- 
ing, and  no  public  expressions  of  indigna- 
tion, were  the  consequence  :  when,  I  say, 
that  it  was  proved  that  the  American  S.ecre- 
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tary  njf  Slate  asked  the  French  minister  for 
'a  bribe,  and  that  no  impeachment  or  judical 
proceeding  was  the   consequence  :     when    I 
say,  that  the  separations  of  man  and  wife, 
and  that  elopements  accompanied  with  rob- 
bery, are  so  frequent,  that   the  printers  of 
news-papers  keep,  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
at    the 'head  of  advertisements,  relating  to 
eloped  wives,  figures  of  women  in  the  act  of 
running  oft"  with  a  bundle  :'  when   I  make 
these  assertions,   I  put  it  in  the  power  of  the 
friends  of  America  to  contradict  me;    I  put 
it    in    their    power  to  clear  up  these  heavy 
charges 'against  the  morality  of  that  country. 
I   say  that   the  Ameri'cans,  as  a  nation,  are 
the  most  unprincipled  people,  in  the  whole 
world;     their    friends   deny    it;     but    their 
friendsnever  choose  to  deny rny specific  facts ; 
and,   if  these   facts    cannot  be   denied,   my 
general  assertion  will    be    believed.     Upon 
this  subject,  I  want  no  credit  for  impartiality 
and  candour.     The    Americans,  under  pre- 
tences the  most   false,  by  means  the    most 
base  that  ever  were  employed,  by  the  vilest 
mockery  of  judicial  proceedings,  by  openly- 
avowe'd  and  boasted- of'  perjury,  robbed  me 
ot  the  earnings  of  my  life  up  to  that  time,  left 
me  to  begin  anew  with  a  family  dependant 
solely  upon  my  exertions,   and   have    <ince 
cruelly  persecuted  several    of    my    friends. 
For  the  sake  of  these  friends  more  th  in  for 
my  own  sake  I  hate  the  unprincipled  nation. 
This  hatred  will   never  cease,  until  they  do 
me  justice,  and.   therefore,  it   will  end   but" 
with  my  life.     I'uf,  as  to  the  matters  in  dis- 
pute between   the  two  countries,  how   are 
they  at  ail  connected  with  my   private  feel- 
ings ?  Were  I  a  minister,  indeed,  the  case 
might  be  different.     Private  individual  as  I 
am,  and  having  no  access  to    any   man   in 
power,  except    through    the    means    of  the 
press,  I  can  have  had  no  hand  in  producing 
those   events,  upon    which    I   have  thought 
proper  to  comment. — -In   a  second   letter 
(received  yesterday),  the  same  correspondent 
tells   me,   that  war  with    America  may  be 
"  sport  to  me,   but  that  it  will  be  death  to 
many  others."     It  will   not  be  sport  to  me  ; 
fori  cannot  but  deeply  lament  all  the  hard- 
ships which  my  friends  in  Pennsylvania  will 
sutler,  and  as  to  the  perjured  wretches,   by 
whom  I  .was  robbed,  I  have  the' satisfaction 
to  know,  that  many   of  them   are  already 
bankrupts,  and,  in  other   respects,  misera- 
ble.    But,  to   whomsoever  a  war  wiil  pro- 
duce death,  the  fault  rests    with    America  : 
solely  with  her  :   she  is  the  aggressor  :   it  is 
for  her  to  say  whether  i  here  slVal'l  be  war  or 
peace.     She  has  passed    a   rion- importation 
act  to   compel   us   to  surrender  our,  right  of 
searching  lor  our  own   seamen,     She  lias 


however,  we  shall,  I  repeat,  have  the  pre- 
sent ministers  to  thank  for  it.  Had  the 
conceders  remained  in  power,  we  must  have 
had  war ;  for,  the  Americans,  when  they 
had  gotten  from  us  the  right  of  search  for 
seamen,  would  haje  put  forward  some  new 
demand ;  and,' ■  t!ie...m5oIence  ot  ail  their 
vile  . captain^  (b^h^r^  worst  of  all  man- 
kind, as  far  as.t^pW>^ion  or  hearing  has 
gone),   ;,_da!i  jfllmigjagents  andemis- 
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passed  an  act  for  the  openly-avowed  purpose 
of  forcing  us  to  do  that  which  would,  in  a 
short  time,  sap  the  foundation  of  our  naval 
power.  This  act  she  keeps  in  force ;  and 
yet  her  interested  partizans  cry  out  that  wc 
are  urging  on  a  war  with  her.  I  care,  com- 
pantively,  vtry  little  about  the  Orders  in 
Council,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  America. 
It  is  notorious  that  those  Orders  were  not, 
and  could  not  be,  the  cause  of  the  dispute, 
and  the  probable  cause  of  war  ;  and  yet  the 
partizans  of  America  keep  clamouring  against 
that  measure,  as  the  sole  cause  of  the  war 

that  they  expect   aud  dread. As  in  the 

case  of  France,  so  in  that  of  America, 
to  keep  clamouring  against  war,  is,  in 
effect,  to  call  upon  England  to  submit 
to  the  demands  of  those  powers.  I  have 
several  times  put  to  them  this  question,  re- 
garding the  dispute  with  America.  "  Do 
<l  you  advise  the  ministers  to  give  up  to  Mr. 
"  Jefferson  the  right  of  search  for  seamen?" 
Never  can  I  obtain  an  answer.  They  talk 
vaguely  about  a  conciliating  disposition  and 
language.  They  talk  about  the  amount  of 
exports  and  imports ;  but  never  do  they 
give  me  an  answer.  The  exports  and  im- 
ports are,  in  my  opinion,  and  for  the  reasons 
J  have  given,  of  very  little  consequence  to 
the  strength  and  greatness  and  happiness  of 
England  ;  but,  suppose  one  half  of  her 
comforts  to  depend  upon  them  ;  nay,  sup- 
pose the  whole  of  her  comforts  to  be  so  de- 
pendent, the  case  remains  the  same  ;  for 
what  our  enemies,  neutral  as  well  as  belli- 
genent,  demand  of  us  is,  a  surrender  of  the 
sole  means  of  maintaining  our  independence, 
li'  it  be  true,  as  is  now  reported,  that  the 
Americans  are  disposed  to  cease  their  unjust 
demands  and  their  hostile  conduct,  why, 
then,  peace  with  them  by  all  means,  and  I 
have,  for  my  part,  no  objection  to  the  grant- 
ing of  them  commercial  advantages,  nor 
even  to  a  relaxation,  with  respect  to  them, 
in  the  execution  of  the  Orders  in  Council  ; 
but,  so  long  as  they  persevere  in  showing, 
by  open  acts,  their  unnatural  and  base  par- 
tiality towards  France,  so  long  as  they  con- 
tinue to  make  insolent  demands  upon  us,  so 
long  am  I  for  treating  them  with  rigour. 
-It  we  are  to  have  peace  with  America, 
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saries  and  partizans,  in  every  quarter  and 
corner  of  the  world,  would  have  be?n  such 
as  the  officers  of  the  English  navy  never 
could  have  borne.  In  a  short  time,  there 
must  have  been  war.  The  firmness  of  the 
ministers,  in  this  respect,  is  highly  praise- 
worthy. The  .letter  of  Mr.  Canning  to  the 
American  plenipotentiaries  clearly  shews 
that  he  well  knew  whom  he  had  to  deal 
with;  and,  I  am  persuaded,  that,  though 
it  has  been  loudly  censured  by  Lord  Gren- 
ville,  it  will  hereafter  be  regarded  as  a  model 
for  those  English    ministers  who  shall   have 

to  deal  with  the  American  States. Here, 

I  hope,  we  may  say,  that  we  have  done 
with  the  Orders  in'  Council,  that  fertile 
source  of  parliamentary  motions  and  debates. 
But,  I  have  a  word  or  two  to  add  upon  the 
second  letter  of  my  correspondent,  which 
was  not  received  until  after  the  former  part 
of  this  article  was  written.  In  my  last,  I 
had  called  upon  him  tor  his  name,  seeing 
that  he  had  charged  me  with  having  declart 
ed,  that  I  would,  when  an  opportunity  of- 
fered, blow  up  the  flame  of  discord  between 
the  two  countries.  His  answer  to  that  call 
is  this  :  "  You  demand  my  name,  but  I 
"  am  disposed  to  withhold  it  for  the  follow - 

'  ing  reasons.  I  have  stated  nothing  as 
"  fact,  but  what  rests  on  so  firm  a  basis  of 
"  notorious  truth,  that  it  cannot  be  contra- 
"  dieted,  nor  does  it  require  the  sanction  of 
'■'  a  name.     What  you  are  pleased  to  call  a 

'*  "  base  imputation,"    I   have  given  as  a 

:c  current   report   only,    and  have  qualified 

"  my  remarks  on    it  with  an  '<  if  this    be 

"  true."  1  have  not  even  said  this  of  you, 

'■'  but  to  you,  giving  you  the  alternative  of 
"  suppression,  if  you  chose  it,  or  of  con- 
"  traduction,  if  in   your  power,  as  I  would 

'  willingly  hope  it  is.  As  a  man  of  up- 
"  Tightness,  therefore,  I  do  not  think  I 
'•'  have  taken  a  step  which  requires  me  logo 
"  forth   from   that  privacy,  which  my  ha- 

""  bits  and  disposition  desire,  nor  am  I  wil- 
ling to  put  it  in   your   power  to  hold  me 
"  up   by   name  to  all  that  observation  and 

'  perhaps    ridicule,      which     your    talents 

'  know  so  well  how  to  cast,  whether  justly 
"  or  unjustly,  upon  your  opponents."  Ve- 
rily a  most  lame  and  paltry  excuse  !  A  cur- 
rent report!  why,  calling  it  a  current  report 
constitutes  your  offenee.  If  you  were  to 
tell  your  neighbour,  that  it  is  currently  re- 
ported that  he  is  a  thief,  you  would  find 
that  the  subterfuge  would  not  save  your  ears 
or  your  purse,  according  to  the  mode  of  pro- 
secution which  he  might  choose  to  adopt. 
As  to  the  alternative  which  you  left  me,  is 
it  not  evident,  that  you  intended  the  whole 
of  your  letter  for  publication  ?     Is  it  not 
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evident,  that  you  had,  as  one  of  your  prin-  j 
cipal  objects,  the  intention  of  causing  it  to 
be  believed,  that  I   had  misrepresented  the  | 
case  of  America,  merely  from  motives  of  j 
private  revenge,  and  that   I   was  doing  no 
more  than  acting  this  selfish  part  in   pursu- 
ance of  a   pre-conceived  and  settled  design  ? 
Besides,    supposing    me  to  have    been     at 
liberty,     which    I    was    not,    to  suppress 
this  part  of  your  letter,  and  to  publish  the 
other  parts  of  it,  I  could  not  suppress  the 
knowledge  of  it  in    my   own   mind.     If  I 
believed  you,  I  must  believe  one  of  the  five 
gentlemen  (for  there  were  no  more)    who 
were  my  fellow  passengers  to  England,  to 
be  a  scoundrel ;  and,  was   it  acting  the  part 
of  "  a  man  of  uprightness"  to  expose  them 
all  to  the  effects  of  my  suspicions  ?     If,  in 
naming  five  men,  I  assert  that  one  of  them, 
without    naming    him,  is  a  scoundrel,  they 
have  all    the    same   ground    of  complaint 
against   me.     You,  in  effect,  name  all  my 
fellow- passengers  to  me,  and  then  you  as- 
sert, that   one  of  them,  whom  you  decline 
,  to  name,  has  said  that,  which,  if  he  did  say 
it,  I  know  to  be  false ;  you,  therefore,  are 
guilty  of  the  grossest  injustice  towards  four, 
at  least,  of  my  fellow-passengers,  and  also 
towards  myself.     The  truth  I  believe  to  be, 
that  you   never  heard  such  a  report  as  pr©- 
ceeding  from  the  source,  to  winch  you  pre- 
tend to  trace  it.     That  the  story  has  obtain- 
ed  currency  I  have  no  doubt,  nor  am  I  at 
all  surprized  that  it  should.     It  is  so  natural 
for  those  who  cannot  answer  one,  who  can- 
not deny  the  accusations  we  prefer  against 
them,  to  impute  to  us  motives  of  spite,  like 
the  highwayman  in  Joe  Miller,  who  threat- 
ened to  swear  the  peace  against  the  judge, 
seeing  that  he  had  obviously  a  design  upon 
his  life. This  question  respecting  Ame- 
rica, Sir,  I  now  regard  as   settled.     I  look 
upon  it  as  certain,  that  almost  the  whole  of 
the  people  of  England  have  now  correct  no- 
tions respecting  the  government,  the   peo- 
ple, the  means  pecuniary  and  military,  of 
the  American  States ;  that  they  are  decided- 
ly of  opinion,  that  war  with  that  country  is 
preferable   to  any    further    concession,    of 
whatever   nature    and     however    small    in 
Amount ;  and,  to  the  producing  of  this  state 
of  the  public  mind,  I  have  the  satisfaction 
to  believe,  that  I  have  contributed  as  much 
as  any  private  individual  ever  did  contribute 
towards. the  producing  of  any  national  effect ; 
a  satisfaction,  which  I  am  free  and  forward 
to  say,  is  not  at  all  diminished,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  greatly  augmented,  by  the  reflec- 
tion, that  I  have  at  the  same  time  contribut- 
ed   towards  humbling    the    pride   of  those, 
who  used  their  power  to  treat  me  with  the 
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foulest  injustice,  and  who  had  the  baseness 
even  in  what  they  call  their  courts  of  justice, 
to  express  their  satisfaction  at  the  prospect 
at  seeing  me  "  blighted  with  misery,  and 
"  my  children  begging  theirbread."  When 
I  left  them,  I  certainly  did  shake  the  dust  off 
my  shoes  j  but,  the  only  curse  I  pronounced 
upon  them  was  this  :  "  May  you  have  Jef- 
"  ferson  for  a  President  and  Rush  for  a 
"  Doctor!" 

Lokd  Wellesley. The  resolutions, 

which  were  moved,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, by  Lord  Folkestone,  and  the  discus- 
sion upon  which  terminated  on  the  15th 
instant,  produced,  at  last,  a  vote  apologiz- 
ing for  his  lordship's  conduct;  but,  then, 
that  vote  was  proposed  by  Sir  John  Anstru- 

ther. The    charges,     preferred     against 

Lord  Wellesley  by  Mr.  Paull,  every  one 
has  read.  The  proposed  resolutions  con- 
tained the  substance  of  the  Oude  Charge. 
They  were  all,  except  the  last,  put  aside, 
by  one  of  those  twin-brothers,  Order-qf* 
the-day  and  Previous-question,  which  seem 
to  stick  by  every  succeeding  ministry  with 
as  much  staunchness  as  Alderman  Shaw  or 
Billy  Baldwin.  The  last  resolution,  which 
alone  would  have  been  sufficient  for  all  the 
purposes,  which  the  mover  could  have  had 
in  view,  was  negatived;  and  when  that 
had  been  done,  Sir  John  Anstruther  moved, 
"  That  it  appears  to  this  house,  that  mar- 
"  quis  Wellesley,  in  carrying  into  execu- 
"  tion  the  late  arrangements  in  Oude,  was 
"  actuated  by  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  public 
"  service,  and  by  the  desire  of  providing 
"  more  effectually  for  the  prosperity,  the 
"  defence,  and    the    safety    of  the    British 

"  territories   in    India." So,    Sir  John 

calls  the  taking  of  a  king's  dominions  away 
from  him  an  '"'  arrangement,"  does  he  ? 
The  word  arrangement  has  this  meaning  in 

the    Oriental    Dictionary! Let    no    one 

suppose  this  to  be  a  triumph  to  the  Welles- 
leys,  however.  The  motion  was  carried, 
of  course,  by  a  great  majority;  but,  here 
is  not  a  word  of  approbation  ;  there  is  .not 
even  a  word  of  defence..  There  is  only  au 
apology,  and  just  such  an  one  as  Pitt  made 
for  his  "  ardent -minded"  friend,  the  Lord 
Advocate  of  Scotland.  The  ministers  would 
go  no  further  ;  and,  the  reader  may  be  as- 
sured, that  they  w.ere  much  better  pleased 
with  Lord  J/olkestone's  resolutions  than 
the  opposition  were.  No,  no  :  they  like  the 
Marquis  very  well  where  he  is;  but,  they  do 
not,  I  guess,  want  any  of  his  "  ardent  zeal  '* 
in  their  cabinet.  Another  question  is  coming 
on  respecting  the  Nabob  of  Oude  ;  and  this 
the  ministers  will  also  like.  They  will  like 
two  or  three,  at  least,  of  such  questions*, 
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ber, — I  will   first  premise    (to  save  you  all 


every  winter  and  spring.     They  are  sure  of 
the   Marquis's  attachment ;   for  be  is,  espe- 
cially in  politics,    a  very  constant  man  ,  and, 
though  things  are  a  little  changed   with  him 
since  the  time   when    he  usee!    to   make  his 
tours  in  India,  and- sail  in  barges  like  that  of 
Cleopatra,   he  must  have,  in   his  past  deeds, 
?  vast  fond  of   pleasing  reflection,  aud'stand 
in   no  need    of  present  employments.     Mr.   : 
Georos  Johnstone,  whom    the    Morning 
Chronicle,  last  year,    reported    to  be  dead,   i 
is,  I  perceive  still  alive;    ami,  he  appears  to  j 
have   spoken  against    the  Marquis  though  j 
he  has  an  office  of  some   sort  (during  plea- 
sure too)  under  (he  ministers.     From  this  it 
is  very  easy  to  form  a  judgment   as    to  what 
the   wishes    of    the  ministry    were.    '  The 
truth   is,  that   (he    ministers  wish    to   have 
the  support  of  the   marquis  and  his  eleven 
friends  in  the  parliament  ;     but,  in   the  of- 
fices of  slate,   they  can    dispense  with   such. 
support.      They   will    say,    that   he    meant 
well  ;   that  he  thought  he  was  doing  his  best ; 
but    there   they  will    stop,     and,   I   greatly 
commend  their   prudence.     You  hear  peo- 
ple say,  "  they  must  take  in  Lords  Welles- 
"   ley   and  Melville,  or   they  cannot  go  on." 
But  these    people  do  not    seem  to   consider 
that    they  have    got   Lords   Wellesley   and 
Melville  by  the  firmest  of  all  possible  holds  : 
I  mean,  of  ecu  s  ,  the   faithful  attachment 
to  principle  of    those   noble   lords.      They 
have  them    safe.     I'll  engage   that    nothing 
will  seduce  them  from   (he    ministry;   that 
is  to  say,  as  long  as  the  latter  are  found  to 
merit  the  keeping  of  their  places,  and    the 
support  of  so  decided  a  majority  in  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament. As  to  the  admi- 
nistration of  Lord  Wellesley,  in    India,  we 
have  long  been  feeling  its  effects  ;   but,  we 
shad  soon  see  a  little  more  of  them  than  we 
have  hitherto  seen.     A  committee  is  appoin- 
ted to  inquire  iiito  the  East-India  Company's 
affairs,  ol   winch  inquiry,   I  shall  "he  decei- 
ved if  the  result  be  not  a   heavy  additional 
tar  upon  the  people  of  England. 
Bothy,   24th  March,    1808. 
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Sir, — In  your  register  of  the  2/th  Feb. 
(p.  335)  you  make  a  variety  of  remarks  on 
the  Orders  in  Council  of  November  last, 
asserting  as  facts  the  very  reverse  of  the 
truth,  on  points  of  much  importance  to 
your  general  arguments.  I  have  waited 
the  appearance  of  your  succeeding  register, 
in  hope  that  some  abler  pen  would  con- 
tradict those  rash  assertions,  but  as  that 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  case,  I  venture 
to  do  it,  confiding  in  your  candour,  so  far 
as  to  admit  my  letter  into  your  next  num- 


the    trouble   cf   your  usual  ingenious  con- 
jectures,) that  I  am  interested  in  a   mercan- 
tile house,  trading  with   the  United  States  ; 
you  s.!  all  therefore,  if  you-  please  consider 
me,  as  counsel  for  the  said  States,  but  at  the 
same  time  grant  me  the  indulgence,    that  is 
always   conceded  to  counsel,   that  of  -con- 
vincing by  evidence,  and  by  la': r   arguments 
drawn  from  ihat  evidence. — In    the  paper 
alluded    to,-    you    sny,   *'    The   neutrals    do 
submit"  (to  the  capture   by  France  of  their 
ships  bound    to   England)    "  for  neither  of 
"  them   make  any  public  remonstrance,  or 
"   protest   against  the  Decrees   of  France." 
You,,  say  this,    in  the  face  of  the  notorious 
fact,   of  the  immediate   explanation  of  the 
Fiench   decree,   given    by   the    Minister  of 
Marine  Decres,    to   the  American   envoy  at 
Pans;  of  the   equally    notorious   fact,  that 
down  .  to  the  date  of  our  Orders  in  Council, 
no   vessel  has    bjsen   condemned,    either  in 
France  or  Spain  for  trading  with  England, 
and  that  omy  two  instances  had  then  occur- 
led,  even  of  capture,  one  by  a  French,  and 
another  by  a  Spanish  privateer,  bothof  which 
were  restored,   though    loaded  with  English 
goods  and  English  passengers.     To  this  last 
case,  I  can  speak  from  my  own    knowledge, 
and  assert,  in  this' public- manner,  that  the 
American  ship  Shepherdess  sailed   from  this 
port  for  New  York,   in   the   month  of  June 
last,  loaded  with  English   goods,  and  having 
on   board  numerous  English  passengers,  that 
she  was  taken  by  a  Spanish   privateer,   and 
carried  into  Bilboa,    that  the  American  resi- 
dent  at    Madrid  immediately   interfered  in 
her  favour,  that  she  was  restored,  (the  priva- 
teer being  condemned  in   costs,)  and  is  since 
safely  arrived  at  New  York,    the  letter  from 
her  owners  announcing  that  fact,   now  lying 

before  me. 1  am  well  aware  of  the  sub1- 

terfuge  resorted  to  by  those,  who  defend  the 
Orders  in  Council, — that  Decres'  assurances 
to  Mr.  Armstrong  were  only  his  opinion,  but 
that  the  plain  meaning  of  the  French  decree, 
issued  at  Berlin  is,  that  all  ships  trading  with 
England  shall  be  made  prize  of.  This  is 
really  pretending  "  to  know  better  than  the 
Doctor,"  for  one  would  naturally  suppose, 
that  the  opinion  of  a  French  minister,  on  a 
French  decree  (and  still  more  the  uninter- 
rupted course  of  acting  thereupon,)  was  of 
more  authority  than  that  of  an  English  law- 
yer. As  the  case  truly  stood,  the  French 
blockade  had  just  as  much  effect  on  England, 
as  the  former  title  of  King  of  France,  main- 
tained by  our  monarch,  had  on  the  people  of 
that  country ;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking, 
that  as  they  bore  this  galling  yoke,  of  a  use- 
less^ itlej  on  diir  part,  for  a  good  many  years,, 
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we  after  having  suffered  their  empty  block- 
ade, for  a  few  months  only,  might  have  en- 
dured it  a  little  longer,  with  those,  feelings  of 
contempt,  which  it  was  alone  calculated  to 
inspire  — [  now  come  to  the  gross  mistate- 
ment  you  have  nude  of  a  plain  matter  of 
fact.  You  say,  (p.  35/)  "  as  matters  stood 
"  previous  to  the  Orders  in  Council,  a  ship 
"  load  of  tobacco  came  from  America  to 
'•*  England  with  all  the  additional  price, which 
"  arose  from  the  high  insurance,  occasioned 
"  by  the  danger  of  capture  in  consequence 
"'  of  the  French  decrees ;  while  another 
"  shipload  of  tobacco  went  to  France  free 
"  from  such  high  price,  because  there  was 
"  no  danger  of  capture  from  us."  So  far 
f"oin  this  assertion  being  true,  the  fact  ie, 
that  it  is  wholly  otherwise.  The  premiums 
of  insurance  through  the  .year  180/ up  to 
the  news  of  the  affair  of  the  Chesapeake, 
were  at  peace  rates,  being  only  from  3  gui- 
neas down  to  2  guineas  per  cent,  according 
to  the  season  of  the  year,  or  the  goodness  of 
the  vessel.  The  house  in  which  I  am  a  part- 
ner, paid  in  April,  160~,  from  New  York  to 
London  2g  guineas  per  cent,  on  one  vessel, 
2  guineas  on  another  ;  in  June,  from  New 
York  to  London  'l\  guineas,  New  York  to 
Liverpool  2  guineas ;  in  July,  from  New 
York  to  London  2  guineas.  These  quota- 
tions are  from  actual  policies,  taken  at  ran- 
dom from  a  bundle.  During  the  same  pe- 
riod, similar  voyages  from  America  to 
France  were  from  3  to  4  guineas  percent, 
having  always  been  about  1  guinea  per  cent, 
higher  than  to  England,  owing  to  the  chance 
of  their  being  detained  by  English  cruizers, 
•in  which  case  underwriters  are  pretty  gene- 
rally liable  to  pay  some  expenses.  This 
statement  will  not,  (because  it  cannot)  be 
contradicted,  and  I  call  on  you  to  give  the 
same  publicity  to  the  truth,  as  you  have  al- 
ready (unwittingly,  I  doubt  not)  given  to 
the  falsehood.  And  it  is  but  fair  to  observe, 
that  this  rate  of  insurance  is  a  criterion,  bet- 
ter than  all  other  speculative  deductions,  from 
which  to  judge  of  the  practical  import  of  the 
famous  Berlin  decree  of  Buonaparte. — I  have 
distinctly  told  you  I  am  an  interested  man, 
and  I  have  as  distinctly  told  you,  that  I  desire 
only  to  be  believed,  if  my  facts  or  my  argu- 
ments deserve  it.  But,  you,  Sir,  are  also  an 
interested  person.  You  conceive  yourself  to 
have  been  personally  ill  treated  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  it  is  currently  reported,  that 
you  said  to  a  fellow-passenger  with  you  to 
England,  that  you  hated  the  United  States, 
and,  that  if  ever  an  opportunity  occurred  to 
blow  up  the  flame  of  discord  between  the  two 
countries,  you  would  make  the  most  of  it.  If 
this  be  true,  Sir,youarenotavery  uninterested 


party  yourself,  and  therefore,  whatever  you 
say  against  the  Americans  should  be  received 
with  a  greater  caution,  than  that  should  be, 
which  a  trader  to  America  may  offer  in  their 
favour,  in  the  same  degree  as  revenge  is  ge- 
nerally  esteemed    to    blind  men's  intellects 

more  than  their  interest. 1    rely  on  your 

inserting  this  letter  in  your  next  Register, 
and  am,  Sir,  &c-  -  An  American  Mer- 
chant.— New  Broad  Street,  March  7,1808. 

IMPORTATION'  OF  PROVISIONS. 

Sir, The    great   and  feeling    interest 

which  every  individual  has  in  whatever  re- 
lates to  the  plenty,  and  consequent  cheap- 
ness of  food,  will  form  a  sufficient  apology 
for  my  addressing  you  upon  the  subject  of 
your  remarks  upon  Mr.  Young's  letter, 
which   you   have  published  in  your  Register 

for  the  20th  of  last  month. If  you    are 

correct  in  the  conclusions  vou  have  drawn, 
and  this  country  is  independent  of  foreign 
supply  for  the  subsistence  of  the  people,  per- 
sons of  every  party  will  have  reason  to  re- 
joice ;  but  if  you  are  in  error,  if  our  exist- 
ence depends  upon  an  import  of  provisions, 
then  should  a  painful  anxiety  be  felt,  and 
men  of  every  party  unite  in  endeavouring  to 
discover  the  cause  of  this  fearful  state  of 
things,  and  to  devise  means  to  avert  the  ap- 
proach and  weight  of  that  distress,  which 
may  compel  the  country  to  listen  to  term* 
of  peace,  compromising  the  interest,  tar- 
nishing the  honor,  and  even  perhaps  en- 
dangering the  safety  of  the  nation. — Should 
present  abundance  lead  us  to  disregard  the 
lessons  of  the  past,  it  will  be  too  late  to  ap- 
ply a  remedy  when  the  pressure  of  dearth 
comes  to  be  felt.  The  tremendous  power, 
and  unchecked  tyranny  of  the  enemy  upon 
the  continent,  have  closed  all  the  corn  ports 
of  Europe  against  us  ;  and  should  we  even 
remain  at  peace  with  America,  that  country 
is  unable  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  a  scanty 
crop.  Thus  precluded  from  all  hope  of  ef- 
fectual foreign  assistance  at  the  moment  of 
distress,  it  becomes  necessary  to  plan  before- 
hand the  means  of  so  increasing  our  supply, 
as  shall  render  the  nation  secure  from  the 
effect  of  an  unfavorable  season. — You  con- 
fidently state,  that  we  export  more  human 
food  than  we  import ;  that  our  import  of 
corn  does  not  equal  our  export  of  other  kinds 
of  provision.  I  wish  this  were  the  fact.  I 
read  your  statement  with  an  earnest  desire 
to  find  it  correct,  but  I  fear,  that  when  you 
come  to  reconsider  it,  and  to  couple  it  with 
some  observations  I  am  about  to  make,  you 
will  be  under  the  painful  necessity  of  draw- 
ing a  different  conclusion.  You  calculate 
that  the  population  of  Great  Britain  (ll  mil- 
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lions  of  people)  are  supported  at  an  average 
cost  of  4s.  a  head  a  week,  or  a  weekly  ex- 
pence  of  about  '2  millions,  which  exceeding 
the  money  amount  of  our  imports,  you  con- 
clude, we  rely  upon   foreign   assistance  for 
only   one  fifty-second  of  our  consumption. 
Ingenious  and  plausible  as  is  this  statement, 
the  error  of  it  is  quickly  discoverable   by 
those  who  are  acquainted  with   the  habits 
and  food  of  the  different  parts  of  this  island. 
— Excepting   in    years  of  extreme  scarcity, 
the  population  of  Scotland  and  the  northern 
counties   are  supported  without  foreign  as- 
sistance upon  barley    and  oaten  bread,   and 
that  portion  of  the  population  which  is  sup- 
ported upon  wheat,  and  amongst  whom  the 
foreign    importation    is   divided,    cannot   in 
any  ca.se  exceed  8   millions,   but   is  seldom 
more  than   7.     Take  it   however  at  8  mil- 
lions, and   instead   of  any    theoretical    cal- 
culation of  4s  a  week  a  head,   let    me  put 
my  statement    into   the  quantity   of  wheat 
actually  consumed   and     imported.       It     is 
universally- allowed,  that  on  an  average  one 
individual  with   another  who   eats  wheaten 
bread,  consumes  a  quarter  of  wheat  a  year. 
With  the  amount  of  the  importation  of  bar- 
lev,  peas,  beans,  and  rye,  I  shall  not  trouble 
you,    as  it  is  inconsiderable,  though   a  great 
quantity   of    oats    have    been    usually   im- 
ported.    The.  importation  of  coin,   on    an 
average    of  the    last   5  years,    ending  with 
January  !8Q7,  is  1,133,75/  quarters  a  year, 
upon  your  own  premises  of  1 1  millions  con- 
suming wheat.     This  is  less   than   a  tenth   i 
of  the  support   of  the  people,  or   the  con- 
sumption of  full  five  weeks  and  a  half;  and   j 
upon  mine  of  only  8  millions, amongst  whom   I 
the  foreign  supply  is  divided,  it  is  more  than 
a  seventh,  or  the  consumption  of  full  seven   , 
weeks  and  a  half.     Thus,  instead  of  relying 
upon  foreign  importations    for  one    week's   j 
consumption,  we  depend,  upon  your  own  I 
premises,    for  above  five  weeks,  and  upon   | 
mine  for  more  than  seven  weeks  and  a  half.   ' 
I  can  anticipate  your  objection  to  this  cal-   ! 
culation,  namelyj  that  this  import  is  not  all 
in  wheat.     Granted.     But   then    recollect, 
that  I  have  not  included  the  import  of  rye, 
meal,    Indian  corn,   oatmeal,  rice,    Dutch 
cheese,  hams,  bacon,    and  a  very  long  et 
cetera.     Now  rice  alone  in  some  years  has 
been   imported  to  the  extent  of  above  four 
hundred  thousand   hundred    weight.      Still 
you    may    perhaps    think    I    over-rate    the   j 
amount,  or    rather  proportion   of  imports ;    : 
but  should  you  think  so,   permit  me  to  re-   j 
mind  you  of  the  years  ISOO  and  1801.     The   l 
averaging  of  5  years  is  very   good,  and  ap-   I 
pears  fair. upon  paper,  but  it  is  not  always 
warranted  by  practice  ;  and  I  k?\  confident,   j 
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|  that  you  no  more  than  myself,   argue  for  the 
i  vanity  of  victory,  but  that  we  equally  seek 
j  to  discover  truths,  important  to  the  best  in- 
I  terests  of  our  country.     Now,  Sir,  we  are 
|  considering  the  means  of  procuring  the  sup- 
1  ply  of    a  commodity    (human  subsistence) 
I  which,  from   various   causes,    is  of  annual 
j  produce,    and  of  a  perishable  nature.— The 
|  produce  of  a  plentiful  year  is  little  more  than 
I  our  annual  consumption,  and  will  not  allow 
j  of  being  hoarded  for  any  great  length  of 
time.     Hence,  though  we  have  plenty  this 
j  year,   we  are  not  secure  from  dearth   the 
;  next.     This  was  painfully  felt  in  the  years 
i   1800    and     1S01.     In    J  300   we   imported 
j  1,384,345  quarters  of  wheat  only.     In  1801 
i  we  imported   1,4(54,518  quarters  of  wheat 
!  only.     This,  upon  your   datum,   is  a  con- 
sumption of  7  weeks,  and  upon  mine  of  full 
2  months,  without  reckoning  the  additional 
import  of  rice  and  other  grains,  which  was 
a  further  subsistence  of  at  least  a  fortnight ! ! 
or  nearly  one  fifth  of  our  consumption  !  !  ! 
This  is  no  theory,   it  is  plain  matter  of  fact, 
and  the  only  consolatory  answer  which  can 
be  given   to  it,   is  that  which  you  have  of- 
fered, namely,  that  we  export  in  other  ar- 
ticles an  equal  or  greater  quantity  of  human 
food.      Yet,    to  support  your  answer,  you 
instance  only  one  kind   of  food    exported, 
and  that  to  only  one  place — cheese  to  Ame- 
rica.    Who  ever   heard   of  a  ship   load  of 
cheese  cleared  out  for  America  ?  Yet  it   is 
common  for  ships  to  enter   inwards  from 
Holland  wholly  laden   with  cheese,   butter, 

and  hams. It  is  true,   we  export   some 

provisions  to  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Gibraltar, 
our  American  colonies,  the  West  Indies,  our 
African  settlements,  and  the  East  Indies,  as 
well  as  to  Botany  Bay  ;  and  while  we  retain 
these  possessions,  and  pursue  our  present 
colonial  system,  we  shall  continue  under  the 
necessity  of  making  this  export.  Indeed, 
as  things  are  at  present,  the  demand  for  pro- 
visions which  causes  and  is  supplied  by  this 
export,  ought  to  be  considered  as  part  of  the 
demand  and  consumption  of  the  empire,  as 
a  consumption  we  cannot  diminish,  as  a 
drain  and  export  we  cannot  lessen,  and 
therefore  as  a  lien  upon  our  provision  stock, 
which  must  be  reckoned  in  every  calculation 
upon  the  subject,  instead  of  a  surplus  capable 
of  being  retained  at  home,  and  applied  to 
meet  the  deficiency  of  a  bad  harvest.  Had 
the  sum  of  this  export  of  provisions  been  to 
a  foreign  country,  your  argument  would 
have  been  good  to  the  extent  of  such  export; 
but  excepting  the  article  of  cheese  and  per- 
haps some  small  amount  of  Irish  butter,  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  export  of  provision  to 
foreign  parts,  of  which  we  could  avail   our-i 
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selves  in  a  season  of  scarcity  and  want. 

In  addition  to  this  general  statement  and 
reasoning,  permit  me  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  history  of  our  corn  trade  and  laws  for 
the  last  century. 

From  1/08  to  1/73,  the  average  export  of 
wheat  was  -         -     222,121  qrs.  yearly 

From  1710tol760,  the  average  export  of 
all  sorts  of  grain  was       600,000  qrs.  yearly 

From  IJOO  to  1756,  only  two  years  oc- 
curred in  which  wheat  was  imported. 

From  1746  to  1/65,  both  inclusive,  the 
quantity  exported  exceeded  the  quantity  im- 
ported by  6,649,609  qrs.,  or  at  the  rate 
of  332,480  qrs.  yearly 

But  from  3  773  to  179$,  we  have  on  an 
average  imported       -      346,374  qrs.  yearly 

From  1795  to  1800,  we  have  on  an  ave- 
rage imported  -         617,369  qrs.  yearly 

From  1800  to  1806,  we  have  on  an  ave- 
rage imported  the  enormous  quantity  of 
1,447,500  qrs.  yearly 
And  our  export  during  these  latter  periods, 
or  from  1777  to  1804,  have  been  only  5,400 
qrs.    yearly,    and    that    small    quantity  has 

been  chiefly    to  our  own  colonies. By 

the  foregoing  table  it  appears,  that  from 
having  a  large  annual  export  of  grain  en- 
riching the  country,  and  affording  security 
against  every  contingency  of  seasons,  we 
have  gradually  become  an  importing  nation, 
depending  for  a  large  portion  of  our  subsist- 
ence upon  foreign  supply.  For  the  last  40 
years  we  have  been  exchanging  our  gold  and 
our  silver  for  subsistence,  and  now  a  new 
order  of  things  has  arisen.  It  is  now  no 
longer  a  question  of  commercial  policy  ; 
no  longer  a  matter  of  profit  and  loss,  whe- 
ther the  past  system  is  to  be  pursued.  How- 
ever willing  we  may  be  to  enrich  other 
countries,  to  vivify  the  agriculture,  and  sti- 
mulate the  industry  of  other  nations,  we 
shall  not  be  permitted  to  purchase  the  agri- 
cultural produce  of  the  continent.  All  the 
corn  ports  of  Europe  are  closed,  and  all  the 
wealth  of  these  islands  will  be  unable  to 
purchase  a  supply  of  food  from  the  conti- 
nent. To  such  observations  as  I  have  been 
addressing  you,  I  have  not  unfrequently 
heard  it  remarked,  "  wheat  is  only  about 
"  70s.  a  quarter."  So  much  the  worse  on 
every  account  :  the  price  is  too  low  to  sti- 
mulate an  increasing  and  productive  tillage  ; 
this  low  price  deceives  us  into  a  dangerous 
security.  Even  suppose  it  to  arise  wholly 
from  a  bountiful  season,  and  in  nothing  to 
result  from  the  present  corn  laws,  still  by 
next  August  or  September  it  will  be  all  con- 
sumed, and  then  a  mouth's  hard  rain,  or 
should  mildew  blight  our  crops  in  one  week, 
what  will  be  our  prospect  ?    how  general 
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will  be  the  distress  and  pressure  of  scarcity  ? 
to  what  country  can  we  look  for  aid  ?  Upon 
import  from  America  we.  cannot  depend, 
even  if  we  continue  at  peace  with  the  United 
States.  Thus,  then,  it  appears  to  me,  that 
a  due  consideration  of  the  subject  brings  the 
painful  conviction,  that  we  rely  upon  foreign 
import  to  an  alarming  and  dangerous  extent ; 
that  from  an  export  of  six  hundred  thousand 
quarters  of  corn  annually,  we  have  gradual- 
ly come  to  require  an  import  of  nearly  a 
million  and  a  half  of  quarters  5  that  in  years 
of  scarcity  we  depend  upon  foreign  supply 
for  nearly  a  fifth  of  our  consumption,  and 
that  in  ordinary  seasons  we  depend  upon  im- 
portation for  a  seventh  part  of  our  subsist- 
ence.— Should  these  remarks  be  deemed  to 
merit  your  attention,  and  the  dangers  which 
I  fear  await  us,  appear  of  sufficient  moment 
to  call  for  serious  consideration  and  the  ap- 
plication of  an  immediate  and  efficacious 
remedy,  I  will  in  another  letter  proceed  to 
investigate  the  causes  of  this  fearful  state  of 
things,  and  discuss  the  merits  of  the  princi- 
pal remedies  which  have  been  proposed,  and 
endeavour  to  suggest  some   further  ones  to 

the  public  notice. 1  am,  your's,  &-c. 

Edward     Wakei  ield Duke  street, 

Westminster,  14th  March,  1808. 

SINKING  FUND. 

Sir  • Your  correspondent   C.   S.    (p. 
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938,  vol.  12,)  could  not  find  any  meaning 
in  those  "  plausible"  doubts,  on  which  I 
ventured  to  ask  for  instruction,  and  which 
appeared  in  your  Register  of  14th  Nov. 
p.  766  ;  but  to  assist  my  ignorance,  he  be- 
gins by  charging  me  with  sinister  designs, 
because  '.'  I  have  dragged  out  his  conclusions 
"  before  your  readers,  and  left  behind  the 
"  curtain  those  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  H. 
"  Petty,"  as  if  such  words  might  not  have 
been  omitted  forsake  of  brevity,  and  of  the 
adage,  nullius  in  verba.  C.  S.  had  reduced 
their  poetic  calculations  into  a  prose  brief, — 
he  adopted  the  proof  not  without  contempt 
of  their  authors ;  and  now  he  flies  to  his 
deified  name  for  shelter  from  the  rule  ot 
three.  His  quotations  of  Lord  H.  Petty 's 
quotation  of  Mr.  Pitt's  second -sight  was 
needless,  for  every  stock-holder  had  by 
rote  how  that  angel  confessed  what  he  fore- 
saw ;  (timely  and  well-acted  confession) 
that  a  nation,  out  of  debt,  must  be  in  the 
high  road  to  bankruptcy.  C.  S.  goes  on  to 
dissipate  my  doubts  thus  :  (p.  940)  '■  Un- 
"  questionably  they  are  ignorant  of  the  ef« 
"  fects  of  competition  and  capital,  who  can 
"  doubt  the  extent  of  the  mischiefs  that 
f-'  must  result  from  the  competition  of  600 
c5  millions  with  a  capital    of  100  millions." 
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It  is  net  to  the  purpose.  I  expressed  no 
doubt  of  any  such  thing.  What  i  said  was, 
that  if  the  000  millions  be  discharged,  -by 
means  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  that  such  com- 
petition cannot  exist,  on  any  addition  to 
the  circulating  capital  ;  therefore,  your 
correspondent's  colloquy  between  Jacobin 
and  Solomon,  setting  the  Thames  on  fire, 
and  his  nine  times  quoted  phrase  of  Pitt's,  are 
all  alike  irrelevant.  He  say.-,  (p.  041)  f-  now 
"  th  it  the  extensive  calamities  of  a  sudden 
"  extinction"  (impossible)  "  of  the  debt 
"  is  admitted  on  all  hands!  !"  How,  a  cer- 
tain-consequence  to  follow  impossible  pre- 
mises !  No, — but  if  it  be  extinguished  by 
means  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  which  must 
rake  up  before  it  pays  down,  I  doubted 
if  that  competition  is  possible.  The  trus- 
tees to  the  Sinking  Fund  have  taken  up 
suppose  1-50  millions  of  the  000  of  debt. 
I  ask  did  the  money  which  they  paid  away 
for  those  140  *  millions,  encrease  the  cir- 
culating capital  or  not  r  If  it  did,  his  pre- 
mises are  false,  and  if  not  his  conclusions 
are  false.  C.  S.  asserts,  that,  "  a'nominal 
"  encrease  has  the  same  effect  on  real  mo- 
"  ney  as  a  real  encrease  could  have,  and 
''  all  he  contends  for  is  that  it  must  no- 
"  minally  encrease  to  the  amount  of  the 
'•  debt,  and  therefore  that  the  real  cle- 
"  preeiation  must  be  in  the  proportion 
"  which  the  debt  bears  to  the  circulation." 
This  is  i  rrelevant,  unless  it  contemplates 
payment  of  the  debt  without  the  aid  of  taxes, 
and  that  the  debentures  in  circulation  are  no 
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a  society  of  Irish  who  love  him  because  he 
loves  his  own  country  in  earnest,  whether 
the  Sinking  Fund  can  by  any  contrivance 
take  up  a  single  debenture  out  oi  the  mar- 
ket until  it  takes  the  value  of  that  debenture 
out  of  circulation,  or  if  140  millions  of  debt 
already  paid  off,  were  gathered  out  of  a 
pocket  where  that  sum  was  not.  As  to  C. 
S.  notable  remedies  for  the  ruin  now  in  full 
march,  viz.  "  to  take  peace  any  how — to 
"  surrender  the  naval  dominion — to  go 
"  back  to  where  our  forefathers  left  us  — 
"  to  teach  our  population  the  use  of  arms, 
"  and  agriculture  to  our  soldiers,  &c.  &c." 
(p.  94/)  I  only  say,  that  it  is  a  pity  ho 
omitted  the  plan  of  that  law  giver  called 
Gonsalez  in  the  Tempest, — "  I  would  by 
"  contraries  execute  all  things— no  traffic 
"  would  I  admit, — no  magistrate, — letters 
"  should  not  be  known,  — poverty,  riches, 
"  none, — bounds  of  land,  vineyard,  olive, 
"  none, — no  use  of  metal,  wine  or  oil, — 
"  no  occupation, — all  men  idle, — all, — and 
"  woman  too,  but  innocent  and  pure. — 
"  treason,  knife,  gun,  or  use  of  any 
"  engine,  would  I  not  have, — but  nature 
"  should  bring  forth  all  abundance  to  feed 
"  my  innocent  people." — C.  S.  concludes, 
"  show  us  that  no  real  or  nominal  increase 
"  will  take  place  if  the  national  debt  be- 
"  paid,  and  then  we  shall  confess  our  error, 
"  but  till  then  we  maintain,  &c.  &c."  It  is 
not  reasonable  for  a  professor  of  prophecy 
to  throw  the  burden  of  proof  upon  his 
ignorant  audience.     It   calls  to  mind  honest 


part  (real  or   nominal)    of   the   circulating  •   Swift's  Tale  of  a  Tub,  and  Lord  Peter's  argu- 


capital.  It  has  no  effect  on  the  doubts 
which  I  have  suggested  in  a  single  sentence, 
that  payment  of  the  6*00  millions  of  debt  by- 
means  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  which  is  in  fact 
hu  weans  of  taxes  taken  out  of  the  Circulating 
Capital,  cannot  produce  any  inciease  what- 
ever. C.  S.  continues  (page  043)  "  we 
(i  contend  for  the  nominal  increase  on  the 
'■  well  ascertained  ground  that  if  we  expend 
*•  the  identical  s£\0.  in  the  market  10  times 
"  over  in  one  day,  we  have  nominally  sent 
e'  s£lOQ  in  that  day,  and  t here I ore  depre- 
"  ciated  the  value  ot  money  as  much  as  if 
"  we  had  "actually  sent  e£\  00  at  one  time." 
I  know  not  how  such  axiom  is  applicable,  or 
•''  well-ascertained,"  and  confess  [  have  my 
doubts  of  its  truth. —  His  third  sub-division 
asserts  that  my  "  notion"  is  old,  although 
in  his  first  page  he  says  that"  if  it  be  truly 
'•  just,  it  is  really  new," — but  be  it  old  or 
new,  1  int.reatMr.  Cobbett  himself  to  inform 


ment,  to  prove  that  the  bread  which  he 
gave  his  brothers  for  dinner,  was  not  bread, 
but  mutton. — I  am,  Sir,  &c. — Osguk. 


*  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  this 
sum — and  wis!)  Mr.  Cobbett  may  correct  it, 
S3  a  just  view  of  it,  is  of  great  importance. 


IRELAND. 

"  Thus  should  all  our  efforts  be  directed 
'.'  to  render  the-  Irish  willing,  by  making 
"  them  comfortable  subjects  ;  then  shall 
iC  we  most  effectually  have  succeeded  in 
"  opening  their  eyes  to  the  evils  they  have 
<c  invariably  suffered,  by  yielding  to  sednc- 
"  tion  ;  then  shall  we  have  made  the  people 
"  loyal,  from  the  only  principle  that  can 
"  make  loyalty  sincere,  vigorous,  or  ration- 
"  al  :  a  conviction  that  it  is  their  true  inte- 
"  rest.  The  landed  gentlemen  of  Ireland 
"  can  alone  impart  this  conviction,  for 
"  through  them  only  can  the  lower  orders 
•'  estimate  the  value  of  the  government  un- 
"  der  which  they  live  ;  from  them  must 
"  originate  those  comforts  on  which  that 
"  conviction  depends;  they  alone  can  de- 
"  stroy  the  facility  of  seduction  j  they  alone 
"  can  remove  the  disorder,  for  with  them 
"  lies  the  disease  and  the  remedy,  and  that 
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"  remedy  consists  in  a  fair  and  just  com- 
**  mutation  of  tythes,  in  the  grant  of  a  pub- 
<l  lie  maintenance  for  the  Catholic  and  i'res- 
*f  byterian  clergy,  in  a  diminution  of  absen- 
"  tees,  and  an  increased  attention  on  the 
"  part  of  resident  landlords,  to  the  welfare 
*'  and  happiness  of .  their  tenantry.  What. 
"'  the  clergy  can  do  to  effect  such  desirable 
"  objects  they,  will  do,  provided  the  gentle- 
*'  men  of  lauded  properly  shew  no  disposi- 
"  tion  to  relieve  one  class  at  the  cxpence  of 
«'  another;  with  the  landlords  therefore,  it 
"  lies'  to  avert  the  evil  day  from  Ireland, 
"  and  from  tire  empire:  they  alone  are 
"  competent  to  save  both.  Need  I  urge 
"  them  luore — 'tis  time  that  they  awake 
"  frum  a  lethargic  inactivity  ;  'tis  time  that 
"  they  look  the  stale  of  Ireland  fairly  in  the 
"  face,  and  for  their  own  sake  at  least,  en- 
"  deavour  to  alter  a  line  of  conduct,  which 
"  has  stamped  that  face  with  features  so  ex- 
'*  pressive  of  ill  usage'  and  mismahage- 
"  ment." 

Sik, -I  have   taken  the  above  extract 

from  an  excellent  Pamphlet,  recently  pub- 
lished in  Dublin,  entitled  -'  An  Enquiry  into 
"  the  History  of  Tythes,  with  a  plan  for 
"  modifying  that  system,  and  providing  an 
**  adequate  maintenance  for  the  Catholic 
"  and  Presbyterian  Clergy,"  which  I  se- 
riously recommend  to  the  perusal  of  all 
members  of  parliament,  or  other  hereditary 
or  accidental  counsellors  of  state,  and  inte- 
gral parts  of  the  government,  as  a  work  re- 
plete with  valuable  information,  char  rea- 
soning and  dispassionate  .statement ;  and, 
therefore,  of  particular  use,  when,  as  in  all 
probability  there  will  be,  a  talk  in  parlia- 
ment about  Ireland  and  tythes,  it  is  indis- 
pensibly  necessary  for  the  members  to  get  a 
luncheon  of  information  on  these  subjects, 
(for  the  pamphlet  is  too  short  to  constitute  a 
full  meal)  ;  to  the  spread  of  instruction  upon 
these  interesting  points,  it  would  be  injus- 
tice not  to  confess  that  your  valuable  Regis- 
ter has  greatly  contributed.  If  I  do  not 
mistake,  you  were  the  very  first  who  detect- 
ed the  ttickof  the  Protestant  country  gentle- 
men (whom  you  most  properly  designated  as 
the  keenest  set  in  the  world)  and  exposed  it 
as  it  deserved  to  be  exposed.  Trust  me,  Mr. 
Cobbett,,  till  that  race  of  Centaurs  is  regene- 
rated— till  their  bestial  is  converted  into  ra- 
tional, neither  Catholic  emancipation,  nor 
commutation  of  tythes  will  ever  work  the 
great  work  of  peace.  Till  land  is  let  at  such 
rates  as  will  enable  the  tiller  to  feed,  clothe, 
and  educate  his  family,  the  Irish  peasantry 
must  remain  ignorant,  naked,  and  wretched. 
It  is  well  observed  by  a  very  ingenious  cor- 
respondent of  yours,  "  that  there  are  mis- 


"  chiefs  in  Ireland,  which  v.o  legislative  in- 
"  terference  can  reach."  He  is  right,  and  the 
rapacity  of  squires  of  all  sects,  and  their  sys- 
tematic grinding  of  the  poor,  is  one  of  these 
mischiefs.     Our  whole  Irish   representation 
consisting  of  one  hundred  wise  and  well  in- 
formed gentlemen,  who,  as  Fonlenelle  said 
of  the    French   academicians,  "  ont  l'esprit 
comme  quatre,"  joined  to  the  equally  wise 
and  well   informed   representation    of  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Wales,  could  not,  I  will 
venture  to  say,  in  their  united  wisdom,  de- 
vise any  law  competent   to  remove  this  evil. 
It  is   intertwisted  with,  the  very  fibres  of  a 
squire's  nature:  he  imbibes  it  from  his  mo- 
ther,  and  his  father  inculcates  it  along  with 
the  alphabet  and   the  multiplication  table. — 
This  is  the  party  in  Ireland  that  is  most  for- 
midable to  the  real  prosperity  of  the   coun- 
try ;  this   is  the   sour  balm  that  leavens  the 
lower  classes  into  turbulence;  these  are  the 
people  that  Mr.  Grattan  should  have  pointed 
his   rhetorical  rockets  against  :  he   humm'd 
and  he  ha'd,  and  he  see-sawed  himself  into 
a  very  pretty   sort    of    an    oratorical    rage 
against  a  French  party ;  but  he  should  have 
been  coolly  indignant  against  the    squires, 
and  proved  plainly  and   simply  that  they  are 
the  fountain  head,  from  whence  the  real  wa- 
ters of  bitterness  flow,  and  that  if  they  were 
.but  commonly  just,  to  the  most  grateful,  no- 
ble  hearted  people   in  the  world   the  Irish, 
the  French  party  might  either  dwindle  into 
dancing  masters  and  dentists,  or  go  to  Ame- 
rica and  debate  with  closed  doors  (and  win- 
dows too)  upon  the  propriety  of  going  with- 
out great  coats  and  breeches,  by  way  of  dis- 
tressing   the    Yorkshire    clothiers.       What 
wretched  shuffling  and  twisting  and  tempo- 
rizing is  this  !  Will  members  of  parliament 
for  ever  come   forward  and  stigmatize  the 
Irish  as  idle,  rebellious  and  ungrateful,  and  yet 
conceal  the  real  causes  of  these  curses  ;  the 
wretchedness  entailed   upon    the  Irish    by 
the  landed  proprietors.  One  honourable  gen- 
tleman  makes  a  very  neat  speech,  and  attri- 
butes all   the   disturbances    to   the  tythes ; 
these  are  the  Grattanites.     Another  tells  the 
house  that  the  Pope,  poor   man,    is   at  the 
bottom  of  the  riots.     These  are  the  Redes- 
daiites  ;  but,  I  have  yet  heard  no  antisquiru- 
list  get  up  in  his   place,   and  declare  boldly 
and  honestly  that  the  distractions  of  Ireland 
arise  from   the  exorbitant  price  of  land,  the 
thumbscrewing  of  rack  rents,  anditsruinous, 
impolitic,  and  inhuman  expedient  of  refusing 
leases,  disallowing  the  tenants  right,  and  en- 
hancing the  rate  of  farms  by  the  horrid  ex- 
pedient of  canting.     By  such  infamous  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  the  landed  proprietors, 
the  whole  population  of  the  country  are  alls- 
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nated.  All  the  bonds  that  bind  man  to 
man,  and  men  to  their  native  land  are 
snapped  in  twain  ;  the  permeating  principles 
of  local  attachment,  that  like  the  roots  of  the 
pine,  make  their  way  through  the  hardness 
of  the  barren  mountain,  and  bind  the  tree 
even  to  the  naked  rock,  are  rudely  extirpa- 
ted. Home,  that  dear  delightful  refuge  of 
the  human  heart,  is  denied  to  the  poor  Irish- 
man,— he  may  be  turned  from  one  moment 
to  another  from  the  hut  he  has  reared,  and 
the  garden  he  lias  planted.  And,  yet  this 
creature  whom  the  Almighty  ^endowed  with 
every  noble  propensity,  and  generous  feel- 
ing, shall  be  stigmatized  as  innately  savage, 
intemperate,  and  intractable,  because  he 
turns  upon  the  curs  that  are  hunting  him  to 
desperation,  and  refuses  to  lick  the  hand 
that  is  raised  to  scourge  and  to  torment  him. 
This,  Mr.  Cobbett,  is  the  truth — and  till  the 
truth  be  told  in  and  out  of  parliament, 
things  v.'ill  proceed  as  they  have  done,  most 
disastrously.  I  really  congratulate  the  coun- 
try that  there  is  one  channel  yet  left  for  the 
dissemination  of  truth — the  Political  Register 
is  that  channel.  J  will  not  pretend  to  assert 
that  you  are  always  right,  but  this  I  will  af- 
firm from  a  long  acquaintance  with  the  Poli- 
tical Register,  that  it  contains  more  truth  in 
the  publications  of  one  month,  than  the 
whole  tribe  of  newspapers  in  one  year ;  and 
I  am  rejoiced  that  you  give  a  column  now 
and  then  to  the  affairs  of  Ireland ;  they  are 
indeed  in  a  perilous  state  ;  but  as  the  author 
from  whose  pamphlet  I  have  quoted,  well 
observes,  "  with  the  landlords  it  lies  to  avert 
"  the  evil  day  from  Ireland,  and  from  the 
"  empire  j  they  alone  are  competent  to  save 
"  both."  I  may  trouble  you  hereafter  with 
some  further  obsf  rvations  upon  this  subject, 
and  throw  out  some  hints  upon  the  education 
of  squires,  which  might  if  adopted  by  their 
sires  and  dams,  prove  eminently  useful  to  the 
future  breed.  Ireland  is  of  vital  consequence 
to  Great  Britain,  and  recent  events  have  only 
confirmed  the  observation  of  Sir  Richard 
Cox,  in  the  dedication  of  his  history  to  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  after  stating  that  Ireland  had 
eost  their  predecessors  an  unspeakable  mass 
of  blood  and  treasure, — "  but  no  cost  can  be 
"  too  great  where  the  prize  is  of  such  va- 
"  lue,  and  whoever  considers  the  situation, 
"  ports,  plenty,  and  other  advantages  of 
"  Ireland,  will  confess  that  it  must  be  re- 
"  tained  at  what  rate  soever,  because,  if  it 
"  would  come  into  the  enemies  hands,  Eng- 
"  land  would  rind  it  impossible  to  flourish, 
"  and  perhaps  to  subsist  without  it." — I  re- 
main, ike. — Malb. — Dublin. 
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TITHES. 

-Among  the  many  letters  which 


have  appeared   in   your  Register  on  various 
subjects,  one  in  your  last,   signed  J.  P.  D. 
has,  J  confess,  excited  not  a   little  surprise 
in  my  mind. — My  object  in    addressing  you 
(and  I   confess  I  do  it  with  diffidence,  be- 
ing the  first   time  I  have  ventured  to  write, 
Mr.  Cobbett)    is  to   notice    the  fallacy    of 
J.  P.  D.'s  statement   with   respect  to   tithes 
and  their  influence  on  religion  ;  and   to   ask 
whether  you    seriously  think    the   churches 
are  deserted,  and    the    established   religion 
suffered  to  decline  from  any  such  cause? — Is 
it  possible,  Sir,    such    a    delusion   can   have 
successfully  palmed  itself  on  J.  F.  D.'s  imagi- 
nation: Or,  is  not  it  more  probable  that  he  has 
taken  this  ground,  knowing  how  soon,  above 
other  causes,  a  religious  outcry  will  have  ef- 
fect.    It  surely  cannot    be  difficult   to  trace 
the  desertion  of  our  churches  to  some  other 
cause.    It  arises  out  of  the  palpably  notorious 
negligence  of  so  many  of  its  clergy.     I  know 
the  objections  that  exist  against  such  an  opi- 
nion, but  I   also  know  that  yon  and  all  other 
honest  men,   Mr.  Cobbett,  must  conclude, 
that  while  the  majority,   or  at  least  a  large 
proportion  of  the  church  clergy  are  deficient 
in    their  duty  to  the   people  committed  to 
their   charge,    the    nature  and   unavoidable 
consequence  is,  that  the  people,  in  their  turn,  • 
should  fall  short  in  the  respect  due  only  to  a 
man  worthy  of  the  office  he  sustains;  and  it 
must  be  equally  clear,  that  where  the  minis- 
ters of  religion  fail  to  stimulate  by  their  own 
energy  and  example,  the  religion  of  those 
under  their  care  will  soon    degenerate  into 
nothing  but  the  name.     Such  being  the  case, 
it  is  to  this  cause  principally,  and  not  to  the 
obnoxious  nature  of  tythes,  we  are  to  ascribe 
the  decline  of  our  established  religion,  and 
the  desertion  of  our  church.     I  would  be  un- 
derstood to  mean,  by  the  word  "  establish- 
ed," the   form  of  religion    in   use  with  the 
church  of  England  ;  for   the  assertion  that 
real  religion  is  on  the  decline,  if  your  corre- 
spondent  means  real  religion  by  the  terms 
used,  I  can  by  no  means  admit.     On  the 
contrary,  I  firmly  believe  it  to  be  increasing. 
— I  do  not  intend  entering  more  on  this  part 
of  his  letter,  for  in  that  case  I  should  expect, 
if  you  deemed  my  letter  worthy  any  notice, 
you  would  declare  your  publication  not  the 
vehicle  of   religious    communications,  and 
very  properly)  but  I  could  not  read  J.F.  D's 
statements  without  a  few  remarks  on  their 
fallacy,    as   far  as  they  refer  to  the   point  I 
have  noticed;  and  though  you  may  not  ad- 
mit remarks  on  religious  topics  to  swell  your 
pages  generally,  I  h3veread  your  Register  long 
enough  toknowhow  willing youarealways  to 
expose  error  yourself,  as  well  as  afford  others 
the  opportunity  of  doing  it.     I  would  also 
say  a  few  words  on  another  assertion  in  the 
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same  letter. — J.  F.  D.  has  said,  that  "  were 
the  tithes  abolished,  Old  England  would 
from  that  circumstance  become  happy, 
prosperous,  and  thriving,"  that  "  our  gra- 
naries would  always  be  tilled  with  corn,"  and 
that,  under  any  circumstances,  we  should 
never  need  the  aid  of  importation.  And  is 
this  great  and  wonderful  change  lo  be  ef- 
fected by  taking  from  the  church  its  tenths 
of  the  produce  of  the  laud,  and  giving  the 
value  of  that  tenth  in  some  other  way  ?  I 
do  heartily  join  in  that  gentleman's  zealous 
hope,  but  1  would  suggest  that  such  an  event 
from  such  a  cause  may  never  take  place.  No, 
Sir,  whoever  may  live  to  see  this  country 
again  '•'  prosperous  and  thriving,"  will  wit- 
ness much  more  important  changes  than  the 
abolition  of  tythes  :  he  will  see  our  satesmen 
breathing  the  spirit  of  public  virtue  ;  he  will 
see  no  factious  opposition  to  those  statesmen, 
because  one  set  are  in  power  and  the  other 
out ;  pensions  and  places  will  be  done 
away  ;  and  a  due  regard  paid  to  the  conn- 
try's  rights.  He  will  see  the  taxes  of  his 
country  lessened  or  more  equally  imposed ; 
the  national  debt  diminished,  and  our  dig- 
nity, as  a  great  and  independent  nation, 
proudly  maintained.  He  will  see  a  parlia- 
ment pure  and  independent  ;  its  seats  oc- 
cupied according  to  the  laws ;  and  every 
member  bearing  within  himself  the  spirit  of 
impartiality,  deciding  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  a  conscientious,  upright  judgment, 
and  not,  as  now,  either  indolently  or  inten- 
tionally giving  his  yea  or  nay  to  enactments 
agreeably  to  the  side  he  sits  on  in  the  house. 
—  I  would  not  now  say  much  on  the  justice 
or  injustice  o(  the  mode  adopted  in  collect- 
ing the  tithes  ;  I  am  afraid  with  J.  F.  D. 
that  too  generally  it  is  oppressive  and  vexa- 
tious :  but  surely  in  the  instance  he  has  ad- 
duced his  friend  could  have  easily  gained 
ample  compensation  by  other  means  than 
remonstrance  for  so  wanton  an  insult,  so 
flagrant  a  breach  of  equity  and  justice. — The 
laws  of  this  country  must  be  defective  in- 
deed, if  they  permit  such  an  outrage  against 
society  without  producing  adequate  punish- 
ment to  prevent  its  repetition  ;  and  if  they 
do  provide  such  a  remedy,  there  must  have 
been  some  defect  on  the  part  of  J.  F.  D.'s 
friend,  who  could  refrain  from  bringing  such 
an  offender  under  its  operation.  — I  have  my- 
self known  instances  where  much  ill  will 
has  arisen  on  the  subject  of  tithes,  but  in 
many  of  them  (I  mean  where  the  incum- 
bent has  collected  them  himself)  it  had  its 
origin  with  the  person  from  whom  the  tithe 
was  due,  and  not  with  the  person  claiming 
it- — I  confine  myself,  of  course,  to  England 
in  my  remarks,  for,  I  am  unacquainted  ut- 
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terly  with  this  subject  as  it  regards  Ireland  ; 
although  I  have  always  understood  every 
thing  that  has  appeared  in  the  Register  on 
this  point,  (far  as  my  recollection  will  cany 
me)  except  the  letter  of  J.  F.  D.  to  refer 
only  to  the  sister  kingdom. — I  am,  &c  — 
S.A. — London,  1 5th  Feb.  1808. 


OFFICIAL  PAPERS. 
England    and   Sweden. — Convention    le~ 
tiveen  his  Majesty  and  the  King  of  Sweden 
— signed  at  Stockholm  on  the  8th  Februa- 
ry, "lS08. 

The  consequences  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit, 
between  Russia  and  France,  unfolding  them- 
selves more  and  more,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  threaten  Sweden  with  a  speedy  invasion, 
for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  her  to  accede  to 
the  French  system  ;  and  his  Swedish  majesty- 
finding  himself  therefore  under  the  necessi- 
ty of  bringing  forward,  to  resist  its  effects, 
a  greater  force  than  he  has  at  his  ordinary 
disposal,  his  Britannic  majesty,  animated 
with  the  constant  desire  of  contributing  to 
the  defence  and  security  of  his  ally,  and  of 
supporting  him,  by  every  means,  in  a  war, 
undertaken  for  the  mutual  interests  of  both 
states,  has  determined  to  give  to  his  Swedish 
majesty  an  immediate  aid  in  money,  as  being 
the  most  prompt  and  efficacious,  to  be  paid 
from  time  to  time  at  fixed  periods;  and  their 
majesties  having  judged  it  expedient,  that  a 
formal  convention  with  regard  to  their  reci- 
procal intentions,  in  this  respect,  should  be 
concluded,  they  have  for  this  purpose  named 
and  authorised  their  respective,  plenipoten- 
tiaries) that  is  to  say — in  the  name  and  on 
the  part  of  his  majesty  the  king  of  the  Uni- 
ted kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
Edward  Thornton,  Esq.  his  envcy  extra- 
ordinary and  Minister  plenipotentiary  to 
his  majesty  the  King  of  Sweden  ;  and  in 
the  name  and  on  the  part  of  his  majesty 
the  King  of  Sweden,  the  Baron  D'Ehren- 
heim,  president  of  his  chancery,  and 
commander  of  his  order  of  the  polar  star, 
who,  after  having  communicated  to  each 
other  their  respective  full  powers,  have 
agreed  upon  the  following  articles  : — 
Article.  I.  His  majesty  the  king  of  the 
United  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  engages  that  there  shall  be  paid  to 
his  Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden  the  sum. 
of  twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling, in  equal  instalments  of  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling  each,  per  month, 
beginning  with  the  month  of  January  of 
the  present  year  inclusively,  and  to  continue 
succesively  in  the  cource  of  each  month, 
the  first  of  which  instalments  shall  be  paid 
on  the  ratification  of  the  present,  convention. 
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by  bis  Swedish  majesty. — II.  His  majesty 
the  King  of  Sweden  engages  on  his  part  to 
employ  (he  said  sum  in  putting  in-to  mo- 
tion, and  keeping  on  a  respectable  es- 
tablishment, all  his  land  forces,  and  such 
part  as  shall  be  necessary  of  his  J&eet,  and 
particularly  his  flotilla,  in  order  to  oppose 
the  most  eiTectual  resistance  to  the  com- 
mon enemies. — III.  Their  said  majesties 
moreover  engage  to  conclude  no  peace,  or 
truce,  or  convention  of  neutrality,  with 
the  enemy,  but  in  concert  and  mutual 
agreement. — IV.  The  present  convention 
shall  be  ratified  by  the  two  high  contracting 
parties,  and  its  ratification  shall  be  ex- 
changed at  London  within  the  space  of 
six  weeks  after  the  signature  of  the  said 
convention,  or  sooner,  if  it  can  be  done. 
— Separate  Article,  The  two  high  con- 
tracting parties  hove  agreed  to  concert,  as 
soon  as  possible,  the  measures  to  be   taken, 
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Cardinal  Cassoni.     Baled  Rome  Feb.  1, 

1808. 

His  Holiness  Pius  VI!".  being  unable  to 
conform  to  all  the  demands  made  on  him  by 
the  French  government,  and  to  the  extent 
required  ot  him,  as  it  is  contrary  to  his  sa- 
cred duties,  and  the  dictates  of  his  con- 
science ;  and  being  thus  compelled  to  sub- 
mit to  the  disastrous  consequences  which 
have  been  threatened,  and  to  the  military 
occupation  of  his  capital,  in  case  he  should 
not  submit  to  such  demands  : — Yielding, 
therefore,  in  all  humility  of  heart,  to  she 
inscrutahledeterminationsof  the  Most  High, 
he  places  his  cause  in  the  h:m  is  of  the  Al- 
mighty ;  and  being  nnwillin  l  >  fail  in  the 
essential  obligations  of  guaranteeing  foe 
rights  of  his  sovereignty,  he  has  command- 
ed us  to  protest,  and  for;  illy  protests  in 
his  own  name,  as  well  as  in  that  of  his  suc- 
cessor, against   any  occupation  whatever  of 


the  auxiliary  succours  to  be  stipulated  j   his  dominions,  being  desirous  that  the  rights 


for,   in  the  case  of   a    war   actually    taking 
place  between    Sweden    and     the     powers 


of  the   holy  chair  should    re 
henceforward,     uninjured 


nam,  now  and 
ad   untouched. 


her  neighbours ;  and  the  stipulation  which  j  As  the  vicar  on  earth  of  that  God  of  Peace 


may  thence  result  shall  be  considered 
as  separate  and  additional  articles  to  this 
convention,  and  shall  have  the  same  force 
as  if   they  were    word    for   word   inserted 

therein.  

Portugal. — Proclamation  issued  from  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Affairs  of  Portugal.  Dated  Lisbon,  Dec. 
4,   1807. 

The  rulers  of  this  kingdom  being  in- 
formed, within  these  few  days,  that  the 
prices  of  some  articles  of  the  first  necessity 
had  been  raised  to  an  exorbitant  price,  or- 
der the  Senate  to  check  every  excess  which 
may  in  this  respect  take  place,  with  all  due 
vigilance  and  severity,  in  order  that,  with- 
out the  authority  of  government,  and  with- 
out the  most  urgent  motives.,  the  prices  of 
provisions  must  not  be  raised)  and  the  Se- 
nate will,  by  proclamation,  make  this 
known. — In  prompt  obedience  to  this  in- 
juction,  the  Senate  hereby  ordains,  that  no 
person  of  any  class  or  condition  whatever, 
shall  raise  the  prices  of  all  or  any  articles  of 
the  first  necessity;  beyond  the  rate  at  which 
s  ch  article,  or  any  of  them,  were  sold  on 
the  28th  of  Nov  last.  — And  whoever  shall, 
transgress  this  order  shall  incur  a  penalty  of 
SOOO  reis,  and  be  confined  in  prison,  where 
he  shall  remain  ten  days  for  the  first  offence, 
and  tor  the  second  such  penalties  shall  be 
doubled,  and  such  person  to  be  prohibited 
from  opening  a  shop,  or  to  sell  any  article 
whatever,  &c.  &c— (Signed)  Francisco 
»e  Mendenz  Caseaise  Muleo. 

^l*±EJ~^ft'!Cf_ff   the   Secretary   of  State 


who  taught  by  his  di 


{3  npie   humility 


and  patience,  he  has  no  doubt,  but  his  most 
beloved  subjects,  who  have  given  him  so 
many  repeated  proofs  of  obedience  and  at- 
tachment, will  make  it  their  peculiar  study 
to  preserve  peace  and  tranquillity,  private 
as  well  as  public,  which  his  Holiness  exhorts, 
and  expressly  commands  5  and  that,  far  from 
committing  any  excesses,  they  will  rather 
respect  the  individuals  of  a  nation,  from 
whom,  during  his  journey,  and  stay  in 
Paris,  he  received  so  many  flattering  testi- 
monies of  devotion  and  regard. 

Westphalia. — Royal  Decree,  by  which  it 
is  ordered  that'  the  English  Goods  found  at 
Marburg  shall  be  publicly  burned. 

We,  Jerome  Napoleon,  &c.  on  the 
report  of  our.  minister  of  justice  and  af- 
fairs of  the  interior,  have  decreed,  and  do 
decree  as  follows  :— Art.  I.  The  English 
commodities,  which,  by  orders  of  the  pre- 
fect of , the  Wdrrja,  were  seized  on  the  1st 
instant,  at  Marburg,  and  which  have  been 
ascertained  to  be  English  manufacture  by  . 
the  merchants  and  assessors  of  the  deputa- 
tion of  commerce.,  appointed  to  make  the 
inquiry,  and  by  the  printed  notices  of  the) 
"commercial  house'of  Wendeker  and  Co.  at 
Wetzlar,  shall  be  forth  with  burnt  in  the  pub- 
lic places  at  Marburg.; — Art.  II.  Our  mi- 
nister ot  justice  and  the  affairs  of  the  in- 
terior is  commissioned  to  carry  into  execu- 
tion the  present  decree,  .which  shall  be  ir» . 
serted  in  the  bulletin  of  laws. — Given  in 
our  royal  palace  at  Cassel,  the  5th  of  Feb  f 
1808,  and  in  the  2d  year  of  our  reign. 
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"  As  to  the  Petition,  of  which  the  Sheridans'  advertisement  talks,  nothing  can  be  a  more  gross  deception. 
"  There  is  no  foundation  for  a  petition ;  there  is  even  no  pretended  foundation.  The  Sheridans  we'll 
"  know,  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  candidate  to  observe  the  laws  nf  election  more  strictly  than  Lord 
"  Cochrane  has  observed  thetn.  He  despises,  as  all  his  friends  do,  the  base  and  contemptible  attempt  heri 
"  made  to  cast  an  aspersion  upon  his  character.  The  whole  is  an  impudent  attempt  at  imposition.  It  is  a 
"  trick  whereby  to  g?t  money  to  be  pocketed  by  the  parties.  Let  the  con'rivers  be  prepared,  however,  for 
"  a  revival  of  the  subject." Political   Register,  Vol.  XI.  page  975. 
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SUMMARY  OF  POLITICS. 

Westminster    Election. At     the 

place,  in    the  Register,  above    referred   to, 
beginning  at  page  9/3,    is  the  whole  history 
of  the  promised  Petition  against   Lord  Co- 
chrane'*   return,     which    petition    has   now 
seen  its  end.     It  will  be  remembered,  that, 
just  after  the  Westminster  contest  was  over, 
there  was  a  meeting  called,  by  the  Sheridans 
and  their  friends,  through  the  means  of  a 
public  advertisement ;   that,  at  this  meeting, 
the  celebrated  Mr.  John  Frost  was  a  lead- 
ing man,  and  that  his  health  was  given  as  a 
toast,  by  the  elder   Sheridan   at  one  time, 
and  by  the  celebrated  Petek  Moore  at  ano- 
ther   time  ;  that,  at  the  aforesaid  meeting, 
of  which   Peter  was  chairman,  it   was   re- 
solved   to  raise  money,  by  public  subscrip- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  an  ap- 
peal to  parliament  against  the  return  of  Lord 
Cochrane;   and,   it  is  well  known  to  all  those 
who  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Sheridans  and  their  fritiids,  at 
that  time,  that  they,  in  the  most  unreserved 
manner,  asserted,  that    they   were  able   to 
prove,  that  Lord  Cochrane  had  been   guilty 
of  bribery,  and  that  they  stated  one  particu- 
lar instance,  wherein  he  gave  an  elector  the 
sum  of  two  guineas  for  his  vote.      I    have 
referred  to  the  passage,  wherein  I  contra- 
dicted   these    assertions,  in    print  ;    but,   so 
well  had  the  base  tricksters,  the  green- room 
gang  of  impostors,   the  vile  herd   of  divert- 
ing vagabonds;  so   well   had    they   devised 
their  scheme  of  calumny,   and  ao  industrious 
had  they  been  in  the  execution  of  it,  that, 
almost  every  person,  with  whom  one  spoke 
upon   the  subject,  appeared  to  believe,  that 
Lord   Cochrane  would  be  ousted  in  conse-   . 
quence  of  the    petition.     Nay,  to  such   an 
extent  did   this   belief  exist,  that  some    of 
the  Electors  have  had  several   meetings,  in 
order  to  come  to  a  resolution   respecting  the 
nomination  of  a  person  to  be  chosen  in  the 
room  of  Lord  Cochrane,  the  writ  for  which 
they  expected  about  the   tenth  day  of  this 
present  month  .  of  April.     Just   as    all  this 
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was  going  forward,  out  came  the  following 
laconic  report  of  the  proceedings  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  touching  the  matter 
in  question.  On  Thursday,  the  24th  of 
March,  "  The  Speaker  informed  the  House, 
"  that,  as  Tuesday  last  had  been  appointed 
"  for  taking  into  consideration  the  petition 
"  complaining  of  the  last  election  and  return 
';'  for  Westminster,  and  the  right  hon.  Ri- 
"  chard  Brinsley  Sheridan  had  not  appeared 
"  by  himself,  his  counsel,  or  agents,  with- 
"  in  one  hour  after  the  time  fixed  for  taking 
"  the  same  into  consideration,  he  had  cer- 
"  lifted  such  default  to  the  Court  of  Exche- 
"  f/uer,  in  order  to  the  recovery    of  the  re- 

"  cognizances." Thus    has    ended   this 

long  promised  petition  ;  thus  are  the  green- 
room impostors  exposed,  t'oi  the  thousandth 
time,  to  public  contempt ;  and  thus  arc  the 
calumnies,  invented  and  propagated  for  the 
purpose  of  blasting  the  character  of  an  ho- 
nourable man,  thrown  back  in  the  teeth  of 
those  from  whom  they  had  proceeded. 
But,  it  is  right  that  the  now  undeceived 
public  should  be  informed  of  some  of  the 
silent  proceedings  of  Messrs.  ShetiJan, 
Frest,  and    Moore,  a   trio  i  ~»t,   perhaps,  to 

be  matched  in  his  Majesty's  dominions. 

In  the  business  of  the  elec  ion,  Messrs. 
Dawson  and  Wratislaw  of  Warwick 
Street,  Golden  Square,  were  Lord  Co- 
chrane's  agents.  Mr.  Wratislaw,  fo  whom 
the  business  relating  to  the  petition  was  more 
particularly  committed,  always  W2s  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  Sheridans,  notwithstanding 
the  impoitant  support  of  the  celebrated  John 
Frost,  would  not  proceed  to  trial,  and, 
therefore  he  delayed,  till  the  last  moment, 
the  cousu.iation  of  counsel.  On  Saiurday,, 
however,  previous  to  the  day  appointed  for 
the  ballot,  he  delivered  his  briefs  to  Mr. 
Dallas  and  Mr.  Warren.  On  the  next  da/ 
(Sunday),  the  celebrated  John  Frost,  and, 
after  him,  his  most  worthy  associate,  Peter 
Moore,  addressed  very  civil  notes  to  Mr. 
Dawson,  who,  of  course,  delivered  theal 
to  Mr.  Wratislaw,  and  the   latter  expressed 

a 
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his  resolution  not  to  suffer  a  compromise 
upon  any  account,  notwithstanding  his  \ery 
exalted  opinion  of  the  powers,  of  the  cele- 
brated John  Frost.  On  the  Monday  ensuing 
Mr.  Wratislaw  called  upon  the  worthy  Peter 
Moore,  he  (Moore)  being  confined  bj  indis- 
position; and,  at  a  conference  with  Moore 
and  Frost,  it  was  proposed  by  them,  that  Mr. 
Moore  should  be  the  nominee  of  his 
friend  the  Right  Honourable  Richard 
Brinsley  Sheridan;  that  he  should  arrange 
with  the  nominee  of  Lord  Cochrane  in 
striking  the  committed ;  that  the  petition 
should  be  opened  ;  that  (he  counsel  for  the 
Right  Honourable  Sheridan  should  say,  that 
facts  existed  to  warrant  it,  but  that  witnesses 
zvere  absent;  and  that  the  committee  would, 
thereupon,  report  to  the  House,  that  Lord 
Cochrane  was  duly  elected,  and  that  the 
petition  was  NOT  frivolous  and  vexatious. 
But,  Mr.  Wratislaw,  who  felt,  doubtless, 
that  the  honour  of  Lord  Cochrane  (who  had 
reposed  implicit  confidence  in  him)  was  an 
object  of  far  greater  consequence  than  the 
seat  in  parliament,  though  for  the  first,  and 
the  only  independent,  city  in  the  kingdom, 
refused  all  compromise,  and  left  the'  cele- 
brated petition  framers  to  pursue  their  own 
course.  On  the  day  appointed,  he  attended 
the  House  of  Commons  with  Messrs.  Dallas 
and  Warren;  and,  after  wailing  the  whole 
hour  out,  heard  the  order  discharged.  The 
subsequent  proceeding  against  the  petitioner 
and  his  sureties  the  reader  is  informed  of; 
and,  I  think,  he  will  be  of  opinion,  with 
me,  that  if  ever  forfeiture  was  justly  incur- 
red, this  is  a  case  of  that  description.- ■ 

There  never  was  a  fouler  calumny  than  that 
which  these  people  have  propagated  against 
Lord  Cochrane.  His  Lordship  was  particu- 
larly scrupulous  with  respect  to  the  money- 
matters  of  the  election.  He  said  to  Ids 
agents  :  ir  you  know  what  is  lawful,  and 
"  what  is  not  lawful,  therefore,  to  you  and 
"  yon  only,  I  leave  the  expenditure."  He 
emptied  his  pockets  of  all  money,  and  of 
no  repast,  paid  for  by  him,  or  his  agents, 
did  he  suffer  any  one  elector  to  partake.  A 
more  honourable,  and  more  truly  noble- 
minded  man,  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  exist 
in  the  world.  His  life  has  been  hitherto 
spent  in  scenes,  which  tend  little  to  qualify 
a  man  for  the  wars  of  faction  ;  but,  if  he 
return  in  health,  and  with  a  disposition  to 
remain  in  England,  the  electors  of  West- 
minster, if  they  will  be  content  without  the 
base  flatteries  of  the  green-room,  and  will  | 
look  to  character  and  principles  instead  of  j 
to  names  and  professions,  will,  I    am  satis-  J 

for  re- 
and  is 


fied,  have  no  need   to  go  a -hunting 
preventatives. — — It  has  been  sgtd, 
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still  said  by  many,  that  Lord  Cochrane  was 
sent  off  by  t-he  ministers  ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  a  ship  was  given  him  lor  the  purpose  of 
getting  him  out  of  the  way  ;  and,  I  perceive, 
that  Mr.  Paul!,  in  a  letter  of  his  to  the 
Electors  of  Westminster,  upon  the  subject 
of  the  grant  to  the  family  of  Lord  Lake,  has 
been  misled  so  far  a-  to  join  in  the  propagat- 
ing oi  this  notion,  than  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  conceive  any  thing  more  false.  The 
ship,  the  frigate  Imperikuse,  in  which  his 
lordship  now  is,  ;'jid  in  which  he  has  recent- 
ly performed   a  feat    that  would  have 


through  all  L 


rung 


e,  had  it  been  performed 
by  any  but  an  English  naval  officer,  was 
given  him  about  two  //cars  ago  ;  previous  to, 
and  during  the  time  of  the  Westminster 
election,  lie  was  absent  by  leave,  on  account 
of  ill- health,  which  every  one  who  saw 
must  have  perceived  that  he  laboured  under ; 
and,  when  his  leave  of  absence  was  expired, 
he  went  again  to  sea,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and.  indeed,  as  a  matter  of  necessity, unless  he 
had  chosen  to  quit  the  service,  a  step,  which, 
upon  no  occasion,  did  he  ever  promise  to 
take  ;  nor  did  he,  upon  any  occasion,  as  far 
as  I  have  observed,  say  any  thing,  tending 
to   encourage  an   expectation  that  he  would 

take    such   a    step. The   elder  Sheridan 

took  almost  daily  opportunity,  during  the 
election,  to  attribute  the  promotion,  or, 
rather,  the  marked  preference,  which  Lord 
Cochrane  had  experienced,  to  parliamentary 
interest,  that  is  to  say,  to  corruption.  But, 
surely,  the  distinguished  merit  of  my  Lord 
Cochrane  ;  not  his  great  bravery,  perhaps, 
for  that  is  common,  I  think,  to  all  our  naval 
ofticers;  but  hisconsummate  and  well-known 
skill  in  all  the  parts  of  his  profession  ;  his 
exemplary  sobriety  ;  his  indefatigable  appli- 
cation ;  that  spirit  of  enterprize  which  has 
constantly  animated  him,  and  the  effects  of 
which  have  been  so  grievously  felt  by  the 
enemy  :  surely  these  might  account  for  his 
having  had,  though  a  young  man,  a  cruiz- 
ing station  so  often  allotted  him,  a  station 
for  which  his  qualities  and  endowments  so 
eminently  fitted  him.  He  has  had  admira- 
ble "  luck,"  they  say,  Such  men  as  his 
lordship  generally  have  admirable  luck,  as 
have  also  sober  and  early-rising  and  intelli- 
gent farmers.  Such  men  have  always  better 
crops  than  the  common  run  of  their  neigh- 
bours ;  their  cattle  thrive  better  ;  and,  strange 
to  say,  they  have  finer  weather  for  their  seed- 
time and  harvest.  It  is  the  same  by  sea  as 
it  is  by  land.  There  are,  indeed,  such 
things  as  accidents  and  misfortunes  and  ill- 
luck  ;  but,  the  sluggish  have  their  share  of 
these  as  well  as  the  active,  and  the  former 
have,  besides,  to  submit  lo  the  natural  con- 
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sequences  of  their  sluggishness.  A  ship  is 
a  sort  of  animate  being,  moved  by  the  mind 
of  the  commander;  and,  if  he  be  a  slug- 
gard, no  matter  from  what  cause,  his  "ship 
will  do  but  little.  In  this  view  of  the 
thing,  of  how  much  importance  is  it,  that 
a  proper  selection  of  commanders,  and 
particularly     of      cruizing      commanders, 

should     be     made  ?  -r Where,      indeed, 

it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossi- 
ble, as  in  the  case  of  the  younger  Sheridan, 
to  point  out  any  public  merit,  (hen,  the  pre- 
ference given  to  the  party  may  be  fairly  at- 
tributed to  corruption ;  but,  not  so  in  the 
case  of  my  Lord  Cochrane,  who  has  devoted 
his  life  to  the  naval  service,  and  who  may  be 
cited  as  a  striking  example  of  success,  arising 
from  his  merits. As  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment, too,  he  has  merit  far  surpassing  that 
of  almost  any  other  man  that  I  know.  He 
entered  the  House  of  Commons  under  a 
pledge,  given  in  the  face  of  the  nation,  that 
he  never  would,  as  long  as  he  lived,  accept  of 
any  sinecure  or  emolument,  either  for  him- 
self or  any  relation  or  dependent  ;  ami  that 
he  never  would  touch  lite  public  money,  in 
any  way  but  that  of  his  profession  as  a  naval 
officer.  His  motion  respecting  places,  pen- 
sions, and  emoluments,  held  by  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  or  by  their  relations, 
was  of  the  greatest  public  importance;  it 
required  courage  as  great  as  any  that  he  ever 
displayed  at  sea,  to  bring  it  forward  ;  he  was 
sure  to  have  an  unaccountable  host  against 
him  ;  he  was  sure  to  leave  scarcely  any  man 
or  woman  of  fashion  his  friend  •  yet  he  did 
bring  it  forward,  and  did  most  excellently 
expose  the  corrupt  views  of  the  contending 
factions.  One  would  have  thought,  that,  if 
there  had  been  some  few  of  the  electors  of 
"Westminster  who  sincerely  distrusted  his 
public  principles,  that  the  bare  making  of 
this  motion  must  have  done  away  their  dis- 
trust ;  but;  amongst  men,  who  are  capable 
of  being  cajoled  by  the  fulsome  flattery  of 
the  green-room,  little  good  is  to  be  expect- 
ed.  After  all,  however,  I  should  cer- 
tainly have  preferred  a  member,  who  could 
have  been  constantly  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, where,  and  where  only,  good  is  to  be 
done,  if  it  be  to  be  done  at  all ;  but,  I  great- 
ly prefer  Lord  Cochrane's  appearance  there 
once  in  two  years,  to  the  constant  attendance 
of  any  unprincipled  or  timid  man. 

American  States. — > — In  a  person, 
whose  opinions  and  statements  have  been 
contradicted  with  so  much  po.V.tiveness  and 
acrimony,  as  mine,  with  regard  to  the  effects 
of  war  upon  the  American  States,  it  might 
reasonably  be  permitted  to  indulge  a  good 
deal  in  the  producing  of  proofs,  as  they  pre- 
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sent  themselves,  of  the  correctness  of  those 
opinions  and  statements.  Nor  will  I  pre- 
tend, that  I  am  not  actuated,  in  great  part, 
by  this  motive,  in  making  the  extracts, 
which  I  am  now  about  to  insert  from  the 
late  American  newspapers.  I  love  to  see 
my  opinions  confirmed  by  events,  and  who 
does  not,  especially  when  they  have  been 
treated  with  contempt  and  ridicule  ?  In  an- 
swer to  all  the  alarm,  which  the  Morning 
Chronicle  and  the  Barings  and  the  Roscoes 
have  been  endeavouring  to  excite  in  the 
minds  of  (he  people,  relative  to  a  war  with 
America,  I  have  said,  and,  I  think,  proved, 
that,  without  utter  ruin  to  the  union  of 
America,  she  cannot  make  war  against  Eng- 
land. She  is  not  yet  at  war  ;  she  is  at  peace; 
but  has  adopted  one  of  the  measures,  the  ef- 
fects of  which  would  have  been  produced  by 
war;  and  now  let  us  hear,  from  her  own 
lips,  What  a  state  she  has  been  placed  in  by 

this  one  measure. The  first  extract  1  shall 

take  comes  from  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  of  the  5th  of  February.  "  Look  here 
"  upon  'his  picture" — A  late  Vice  President 
"  of  the  United  States  tried  tor  treason. 
"  The  Chief  Justice  accused  by  the  execu- 
"  the  of  mal-administration  of  the  laws.  A 
"  senator  under  trial  for  being  a  party  in  the 
"  treason.  The  commander  in  chief  under 
"  trial  on  a  charge  of*  being  a  Spanibh  Pen- 
"  sioner.  The  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  de- 
"  stroyed.  The  civil  magistrate  put  down; 
"  not  with  impunity  alone,  but  applause,  by 
"  a  military  commander!  The  country  on 
"  the  eve  of  war  with  Great  Britain,  with 
'.'  France,  and  with  Spain  !  The  nation  dri- 
"  ven  to  an  act  of  suicide  by  the  embargo, 
"  passed  by  a  republican  congress,  and  to 
"  use  the  mildest  reproach,  without  know- 
"  ing  why  or  wherefore.  The  nation 
"  weighed  down  with  calamity,  and  implo- 
"  ring  in  vain  to  know  the  reason.  The 
e<  ruthless  hand  of  destruction  upon  them, 
"■  and  every  one  reviled  who  does  notap- 
"  piaud  it!  They  look  for-  reasons,  and 
'•'  they  are  told  of  confidence  !  We  ask  for 
"  bread  and  they  give  us  a  stone  !  From 
u  such  liberty  and  sut  h  republicanism  good 
"  Lord  deliver  us !" Yet,  observe,  read- 
er, that  I  have  been  set  down  for  an  enemy 
of  liberty,  because  I  expressed  my  abhor- 
rence of  the  American  government.  Will 
my  accusers  believe  what*  the  Americans 
themselves  say  of  this  their  famous  liberty  ? 
I  know  them  to  be  the  slaves  of  mean  up- 
start pettifogging  taw_yers",\)\yith  here  and 
there  a 'cute  bleeding  doctor  ;  but,  ii  you 
will  not  believe  me,  will  you  believe  them- 
selves ?  Or  do  you  choose  to  set  them  down 
as  liars,  because  they  con  firm   what  I  have 
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The  next  extract  is  from  a  New      President   and   bis  government,    shall    have 
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said,? — 

England    paper,    the    Connecticut   Courant. 

"  Merchants   stand  idle  in  the  streets,  in- 

"  quiring  if  there  is  any  news   from  Wr-h- 

"  ir.gton.     They  feel  the  loss  of  their  busi- 

"  nessj  the   stagnation  of  commerce,  and 

"  ask  what  does  all    this    mean  ? The 

"  Mechanic  is  bliged  to  dismiss  his  journey- 
,c  men — his  customers  desert  him,  orpall  tc 
"  teli  him  they  cannot  pay  i  nt 

''  of  the  embargo. The  Farmer  finds  no 

for  his  produce.      His  notes  <  :- 
lue  i      ' 
;  oats , 

"■  to  -i  bu  . The 

-  gei  ;rou  ,  honest  and  un- 
suspecting, lies  on  his  oars.  His  last 
"  shilling  is  gone  to  aid  a  distressed  ship- 
"  mate,  and  there  is  not  a  shot  in  his  locker. 
"  Poor  fellow — he  "  wants  but  little,  nor 
"  that  little  long,"  but  he  can't  understand 

"  why  the  ship's  aground All — all  are 

"  exclaiming  what  do  all  these  things  mean? 
"  Congress  have  laid  an  embargo.  They 
"  have  bound  their  fellow-citizens,  hand 
"  and  foot.  They  will  not  condescend  to 
"  tell  the  people  their  reasons  for  this  mea- 
"  sure,    so    important,    so  unexpected,  so 

"  pregnant    with    mischief People    of 

"  America — look  at  your  situation — ask 
"  your  leaders  of  both  parties  why  the  times 
"  are  so  changed  ?  You  love  your  country 
"  — you  seek  her  true  interest — you  will 
"  submit  patiently  to  the  losses  for  the  good 
"  ofthepublic;  but  you  wish  to  know  what 
"  great  benefit  is  to  be  derived  from  the 
"  embargo  ?  You  ask  in  vain.  All  is  si- 
,f  lence  and  darkness.  You  are  command- 
"  ed  by  the  administration  to  submit.  In- 
"  deed   passive  obedience   and   non-resist- 

"  ance  is  your  only  duty, My  country- 

"  men;  be  not  deceived.  If  the  embargo 
"  originated  in  wisdom,  it  will  bear  a  strict 
"  examination — there  should  be  no  secrets 
"  on  a  subject  so  deeply  interesting  to  the 
"  prosperity  of  the  people — there  can  be  no 
"  good  reasons  for  silence  and  darkness. — 
"  Legislatures  may  applaud  this  measure, 
"  but  the  people  want  something  more  sub- 
.  "  stantial  than  the  applause  of  hirelings  be- 

'' "   fore  they  acquiesce." Did   1    not  say, 

that  this  would  be  the  case  ?  Did  I  not  give 
my  reasons  for  saying  so  ?  And  did  not  the 
Morning  Chronicle  and  its  herd  of  American 
writers  abuse  me  for  so  saying  ?  Did  they 
not  threaten  us  that  America  would  starve 
the  West  Indies,  and  did  I  not  answer,  that 
she  must  starve  herself  first  ? 1  said,  be- 
sides, in  case  of  war,  pray  shut  up  the  Ame- 
ricans, and  proclaim,  that  any  State  which 
will   openly  throw  off  the   authority  of  the 
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tree  trade.  Let  any  one  read  the  following 
article,   and    then    say,  whether  my  advice 

was    not    good "  In    Marblehead,  that 

"  wonderfully  patriotic  town,  there  has 
"  been  something  very  much  like  mobbing. 
"  The  fishermen  collected  in  a  body  to  the 
"  nn.i  I  er  ol  two  or  three  hundred,  set  all 
:.:e  bells  a    ri  rid  paraded  through 

"   the  stn  •    -    •    red  to  the  stores  of 

spply  the   fisher- 
demanded  pay 
K  the  vain  ■  articles 

vas  not 
"  possi  i  ish  v  're 

"  on    h:  n<     an      :ould  not  .        it 

"  they  w.eie  not  able  to  supply  them  iih 
"  the  articles  they  demanded,  the  fishermen 
*'  entered  the  stores  and  took  such  articles 
"  as  they  could  rind,  allowing  the  owners  to 
"  take  an   account    of    them.     It  is    said 

"  some  opened  desks  and  took  money. 

"  They  went  to  the  wharfs  and  seized 
"  wood,  which  they  divided  among  them 
"  and  carried  it  to  their  houses.  The 
"  leading  democrats  took  great  pains  te 
"  quiet  them,  and  hush  up  the  matter,  to 
'.'  prevent  its  going  abroad.  We  are  told 
"  the  fishermen  at  Cape  Ann  are  about  to 
"  take  the  same  course.  There  they  are  al- 
"  so  almost  to  a  man  democrats.  Before 
"  next  May  these  fishermen,  as  well  as  a 
"  numerous  class  of  mechanics,  must  be  in 
'*  real  distress.  The  Supplementary  Em- 
"  bargo  Bill,  permitting  the  fishermen  to 
"  go  out,  will  afford  lit i Je  or  no  relief,  for 
*'  the  fish  will  be  of  no  value  when  taken, 
"  nor  will  the  owners  of  vessels  fit  them 
"  out.  We  are  told  that  good  fish  which 
"  were  selling  at  3  and  4  dollars  per  quin- 
"  lal,  can  now  be  bought  for  1  dollar  and 
"  50  cents  per  quintal,    and  few  that  will 

"  purchase  at  this   price." Marblehead 

is  a  sea  port  town  in  the  State  of  Massachu- 
set's  Bay.  The  wharfs  are  the  receptacles 
for  fire-wood,  brought  down  the  livers  and 
along  the  coast.  The  fish  was  generally 
sent  to  the  West  Indies,  to  Portugal,  Spain, 
and  up  the  Mediterranean.  The  fishermen 
are  very  numerous,  and,  without  a  maiket 
for  (heir  fish,  they  must  nearly  starve, 
forming,  as  they  do,  no  inconsiderable 
part  of  the  whole  of  the  community  in 
that  district;  and,  let  it  be  observed,  that, 
if  they  do  not  export,  they  have  no  market 
at  all.  There  is  no  large  community  to 
come  and  take  the  fish  off  their  hands.  All 
is  stagnant  at  once.     The  effect  is  as  sudden 

as  that  of  a    hurricane. In  various  parts 

of  these  newspapers,  we  have  descriptions  of 
failures   in  trade  and  credit.      Four   banks 
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have  stopped  payment.  The  newspaper  of 
Norfolk,  in  Virginia,  that  scene  of  infamous 
treatment  towards  our  naval  officers,  says  : 
"  However  incredible  it  may  appear,  we 
"  have  it  from  good  authority  that  Mfijpr 
"  Lee,  a  Notary  Public  of  Charlestown, 
"  made  lately  1200  dollars  in  the  course  of 

"  one  day  by  protesting  notes  !  !  !" -To 

this  I  will  add  the  petition  of  26p  seamen  to 
the  Mayor  of  Baltimore,  in  Maryland  : 
"  Your  petitioners  sheweth,  that  by  reason 
"  of  the  embargo,  they  are  reduced  to  the 
"  necessity  of  applying  to  your  Honour  for 
"  relief.  Many  of  us  are  now  in  arrears  to 
"  our  landlords,  and  our  prospects  are  bad, 
"  as  we  are  incapable  of  gaining  a  support 
'  by  any  other  means  than  by  our  p rotes - 
"  sion  as  seamen.  We  humbly  pray  of 
"  your  Honour  to  assist  us  in  this  our  dis- 
"  tressed  situation,  and  your  petitioners,  as 
ft  in  duty  bound,  will  for  your  Honour  and 
"  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Port  of  Baltimore 

"  always  pray." From   petitioning  they 

will  come  to  demanding,  and  then,  like  the 
fishermen  of  Marblehead,  they  will  proceed 
to  robbery  and  open  seizure.  In  short, 
anarchy  stares  the  government  full  in  the 
face,  and  that,  too,  at  the  same  time,  and 
from  the  same  cause,  that  the  sole  source  of 
public  revenue  is  totally  dried  up.  And,  this 
is  the  nation  that  was  to  bully  England  ! 
This  is  the  nation  whojoined  the  French  and 
the  vassals  of  the  Czar  of  Muscovy  in  toast- 
ing "  the  Uherty  of  the  seas  .'"  This  is  the 
nation,  at  the  sound  of  whose  hostile  voice 
the  English  trident  was  to  be  hidden  under 
those  waves,  which,  for  so  many  ages,  it  had 
ru'ed  !  This  is  the  nation,  whose  chief  had 
the  audacity  to  demand  of  us  the  surrender 
of  our  right  to  search  for  oar  own  seamen, 
and  to  whom,  it  is  but  too  evident,  the  late 
ministers  would  have  made  that  surrender  ! 
I  think,  we  shall  have  peace,  and  a  lasting 
peace,  with  America  ;  but,  if  we  have,  it 
will  be  owing  wholly  to  the  resolution 
which  the  ministers  have  demonstrated,  not 
to  yield  to  their  demands ;  for,  I  know  their 
disposition  well,  and  I  most  seriously  declare 
my  belief,  that,  if  suffered  to  proceed  from 
demand  to  demand,  they,  would  not  cease 
till  they  came  to  demand  the  crown  from 
the  king's  head.- We  have  here  an  ex- 
ample (the  like  of  which  is  not  unfrequently 
met  with  amongst  individuals)  of  a  nation, 
brought  to  the  brink  of  destruction  merely 
by  its  arrogance  and  insolence.  It  stood  in 
need  of  no  concession  from  us  ;  it  was  carry- 
ing on  a  third  part  of  the  commerce  of  the 
whole  world,  notwithstanding  the  exercise 
of  our  maritime  rights.  It  was  fist  increasing 
in  wealth  and  population.     It  was  happy,  if 
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it  could  have  known  its  place.  Ent,  it  must 
needs  be  a  great  nation;  it  must  needs  have 
its  disputes  ;  it  must  needs  talk  big  ;  it  must 
needs  show  the  world  that  it  could  be  inso- 
rent ;  when  it  thought  the  old  lion  was  expi- 

ring,  it  must  needs  come  with  its  hoof. ■ 

Mr.  A.  B.  of  the  Morning  Chronicle  (that 
is,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Alexander  Baring)  told 
us  about  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  failure  of  supplier  of  corn  from  America. 
Mr.  Young  (and  I  thank  him  for  it)  has  told 
us,  that  the  corn  we  get  from  thence  was  not 
worth  mentioning;  and,  I  beg  the  reader  to 
observe,  that,  with  all  the  ports  of  all  the 
corn-countries  in  the  world  shut  against,  us, 
and  at  the  end  of  five  years  of  war,  indeed,  fif- 
teen years,  with  only  ten  months  exception, 
wheat  is  sixteen  pounds  a  load,  and  has  not 
risen  in  price,  in  consequence  of  the  stop- 
ping up  of  the  channels  of  importation.  But, 
as  I  told  Mr.  A.  B.  before,  America  cannot 
exist  without  the  importation  of  rum,  sugar, 
and  woo/lens.  These  things  the  people  will 
have,  or  they  will  destroy  the  government. 
The  whole  of  the  revenue  of  the  state  arose 
from  a  tax  upon  goods  imported.  This  is 
gone.  All  gone.  It  cannet  return  but  with 
a  state  of  peace;  and,  I  leave  the  reader  to 
guess,  whether  it  is  likely  to  collect  internal 
taxes  from  merchants  and  farmers  and  fish- 
ermen, whose  affairs  are  in  the  state  de- 
scribed in  the  above  quoted  paragraphs. 

The  embargo,  which  has  produced  such 
alarming  symptoms  in  America,  seems  to 
have  had  very  little  effect  in  this  country, 
which  that  embargo  was  intended  topunish. 
You  hear  no  one  crying  out  for  want  of  cre- 
dit or  of  employment.  The  American  em* 
bargo  is  scarcely  ever  mentioned,  any  where ; 
and,  I'll  engage,  that,  out  of  the  fifteen  mil- 
lions of  people,  in  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland,  there  are  not  more  than  half  a 
million,  who,  at  this  moment,  know  that 
there  is  an  embargo  in  America.  Mr.  Ros- 
coe,  indeed,  and  his  rabble  of  merchants  and 
car-men  at  Liverpool,  to  the  number  of 
three  thousand,  it  seems,  have  met  and  peti- 
tioned about  peace,  introducing,  at  the  end 
of  a  long  string  of  unmeaning  flummery 
about  "  attachment  to  his  Majesty's  person 
and  family,"  an  expression,  relating  to  Ame- 
rica, that  bespeaks  a  mind  of  mere  childhood. 
They  say  :  "  trusting  that,  by  a  firm  and 
"  dignified,  but,  at  the  same  time,  concilia-f 
"  tory  conduct  towards  hostile  and  neutral 
"  states,  your  Majesty  will  be  enabled  not 
"  only  to  maintain  the  yet  unbroken  rela- 
"  tions  of  peace  and  amity  with  a  power 
"  nearly  connected  with  us  ly  the  ties  of 
"  trminon  origin,  and  an  advantageous 
"  commercial  intercourse,  but  to  restore,  at 
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*'  an  early  period,  to  your  faithful  subjects, 
"  and  to  tiie  world  at  large,  the  blessings  of 
"  a  secure  and  lasting  peace."  A  tolerably 
well-rounded  sentence;  but  what  is  the  sense 
ot  it  ?  If  they  are  not  hypocrites ;  if  they  do, 
as  they  say  they  do,  rely  upon  "  his  Majes- 
ty's wisdom  and  justice  arid  paternal  regard 
for  his  people,"  why  this  petition  ?  Had  they, 
indeed,  said  that  they  thought  the  king  ill- 
advised,  and  that  they  hoped  he  would  listen 
to  them,  and  alter  the  course  he  is  at  present 
going  on  in  •  then  there  would  have  been 
some  sense  in  what  they  said.  What  signi- 
fies their  coming  with  all  manner  of  praises 
in  their  mouths,  and  with  ten-times-repeat- 
ed assurances  of  their  attachment  to  the 
king,  not  forgetting  their  readiness  to  sacri- 
fice their  lives  and  fortunes  in  defence  of  his 
person  'and family?  He  must  have  laughed 
heartily  at  this  petition,  if  he  ever  read  it, 
or  heard  it  read.  Silly  stuff!  I  wonder  how 
any  man,  having  the  smallest  pretension  to 
understanding  above  that  of  the  mere  well- 
dressed  rabble,  should  have  been  induced  to 
put  his  name  to  it.  Why  this  eternal  pro- 
fession of  attachment  to  the  king's  person 
and  family?  Why  this  upon  all  occasions? 
There  may  be  occasions  when  such  profes- 
sions are  proper,  and  even  necessary:  in  an 
address,  tor  instance,  at  a  time  when  a  plot 
against  the  king's  person,  or  family,  may 
have  been  discovered  ;  at  a  time  when  trea- 
son, or  insurrection,  is  on  toot:  at  a  time 
when  invasion  is  hourly  expected;  but, 
what  in  ail  the  worl  .1  have  such  professions  to 
do  with  the  concerns  of  a  shipper  of  goods, 
or  those  of  a  callico-printer?  Yet  none  of 
these  people  can  send  up  a  representation  of 
their  sufferings,  real  or  pretended,  unaccom- 
panied with  expressions  of  the  most  tender 
personal  regard  for  the  king,  which,  to'say 
nothing  of  the  flagrant  hypocrisy  of  such  ex- 
pressions, discover  a  vanity  truly  disgusting. 
The  silly  fellows  seem  to  conceit,  that  they 
become  exalted  by  the  act  of  writing  to  the 
king.  Like  Justice  Shallow,  they  appear  to 
think,  that  they  are,  all  at  once,'  made  rela- 
tions of  the  royal  family.  Their  vanity  gets 
the  better  of  their  anger,  and,  instead  of  a 
bitter  complaint,  up  comes  a  mawkish  pane- 

gyrickupou  the  king  and  constitution. 

What  I  chiefly  intended  to  notice,  however, 
was  Mr.'Roscoe's  (for  he  is  said  to  have 
drawn  up  the  petition)  line  notion  about 
the  ties  of  common  origin,"  which  so 
nearly  connect  us  with  America.  Now,  ei- 
ther this  was  intended  as  an  argument  to 
induce  the  king  to  adopt  a  more  conciliatory 
conduct  towards  America,  or  it  must  be  re- 
"•  •'■'■  '  ;1s  a  mere  expletive,  as  words  thrown 
ill   for  the  mere  purpose  of  making  the  sen- 
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tence  what  MY.  Roscoe  regarded  suitably 
long.  If  the  former,  I  would  ask  Mr.  Ros- 
coe, whether  he  be  informed  of  any  one  in- 
stance, of  any  one  expression  or  act,  where- 
by the  Americans  have  testified  towards 
England,  their  respect  for  those  "  ties  of 
common  origin,"  which  he  pretends  now 
connect  the  two  countries  ?  Those  who  are 
connected  by  ties  of  common  origin,  gene- 
rally discover  a  love  for  each  other  by  mutual 
acts  of  kindness,  which. they  do  not,  in  the  same. 
way  and  degree,  shew  towards  the  rest  of 
the  world.  None  of  these  acts  has  America 
ever  been  able  to  bring  herself  to  adopt  with 
regard  to  England.  She  has,  on  the  contra- 
ry, constantly  shown  a  partiality  for  the 
enemies  of  England.  The  misfortunes  of 
England  have  always  been  a  subject  of  open- 
ly expressed  joy  from  one  end  of  her  States 
to  the  other ;  and  the  good  fortune  of  Eng- 
land has  been  with  her  a  subject  of  sorrow, 
not  less  openly  and  generally  expressed. 
Nay,  such  is  the  idea  which  the  Americans 
have  of  those  tender  ties  of  common  origin, 
of  which  the  sage  Mr.  Roscoe  speaks,  that 
they,  in  order  to  obliterate  even  the  memory 
of  that  origin,  have  devised  for  themselves  a 
tutelary  saint  of  the  savage  race,  named, 
from  God  knows  what  cause,  SAINTTAM- 
MANY  !  And,  they  keep  the  anniversary 
of  this  saint,  in  the  same  manner  that  the 
Irish  and  Scotch  keep  the  anniversaries  of 
St.  Patrick  and  St.  Andrew,  and  that  the 
English,  when  abroad,  keep  that  of  St. 
George.  At  this  festival  they  repeat  Odes  in 
praise  of  themselves  (all  of  their  own  making); 
they  singsongs,  through  theirnose;  they  smoke 
large  twists  of  tobacco,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  savages  ;  and  they  get  as  drunk  as  ever 
St.  Tammany  or  any  of  his  forefathers  did. 
In  a  day  or  two  after,  you  see  all  their  three 
or  four  hundred  newspapers  filled  with  a  de- 
tail of  the  proceedings  of  the  folly-stricken 
wretches,  and  you  are  sure  to  find,  that,  at 
each  meeting,  there  has  been  one  or  more 
curses  unanimously  bestowed  upon  England. 
And  yet  Mr.  Roscoe  would,  fain  persuade  the 
King,  that,  in  his  conduct  towards  America, 
he  ought  to  bear  in  mind,  "  the  ties  of 
"  common  origin  which  connect  the  two 
"  countries."  Verily  this  is  a  very  silly  politi- 
cian, though  he  has  written  a  most  elegant 
and  most  excellent  poem'.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  revolution  of  America  was  injurious 
to  its  people  in  various  ways;  but,  in  no 
way  so  much  as  in  that  of  depriving  them  of 
an  ancestry.  Man  not  only  looks  iorward, 
not  only  desires  to  live  in  his  children  or  in 
his  fame,  and  both  if  possible  ;  but,  he  looks 
back,  and  desires  to  have  lived  in  his  fore- 
fathers ;  he  desires   to  have  a  father,  or  a 
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grandfather,  or  a  great  grandfather,  ofwhose 

character  or  whose  deeds,  or  whose  existence 
at  least,  he  can  speak  of;  not  having  neither, 
he    desires  a   country    of  long  standing,  to 
which  he  can  say  he  belongs,  or  from  which 
he  can  say  he  is  descended.     Of  all   the  na- 
tural propensities  of  the  human  mind  no  one 
appears  to  be  more  general  than  a  veneration 
for   ancient    things.     This    is  a   feeling,  of 
which  the  Americans   have   been  deprived. 
They  are  a  nation  without  forefathers,  with- 
out renown,  and  without  a    history.     They 
have  no    monument  of  antiquity,   to  which 
to    point;     no    memorial    of    past  events; 
nothing   round    which  to   rally ;   no  name, 
fame,     or   character   fo    preserve.     This,  I 
think,  has  been  the  great  cause  of  that  total 
want  of  principle,  which,  every    one  says, 
has  been  creeping  in    upon   them  ever  since 
the  commencement  of  the  revolution.  They 
feel   the  deprivation  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  and,  in  their  invention  of  a  tutela- 
ry saint    and  the  Order  of  Cincinnati,  they 
have  discovered  their  desire   to  supply  the 
want  of  what  they  have  lost.      But  these  are 
miserable  inventions.      It  is  a  vile  mockery 
to  see  a   fraudulent  shop-keeper,  who  took 
up  arms  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  first 
demands  of  his  creditors,  assuming  the  name 
of   an   old  Roman,  who,   after  having  saved 
his  country    in    war,   returned   again  to  the 
plough.     These   tricks  do    not   satisfy  even 
the    Americans    themselves.       They    hate 
England,   because   she  has   a!!  her  greatness 
the  same  as  she  had  before  their  revolution. 
They  hate,  in  a  less  degree,  the  whole  of  the 
old  nations  of  the  world.     They  rejoice  at 
revolution  and  destruction,  wherever  it  takes 
place.     It'  their    wish    were   accomplished, 
there  would  be  left  in  existence  no  establish- 
ment of  more   than   twenty  years  standing  ; 
the  pride  oJf.antee.stiy,   the  example  of  noMe 
deeds,- the  records  of  genius,  of  wisdom,  and 

of  virtue,   would  all  be  annihilated The 

cause  of  their  malice  towards  England  lies, 
then,  very  deep.  It  is  not  to  be  removed  ; 
and,  we.  have  nothing  but  our  power  to  pro- 
tect us  against  the  hostility,  which  will  be 
continually  therefrom  arising.  I  have  often 
said  to  them  :  "You  are  free,  as  you  say. 
"  You  boast  of  your  triumph  over  us.  Your 
"  happy  revolution  has  been  accomplished. 
"  You  have  got  from  us  all  you  asked  for. 
"  You  have,  you  say,  reduced  us  to  a  little 
"  nation.  Well,  then,  why  do  you  still 
"  hate  us  ?  why  are  such  pains  taken  to  rear 
"  up  your  imps  of  children  to  curse  us ; 
"  why  not  bestow  on  us  your  pity,  or,  at  i 
"  least,  your  contempt  ?"  They  were  never 
able  to  answer  me  ;  and  the  principal  cause 
of  their  wicked  rnacbinations   against   nie,  | 
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was,  that  I  perpetually  reminded  them  of 
the  greatness  of  England,  and  forewarned 
them  of  the  consequences  of  provoking  her 
hostility.  They  knew  that  I  spoke  the 
truth  ;  and  it  was  because  they  felt  the  truth, 

that  they   sought   revenge. America  has 

long  been  boasting  of  her  population.  It  is 
probable  that  she  now  equals  England  in  that 
respect.  But,  where  is  the  equality  in  point 
of 'force?  When  they  used  to  remind  me, 
that,  in  the  course  of  twenty  years,  they 
should  have  a  population  equal  to  ours,  f 
.always  begged  them  to  bear  in  mind,  that 
salt-petre  and  charcoal  and  sulphur  and  iron 
and  brass  and  flint  and  wood  were  very 
impotent  materials  when  lying  scattered  here- 
and  there,  but,  when  formed  into  a  cart- 
ridge and  a  musquet,  they  became  formida- 
ble means  of  either  protection  or  destruction; 
that  their  nation  would  still  continue  to  be 
the  scattered  materials,  and  that  England 
would  continue  to  be  the  loaded  musquet. 
They  may  now,  perhaps,  recollect  some  of 
my  saying-;  ;  but,  I  am  afraid,  the  recollection 
will  only  tend  to  harden  their  hearts,  and,  not 
having  me  within  the  reach  of  their  coward- 
ly revenge,  induce  them  afresh  to  persecute 
my  friends,  for  which  persecution  the  pub- 
lic distresses  will,  if  their  embargo  continue, 
supply  them  with  pretences  in  abundance. 

General  Whitelocke. The  trial  of 

this  gentleman  has,  for  nearly  three  months 
past,  been,  for  the  public  attention,  a  for- 
midable rival  of  the  motions  for  papers  and 
of  Angelica  Catalan-!.  The  two  former  are 
now  at  an  end  ;  bat  Angelica,  by  her  con- 
tinual refreshers  to  those  worthy  gentlemen, 
who  instruct  the  English  people,  through 
the  columns  of  the  news-papers,  appears  to 
be  resolved  not  to  let  go  her  hold  of  the 
ass's  ears.  The  green  room  tribe  have  here- 
tofore been  content  with  puffs  in  ths  third 
person,  sometimes  singular  and  sometimes 
plural  ;  but.  Angelica,  apparently  despising 
this  English  sheepishness,  boldly  comes 
forward  in  the  first  person  singular,  and 
claps  Iter  name  at  the  bottom  of  the  b  die- 
tins,  in  which  she  details  to  the  well-dressed 
vulgar,  the  rise  and  progress  of  all  her  quar- 
rels and  all  her  ailings  :  it  is  quite  a  mercy 
that  she  forbears  to  go  into  other  particulars. 

The  General's  tr.al  was,  I  must  confess, 

very  little  interesting  to  me.  I  was  glad, 
that  we  did  not  possess  Buenos  Ay  res,  and 
that  for  the  reasons,  which  I  stated  at  the 
time  ;  and,  though  I  was  very  sorry  for  the 
loss  of  the  men,  I  was  not  one  of  (hose, 
who,    without  any    prooi ,    concluded  that 

the  fault  was  wholly  in  the  commander. 

As  to  "  popular  clamour,"  I  do  not  see 
that  it  has   had  any  undue  effect.     That  the 
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popular  cry  against  him  was  loud  and  gene- 
ral it  is  certain  ;  but,  so  it  always  is  too 
against  a  famous  robber,  or  murderer.;  yet, 
We  do  not  conclude  that  the  latter  is  innocent 
for  that  reason,  nor,  that  he  has,  when  con- 
demned, had  an  unfair  trial.  The  prblic  will, 
and  ought  to,  think,  upon  such  subjects  , 
and,  it  will,  of  course,  express  its  opinion. 
The  chief  thing  to  be  noticed,  is,  the 
deplorable  ignorance  of  the  military  profes- 
sion, which,  it  has  been  made  to  appear, 
existed  in  the  army  sent  on  the  expedition 
to  South  America.  But,  how  can  it  be 
otherwise,  when  we  consider  the  motives, 
whence,  in  general,  military  officers  are 
promoted  ?  li  the  same  system  had  pre- 
vailed in  the.  French  army,  for  the  last  fifteen 
years,  France,  instead  of  being  the  con- 
queror of  Europe,  would  have  been  parcelled 
out  between  the  several  kings  and  princes, 

whom  that  army  has  dethroned. General 

Whitelocke  appears  to  have  acted  the  part  of 
a  conceited  man  ;  a  man  full  of  himself;  a 
man  overbearing  and  vain  ;  but  there  is  not, 
in  my  opinion,  the  smallest  room  for  sus- 
pecting him  of  any  evil  intention.  That  his 
sentence  is  just  is  pretty  evident;  there  can 
be  little  doubt  of  his  being  wholly  unfit  to 
serve  in  the  army  ;  and,  there  can  be  as 
little  doubt  of  his  being  unfit  before,  as  well 
as  since,   the  expedition  to  South    America. 

Now  that  he  has  jailed,  the   question 

comes,  "  who  selected  him  for  the  service?" 
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who  give  the  recommendation. In    the 

circular  letter,  sent,  by  order  of  the  Duke 
of  York  to  the  army,  the  passage  which  ex- 
presses his  Majesty's  consolation  upon  reflec- 
ting, that  such  disgraces  as  that  of  Buenos 
Ayres  have  never  before  happened  to  his 
army  (or  words  to  that  amount)  gave  me 
gieat  pleasure  ;  for,  some  how  or  o.her,  "it 
had,  previous  to  the  reading  of  that  letter, 
run  in  my  head,  that  there  had  been,  in 
some  instances,  affairs  of  nearly  the  same 
sort  ;  anu,  at  the  hearing  of  the  inten- 
tion of  trying  General  Whitelocke  for 
his  life,  I  thought  the  general  might  well 
exclaim,  in  the  language  of  Macbeth*,  "  such 
"  things  have  been  done  before,  anc;  mere 
"  slept  quiet!,-  in  their  b  ds!"  It  did  seem 
to  me,  that  I  had  a  faint  recollection  of  an 
affair,  which  happened  while  I  was  from 
England,  in  which  a  general,  after  having 
been  beaten  in  his  attempt  upon  the  interior 
of  a  country,  retreated,  with  all  convenient 
speed,  to  trie  spot  where  he  had  first  landed, 
and  there  entered  into  a  capitulation  to  eva- 
cuate the  country  in  so  long  a  time,  and  to- 
give  up  a  great  number  of  prisoners,  before 
taken,  and  elsewhere  taken,  from  the  ene- 
my, by  whom  he  had  been  beaten.  I 
thought  I  heard  of  this;  but,  the  circular 
letter  of  the  Duke  of  York  led  me  to  believe, 
that  it  must  have  been  a  lie,  invented  by 
those  sad  rogues,  the  news-paper  printers  in 
America;  a  belief,  in  which  I  was  confirm- 


Some  say,  Mr.  Windham  ;   others  the  Duke  !   ed,  when    I    came    to  reflect,  that  I  never, 


of  York.  It  is  asserted,  on  one  side,  that 
Mr.  Windham  forced  him  upon  the  Duke, 
and,  on  the  other  side,  that  the  Duke 
forced  him  upon  Mr.  Windham.  Both 
assertions  are,  I  am  well  assured,  false. 
Who  it  was  that  first  mentioned  his 
name,  as  a  fit  person  for  the  command,  I 
have  not  heard  ;  but,  I  have  heard,  and 
from  very  good  authority,  that  the  appoint- 
ment was  determined  on  in  consequence  of 
the  strongest  recommendations,  signed  by 
several  of  the  first  officers  in  the  military 
service.  This  being  the  fact  (and  the  reader 
may  rely  upon  its  being  so),  the  army  has 
nothing  to  complain  of,  at  any  rate  ;  for,  if 
the  choice  was  a  bad    one,  the   fault    rests 

with  the  army. There  never  would  have 

been  any  dispute  as  to  this  point,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  workings  of  faction.  Those 
who  send  out  expeditions  are  by  no  means 
answerable  for  the  conduct  of  the  officers. 
To  make  a  good  choice  is  the  duty  of  those 
who  choose  ;  but,  they  must,  in  most  cases, 
be  determined  by  the  judgment  of  others  ; 
and,  if  an  officer  presents  himself  recom- 
mended by  men  eminent  in  the  service,  the 
responsibility  does  certainly  lie  upon  those 


upon  the  occasion  alluded  to,  heard  of  any 
court-martial ,  or  even  of  any  court  of  in- 
quiry ;  nay.  of  no  blame  whatever,  in  any 
of  the  abominable  and  detestable  news-pa- 
pers, who  have  been  so  ready  to  set  up  a  cry 

upon   the   present  occasion. 1  urn  not  at 

all  sorry,  observe,  for  the  sentence  upon  ge- 
neral Whitelocke:  I  wish,  with  all  my  soul, 
that  EVERY  one,  who  has  brought  disgrace 
upon  the  army  of  England,  whether  through 

his  cowardice  or  his  stupidity,  was 

not  hanged,  or  shot;  for  no  man  can  help 
being  a  coward  or  a  fool;  no  man  can  help, 
if  such  be  his  weakness,  hiding  his  head, 
when  another  looks  him  full  in  the  face;  no 
man  can,  if  he  be  half  an  ideot,  help  dri- 
veiling  upon  his  frill  and  upon  the  collar  of 
his  coat ;  but,  any  man  can  help  wearing  a 
sword  and  receiving  the  public  money,  as  a 
military  officer,  when  he  ought  to  be  wheel- 
ing a  barrow,  and  to  become,  himself,  as 
soon  as  convenient,  a  wheel-barrow  full  of 
carrion.  No,  not  hanged,  or  shot;  but  I 
would  have  EVERY  such  man  cashiered; 
because,  as  his  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE 
DUKE  OF  YORK  says,  in  his  excellent 
circular  letter,  the  sentence  would  be  "  a 
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"  lasting  memorial  of  the  consequences,  to 
"  which  officers  expose  themselves,  who,  in 
"  the  d'scharge  of  the  important  duties  con- 
"  fidt-d  to  them,  are  deficient  in  that  zeal, 
"  judgment,  and  personal  exertion,  which 
"  their  sovereign  and  their  country  have  a 
"  right  to  expect  from  officers  entrusted 
"  with  kis.li  commands."* 
Bct!ey~3lst  March,    1.808. 

NATIONAL    DEFENCE. 

Sir  • — As  t.  p  awful  clay  seems  fast  ap- 
proaching wh<  nglan  t  .oust  be  fought  for 
on  English  ground,  it  becomes  us  to  con- 
side  on  what  principle  we  are  to  build  our 
defe_  :e  •  t.  at  is,  whether  on  that  of  an 
armed  people,  or  that  of  a  standing  army  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  whether  as  a  nation 
under  a  free  or  under  an  arbitrary  govern- 
ment. In  this  inquiry,  we.  must  guard 
again,:  being  misled,  by  a  sort  of  mixture 
of  these  different  systems  which  there  may 
appear  to  be  in  our  military  establishments. 
To  this  end,  we  have  only  to  distinguish, 
which  of  the  principles  the  government  act 
upon  as  fundamental  and  permanent  ;  and 
which  they  merely  tolerate  as  collateral  and 
subsidiary. — The  difference  between  the 
two  systems  may  be  tolerably  well  illustrated, 
by  what  has  (alien  within  our  own  expe- 
rience in  the.  last  sixteen  years. — France 
when  attacked  ;n  1792,  had  not  a  single 
friend  to  draw  a  sword  in  her  behalf  3  while 
a  confederacy  was  soon  formed  against  her, 
whereof  Millions 

The  Italian  States  had  a  population  or     13 

Austria 23 

The  Netherlands  nearly 2 

Holland  and  certain  German   States 

above 7 

Prussia •  ■  •  •      8 

Russia 36 

And  England 15 

Making  an  aggregate  of 104 

The  following  States  looked  on, 

Switzerland  with - 2 

Denmark  with 2| 

Sweden  with 3 

Saxony  with 2 

Portugal  with 2 

And  Spain  with , 1 1 

Making  another  aggregate  of 22| 

France  from  the  then  recent  fall  of  the 
old  government,  and  the  tot rering  infancy 
of  the  new,  was,  in  the  imagination  of  her 
hunters,  already  divided  as  a  spoil.  They 
fondly  thought  they  had  only  to  enter  her 
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territory,  and  every  one  to  take  his  appoint- 
ed share  in   the  division.     But  these  politi- 
cians wholly  overlooked  one   material  cir- 
cumstance.    They  totally  forgot  that,  when 
they  confederated,  France  was  free.   Feeble 
as  was  her  government,  unprepared  as  were 
her  people,  yet   the  nation,  because   of  its 
freedom,    was  radically  strong.     The  con- 
federacy  called  forth    this   strength.     The 
magnitude    of    the  assault   rouzed   all   the 
energies  of  defence.     We  know  the  issue. 
And   we  likewise  know,  that  the  present 
ruler,    by    the   splendour  of    victories,    by 
quartering  his  armies  on  his  enemies   and 
auxiliaries,    <md    by  flattering  the   national 
vanity,  has  preserved  in  full  vigour  under 
his  military  government,  that  energy  which 
originated     in     liberty. — Now,    Sir,    when 
France  turned  upon  her  pursuers  and  hunted 
them  in  her  turn,  we   see  on  all   occasions 
an  issue  the  reverse  of  that  of  her  own  suc- 
cessful defence  ,•  and  for  this  plain  reason, 
that  the  invaded  nations  were  not  free.    We 
have  seen  all  these  states  in  succession,  with 
their  numerous  millions  of  inhabitants,  that 
might  have   furnished   fighting   men  enow 
to  have  trampled  their  invaders  under  foot, 
completely  conquered,  and   the  greatest   of 
them  in  effect  no  better  now  than  provinces 
of   the   French   empire.     It  was   not  until 
after  a  contest  of  fiftetn  years,  that  a  single 
ray  of  defensive  wisdom  beamed   or  rather 
glimmered  on  the  continent,  where  the  em- 
peror Alexander   was  said  to   have  armed 
0'00,<jOO    of    his   subjects,    as   a   volunteer 
militia  :    but  the  truth    is,  these  were  the 
slaves  of  the  nobles,  and   were  armed  with 
the  same  jealousv,  and  precisely  on  the  same 
condition,  as    English  ministers  have  aimed 
English  volunteers,    that   is,  for  the  mere 
occasion,  and  subject  to  be  dissolved  again 
in  a  moment,  by  a  breath    from    the  lips  of 
those  ministers — I    will   not  stop  to  shew 
how,    in  this  respect,    ministers   have  dis- 
obeyed and  betrayed   the   constitution,  but 
proceed  to   remark   that  the  imperial  auto- 
crat of    all  the  Russias,  with    his    immense 
standing  army,  his  thirty-six  millions  of  sub- 
jects, and   his  six  hundred  thousand    volun- 
teers,   found    his   throne    endangered    by  a 
single  defeat  on  the  confine  of  his  dominions; 
which  obliged  him  to  sign    at  Tilsit  a    dis- 
graceful treaty  of  peace  with  h!s  enemy. — 
Such  are  the  defensive  powers  of  despotism  ! 
— Now,  Sir,  with  all  this  experience  before 
our  eyes,  and  with  a  change  of  fortune  that 
hath  'thrown  into  the  scale  of  France  -ibove 
one  hunched  and  eight  of  the  a. '-resaid  mil- 
lions of  population,  to  be  added  to  her  own 
original  numbers,  and  altogether  forming  ail 
aggregate  of  full  one  hundred  and   thirty 
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millions,  capable  of  famishing  above  twen- 
ty millions  of  soldiers  ;  with  all  these  means, 
I  say,  at  the  command  of  France,  we  see 
English  statesmen  granting  ,s£  1, 200,000  of 
our  money  to  Sweden,  to  a  country,  whose 
revenue  is  perhaps  onefitthofour  poor's  rate, 
"  to  put  in  motion  and  keep  on  a  respect- 
able establishment  her  land  forces  and  part 
of  her  fleet,  particularly  her  flotilla,"  for 
the  purposes  of  her  defence,  and  without 
bestowing  a  single  thought  on  the  main 
spring  of  that  defence,  meaning  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people.  Surely,  Sir,  greater  in- 
sanity than  this,  never  came  under  the 
cognizance  of  a  Willis  or  a  Monro  !  —  By  a 
vigorous  effort,  our  government  possessed 
itself  of  the  Danish  navy  and  the  Is]  ...1  of 
Zealand,  which,  with  Norway,  is  no  mean 
portion  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  by  cc:  si  i 
expressions  in  the  northern  correspondence 
laid  before  parliament,  it  should  seem  as  if 
the  king  oi~  Sweden  was  privy  to  that  enf  r- 
prize.  I  will  not  now  stop  to  di.icuss  the 
morality  of  that  expedition.  It  seems  how- 
ever pretty  generally  admitted,  that,  bad  it 
been  necessary  to  our  own  defence,  it  would 
have  been  justifiable  Taking  it  then  asso  con- 
sidered by  our  ministers,  and  with  the  views 
which  they  might  possibly  take  of  approach- 
ing danger  to  England  from,  the  Baltic,  it 
seems  tome  that  those  ministers  did  not  act 
consistently  with  their  own  principles:  by  al- 
lowing the  Island  of  Zealand,  which  com- 
mands onesideof  the  Sound,  to  return  again 
into  the  hands  of  311  exasperated  enemy. — 
I  am  no  advocate  for  tearing  a  country  and 
its  inhabitants  by  the  sword  of  war'  from 
one  monarch  to  strengthen  the  hand  of  ano- 
ther ;  but  when,  in  the  course  of  a  war,  a 
nation  can  be  emancipated  from  the  govern- 
ment of  a  despot,  and  restored  to  itsantient 
liberty,  such  an  act  of  power  must  always 
command  my  admiration.  Despotism  is  a 
perpetual  war  of  the  sovereign  on  his  people, 
and  whenever  a  favourable  opportunity,  in 
the  course  of  a  war,  presents  the  means  of 
emancipation,  I  think  they  ought  to  be 
made  use  of.  li',  therefore,  when  Zealand 
had  come  under  the  power  of  our  govern- 
ment, the  English  commanders  had  convened 
the  people,  laid  before  them  the  model  of  a 
free  government,  for  themselves  and  the 
Norwegians,  offering  it  to  their  acceptance, 
subject  to  such  improvements  as  they  them- 
selves should  suggest,  I  do  not  believe  those 
Danes  and  Norwegians  would  have  accused 
us  of  having  coined  a  "  new  morality,"  or 
that    they  would   have  stigmatized  us  with 

any  opprobrious  names. As  those  people 

must  have   thought  themselves  too  weak  to 
:  stand  alone,  they  might  have  had  no  objec- 
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tion  to  have  been  united  with  Sweden,  pro- 
vided the  same  free  form  of  government 
that  was  offered  to  them  should  have  been 
extended  to  the  Swedes;  and  if  such  a  re- 
formation in  his  state  had  been  acceded  to  by 
the  gallant  Gustavus,  I  cannot  see  that  there 
could  have  been  any  difficulty  in  Zealand 
and  Norway,  containing  about  a  million  of 
inhabitants,  having  been  added  to  his  domi- 
nions; and  the  hearts  of  the  whole  people 
being  united  in  the  common  defence;  while, 
with  English  assistance,  Zealand  should 
have  repelled  any    attack   that  could    have 

been  made  upon  it  by  the  French.' Under 

circumstances,  and  by  a  training  of  the 
v.luie  people  to  arms,  agreeably  to  the  ge- 
nius  of  every  free  government,  the  continent 
might  yet  have  beholden  a  spectacle,  to 
nave  pnt  to  shame  the  rest  of  her  degenerate 
sons,  and  to  have  covered  with  infamy  those 
of  her  sovereigns,  who,  rather  than  give 
liberty    to  their  people,  have  licked  the  dust 

at  the  foot  of  a  foreign  conqueror.- Even 

in  Gustavus's  present  situation,  his  case,  if 
he  have  real  wisdom  and  magnanimity,  is 
not  to  be  despaired  of;  but  it  is  absurd  to 
suppose,  that,  if  he  shall  refuse  to  give  his 
people  freedom,  his  throne  either  can,  or 
will  be  defended.  If  there  be  an  immense 
disparity  of  force  between  him  and  his  ene- 
mies, 
tion, 

With  those  advantages  on  his  side,  and  with 
the  naval  assistance  of  England,  he  would 
probably  frustrate  all  attempts  at  his  subju- 
gation, provided  his  people  had  th;  same 
interest  as  himself  in  the  common  defence. 
He  is  doubtless  in  the  crisis  of  his  fate;  and 
it  is  probable  we  shall  shortly  see  him,  either 
a  patriot  and  triumphant  hero,  or  a  misera- 
ble pensioner  on  the  bounty  of  this  country  ; 
in  which  latter  case  we.  may  expect  to  see 
both  shores  of  the    Sound  in    possession  of 

Denmark Th/s  consideration   revives  in 

my  mind  apprehensions  I  have  long  enter- 
tained, and  have  on  more  occasions  than  one 
formerly  intimated;  respecting  all  the  pow- 
ers of  the  Baltic  being  enrolled  among  the 
number  of  our  enemies.  Nor  is  this  appre- 
hended danger  like  to  come  upon  us  alone, 
in  addition  to  those  we  had  already  to  en- 
counter. When  the  whole  coast  of  conti- 
nental Europe  shall  form  one  uninterrupted 
line  of  hostility,  with  a  sea  at  each  extremi- 
ty into  which  we  cannot  enter,  our  situation 
will  require  talents  for  government  and  for 
defence,  and  virtues  for  inspiring  the  people 
with  attachment  and  confidence,  which  we 
have  not  yet  witnessed  among  any  of  those 
who  are  either  possessors  of,  or  competitors 
for,  the  power  of  ruling  over  us.     In  any 


•here  are  great  advantages  in  the  situa- 
hd   circumstances    ot    his    kingdom. 
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individual  port  that  we  can  blockade,  a  coop- 
ed-up  enemy  is  kept  in  a  state  of  torpidity, 
not  favourable  to  naval  improvement ;  but 
if  the  Sound  and  the  Dardanelles  be  once 
shut  against  us,  our  enemies  will  then  have 
within  those  passages  extensive  seas,  which 
may  be  made  both  nurseries  and  schools  for 
very  numerous  bodies  of  seamen,  where 
they  may  be  trained  to  naval  war  in  defiance 

of  us. That  we   can  be  shut  out  of  the 

Dardanelles  we  know;  but  whether  the 
same  can  be  done  at  the  entrances  into  the 
Baltic,  when  all  the  shores  shall  be  in  the 
hands  of  an  energetic  enemy,  I  will  not 
pretend  to  decide.  But  at  all  events  our 
danger  from  invasion  is  rapidly  growing  to  a 
magnitude,  not  only  to  demand  for  the  preser- 
vation of  our  country  every  hand  that  can 
grasp  a  weapon ;  but  a  removal  of  all 
rankling  discontents,  by  an  honest  and 
substantial  redress  of  grievances.  To  our 
defence  reformation  is  at  length  become  as 
necessary,  as  arms  and  ammunition.  I  par- 
ticularly mean  that  which  includes  in  it  every 
practicable  correction  of  state  abuses  and 
corruptions,  namely,  a  reformation  of  the 
House  of  Commons  -.  far  more  than  half  the 
seats  of  which  it  is  universally  believed  are 
become  the  private  and  hereditary  posses 
sions,  of  those  who  are  collectively  called 
the  Borough  Faction.  If  this  be  true,  the 
liberty  of  our  country  is  lost:  and  if  this 
liberty  shall  not  be  speedily  restored,  there 
needs  no  ghost  to  tell  us,  our  country  cannot 

be  defended. If  we   could   suppose  our 

borough-holding  grandees  to  desire  that  Na- 
poleon should  have  our  country,  and  his  ge- 
nerals their  estates,  their  present  conduct 
would  be  quite  consistent.  On  any  other 
supposition,  it  is  inexplicable.  But  as  na- 
tional defence  is  now  a  subject  much  studied, 
1  trust  its  true  principles  will  soon  be  univer- 
sally   understood. 1   remain,    Sir,    ike. 

John  Cartwkight. — Enfield,  20th  March 
1808. 
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Sir, I  am  induced  by  the  letter  of 

an  American  merchant,  which  appeared  in 
the  last  number  of  your  Register,  to  trouble 
you  with  a  few  lines  on  the  point  upon  which 
that  writer  chiefly  relies  for  the  support  oi 
his  argument. — I  say,  Sir,  and  1  suspect 
that  I  know  somewhat  more  of  these  matters 
than  the  American  merchant,  that  the  letter 
which  has  been  so  often  quoted  from  JM. 
Decres  to  Gen.  Armstrong  is  no  authority  at 
all  for  the  latter  to  assume  that  American 
vessels  were  to  be  exempted  from  the  decree 
of  the  21st  Nov.  1306.— I  say  further  that, 
if  Gen.  Armstrong  knew  any  thing  at  all  of 
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the  functions  of  his  office,  and  of  the  course 
of  transacting  diplomatic  business  at  Paris, 
hemust,have  very  well  known  that  the  letter 
he  hadteceived  from  M,  Decres  did  not  in- 
validate the  obnoxious  decree.  Is  it  indeed 
in  any  way  probable  that  Bonaparte  would 
alj:6w  an  act  of  supreme  legislation  signed 
by  himself,  and  destined  to  controul  every 
power  in  Europe,  to  be  explained  away  by 
the  crude  and  unauthorised  opinion  of  his 
minister  of  marine  ?  But,  Sir,  indepen- 
dent of  this  general  argument,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  minister  of  marine  is  not  the 
competent  authority  from  which  Mr.  Arm- 
strong could  receive  any  official  communi- 
cation on  the  subject,  and,  unless  M.  Decres 
stated  himself  (which  he  did  not)  to  be  writ- 
ing by  order,  and  in  the  name  of  his  master, 
his  sentiments  were  no  more  conclusive  than 
those  of  any  other  individual  of  whom  the 
American  minister  might  have  a.'-ked  advice. 
— In  fact,  M.  Derres  was  well  aware  of 
this,  and,  at  the  end  of  his  letter,  refers 
the  general  for  a  further  and  more  decisive 
opinion  to  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs, 
He,  of  course,  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
treaty  between  France  and  America  would 
be  violated  ;  but  as  little  does  he  say  that 
the  Berlin  decree  should  not  be  enforced. — 
Who  was  the  proper  organ  through  which 
the  foreign  ministers  resident  at  Paris  were 
to  communicate  with  the  French  govern- 
ment ? — No  other  than  Charles  Maurice 
Talleyrand,  yclept  Prince  of  Benevento, 
and  such  was  the  jealousy  of  the  said  prince 
and  his  master  upon  this  subject  that  I  have 
known  them  reprimand  the  ambassadors  of 
some  of  their  vassal  coutts  for  addressing 
themselves  upon  occasions  of  very  inferior 
importance  to  the  heads  of  other  departments. 
— M.  Talleyrand  was,  as  I  remember,  absent 
at  the  time  from  Paris  :  but,  do  you  think, 
Sir,  that  he  did  not,  on  notifying  his  de- 
parture to  the  corps  diplomatique,  name 
the  person  in  his  office  with  whom  they  were 
to  communicate  in  his  absence  ?  Depend 
upon  it  that  upon  that,  as  upon  other  occa- 
sions, their  communications  weie  to  be  re- 
ceived by  the  CJief.de  Bureau  in  the  Rue  du 
Bacq,  to  be  decided  upon  by  him,  or  to  be 
by  him  forwarded,  if  the  decision  was  be- 
yond his  competence,  to  the  minister  him- 
self. Why  then  was  this  channel  not  used, 
and  why  was  M.  Decres  resorted  to  ?■ — Why, 
Sir,  because  M.  Talleyrand  would  either  have 
given  no  answer  at  all,,  and  thus  have  con- 
firmed the  Americans'  fears,  or  he  must  have 
denied  the  application  of  the  decree  to  Ame- 
rican commerce  and  navigation.  It  was  be- 
yond the  powers  of  ambiguity  even  of  a 
Talleyrand  to  avoid  giving  ui  such  a   case  a 
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significant,  if  not  a  plain  answer,  to  a  plain 
question — It  was,  therefore,  a  convenient 
expedient  to  make  the  minister  of  another 
department,  write  a  demi-official  letter 
which  you  justly  observe,  says  nothing  to 
the  main  point,  thus  leaving  both  parties 
at  liberty  to  avail  themselves  of  the  subter- 
fuge : — the  Americans  by  saying  that  De- 
cree's letter  served  them  as  an  exemption, — 
the  French  by  maintaining  that  no  such 
exemption  had  been  granted  by  any  compe- 
tent authority. — The  latter  it  is  clear  by  the 
decree  from  Milan  of  the  llih  December 
last  is  the  French  understanding  of  the  mat- 
ter, nor  has  the  contrary  been  maintained. 
It  has  never  been  said  that  the  French  ac- 
knowledged having  exempted  the  Ameri- 
cans, (Regnier  in  his  report  states  the  direct 
eontrary)  only  that  the  latter  chose  to  con- 
strue Decres's  letter  into  an  exemption  : — 
with  what  reason  or  justice  I  have  already 

told  you.— — An  Englishman. London 

28/ h  March  1808. 
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Sir, 1  perceive  that  you  have  inserted 

in  your  Register  of  the  12th  instant,  a  paper 
of  mine,  dated  February  the  15th,  written  in 
consequence  of  some  observations  made  by 

n  in  your  first  letter  to  Mr.  Roscoe,  upon 
the  general  question  of  war;  which  were 
intended  by  you  as  an  ethical  explanation  of 
the  subject,  preparatory  to  subsequent  re- 
marks more  immediately  connected  with  the 
politics  of  the  present  day.  In  that  paper, 
with  a  view  of  giving  as  clear  a  statement  of 
my  ideas  as  I  thought  was  adapted  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  que-tion,  I  divided  the  ar- 
gument into  four  distinct  parts:  two  of 
which  were  employed  to  prove  that  a  ten- 
dency to  war,  is  not,  as  you  have  stated,  na- 
turally implanted  in  the  mind;  but,  that  it 
proceeds  from  a  desire  of  acquiring  soma 
object  supposed  to  be  capable  of  affording 
gratification  to  the  party  engaged  in  the 
mean  of  action  ;  which  object  is  to  be  at- 
tained by  this  mean  only,  or  is,  perhaps, 
more  readily  to  be  attained  by  it,  in  prefer- 
ence to  any  other.  The  third  and  fourth 
topics,  that  remain  to  be  considered,  and  on 
which,  you  will  observe,  you  and  I  are  less 
at  variance  than  on  the  former ;  apply  equal- 
ly to  the  question  originally  introduced  by 
you,  and  are,  probably,  objects  more  likely 
to  meet  with  general  attention:  I  shall, 
therefore,  resume  the  discussion  in  the  order 

I  set  ouuwith. III.  Now,  Sir,  as  I  have 

admitted  that  a  tendency  to  war  exists,  but 
have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  this  tenden- 
cy is  not  instinctive  ;  it  may,  perhaps,  appear 
strange  that  mankind,   in   its  early  state, 


should  have  ever  thought  of  attacking  one 
another,   if  they  had  not  been  guided  to  it  by 
a   natural    propensity :    and  yet,     it    seems 
stranger,   nay,    even    more    unnatural,  that 
they  should  have  ever  thought  of  respective- 
ly arming   two   bodies  of  their  own  species, 
for  the  express  purpose   of  murdering  each 
other,  as  it  is  called,  in  cold  blood.     To  con- 
sider these  acts  according  to    the  doctrine, 
that  I  have  previously  maintained,  that  men 
are  led  to  right  from  the  desire  of  possessing 
certain  objects ;  it  will  be   necessary  to  ex- 
amine into    the   nature  of  such  objects,  in 
order  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  determine 
upon  the  third  article   of  my  arrangement, 
viz.  the  good  or  evil  resulting  from  a  tenden- 
cy to  war,  or,  the  operation  of  its  effects  up- 
on  society  at   large. — In  the  first  formation 
of  society,    a  disposition  to  war  must  have 
been   far  more  general    than   it   is    at    this 
time  :  every  man,  in  fact,  became  a  sort  of 
warrior   from    absolute  necessity;  in  as  far 
as,  without  engaging  in  pursuits  of  a  sangui- 
nary and  warlike  nature,   it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  provide  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
to  defend  himself  from  beasts  of  prey.     At 
length,  from  slaying  certain  animals  to  satis- 
fy his  hnnger,  and  from  sacrificing  others  to 
render  him   more  secure ;  his   hands    were 
continually  imbrued  in  blood,  and  his  mind 
was  habitually  accustomed  to  the  most  dis- 
gusting scenes  of  slaughter  and   barbarity  : 
the  natural   ferocity  of  his  temper  was  in- 
creased :   his  imagination, — from  associating 
the  ideas  of  slaying  and  of  food,   the  last  of 
which   could   only  be  procured  through  the 
medium    of  the  first ;  from  anticipating,  I 
say,  the  enjoyment  of  the  food,  not  only  be- 
came reconciled  to  the  slaughter,  but  took  a 
pleasure  in  contemplating  the  act,  as  prepa- 
ratory to  the  gratification  of  his  appetite.    In 
this  state,    it  is  not  to  be   supposed    that  so- 
ciety entertained    much   sense   of    right  or 
wrong :  their  calls  were  all  of  them  essen- 
tial, and  all  of  them  of  the  same  nature.     Is 
it    to  be  wondered   at  then,    that, —seeing 
their  usual  occupation,   seeing  their  disposi- 
tions  infected  with   a  love  of  blood,  and, 
moreover,    reflecting   upon    the    difficulties 
they  must  have  encountered   to  obtain  these 
accommodations,   wretched   as    they  were; 
they  should  be  urged  to   the  destruction  of 
one   another,   provided,  by  this  step,  they 
were  likely  to  gratify  their  wants  with  great- 
er ease,  or  in  greater  plenty!   From  this,  it 
must  appear  that  the  oljects,  for  which  man- 
kind   originally   fought,    were    sensual:    of 
which,  indeed,  a   most  striking  example  is 
presented   to  us  by  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega, 
who  makes  mention  of  a  nation   in    South 
America  that  went  to  war  with  other  tribes, 
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with  a  view  of  violating  the  female  captives 
that  might  be  taken,  whom  they,  after- 
wards, confined  until  the  delivery  of  their 
offspring,  which  (shocking  to  relate)  were 
fattened,  torn  from  their  mothers,  barba- 
rously murdered  and  eaten  by  their  inhuman 
fathers !  Such  an  instance  of  unnatural  de- 
pravity is  scarcely  credible  :  the  mind  sick- 
ens at  the  thought  of  it,   and  is  appalled  at 

the  profligacy  of  the  race  ! But,  without 

going  to  these  extreme  cases,  it  is  easy  to 
shew  that,  as  mankind  advanced  in  civiliza- 
tion, the  objects,  for  which  they  fought, 
were  more  rational  :  their  wars,  by  being 
conducted  by  persons  regularly  embodied, 
were  less  bloody,  less  brutal,  and  less  fre- 
quent. Heretofore,  in  this  country,  when, 
in  feudal  times,  one  lord  made  war  upon 
another ;  the  objects,  they  had  in  view, 
were  mostly  selfish,  and  ths  lives  of  their 
respective  vassals  were  sacrificed  to  gratify 
some  private  passion  of  envy,  jealousy,  or 
revenge ;  to  all  of  which,  by  our  present 
mode  of  warfare,  men  engaged  in  battle  are 
superior  :  and  if,  as  is  generally  the  case,  the 
motives,  that  induce  them  to  engage,  are  not 
so  disinterested  as  they  are  frequently  sup- 
posed to  be  ;  yet,  when  they  are  once  in  ac- 
tion, the  motives  are  forgotten,  magnanimi- 
ty is  displayed,  every  noble  feeling  is  sum- 
moned on  the  occasion,  and,  instead  of  being 
egged  on,  as  in  former  times,  by  personal 
malice  and  ill-will,  each  party  strives  to  gain 
its  end  in  a  manner  as  little  destructive  to  the 
other,  as  it  can.  Hence,  we  see  that  modern 
warfare  has  the  advantage  of  that  anciently 
in  use  :  it  is  better  calculated  nor  only  to  re- 
press the  gross  passions  of  mankind,  but  to 
substitute  noble  virtues  in  their  room.  This 
is  greatly  to  be  attributed  to  the  objects  be- 
ing of  a  different  description  ;  but,  more  es- 
pecially, to  what  is  sometimes  inconsiderate- 
ly condemned  as  a  proceeding  repugnant  to 
every  principle  of  justice :  I  mean  the  fight- 
ing, as  it  were  bv  proxy,  in  the  person  of  an 
army.  Surely,  Mr.  Cobbett,  if  war  be  ne- 
cessary, (and,  from  the  experience  history 
affords  us,  it  is  unavoidable)  it  is  better  that 
it  should  be  carried  on  by  men  who  are  ca- 
pable of  exercising  discretion,  of  discrimina- 
ting with  judgment,  and  of  acting  with  mo- 
deration ;  than  by  others,  who  blinded  by 
their  passion,  think  of  nothing  but  gratifying 
their  will,  and,  having  lost  their  reason,  de- 
scend to  a  state  of  intemperate  brutality. — 
By  a  little  farther  consideration,  it  must  ap- 
pear still  more  evident  that  our  present  sys- 
tem of  warfare  is  superior;  and  the  notions 
of  injustice,  cruelty,  and  immorality  attach- 
ed to  raising  standing  armies,  whose  business 
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it  is  occasionally  to  fight,  is  a  vulgar  preju- 


dice arising  from  a  supposition   that  if  such 
bodies   were  not  instituted,   mankind  would 
live   in  peace.     That  this,  however,  would 
not  be  the  case,  it   is  humbly  presumed,  the 
preceding  remarks  have  shewn  :   for,  if  the 
practice  (which   is    itself  one  of  the  refine- 
ments of  civilization)    were  abolished;  all 
other  improvements  would  decline  :  science, 
trade,  and  arts,  no  longer  would  be  protect- 
ed ;  and  the  country,   wherein  the  abolition 
took  place,  would  be  reduced  to    a  state  of 
abject  slavery  to  another  power,  by  which  it 
had  not  been  carried  into  effect:  or,  in  the 
event  of  its  being  universally  adopted,  man- 
kind would  gradually  revert  to  its  original  si- 
tuation of  uncultivated  ferocity.     In  aid  of 
this,  it  need  only  be    observed  that  civiliza- 
tion results,  by  degrees,  from  a  spirit  of  war- 
fare continually  kept  alive :   I   say  continual- 
ly, because,    if  the  acquirement  of  the  first 
-  object  (for  new  objects  will  arise  in  order  one 
after  the  other)  be  sufficient  to  subdue  that 
spirit  for  a  timej  the  nation  which  is  so  sa- 
tisfied will    never    make   any  considerable 
progress:   it  is  liable  to  relapse,  in  the  inter- 
im, to  its  former  state  of  barbarity,  from 
which,  each  successive  spirt  would  only  be 
sufficient  to  recover   it  to  the   situation,  it 
had,  in  the  first  instance  arrived  at ;  whence, 
it  would  again  decline,   and  so,  alternately, 
flow  and  ebb,  without  advancing  one  jot  be- 
yond the  point,  it  had  originally  gained.     If 
the  Americans  before  alluded   to  had  kept 
alive  their  spirit,  instead  of  kindling  it  every 
now  and  then  to  gratify  their  appetites;  they 
would,    in    the  first  place,  have  been  better 
employed,  and,  in  the  next,  have  been  made 
sensible  of  the  criminality  of  their  conduct. 
By  way  of  example,  take  into  consideration 
the  practice  of  the  Romans;   who,  in  the  in- 
fancy of  their  establishment,  actuated  by  re- 
venge,   had  recourse  to  a  measure  in  a  very 
slight  degree  similar,  with  a  view,  principal- 
ly, of  resenting  an  affront,  they  had  received  : 
after  having  accommodated  their  differences 
with  the  Sabines,  a  war  with  whom,  their 
conduct   naturally  produced  ;   they  did  not, 
however,  rest  at  home,  in  indolent  possession 
of   the  objects  they  had  acquired  ;   they  did 
not  give  themselves  up  to,  what  might  then 
be  called,   luxury  and  e?se;  but  preserved 
their  spirit  of  military  enterprise,  and,  in  the 
reign  of  their  sixth  king,   found   themselves 
in  a  condition  to  send  out  an  army  of  80,000 
men.     As    they   advanced    in    civilization, 
their  military  -strength  increased;  so  much 
so,  that,  in  the  time  of  the  commonwealth 
(not  long  before  Hannibal  appeared)  they 
were  able,  comprehending  the  neighbouring 
states   in  alliance  with  them,   to   muster,  in 
the  invasion  made  upon  them  by  the  Gauls,. 
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700,000  foot,    and   70,000    horse;  and  of 
themselves,  including  only  Rome  and  Cam- 
pania,   they   could     bring    into     the    field, 
250,000    foot,    and    23,000    horse  !       At 
these  times,    it  ir>  reported,  Rome  was  in  a 
higher    stale    of   civilization,    than    at  any 
other  respectively  preceding  them;   and  in 
proportion   as   its  military  establishment  in- 
creased,   so    did    the  virtue   of  its   people: 
which  proves  that  a  tendency  to  war,  instead 
of  generating   immoral  actions,  and  promo- 
ting vicious  habits,  elevates   the  mind,  puri- 
fies human  nature,  and  divests  it  of  its  sen- 
sualities.    From  which,   however,  is   not  to 
be  interred  that   a  nation,  to   be  prosperous, 
must  always   be  at  war :    the  objects,  for 
which  its  spirit  should  be  kept  alive,  are  not 
so  much  the  extension  of  its  dominion,  as 
the  retensicn  of  that  which  it   may  be  pos- 
sessed of:  if  vigilance  be   employed   in  the 
proper  direction  of  a   tendency  to  war,  few 
objects  will  stimulate   more  powerfully  than 
jealousy  of  encroachment,   either  upon  the 
territory  itself  or  upon  the  privileges  of  its 
constitution ;   and    a  good  government   will 
always  be  jeaWis  of  the  movements  of  its 
neighbours,   whereby,  (without  being  petu- 
lant or  bickering  for   trifles)  circumstances 
will  occur  sufficiently  often  to  give  an  oppor- 
tunity of  combining  practice  with  the  theory. 
In  short,  for   a    nation  to  be  secure    in   the 
maintenance  of  its  dignity,  and  to  have  the 
power  of  prosecuting  those  measures  that 
will  give  permanency  to  its  existence  ;   it   is 
absolutely  necessary  that    it  should  be  pre- 
pared to   resist  encroachment,    and   possess 
the   means  of  correcting  insolence  ;  without 
resorting,  upon  every  occasion,  to  the  efforts 
of  its  people   indiscriminately  amassed  toge- 
ther ;   by  which,   the  economy  of   its  admi- 
nistration would  be  deranged,   and   its  pro- 
gress in  refinement  unavoidably  retarded. — 
IV.  To  determine  upon  the   fourth  and  last 
point  that  remains  to  be  considered,  viz.  the 
advantages  or  disadvanta  gesof  a  tendency  to 
war,  when  compared   with  a  disposition  to 
peace  j  it  is  material  to   inquire  if  mankind, 
in  a  state  of  peace,  is  less  averse  to  the  de- 
struction of  one   another,  than    in    time  of 
open  war?  In  resolving  this  inquiry,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  grosser  passions  (to  gratify 
which,   it    has  been  presumed,  the  spirit  of 
warfare  took    its    rise)     are    more    readily 
wrought   upon   and    less   easily  satisfied  in 
peace  than  in  open  war  :   the  absence  oi  the 
nobler  virtues,    such   as   courage,   fortitude 
and  perseverance,    giving   in  this    instance, 
upon    the   same   principle  as  in  the  last,  a 
greater  latitude  to    the  will ;   though,  at  the 
same  time,  preventing  its  being  exercised  to 
the  full  extent,  by  fear,  weakness,  and  irre- 
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solution   being   substituted   in    their   stead. 
Hence  it  is  that  less  real  devastation  is  com- 
mitted  in   those  nations   mostly  living  in  a 
state  of  peace,  than  in  others  more  frequent- 
ly engaged  in  war  ;  but,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that,  in  the  formes,  attempts  are  oiten  made 
to  sacrifice  human  life  to  become  possessed 
of  certain  objects  ;   the  only  difference  be- 
tween them   being,  that,  in  the  latter,  open 
measures  are  employed  (if  any  are  employed 
at  all)    to  effect  the   same    purposes,  which 
gives  the  party  that  is  attacked  an  opportu- 
nity of  exerting  himself    in   his   defence ; 
while,  in  the  other,  insidious  operations  are 
directed  against  him,  which,    in   the    end, 
prove   equally  destructive,   but  are  projected 
and  carried   into   execution  without  endan- 
gering the  aggressqr. — That  a  disposition  to 
peace    generates    cowarSce    cannot,    for  a 
moment,  be  disputed  ;  and  that  "  cowardice 
is  the  mother   of  cruelty,"  is    a   position  as 
generally  admitted.     Of  these  two  facts,  we 
have   a   prominent   instance  in  the  Chinese 
nation  ;   which  has  been  noticed  by  you,  Mr. 
Cobbett,  as  an  example    of  the  effects  of  a 
people  living  in  an  almost  perpetual  state  of 
peace*     So   mean    and    dastardly    are    their 
spirits,  that,  it  is  recorded  by  modern  histo- 
rians,  the  very  act  of  laying  hand  upon  the 
hilt  of  a  sword   is  sufficient  to  make  them 
tremble  from  head  to  foot ;  and  he  must  be 
a  man,  the  nerves  of  whose  system  are  of  a 
more  firm  and  tense  nature  than    is  ordina- 
rily the  case,  who  can  support  himself  from 
fainting  at  an  exhibition  of  the  blade  !  And 
yet,  Sir,  this  is  the  nation  whose  refinement 
in  cruelly,  is  such,   as  to  display,  in  its  code 
of  penal  laws,  punishments  far  morevexcru- 
ciating  than  are  adopted,  or  even  known,  in 
other  countries  where  a   disposition  to  war 
exists  :     in   addition    to   breaking  upon  the 
rack,    they  have  recourse  to  ham-stringing, 
burning  out   the    eye-sight    with    unslaked 
lime,    and  many  other  tortures  that  are  nei- 
ther fit  nor  necessary  to  bespoken  of.     But, 
in  no  instance,  is  the  abominable  inhumanity 
of  this  people  more   conspicuous,    than  in 
the  unnatural   sin    of  infanticide,   which  is 
carried  to  such  an  extent,  that,  in  the  streets 
of  Pekin  alone,  it  is  estimated,  from  two  to 
three  thousand  babes   are  annually  exposed, 
to  fall  a   prey,    both  alive  and  dead,  to  the 
dogs  and  swine  that  roam  about  in  search  of 
food  !  The   very  few  times  they  have  been 
engaged  in  war,  the  same  cowardice  has  dis- 
played itself,  and  has  urged  them  to  extremes 
as  ridiculous  as  they  were  pusillanimous  :   in 
an  account  of  the  invasion  of  Yecunan,  (one 
of  their  provinces,)  it  is  reported,  the  inha- 
bitants were   so   terrified,   that,   in  order  to 
avoid  the  enemy,  they  absolutely  hanged  and 
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drowned  themselves  for  fear  ! But    it  is 

needless  to  dwell  any  longer  upon  this  des- 
picable race  :  let  us  take  another  view  at  the 
Romans,  who,  by  means  of  a  tendency  to 
war,  raised  themselves  from  a  petty  tribe  of, 
plundering  shepherds  to  a  great  and  wealthy 
people,  who  were,  at  once,  the  awe,  the 
wonder,  and  yet  the  admiration  of  their  co- 
temporaries  ;  and  are,  even  in  these  days. 
hold'en  upas  an  example  of  fortitude,  digni- 
ty and  valour  worthy  of  imitation.  By  suf- 
fering'their  military  spirit  to  decline,  how- 
ever; by  giving  themselves  up  to  the  luxu- 
ries of  peace;  and'by  relinquishing  pursuits 
of  a  warlike  nature  (most  likely,  for  want  of 
objects  sufficiently  attractive  ;  for  they  had 
arrived  at  their  nc  plus  ultra,  in  point  of 
dominion)  :  this  nation,  this  terror  of  the 
world,  this  conquering  race  of  heroes  was  re- 
duced to  the  extremity  of  employing  hireling 
troops  to  fight  its  battles,  which,  as  may  be 
naturally  expected,  led  to  a  total  overthrow 
of  the  empire.  The  Greeks  (another  nation 
equally  renowned,  in  history)  shared  the 
same  fate,  by  suffering  their  warlike  tenden- 
cy to  decline;  so  that,  when  attacked,  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  by  the  Turks,  they 
were  under  the  necessity  of  leaving  their  de- 
fence to  mercenary  soldiers,  it  being  impos- 
sible to  prevail  upon  a  single  native  to  lake 
up  arms  on  the  occasion  ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  they,  also,  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the 
ambition  of  their  enemies. — In  short,  Sir, 
let  it  be  considered  in  which  way  yon  please, 
a  tendency  to  war,  under  proper  restrictions, 
is  not  only  preferable  to  a  tendency  to  peace; 
but  is  essentially  important  to  the  interests 
of  a  nation.  Even  in  private  society,  with 
the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  go  through  life  without  crea- 
ting enemies;  and  it  must  not  therefore  be 
expected,  that  a  nation,  which  is  an  object  of 
universal  observation,  can  long  exist  in  per- 
fect harmony  and  peace.  War,  when  con- 
sidered by  itself,  is,  like  most  other  measures 
that  cause  the  shedding  of  human  blood, 
hurtful  to  the  mind  and  repugnant  to  the 
feelings;  but,  as  I  observed  particularly  in 
my  tirst  letter,  it  is  not  the  medium,  bat  the 
object,  that  is  to  be  looked  at:  and,  more- 
over, in  support  of  what  I  then  said,  respect- 
ing the  connexion  between  virtue  and  public 
happiness,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  thai,  al- 
though the  objects,  which  operate  individual- 
ly upon  the  respective  inclinations  of  some 
men,  are  such  as  induce  them  to  engage  in 
war  from  a  principle  of  self  interest ;  yet, 
the  common  object  to  be  attained  by  the 
joint  influence  of  their  exertions,  can  never 
be  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  virtue, 
if  that  war  be,    strictly  speaking,  "  a  just 
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and  necessary  measure."  It  is  irrational, 
then,  to  inveigh  indiscriminately,  against 
war,  without  examining  into  the  objects,  for 
which  it  is  carried  on  ;  it  is  folly  to  stigma- 
tize it  with  the  cant  phrases  of  modem  phi- 
losophy, without  looking  into  the  principle, 
upon  winch  it  is  conducted.  Let  the  object 
be  proved  defective;  shew  its  error,  and 
point  out  a  remedy ;  and  if,  after  this,  (no 
i:  after  whether  the  issue  of  the  contest  turn 
cut  favourable  or  not)'  war  be  prosecuted  and 
human  life  sacrificed ;  then  may  it,  wilh 
great  propriety,  be  called  a  wanton  waste  of 
blood,  and  a  pure,  unadulterated  evil.  That 
this,  very  often,  is  the  case,  no  person  ca/i 
deny;  but  then,  it  is  not  a  sufficient  reason 
why  the  proceeding  should  altogether  be 
condemned  :  there  are  few  measures,  how- 
ever excellent  in  their  nature,  but  are  subject 
to  being  misapplied,  and  it  not  unfrequently 
happens,  that  this  very  excellence  in  their 
nature,  renders  them  the  more  liable  to  per- 
version. I  am,  therefore,  Sir,  inclined  to 
agree  with  you  perfectly  in  opinion,  that 
wai ,  generally  speaking,  is  "  a  good;  though, 
like  the  greater  part  of  other  good  things, 

not  unmixed  with  evil," 1  remain,    Sir, 

yours,  &c. — W.  S.  L  —Hoiborn,  March  Uj, 
1808. 

OFFICIAL   PAPERS. 

Russia. Manorial  presented    to    Count 

KomaJizqfi',  the  Russian  Minister  for  Fo- 
reign Jjflairs,,  by  the  English  Merchants 
resident  at  St.  Peters! in gh,  the  result  of 
'■which  was  the  notification  by  the  Count 
that  the  Passports  required  'would  be  grant- 
ed.—Feb.  28,  JS08. 

We,  the  English  Merchants  who  had 
the  honour  of  waiting  on  your  excellency  on 
Saturday  morning,  take  the  liberty  of  stating 
to  your  excellency  in  writing  certain, points 
of .  our  conversation,  to  which  we  are  most 
particularly  desirous  of  drawing  the  attention 
of  your  excellency  — Your  excellency  was 
good  enough  to  assure  as,  that  our  defer.''  >n 
here  was  only  a  measure  of  precaution, 
adopted  until  information  should  be  received 
of  the  manner  in  which  Russian  merchant* 
should  be  treated  in  England.  On  this  sub- 
ject, permit  us  most  positively  to  assure  your 
excellency,  that  all  our  advices  from  E  ig 
land  agree  in  stating,  that  neither  the  pro- 
perty nor  the  persons  of  Russian  merchants 
are  in  any  way  molested  ;  and  it  is  with  the 
utmost  deference  that  we  presume  to  suggest 
to  your  excellency,  that  had  such  steps  been 
resorted  to  in  England,  the  sufferers  vvbuj  1 
long  since  have  made  known  their  case  to 
their  friends  here,  and  that  it  must  hava 
beer;  communicated  to  <  our  excellency.  AJ  - 
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though  an  embargo  was  laid  on  Russian 
shipping,  in  consequence  of  the  detention  of 
British  ships  in  this  country,  yet  the  lenient 
measures  adopted  on  that  occasion  by  his 
Imperial  Majesty's  government  were  not 
without  their  effect  on  ours. — We  have  now 
certain  information,  by  letters  of  22d  Dec. 
(N.  S.)  that  the  embargo  has  not  only  been 
taken  off,  but  an  Order  of  Council  has  been 
issued,  permitting  the  cargoes  of  all  vessels 
which  may  have  sailed  from  the  ports  of 
Russia  before  the  1st  of  January  to  be  deli- 
vered to  the  consignees,  and  after  receiving 
their  freights,  &c.  allowing  the  ships  them- 
selves, as  in  time  of  peace,  to  return.  We 
trust  your  excellency  will  not  consider  the 
adoption  of  hostile  steps  by  the  English  go- 
vernment against  ships  of  war  and  their 
crews  (the  obvious  and  almost  necessary 
consequence  of  the  unfortunate  misunder- 
standing betwixt  the  two  countries),  as  just 
cause  for  detaining  the  persons  of  merchants, 
or  other  private  individuals :  and  it  ought 
still  less  to  affect  us,  who,  during  a  long  re- 
sidence in  Russia,  have  endeavoured  by  loy- 
alty and  good  conduct,  to  merit  a  conti- 
nuance of  that  generous  protection  which 
we  have  hitherto  enjoyed.  We  further  beg 
leave  to  add,  that  we  have  discharged  every 
debt,  and  that  in  the  event  of  our  departure, 
no  inconsiderable  property  will  remain  under 
sequestration.  Most  of  our  relatives  have 
ceased  to  write  to  us,,  under  the  pleasing  ex- 
pectation of  soon  seeing  us,  whence  our  fa- 
mily affairs,  which  now  demand  our  whole 
attention,  as  the  sole  means  of  future  sub- 
sistence, suffer  not  a  little,  whilst  the  absence 
of  all  occupation  renders  us  doubly  sensible 
to  the  painful  uncertainty  of  our  situations. 

Under  these  impressions  we  once  more 

beg  to  recommend  our  cause  to  your  excel- 
lency's protection  ;  and  from  the  favourable 
manner  in  which  your  excellency  was  pleased 
to  express  your  sentiments  on  the  subject, 
we  ventured  to  persuade  ourselves  that  your 
excellency  -w  ill  represent  our  case  in  such  a 
point  of  view  to  the  higher  powers,  as  to 
produce  the  removal  of  those  obstacles  which 
have  so  long  interposed  to  prevent  our  de- 
parture.  According  to  your  excellency's 

permission,  we  inclose  a  list  of  the  names  of 
the  young  men  (eleves)  in  the  different 
counting-houses,  to  whose  peculiar  situation 
we  claimed  your  excellency's  attention,  and 
in  whose  behalf  you  so  kindly  promised  your 
interference.  We  answer  for  their  never 
having  been  engaged  in  commerce,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly. 


Holland. Decree  issued  ly  the  King  of 

Holland,  dated  Jan.  24,  1808,  relative  to 
the  abrogation  of  the  Kniphausenjlag. 
Louis  Napoleon,  by  the  Grace  of  God 
and  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  King 
of  Holland,  and  Constable  of  France, —  Pur- 
suant to  the  actual  ratification  of  the  treaty 
concluded  at  Fontainbleau,  on  the  I lth  of 
Nov.  1807,  by  which  the  Lordships  of 
Kniphausen  and  Varel,  are  united  to  this 
kingdom,  in  like  manner  as  the  territories 
which  are  comprised  in  the  possessions  of  the 
princes,  constituting  a  part  of  the  confedera- 
cy of  the  Rhine,  we  have  decreed  and  do 

hereby   decree  as  follows: Art.  I.  The 

Kniphausen  flag  being  abrogated  in  conse- 
quence of  the  union  of  that  territory  with 
this  kingdom,  shall  be  no  longer  recognized, 
or  valid.  The  consuls  and  other  agents  of 
Count  Bentinck,  as  Lord  of  Yarel  and  Knip- 
hausen, shall  be  no  longer  recognized  in  the 
said  capacities. — II.  All  inhabitants  of  the 
Kniphausen  'and  Varel  territories  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  carry  Dutch  colours.  They  are 
charged  to  change  the  antient  colours,  which 
they  may  have  belonging  to  their  vessels,  the 
same  being  utterly  cancelled. — III.  All  re- 
quests made  to  Count  Bentinck,  for  leave  to 
sail  under  the  ancient  flag*  shall  immediately 

be  sent  to  our  Minister  of  Finance. IV. 

Our  Ministers  of  Finance,  of  the  interior,  of 
Justice  and  Police,  and  of  Marine,  are  charged 
with  the  execution  of  the  present  decree, 
which  shall  be  made  public  in  all  places 
where  it  may  be  deemed  necessary. 

France. — — A  Senalus  Consultum,  of  the 
10th  Fel.  1808,  published  by  order  of  the 
French  Government,  contains  thefollowing 
dispositions. 

Art.  I.  Such  foreigners  as  shall  render, 
or  have  rendered  eminent  services  to  the 
state,  or  who  possessed  particular  talents, 
shall  settle  in  France,  and  introduce  there 
any  useful  invention  or  branch  of  industry, 
shall,   after  twelve  months  residence,  enjoy 

all  the  rights  of  French  citizens. 2.  This 

privilege  shall  be  conferred  to  them  by  our 
special  decree,  by  virtue  of  the  report  of  a 
minister,  after  the  council  of  state  shall  have 

been  heard. 3.  A  copy  of  the  said  decree 

shall  be  delivered  to  the  foreigners  so  natu- 
ralized, signed  by  the  grand  judge,  minister 
of  justice. — 4  With  this  copy  he  shall  pre- 
sent himself  before  the  municipality  of  the 
place  where  he  means  to  reside,  and  take  the 
oath  of  obedience  to  the  constitution  of  the 
empire,  and  of  allegiance  to  the  Emperor. 
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"  Ffance'has  but  to  suspend  her  navigation   laws   and  the  seas  are  filled  with,  vessels  that  bring  heme  fed 

*'  commerce.  The  English  cruizeis  have  domineered  over  the  sea  ;  but,  like  crows,  that  are  scared  by  a 
<£  bundle  of  rags,  no  sooner  does  a  piece  of  bunten,  marked  with  thirteen  stripes,  depend  from  the  mast 
*'  head,  than  our  brave  sailors  are  compelled  to  sheer  off,  and  the  wealth  and  commerce  "of  France  are 
"  carried  as  safely  over  the  Atlantic,  as  if  lodged  in  a  British  74  She  has  millions  floating  which  no 
"  enemy  can  reach  ;  she  enjoys  every  benefit  of  her  colonies  without  the  risk  of  capture  or  detention; 
"  she  may  fit  out  nothing  but  privateers  and  cr  biters  to  attack  our  trade,  and  d  stress  our  colonics,  whilst 
"  her  own  ate  beyond  the  efforts  of  our  armed  vessels.  She  lets  cut  her  colonies  to  farm  upon  a  rack  rent, 
which  rent  she  is  sure  to  receive,  as  she  is  the  only  customer  for  the  neat  produce  ;  and  thus,  by  a 
contrivance  as  ingenious  and  fortunate  for  herself,  as  it  is  ruinous  for  us,  she  unites  the  whole  benefits  of 

"  war  with  all  the  security  of  peace." -Bell's  Weekly  Messenger,  previous-  to   the    issuing  of  the 

Orders  in  Council. 
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SUMMARY  OF  POLITICS. 

American  States. 1  was  in   hopes, 

that,  after  my  last  number,  there  would  have 
been  no  further  necessity  of  saying  any  thing 
more  r.bout  this  enemy  in  disguise 5  but,  a 
publication,  which  has  appeared  under  the 
title  of  a  Debate  in  the  Llouse  of  Lords,  and 
which  publication  includes  certain  resolu- 
tions, said  to  have  been  proposed  to  that 
House  by  Lord  Holland  (one  of  the  persons 
who  negociated  and  concluded  the  treaty  sent 
back  by  Mr  Thomas  Jefferson),  demands 
particular  attention.  There  are  other  sub- 
jects, which*  in  point  of  national  impor- 
tance, would  command  a  preference,  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  proceedings  upon  the  re- 
version bill;  but,  this  subject  commands  a 
preference  in  point  of  time.    The  American 

new  negociators  are  coming  ;  and,    it  is  ex- 
pedient that  the  public  be  put  upon  its  guard 

against    the    numerous    tricks,    which    the 

American   fundholders    and    merchants  will 

play  off,  while  the  negociation  is   going  on. 

The  debate  took  place  on  the  2pth  of  last 

month,  and   the  resolutions,    proposed    by 

Lord    Holland,    were    as    follows  : "  I. 

e!  That  it  appears    to   this   house,    that   his 

"  majesty  hath  been  advised,    without  any 

"  alleged    provocation     from     the    United 

"  States   of  America,    to    issue   Orders  in 

"  Council,    on  and  subsequent    to  the  11th 

"  of  Nov.  180/,  for  interrupting  nearly  the 

"  whole  of  the  commerce  of  the  said  states 

"  with  the  continent  of  Europe;  for  limit- 

"  ing  such  trade  to  be  carried  on    in  future 

"  through  British  ports  only  (with  the  ex- 

"  ception  of  neutral  and  allied  pons  in  cer- 

"  tain  cases)  thereby  exposing  it  to  "such  re- 

"  strictions    and   duties/  and  even  probibi- 

"  tions,  as  the  government  of  Great  Britain 

"  may  think  fit  to  impose  upon  it.;  and  for 

"  confiscating  the   property  of  the  citizens 

"  of  the   said  stajtgs,  in  all  ca^es  where  the 
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"  same  shall  be  accompanied  by  particular 
"  documents    certifying    the    place    of    its 

"  growth    or   manufacture. II.  That  it 

"  appears  to  this  house,  that  previous  to  the 
"  issuing  of  the  said  Orders  in  Council,  a 
"  negociation  had  been  carried  on  between. 
<f  this  country  and  the  United  States  of 
"  America  for  the  maintenance  of  peace 
"  and  friendship  between  them,  and  that  a 
' '  treaty  had  been  actually  signed  respecting 
"  some  of  the  most  material  points  in  dis- 
"  cussion  ;  that  a  desire  had  been  expressed 
<f  by  the  government  of  the  said  United 
'.*  States  for  the  addition  of  certain  other 
"  provisions  to  the  said  treaty,  and  that  a 
<c  proposal  was  made  for  renewing  the  ne- 
"  gociation  for  that  purpose ;  but  that  this' 
"  offer  was  abruptly  and  intemperately  re- 

"  jected   by  his    majesty's    ministers. . 

"  III.  That  at  the  time  when  the  said  Or- 
"  ders  were  issued,  his  majesty's  ministers 
"  had  recently  received  from  the  ministers 
"  of  the  United  States  in  this  kingdom  as- 
"  sufances  that  the  injurious  decrees  of  his 
"  majesty's  enemies  had  not,  in  any  one  in- 
"  stance,  been  executed  against  the  com- 
"  merce  or  navigation  of  the  United  States  : 
"  and  that  from  all  that  had  passed  subse- 
"  quent  to  the  issuing  of  the  said  decrees, 
"  his  majesty's  ministers  had  every  reason 
"  to  conclude,  that  any  attempt  of  the  ene- 
"  my  so  to  execute  the  same,  would  be  de- 
"  cidedly  resisted  by  the  government  of  the 
"  United  States ;  wherry  it  must  have 
rc  happened,  eilher  that  the  said  decrees 
"  would  have  continued  to  be  wholly  nuga- 
"  tory  and  ineffectual,  or  that  the  enemy, 
'■'  by  endeavouring  to  enforce  the  same, 
:(  would  have  driven  the  United  States  into 
''  a  closer  connection  with  this  country. — ■ 
'  IV.  That  it  appears  to  this  house,  that  the 
'*  Order  issued  by  his  majesty  in  council,  on 
'  the  "th  of  Jan   ISO/,  was  not  intended  to 
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in  a  commerce  of  dis-   j  Council  was  to  knock  up  the  trade  of  Ame- 
rica   with  France    and    all    her  dependent 

states. The   second   resolution    censures 

the  refusal,  on  the  part  of  the  present  minis- 
ters, to  resume  the  negotiation  with  Ameri- 
ca upon  the  basis  of  the  treaty,   which  Mr. 
Thomas  Jefferson  had  sent  back,   with  mar- 
ginal notes,  like  amended  articles  of  capitula- 
tion.    "  The  American   government,"  Lord 
Holland's    resolution    says,   "   exptessed  to 
"  have  certain  conditions  added  to  the  said 
"  treaty,  and  proposed  to  renew  the  nego- 
"  ciation,    for  that   purpose  ;  but,  that  this 
"  proposal   was    zntemperatety    rejected  by 
"  his    Majesty's    present    ministers."      To 
those,  who  had  thought  it  quite  becoming  in 
a  king  of   England  to  enter  upon  a  negotia- 
tion respecting  objects,    in  order  to  accom- 
plish which,    the  other  party  had   passed  an 
act  of  non-importation;   to  men  who  could 
advise  the  king  to  enter  upon  a  negotiation 
with  an  openly  avowed  rod  shaking  over  his 
shoulders ;  to  men  of  this  humble  and  sub- 
missive cast  of  mind,  the  turning  of  the  poor 
worm,  when  trodden   upon,  would,  doubt- 
less, appear  to  be  an  act  of  "intemperance." 
But,  to  those  who  have  not  the  good  fortune 
to  be  made  wholly  of  earth,  I  think,  that  the 
rejection  of  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Jefferson  will  appear    to  have   been  marked 
with    mildness,    rather  than  with   intempe- 
rance.      The    case    stwed    thus :    Thomas, 
wished  to  obtain  from  England  several  con- 
cessions,  the   chief  of  which  was,  that  she 
should,   by  positive  stipulation,  give  up  her 
right  to  search  for  her  own  seamen,  on  board 
of  American    ships,  such  ships  being   in  all 
parts  of  the  world,   and  every  where  offering 
to  our  sailors  the  easy  means  of  desertion. 
In  order  to  accomplish   his  objects,  Thomas 
(his  christian   name,   like  that  of  any  other 
potentate,    is    enough)  sends  an  embassy  to 
England,  or  rather,  he  sends  over  a  negotia- 
tor to  assist  his  minister  already  here.     But, 
lest  the  eloquence  of  these  two  should  fail, 
he  procures  to  be  passed,  previous  to  the  de- 
parture of  his   negotiator,    an   act  of  Con- 
gress,  enabling  him,  whenever  he   should 
judge  proper,  to  prohibit  the   importation  of 
certain  English  goods  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to 
cramp  and  embarrass,  as  lie  and  the  Congress 
thought,  the  commerce  and   the  finances  of 
England  ;  and   this   act,   it  was   openly  de- 
clared, was  intended  to  be  put  in  execution, 
the   moment  England   refused  to  make  the 
demanded    concessions.     Under    such    cir- 
cumstances would  you,  reader,  had  you  been 
a    minister  of    England,   have  advised    the 
king  of  England  to  enter  upon  a  negotiation 
with  Thomas  ?   Who,   amongst  my  readers, 
is  there,    owing  a  sum    of    money  to  his 
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"  interrupt  neutral 

''  charge  from  port  to  port  of  tha  enemies' 
e<  territories ;  that  such  was  understood  to 
"  be  its  legal  construction  by  those  who 
"  were  in  his  majesty's  service  at  the  time 
"  the  said  Order  was  issued;  and  that  an 
"  explanation  to  that  effect  was  given  by 
"  them  to  the  Danish  minister,  in  an  official 
"  note  dated  on  the  17th  of  March,  180/ . — 
"  V.  That  in  a  note  from  the  American  Se- 
"  cretary  of  State  to  Mr.  Erskine,  dated  on 
"  the  20th  of  the  same  month,  considerable 
:**  uneasiness  was  expressed,  under  an  ap- 
"  prehension  of  a  contrary  interpretation  of 
"  the  said  Order  :  That  although  the  above 
"  mentioned  note  was  actually  received  by 
"  his  majesty's  present  ministers  in  the 
"  month  of  April  last,  yet  no  steps  have 
"  been  taken  thereon  up  to  the  present 
"  hour,  for  removing  the  unfounded  ap- 
"  prehensions  of. the  American  government 
i!  on  a  point  to  which  they  appear  to  have 
"  attached  so  much  importance :  That  by 
"  this  omission,  much  unnecessary  irritation 
"  has  been  suffered  to  prevail  in  America, 
"  long  after  it  was  in  the  power  of  his  ma- 
"  jesty's  ministers  to  have  effectually  re- 
fx  moved  the  same  ;  and  fresh  obstacles  to 
"  conciliation  and  friendship  have  thuswan- 

<c  tonly  been  interposed. VI.  That  it  is, 

"  therefore,  the  opinion  01  this  house,  that 
"  the  said  Orders  are  in  themselves  unjust 
"  and  impolitic;  that  the  issuing"  of  them  at 
''  the  time,  and  under  the  circumstances 
"  above  mentioned,  was  an  act  of  the  ut- 
"  most  improvidence  and  rashness  ;  and 
"  that,  by  abruptly  breaking  off  a  friendly 
"  negotiation,  and  withholding  a  satisfacto- 
*'  ry  explanation  on  a  point,  on  which  it 
"  might  have  been  given  with  so  much  ease 
"  and  advantage,  his  majesty's  ministers 
"  have  acted  in  disregard  of  our  true  policy, 
"  which  is  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  a 
"  nation,  whose  interests  and  prosperity  are 
*'  so  intimately  interwoven  with  our  own; 
**  and  haVe  conducted  themselves  in  a  man- 
"  ner  the  least  adapted  to  enable  his  majesty 
"  to  maintain  that  maritime  superiority,  on 
"   which  the  greatness,  and  even  the  exist- 

"  ence  of  his  empire  so  much  depend." 

These  resolutions  were  negatived,  by  a  very 
great  majority  ;  but,  that  is  not  quite  suffi- 
cient to   satisfy    me.     I  wish    to  shew  my 

readers,    that    they  merited   their  fate 

The  first  resolution  barely  states  well-known 
factt',  except  as  far  as  relates  to  the  provoca- 
tion given  by  America.  It  was,  upon  that 
ground,  perhaps,  proper  to  negative  the  re- 
solution; else  I,  for  my  part,  should  have 
b.  en  glad  to  see  it  pass  in  the  affirmative  ; 
tor,  certain!) ,   one   object  of  the  Orders  in 
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neighbour,  and  seeing  that  neighbour  ac- 
company his  demand  of  payment  with  the 
shaking  of  a  hoisewhipat  the  creditor  ;  who, 
amongst  the  English  people,  is  there,  that 
would,  under  such  circumstances,  consent, 
for  one  moment,  even  to  talk  about  the  debt? 
Which  of  them  would  not  say  :  "  lay  down 
"  your  whip ;  beg  my  pardon  for  the  out- 
"  rageous  insult  ;  and  then  I  will  discuss 
"  with  you  the  subject  of  your  demand,  but 
"  until  you  do  that,  I  set  you  at  defiance?" 
]f  such  ought  to  be  the  conduct  of  every 
man,  in  the  case  of  3  just  demand,  accompa- 
nied with  an  insulting  threat,  what  ought  to 
be  his  conduct  in  the  case  of  an  unjust  de- 
mand, accompanied  with  a  similar  threat  ? 
Yet  did  the  late  ministry  enter  on  a  negocia- 
tion  without  saying,  as  far  as  the  public  has 
heard,  .one  single  syllable  about  the  non- 
importation act,  which  was  suspended  from 
time  to  time,  in  order  to  see  how  they  would 
behave.  Their  treaty  was,  at  last,  returned 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Jefferson,  accompanied  with 
the  "  additions,"  which  he  wished  to  have 
made.  "  No,"  said  the  present  ministers, 
'■'  we  will  not  renew  the  old  negociation 
"  with  you.  We  shall  be  happy  to  treat 
"  with  you  upon  a  new  basis  ;  but,  we  will 
"  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  amended  ar- 
"  tides  of  capitulation."  As  a  step  previous 
to  negociation,  they  would,  I  hope,  have 
demanded  a  repeal  of  the  non  importation 
act;  a  laying  aside  of  the  horse-whip.  It 
is  said,  that  "  America  has  a  right  to  pass 
"  what  laws  she  pleases  to  regulate  the 
"  trade  carried  on  with  her."  Very  true  ; 
and  we  have  just  as  good  a  right  to  determine 
whether  we  shall  enter  upon  a  negociation 
with  her,  or  not.  Your  taylor,  for  instance, 
has  an  undoubted  right  to  buy  his  cloth  of 
another  draper,  and  not  of  you;  but,  have 
you  not  as  good  a  right  to  employ  another 
taylor  ?  I  know  there  is  no  law  to  prevent 
the  Americans  from  being  outrageously  inso- 
lent to  us ;  but,  I  also  know,  that  there  is 
no  law  to  prevent  us  from  resenting  that  in- 
solence. Let  them  pass  acts  of  non-impor- 
tation, 'till  the  very  stones  in  the  street  rise 
up  against  their  stupid  vanity  ;  but,  let  not 
the  said  acts  be  pointed  solely  at  England  ; 
let  them  not  think  to  bully  us  out  of  any 
thing.  Mr.  Canning's  letter,  refusing  to  re- 
new the  negociation  upon  the  basis  of  the 
amended  articles  of  capitulation  (for  I  can 
call  the  treaty  nothing  else),  was,  in  my  opi- 
nion, rather  too  condescending  towards 
America.  It  did  resent  the  insult;  but,  it 
did  not  resent  it  in  terms  sufficiently  strong. 
Tameness  towards  America  has,  all  along, 
been  the  fault  of  England  ;  nor  need  we 
much  wonder .  at  it,  when  we  consider  the 
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great  influence,  the  numerous  voles,  vi 
those,  who,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
have  beeu,  and  still  are,  so  deeply  interested 
in  the  funds  and  lands  and  trade  of  America. 
The  questions,  which  I,  some  time  ago,  piT*1, 
I  to  Mr.  Alexander  Baring,  touching  his  An  o 
rican  citizenship;  his  ownership  of  Ameri- 
can vessels;  his  trade  in  those  Vessels  to  the 
countries  of  our  enemy  ;  and  his  ownership 
of  American  stock,  being  the  amount  of  the 
loan,  with  which  America  purchased  Loui- 
siana of  France  :  these  questions  that  fa- 
mous petitioner,  and  his  no  less  famous  purr- 
publisher,  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  have 
suffered  io  remain  unanswered.  The  pro- 
cess, by  which  we  were  to  be  done  out  of 
our  maritime  rights  was  curious  enough. 
"  King  Cong"  talks  big  and  threaten.;. 
His  fund  and  land  and  ship  owners  here  as- 
semble, issue  their  circular  letters,  plague 
the  ministers,  and,  at  last,  come  to  par. ia- 
ment  with  a  petition,  in  which  thev  declare, 
that  unless  matters  are  arranged  with  "  King 
Cong,"  England  will  be  ruined.  He  brags 
of  his  resources  and  his  power;  but  they 
talk  of  his  inability  to  pay  them,  if  England 
destroy  his  trade.  He  cuts  off  his  resourcs  s 
by  his  own  act,  and  his  minions  here  blame 
the  ministers  for  making  him  poor.  "  You 
"  shall  yield  to  me,"  says  he,  "  your  right. 
"  of  searching  for  seamen,  or  I  v\* i  1 3  pa.-^s  a 
"  lion-importation  act  and  lav  an  embargo." 
"  For  God's  sake,"  cry  the  minions,  "  pre* 
"  vent  his  passing  the  act  and  laying  the 
"  embargo,  for,  if  he  does  it,  we  shall  not 
"  be  paid  what  he  owes  us;"  and,  it  follows, 
of  course,  that  we  are  Io  yield  to  him  the 
right,  for  that  only  will  prevent  him  from 
passing  his  act  and  laying  his  embargo,  it 
was  upon  the  influence  of  this  his  fact'u  n 
here,  that  "  King  Cong"  relied  for  the  car- 
rying of  his  ends  ;  and,  if  the  late  ministers 
had  remained  in  power,  there  is,  I  think, 
surhcient  proof,  that  he  would  have  suc- 
ceeded.  To  the  third  resolution  cf  Lord 

Holland,  the  letter  which  will  be  found  at 
the  end  of  this  Summary  may  serve  as  an  ai  * 

swer. What  reason  had  '■'  the  minister! 

"  to  conclude,  that  any  attempt  of  the  ene- 
"  my  to  execute  the  decree  would  be  de- 
"  cidedly  resisted  by  America  ?"  What  rea- 
son ?  I  can  discover  none,  any  where  ;  and 
as  to  the  "  driving"  of  the  United  States  hro 
"  a  closer  connection  with  this  country," 
alas  for  the  poor  nation,  if  governed  by  men 
who  could  really  entertain  the  hope.  Let 
Lord  Holland  read  Mr.  Thomas  Jefferson's 
newspapers,  of  which  I  will -presently  give 
him  a  few  extracts,  and  then  talk,  if  he  can, 
about  America,  being  driven  into  a  closer 
connection  with    England. — ■—The  fourth 
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and  fifth   resolutions  shew,  that,   if    the  late 
ministers  did  understand  their  own  Order  in 
Council,   nobody  else  did. The  sixth  re- 
solution, which  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  for- 
mer ones,  contains,  besides,    the  sentiment; 
that   it  is  our   true    policy  to  cultivate  the 
friendship  of  America,  because  "  her  hue- 
"  rests  and  prosperity  are  intimately  inter- 
"  woven  with  our  own."     The  close  of  his 
lordship's  speech,   as    reported  in  the  Morn- 
ing Chronicle,    before  referred  to,   amplifies 
the  expression  of  this  sentiment.     "  When 
"  we  saw  all  Europe  under  the  dominion  of 
"  one  man,   pressing  and   urging   forward 
"  plans   inimical  to  the  interests  and  happi- 
"  ness  of  mankind,  we  might  have  looked  to 
"  America  for  that  order  of  things,  conge- 
"  nial  with  our  own   feelings  and  our  own 
"  views;  and  as   forming  a  counterpoise  to 
"  the  power  of  the  ruler  of  the  continent." 
What  does  this   mean,    reader  ?   I    fancy  it 
must  mean,  that,   if  the  Orders    in   Council 
had   not  been    issued,  America  would  have 
joined  us  against  France.     If  this  be  not  the 
meaning,   I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  what  it 
is,  and  cannot  even  guess  what  it  is.     But,  if 
this  be  the  meaning  of  his  lordship,  I  ven- 
ture to   assert,    that  his   lordship   has   been 
most  grossly  deceived.     The  Berlin   decree 
was  passed  long  before  Mr.  Jefferson  made 
his  last   Congress  speech;   long  before  the 
American  newspapers  proposed   a  subscrip- 
tion for  giving  rewards  to  deserters  from  »ur 
ships  of  war ;  Jong  before  our  men  were  in- 
veigled  away  at    Norfolk    and   New  York  ; 
long  before  the  toasts  about  the   "  liberty  of 
the  sea3"  at   Rochefort  and  St.  Petersburgh. 
But,  Lord  Holland  and  others  have  asserted, 
that  the  embargo  arose  out  of  our  Orders  in 
Council,  and  they  have  appealed  to  the  Ame- 
rican newspapers  for  proof  of  the  truth  of 
tins    assertion.      Let   us,    reader,  appeal  to 
those  same  newspaper-.     In  the  Aurora,  a 
paper  devoted  to  Mr.  Jefferson,   the    "  chief 
cause"  of  the  embargo  is  stated,  as  follows  : 
"   A  proclamation   of    the    British   govern- 
"•'  ment,  asserting  her  right,,  and  declaring 
"  her   determination    to    pursue  a   line  of 
"  conduct  on  the  ocean  incompatible  with 
"  the    hitherto    universally    acknowledged 
"  laws  of  nations,  a  conduct  which  has  been 
"   the  subject  of  dispute  between  that  govern- 
"  ment  and  ours  jar  $tvn>  nl  years  past,  and 
"  to  which  she  was  well  assured,  that  we 
"  could  -not   assent,  without  sacrificing  our 
"  national  honour  and  independence."  This 
is  stated  as  the  chief  cause  of  the  embargo  ; 
and,  though  it  appears,  that  our  approaching 
Orders  of  Council  had  some  weight,  what  is 
the   consequence,    seeing  that  Thomas  and 
the  Congress  appear  n©t  to  have  relinquished 


the  project  of  forcing  us  to  abandon  the  right 
of  search  ?  Embargo  or  war  or  some  hostile 
act  must  have  come;  and,  therefore,  it  is  not 
the  Orders  of  Council,  but  the  resolution  of 
England  not  to  yield  her  maritime  rights, 
that  is  to  blame.  To  this  point  I  have  made 
many  attempts  to  hold  the  citizens,  who 
have  speechified  and  petitioned  against  the 
Orders  of  Council.  They  seem  to  have  no 
ears  or  tongues  or  pens  for  this  question 
about  searching  for  seamen,  though  it  is 
manifest,  thatthis  is  the  question,  upon  which 
the  two  countries  have,  at  last,  come  to  art 

open  quarrel. 1  wish  to  satisfy  the  public 

mind  upon   this  point.      I  wish,  to  convince 
all  men,  that  it  is  not  the  Orders  in    Council 
which  have   produced  the  hostile  measures 
of  America.     For  this  purpose,  I  take  ano- 
ther extract,  from  the  same  paper  (The  Phi- 
ladelphia Aurora),  of  the  l^th  of  February, 
some  weeks  after  the  Orders  in  Council  had 
been   received   in   America.     "    Much   has 
"  been  said  of  the  pacific  disposition  of  the 
"  British  cabinet,  much  of  their  ardent  de- 
"  sire   for  peace    and    reconciliation  ;    but 
"  since  the  arrival  of  the  king  of  England's 
"  "  squally"  proclamation,  which  speaks  a> 
"  language  which  cannot  be  misunderstood,. 
"  we  hope  to  hear  no  more   of  this-.     The 
"  determination    of  the   English*  ministry, 
"  expressed  through  their  royal  engine,  to 
"  resist  our  claims  and  insist-  upon  our  sub- 
"  mission,  is  unequivocal.     It  now  remains- 
"   for  our  government  to  say  whether  they 
"   will  tread   lack  the  steps  they  have  laken- 
"  to   procure   us  justice,  or  whether  by  a 
"   manful    advance   they  will    convince  the 
"  enemies  of  America? atid    the  world  that 
"  we  are  not  to  be  be/ilied  out  of  our  rights 
"  or  intimidated  to  surrender  onr  indepen- 
*'  dence.     There  is  no  room   now  for  q'uib- 
"  bling   or    sophistry.      The   question  is  a 
"  plain  one.     Shall  we  defend   or  shall  we 
"  comply?  As  there  can  be  no  evasion  there 
"  should  be  no  hesitation,  we  know  the  men 
"  whom  we  have  placed  at  the  helm  of.  our 
ship  too  well  to  suppose  them  capable  of 
:  yielding  to  the  exactions  of  foreign  com- 
manders, or  of  striking  the  colours  while- 
there  are  hands  ready  to  support  them. — ■ 
r  Principles  of  delicacy,  of  courtesy,  ot  for- 
;  bearance,   it  seems  to  os,    should    have 
'  taught  a  foreign    court,  while  a   negocia- 
[  tion  was  pursuing  with  a  neutral  nation, 
'   to  refrain  from  publishing  to  the  world  its 
1   ultimate,    its   irremediable  decision   upon 
'  the  most  material  points  of  that  negocia- 
c  tion.     Was  ever  an  instance  heard  so  sin- 
f  gular,  so  opposite  to  the  customs  of  civi- 
r  li zed  nations  as  the  present.     The  United 
'  States  and  England  differ  upon   this  inn- 
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"  port  ant  point,  the  right  of  search,  to  ad- 
"  just  the  difficulty  and  restore  harmony  if 
*'  possible,  special  instructions  and  authority 
"  are  communicated  to  our  ministers  at 
"  London  j  proposals  are  made  to  the  Bri- 
"  tish  government.  They  promise  to  re- 
"  turn  an  answer,  and  while  it  is  hourly 
cc  expected  j  on  a  sudden  appears  a  procla- 
"  mation  of  that  government,  which  jpre- 
'"'  eludes  all'  further  discussion  upon  the 
"  principal  object  of  negociation  ;  refuses  to 
'*  hear  either  argument  or  reason,  and  says, 
**  my  determination  is  fixed  ;  submit  or 
"  feel  the  effects  of  my  displeasure.  The 
"  measure  appears  to  be  a  gross,  a  studied 
"  insult  upon  our  national  dignity  ;  it  seems 
"  intended  as  a  ridicule  upon  our  medera- 
"  tion,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  a  menace 
"  to  frighten  us  from   the  ground  we  have 

"  taken." How    false   these  tacts,   how 

fallacious  this  reasoning,  it  is  needless,  at  this 
day  to  show,  the  subject  having  already  un- 
dergone so  ample  a  discussion.  All  I  wish- 
ed to  show,  by  the  quoting  of  this  paper  was, 
that  it  was  the  question  of  searching  for  sea- 
men, and  not  the  Orders  in  Council,  that 
was,  and  is  regarded  as  of  importance,  in 
America.  As  this  writer  says,  the  two  coun- 
tries are  really  at  issue  upon  this  question. 
The  king  has  declared,  that  he  never  will 
yield  the  right  of  search,  and  the  Americans 
have  declared,  that  they  will  not  submit  to 
the  exercise  of  that  right.  They  would,  it 
js  very  likely,  complain  as  loudly  as  Mr. 
Earing  does  of  the  Orders  in  Council;  but, 
this  they  cannot  do,  without  complaining  of 
France  also,  and  their  base  partiality  for  that 

power  will  not  suffer  them   to  do  that. 

The  American  papers,  which  now  lye  before 
me,  down  to  the  20th  of  February,  exhibit  a 
picture  of  national  feeling  and  affairs  very 
different  from  what  the  people  of  England 
would  have  expected  to  exist,  had  they  be- 
lieved the  representations  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Baring  and  his  coadjutor,  the  Morning  Chro- 
nicle. It  will  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the 
Aurora,  from  which  alone  I  shall  quote,  up- 
on this  occasion,  is  a  paper  devoted  to  Mr. 
Jefferson  and  his  party.  Let  us  hear,  then, 
what  sort  of  opinion  they  seem  to  entertain 
of  the  virtue  of  the  members  of  Congress 
and  other  persons  of  influence  in  America. 
■-Feb.  2nd.  "  Under  the  Rose.  Since 
"  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Erskine's  colleague,  at 
41  the  seat  of  government,  merely  out  of 
"  compliment  to  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Erskine 
*.*  has  opened  a  levee  every  Tuesday  even- 
c<  ing — and    it  is  very  handsomely  attended 

"  by  members  of  both  houses  ! Mr.  Rose 

"  is  not  backward  in  politeness  in  returu  for 
■'  these  civilities.     He  has  in  the  most  con- 
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]  "  descending  manner  waited  on  several 
"  members  at  their  own  lodgings,  and  has 
"  entered  into  very  long  and  innocent  con- 

"  versations  with  them — sub  rosa  ! We 

"  propose  publishing,  from  day  to  day,  after 
"  the  1st  of  Feb.,  after  the  manner  of  the 
"  court  papers  in  London,  the  names  of  all 
"  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  attend  Mr. 
"  Erskine's  levee,  (sub  rosa)  merely  for 
"  public  amusement,   and   to  see  how  this 

"  kind  of  court   news  operates. It  is  a. 

"  fact,    that  fifty    thousand    guineas    have 

"  been  landed  from  the  Statira  frigate. 

"  To  solve  the  question — Is  that  sum  for 
"  secret  service  money  ?  We  have  only  to 
tf  inspect  the  anglo-federal  papers  printed  in 

"  all  our  seaports. Could  not  your  Parks, 

"  your  Russels,  your  Langs,  and  your  Cole- 
"  mans,  your  B.elfsand  your  Bronsons,  your 
"  Youngs,  and  your  Dalchos — give  some 
"  account  of  its  distribution — the  quantum 
i!  or  portion  allotted  to  Boston,  to  New 
"  York,     to    Philadelphia,  &c.  &c.  ?"- 


-Feb.  4.  "  The  report  of  Mr  Rose's 
"  golyig  home,  we  did  not  believe,  though 
"  we  heard  it  before.  Mr.  Rose  is  come 
"  here  to  do  something.  Bullying  and  pa- 
"  layering  have  failed  :  there  is  one  re- 
"  source  more  ;  and  that  will  be  tried  :  the 
"  GOLD  that  has  corrupted  all  Europe, 
"  and  destroyed  all   that  it   has   corrupted, 

•'  will  be  tried  here." Feb.    10.     "  Citi- 

"  zens  of  America,  the  gold  of  Britain 
"  must  be  diffused  abundantly;  or  there  is 
''  more  profligacy  in  some  of  your  citizens, 
"  than    the    vilest   of  despotisms    produce. 

"  Mark  them." Such  is  the  language 

of  Mr.  Jefferson's  newspapers ;  such  the 
confidence  they  repose  in  that  republican 
virtue,  of  which  they  have  boasted  so  much, 
and  of  which  the  poor  deluded  enthusistic 
Brissot  gave  the  European  world  such  a  flat- 
tering picture. The  next  thing  I    shall 

notice,  is,  the  alarm,  evidently  excited  in 
America,  by  our  expedition  to  Denmark.  I 
said,  that  this  would  be  the  case,  and  here 

is   the    proof    of    it. Feb.  3.      "     This 

"  doctrine  was  advanced  by  English  and 
"  American  federalists.  Denmark,  they 
"  asserted,  was  aboat  to  throw  her,  mite 
"  into  the  scale  of  France  to  the  evi- 
"  dent  injury  of  England.  This  was  the 
"  cry  of  every  pimp  and  agent  of  the  cor- 
'.'  rupt  government  of  Britain  ;  a  govern- 
"  ment,  that  is  never  at  a  loss  for  pretexts 
"  to  encroach  on  her  neighbours — it  was 
'•  this  government,  which  without  the 
"  shadow  of  proof  to  substantiate  her  in- 
"  famous  conduct,  basely  and  treacherously 
"  accomplished  the  destruction  of  the  naval 
"  power  of  Denmark,  and  piratically  invad-1 
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cdher  territory:  And  why  ?  Because  Bri- 
tain feared  that  her  iniquity  would  justly 
draw  down  upon  her  own  head  the  ven- 
geance   of    the    whole   world. Every 

man  recollects  this  hue  and  and  err  about 
French  influence  predominating  at  Copen- 
hagen. It  was  a  fruitful,  nay,  the  only 
source  of  justification  which  the  friends 
of    England  could    use    to   palliate    this 

••  deed   without  a  name." Mark   the 

inevitable  tendency  of  advocating  such   a 

doctrine. If   these   wretches  justified 

Brttaiti  then— *will  they  not  justify  her  in 
the  c.  mmission  of  a  similar  act  now  when 
the  U.  States  are  charred  whilh  being  un- 
der the  control  of  Bonaparte  ■  Every 
English  .agent  and  apostate  American 
rings  the  same  peal— and  while  they  ap- 
plaud England  for  attacking  Denmark 
they  virtually  invite  the  same  power  to  a 
repetition  <. ■;'  the  tragic  scenes  recently 
exhibited  at  Copenhagen. They  pos- 


sessed no  proof  of  the  subserviency  of 
Denmark  to  France — yet  they  jus  ihed 
Britain  in  almost  ann  I  .'  or  that  inno- 
cent nation,  tn  appease  her  tears  and  sus- 
picions.  They    ;        ;ss   no   proof  that 

America  is  under  French  influence — yet 
there  are  scoundrels  in  this  countr) .  who 
are  weak  and  v  icked  enough  to  make  the 

-    rtion,  and   thus   invite  hostility. |  "  the  United  States 

England  never  did,  and  never  can  exhibit 
evidence    ot  the  guilt   of  Denmark.     It 
vvas  her  spies  and  agents  there  who  gave 
..;      n  tion    n  wl    '  govern- 

mem  acted.      Her   spies  ..... 
are   pursuing  tl 

:  the    sam     con     ,         es !  —  Our 
ei  it  ■   will   be   Cope*  ■  gt  ...-.    — and    our 


your  cities.  You  thought,  that  the  progress 
of  Napoleon  upon  the  continent,  had  broken 
down  our  spirits  ;  and,  your  generosity 
suggested,  that  this  was  the  happy  moment 
for  you  to  extort  from  us  a  concession, 
which  would  have  humbled  us  and  crippled 
us  for  ever.  Your  generous  purpose  has 
been  frustrated  ;  England  has  given  the 
world  a  proof  that  she  still  is  mighty  ;  and 
yon.,  from  being  the  threatners,  are  become 
the  tremblers.  Your  vindictive  act  of  non- 
importation is  answered  by  the  sending  of  a 
fotce  capable  o\  destroying  your  ports. 
Where  is  now  all  your  vaunting  about  in- 
vading Jamaica  and  reducing  Halifax  to 
ashes  ?  -  —The  embargo  is  making. dreadful 
work  amongst  the  merchants  and  shop- 
keepers, and,  indeed,  amongst  persons  of 
all  ranks  and  degrees  in  the  country.  The 
c  y  against  it  was,  at  the  date  of  the  latest 
intelligence,  pretty  general.  Mr.  Jerrer- 
son's  party  had  been  endeavouring  to  obtain 
a  vote  in  approbation  of  it,  in  the  legislative 
assembly   ot    Pennsylvania;     but    they    had 

failed. Feb.    3d.   "   Foe   following  is  the 

"'  rosolution  that  was  negatived  ;  and  such  is 
"  the  effect  produced  in  the legislature  of 
"  Pennsylvania,  by  the  intrigues  of  men 
'•  v.  ho  at  this  moment  hold  offices  of  con- 
"  fidence  and  trust  under  the  executive  of 
-Whereas,  the  go- 
vernment   of    the    United    States,    have 


ical'ly"  de[    sited  it  ( 
-What!    afraid   of  us  ?     Is  it    possible, 


:     t  the  great    America  should  be  afra 

Ltle    Britain;"     afraid   of    the     nation, 
■  .  .  m_,  hot   the  other  day,  the    \mericans 
esented    as   expiring  under  the   lash   if 
.  '     Qh,   that  example  pi  '•  ' 
is  worked  wonders  in  the   world!     It  will 
•     t   deal   of  sti  ife,  war,  and    bid 
.-  to  see  the  nan  e  of  I     t  city  become  a 
in  tht    Am  ••  can  .      '.     "  Our 

ties  will  be  c<  .    ..'  is  an  ex- 

tent  phrase.     It    is   very  Sir 

n    Warren    would  c 

ik   with   a  very  little   no  b.le.     Call  not 
■    • .  .    insi  lence   of  ]         r,  g 
,  rec<   ..or,  that  the   quarrel    be 
st  s  \ '-.'•/   oi  •     I       ".     ./:  matid  rtpon  :■  i   i 
*    qi  r    mariti  .  .      After 


•  deemed  it  expedient  a;id  promotive  of  the 
'  general  interest  of  the  nation  to  lay  an 
'  embargo,  and  we  the  representatives  of  the 

•  .  ople  of  Pennsylvania,  do  approve  of 
'the   wisdom  and   patriotism  of  the  mea- 

re:  and  whereas,  there  are  to  be  found 
"  among  us,  persons  claiming  the  rights  of 

•  Am  ri<  is,  and  enjoying  all  the 
"  her.,  fits  (  t  this  \Tee  government,  who  are 
"  so  lost  to  all  sen^e  ot  patriotism,  as  to 
"'   reprobate  a  measure  called  for  by  the  best 

teresis    of  the  country :  and   whereas  it 
icumbent  upon  a  free  people  to  sustain 
■•   tl     measures  of  a  government  constituted! 
"  by  themselves,  when  they  areobviouslj 
"  interwoven  with  the  general  interest  and 
••   safety  of  the  nati<  it.     Therefore  -  •   .Re- 
"   solved,  by  the  house  of  representatives 
■  ■   ,  :  ealt      ......  sylyania, 

■■    that   the  embargo  laid  by  the  general  go- 

"   vei  ?ets  our  hearty  and  entire  ap- 

••   prob  .   that  we  view  in  it  a  wise 

.    <    .   alated  to  secure  (he  peace  of 

.  •  ,  rv,  to  pi  jervi  the  property  of 
".  our  cil  ..-.  and  to  procure.:  redress  of 
'•   oui  •  -   '• The  failure   is,  the  rea- 

ders 11     .-...  ve,  attributed  to  men  holding 


■     .   u.       ■  laugh  at  I  offices   under  Jefferson;  so  that  there  must 

.  . ..  .;.«->*  k'^t,x  o<    ^.  .. .  ||   ol      be  a  even  amongst  that  party  them-? 
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S3lveSi In  the  mean  while,  it  is  com- 
plained of,  in  a  paper  of  the  ISth  of  Febru- 
ary1, that  the  '*  tory  vessels  going  out  ot  the 
"  ports,  on  a  coasting  trip,  trip  oft  to  Ja- 
«  mracar  I  said,  that  this  would  he  the 
case;  but,  if  this  be  the  case  at  the  end  ot 
six  weeks,  what  will  it  be,  at  the  end  of  six 
mouths?  The  party  opposed  to  Jefferson 
ask:  ,c  what  is  the  embargo  for?  Of  what 
"  use  is  it?  Why  do  you  not  go  to  war,  or 
"  let  us  live  at  peace'?  Why  do  yon  keep 
"  us  in  this  tantalizing  state?"  1  lie  party 
of  Mr.  Jefferson  seem  enraged  at  these 
questions,  and  answer  by  threats  of  ven- 
geance upon  the  heads  of  their  opponents. 
'««  We  will  tell  you,"  say  they,  "  for  the 
"  benefit  of  your  British  friends.  The  go- 
"'  verument  of  the  United  States,  do  not 
"  wish  to  go  to  war.  As  long  as  war  is 
"  avoidable;  they  prefer  remaining  peace- 
"  ably  within  their  own  homes  to  shedding 
'*  blood  without  unavoidable  necessity.  War 
"  is  neither  the  passion  of  the  government 
"  nor  the  interest  of  the  people;  they  have 
"  proved  this  to  be  their  policy  and  their 
"  wishes  by  more  patience  and  suffering 
"  than  any  nation  ever  exhibited  with  simi- 
"  lar  capacities  for  retaliation  since  the  cre- 
"  ation.  They  prefer  now  to  remain  on  the 
"  defensive  than  to  injure  the  unfortunate 
"  subjects  of  a  depraved  government— and 
u  knowing  that  they  can  do  what  is  effectual 
"  whenever  occasion  calls  for  it,  they  wish 
"  to  put  off  the  evil  day,  because  when  they 
"  begin,  it  will  be  a  complete  work.  When- 
"  ever  the  United  States  are  forced  to  war, 
"  stand  clear — it  will  not  be  like  the  days  of 
"  the  revolution — the  law  promnlged  at  Co- 
"  penhagen,  will  then  be  the  law  of  the 
"  land — no  neutrals — every  man  must  be 
"  an  active  a  decided  American — or  an  cne- 
*'  my — and  from  that  day  English  influence 
"  no  more  disturbs  nor  distracts  this  conti- 
**  nent — not  a  vestige  of  it  will  remain.  The 
"  government  wish  to  avoid  the  terrible 
"  operation  of  war — and  they  will,  while 
"  the  thing  U  practicable,  preserve  an  armed 
"  neutrality — when  forced  to  w3r,  we  re- 
«  peat  it  again  —  TORIES  STAND 
"  CLEAR!"  —Thus,,  as  I  foretold,  the 
war  they  intend  to  carry  on,  is  a  war  upon 
each  other.  The  fiist  three  months  of  war 
would  see  all  the  rich,  or  tories,  plundered, 
in  one  shape  or  another.  Either  by  double 
taxes,  by  the  occupation  of  their  houses,  by 
the  seizing  of  their  hay  and  straw  and  corn 
find  pork,  in  the  way  of  contribution;  or 
else  by  direct  fine,  or  confiscation.  Having 
no  foreign  enemy  in  the  country,  the  ma- 
rauding faction  would  have  nothing  to  fear. 
There  would  be  another  complete  revolution, 
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and  one  of  the  bloodiest,  perhaps,  that  ever 
was  known  in  the  world.  "  The  law  of 
"  Copenhagen  will  be  the  law  of  the  land?' 
The  prospect  is  terrible,  and  for  this  pros- 
pect the  people  have  to  thank  the  unnatural 
partiality,  the  vanity,  the  insolence,  of  their 
rulers,  and  themselves.  Here  is  an  instance  of 
a  nation  having  been  brought  by  pure  vanity, 
to  a  situation  the  most  perilous  and  disgrace- 
ful that  ever  was  wit,.e  sed.  They  bust 
needs  be  "  a  great  power!"  They  i>.  ;t 
needs   dictate   to    England!       Verily,     they 

will  repent  of  this  for  many  a  long  day. ■ 

The  party  of  Jefferson  are  proposing  (paper 
of  the  18th)  to  publish  the  names  of  all  those 
members  of  Congress,  who  speak,  or  vote 
against  the  measures  of  the  Pfesuent,  "  that 
"  they  may  be  marked  ready  against  the  day 
"  of  vengeance"  Many  of"  these  ha.vi  hi- 
therto been  forward  enough  in  their  ho  tility 
towards  England;  and,  now,  it  seems,  they 
are  about  to  receive  their  reward.  They 
will,  probably,  find  td  their  cost,  that  it  is 
much  easier   to  raise  a  popular  fertnent  than 

to  allay    it. In    my   last,  1   spoke  about 

the  keeping  of  St.  Tammany's  day,  in 
America.  One  of  the  papers,  now  be- 
fore me,  furnishes  an  advertisement  relating 
to  a  meeting  of  this  sort.  "  A  stated  meet- 
"  ing  of  the  Tammany  Society  will  be 
"  held,  on  Thursday  evening  next,  the  4th 
"  of  the  month  of  Snows,  at  the  council  fir,; 
"  of  their  great  wigwam,  No.  Ga,  north 
"  Fourth  street,  precisely  at  the  going  down 
"  of  the  sun. — By  order  of  the  society,— 
"  John  L.  Baker,  Sec. —  Month  of  Colds, 
"  20, — year  of  discovery  .'3 10'  " — Was  there 
ever  folly  equal  to  this  ?  This  was  an  in- 
vention of  Jefferson,  Madison,  Munroe, 
Dr.  Rush,  Mackean,  and  some  other  of  the 
leaders,  to  make  the  rising  generation  be  ; 
lieve,  that  they  were  of  Indian  origin! 
At  these  meetings,  the  moon-stricken  pro- 
fessors decorate  themselves  with  feathers 
and  baubles  and  skins,  after  the  manner  <  f 
the  savages,  and  get  as  drunk,  oh,  how 
drunk  they  get  upon  stinking  liver- burning 
rum,  at  tenpence  halfpenny  a  quart !  'I  his 
is  the  "  enlightened  nation  "  !  Poor  fools, 
as  if  they  could,  by  such  silly  devices,  ob- 
literate history,  and  make  the  children  of 
the  honest  Quakers  of  Pennsylvania  believe, 
that  the  ancestors  of  their  neighbours  to  the 
South  came  from  the  banks  of  the  Mis*i-ir  - 
pi,  instead  of  emigrating  from  Oid  England 
by  consent  of  a  righteous  judge  and  twehe 

good  men  and  true  ! Corresponding  wilu 

the  project  of  St.  Tammany  was  another  tor 
forming  an"  American  Language"  ;  and, 
one.  Thornton,  a  native,  1  believe,  of  Bar- 
badocs  was  so  far  encouraged  to  proceed  in 
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this  project  as  to  publish  a  book,  an  elemen- 
tary book  for  beginners!  There  was  to  be 
none  of  our  characters  left.  The  lk  was  to 
be  represented  by  one  character;  and,  in 
short,  the  shape  of  the  whole  of  the  letters 
was  to  be  changed.  But  still  the  fools  would 
have  had  all  the  sounds,  all  the  idiom,  all 
the  grammatical  construction.  This  was, 
however,  to  be  called  the  "  American  Lan- 
"  guage  ;  "  for  the  wise-noddled  inventor 
told  the  people,  that  it  was  disgraceful  to 
them  to  acknowledge,  at  every  breath,  that 
they  spoke  the  language  ot  slaves.  Is  it  any 
wonder,  that  the  nation  has  been  made  m3d  ? 
Is  it  any  wonder,  that  they  should  have 
discovered  so  much  malignity  and  so  much 
contempt  towards  England  ?  And,  is  it  pos- 
sible to  open  their  eyes  by  any  thing  but 
blows?  Love  us  they  will  not;  but,  it  is 
quite  within  our  power  to  prevent  them  from 
despising  us. 1  perceive,  from  these  pa- 
pers, that  their  famous  Federal  City,  or  City 
of  Washington,  is  about  to  be  actually  aban- 
doned, there  being  no  prospect  of  its  ever 
becoming  an  inhabited  place  One  of  my 
sins,  in  their  eyes,  was,  laughing  at  this 
foolish  project.  But,  oh  !  what  will  become 
of  the  "  Capitol"  and  the  tomb  of  General 
IFashington"?  There  has  been  a  legislative 
discussion  upon  the  subject  ;  and,  though 
the  Congress  came  to  no  decision  (which  is 
mostly  the  case),  it  is  evident  that  tiie  wild 
project  must  be  given  up.  How  many  men 
have  been  ruined,  totally  "ruined  by 
silly  project,  this  child  of  the  children  ■  1 
vanity!  They  must  needs  have  a  (.'-;■ 
greater  than  ever  before  existed  in  the  wo 
The  plans  of  this  cursed  thing  have  indi 
scores  of  builders  and  mechanics  to  emigi  e 
from  England.  They  have  long  ago  been 
ruined,  and  their  families,  for  want  of  the 
means  of  returning,  are  now  begging   :' 

bread. In  the  paper  of  the   Qth    ot   \  _■- 

bruary,  I  find  a  paragraph,  with  which  I 
am  very   much   pleased.     1    will   insert    it, 

and  endeavour  to  make  the  applic        a. 

"  There  is  a  coincident  temper,  generally 
*'  united  in  the  same  characters  who  are 
'■'■  hostile  to  civil  liberty.  It  is  that  abject 
cc  temper,  which  is  disposed  to  submit  to 
".  the  most  despicable  meannesses  at  the 
"  command  of  a  superior  knave  or  villain, 
"  with  the  hope  of  being  sustained    in   de- 

"  legated  tyranny  over  others. Of  these 

4C  descriptions  are  the  enemies  of  civil  ii- 
"  berty,  the  foes  of  virtue  and  concord  al- 
Ci  ways,  and  in  all  circumstances  in  every 
t{  country.  The  bashaw  who  commands  a 
"  province  with  the  proverbial  tyranny  of  a 
*'-.  Turk,  tells  the  grand  seignior  that  it  is 
V  the  vilest  of  his  slaves  who  addresses  him  ; 


"  the  priests  of  the  Delai  Lama  worship 
"  and  even  devour  his  excretions;  about 
"  thirty  years  ago  the  fashion  of  the  silks 
"  and  ribbons*  yvorn  at  Paris  were  ka-ka  le 
"  dauphin.     At  the  court  of  Great  Britain 

"    and  calls  it 

"  an  honour;  when  a  wealthy  native  of 
"  Asia  in  the  British  provinces,  meets  an 
"  English  nabob  who  has  come  to  plunder 
"  hiscountry  in  an  amicable  way,  he  is  under 
"  the  necessity  of  getting  out  of  his  palanquin 
"  or  alighting  from  his  horse  or  his  elephant, 
"  lest  his  not  being  on  foot  should  be  con- 
"  sidered  as  a  want  of  respect.  The  ex- 
"  amples  might  be  extended  to  a  volume — 
"  it  is  the  hierarchy  of  slaves  that  produces 
"  this  baseness  and  tyranny — and  baseness 
"  it    is     said     descends      it      accumulated 

"  meanness  and    insolence." This     is 

very    true  indeed.     Nothing   can   be    more 
true  ;  nothing  better  expressed,  except  the 
small  passage  that  1  have  chosen  to  leave  out. 
But,  Mr.  Duane,  why  did  you  not  give  us 
an   example  or   two    drawn   from    amongst 
yourselves  r      Do   you    think   that    baseness 
more  rampant  was  ever  seen,  than  that  which 
is  displayed  by  the  America!)  people  ?     Or, 
do  you  look  upon   the    shabby  pettifoggers, 
whom  theyr  chose  to  adore,  whose  feet  they 
choose  to   lick,  as   so  much  better  than  the 
Nabob  and  the  Turk  ?  You    remember  how. 
the  base  wretches  used  to  abuse   me  for  ex- 
posing the    despotic  acts  of  Mackean,  then 
chief  justh  e  and  now  governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.    You   remember  how  you  all  exulted 
at  the   final     ucce.-;s    oir  that    man  over  me, 
aided  by  a  jury  of  his  vile  slaves;  and,  now, 
I    perceive,  by   your  paper   of  the  20th   of 
February,  that    those  members   of  the   as- 
sembly,  who  we're  formerly  his  supporters, 
ha    ;  found  out,  that"  he   has  violated    the 
'•'  constitution  that  he  was  sworn  tQ  support j 
"  that  he  has  trampled  under  foot  the  sacred 
"  rights  ot  freemen  ;  that  he  has  acted,  not 
"   as  a  faithiul  public  servant,  but  as  a  des- 
"  pot  ;  and  that,    against    his    private    re- 
"  venge,    neither  age,    poverty,    character, 
:'   infirmity,  nor    patriotism    lias    afforded 
'   protection.''     Excuse   me,   if  I  am   glad 
of    this.     Excuse    me,    if    I    express    my 
joy    at    it.      The    only    malediction  I    be- 
stowed upon  you,  the  abettors  of  Mackean, 
was,  that  his  life  might  be  as  long  as  yours. 
Believe  me,  Mr.   Duane,  'he    reign  of  this 
man  is  a  punishment  that  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania deserves,     tie    was  made  to    be  a 
scourge  for  you  ;  a    scourge   that  you  rich- 
ly merit.     It    must  grate  you,  a   little,    one 
would  think,    when    you    recollect,     how 
powerfully  instrumental  yon   yourseif  were 
in  putUBg  the  rod  into  his  iron  hand     You 
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must  remember,  when  I  charged  him  with 
having,  while  he  whs  chief  justice,  said,  that, 
if  he  were  made  governor,  he  would  pardon 
tiny  man  that  should  murder  me.  You  must 
remember,  that  you  applauded  the  saying. 
Is  it  not  just,  then,  that  yon  should  feel  his 
despotic  fangs  ?  And,  will  you  still  hope, 
in  the  face  of  all  your  present  sufferings  un- 
der   him,  to    make   the  world  believe,  that 

you  are  freemen  ? 1   shall  conclude  with 

an  extract  or  two,  which  may  serve  as  a 
tolerably  good  answer  to  Mr.  A.  B.  (Alex- 
ander Baring  I  suppose)  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  who  complained  of  the  language 
of  our  news-papers,  respecting  the  Ameri- 
can government  and  its  chief  ;  and  also  to 
Mr.  Roscoe,  the  sapient  Mr.  Roscoe,  who 
advised  the  king  to  endeavour  to  cherish  the 
kind  disposition  ofa  people  of  an  origin  com- 
mon with  our  own.  Mr.  A.  B.  bid  us  beware 
how  we  spoke  of  the  president ;  for,  that, 
though  he  signed  himself  simply  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, he  was  nevertheless,  the  sovereign 
ofa  "  great  nation;"  and  reminded  us, that  it 
was  quite  fair  to  consider  the  language  of  our 
public  prints  as  the  language  of  our  govern- 
ment. Now,  then,  Mr.  Baring,  let  us  hear 
the  language  of  the  Aurora,  of  the  17th  of 
February,  respecting  the  king  of  England, 
and,  observe,   that    this  print  is  notoriously 

devoted   to  Mr.    Jefferson "  From  the 

"  Charleston  City  Gazette  of  Feb.  §.— — 
f  A  report  was  current  yesterday,  in  this 
*'  city,  of  the  death  of  the  king  of  England, 
*•'  said  to  have  been  brought  by  captain  Man- 
"  dells  of  the  Sea  Horse,  which  left  Rams- 
*'  gate  on  the  24th  of  Dec.  3  who  states,  that 
"  a  gentleman  arrived  that  day  at  Ramsgate 
a  from  London,  who  informed  him,  that 
"  when  he  left  the  city,  the  great  bell  of 
"  St.  Paul's  church  was  tolling  ;  which 
",  circumstance,  it  is  said,  does  not  take 
te  place  but  on  the  death  of  some  of  the 
"  royal  family  ;  and  as  the  king  had  some 
"  days  before,  been  stated  to  be  indisposed, 
"  it  was  concluded  that  he  had  died.  London 
*'  papeis  of  the  I5thand  10th,makenomen- 
"  tion  of  his  sickness  ;  but  on  the  contrary, 
"  state  that  he   transacted  business   on  the 

"  J  4th  with  the  Duke  of  York. A  mat- 

ei  ter  of  very  little  consequence  otherwise 
"  than  there  is  one  MONSTER,  less  on  the 

"  earth." Now,   then,    Mr.   Baring,    is 

this  the  language  of  the  American  govern- 
ment ?  Now,  then,  Mr.  Roscoe,  you, 
who  profess  such  an  ardent  attachment  to 
se  his  Majesty's  person  and  family,"  do  you 
approve  of  this  ?  '*'  No."  But,  are  you 
willing  to  resent  it  ?  That  is  the  point.  Are 
you  willing  to  resent  it  ?  Are  you  willing  to 
make  any  of  those  sacrifices,  of  which  ycu 
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told  the  king  you  would  be  so  profuse,  "  in 

defence   of   his  person   and   family  ?" > 

But,    belike,     it   is    for  your   cotintry   that 
you  have  these  sacrifices  at    hand  ?     Well, 
then,    hear    what    these   your   dear  friends 
say  of  that   country,  under   its  well  known 
name    of    John   Bull.       I    now    quote   the 
close,    and   recapitulation,     of  a   string    ot 
sentiments,  from  the    same  news-paper    of 
the   10th  of  February. 
"  Strike  the  string,  and  breathe  the  lay, 
"  Give  John  Bull's  praises  to  the  day; 
"  Is  there  a  woman  lying-in, 
"  Deserted  infant,  born  in  sin, 
"  Or  sinking  age,  or  helpless  youth, 
"  Or  maiden  love,  or  matron  truth, 
'f  Or  man  disarm'd,  with  guileless  mind, 
"  To  John  Bull's  wiles  or  deaf  or  blind? 
"  There  John  Bull  points  his  purple  spear, 
"  Hasty,  hasty  rout  is  there, 
"  There  confusion,  terror's  child, 
"  Conflict  fierce,  and  ruin  wild, 
"  Agony  that  pants  for  breath, 
"  Despair  and  unexpected  death, 
"  These  to  John  Bull's  glory  given, 
"  These  his  fame  shall  waft  to  Heaven. 
"  And  bloody  tears  shall  wretches  weep 
"  When  caught  by  John  Bull— -fast  asleep." 
Now,  Mr.   Roscoe,  how  do  you  feel  ?  Is 
this  our   character  ?  are    we  the  cowardly, 
cruel,  deceitful  race  here  described  ?  At  the 
very  out-set  of  the  dispute  with  America,  I 
took    occasion,  in    answer  to    an  assailant, 
who  (God  forgive  me  if  the  suspicion   was 
unjust)    I    took  for  an    American  ;   I   took 
occasion  to  caution    the  Electors  of  West- 
minster against  giving  into  the  notion,  that 
the  Americans  hated  only  our  government. 
I  assured  those  gentlemen,  that  the  whole  of 
the  people  of  England  were  the  object  of 
American  malice  and  abuse.     My  blood  had 
to  boil,  for  years,  under  this  infamous  abuse. 
I  had   witnessed  proofs  in   abundance    that 
the  Americans  hated  us  all.  I  had  seen  them 
make  public  rejoicings  at  the  mutiny  in  the 
English   fleet,  at  the  defeat  of  the  English 
army,  at  the  scarcity  of  provisions  in  Eng- 
land; and,  in  short,  at  almost  every  event 
conspicuously     unfavourable     to     England^ 
Nor  were  these  exultations  confined  to  the 
rabble.     The  "  constituted  authorities,"    as 
they    called   themselves,    after    the   French 
fashion,  partook  therein  ;  and  were  imitated 
by  many  of  the  members  of  Congress.    The 
first  wish   of   the   heart   of   the   people  of 
America,    generally     speaking,    is      to   see 
England  conquered,  and  extinguished  as  an 
independent  nation  ;  and  their  next  wish  is, 
that  they  may   have  a   hand    in    it.     They 
have,   amongst   them,    a   great   number  of 
Germans.,  whose  malignity  is  proverbial.,  and 
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they  have,  in  power,  some  half  dozen  of  |  sul 
precious  knaves  from  the  little  venomous 
states  of  Geneva  and  Switzerland,  whose 
very  nature  itseeras  to  be  to  live  in  hatred  and 
.hostility  against  all  great  and  powerful  na- 
tions.  Bat,  Mr.    Baring,     what  do   you 

say  to  this  ?  Are  we  the  bloody  minded  and 
cowardly  race  here  described?  Is  it  for  this 
"description  that  we  are  to  love  your  Ame- 
rican brethren  ?  Have  we  here  a  proof  of 
that  "  mildness  and peaceableness  and  inoffen- 
"  siveticsSf'  w'lh  which  you,  in  copying 
Mr.  Senator  Mitchell,  choose  to  decorate 
the  American  character  ?  Can  you,  Sir, 
have  the  assurance,  have  you  acquired  so 
ranch  of  the  American  nature  and  manners, 
as  to  look  an  Englishman  in  the  face,  and 
justify  this?  I  have  not  taken. much  pains 
in  selecting  instances,  or  I  could  have  filled 
this  sheet  from  the  eighteen  news -papers 
now  lying  before  me.  Let  the  wretches 
proceed ;  but,  I  cannot  say,  that  I  should 
be  sorry  to  hear  that  their  calumnies  had 
been  answered  by  English  bombshells.  It 
is  very  well  for  you  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers, who  have  as  much  property  in  Ame- 
rica as  you  have  in  England,  and  who  are, 
by  turns,  subjects  here  and  citizens  there  ; 
it  is  very  well  for  you  to  turn  of  this  abuse 
•with  a  laugh  j  but,  for  us,  whose  all  is  here  ; 
•who  have  no  double  character ;  who  must  be 
Englishmen  or  nothing  :  for  us  it  is  not  to 
laugh,  but  to  resent,  and,  if  possible,  to 
revenge. — —I  have  now,  until  some  new 
attempt  be  made  on  the  part  of  her  advo- 
cates, done  with  America,  whose  vanity  and 
insolence  have  pushed  her  forward  into 
notice,  and  who  hascertainly  gained  nothing 
ay  notoriety.  For  many  months,  indeed, 
for  years,  I  said  not  a  word  about  her  or  her 
rulers  -T  but,  when  it,  at  last,  became  a 
question,  whether  England  were  to  be  bulli- 
ed fay  her,  I  could  not  hold  my  tongue. 
Her  indiscreet  partizans  have  challenged  an 
ewjwiry  into  her  resources  and  hercharai 
The  ruiult  is  before  the  world.  I  will. not 
pretend,  that  I  am  sorr>  to  have  had  this 
opportunity  of  exposing  her  nakedness,  to 
tifo  which,  though,  certainly,  it  was  my 
d"ty,  was  not  less  my  inclination.  She 
now  stands  before  the  people  of  England  in 
her  title  shape  and  colour.  I  defy  all  the 
Barings  and  Roscoes  upon  earth  to  mislead 
them  again  as  far  as  relates  to  her  ;  and, 
•whether  we  have  war  or  peace  with  her,  the 
knowledge  thus  communicated  to  the  nation, 
upcui  a  subject,  with  respect  to  which  they 
were  before  more  ignorant  than  with  respect 
to  almost  any  other,  cannot,  I  hope,  fail 
lo  he  of  great  and  lasting  advantage. 

Mr.  Scoi't\<  reply  \o  A.  B.  C  upon  the 
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?ul  v<"  of  the  Curate's  bill,  shall  be  inserted 
next  week. The  City  of  London  proceed- 
ings upon  i he  Reversion  Bill  need  not  have 
been  pointed  outto  me  :  it  is  a  lubject  deep- 
ly  interesting   to   the   public. 1   do  not 

insert  the  Bristol  Resolutions,  because  I 
disapprove  of  them,  as  coupling  an  approba- 
tion of  the  conduct  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
with  that  of  the  selfish  proceedings  of  the 
petitioners  of  Liverpool  I  am  for  seeing 
England  free  from  domestic  oppression  ;  but, 
am  willing  to  submit  even  to  that,  rather 
than  urge  the  government  to  make  a  dis- 
graceful and  precarious  peace,  the  natural 
tendency  of  which  must  be  to  extinguish 
the  very  hope  of  seeing  a  restoration  of  the 
liberties  which  our  forefathers  enjoyed. 
Botley,  7 lh  April,  1808. 


AMERICAN     STATES. 

Sir; Permit  me  to  offer  some  re- 
marks on  the  observations  and  arguments 
that  are  conveyed  in  a  letter  from  an  Ame- 
rican Merchant  of  New  Broad  Street,  as 
inserted  in  your  Register  of  26th  March, 
p.  4Q5  ;  and  allow  me  also  to  state  seme 
facts  in  addition  to  those  he  has  adduced, 
that  may  perhaps  contribute  towards  placing 
the  subject  on  which  he  has  addressed  you, 
in  a  more  correct  point  of  view.  This 
"  American  Merchant,"  (I  take  his  signa- 
ture, Mr.  Cobbett,  in  giving  him  this  ap- 
pellation, for  I  am  sure,  judging  from  the 
line  of  argument  he  has  adopted,  I  should 
libel  both  his  feelings  and  bis  principles,  were 
I  to  designate  him  a  British  American  Mer- 
chant) after  fastening  on  yc  ir  remarks,  the 
accusation  of"  rash  assertions,"  proceeds 
to  allow  you  to  consider  him,  if  you  please, 
as  acting  in  the  capa<  it)  of  counsel  for  Ame- 
rica. He  tells  you  he  concedes  this  point 
"  to  srr  .  ,j  all  the  trouble  of  your  usual 
"  ingi  mous  conjectures." — Now,  the  fact 
i,  i  am  inclined  to  think,  he  yields  thus 
much,  in  order  that  he  may  have  the  advan- 
tage of  being  really  and  bona  fide  considered 
as  counsel.  When  I  say  the  advantage  of 
being  so  considered  you  will  perceive  my 
expression  has  reference  to  the  duties  and 
practice  of  a  counsel,  viz.  to  endeavour  to 
defend  his  client's  clause  right  or  wrong; 
to  suppress  those  truths  that  might  make 
against  his  case,  and  to  press  forward,  ei- 
ther under  the  mask  of  sophistry  or  other- 
wise, all  the  slender  circumstances  his  in- 
genuity can  devise  in  favour  of  it. — We  will 
now  consider  this  correspondent  of  yours, 
Mr.  Cobbett,  as  counsel  for  America,  and 
provided  you  have  sufficient  patience,  we 
will  travel  through  his  arguments.  After 
quoting  your  assertion  that  "  '  the  neutrals, 
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"  '  do  submit  (to  the  capture  by  France  of 
"  '  their  ships  bound  to  England),  for  nei- 
"  '  ther  of  them  make  any  public  remon- 
<c  '  stance  or  protest  against  the  decree  of 
"  '  France,'  he  observes,  "  you  say,  this 
"  in  the  face  of  the  immediate  explanation 
''  of  the  French  decree  given  by  the  minis- 
"  ter  of  marine,  Decres,  to  the  American 
"  envoy  at  Paris."  This  appears  at  the  first 
glance  a  formidable  rebuke ;  but,  Mr.  Ame- 
rican Merchant,  have  you  never  heard  of 
the  questions  that  were  in  the  month  of 
September  put  to  Buonaparte  himself,  by 
the  chief  judge  of  the  court  of  prize  causes, 
and  of  the  answers  that  were  given  ?  Per- 
haps net,  and  therefore  that  you  may  no 
Jonger  remain  in  ignorance  of  them  I  will 
here  give  a  copy  of  the  document : 
Questions  put  liy  the  President  of  the  Court 
of  Prize  Causes  to  the  Emperor  of  France. 

1st.  Whether  there  shall  be  any  excep- 
tions to  the  decree  of  the  21st  Nov.  1800 
in  favour  of  such  neutrals,  as,  by  their  treaty, 
were  allowed  a  fair  trade  on  the  priviledge  of 
neutralizing  property  ;  that  is  to  say,  ves- 
sels going  or  coming  from  England  with 
cargoes  ? 

2d.  Whether  neutral  vessels  in  ballast 
should  also  be  made  liable  to  confiscation 
upon  the  only  plea  of  their  having,  even  by 
stress  of  weather  or  capture,  entered  a  Bri- 
tish port  ? 

3d.  Whether  half  of  the  confiscated  pro- 
perty should  in  all  cases  be  appropriated  to- 
wards indemnifying  French  sufferers  by 
British  spoliations  ? 

Answers. 

1st.  That  as  the  Decree  contains  no  excep- 
tion there  shall  be  none  made  in  its  applica- 
tion. 

2dly.  This  must  be  suffered  to  lay  over  for 
further  consideration. 

3dly.    Answered  in  the  affirmative. 

Now,  Mr.  Cobbett,  does  not  Buonaparte  s 
answer  to  the  first  question  flatly  contra- 
dict the  explanation  given  by  Decres  ?  Your 
correspondent  has  facetiously  observed,  that 
doubting  Decres'  explanation  "  is  really 
"  pretending  to  know  better  than  the  doc- 
"  tor  "  Positively  I  do  conceive,  from  the 
document  I  have  just  copied,  that  the  doc- 
tor's man  pretended  to  know  better  than  his 
master,  or  else  the  master  (Buonaparte) 
subsequently  thought  proper  to  no  longer 
permit  the  Americans  to  he  exempted  from 
the  sweeping  clauses  of  his  decree. — The 
next  assertion  produced  bv  your  correspon- 
dent is,  that  down  to  the  date  of  the  Orders 
in  Council  no  vessel  had  been  condemned 
either  in  France  or  Spain  for  trading  with 
England^  and  that  only  two  instances  had 
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then  occurred  even  of  capture,  both  of 
which  were  afterwards  restored.  Now,  I 
can  cite  an  instance  of  actual  condemnatimi, 
and  which  is  explained  in  the  following  Ex- 
tract of  a  Letter  received  from  the  Conti- 
nent, viz  :  "  You  may  depend  on  it  that 
"  my  information  with  regard  to  the  French 
"  Decree  concerning  neutrals  trading  with 
"  England  is  correct ;  and  as, a  proof  of  it, 
"  I  can  inform  you  that  an'American,  load- 
"  ed  in  England  for  a  Spanish  colony,  was 
"  cast  away  upon  the  French  coast,  in  the 
"  Channel ;  and  both  ship  and  cargo  have 
"  been  condemned,  notwithstanding,  the 
"  property  was  admitted  to  be  American." 
— This,  then,  is  an  instance  of  which  I 
will  suppose  your  correspondent  was  not 
aware,  and  I  have  no  doubt  there  are  still 
more.  Yes,  I  say,  I  have  no  doubt  there 
are  still  more,  and  I  think  every  impartial 
man  will  echo  my  opinion,  after  reading  the 
following  two  additional  Extracts  from  Let- 
ters from  the  Continent,  also  written,  and 
received  in  England  previous  to  the  promul- 
gation of  our  Orders  in  Council,  viz.  "  The 
,f  French  Emperor  has  revived  the  Decree 
"  of  the  21st  of  Nov.  1806,  in  its  full  force, 
"  and  it  lias  been  acted  upon  at  Antwerp" 
Again ;  "  A  private  advice  ha9  been  given 
"  within  these  few  days  past,  by  tbe  Ame- 
"  rican  minister  at  Paris,  through  the  me- 
"  dium  of  the  American  consuls,  to  the 
"  consigners  and  others  concerned  in  Ame- 
"  rican  vessels  now  in  this  quarter,  to  de- 
"  part  for  America  without  delay.  .1  .hav$ 
fC  seen  the  minister's  letter  who  gives  as  the 
u  reason  for  advising  such  a  step,  his  fear 
"  of  England  letting  loose  her  cruizers  up- 
"  on  the  American  trade,'  when  she  learns 
"  that  France  is  acting  upon  the  Decree  of 
f:  the  21st  Nov.  last'."-- 1  really  think  it  un- 
necessary to  say  one  word  in  the  way  of 
comment  on  this  part  of  my  letter;— *I  shall 
now  proceed  to  the  arguments  and  facts  ad- 
duced by  your  correspondent,  relative  to 
Premiums  of  Insuranc.  You  (he  says) 
have  made  a  gross  mistatement  of  s  plain 
matter  of  fact  •  and  he  then  asserts,  that 
the  premiums  of  insurance  throughout  the 
year  1807  up  to  the  news  of  the  affair. oi the 
Chesapeake,  were  at  peace  rates,  being  only 
from  3  guineas  doivn  to  2  guineas  •  per  cent. 
"&c.  and  that  his  own  house,  from  April  to 
July,  only  paid  2,  and  l\  guineas  percent. 
Sir,  the  latter  end  of  January  (about  ,;the 
period  we  just  heard  of  the  famous  Berlin 
Decree  of  llih  Nov.  1806)  a  policy  of  iu- 
j  surance  was  effected  on  an  American  vessel 
from  Alexandria  to  Liverpool,  at  5  guineas 
per  cent,  and  in  February,  from  Liverpool 
to  Boston,  and  from  Liverpool  to  Phttadel- 
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phia,  at  6  guineas  per  cent.  I  could  state 
many  other  instances,  but  they  would  only 
unnecessarily  increase  the  length  of  my  let- 
ter, and  I  know  the  tact  cannot  be  contra- 
dicted, for;  independent  of  my  own  in- 
dividual knowledge,  I  could  produce  several 
of  the  leading  underwriters  in  Lloyd's  Coffee 
House  as  evidences  to  the  truth  of  my  as- 
sertion. Thus,  then,  premiums  did  ad- 
vance from  150  to  200  percent,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Berlin  Decree;  and  I  can  also 
tell  you,  Mr.  Cobbett,  that  jrom  the  same 
cause,  they  advanced  100  per  cent,  in  Ame- 
xlca,  without  (bear  in  mind)  any  public  re- 
monstrance or  protest  whatever  on  the  part 
of  the  American  government  — I  have  seen 
a  file  of  New  York  prices  current,  in  which 
a  table  of  the  rates  of  insurances  are  print- 
ed, and  it  there  appears,  that  when  the  Ber- 
lin Decree  was  known  in  America,  the  pre- 
mium on  a  voyage  to  England,  which  was 
previously  2h  per  cent,  immediately  advanced 
to  5  per  cent.  Premiums  continued  ac  these 
advanced  rates  up  to  April,  when  I  admit 
they  again  found  nearly  their  former  level, 
under  the  presumption  that  Buonaparte's 
Decree  had  not,  to  that  period,  been  acted 
upon.  But,  Sir,  if  my  information  is  cor- 
rect, 'as  stated  in  this  letter,  and  which 
solemnly  I  believe  it  is,  it  unquestionably 
was  subsequently  acted  upon  (and  that,  too, 
previous  to  the  promulgation  of  the  British 
Orders  in  Council)  when  premiums  of  in- 
surance again  in  consequence  advanced.— 
"How  miserable  a  subterfuge  has  Cue  Ameri- 
can Merchant  been  obliged  to  resort  to  in 
order  to  prove  his  assertions  with  respect  to 
premiums  of  insurance,  (which  he  tells  us 
is  the  best  criterion  "  from  which  to  judge 
if  the  practical  import  of  the  famous 
"  lerlin  Decree  of  Buonaparte")  when  in 
o!  ier  -lo  make  out  his  case,  he  has  been 
compelled  to  confine  himself,  as  relates  to 
the  premiums  paid  by  his  house,  to  that 
immediate  period,  when  the  public  appre- 
hension was  lulled  as  to  the  execution  of  the 
said  Berlin  Decree  ;  and,  by  the  bye,  Mr. 
Cobbett,  what  a  curious  bundle  of  policies 
must  that  have  been  from  which,  he  says,  he 
atrandom,  took  his  proof ;  ties  random  col- 
lection, it  would  appear,  threw  not  a  single 
policy  in  his  way,  effected  from  the  latter 
eud  of  Jauuaay  to  the  month  of  March. — 
I  shall  here,  Sir,  recapitulate  your  corres- 
pondent's facts,  and  assertions,  and  at  the 
same-  time  place  mine  against  them. — 1st. 
He  reminds  us  of  the  explanation  given  by 
the  French  minister  of  marine  to  the  Ame- 
rican envoy  at  Paris,  relative  to  the  Berlin 
Decree,  and  I  place  against  it,  the  questions 
subsequently  put  to  Euoirspart-J  himself,  by 
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the  president  of  the  court  of  prize  causes, 
and  the  answers  that  were  returned  — 2dly. 
Pie  asserts  that,  previous  to  the  issuing  of 
our  Orders  in  Council,  no  American  vessels 
had  been  condemned  under  the  Berlin  De- 
cree for  trading  with  England,  and  that  only 
two  had  been  captured,  which  were  after- 
wards restored,  and  I  place  against  these 
assertions,  the  extracts  of  letters  I  have 
given,  speaking  generally  as  to  the  actual 
strict  execution  of  the  Berlin  Decree,  and 
stating  one  vessel  had  positively  been  con- 
demned.— 3dly.  He  roundly  declares  that 
the  premiums  of  insurance  throughout  the 
year  ISO/,  up  to  the  news  of  the  affair  of 
the  Chesapeake,  were  at  peace  rates,  being 
only  from  3  guineas  down  to  2  guineas  per 
cent.,  and  I  prove,  that  when  the  Berlin 
Decree  was  known  in  England,  premiums 
advanced  from  150  to  200  per  cent.,  and 
when  it  was  known  in  America,  they  there 
also  advanced  100  per  cent.  I  mean  direct  to 
England  and  Ireland. — Mere,  Sir,  I  close 
with  your  correspondent.  His  personal  at- 
tack on  yourself,  and  his  observations  rela- 
tive to  the  title  of  the  King  of  France  for- 
merly maintained  by  our  monarchs,  having 
been  already  so  very  successfully  answered 
by  yourself  j  but  before  I  conclude  my  let- 
ter, allow  me  to  assure  you,  that  I  am  ac- 
tuated by  no  other  motive  in  writing  it, 
than  an  ardent  wish  to  assist  in  rendering 
justice  to  my  own  country,  in  preference  to 
standing  forward   the  prejudiced  advocate  ot 

America  and  France. 1  am,  &c.  I. « 

London.    30th  March,   1808. 
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Sir, The     observations     which     you 

have  made  in  your  present  volume,  p.  30\5, 
on  my  proposing  a  general  enclosure  act, 
seem  to  flow  from  the  rapid  conceptions  of 
an  ardent  mind,  when  viewing  a  faw  pro- 
minent points  of  a  great  political  question, 
and  pronouncing  a  decision  without  suffi- 
ciently considering  the  various  relations  of 
the  subject  :  if  you  would  give  the  ne- 
cessary attention  to  such  a  question,  no- 
body would  discuss  it  more  powerfully, 
and  I  must  esteem  it  a  misfortune  to 
the  public,  that  the  editor  of  a  paper, 
the  circulation  of  which  is  so  considerable, 
should  have  declared  himself  explicitly 
against  a  measure,  which  I  must  esteem  as 
essential  to  the  public  welfare.  I  beg  leave 
to  examine  your  objections,  in  the  order 
you  have  proposed  them. —  First,  you  are 
alarmed  lest  such  a  measure  should  produce 
much  confusion  and  litigation  amongst  the 
rights  and  tenures  by  which  unenclosed 
lands   are    at  present  held  ;  but   this   is  an 
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objection  rather  to   the   injudicious  chases 
supposed  to   fo:m    part  of   such   a    bill,    it 
absurdly    framed   rather,    than  of  necessity 
flowing  from  the  measure  itself;  such  might 
be  the   effect  of  a  badly  framed  bill  5  but  I 
would  no  more  be  the  advocate  for  such  an 
act,  than  any  other  man  :   it  is  an  objection 
founded  on  a  possible  abuse,  and  were   it 
listened  to  would  justify  every  violent  oppo- 
sition that  has  been  made  to  abundance   of 
measures  which  experience  has  proved  to  be 
decisively  beneficial. —Daring    the  first  '10 
3'ears  of  his  present  majesty  above    1  800  en- 
closure acts  passed,  operating  upon  between 
two  and  three  millions  of  acres,  these  acts 
have  not  proved  the  teeth  of  a    paper  mill, 
but   have  without  doubt  put   an    end    to    a 
multitude  of  litigations   and    have    given   a 
clear  definition  and  much  additional  security 
to  the  rights  and   tenures  by   which  these 
lands  were    held.      Every  cne    knows    the 
perplexed,  disputed,  and  litigated  claims  in 
the  commonage  of  wastes,  I  would  as  soon 
p.ssign  them  to  the  teeth  of  a  paper   mill, 
as  leave   them  to  the   fangs   of    attornies. 
While  those  in    Lincolnshire  who  had   the 
pasture  of  a  great  common,  quarreled  foi  I  he 
light,  a  Scotch   drover    from  the   highl?>js 
swept  off  the  food.     The  drivers^  f>r   lords 
of  manors  may  profit  by  parochi':"i  dispute?, 
but  it  would  be  an  odd  argument  against  a 
general   enclosure  to  apprehend  the  annihi- 
lation   of    such    rural   amusements.      That 
2.000,000  acres  of  land   could    by  the   au- 
thority of  comm.rssioners   be  arranged  en- 
closed and  settled   without  injury  or    incon- 
venience,   would   be    too   much    to   assert, 
but  there  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  the 
rights  of    those  concerned    have,     on  the 
balance,  been  greatly  ameliorated. — Should 
it  be   pleaded  that   these  results  have  been 
produced  by  special  acts,  and  not  a  general 
one,  I  reply,  that  due  provision  may  be  made 
for  the  security  of  all   rights ;   and  such  an 
act  having  passed  the  house  of  commons, 
(though  thrown  out  by  the  lords)  is  a  proof 
that,    that  house  was   of  the  same  opinion. 
In  fact,  the  objections  which  have  been  made 
to  bear  on  this  part  of  the  argument,  are  be- 
side the  mark   upon   the  general  question  : 
they  would  form  the  business   of  the  com- 
mittee when  employed  upon  the  clauses  of 
the  bill. — Your  second  objection,  asks  this 
question,  "What  good  would  it    produce? 
Would  it  cause  more  com  to  be  raised?   If 
it  would,  it  would  be   a  calamity;   for  it  is 
now  too  cheap;  at  least,  so   have  said   the 
parliament,  in  the  acts  for  exportation."  But 
pray,    Mr.  Cobbett,    what    mikes  corn  too 
cheap?  The   importation    in   the   last  seven 
years  of  9,193,024  quarters,  being  on  an 
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average  1,314,132  quarters  per  annum,  and 
your  declaration  is,  in  fact,  saying  that  this  is 
a  right  state  and  order  of  things,  thus  to  de- 
pend on  foreign  commerce  instead  of  raising 
the  corn  at  home,  which  would  be  a  calami- 
ty. You  are  too  clear  headed  thin  to  state 
your  position ;  but,  I  appeal  to  y  nu-  can- 
dour, whether  the  conclusion  is  not  fairly 
drawn.  To  me  I  confess  that  such  an  im- 
portation seems  to  be  an  enormous  evil,  and 
which  calls  for  more  attention  than  all  the 
sugar  colonies  and  distilleries  that  ever  exist- 
ed. And  if  such  an  importation  does  not 
imperiously  call  for  a  general  enclosure  of 
our  wastes,  the  voice  of  reason  can  no  longer 
be  heard  ;  and  we  shall  be  governed  by  the 
policy  of  card  table  dowagers,  v\ho,  pinched 
on  the  fixed  annuities  of  past  periods,  re- 
mark that  they  hear  of  nothing  but  improve- 
ments, and  feel  nothing   but  poverty.—  ^ 

execrate  improvements. George,   Earl  o\ 

Orford,  many  years  ago  urged  co  me  tli& 
same  argument  ;  "  what  can  you  mean-* 
"  Mr.  Youn?,  livir ,,  as  you  do  in  Suffolk,,. 
"  and  blmg"  a.  good  friend  to  Norfolk,  by 
"  propcsm6  to  cultivate  waste  lands?  Do. 
I  "  not  -,ou  see  it  would  make  corachc!?]1- 
I  "  And"  whatever  benefit  it  might  be  to  some 
'}  it  woidd  certainly  be  mischievous  to  us." 
That  conversation  was  followed  by  the  im- 
portation of  millions  upon  millions  of  quar- 
ters  of  foreign  corn  ;  and  as  the  present  go-* 
vernment  of  this  country  is  of  your  opinion 
upon  the  question  of  a  general  enclosure,  we 
have  no  prospect  in  future  but  to  import 
corn  if  we  can  get  it,  or  of  famine  if  we  can- 
not.—Go  from  Bourn  Bridge  to  Newmarket 
— you  will  find  JO  miles  of  heath  inclosed, 
and  converted  to  corn,  with  several  new 
farms  built  and  established  ;  but  scarcely  any 
other  sign  of  increased  pop  dation — none  10 
be  found  further  than  the  merely  agricultu- 
ral class ;  but,  if  you  examine  the  nearest 
towns  and  villages,  you  will  find  the  old 
blacksmiths,  carpenters,  wheelers,  collar1 
makers,  &$c.  more  animated  in  their  busi- 
ness ;  but  the  new  demands  so  divided 
through  an  extent  of  30  surrounding  miles,' 
as  to  render  the  effects  imperceptible  to  the 
eye. — Mr.  Burton,  a  practical  farmer  of  great 
experience,  and  a  much  esteemed  commis- 
sioner of  enclosures,  gave  me  the  following 
detail  of  what  had  actually  resulted  from  the 
enclosure  and  cultivation  of  10,S00  acres  of 
waste  land. 

PRODUCE. 

1000  acres  of  wheat  2,500  qrs.  at 

48s.  per  qr.  - 

1000  acres"  of  barley  4000  qrs.  at 

2-ls.  per  qr.  ... 

1000  acres  of  oats  4000  qrs.  at  20s, 

per  qr.  -  -  *  s> 


£ 

G,000 

4,800  . 
4.C  00; 
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1000  acres  of  turnips  feeding  500 
bullocks  to  the  profit  of  J.5  per 
head         - 

1000  acres  of  grass  with  the  offal 
turHips,  feeding  4000  sheep  in 
winter,  and  fattened  by  part  of 
the  new  lay  grass  and  ottai  in 
June  -  - 

5000  acres  of  pasture  supporting 
500  bullocks,  bringing  them  for- 
ward for- turnips  to  £3  per  head 

Also,  4000  sheep  summer  kept, 
wool  and  profit  on  carcase 

200  cows  at  J.  6 
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2,500 


3,000 


1,500 

2,000 
1,200 


Produce  so.d  ,=£25,000 

10,000  acres. 
800  remaining. 

5000  acres  of  arable  demand  200  horses, 
wanting  each  4  acres — arable  and  pasture  400 
acres  for — corn  give  5  qrs.  per  horse  tor  30 
weeks,  or  1000  qrs.  at  4  qr.  per  acre  j  250 
acres  for  the  1000  qrs  ;  250  acres  of  hay  200 
tons  with  the  barns  maintain  them  in  win- 
ter :  the  400  acres  of  pasture  support  them 
with  mares  and  colts  in  summer.  The  im- 
proved rent  £7,725.  Tithe  .£4,500  a  year. 
Labour  ^5000.  Wear  and  tear  e£/00. 
Seed  5^2,500.  Rates  s£\  ,031.  Interest  of 
capital  and  small  sundries  ,=£4,800,  making 
a  total  of  c£20/25&  and  leaving  an   annual 

profit  of  ^4,740. You  will  see,    Sir,  by 

these  particulars  that  these  improvements 
were  made  under  a  very  low  price  of  corn, 
and  a  system  of  husbandry  which,  though 
good,  is  not  quite  correct.  Labour  amount- 
ing to  one-fifth  of  the  produce  is  pretty  ex- 
actly in  proportion  to  that  cd'  the  agricultu- 
rists, and  tree  hands  in  the  population  re- 
turns for  the  whole  kingdom. — 1  have  notes 
of  many  such  cases,  but  to  recite  them  would 
occupy  too  many  of  your  pages.  No  politi- 
cian could  examine  any  instance  of  this 
kind,  without  being  convinced  that  the  in- 
crease of  human  tood  free  in  the  market  had 

been  immense. -That  inclosing  increases 

the  culture  of  corn,  appears  from  the  returns 
of  above  1,300  parishes,  this  was  the  case 
with  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  and  nothing 
decreased  but  pease  and  beans  ;  the  increase 
in  cattle,  dairies,  sheep,  turnips,  clover  and 
potatoes  was  very  great  :  and  if  such  have 
been  the  erfects  on  enclosing  two  millions  of 
acres,  it  surpasses  my  tomprehension,  how 
any  valid  argument  can  be  produced  against 
the  utmost  extension  of  similar  exertions : 
b.it  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  had  not  these 
wise  measures  been  embraced  through  those 
forty  years,  we  should  at  present,  have  been 
is  a  situation  much  the  reverse  of  what  we 
experience  :  and  that  man  would  be  deemed 


a  bold  projector  who  should  advise  us,  upon 
the  question  of  food  only,  to  throw  open  our 
enclosures  and  revert  to  the  barbarism  of  our 
ancestors,  instead  of  straining  every  nerve 
and  exerting  every  means  to  do  away,  by 
cultivation  at  home,  the  enormous  import  of 
twelve  hundred  thousand  quarters  from  a 
grainery,  the  key  of  which,  is  in  the  pocket 
of  Buonaparte.  Prevent  the  want  of  this 
importation  before  we  hear  one  word  of  the 

calamity  of  producing  too  much  corn. 

Your  third  reason  for  objecting  to  a  general 
enclosure  act  is  thus  expressed.  "  Would 
it  cause  more  persons  to  be  born  and  raised 
up  ?  Why,  then,  increase  of  consumption 
would  go  hand  in  hand  with  increase  of  pro- 
duction ;  and  no  increase  of  abundance 
would  take  place."  There  is  certainly  some 
truth  here,  but  not,  I  apprehend,  to  the  ex- 
tent stated.  You  have  repeatedly  refered  to 
the  population  returns,  by  which  it  appears 
that  1,/13,289  persons  employed  in  agricul- 
ture feed  the  total  of  9,343,578,  or  in  the 
proportion  of  every  person  in  agriculture 
feeding  himself  and  more  than  four  others  in 
different  employments  :  and  you  will  note 
that  this  is  besides  supporting  all  the  live 
stock  emploved  in  the  cultivation.  Should 
it  be  contended  that  such  new  establishments 
would  have  the  effect  of  creating  a  propor- 
tional increase  in  those  other  classes  not  in- 
cluded in  the  agricultural  enumeration ;  I 
reply,  that  I  his  is  contrary  to  all  experience  : 
and  more  especially,  at  a  moment  when  the 
manufacturing  classes  are  under  the  least  de- 
pression in  the  demand  for  their  fabrics. 
The  waste  lands  are  scattered  through 
every  county,  and  almost  through  every 
district  of  every  county  in  the  king- 
dom. A  great  number  of  the  farmers 
who  would  undertake  the  cultivation  may 
already  live  in  the  vicinity  of  the  wastes  : 
artizans  for  the  supply  of  the  farmers  un- 
questionably live  in  such  vicinity.  As  to 
clothing,  furniture,  Sec.  2c c.  the  warehouses 
and  shops  of  the  neighbouring  towns  would 
supply  a  far  greater  demand  immediately  : 
the  industry  0/  many  existing  traders  would 
be  animated  without  the  necessary  supposi- 
tion of  an  increase,  or,  at  least,  of  a  very 
small  one.  The  mere  agriculturists  would 
certainly  increase,  but  as  they  contribute  so 
largely  to  feed  others  the  more  they  in- 
creased the  better.  Hence  then,  it  is  plain 
to  a  demonstration,  that  the  increase  of  con- 
sumption would  not  go  hand  in  hand  with 
the  Increase  of  cultivation  ;  and  that  the  cul- 
ture of  the  wastes  must  be  considered  as  a 
great  resource  by  which  to  compensate  for 
the  importation  of  foreign  corn.  In  this 
respect  improvement    upon    the    extended 
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scale  o{  some  millions  of  acres  in  England 
only,  would  be  a  direct  confirmation  of  what 
I  have  seen  so  often  exemplified  in  the  par- 
liamentary enclosures  of  great  commons, 
which  have  added  so  considerably  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  kingdom}  yet  with  a  very 
small  corresponding  augmentation  in  the 
numbers  of  the  people  :  in  some  cases,  par- 
ticularly in  Lincolnshire,  with  too  small  an 
augmentation,  the  result  of  not  building  cot- 
tages sufficient  even  for  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil. — But  a  remark  maybe  made  here  on 
cultivating  wastes,  when  instigated  by  the 
expectation  of  scarcity  :  the  law  that  gives 
the  power  of  enclosure,  might  require  that 
every  man  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
wastes  broken  up,  should  cultivate  annually 
a  certain  quantity  of  potatoes  :  such  a  re- 
quisition would  at  once  do  away  every  pos- 
sible apprehension  of  an  increasing  culture 
without  a  diminished  importation.  The 
more  deeply  we  consider  this  subject  tho 
more  clearly  will  it  appear,  that  it  must  be, 
by  means  of  this  root  that  any  effective  steps 
can  be  taken  to  provide  a  preventative 
against  expected  scarcity.  Nor  should  it  be 
forgotten,  that  there  is  no  crop  more  proper 
for  commencing  these  operations  on  wastes. 
T  have  seen  400  bushels  per  acre  gained  in 
October,  from  lands  which  in  February  were 

covered   with   heath  whins  and   fern. 1 

have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  point,  because 
T  know  some  very  able  men,  who  from  what 
they  call  principles,  are  of  opinion  that  an 
extension  of  culture  is  only  an  extension  of 
the  kingdom  as  it  is  :  and  leaving  the  defi- 
ciencies of  food  the  same  as  before.  That 
they  are  in  an  error  I  have  not  tha  smallest 
doubt.  Sitting  by  their  fire  sides  will  do  for 
talking  of  reason  and  principles,  but  it  is  not 
sufficient  for  the  attainment  of  that  convic- 
tion which  results  from  examination  on  the 
spot,  in  the  villages,  farms,  and  cottages  of  the 
country.  Your  last  objection,  Sir,  is  founded 
upon  the  insufficient  cultivation  of  old  lands 
iong  since  enclosed  ;  which  you  say  ought  to 
be  improved  to  the  utmost  before  wastes  are 
taken  in  :  but  I  am  strangely  mistaken  if 
the  past  facts  of  the  last  forty  years  do  no} 
afford  something  like  a  refutation  of  this  re- 
mark. A  large  proportion  of  the  two-mil- 
lions of  acres  enclosed  in  the  first  forty  years 
of  the  present  reign  are  now  under  a  very 
capital  cultivation  :  above  half  a  million  of 
those  acres  were  absolutely  waste,  now  co- 
vered with  the  waving  ears  of  ample  har- 
vest, or  grazed  by  great  herds  of  cattle  and 
sheep,  where  geese  and  ponies  were  once 
the  only  stock  :  Dr.  Price  was  as  famous 
for  paradoxes  as  for  calculation  ;  he  declared 
as  violently  against  enclosures  as  you  can  do  : 
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I  will  not  pay  your  talents  so  bad  a  compli- 
ment as  to  call  him  the  Cobbett  of  that  day, 
and  yet  the  remark  which  you  make  was 
just  as  applicable  then  as  it  is  now  ;  the  o!4 
enclosures  were  vilely  cultivated  ;  but  the 
politicians  of  that  day  did  not  successfully 
urge  (fortunately  for  us  at  present)  that,  as  a 
reason  against  the  new  speculations. — The 
fact  is,  that  the  state  of  the  old  enclosures 
cannot,  in  argument,  be  connected  with  the 
smallest  degree  of  propriety  with  the  expe- 
diency of  new  undertakings,  and  tor  thjia 
plain  reason,  such  old  enclosures  are  in  the 
occupation  of  men  who  pay  the  rent  their 
landlords  demand  :  and  the  proprietors  of 
the  farms  who  may  have  known  the  fsthers 
and  grand  fathers  of  these  tenants  would-ROt 
be  very  likely' to  listen  to  advice  the  object 
of  which  would  be  to  distress  and  ruin  hun- 
dreds of  families  turned  adrift  in  favour  of 
men  of  more  skill  and  greater  capitals. 
Speaking  generally  land  already  occupied  is 
no  more  at  our  disposition  than  land  in  the 
moon.  And  the  question  is,  whether  far- 
mers having  skill  and  capital  but  wanting- 
business  shall  not  be  employed  on  waste. 
because  certainold  farms  are  badly  cuitivatece 
Such  reasons  and  such  motives  appear  to  me 
to  verge  upon  absurdity. — I  am  very  ready 
to  agree  with  you,  Sir,  that  a  better  cultiva- 
tion of  old  enclosed  lands  is  greatly  to  be 
desu-ed,  and  there  are  some  circumstances 
and  cases  in  which  it  would  be  even  more 
advantageous  than  improving  the  wastes, 
as  it  would  be  done  at  a  far  less  expense,  but 
such  exertions  must  depend  on  the  general 
policy  of  the  kingdom  :  on  a  commutation '; 
for  tithe  :  on  leases  being  universally  gircn 
to  tenants  manifesting  a  disposition  or  a 
power  to  improve  :  and  above  all,  on  secur- 
ing  to  them  a  higher  price  of  corn  thari  they 
have  received  for  the  last  seven  years.— -it 
remains,  Sir,  for  your  readers  to  judge  whe- 
ther the  measure  of  a  general  inclosure  act 
would  indeed  be  a  monument  of  follv  ;  or 
the  basis  of  wealth  of  power  and  prosperi- 
ty. I  think  it  might  be  so  framed  as  to 
prove  a  decided  means  of  public  security  ; — 
an  irrefragable  proof  of  attention  to  great 
and  important  interests.  That  it  would  im- 
prove the  morals  and  animate  the  industry 
of  the  people  !  encrease  the  revenue  of  the 
public  and  prove  in  the  event  a  monument 
of  national  wisdom. — I  have  the  honour 
to  be,  &c.  &c. — Arthuk  Young. — 
March  20",   i  S08* 
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Portugal.— Currespondence    relative    fa 

I  he  Portuguese  Trade.     Feb.  (j, ,1808. 
Sni, 1   having  received  your  letter 
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of  the  Sth  instant.,  and  notwithstanding  my 
great  wish  to  forward  the  trade  at  present  (as 
far  as  it  may  lay  in  my  power,  without  in- 
truding upon  the  authority  of  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Regent  my  master),  I 
must  confess  that  I  found  the  same  difficulty 
as  the  consul  general  did,  .in  making  out  such 
a  specific  list  of  goods,  formerly  permitted  to 
be  imported  into  Portugal,  as  would  set  my 
mind,  and  that  of  all  the  merchants  who 
wish  to  trade  to  the  Brazils,  at  rest :  but  as 
I  can  at  all  times  depend  upon  the  noble  and 
liberal  principles  of  his  Royal  Highness,  I 
hope  I  have  hit  upon  a  medium  that  will 
take  off  every  difficulty,  by  inserting  in  a 
letter  which  I  myself  wrote  to  the  Governor 
of  St.  Catherine's,  the  following  postscript, 
which  you  may  communicate  to  all  persons 
concerned: — "  Having  met  with  an  insur- 
"  mountable  difficulty  to  ascertain  every  ar- 
"  tide  that  was,  or  was  not  formerly  admit- 
*'  ted  into  Portugal,  I  must  observe  to  you, 
"  that  in  case  you  should  find  in  the  mani- 
"  festo  signed  by  the  Consul  General,  and 
"  countersigned  by  me.,  any  article  that  was 
"  formerly  prohibited,  I  beg  you  would  as- 
"  cribe  the  insertion  to  my  ignorance  of  the 
"  fact,  and  not  to  any  malice  or  bad  faith  on 
"  the  part  ef  the  shippers;  therefore  you 
"  will  be  so  good  as  to  allow  the  sale  of 
"  them  for  this  time,  or  request  instructions 
"  from  the  government  of  his  Royal  High- 
"  ness." — One  of  the  causes  of  the  difficul- 
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ed  letter  to  the  Governor  of  St.  Catherine's, 
but  I  am  beside  bound  in  honour  not  to 
congeal  from  you,  nor  from  any  of  the  con- 
cerned, that  in  a  letter,  I  myself  wrote  to 
the  Governor,  he  is  requested  not  to  admit 
any  ship  to  a  clearance,  whose  master  will 
not  present  to  him  the  licence  of  the  Privy 
Council,  the  manifest  signed  by  me,  and  rriy 

printed  letter. All  my  letters  to  the  said 

Governor  having  been  written  in  concert 
with  his  Majesty's  ministers,  and  my  report 
to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent, 
made  accordingly.  I  do  not  answer  for  any 
deviation  from  the  established  regulations.— 

I  am,  Sir,  &'c. 
To  Mr.  H.  Nod'in,  Commercial  Agent, 
Tower  street,  London. 


following  articles 
i ted   in    Portugal 


and 


ty  in  making  the  list  you  desire  proceeds 
from  the  circumstance,  that  some  goods 
were  prohibited  as  being  of  royal  manufac- 
tories or  monopolies,  which  at  present  may 
.    %  wanted  in  the  Brazils,   and  not  received 

,  L         portUffal,    therefore  I   return  the  list 
from  a   ',.  ,c  , 

.    .  "'ay  frame  your  manifest,   exclu- 

that  you  n.    J     , 

ding   from   it   ,_  'e, 

were  clearly   pW1  '  ( 

Prohibited   Goods.-^"1^     not    Plai" 

Itowered.-X.B.  The  uncertainty   of    this 

article  is  saved  by  the  P.  S.     »  Huors  ™* 

wines,  not  the  growth  of  Portu^?1'  lace  ™ 

gold  and  silver  ;   playing  cards  ;  cott^"  goods 

of  evesy  description. 1  do  not  know  but 

that  in  future  some  of  the  above  articles  ma"}' 

be  admitted,  but  I  believe  it  much  wiser  to 

proceed   now- regularly,  and  to   sacrifice  a 

momentary  privation  to  unnecessary  trouble. 

I  remain,  &c. 

Chevalier  Be  Souza  Couttinho. 

Mr.  John  Nudin,  Spring-gardens. 

Copy  of  a  Letter  from    his  Excellency    the 

Portuguese. Ambassador.   London,  Feb.  12. 

gISj ln  reply  to  your  letter  of  this 

day,  I  hay.'-  not  only  to  refer  you  to  my  print- 


Printed  ! 
C  •  it  Gardifiij  w 


French    Pkisoxeks. Communication 

transmitted  from  the  Transport  Office,  in 
reply  to  all  applications  made  by  Prison- 
ers of  IVar  in  England,  for  Passports  la 
enable  them  lo  return  to  France. 

Transport  Office. 
Sir, The  Commissioners  for  his  Ma- 
jesty's Transport  Service,  and  for  the  care 
and  custody  of  prisoners  of  war,  have  re- 
ceived your  letter  of  the  j  and 
in  return,  I  am  directed  to  acquaint  you, 
that  it  is  the  determination  of  his  Majesty's 
government  not  to  allow  any  more  French- 
officers  to  go  from  this  country  to  France, 
until  the  French  government  shall  make 
some  return  for  the  very  great  number  of 
French  officers  already  sent,  or  shall,  agree  to 
a  cartel  of  exchange  upon  the  fair  principle 
of  man  for  man,  and  rank  for  rank,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  plan  of  civilized  nations, 
and  as  repeatedly  proposed  by  the  commis- 
sioners without  effect.  I  am,  however,  to 
acquaint  you,  that  if  the  French  government 
will  send  over  to  this  country  a  British  pri- 
soner of  equal  rank  to  effect  your  exchange, 
or  will  officially  certify  to  the  commissioners, 
that  upon  your  arrival  in  France  such  British 
prisoner  shall  be  released,  orders  will  imme- 
diately, on  receipt  of  such  certificate,  be 
given  for  your  liberation. — You  will  under 
these  circumstances  clearly  perceive,  that 
your  detention  here  is  entirely  owing  to  your 
owfl  government,  to  which  any  application 
you  may  flunk  prsper  to  make  on  the  sub- 
ject, will  of -course  be  duly  forwarded. — 
As  it  is  probable,  that  you  may  not  be  suf 
ciently  acquainted  with  the  English  lan- 
guage, to  understand  perfectly  this  letter,  a 
translation  of  it  into  French,  is  given  oa  the 
other  side  hereof. — I  am,  &c, 

(Signed)        By  the  Secretary. 

Street, 


iffi- 
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"  This  motion  of  Mr.  Biddulph,  instead  of  at  once  putting  the  ministers  to  the  proof;  instead  of  shew  in; 
<:  the  country  what  it  had  to  expect  from  them,  in  the  Way  ot  eeonomv  ;  instead  of  doing  this  by  a 
"  proposition  for  abolishing  such  sinecures  and  pensions  as  never  were  merited  by  the  partie's  enjo\  njj 
"  them;  instead  of  this,  the  motion  was  calculated,  like  the  "  learned  languages,"  to  produce,  an  efi<  ct 
"  worse  than  useless;  because,  by  the  appointment  of  a  committee,  no  reduction  will  be  brought  ab;  i  t, 
V  and  because,  by  such  appointment,  some  persons  will  be  ltd  to  believe,  that  a  reduction  will  be  bro:  ;  ht 
"  about.  There  have  been  such  committees  before  ;  and  still  the  amount  of  the  grants  has  gone  o;.  n- 
"  creasing." Political  Register  :  21st  Feb.  I807. 
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SUMMARY  OF  POLITICS. 
Reversion  Bill. During  the  last  ses- 
sion of  parliament,    a  bill  passed  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  object  of  which  was   to 
prevent,  in  future,  the  granting  of  any  place 
in  reversion.     This   bill  was  thrown  out  in 
the  House  of  Lords ;   and,  another    bill,  of 
the  same   tendency,     lately    passed    in    the 
House    of  Commons,     has,     in    the    upper 
house,  met    with   t lie   same  fate.     A  third 
bill  is  now  before  the  former  house,  or,  is, 
by  this  time,  carried  up  to  the  latter. — — -To 
be  sure,  it  is  a  monstrous   abuse  to  give  a 
place,  or  office,  or  employment,  to  any  one, 
to  be  held  by  him  after  the  death  of  the  pre- 
sent holder.     It  is  evident,  that  a  thousand 
things    may  happen,  to  make   it  improper 
that  the  reversioner  should  fill  the  office,  of 
which  he  has  the  reversion  ;   but,  the  im- 
propriety becomes  glaringly  manifest,  when 
we  consider,  that  the  appointment  in  rever- 
sion is  frequently,   if  not  generally,  to  chil- 
dren, or  to  persons  in  trust  for  children,   or 

for    women. Lord  Auckland's    son,  for 

instance  was  a  mere  child,  when  the  rever- 
sion of  Lord  Thurlow's  place,  as  a  Teller  of 
the  Exchequer  was  granted  to  him  ;  and,  if 
any  one  will  take  the  pains  to  look  over  the 
list  of  this  sort  of  places,  he  will  find  almost 
every  place  granted  two  or  three  deep  ;   th.it 

is  to  say,  for  an  age  yet  to  come. Yet,   I 

wish  to  guard  my  readers  against  the  notion, 
that  the  putting  of  a  stop  to  this  abuse 
would,  of  itself,  do  the  nation  any  great 
good.  I  wish  to  show  to  them,  that  the 
bill,  if  passed,  unaccompanied  with  any 
other   measure   of  reform,  would   prove   a 

thing  of  mere  sound. Tm  the  first  place, 

the  offices  in  question  are  sinecures,  that  is 
to  say,  offices  wherein  the  holders  have  no- 
thing in  the  world  to  do  but  to  receive  the 
salaries  attached  to  the  said  offices.  In  other 
words  they  are  so  many  pretences  for 
giving  away  the  public  money;  so  many 
fixed  annual  allowances;  so  many  perpetual- 
ly existing  pensions.     This  being  the  real 
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state  of  the  case,  I  can  perceive  no  mischief, 
likely  to  arise  from   the  power  of  granting 
of  a  place  in  reversion,   which  is  not  full  as 
likely  to  arise  from  the  power  of  £■  anting  a 
pension  to  descend  in  enjoyment  to  a  second 
or  a  third  person,  after  the  present  granite ; 
and,  as    far  as  I  have  heard,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  the  object  of  any  of  the  reversiou- 
abolishers,  now   in    parliament,   to  prevent 
the   king,  or  his  successor,  from   granting 
pensions  in  reversion The  petitions,   in- 
deed,    from    the    Mayor,    Aldermen,    and 
Common   Council,  of  the  city  of  London, 
to  both    Houses   of  Parliament,  go  deeper 
into  the  matter.     They  complain,  that  there 
are  numbers  of  abuses  in  the  management 
and  expenditure  of  the  public  money  ;   that 
the  peculators  detected   have  not  been   pu« 
nished;   that  (here  are  many  sinecure  places 
and  pensions   which  ought  to   be  abolished, 
for  that  they  not  only  greatly  add  to  the  bur- 
dens   of  the  people,  but  create  a  pernicious 
and  dangerous  influence,  corrupting  and  un- 
dermining  the  free  principles  of  the  British 
Constitution      True  as  this  is,  and  useful  as 
it  is  to  promulgate  s-uch  truths,  I  should  not, 
had  I   been  a  Londoner,   have  joined  in  the 
petition  ;    and,    my    objection    would    have 
been,  that  these  sentiments  were  accompa- 
nied   with  what    was   calculated   to    spread 
abroad  the  idea,  that  the  reversion  bill  ought 
to   be  regarded  as  a  beginning  in    the  good 
work  of  reform,  than  which,  as  it  is  evident 
to    me,  nothing  could   be  farther  from  the 

truth The  petitioners  say,  that  "  they 

"  viewed  with  much  satisfaction  the  foun-* 
"  elation  of  a  committee  of  finance,  and 
"  hailed  the  introduction  to  'prevent  the1 
tc  granting  of  places  in  reversion,  as  the 
"  first  step  towards  a  salutary  reformation." 
Did  Mr.  Waithman,  who  was  the  pro- 
poser of  this  petition,  recollect,  when  he 
was  drawing  it  up,  the  origin  of  this  famous 
committee  of  finance  ?  The  motion  for  tha 
appointment  of  the  committee,  was,  as  v/at 
stated  by  me  at  the  time,,  calcu^ed  to  pre- 
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vent,  or,  at  least,  to  retard,  any  real  reform 
in  the  distribution  and  expenditure  of  the 
public  money.  The  committee  was  "  to 
"  inquire  whether  ayiy,  and  what  further, 
"  saving  might  be  made  by  the  abolition  of 
H  sinecure  offices."  Just  as  if  it  was  mat- 
ter of  doult,  whether  any  saving  could  so  be 
*nade  ;  and  just  as  if  there  had  already  been 
savings  in  that  way.  Truly,  such  a  founda- 
tion did  not  promise  much  good ;  and, 
whoever  is  disappointed  at  the  result  the  fault 
is  entirely  their  own.  But,  it  does  really 
surprize  me,  that  so  sensible,  so  well-in- 
formed, so  clever,  and  so  sound  a  man  as 
Mr.  Waitman  is  universally  allowed  to  be, 
2nd  as  I  -am  convinced  he  is,  should  have 
given  into  the  notion,  that  the  reversion 
bill,  a  bill  which  did  not  even  glance  at  the 
abolition  of  any  place,  or  the  diminution  of 
any  expence,  was  "  the  first  step  towards  a 
ralutary  reformation,"  when  the  fact  noto- 
riously was,  that  the  late  ministers  had  no 
other  object  in  view,  in  bringing  forward 
this  bill,  than  that  of  preventing  the  king 
from  making  grants,  which,  if  the  bill 
became  a  law,  would  fall  into  the  hands 
of  his  successors,  the  first  of  whom  was,  of 
course,  the  Prince  of  Wales.  It  does,  indeed, 
surprize  me,  that  Mr.  Waithman,  who  is,, 
in  general,  so  clear-sighted,  and  who  is  so 
much  above  the  trickery  and  fraud  of  faction, 
should  have  allowed  himself  to  become  in- 
strumental in  holding  forth  this  measure, 
which  had  its  birth  in  motives  decidedly  of 
a  party   nature,  as  a  step  in  the  way  of  a 

great  and   public-spirited   reformation. 

The  subject  has,  I  perceive,  been  taken  up 
by  that  rump  of  faction,  called  the  Whig 
Club,  which,  upon  the  exaltation  of  Mr. 
Fox,  suddenly  swelled  to  four  hundred  at  a 
meeting,  and  which  has  now  again  re-dwin- 
dled to  a  dozen.  It-is  very  well  for  that  club 
to  make  speeches  about  their  patriotic-prin- 
ciples ;  hut,  will  they  show  us  any  one  agt, 
which  they  did  in  the  way  of  diminishing 
the  public  burdens,  while  they  were  in 
office'  Nay,  will  they  now  say,  that  they 
will,  if  again  in  office,  reduce  the  numler 
and  amount  of  the  sinecure  places  and  pen- 
sions ? .  This  is  the  question  for  us  to  put  to 
them;  for,  if  we  are  to  continue  to  pay  the 
full  amount  of  those  places  and  pensions, 
-  what  is  it  to  us,  whether  the  grants  be  made 
by  the  present,  or  by  a  succeeding  king  ? 
There  is  much  soundness  in  the  argument, 
that,  if  the  sinecures  are  to  continue,  the 
-granting  of  them  in  reversion  is  less  likely  to 
render  the  holders  dependant,  than  if  they 
were  granted  for  one  life  only ;  and,  I  think, 
.it  is  pretty  clear,  that  the  less  frequently 
•.the  gift  rernrns.  into. the  hands  of  the  roinis- 
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ler,  the  less  frequent  will  be  the  occasions, 
wherein  it  will  be  made  the  means  of  cor- 
ruption. The  fact  is,  that  the  places  .in 
question  are,  in  general,  granted  only  for 
one  life  at  a  time.  Such  has  been  the  greed- 
iness, such  the  prevailing  desire,  to  live  up- 
on the  labour  of  the  people,  (hat  the  minis- 
ters, for  many  years  back,  have  had  no  sine- 
cure places  to  grant,  but  merely  the  reversion 
of  places.  There  is  always  in  existence  a 
crew  of  place-hunters  who  wait  for  dead 
men's  shoes;  and  thus  have  the  places  been 

engaged   for   half  a  century    to  come. 

"  Aye,"  say  the  advocates  of  the  rever^ioa 
bill,  "  but,  the  only  way  to  abolish  these 
'*  places  is,  first,  to  prevent  the  granting 
"  ot  them  in  reversion;  because,  until 
'■■'  they  become  vacant,  they  cannot  be  abo- 
"  fished."  It  is  because  the  reversion  bill 
affects  to  be  founded  upon  this  principle, 
that  I  dislike  it,  more  than  upon  any  other  ae-. 
count.  It  is  because  a  sanction  is  thus  given 
to  the  audacious  doctrine,  that,  let  what 
will  happen  ;  let  the  distresses  of  the  people 
be  what  they  may,  sinecure  places  are  to  be 
regarded  as  private  property,  as  a  freehold 
estate,  and  are  to  remain  untouched,  though 
the  people,  by  whose  labour  the  holders  are 
supported,  should  be  reduced  to  a  degree  of 
misery,  that  would  drive  them  to  seek  for 
relief,  even  under  the  yoke  of  a  conqueror. 
Half  a  century  is  too  long  for  this  nation  to 
wait  for  the  effects  of  "  a  salutary  reforma- 
"  tion."  I  hope  to  see  a  salutary  reforma- 
tion much  sooner  than  the  end  of  the  life 
of  even  the  oldest  of  the  present  sinecure 

placemen. 1     was     sorry    to    see    Mr. 

Waithman  at  the  Whig  Club.  If  he  thinks 
that  any  good  is  to  be  effected  in  that  way, 
he  is  grievously  deceived.  The  public  are 
sick  of  both  factions.  The  icranglings  of 
the  last  year  hate  put  a  linishing-stroke  to 
Confidence  in  public  men;  and,  though  it 
is  quite  clear,  that  a  great  change  must  take 
place,  particularly  in  the  management  of  the 
public  money,  not  a  soul  will  stir  to  assist 
the  endeavours  of  the  present  opposition, 
who,  as  all  the  world  perceive,  have  no  other 
object  in  view  than  that  of  ousting  their  ri- 
vals,   and   getting   into   their   places. 1 

shall  be  told,  perhaps,  that  this  was  always 
the  case.  But,  the  reading,  which  a  com- 
pilation of  the  history  of  the  parliament  has 
compelled  me  to  perform,  has  convinced  me 
of- the  falsehood  of  this  assertion;  an  asser- 
tion constantly  made  by  all  those,  who  are 
interested  in  the  support  of  a  system  of  cor- 
ruption. It  was  not  until  about  a  century 
ago;  not,  indeed,  until  after  the  Revolution, 
that  a  regular  system  of  parliamentary  oppo- 
sition was  organized  and  acted  upon.;  and, 
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if  that  system  had  been  organized  before, 
there  never  would  have  been  such  a  revolu- 
tion ;  never  would  have  been  a  revolution, 
until  the  miserable  people,  assisted,  perhaps, 
as  the  people  of  Spain  now  are,  by  a  foreign 
invader,  had  risen,  with  despairing  and 
bloody  minds,  to  tear  the  whole  fabrick  to 
pieces.  No:  a  regular  opposition;  a  dead 
set  opposition;  a  division  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  into  two  distinct  sets  of 
pleaders,  arrayed  against  each  other  upon 
benches  deriving  their  names  from  the  par- 
ties occupying  them  :  this  does  not  make  a 
part  of  the  constitution  of  England:  it  is  a 
terrible  evil,  grown   out  of  the  neglect  and 

violation  of  that  constitution Is  it  not  a 

lamentable  thing,  to  see,  at  a  time  like  this, 
whole  months  spent  in  eager  and  angry  con- 
test ;  and,  during  the  whole  time,  scarcely 
any  one  thing  seriously  discussed,  or  propos- 
ed, having  for  its  real  object  the  guarding  of 
the  nation  against  the  dangers  tliat  await 
it?  To  see  all  the  powers  of  the  minds 
of  so  many  men  of  such  great  talents, 
so  eminently  qualified,  by  nature  as  well  as 
by  experience,  for  the  task  of  giving  a  right 
direction  to  the  public  mind,  and  of  infusing 
into  the  w  hole  mass  of  the  nation  courage 
and  public-spirit ;  to  see  all  these  powers 
wasted  in  despicable  bickerings  and  vexatious 
propositions  ?  To  have  expected  many  in- 
dications Of  public-spirit  might  have  been 
unreasonable  ;  but,  surely,  selfish  and  cor- 
rupt as  are  the  times,  we  might  have  ex- 
pected to  see  some  one,  out  of  so  many 
hundreds,  to  set  us  an  example  of  willing 
sacrifices  to  the  good  of  the  country  j  yet, 
no  such  example,  amongst  all  the  numerous 

candidates  for   power,  have  we  seen. 1 

must  now  return  to  the  reversion  bill,  for  a 
moment,  in  order  to  notice  the  debate, 
which  took  place  upen  it,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  Monday  last,  the  11th  in- 
stant.  The  bill  was  new-modelled.     In 

order  to  render  it  palatable  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  it  was  made  to  sttsperid  the  power  of 
granting  places  in  reversion,  *'*  during  the 
*'  inquiry  now  pending  in  the  House  of 
"  Commons."  Lord  Porchester  moved 
an  amendment,  making  the  bill  what  it  w;'v 
before  }   that  is  to  say,  a  prohibition  of  any 

future  grants  of  places  in  reversion. Mr. 

Stephen  opposed  the  amendment.  He  said, 
"  that  it  had  by  no  means  been  yet  prov- 
ed that  the  abolition  of  the  practice  of  grant- 
ing offices  in  reversion  was  injurious  to  the 
country,  and  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  at 
least  a  v?ry  questionable  assertion  to  contend  j 
that  it  was  so.  He  deprecated  the  disunion 
between  the  co-ordinate  branches  of  the  le-  I 
gislature,  and   condemned  in   warca  terras  j 


the  attempts  that  were  making  at  such  a  cri- 
tical period  as  the  present,  when  the  exe- 
cutive government  had  but  tco  many  difficul- 
ties to  contend  with  to  trench  upon  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  crown,  and  by  that  means 
to  increase  those  difficulties  in  a  tenfold  de- 
gree. 

"  Sir  Francis  Burdett  combatted  the 
"  arguments  of  the  learned  gentleman  (Mr. 
"  Stephens),  who  having  rebuked  others  for 
"  the  temper  shewn  by  them  in  this  debate, 
"  had   himself  exhibited  more  of  what  was 
"  peculiarly,  denominated  temper,    than  he 
"  had   often  witnessed  in    that  house.      In- 
•"*  deed,    the  whole  speech   of  the  learned 
"  gentleman  seemed  to  have  proceeded  from 
"  it,  consisting  chiefly  of  reflections  cast  up- 
"  on    persons  no   longer  in   office,  and  its 
"  whole  scope  and  tendency  seemed  to  have 
"  that  in  view,  rather  than  the  question,  or 
"  any  of  those- important  considerations  na- 
"  turally  suggested  by  it.     To  this  must  be 
"  attributed  the  palpable  defectiveness  of  the 
"  learned    gentleman's    reasoning;    which 
"  appeared   to   him   no  less  erroneous  with 
"  respect  to  principles    of    politics  than  of 
**  law.     The  learned  gent,  had  adduced  the 
"  situation  of  Europe,  and  the  circumstan- 
"  ces  of  the  times  as  arguments  in  favour  of 
"  prerogative  ;  even  if  this  granting  of  re- 
"  versions  was   an  abuse,   these  were  not 
"  times  in  which  it  ought  to  be  restrained. — 
*-'  Was  it  possible  we   could  cast  our  eyes 
"  over  the  map  of  Europe,  or  the  page  of  its 
"  History  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  still 
"  be  advocating  despotism,  and  putting  our 
"  trust   in    Standing  Armies  ?    Should  we 
"  never  learn  that  an  armed  people,  proud 
"  of,  and  devoted  to  liberty,    was  the  onlv 
"  method  of  making  a  country  tinconquer'- 
"  able,  and    a  government  secure  ?  What! 
"   was  it  any  want  of  prerogative  that  made 
"   Austria,  Prussia,   Russia,  and  all  the  des- 
'*  pots  of  Europe  fall  at  the  feet  of  France  ? 
'■'  Or  was  it  the  want  of  their  subjects, hearts 
"  that  deprived  them  of  energy  and  support; 
"  that   left   them   in    the    hour   of    danger 
"  abandoned    and    forlorn  ?     This    should 
"  tench  princes  and  siates,  that  those  who 
*'  had   been    accustomed    to  "    crook    the 
"  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee"  before  one 
"  master,  could  as  easily  perform  the  same 
"  baseness  before  another;   which  conside- 
"  ration  might  put  them  out  of  love  with 
"  flattery   and  fawning;    and   teach  them, 
"  that  despotism  was  not  less  impotent  than 
"  cruel,   not  less    marked  by  infamy   than 
"  folly  ;  nor  more   to   be   haled   than   de- 

'■'  spised. He  had  learnt,  not  only  from 

:e  those  great  writers  whose  theory,  a^  the 
:t  learned' gent,  said,   unfortunar-dy  dlftj-ed 
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s'  from  the  practice  of  the  constitution — he  I 
*'  had   learnt   not  only  -from  them,  but  also    | 
'/  from  high  prerogative    lawyers,  amongst  \ 
f'  others  from  Sir  II.  Finch  *,  the  high  pre- 
*'  rogative  lawyer,    in  the  high   prerogative 
*-'  times   of    that    high    prerogative    king, 
"  Charles  the  First,    who   lost   his  head  for 
"  his  prerogative,  which  he  owed  not  a  lit- 
"  tie  to   his  high  prerogative  lawyers,  that 
"  though  the  prerogative  extended,   as  they 
*'  said,  to  every  thing,  yet  it  could  not  ex- 
"  tend  to  abuse,  because,  being  in  its  nature 
"  for  the  benefit,  it  could  not  be  exerted  to 
"  the  injury  of  the  public.     Why,  then,  the 
"  question   was,    were   those  Reversionary 
<f  places  for  the  benefit  or  injury  of  the  pub- 
"  lie  ?  But,  they  were  pointed  out  as  a  griev- 
"  ous  injury  and  abuse  by -t lie  committee  of 
ic  this  house.     This  house  had  adopted  that 
"  principle,  framed  a  bill  acknowledging  it, 
"  and  abolishing  it,  but  we  were  now  to  be 
"   told   it  was  unpalatable  to   the  lords,   that 
"  we  must  yield  it  to  their  prejudices :  but 
"  it   concerned  too   deeply  the  honour  and 
"  characterof  the  common  ,  ••  hich  hewould 
''not  consent   to  yield  to  the  prejudice  or 
"   the  pride  or  the  corruption  of  the  lords, 
"  against  which  he  would  oppose  the  privi- 
"  leges   of  the    commons.     Nor  would  he 
cf  consent,  that  the  commons,  in  a  measure, 
!.'  no  m. itter  how  small,  of  economy,  of  sa- 
"   ving  the  people's  pockets,  of  controlling 
']   public  expenditure,  should  bate  an  inch  of 
"  privilege,  much   less  sacrifice  the  princi- 
"   pie,  which,  in  fact,  was  the  whole  of  this 
"  bill.     The  horn  gent,   who    brought  for- 
Jf  ward  this,  bill — now  proposed,  to  be  ren- 
'f  dered  totally  worthless,    by  a  compromise 
"  with  ministers,  (and  for  whom  hecertain- 
"  ly  entertained  a  better  opinion  than  he  had 
'.'  been  pleased  to  profess  he  entertained  for 
"  him)  recalled   to   his  mind,  upon  this  oc- 
"  casion,  Bottom  the   weaver,   who  playing 
'i   the  part  of  Lion  in   pageantry  before  the  ! 
"  court,  and  being  excessively  apprehensive  | 
V  least  he  should  cause  any  alarm,  when   he   j 
"  makes  his  appearance  in    his  lion's  hide,   \ 
'"'  pops  his  head  through  a  hole  in   the  neck,   ! 
tr  and  says,  "  don't  be  alarmed,    for  I  who  J 
*'  act  Lion   am  not   Lion,   but  Bottom  the  j 
"  weaver,   don't    be   frightened,  an   if  you  j 
"were  frighted,   'twere  pity  o'  my  life,  I'll   j 
•"  roar  ve  as  gently  as  any  sucking-  lamb  " —  I 
"  The  learned  gent,  who  had  just  sat  down,   i 
"  had  expressed  his  disbelief  of  the  existence  ! 
"  of  any  unconstitutional    influence  exer-   ! 
,:  cised  by  in   sponsible  persons,  and  con-  \ 
"   tmlincr   the   responsible    rsinisteis.     This 
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influence,  however,  was  felt  early  in  the 
present  reign,  denounced  first  by  my  Lord 
Chatham,  and  he  believed  the  public  Was 
Well  convinced  it  did  exist — a  mysterious 
and  malignant  power  whose  hand,  felt,  not 
seen,  had  stabbed  the  constitution    to  the 

heart. But,   of  all  the    many  curious 

circumstances  which  had  attended  the 
progress  of  this  bill,  nothing  appeared  to 
him  more  curious  than  the  conduct  of  mi- 
nisters about  it :  they  were  not  for  it,  and 
they  were  not  against  it  :  to  the  court 
they  apologized  tor  themselves,  saying — 
'•'  We  are  not  against  it,  because  it  will  do 
you  no  harm:"  to  the  people,  "  We  are 
not  strongly  for  it,  because  it  will  do  you 
no  good  ;  we  do  not  wish  to  delude  you, 
the  measure  is  trifling,  (nugatory,  said  the 
Secretary  at  War,)  it  would  be  deceiving 
and  raising  the  expectation  of  the  people, 
only  to  disappoint,  it ;  it  would  afford  them 
no  relief."  Now,  he  perfectly  agreed  as 
to  the  inadequacy  of  the  measure — the 
smaliness  of  the  boon;  but,  it  was  a  com- 
mencement of  reform,  it  acknowledged 
the  principle — the  necessity;  and  there- 
fore, he  should  vote  for  it.  Ke  would 
also  observe,  that  it  was  the  last  drop  that 
made  the  cup  tc  >,w  ;   that  the  peo- 

ple were  full     j  .  trices  and  sufferings, 

tossing  and  on  the  bed  of  sick- 

ness ;    tha  at    present  turned  their 

anxious  eyes  towards  that  house  tor 
relief — Li  they  should  beware  how 
they    disappointed     them,      and    turned 

their    eyes  el  .  ■       re    in    despair. 

But,  it  seemed,  that  ministers  objected 
to  a  measure. so  inadequate,  so  paltry,  not 
worth  the  people's  acceptance.  They 
had  better  stomachs  for  reform — wanted 
something  more  substantial.  Fie  sup- 
posed they  wished  for  some  independent 
country  member  to  get  up  and  propose 
that  the  ancient  undoubted  right  of  the 
people  to  annual  parliaments,  chosen  by 
themselves,  should  be  restored — or  that 
no  person  bribed,  or  who  should  be  brib- 
ed by  a  place  or  pension  should  have  a 
seat  in  the  Commons  House — that  the 
good  old  laws  of  the  land,  Magna  Charta, 
Bill  of  Rights,  and  Act  of  Settlement, 
should  be  restored,  by  repealing  all  those 
unconstitutional  acts  which  had  nearly 
annihilated  them  ;  or  some  other  propo- 
sition worthy  to  be  entertained  by  an 
English  House  of  Commons. —  He  could, 
not  set  down  without  expressing  his  as- 
tonishment at  the  quarter  from  whence 
the  opposition  to  this  very  moderate  mea- 
sure came, — from  those  wdio,  for  doing 
nothing,  had  received  and  were  receiving 
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"  large  sums  of  public  money,  who  ought 
,c  to  have  been  the  very  last  to  oppose  it,  or 
"  rather,  who  ought  to  have  been  amongst 
"  its  most  chearful  patrons  and  promoters — 
'f  even  though  actuated  by  no  other  motive 
*'  than  that  which  guided  every  prudent 
"  tradesman,  and  made  him  consider  pre- 
'*  sent  security,  as  well  as  future  gain. 
<;  He  would,  and  with  no  unfriendly  voice, 
"  call  upon  those  persons  to  consider,  whe- 
'*  ther,  by  their  opposition  to  this  bill  of 
<{  Reversion,  they  might  not  produce  bills 
"  of  Resumption  ;  whether  they  might  not, 
"  by  opposing  this  small  commencement  of 
**  reform,  cause  themselves  speedily  to  hear 
"  sounds  the  most  unpleasant,  he  should 
*  suppose,  to  their  ears — for  he  would 
"  have  them  recollect,  that  it  was  not  the 
"  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  country 
"  that  the  necessity  of  the  times,  and  the 
"  indignation  of  the  public,  had  echoed 
"  through  the  land  resume  and  refund.'" 

"  Mr.  Windham  did  not  think  that  the 
measure  of  abolishing  Reversions  would  be 
so  productive  of  advantage  to  the  people  as 
was  supposed.  The  assertion  of  the  hon. 
baronet,  that  it  would  be  the  commence- 
ment of  reform,  was  to  him  no  recommen- 
dation of  it,  knowing,  as  he  did,  the  dread- 
ful dangers  which  might  ensue  from  mis- 
guided attempts  at  reformation,  of  which 
we  had  had  sufficient  examples  in  a  neigh- 
bouring country.  As  to  the  corruption  that 
was  so  generally  asserted  to  exist  among  the 
higher  orders,  he  contended  that  that  cor- 
ruption existed  in  an  equal  degree  in  the 
lower,  and  that  the  tree  struck  its  root  as 
deep  into  the  earth  as  it  elevated  its  branches 

into  the  air." After  Mr.  Windham  came, 

it  appears  from  the  report,  Mr.  Sheridan  : 
but,  I  can  hardly  believe,  that  the  speech 
attributed  to  him  ever  fell  from  his  lips.  He 
has  astonished  me  many  times,  but,  that  he 
should  make  the  speech,  which  has  been 
published  under  his  name,  is  quite  incredi- 
ble. He  spoke  with  great  warmth,  too, 
the  reporters  tell  us.  It  was  represented  to 
me,  only  a  few  days  ago,  that  he  was  ill  j 
and  really,  if  this  report  be  correct,  J  am 
afraid  that  the  representation  was  but  too 
well  founded.  But,  it  is  impossible.  He 
never  could  have  tittered  the  words. 
No ;  not  even  Mr.  Sheridan  could  have 
made  such  a  speech. The  words,  pub- 
lished as  his  speech  were  these  : "  Mr. 

Sheridan  could  not  be  provoked  to  say  a 
word  at  so  iate  an  hour,  by  any  thing  but 
the  extraordinary  positions  which  he  had 
just  heard  from  his  right  hon.  friend.  What ! 
all  corruption  in  the  state  was  to  be  found 
only  at  the  root  !     The    people  were  the 
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root,  and  from  the  people  then  sprung  up  all 
corruption  !     He  must  beg   his  right   hon. 
friend  to   recollect  that  he  had  successively 
represented  such  a  variety  of  places,  whether 
the    county    of     Norfolk,     Norwich,    S\ 
Mawe's,     or    Higham  Ferrers,  that  even  a 
memory  like   his,  and  such    a  known   ac- 
quaintance with   the  constitution  of  parlia- 
ment, could  not   well  enable  him  to  say  of 
what  place  he  was  really  the  representative. 
His  right  hon.    friend  had  chiefly   insisted, 
that    the  root  of  corruption  was  to  be  traced 
only  to  the  people.     He  would  contend  the 
very  contrary.     It  was  government  that  was 
the   seducer;  the  people  the  seduced.     The 
present  question  would  put  it  to  the  test ;  and 
if  his  right  hon.  friend's  principles  were  to 
be   adhered  to,  it  would   only   prove,  that 
the  drippings  of  the  top  of  the  tree  wrere  the 
real   cause  of  the  blighting  of  the  branches, 
and  the  corruption  ofthe  root.     Where  root, 
branches,  &c.   were  undermined,  could  any 
fair  fruit  be  after  expected  to  blossom  from 
such  a  ground  ?" Now,  how   the  repor- 
ter could   insert  this  appears  to  me  to  be  as- 
tonishing. It  was  an  answer  to  Mr.  Windham, 
but  it   answered  what  he   did  not  say.     He 
said,  that  corruption  had  gone  as  far  amongst 
the  poor  as  it    had  gone  amongst  the  rich  j 
as  far  amongst  the  low  as  amongst  the  high  ; 
that  the  tree  of  corruption  had  shot  as   far 
downwards  as  it   had  shot  upwards,  a  figure 
perfectly  corresponding  with  the  well-known 
observation  respecting  the  oak,   that  its  tap 
root   penetrates  exactly  as  far  into  the  earth 
as  its  topmast  twig  mounts  into  the  air.     As 
(o  the  truth  of  the  proposition,  Which  this 
figure   was  meant  to  illustrate  or  embellish, 
that  is  another  matter  ;  but,  if  Mr.  Sheridan 
did  give  the  answer,  which  is  here  imputed 
to  him,  he  must  have  been  out  of  the  house 
when  Mr.  Windham  spoke  ;   for,  if  he  had 
been  disposed  so  glaringly  to   misrepresent 
a  member's  word,  he  could  not  have  ventur- 
ed to  do  it,  knowing   that  the    misrepresen- 
tation must  be  perceived  by  every  one  who 
heard   him.      Did  Mr.   Windham  say,  that 
corruption    "    sprang   up   solely   from   the 
people?"       No.     He  did  not  say,     that    it 
sprang  up  from  the  people  at  all.     He  said, 
that  the  tree  had  shot  as  far  downwards   as 
it  had  upwards  ;   but,  he  said  nothing  about 
the  seed,  or  about  who    had    sown  the  seed. 
Now,  as  to  the  fact,  let   any  one  look    at 
Honiton  and   hundreds  of  places  that  could 
be  named,  and  deny,   if  he   can,  that  the 
corruption  has  shot   as  far  downwards  as  it 
has  upwards.     Let  any  one  look  at  the  elec- 
tion   of  Alexander    Davison  ;   nay,  let  any 
one  look  at  the  number  of  votes,  which  were 
obtained,  upon  a  late  occasion,  for  a  person, 
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whom  it  is  needless  now  to  name.  These, 
if  we  had. not  thousands  of  others,  are  quite 
.-sufficient  proofs  of  the.  truth  of  Mr.  Wind- 
ham's assertion.  In  fact,  it  is  only  because 
.the factors  are  corrupt,  that  corruption  pre- 
vails.at  all.  If  .they  were  to  do  their  duty, 
there. would  not  exist  the  food  for  corruption 

to>  feed-  upon. 1  imagine,  I  could  easily 

point  out  the  reason  why  Mr.  Sheridan 
chose,  upon  this  occasion,  to  post  himself  up, 
8ft  it  were,  for  an  advocate  of  reform.  Yes, 
T  could  easily  assign  a  cause  for  this  wonder- 
ful ebullition  of  popular  spirit.  But,  he 
may  rest  assured,  that  the  persons,  whom  he 
had  in  his  eye,  even  if  they  had  now  another 
opportunity  of  making  a  choice,  would  con- 
vince him,  that  they  are  not  easily  to  be  led 
to  alter  their  minds,  as  to  any  part  of  his 
conduct  or  character.  It  well  became  him, 
indeed,  to  talk  about  St.  Mawe'sand  Higham 
Ferrers  !  His  election  and  his  riding  in  the 
dirt-covered  car  with  Sir  Samuel  Hood, 
were,  one  would  have  thought,  sufficient 
to  have  induced  him  to  say  nothing  about 
elections  ;  and,  as  to  sinecure  places,  it  is 
well-known  that  he  has  now,  or  lately  had, 
a  pretty  good  one  (I  supposeit  has  come  back 
to  him  upon  the  death  of  Lord  Lake);  it  is 
also  well  known,  that  the  Whig  ministry 
was  scarcely  formed,  when  he  obtained  for 
his  son  a  sinecure  worth  three  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  that  son  receiving  at  the  same 
time,  pay  as  a  captain  in  the  army  ;  it  is 
also  well  known,  that  he  asked  for  himself 
the  Chancellorship  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancas- 
ter, another  sipepure  place  worth  three  thou- 
sand a  year,  apd  that  he  asked  it  for  life  too. 
in-  fact,  men  nipre  greedy  of  the  public 
money  than  himself  and  his  sou,  it  is,  I 
think,  impossible  to  find,  even  in  this  coun- 
try, at  this  time.  He  has  always  been 
hunting  after  place,  w'lfich  i§  very  well,  per- 
haps, but,  then,  he  should  never  attempt 
to  play  the  part  of  the  disinterested  man. 
— -. — It  is  odd  enough  to  hear  him  expressing 
bh  indignation  .&t  Mr.  Windham's  defence 
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of  sinecure  places  ;  he,  who  is  a  sinecure 
placeman,  and  would  have  been,  if  he  could, 
.1  double-handed  sinecure  placeman,  and 
■whose  son  (of  whom  he  is  so  proud,  as  he 
told  the  electors  of  Westminster)  was,  as 
long  as  the  ministry  would  permit  him  to  be 
so,  a  sinecure  placeman,  the  place  having 
been  obtained  by  the  means  of  the  father. 
Mr.  Windhanr  is  np  sjnecure  placeman  ;  he 
never,  in  his  life,  pocketted  a  farthing  of 
the  publie  money  ;  he  must,  therefore,  have 
spoken  from  principle  ;  and,  though  I  differ 
With  him  in  opinion,  as  to  sinecure  places, 
cannot;  help  respecting  him,  for  the  manly 
declaration  of  his  sentiments.    If  every  man 


would,  like  him,  speak  out,  we  should  al- 
ways know  what  we  had  to  trust  to.  He 
says  plainly,  that  he  disapproves  of  any  at- 
tempt to  reform  the  parliament ;  he  acknow- 
ledges that  corruption  exists  ;  he  wishes  it 
did  not  ;  but,  he  tells. us,  that,  in  his  opin- 
ion, the  remedy  would  be  worse  than  the 
disease.  Let  no  man  suppose,  that  he  has 
not  reasons  to  give  in  support  of  this  opin- 
ion. It  is  our  business  to  combat  those  rea- 
sons, and  not  to  abuse  him  for  entertaining 
the  opinion,  or  for  acting  upon  that  opinion, 
untd  it  be  proved  to  be  erroneous.  At  any 
rate,  he  is  not  an  enemy  to  be  hated,  who 
speaks  out  ;  who  acts  without  disguise  ; 
who  scorns  all  subterfuge,  and  who  is  willing 

to  run  the  risk  of  defeat. It  will  not  be 

forgotten,  that  this  advocate  of  reform,  ne- 
ver talked  about  reform,  while  he  hunselj  was 
in  place.     Before  and  after,  but  not  during 
that  time,  when  he  had  the  power   to  speak 
with  effect.     It  has  been  the  same,  with  re' 
gard  to  all  the  other  subjects,  which,  from 
time  to  time,  he  has  taken  up.     There  have 
always  been  some  means  found  out  of  molli- 
fying and   silencing  him.     During  the  last 
session  of  parliament,  he  talked  aiout  a  bill 
respecting  the  powers  of  the  police  magis- 
trates ;  he    gave  notice  of  his   intention  to 
propose  such  a  bill.     Now  we  hear  no  more 
of  it ;  and  no  more  of  it  we  shall  hear,  un- 
less  a   similar  motive  should  again  animate 
the  patriotic  proposer .- It  must  have  sur- 
prized a  great  many  people  to  see  Mr.  She- 
ridan thus  turn  upon  Mr.  Windham  all  of  a 
sudden.     His  friendship  is  like  that  of  a  cat. 
He  will  purr  about  you  for  a  long  while  to- 
gether ;     but,    by-and  by,    when  you  least 
expect  it,  he  gives  you  a  scratch.     He  now 
appears  to  be  purring  to  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
the  man  by  the  means  of  calumniating  whom 
he  gained  the  support  of  the  friends  of  Sir 
Samuel  Hood  ;  the  man  against  whom  chief- 
ly the  speeches  and  toasts  at  all  his  election 
dinners,  during   the  first  contest,  were  le- 
velled ;  the  man,  in  short,  whom  the  Whigs 
sought  to  destroy  by  all  the  means  that  ma- 
lice could  invent  and  baseness  execute.   This 
purring,  however,    will  not  succeed;    and, 
tnerefore,  if  Mr.  Sheridan  be  wise,  he  will 
make  the  best  that  he  can  of  a  steady  attach- 
ment to  his  old  party. 

1nd;4  Affairs.  — —  The  recent  intelli- 
gence from  India,  or,  "  our  Empire  in  the 
East,"  is  pf  a  gloomy  complexion,  in  my 
sight,  only  inasmuch  as  it  gives  an  account 
of  the  loss  of  a  great  number  of  English  of- 
ficers and  soldiers.  It  may  serve  to  make 
men  reflect  justly  pn  the  nature  of  the  wars 
we  carry  on  in  India  ;  and  may  lead  them  to 
the  conclusion.,  so  much  to  be  desired,  name- 
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ly,  that  the  possession  of  that  country  is  a  ' 
terrible  evil.  This,  it  seems,  is  to  be  the 
last  war ;  but,  we  have  been  told  the  same 
thing  for  more  than  thirty  years  past.  There 
is  a  constant,  a  never-ceasing  war  in  India. 
There  is  not  always  actual  fighting ;  but, 
there  are  always  going  qh  preparations  for 
fighting.  What  right,  in  God's  name,  what 
right  have  we  to  do  this  ?  How  is  it  possi- 
ble for  us  to  justify  our  conduct,  upon  any 
principle  of  morality  ?  Conquests  in  India 
are  nut  at  all  necessary  either  to  our  safety  or 
our  comfort.  There  is  no  glory  attending 
s  ich  conn  nests  and  their  accompanying 
butcheries  We  must  be  actuated  by  a  sheer 
ljve  of  gafrt  ;  a  sheer  love  of  plunder.  I 
realiy  believe,  that  the  history  of  the  whole 
world  does  not  afford  an  instance  of  a  series 
of    aggressions    so   completely    unjustifiable  j 

ivA  inexorable.  But,  the  Indian  branch   ' 

mak'.-s   a   considerable   part  of  our  political  ; 
system.     These  colonies,  on   the    other  side   : 
of  the  globe,   have  no  small  share  in  the  de-   ■ 
ci=i  mi  (  f  all  questions  relative  to  us  here  at    i 
home.     The  East- India  interest  is  embodied, 
and  it  is  always  held  in  the  hands  of  the  mi-    ; 
nistei  of  the  day.     The  East-India  adventu-   i 
rer  is   enriched   by   money  paid  out  of  the 
taxes  raised  here,  and  that  money  he   fre-   j 
quenth  employs  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
the   power    of   taxing  us,     for    facilitating  I 
which   employment    the   borough  system  is   | 
most   admiraUy   calculated.     If    corruption   | 
at    elections  were   prevented,    if  the  laws 
relating  to  elections  were  obeyed  ;    if   the 
constitution  of   England   were  adhered  to, 
there  would   be  little  danger  from  combina- 
tions of  any   sort.     If  those   who  pay   the 
greater  part  of  the  taxes  wereall  to  have  their 
free   voice  ;  and  if  the   qualifications  were 
such  as  the  law  intended  them  to  be  ;  if  no 
man  having  alien  interests,  and  being  exposed 
to  no'  temptation  to  swerve  from  his  duty, 
which   duty,  supposing  him   to  be  properly 
qualified,  would  have  a   perfect  coincidence 
with  his   interest  ;  if  such    were  the  state 
of  the  representation,  (and  such  the  consti- 
tution of  England  means  it  should  be,)   the 
nation  would  be  in  no  danger  whatever  of 
seeing  either  its  honour  or  its  interest  sacri- 
ficed to  such  bodies  as  the  East- India  Compa- 
ny ;    but,   while   things   continue  in   their 
present  state,    it   is   impossible,  that    such 

sacrifices  should  not  be  made. -It  is  said 

now,  that  some  regulations  will  be  adopted, 
in  India,  for  the  purpose  of  conciliating  the 
natives,  and  especially  for  the  purpose  of 
p  -eventing  any  future  attack  upon  their  reli- 
gious prejudices.  This  alludes  to  the  tvhis- 
her  shaving  affair,  which  was,  indeed,  a 
Jioiable  instance.     But,  the   Indians    knew 
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only  one  half  of  the  story  ;  and,  if  they 
had  been  informed,  that  we  were  putting 
whiskers  upon  the  faces  of  Englishmen, 
they  might,  perhaps,  have  taken  the  thing 
more  quietly.  If  they  could  have  seen 
whisker  MellWh  riding  in  a  dog-cart  to  and 
from  the  Brentford  election,  they  might, 
perhaps,  have  profited  from  so  striking  an 
example  of  complaisance.  This  man  ex- 
ceeded, in  that  way,  any  one  I  ever  heard 
of,  in  this  or  any  other  country.  He  put 
a  pair  of  most  odious  bunches  of  hair  upon 
his  face  jj  he  disfigured  himself;  he  volun- 
tarily rendered  himself  ugly,  and,  to  all 
appearance,  for  no  reason  whatever  except 
that  of  paying  his  court  to  those,  who  pre- 
ferred the  look  of  a  German  to  that  of  an 
Englishman  !  Here,  ye  slaves  of  Kindostan  i 
Behold  this  example,  and  repent  of  your  re- 
fractory behaviour  ! It  would  seem,  that 

delegated  rulers  in    "  our  Eastern  Empire," 
are  really  alarmed  at  the  threats  of  Napoleon, 
and  are  making  preparations  for  defence,  on 
the  side  of  Persia.     That   is  good.     I   wish 
to  see  them  upon   the  alert.     It  will   bring 
on  the  'desired  result.     It  will   hasten   that 
result ;    and  will  make   it  as   certain   as  if 
Buonaparte  himself  were  to  enter  India  with 
an  army.     And  here  1    must  observe,   how 
abominably    cowardly     our  language   res- 
pecting the  French   is.     We  appear  to  be 
more  afraid  of  six  Frenchmen  than  of  thirty 
millions  of  Indians.     When  we  are  beaten, 
or  in  danger  of  being  beaten  in  India,  we 
always  ascribe  it  to   the   French:    Like  tl>e 
fellow   in   one  of  Goldsmith's  plays,    "  go 
where  we  will  we  find  the  Parlez  vous  ;"  and 
always  are  we,  upon  land,  most  dreadfully 
afraid  of  him.     As  to   India,  we  are  not  at 
all  ashamed   to  acknowledge,  that,    if  the 
French   could  throw   in   a   trifling   force  of 
their  own,  or,  even  a  body  of  military  offi- 
cers only,  we  should  soon  be  driven   out  of 
the  country.     We   never  hear  the  French 
expressing  such  terrible  apprehensions  at  the 
influence  of  English  military  officers.  These 
apprehensions  of  our  India  rulers  are,  how- 
ever, by  no   means  unfounded ;  for,  if  the 
French  should  get  but  a  mere  footing,  they 
will  very  soon  overset  a  company  of  as  com- 
fortable sovereigns  as  the  world  ever  saw. 

Portugal. The  situation  of  Portugal, 

respecting  which  I  have,  in  another  part  of 
tiris  number,  inserted  an  account,  is  truly 
shocking  j  but,  it  is  no  other  than  what  I 
expected  and  foretold.  Portugal  cannot 
exist,  in  the  present  state  of  its  agriculture, 

without  importation. It  is  stated,  that  an 

application  was  made,  in  the  latter  end  of 
last  month, to  our  admiral  Sir  Charles  Cotton, 
bvGeneralJmiot,  to  suffer  some  provisions 
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to  come  into  Lisbon  to  prevent  the  people 
from    starving,    and   that  Sir    Charles    has 
sent    home   tor     instructions.     I   think,     I 
should  not  have  sent  home.     The  chief  ob- 
ject of  the  Orders   in  Council,  and  of  the 
blockades,  was  tv^produce  distress  in  France, 
and  in  all  the  countries  under   her  controul. 
This  is  the    immediate  object  of  preventing 
provisions  from  going   into  a  besieged  town. 
But,  there  is,  in  the  latter  case,  a  consequent 
object,  and  that   is;     the  surrender  of    the- 
town  by  the  enemy.     Now,   though  no  state 
of    distress,    no   ravages  of  famine,    could, 
perhaps,   be  reasonably   expected  to    induce 
the   French    to   evacuate '  Portugal,   and,  if 
they  were  to  do  it,  we   could   not  take  pos- 
session and  hold  it ;  yet,  a  sort  of  capitulation 
might  have  been  made.     The  French  might 
have  been  required  to  yieiti  something.    The 
worth  of  the  plunder,  for    instance,   which 
they  have    made     upon     English     subjects. 
They  might  have  been  required   to  give  up 
or  drive  out   the  Russian  fleet,     This    may, 
perhaps,  be  clone  yet  ;  but,  the  sooner  the  I 
thing  had  been  done  the  better.     I  am  aware 
of  the  horrors  of  famine.     I   hear  the  cries   \ 
of  humanity  in  favour  of  a  starving  people  •,    j 
but  I  hear  them    also  in   a    town    besieged-; 
and  I  never  yet  heard  of  town  in  thai  .state 
being  supplied  by   the   besieger.     I  shall  be 
told,   may   be,   that   the  Portuguese   are  our 
old  friends    and    allies  ;     and   so   were    the 
Dutch  5  and  so  were  the  Russians.   Portugal 
now  belongs  to  France  ;    two  millions  and  a 
half  of  people  have  submitted  to  her  autho- 
rity ;   the  ports  and  resources    of  Portugal 
are    now  arrayed  against    England.      This 
being  the  case,  we  must  consider  the   Por- 
tuguese as  enemies.     Amongst  the  effects  of 
the   Orders    in  Council,    I   always   counted 
greatly  upon   the   distress  to  be  produced  in 
all  the  countries  dependant  upon  France,  'and 
especially  upon    the  starving  of  Spai-h   and 
Portugal.     Now,  though  I  .feel  sorrow  that 
Portugal  should  have  so  acted  as    to  bring 
herself  into  a  state  of  starvation  ;   I   cannot 
say  that  I  am  sorry  that  starvation  has  been 
the  consequence.     I   should  be  sorry  that  a 
peculator  should  have  so   acted   as  to  bring 
himself  to   the  gallows  ;   but,  I   could   not 
say  that  I  was  sorry  that  he  had  been  hanged. 

Terrible  -as  the  effect  of  our  power  is, 

in  Portugal  (audit  will  soon  have,  I  should 
Jh'mk,  a  like  effect  in  Spain,)  it  cannot  fail 
to  be  attended  with  advantages  to  Europe  in 
general.  The  example  is,  indeed,  diead- 
ful  ;  but  it  will  be  the  more  efficacious.  It 
will  tend  to  convince  the  yielding  nations, 
that  there  is  something  still  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  the  armies  of  France.  The 
greediness  of  trade  has,  until  now,  prevent- 
ed us  from  making  the  true  use  of  o\ir  naval 


'  power.  Napoleon  having,  by  his  commer- 
j  cial  decrees,  cut  off  our  trade,  we  have  been 
j  driven   to  do   that  which   wisdom  long  ago 

pointed   out  to  us. Portugal    will  now, 

I  instead  of  an  additional  weapon  in  the  hand, 
!  be  a  mill-stone  about  the  neck  of  France. 
The  fate  of  that  wretched  country  will 
teach  the  people  of  Europe,  that  there  is  a 
boundary  to  the  power  of  Napoleon.  He 
himself  cannot  but  feel,  that  it  must  tend  to 
render  him  odious,  to  cause  his  name  to  be 
hated  and  cursed,  and  to  render  his  sway  of 
precarious  duration.  All  these,  Mr.  Roscoe, 
and  not  your  Lauderdale  negocialions,  and 
petitions  from  Liverpool,  lead  to  a  secure 
and  lasting  peace. 

Spain.— A  very  confused  account  (in- 
serted below  from   the   news-papers)    of  an 
insurrection  in  Spain  shews,   I  think,  clear- 
ly, that  the   last   remaining   branch   of  the 
House  ot  Bourbon  has  not  many  months  to 
enjoy  even   the    name  of    regal  authority. 
That    infatuation    and     imbecility,     which 
have,  in  all   the  other  countries  of  the  con-- 
tinent,  paved  the  military  road   of  the  con- 
queror,  setm  to  have  worked  double  tides  in 
the  monarchy  of  Spain.     It  is  not  long|since 
we  saw  the  king  accusing  his  son   ot     being 
engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  his  life-;  and, 
it  is  pretty  generally  asserted,  that  the  queen 
had  as  little  of  constancy  as  the  king  had  of 
sense.     Profligac-  and.  extravagance  in  the 
Royal  family  ;  base  peculation  in  the  nobles; 
and  a  total  want  of  public-spirit  in  the  peo- 
j   pie,  who  are,   to   say   the  best  of  them,  as 
I  corrupt  as  their  rulers  :   these  are  the  causes 
j  of  the  present    distracted    state,  and   of  the 
j  approaching  subjugation,  of  Spain  ;  and,  let 
j   no  man   hope,  that   similar  causes  will  not, 
■  in  every  country  where   they    prevail,    pro- 
!  duce,  first   or  last,  similar  effects.     Riches, 
luxury,  corruption,  cowardice,  passive  sub- 
mission  at    home,    subjection    to  a  foreign 
foe:   this,   the  history  of  the  world  tells  us, 
is  the  invariable  progress;  and,  I  am  afraid, 
that  it    tells  us  besides,  that  a  nation,  once 
deeply  corrupted,     never   yet  regained    its 
purity,    without  feeling   the   scourge   of  a 
conqueror,  or  passing  through   the  fire  of 

revolution. In   the   approaching  change 

in  Spain,  I,  therefore,  see  nothing  to  re- 
gret. It  appears  to  be  impossible,  that  the 
people  can  be  placed  in  a  state  more  wretch- 
ed and  degraded  than  they  now  are.  Let 
us  endeavour,  let  us  Englishmen,  each 
according  to  the  utmost  of  his  means,  make 
an  effort,  at  least,  to  prevent  a  similar  fate 
from  befalling  our  country  ;  for,  we  may 
be  well  assured,  that,  in  the  immutable 
decrees  of  Providence,  there  is  no  article 
containing  an  exception  in  favour  of  us. 
American    States. My    querulous. 
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correspondent,  the  "  American  merchant 
"  of  New  Ef  al  Street,"  has  sent  me  ano- 
ther letter,  which  I  have  inserted,  and, 
upon  one  part  of  which  only  I  shall  make 
any  observation.  He  says,  in  answer  to  my 
question,  so  often  repeated,  that  he  would 
not  give  up  the  right  of  searching  for  sea- 
men; but,  that  he  would  take  care  to  pre- 
vent abuse  in  the  exercise  of  it ;  and  this  is 
all,  as  he  understands,  that  the  American  pre- 
sident asks  for.  If  he  does  really  understand 
this,  his  understanding  must,  1  should  sup- 
pose, have  been  asleep,  for  some  months 
past ;  for,  we  learn,  from  the  correspondence 
between  Lords  Holland  and  Auckland  and 
Mr.  Canning,  that  our  negotiators  went  as  far 
as  they  could  possibly  go  in  assurances  that 
all  abuse  in  the  exercise  of  ths  right  should 
be  effectually  prevented.  But,  this  is  not 
all.  The  king,  in  his  proclamation  upon 
thejubject,  strictly  enjoins  and  commands 
all  his  officers  to  exercise  this  right  of  search 
with  the  least  possible  degree  of  incon- 
venience to  the  ships,  which  they  judge  it 
necessary  to  search.  Well,  what  mere  are 
we  to  do?  It  is  impossible  to  do  anything 
more,  without  doing  away  the  right  as  to  all 
its  practical  utility.  And,  observe,  that  this 
proclamation,  so  far  from  having  satisfied 
the  Americans,  is,  in  all  their  newspapers, 
on  both  sides,  stated  to  be  the  sole  cause  of 
the  non-importation  act  being"  put  into  force, 

and  the  chief  cause    of  the  embargo. 

Having  entered  upon  this  subject,  I  will 
now  state  a  most  curious  and  interesting  fact, 
relating  to  the  embargo,  which  was  omitted 
last  week.  It  appears  from  the  Charleston 
(South  Carolina)  city  gazette  of  the  16th  and 
J/th  of  February  last,  that  a  "  large  num- 
"  ler  of  British  subjects,  seamen  in  the 
(t  American  ships  f  went,  on  the  15th  of 
that  month,  in  a  body,  to  the  English  Con- 
sul, at  that  port,  and  requested  him  to  give 
them  relief,  or  employment.  Now,  then, 
where  are  the  Morning  Chronicle  and  its 
correspondent  A.  B.  to  affect  a  laugh  at  the 
idea  of  many  of  our  seamen  being  on  board 
the  American  ships  ?  This  is  a  most  unfor- 
tunate fact  for  those  gentlemen,  as  well  as 
for  the  American  negotiators,  who  have  in- 
variably asserted,  that  the  number  of  Eng- 
lish sailors  on  board  of  the  American  ships 
was  not  worth  notice,  and  that  the  men  ta- 
ken out  of  them  by  our  searchers  were,  al- 
most in  all  cases,  Americans.  Whence, 
then,  did  this    "  large  number"  spring   at 

Charleston  ? This  is  a  very  curious  effect 

of  the  embargo.  That  self-blockade  was 
adopted  to  prevent  us  from  taking  our  sea- 
men out  of  American  ships ;  and,  one  of 
the  effects  of  it  has  been  to  make  those  sea- 


men voluntarily  withdraw  themselves  from 
their  ships,  which  has,  at  the  same  time, 
furnished  us  with  a  proof  of  the  falsehood 
of  the  allegations,  upon  which  they  founded 
their  demand  of  a  surrender  of  our   right  of 

search. -The  Morning  Chronicle,    of  the 

13th  instant,  has  made  an  extraordinary  dis- 
play of  its  Understanding  upon  a  matter  con- 
nected with  the  embargo,  but  which  con- 
nection it  does  not  appear  to  have  perceived. 

It  publishes  a  proclamation  of  the  king, 

dated  on  the  11th  instant,  which  it  prefaces 
with  the  following  sagacious  remark.  "  We 
"  understand  that  the  following  proclama- 
"  tion  by  the  king  in  council  has  been  is- 
"  sued.  It  is  another  proof  that  the  sys- 
"  tern  which  has  been  so  rashly  adopted  is 
"  found  to  be  impracticable ;  and,  there- 
"  fore,  day  by  day,  relaxations  of  the  prih- 

"  ciple   are  farced     upon     ministers," ■ 

Now,  what,  reader,  should  you  imagine 
was  this  "  proof"  of  the  "  impracticability" 
of  the  Orders  in  Council  system  ?  What 
should  you  imagine  was  this  relaxation, 
forced  upon  the  ministers  ?"  Read  the  pro-, 
clamation,  and  then  admire  the  profound  ig- 
norance of  this  oracle  of  the  Whig  politi- 
cains.  "  George  R. —  Instructions  to  the 
"  commanders  of  our  ships  of  war  and  pri- 
"  vateers.  Given  at  our  court  at  Windsor, 
"  the  llth  day  of  April,  in  the  48th  year 
"  of  our  reign. — Our  will  and  pleasure  is, 
"  that  you  do  not  interrupt  any  neutral  ves- 
"  sel  laden  with  lumber  and  provisions,  and 
"  going  to  any  of  our  colonies,  islands,  or 
"  settlements,  in  the  West-Indies,  or  South 
'•"  America,  to  whomsoever  the  property 
"  may  appear  to  belong,  and  notwithstand- 
"  ing  such  vessel  may  not  have  regular  clear- 
"  ances  and  documents  on  board,  and  in 
"  case  any  vessel  shall  be  met  'with,  and  be 
"  in  her  due  course  to  the  alledged  port  of 
"  destination,  an  indorsement  shall  be  made 
"  on  one  or  more  of  thy  principal  papers  of 
"  such  vessel,  specifying  the  destination  al- 
"  ledged,  and  the  place  where  the  vessel  was 
"  so  visited.  And  in  case  any  vessel  so  laden 
'*  shall  arrive  and  deliver  her  cargo  at  any 
"  of  our  colonies,  islands,  or  settlements 
"  aforesaid,  such  vessel  shall  be  permitted 
"  to  receive  her  freight,  and  to  depart, 
Ct  either  in  ballast,  or  with  any  goods  that 
"  may  be  legally  exported  in  such  vessel, 
<l  and  to  proceed  to  any  unblockaded  port, 
"  notwithstanding  the  present  hostilities,  or 
"  any  future  hostilities  which  may  take  place; 
"  and  a  passport  for  such  purpose  shall  be 
"  granted  to  the  vessel  by  the  governor,  or 
"  other  person,  having  the  chief  civil  com- 
"  mand  in  such  colony,  island  or  settle- 
"  ment."' Now,     one     would    ha\e 
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thought,  thai  no  one  at  all  conversant  in  the 
marinme  affairs  of  the  world,  could  have 
failed  to  perceive  in  this  proclamation,  an 
offer  made  to  the  American  merchant  ships 
to  trade  with  the  English  ifcst- Indies  in  spite 
of  the  embargo.  Yet,  I'll  warrant  you,  that 
it  never  entered  into  the  noddle  of  this  gen- 
tleman, that  the  order  to  our  commanders  to 
dispense  with  the  production  of  "  regular 
"  clearances  and  documents"  could  have 
any  such  meaning.  ,  A  very  poor  noddle  has 
he  !  The  American  ships  (the  only  neutral, 
ships  now  in  the  world)  are,  observe,  all 
embargoed;  that  is  to  say,  they  lie  in  their 
ports  under  a  positive  law,  forbidding  them, 
under  heavy  penalties,  to  go  thence  to  any 
other  port  or  country  in  the  world.  To  of- 
fer them  a  free  passage,  then,  to  the  West- 
Indies,  or  to  any  other  part,  would  have 
been  a  pure  absurdity  upon  any  other  sup- 
position than  that  of  their  setting  the 
embargo  law  at  defiance.  The  law  per- 
mits them  to  go  from  one  American  port 
to  another  American  port  as  often  as  they 
please  ;  and,  as  I  stated  in  my  last 
.Register,  they  had,  in  some  cases,  as  was  as^ 
serted  in  their  newspapers,  taken  advantage 
of  this  exception  to  run  off  to  Jamaica  with 
a  cargo.  But,  there  was  some  danger  in 
this  ;  because,  if  met  by  any  of  our  cruizers, 
they  would  be  liable  to  be  siezed,  seeing  that 
they  could  rot  possibly  have  any  other  than 
their  coasting  clearance  on  board.  To  se- 
cure them  against  this  clanger,  the  present 
proclamation  provides,  that,  if  they  say  that 
they  ?re  bound  to  our  settlements  in  the 
West  Indies,  or  South  America,  they  shall 
not  be  interrupted,  and  that  one  of  their  pa- 
pers shall  be  endorsed  by  the  English  com- 
mander who  may  visit  them,  specifying  the 
alkdged  destination  and  also  the  place  where 
visited  by  him.  This  secures  their  going  to 
one  of  our  settlements;  because,  if  met 
again,  and  out  of  the  track,  they  are  siezed. 

Having  thus    invited  them   out  to  sea, 

and  secured  their  arrival  in  our  own  colo- 
nies, the  proclamation  next  y>vovides  for  their 
having  due  encouragement  to  take  away  the 
produce  of  those  colonies ;  and,  for  this  pur- 
pose, allows  them  to  go  with  such  produce 
to  any  part  of  the  world,  except  to  a  port 
blockaded  by  us.  And  this  the  noddle  of 
the -Morning  Chronicle  has  conceived  to  be 
a  "  relaxation  of  the  Orders  in  Council  sys- 
"  tern,  forced  upon  the  ministers !"  Let  us 
try  an  instance  in  detail.  Jonathan  Sly- 
boots lies  with  his  brig,  the  "  J/air  Ameri- 
can," embargoed  in  the  port  of  Boston. 
There  are  his  brothers  F^zra  and  'Zekiel  and 
Natty,  and.his  cousins  to  the  third  genera- 
tion, a'l  his  seamen,  lounging  about  for  want 


of  employment.  Sugar  and  Molasses  and 
Rum  are  mounted  up  to  double  price,  while 
lumber  and  fish  and  pork  are  sunk  to  half 
price.  "  I  vow,"  says  Jonathan,  ie  I'll  not 
iC  'bide  here."  He  buys  a  cargo  of  lumber 
and  provisions,  to  the  custom-house  he  goes 
as  bold  as  a  lion,  and  there  he  demands  and 
obtains  a  clearance  for  Norfolk  or  Wilming- 
ton or  Charlestown  or  Augusta.  He  is  on 
board  at  three  strides,  up  goes  the  anchor, 
and  off  goes  the  Fair  American  for  Jamaica, 
leaving  the  embargoed  crews,  whose  master 
has  less  enterprize  than  hers,  to  eat  molasses 
and  to  drink  rum  at  double  price,  while  they 
themselves  have  no  pay.  She  is  met  by  one 
of  our  cruizers  at  sea;  but.  upon  alledging 
that  she  is  going  to  Jamaica,  her  papers  are 
endorsed,  and  she  is  suffered  to  pass. — Thus, 
our  islands  obtain  provisions  and  lumber. — 
"  Well  now,"  says  Jonathan,  "  I  vo«v,  you, 
"  Governor  man,  I  don't  like  to  go  back  just 
"  yet.  I'll  go  to  those  Frenchmen's  coun- 
"  try  with  a  cargo  of  coffee."  In  he  takes 
it,  and  away  he  goes  to  France.  If  he  be 
met  by  one  of  our  cruizers,  he  has  the  pass- 
port of  the  Governor  of  Jamaica  to  show;  if 
he  be  met  by  a  French  cruizer,  I'll  trust  to 
Jonathan's  ingenuity  to  convince  him  that  he 
took  in  his  cargo  at  Martinico;  which  inge- 
nuity will  also  serve  his  turn  when  he  comes 
into  Bourdeaux  or  Havre-de-Grace. — Thus, 
we  make  the  enemy  consume  our  colonid 
produce,  while  we  prevent  neutrals  fron 
carrying  him  any  from  his  own  colonies. — 
And  this  the  Morning  Chronicle  calls  a 
"  relaxation  of  the  Orders  in  Council  sys- 
"  tern,  forced  upon  the  ministers!"  Oh, 
thou  blind  guide  !  Thy  printer's  devil  under- 
stands as  much  of  these  matters  as  thou  dost. 
Well,  but  what  will  Jonathan  do  next  ?  Per- 
haps, by  this  time,  the  embargo  fit  is  off; 
for  he  has  now  been  four  months  from  home; 
and,  if  that  be  the  case,  he  will  laugh  at  the 
Congress  and  the  law.  Perhaps,  though,  the 
fit  is  not  off.  Well,  it  is  little  matter,  ei- 
ther way,  for  he  may  sell  the  "  Fair  Ame- 
rican," or  give  her  away,  his  voyage  having 
cleared  much  more  than  the  worth  of  her. 
But,  Jonathan  will  do  no  such  thing.  From 
France  he  will  clear  out  for  Martinico  again, 
and,  with  the  Governor  of  Jamaica's  pass- 
port, well  let  into  one  of  the  planks  of  the 
brig,  he  will  come  through  our  cruizers  to 
London  or  Liverpool.  There  he  will  take 
in  a  cargo  for  Boston;  his  clearance  will 
carry  him  through  our  fleets  and  cruizers, 
and  he  will  stand  the  chance  of  smuggling  in 
his  cargo.  Once  out  at  sea,  however,  in  the 
first  instance,  he  may  follow  what  course  he 
pleases,  as  long  as  he  takes  care  to  obey  the 
English  proclamations  and  Orders,  in  Comv 
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cil ;  bat)  the  longer  the  embargo  continues, 
the  greater  wilt  be  the  temptation  to  smuggle 
in  cargoes  from  England.  One  lucky  hit 
will,  in  that  case,  make  a  man's  fortune. — 
Even  if  "  futu  e  hostilities,"  that  is  to  say, 
war  wdh  Ameika,  should  break  out,  Jona- 
than may  go  right  back  home  with  his  cof- 
fee nnd  rum  and  molasses,  if  he  chooses ; 
and  thither  he  will  go  too,  when  the  scarci- 
ty becomes  great,  in  spite  of  all  the  acts 
that  the  Congress  are  able  to  pass.  This 
proclamation  is  a  very  wise  measure.  It  is 
calculated  to  meet  the  event  ot  war,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  exactly  suits  this  state  of 
derni-warfare,  in  which,  by  the  folly  of  the 
American  °.  'vernment,  we  are  now  placed 

with   that  country. And  this  is  what  the 

Morning  Chronicle  calls  "  relaxation  of  the 
■'  Order  in  Council  system,  forced  upon  the 
"  ministers!" 

Curates'  Stipend  Bill. 1  have  time 

only  to  say,  that  I  most  heartily  wish  this 
bill  success.  It  was  defeated  by  the  late  mi- 
nistry, who  could  have  had  no  other  object 
in  view,  than  that  of  pleasing  the  owners  of 
livings.  Mr.  Perceval  ha-?  always  been  res- 
pected by  me  on  account  of  this  bill ;  and, 
his  persevering  in  it,  through  all  situations, 
places  him  in  striking  contrast  with  the  apos- 
tate patriots,  to  whom  he  has  been  opposed 
in  politics,  and  who  have,  to  a  man,  broken 
their  promises,  the  moment  they  got  posses- 
sion of  the   power  of  fulfilling  them. 

This,  indeed,  is  a  step  in  the  way  of  real 

reform Some  one  expressed  a  desire  to 

have  two  debates  upon  the  principle  of  this 
bill;  but,  if  there  were  to  be  two  thousand 
speeches,  and  if  all  the  speakers  were  op- 
posed to  it,  they  never  would  make  one  man 
of  sound  sense  believe,  that  it  is  just  towards 
a  parish  to  give  its  clerical  revenues  to  a 
man,  whose  face  it  never  sees,  while  he  who 
really  performs  all  the  duty  that  is  performed 
receives  not  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  a- 
mount  of  the  wages  of  a  journeyman  me- 
chanic. 

Botley,  \Ath  April,  1808. 

PORTUGAL. 

Famine  has  visited  the  wretched  Portn 
guese. — At  the  date  of  the  last  advices,  the 
22d  ult.  hundreds,  it  is  said,  were  lying 
dead  in  the  streets  of  Lisbon.  What,  how- 
ever most  decisively  proves  the  extent  of 
the  evil,  is  this,  that  General  Junot  sent 
out  a  flag  ot  truce  (the  fact  is  without  a 
doubt)  with  a  deputation  to  Sir  Charles  Cot- 
ton, at  the  head  of  which  was  M-  Michael 
Setard,  a  respectable  Portuguese,  to  suppli- 
cate (the  precise  term  used)  the  Admiral  to 
suffer  some  provisions  to  come  into  Lisbon, 
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to  save  the  people  from  perishing.  Though 
Sir  Charles  was  convinced  of  the  reality  of 
the  alledged  scarcity,  yet  he  thought,  it 
seems,  a  compliance  with  such  11  request  be- 
yond his  powers,  and  therefore  dispatched 
the  Coquette  for  precise  instructions. — Va- 
rious letters  have  been  received  descriptive  of 
these  horrors ;  the  following  is  from  one  of 
the  gentlemen  appointed  to  the  deputation, 
and  was  written  before  he  set  off: — "  Lis- 
bon, March  21,  1808. — I  have  only  time 
to  inform  yon  of  my  having  been  authorised, 
with  several  others,  by  this  government,  to 
proceed  to  the  English  fleet,  now  blockading 
our  port,  for  the  purpose  of  prevailing  on 
Admiral  Cotton  to  permit  provisions  to  be 
brought  hither,  as  we  are  absolutely  on  the 
eve  of  a  famine.  Under  these  dreadful  cir- 
cumstances we  rely  on  the  humanity  and  li- 
berality of  a  generous  nation,  arid  we  trust 
that  his  excellency  will  commiserate  the  dis- 
tressed situation  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
devoted  city  and  its  environs,  and  grant  liber- 
ty for  provisions  to  enter  the  port,  otherwise 
we  must  literally  starve,  Should  we  succeed 
in  the  object  of  our  mission,  it  will  revive 
the  drooping  spirits  of  the  people,  and  save 
the  lives  of  thousands  and  ten  of  thousands, 
who  otherwise  must  meet  their  fate  in  the 
worst  and  most  terrible  of  all  deaths — a 
death  from  hunger." 


SPAIN. INSURRECTION. 

Madrid,  19th  March,  nine  o'clock  at 
nirht. — Since  Sunday  the  13th  inst.,  such 
important  events  have  taken  place,  that  the 
hurry  in  which  I  write  will  not  allow  me  to 
arrange  them  in  a  proper  order.  Certain  in- 
telligence having  been  received  of  the  Em- 
peror of  France  coming  here,  it  was  asked 
on  the  part  of  the  King,  and  at  the  request 
of  the  Admiral  (the  Prince  of  Peace),  vhat 
was  the  object  of  his  journey,  and  whither 
his  troops  were  directed  to  march  ? — The 
answer  was,  that  he  came  in  a  peaceable 
manner,  for  the  good  of  the  nation,  and  to 
make  a  Prince  happy.  The  Kinsj,  with  his 
natural  simplicity,  and  with  great  satisfac- 
tion, shewed  this  letter  to  the  Admiral,  who 
being  immediately  aware  of  the  blow  which 
threatened  him,  prepared  to  make  arrange- 
ments to  escape  to  Mexico,  faking  with  him 
the  King,  whom  he  succeeded  in  persuading 
to  follow  him,  apprizing  him  with  what  I  hey 
had  to  fear  from  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor 
and  his  troops  ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  Ad- 
miral lookout  of  the  royal  chest  3(5  millions 
of  rials — In  the  course  of  last  momh,  he 
had  sent  already  6()  millions  to  Corunna, 
which  were  destined  for  Lendon,  where  ho 
has  -10  millions  of  dollars.     On  Wednesday 


he  arrive:!  in  Madrid,  and  withdrew  on 
Sunday,  in  the  evening,  according  to  his 
usual  custom,  to  Aranjuez.  As  soon  as  he 
arrived  there,  he  called  a  meeting  of  the 
council,  in  which  the  flight  of  their  Majes- 
ties were  discussed. — The  following  day 
(Monday),  early  in  the  morning,  the  signa- 
tures of  the  three  principal  persons  were 
collected,  and  when  Cavellero's  turn  came, 
he  said  that  he  did  not  chuse  to  sign,  nor 
should  he  allow  them  to  do  what  they  in- 
tended. The  King  represented  to  him  in  the 
most  earnest  manner  the  danger  in  which 
they  found  themselves ;  the  general  discon- 
tent of  the  people  of  Madrid,  demanded 
his  head  (as  the  Admiral  had  falsely  made 
him  believe).  Caveliero  said  that  there  was 
no  such  thing,  that  all  was  false,  and  that 
he  had  been  deceived. — The  King  imme- 
diately answered — Do  they  deceive  me  ? 
Do  they  betray  me?  Who  is  the  Traitor? 
— Thai  is  the  gentleman,  pointing  to  the 
Admiral,  who  drew  his  sword — The  council 
immediately  broke  up.  The  principal  party, 
consisting  of  Caveilero,  the  Prince,  Altemire 
Fernando  Nunes,  who  they  say  was  wound- 
ed, as  were  most  of  the  Grandees.  This 
happened  at  night:  at  the  noise  the  life 
guards  entered,  and  among  them  the  halbert- 
bearers,  and  soon  afterwards  the  mob.  The 
project,  which  was  for  some  time  only  sus- 
pected, was  ascertained  by  the  orders  given 
to  the  life  guards. — On  the  following  day 
(Monday)  in  the  morning,  the  life  guards 
took  post,  on  the  road  of  Ccanna.  The  hall 
of  the  council  and  the  whole  of  the  palace 
presented  a  scene  of  popular  tumult.  Some 
of  the  guards  cried  out  "  kill  him,"  others 
u  seize  him  !  "  and  some  pointed  thesword 
to  his  breast.  The  Prince  Asturias  clung 
to  the  Admiral,  who  placing  himself  be- 
tween the  troops  with  fixed  bayonets,  fled 
to  his  house,  or  concealed  himself  in  the 
palace,  and  the  queen  to  her  apartment. 
On  Wednesday  in  the  evening,  a  mail  ar- 
rived, with  an  order  for  the  garrison  of  Ma- 
drid to  assemble  and  prepare  to  march.  At 
7  o'clock  at  night,  the  bearers  of  those  orders 
wexit  to  all  the  coffee-houses,  and  wherever 
they  found  officers  or  guards,  directed  them 
to  join  their  corps,  and  through  the  whole 
town  the  carriages  and  horses  were  put  into 
requisition.  The  troops  remained  all  day  in 
their  quarters,  which  none  of  them  were 
on  any  account  permitted  to  leave,  and  much 
fermentation  was  observed  among  the  peo- 
ple. And  it  was  a  matter  of  joy  to  them  to 
go  to  the  house  of  the  Admiral,'  to  see  that 
he  had  no  longer  a  guard  of  hussars.  The 
council  of  Gastille  met  the  same  day,  and 
continued    in   deliberation  from  ten  in  the 
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morning  until  four  in  the  afternoon,,  to  an- 
swer the  two  questions  of  the  King,  whether 
he  should  leave  the  country,  and  whether 
his  people  were  disturbed  :  to  winch  ques- 
tions the  reply  was,  that  he  ought  not  to  leave 
the  country,  nor  would  they  allow  him  to  do 
so.  That  the  people  were  quiet  and  loved  him, 
as  he  might  himself  see,  if  he  would  come  to 
Madrid.  This  and  the  whole  of  the  preceding 
day,  nothing  but  complaints,  clamours,  and 
farewells,  were  heard  in  Aranjuez,  because 
the  king  entertained  the  project  of  departing, 
until  two  in  the  afternoon,  when  a  courier 
aarived  from  Napoleon,  assuring  him  that 
he  came  with  pacific  intentions.  This  intel- 
ligence was  immediately  promulgated,  and 
the  lamentations  were  converted  into  shouts 
of  joy,  congratulations,  and  embraces 
throughout  all  Aranjuez.  The  patriarch  re- 
turned home  full  of  joy,  exclaiming,  "  no- 
thing is  the  matter,  every  thing  is  settled, 
go  and  make  it  public,  let  every  one  know." 
At  half  past  eleven  o'clock  the  same  day, 
live  loaded  waggons  passed  through  Aran- 
juez. Silva  and  Don  Vicente  arrived  and 
brought  the  news,  and  a  courier  dispatched 
by  Cavallero  brought  it  to  government,  with 
a  charge  to  proclaim  as  soon  as  it  should 
reach  Delicias,  "  All  is  settled,  I  am  the 
bearer  of  good  news,  and  of  the  orders  for 
the  troops  to  depart." — At  midnight  all  the 
king's  guards,  the  admiral's  hussars,  the 
volunteers  of  the  state,  and  the  cavalry  with 
loaded  carbines  and  pistols,  and  the  artillery 
with  lighted  matches  were  on  duty. — Yes- 
terday (Thursday),  in  the  morning,  the  an- 
nexed edict  was  posted,  intended  to  unde- 
ceive and  tranquillize  the  people;  but  at  the 
same  time,  it  was  well  known,  that  the  ad- 
miral was  neither  apprehended  nor  disgraced, 
as  had  been  reported.  On  the  contrary,  on 
the  Tuesday,  the  royal  family  breakfasted  at 
his  house,  and  on  the  following  day  he  was 
at  the  palace,  which  grieved  every  body, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Aranjuez  continued 
much  disturbed.  Last  night  the  admiral 
withdrew  from  the  palace  at  eleven  o'clock, 
and  at  one  attempted  to  escape.  The  life 
guards  observed  it,  approached,  and  having 
ascertained  the  fact,  fired  a  pistol,  at  which 
signal  the  rest  of  the  guards  assembled,  and 
a  throng  of  people  endeavoured  to  force  their 
way  through  the  admiral's  hussars  who  sur- 
rounded his  house.  Some  of  the  life  guards 
were  killed,  and  Don  Diego  Godoy  (the 
admiral's  brother),  who  was  at  the  head  of 
his  regiment  of  Spanish  guards,  ordered 
them  to  fire,  but  none  obeyed.  He  repeat- 
ed the  order,  when  the  people,  and  even 
his  own  soldiers  fell  on  him,  fired  at  him, 
beat  him,  and  tied  his  hands  and  feet.    Tha 
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disturbance  became  general,  from  a  belief 
that  the  royal  family  (who  were  in  bed)  in- 
tended to  escape.  Forty  life  guards  set  off  at 
full  speed  after  the  admiral,  who  had  fled, 
and  the'/  succeeded  in  overtaking  him,  when 
they  bound  him,  and  took  him  to  the  palace 
at  two  o'clock  ;  they  came  up  with  him  at 
Ocanua.  The  princess  of  peace  and  her 
daughter  they  caused  to  alight,  put  them  in 
a  coach  drawn  by  the  peasantry,  who  con- 
ducted them  'to  the  palace,  and  delivered 
them  to  the  prince,  who  came  out  to  receive 
them  with  two  candles  in  his  hands. — This 
day,  at  8  in  the  morning,  our  royal  family 
appeared  in  the  balcony  of  the  palace,  to 
thank  the  people.  At  12,  two  decrees 
were  posted  up  in  Madrid,  one  of  which 
addressed  to  the  president  of  the  coun- 
cil,    is     in      substance     as     follows:  

"  The  king,  in  order  to  undeceive  your 
**  lordship  and  the  council,  and  that  the  pub- 
'■  lie  may  be  correctly  informed  of  what 
"  occurred  last  night,  makes  known,  that 
"  in  consequence  of  a  disturbance  between 
"  some  hussars  and  life  guards,  some  mili- 
'•'  tary  and  peasants  assembled  induced  by 
*'  an  erroneous  belief  that  their  majesties 
"  intended  to  leave  the  country,  but  their 
"  majesties  neither  think  of  leaving  the 
"  country,  nor  have  they  ever  thought  for 
"  a  moment  of  withdrawing  themselves 
"  from  the  bosom  of  their  beloved  subjects  ; 
"  that  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  every 
"  thing  was  quiet  in  the  palace,  and  he 
"  directs  the  president  to  make  it;  known, 
"  in  order  that  the  public  may  banish  from 
"  their  minds  all  false  reports,"  &c.  8rc. — 
The  second  decree  recommends  the  public 
to  hold  good  harmony  and  peace  with  the 
French  troops,  who  are  to  pass  through  the 
capital  and  its  environs,  on  their  march  to 
Cadiz. — This  evening,  the  annexed  manu- 
script decree  was  published,  which  levelled 
the  Grand  Colossus  ;  such  is  the  general 
joy  and  satisfaction  of  the  public,  that  I 
doubt  whether  a  general  peace  would  cause 
a  greater  ;  and  we  all  publicly  congratulate 
each  other.  The  public  look  upon  the 
French  without  fear,  without  dread,  and  as 
their  deliverers.  The  privates  will  be  re- 
ceived at  their  quarters,  and  the  officers  at 
the  mansions  and  dwellings  of  the  great. 
Order  is  recommended. — To-morrow  about 
4000  will  enter  the  city — the  following  day 
the  imperial  guard — and  on  Monday  Prince 
Murat.  General  report  says,  that  the  em- 
peror is  detained  by  these  occurrences,  be- 
cause letters  from  Bayonne  and  Yrun  say, 
that  he  arrived  there  on  the  12th,  and  others 
contradict  it.  La  Manche  is  in  a  state  of 
much  confusion,  and  the  people  are  deter- 


mined to  prevent  (he  departure  of  the  roya 
family,  the  intelligence  of  which  had  reach- 
ed that  province. 

DECREES. 

"  Aranjuez,  March  18,  1S08 — As  I  in- 
tend to  command  my  army  and  navy  in 
person,  I  have  thought  proper  to  release 
Don  Manuel  Goddy,  prince  of  the  peace, 
from  the  employs  of  Generalissimo  and 
Admiral,  and  give  him  leave  to  withdraw 
whither  he  pleases.  You  are  herewith 
informed  of  it,  and  will  communicate  it 
to  whom  it  concerns. —  To  Don  Francis 
Gill" 

Madrid  Gazette,  March  IS,  1  SOS. —  His 
majesty  has  been  pleased  to  transmit  the  fol- 
lowing decree  to  his  excellency  Don  Pedro 
Cevallos,  First  Secretary  of  State  : — ■'<  My 
beloved  subjects  !  Your  generous  agita- 
tion in  these  circumstances  is  a  fresh  proof 
of  the  sentiments  of  your  hearts,  and  I, 
who  love  you  as  a  tender  father,  take 
the  earliest  opportunity  to  condole  with 
you  in  the  distressed  situation  in  which 
we  are  placed.  Be  tranquil  ;  know  that 
the  army  of  my  dear  ally,  the  emperor  of 
the  French,  traverses  my  kingdom  with 
ideas  of  friendship  and  peace.  Its  object 
is  to  march  to  the  points  which  are 
threatened  with  the  danger  of  a  descent 
by  the  enemy,  and  the  junction  of  my 
life-guards  has  no  other  object  than  to 
protect  my  person,  and  they  are  not  in- 
tended to  accompany  me  on  a  voyage, 
which  malice  endeavoured  to  represent  as 
necessary.  Surrounded  by  the  unshaken 
loyalty  of  my  armed  subjects;  of  which 
I  have  received  Such  ;.:-  nestionable 
proofs,  what  have  I  to  fear  ?  att'd  should 
any  imperious  necessity  require  it,  couid 
I  doubt  of  the  assistance  which  their  ge- 
nerous bosoms  offered  me  ?  But  no 
such  necessity  will  ever  be  witnessed  by 
my  people. — Spaniards,  allay  your  fears  ; 
conduct  yourselves  as  you  have  hitherto 
done  towards  the  troops  of  the  ally  of 
your  good  kiug.  In  a  few  days  yon  will 
see  peace  and  tranquillity  restored  ;  your 
hearts  and  mine  enjoying  the  happiness 
which  God  bestows  on  me  in  the  bosom 
of  my  family  and  your  love.  Given  in 
my  royal  palace  of  Aranjuez  the  l6th 
March,  1S08. — By  the  King,  A.  D. 
Pedko  Cevallos." 


CHALMERS     ON    NATIONAL  RESOURCES. 

Sir, In  a  work  which  has  lately  ap- 
peared, entitled  "  An  Enquiry  into  the  Ex- 
tent and  Stability  of  National  Resources,"  by 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Chalmers,  I  see  some  of 
yuur  own  favourite  speculations  very  much 
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extended,  and  set  upon  a  footing  different 
from  any  that  has  yet  appeared.  The  train 
of  reasoning  appears  to  me  to  be  most  lumi- 
nous and  convincing,  and  calculated  to  esta- 
blish a  portion  which  must  prove  in  the 
highest  degree  consolatory  in  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  country,  that  the  less 
of  trade  so  far  from  being  a  ground  of  alarm 
or  despondency,  leaves  the  nation  fitter  than 
ever  for  all  the  purposes  of  defence  and  po- 
litical independence.  The  great  principle  of 
his  argument  seems  to  be  founded  upon  the 
manner  in  which  he  conceives  the  popula- 
tion of  a  country  to  be  distributed.  There 
is  first,  an  agricultural  population  employed 
in  providing  food.  There  is  secondly,  ano- 
ther division  of  the  population  employed  in 
labouring  for  the  other  necessaries  of  com- 
mon life.  And  there  is,  lastly,  a  remaining 
division,  whose  only  employment  is  to  admi- 
nister to  the  luxuries  of  the  wealthy,  and  to 
whom  he  gives  the  very  significant   name  of 

the  disposable  population. In    his    first 

chapter,  he  conceives  the  country  to  be  se- 
cluded from  all  foreign  intercourse.  The 
disposable  population  lies  at  the  mercy  of" 
those  who  are  the  proprietors  of  its  mainte- 
nance. They  can  be  withdrawn  from  any 
one  employment  to  any  other.  If  their  em- 
ployers chuse  to  dispense  with  their  services 
in  one  line  of  industry,  they  can  destroy 
their  present  employment,  but  then  they 
can  give  them  the  same  maintenance  as  be- 
fore in  some  other  more  suited  to  the  taste 
or  circumstances  of  the  country.  The  dis- 
posable population  must  accommodate  to  the 
demand  of  those  who  are  vested  with  the 
ability  of  maintaining  them.  If  this  demand 
changes  from  one  species  of  luxury  to  ano- 
ther, tbe  disposable  population  must  of 
course  be  translated  from  one  species  of  ma- 
nufacture to  another.  As  the  demand 
changes  from  luxury  to  defence,  our  original 
proprietors  can  withdraw  their  wealth  from 
the  purchase  of  luxuries  altogether,  and 
make  over  the  price  of  them  in  the  form  of 
a  tax  to  government.  In  this  case,  the  dis- 
posable population  must  be  thrown  loose 
from  their  present  employments,  many  ma- 
nufactures must  be  annihilated,  and  great  ad- 
ditional extent  given  to  every  department  of 
the  government  service.  While  other  wri- 
ters are  perpetually  talking  of  the  extension 
of  manufactures,  this  author  makes  it  out 
that  from  the  ruin  of  the  manufacturing  in- 
terest, we  can  collect  the  means  of  adding 
to  the  power  and  resources  of  the  nation. — 
In  the  second  chapter,  Mr.  Chalmers  dis- 
cusses the  subject  of  foreign  trade.  He 
proves  that  the  disposable  population  em- 
pliyed/m  carrying  on  the  different  operations 


of  foreign  trade,  are  as  completely  under  the 
controul  of  our  inland  consumers  as  the 
manufacturers  for  home  consumption,  and 
that  the  manufacturers  of  our  exported  arti- 
cles deiive  al)  their  maintenance  from  an  an- 
tecedent ability  that  exists  in  the  country. 
This  has  been  most  ably  and  satisfactorily 
proved  by  Mr\  Spence,  in  his  pamphlet  en- 
titled "  Britain  Independent  of  Commerce." 
But  the  argument  derives  new  light  from 
the  peculiar  cast  of  our  author's  speculations. 
Mr.  Spence  insists  principally  on  the  refuge 
which  the  people  discarded  from  foreign 
trade,  would  have  in  the  home  manufactures 
of  the  country.  Mr.  C.'s  mind  seems  to  be 
more  engrossed  with  public  and  national  ob- 
jects, and  insists  chiefly  oil  the  refuge  which 
they  might  have  in  the  extended  branches  of 

the    government    service. In   his   third 

chapter  he  takes  up  the  case  of  a  country 
that  derives  part  of  its  agricultural  prodb.ee 
from  abroad.  He  attempts  to  estimate  the 
increase  which  this  additional  food,  and  ad- 
ditional population  give  to  the  resources  of 
the  country,  and  concludes  that  it  is  beyond 
all  comparison  insignificant,  when  contrasted 
with  the  addition  which  may  be  afforded  by 
an  equal  part  of  our  own  natural  population. 
The  wh#e  population  .subsisted  upon  fo- 
reign grain,  bears  a  very  small  proportion 
indeed  to  the  whole  population  of  the  coun- 
try, and  though  all  intercourse  with  other 
countries  were  suspended,  there  is  enough 
in  the  agricultural  resources  of  Britain,  to 
make  up  instantly  for  the  want  of  importa- 
tion.— The  fourth  chapter  treats  of  profit  and 
capital.  The  income  of  the  manufacturing 
capitalist  is  derived  from  the  ability  of  the 
inland  consumer,  as  well  as  the  maintenance 
of  the  manufacturing  labourer.  Profit  forms 
part  of  the  price  that  is  paid  for  the  article, 
and  though  the  manufactures  of  the  country 
should  be  destroyed  in  consequence  of  some 
new  change  in  the  system  of  affairs,  the  abi- 
lity still  remains  to  uphold  the  labourer  in 
his  former  comfort,  and  the  capitalist  in  his 
former  splendour  and  distinction. — The  fifth 
chapter  treats  of  productive  and  unproduc- 
tive labour.  He  here  attempts  to  expose 
the  futility  of  this  distinction,  and  forest  the 
usefulness  of  every  species  of  labour  upon 
the  usefulness  of  its  ultimate  effects  ;  it  is  of 
no  consequence  whether  the  enjoyment 
which  we  derive  from  any  species  of  labour 
comes  to  us  or  not  through  the  medium  of  a 
tangible  and  marketable  commodity,  it  is 
enough  for  us  that  it  administers  to  our  en- 
joyment. The  question  of  preference  re- 
solves itself  intirely  into  a  question  of  advan- 
tage ;  and  that  species  of  labour  deserves 
to  be  most  encouraged,  which  is  found  to 
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be  most  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  use- 
fulness.    On  this  principle  it  is  quite  ridicu- 
lous to  object  to  the  extension  of  our  military 
system,  on  the  score  of  its  withdrawing  the 
population  of  the  country  from  productive 
to    unproductive    industry.     It    only  with- 
draws the  population  from  the  office   of  ad- 
ministering to  our  luxury,  to  the  office  of  ad- 
ministering to  our  security.    The  enjoyment 
of  security  is   balanced  with  the  enjoyment 
of  luxury  ;    the  one  clearly  outweighs  the 
other,  and  the  question  is  of  course  decided. 
— The  sixth  chapter  treats  of  taxation.     In 
the  principles  of  this  chapter,  he  may  not  be 
supported  by  your  concurrence,   or  that  of 
the  generality  of  your  readers.     The  course 
of  his    speculations  leads  him  to   give  a  de- 
cided preference  to  the  income  tax,  though 
the  modifications  which  he  proposes  serve  to 
palliate,  if  not  to  remove  the  chief  ineonve-  I 
niencies  which  have  been  alledged  against  it.  i 
— The  next  chapter  treats  of  the   effects  of  I 
taxation  on  the  labouring  classes  of  the  com-  I 
munity.     The    author    contends    that    the 
comforts  of  the  peasantry  cannot  be  perma-  ! 
nently  abr.dged   by  taxation,   that   a  virtual  \ 
exemption  from   all   taxes  is  the  necessary  i 
privilege  of  a  labourer's  condition  ;   that  any  \ 
tax  imposed   upon  labourers  is   in  the  long  | 
run   infallibly  made  up  to  them   by  an  ad-  ; 
vance   in  their  wages;  and    that  it  is  there-   : 
fore  unwise  to  hold  out  the  shew  of  oppres-   , 
sion  to  the  lower  orders  of  the  community,  i 
when  every  tax  which  they  appear  to  pay  to 
government,  is  in  fact  paid    by  their  masters 
and  employers.     He   takes   occasion   when 
upon    this  subject  to  enter  iuto  considerable 
length  on  the  compulsory  service  of  govern- 
ment ;  and   exposes  in  the  strongest  terms 
its  cruelty,  its  impolicy,  and  its  injustice.— 
His   last    chapter   is   employed    in   clearing 
away  a  number  of  difficulties  and  objections; 
and  in  his  conclusion,  he  applies  the  princi- 
ples of  his  performance  to  the  question  of 
peace-or  war ;  he  attempts  to  ascertain  how 
long  a  country  may  be  able  to  maintain  a 
warlike  system,  and  what  is  the  limit  of  its 
exertions ;  and  arrives  at  this  consolatory  re- 
sult, that  the  country  was  never  at  so  great  a 
distance  from  the  limit  of  its  exertions  as  at 
this  moment,   and  never  so  prepared  to  em- 
bark in  a  war  unexampled  in  its  magnitude, 

and   indefinite   in   its    duration. 1    am, 

&c— W. 


mr.  Wakefield's  2d.  letter. 
Sir,—- — Upon  the  data,  which  I  think  I 
have  pretly  well  established  in  my  former 
letter,  I  will  now  proceed  to  consider, — 
First,  Whether  there  exist  at  this  moment 
any  circumstances  which  as  opposed  to  the 
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fact,  of  our  being  a  largely  importing  coun- 
try, have  a  tendency  to  counterbalance  the 
evil,  and  in  any  degree  to  secure  us  from 
those  dangers  to  which  I  fear  we  are  ex- 
posed.— Secondly,  I  will  endeavour  to  trace- 
out  the  cause  or  causes  of  our  present  situa- 
tion, after  which  will  arise  the  consideration, 
whether  there  exists  a  possibility  of  avoiding 
those  dreadful  consequences,   with  which  I 

think  we  are   threatened. Could    it    be 

shewn,  that  we  export  provisions  to  an  equal 
extent  with  our  import  of  them,  this  would 
be  one  fact,  counterbalanced  by  another; 
and  one,  not  only  consolatory,  but  perfectly 
satisfactory.  The  returns  from  the  Custom- 
house, however,  prove  the  contrary. It  is 

with  pleasure,  then,  that  I  recollect,  there 
does  exist  a  resource  of  which  the  legislature 
might  avail  itself  at  a  moment  of  dearth,  fa- 
mine, or  any  other  extreme  emergency  ;  one 
which  1  am  aware,  should  onlv  be  resorted 
to,  with  the  greatest  reluctance  and  caution  ; 
one  that  ought  to  remain  unreduced  and 
unimpaired,  until  the  last  moment,  until  the 
most  dire  and  fearful  necessity  should  call 
for  its  being  expended  or  in  any  way  dimi- 
nished.— Alarmed  as  I  am,  for  the  reasons  I 
stated  to  you  in  my  former  letter,  I  rejoice 
that  we  do  possess  a  large  and  available  grain- 
ery,  that  there  isa  consumption  of  corn,  not 
strictly  necessary  to  the  existence  of  man  ; 
and  to  which,  in  a  season  of  scarcity  we 
could  have  recourse.  I  advert  to  the  corn 
consumed  by  the  distilleries,  by  the  brewe- 
ries, and  by  horses  used  only  for  pleasure.  If 
ever  the  necessity  should  arise  of  making  use 
of  this  resource  to  apply  this  luxuriant  con* 
sumption  of  corn,  for  the  necessary  suste- 
nance of  man,  it  should  be  recollected,  that 
it  will  be  followed  by  the  discouragement  of 
the  farmer.  Vv^hat  can  be  a  greater  discou- 
ragement than  the  depriving  him  of  such 
markets,  as  the  distilleries,  the  breweries, 
and  the  maintainence  of  pleasure  horses.— 
This  discouragement  will  not  be  felt  at  the 
moment,  but  the  evil  consequences  of  it  will 
be  permanent,  the  fear  of  bad  prices,  and 
inadequate  returns  for  his  labour  and  capital, 
once  excited  in  the  mind  of  the  farmer,  will 
relax,  if  not  destroy  the  spirit  and  life  of  en- 
terprize  and  exertion  ;  it  will  cause  him  to 
lessen  the  sums  he  had  been  accustomed  :» 
spend  in  agricultural  improvement;  he  will 
manure  less ;  he  will  be  tempted  to  lay 
down  his  lands  in  haste,  and,  therefore,  in 
an  extremely  bad  state. — These  evils  will  be 
continued  ones  :  they  are  such  as  the  legis- 
lature should  never  create,  but  when  driven 
by  the  necessity  of  averting  the  pressure  of 
an  evil,  so  great  and  so  dreadful,  as  famine. 
The  demand  which  a   farmer  has  for  corn. 
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by  reason  cf  the  distilleries,   the  breweries, 
pnd  horses  kept   for   pleasure,     fortunately 
counteracts  the  ruinous  effects  of  the  impor- 
tation of  com.     It  has  been  thought,  by  al- 
most every  one  a  matter  of  great  wisdom,  to 
annually  purchase,    or,   to  speak   more  cor- 
rectly, to  lay  up  an  income,  under  the  name 
of  a   Sinking  Fund,  which  supports  the  na- 
tional   credit,     by   means   of    its    reaction, 
against  the    millions  which    are  yearly  bor- 
rowed, and  added  to   the  national  debt.     If 
this  is  a  wise  measure   in  finance,    must  not 
the  same  policy  be  good  in  regard  to  human 
sustenance.     We  import  a  given  quantity  of 
provisions,  this  is  bad  enough  in  every  sense 
for  the  country.     In  the  grain  consumed  (as 
I  have  already  described)  in   the  distilleries, 
8cc.  we  have  a  consumption  within  ourselves 
which  we  can    stop,  and  make  as  much  use 
of  as  if  corn  was  laid  up  in  a  grainery.    This 
is  the  only  counteraction,  of  which  I  know, 
against  the  importation  of  corn  ;  a  counter- 
action of  the  utmost  importance,  and  in  as 
much  as  the  proportion   which  this  internal 
superfluous  consumption  bears  to  our  import 
of  grain,  is  larger  than  the  proportion  which 
the  sinking  fund  bears  towards   the  national 
debt,  so  much    more  important,  and  greater 
is  the  security  of  the  country.     I  consider 
this  as  a  comparison   of  which  use  may  be 
fairly  made.     But,   Sir,    I  cannot  leave  this 
part  of  the    subject,  without  stating  in  the 
strongest  terms  the  danger  there  would  be  to 
the  country,    by  the  most  trifling  admission 
of  any  thing  leading  to  the  conclusion,  that 
any  but   the   people   of  England  should  be 
permitted  to  consume,   much  less  to  expend 
the  contents  of  this  national    grainery  ;   this 
resource  so  truly  the  property  of  the  public, 
who  have  made  it  so,  by  exciting  the  British 
farmer  to  create  this  produce  by  the  encou- 
ragement wdiich  this   profitable  market  has 
held  out  to  him,  in  consequence  of  which  lie 
can  supply  the    public  with  food,   at  a  price 
attainable  by  ail  classes  of  thevcommuni'.y. 
The  instant  the  farmer  shall  be  deprived  of 
the   demand    created  by  the  distilleries,  Sec. 
the  corn  wdiich  he   has  raised  for  the  of  pur- 
poses, will  be  thrown  on  the  market  ru  she- 
man   sustenance  ;   then  the  fall  of  price  will 
depress   his  enterprize,    and  damp  his  exer- 
tion.    The   necessary   consequence  will,  bej 
that  his  produce   will  shrink  in  proportion, 
will  lessen   as  jus   prospects   are  darkened. 
This  would  be  the  case,   even    if  the  people 
of  England  themselves  wanted,  and  urged  by 
necessity  availed  themselves. of  this  resource. 
Should  then  any  body  of  men,   either  in  or 
put  of  the  kingdom  be  permitted  to  glut  and 
ruin  the  market  of  the  British    farmer,  for 
\  urposes  of  convenience  or  profit  ?  Shall  we 


for  a  moment  think  of  thus  discouraging  our 
agriculture  for  the  sake   of  any  colonial  ad- 
vantage whatever  r  Shall  we  permit  the  co- 
lonies to  say  to  the  distiller,  and  the  brewer, 
&c,  you  shall  no  longer  consume  the  produce 
of  the  British  soil  ;   but,  instead  thereof,  you 
shall  consume   the   produce  of  our    planta- 
tions';  you  shall  enliven  our  enterprize  and 
augment   our  gains;   though  at  the  expence 
of  the  mother  country,  and  at  the  hazard  of 
her  suffering  from  scarcity,   dearth,  or  even 
famine.     This  would    be  nothing  less  than 
giving  a  preference  to  present  gain,  over  fu- 
ture wealth,  prosperity,   and  safety.     How- 
ever consolatory  to    the   public  may   be  the 
knowledge  of  this  resource,  which  is  a  coun- 
terbalance to  the  importation    of   corn,   it  is 
accompanied  with  an  anxious   conviction  of 
the  urgency  and  necessity  of  preserving  and 
securing  this  resource,  with  the  utmost  jea- 
lousy and  caution.     It  is   a  fund  of  subsist- 
ence, of  which  the  country  will  never  avail 
itself,  but  with  the  greatest  circumspection 
and  reluctance,   and  only  on  the  utmost  ne- 
cessity.    The  possession  of  this  fund  is  not 
to  be  put   into   comparison  with   any  other 
public  possession  whatever  ;  and  the  greater 
the  danger  arising  from  an  importation  of 
subsistence,  the  greater  necessity  of  watching 
over,    and    augmenting  this  only  source  of 
reaction.     This  argument   I    make    use  of, 
upon   the  single  ground  of  feeding  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  United   Kingdom.     But,  if  I 
proceed,   and  consider  this  ruinous  importa- 
tion, and  the  possession  of  this  resource,  as 
they  affect   the  wealth,  the  revenue,  and  the 
trade  of  the   kingdom,   every   argument  is 
strengthened,  every  circumstance  is  rendered 
more  impressive  and  conclusive. — Recollect- 
ing the  millions  of  British  money,,  paid  in 
the  course  of  the  last  fifty  years  to  foreign 
farmers;  and  feeling  that  the   same  produce 
might  have    been   procured  at  home  by  ex- 
pending these  millions  in  .England  ;   I  de- 
precate the  system  which  has  been  pursued, 
and  I  call  for  the  consideration  of  the  public 
oti  this  subject;   not  alone,   upon  the  ground 
of  necessity,  but  upon  that  of  policy  also,  to 
guard  against  a  system  which  if  continued, 
will  first   impoverish,   and    then    starve  the 

country. In  another  letter  I  will  resume 

the  subject  of  my  first  to  you. — And  am, 
Sir,  yours,  Ice. — Edward  Wakefield. — 
March  24,  1803. 


CORN    IMPORTATIONS. 

Sir, The  letter  of  Mr.  Edward  Wake- 
field, which  appeared  in  your  last  Register, 
treats  of  a  subject  of  such  extreme  impor- 
tance, that  it  seems  almost  to  be  a  duty  in- 
cumbent upon  every  one,  who  differs  trom 
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him  in  opinion,  to  deliver  his  sentiments.  If 
the  observations  I  am  about  to  otter  are,  in 
your  judgment,  worthy  of  notice,  you  will 
perhaps  favour  me  by  inserting  them,  when 
you  find  it  convenient  to  do  so.  You  will, 
doubtless,  have  perceived  that  the  whole 
force  of  Mr.  W.'s  arguments  depends  upon  a 
certain  account  of  exports  and  imports  with 
which  he  has  furnished  us,  and  which,  I  will 
take  for  granted  is  correct.  Bat,  Sir,  as  he 
p.'rbfesses  "  to  argue,  not  for  the  vanity  of  vic- 
tory," but  "  to  discover  truths,  important  to 
the  best,  interests  of  our  country,"  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  conceive  why  he  should  have  taken 
into  consideration  our  exports  from  1//7  to 
180-1  only,  which  year,  1  believe,  is  not  in- 
cluded, whereas  in  considering  our  imports, 
he  is  very  particular  in  giving  us  "  the  enor- 
mous quantity"  imported  from  1800  to  1800. 
In  ihe  former  part  of  his  letter  he  expressly 
mentions  the  years  18'JO  and  1801  as  years 
of  dearth,  and  I  am  surprised  that  this  cir- 
cumstance should  not  have  appeared  to  him 
a  sufficient  reason  for  exporting  so  small  a 
quantity  as  5,400  qrs.  during  those  and  the 
two  following  years.  If  his  list  of  exports 
had  extended  to  the  present  time,  it  is  very 
probable  his  alarms  might  have  abated,  and 
have  ceased  to  produce  uneasiness  in  others, 
which,  at  this  time,  is  certainly  desirable  ; 
when  clamours  and  disaffection  are  attempt- 
ed to  be  raised  in  different  parts  of  the  king- 
kom,  which  his  statemen'  has  undoubtedly  a 
tendency  to  increase.  The  surest  way  of 
coming  to  a  just  conclusion  on  this  subject, 
appears  to  me  lobe  this-,  viz.  to  ascertain 
the  average  quantity  of  wheat  produced  in 
the  c  >unt'ry  one  year  with  another  ;  which 
may  be  done,  I  conceive  thus  :  It  is  gene- 
rally allowed  that  there  are  50  millions  of 
acres  of  land  in  a  state  of  cultivation,  one 
half  of  which,  from  the  general  mode  of 
agriculture  which  is  adopted,  are  arable. 
Now,  S.ir,  of  this  half,  again,  I  presume,  it 
will  be  readily  granted  me  that  one  fourth 
part  (I  might  say  one  third)  is  employed  in 
the  grc.wth  of  wheat.  If  I  am  correct  so  far, 
we  have,  every  autumn,  about  6  millions  of 
acres  of  wheat  to  reap,  and,  reckoning  two 
qrs.  only  on  each  acre,  we  gather  into  our 
barns  the  "  enormous  quantity  of  12  millions 
of  qrs."  Mr.  Wakefield  supposes,  that  the 
portion  of  the  population  in  Great  Britain, 
which  is  supported  upon  wheat,  cannot  ex- 
ceed 8  millions  ;  and,  he  adds,  is  seldom 
more  than  7-  You  suppose  them  to  be  11 
millions.  In  the  former  case,  if  it  be  true, 
that  on  an  average  one  individual  with  ano- 
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ther  who  eats  wheaten  bread,  consumes  a 
qnarter  of  wheat  a  year,  we  shall  have  4 
millions;  in  the  latter  one  million  to  spare. 
I  do  not  take  upon  me  to  assert  that  I  am 
exact  as  to  the  number  of  acres  employed  in 
the  growth  of -wheat,  but  lam  very  near  the 
mark.  At  any  rate  the  number  of  acres  may 
be  easily  known,  and  pursuing  the  same 
mode,   as    I    have  done   here,    the   average 

quantity  of  wheat  may  be  also  known.. • 

The  present  low  price  is  a  sure  proof  that 
there  is  a  great  abundance  in  the  country. 
And  I  should  be  glad  to  know  the  quantities 
exported  and  imported  during  the  last  two 
years.  Perhaps,  Mr.  Wakefield  may  inform 
us  — I  am,  Sir,  ike. — D  H. 


AMERICAN     STATES. 

Sir,- It  was  not  my  intention  to  trou- 
ble you  or  the  public  with  any  reply  to  the 
remarks  you  were  pleased  to  make  on  my 
former  letters,,  in  your  Register  of  20'tb. 
March,  for  as  you  pretty  nearly  gave  up  the 
point,  as  to  the  premiums  of  insurance,  and 
the  whole  course  of  your  observations  re- 
specting America  proved,  that  you  really  do 
feel  towards  the  United  States,  all  the  re- 
sentment that  1  had  heard  attributed  to  you  ; 
it  seemed  to  me  not  very  important,  to  the 
practical  result,  whether  you  had  used  the 
exact  words,  I  was  assured  you  did,  and  I 
am  too  little  of  a  partisan,  and  too  little  ac- 
customed to  political  controversy,  to  be  dis- 
posed to  continue  the  strife.  — But  the  letter 
in  your  Register  of  the  pth  Inst,  under  the 
signature  I  ,  contains  insinuations  respecting 
my  motives  and  arguments,  of  too  malignant 
a  nature  to  be  suffered  to  remain  unanswer- 
ed. I  am  told  that  it  would  be  to  libel  my 
feelings  and  principles,  were  he  to  designate 
me  as  a  British  American  Merchant,  and 
that  I  am  the  prejudiced  advocate  of  Ameri- 
ca and  Fiance.  If  such  is  to  be  the  language 
held  towards  an  individual,  who  feels  power- 
fully conscious  that  his  motives  are  pure  and 
upright,  even  if  his  opinions  are  mistaken  ; 
if  every  man,  who  doubts  the  wisdom  or  the 
equity  of  the  decisions  of  the  reigning  mi- 
nistry, is  to  be  branded  as  a  traitor  to  his 
country,  and  a  retainer  of  the  enemy;  then, 
indeed,  is  the  liberty  of  the  press  a  mockery, 
then  is  that  best  part  of  our  constitution,  the 
force  of  public  opinion,  a  perfect  nullity,  for 
no  honest  man  can  canvas  the  justice,  or  the 
policy  of  our  political  conduct  towards  fo- 
reign nations,  without  incurring  the  odium 
of  being  represented  as  a  traitor.     But,  I  re. 
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pel  your  correspondent's  insinuations  with 
disdain  !  I  am,  Sir,  an  English  American 
merchant,  which,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  is 
more  than  he  can  say  for  himself.  I  love 
my  country  better  than  I  love  my  own  inte- 
rest ;  I  have  children,  who  must  stand  or 
fall  by  my  country;  and  it  is  only  because, 
I  have  believed  her  to  be  doing  an  injustice 
to  America,  which  1  also  believed,  and  still 
believe,  was  sought  to  be  justified  on  grounds 
of  misrepresentation  5  and,  furthermore, 
because  I  believed  our  interests  as  a  nation 
would  suffer  by  that  injustice,  that  I  endea- 
voured to  set  you  right  on  some  points, 
which  appeared  to  me  to  have  a  bearing  on 
the  subject.  7  hese  were  my  only  motives, 
and  I  own  that  I  feel  somewhat  indignant  at 
the  foul  and  base  insinuations,  which  your 
correspondent  I.  has  thrown  out  respecting 
me. — My  object  was  truth,  and  as  I  zm  con- 
vinced by  I.'s  letter,  that  I  have  been  mis- 
taken in  saying  that  "  the  premiums  through 
"  the  year  1807,  up  to  the  news  of  the  af- 
"  fair  of  the  Chesapeake,  were  at  peace 
"  rates;"  it  is  my  duty  thus  publicly  to  ad- 
mit my  mistake;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it 
is  fair  I  should  be  allowed  to  explain  how  I 
fell  into  it.  After  all,  it  is  little  more  than 
the  mistake  of  a  month,  and  does  not  affect 
the  argument  ;  and  your  correspondent 
should  be  careful  not  to  fall  himself  into 
mistakes,  whilst  he  accuses  me  of  them. 
Yet,  he  says,  (p.  566)  that  we  heard  of  the 
Berlin  Decree  about  the  latter  end  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1807,  when  I  have  before  me  a  Lon- 
don newspaper  of  December  9,  180(5,  giving 
the  decree  at  full  length.  This  gentleman 
has  thus  made  no  small  mistake  in  point  of 
time  also;  but,  as  I  have  no  doubt  he 
meant  to  quote  correctly  from  his  memo- 
ry, I  accuse  him  not  of -intentional  misrepre- 
sentation, and  I  only  ask  the  same  civility 
for  myself. — The  fact  is.  (as  I  have  now  as- 
certained) the  virtual  suspension  of  that  de- 
cree as  to  the  Americans,  (I  mean  DecreYs 
Letter)  was  known  heie  in  the  latter  end  of 
January,  ISO/.  Speaking  from  memory,  I 
had  supposed,  when  I  wrote  you  my  first 
letter,  that  this  was  known  here  the  end  of 
December,  1806 ;  and  recollecting,  that  in 
a  few  days  afterwards,  premiums  did  fall  to 
their  usual  rates,  I  inadvertently  used  the 
words  "  through  the  year  ISO/,"  instead  of 
*(  from  the  news  of  DecrcYs  letter  to  that 
of  the  affair  of  the  Chesapeake." — The  pre- 
miums your  correspondent  I.  quotes,  are  as- 
suredly higher  than  peace  premiums,  though 
not  greatly  so,  when  allowance  is  made  for  the 
st  son  of  ihe'year,  and  the  various  quality  of 
i  which  constantly  affect  the  premium. 
!  -.     "  irrfirm'ation    of    this    opinion,    I   lind 
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amongst  our  policies  one  of  the  30th  Jan. 
180/,  from  Virginia  to  London  at  4  guineas, 
which  considering  the  season  of  the  year,  is 
so  very  little  above  the  peace  premium,  that 
it  is  clear  the  alaim  was  fast  subsiding;  and 
I  think  it  will  turn  out,  that  the  insurance 
effected  by  I.  in  February,  was  very  earhj  in 
that  month.  His  remark,  that  premiums 
kept  up  in  v\merica  till  April,  is,  I  doubt, 
not  true;  but  is  only  the  obvious  conse- 
quence of  the  length  of  time  required  to 
convey  intelligence  across  the  Atlantic. 
Your  cor.espondent  has  recapitulated  his  ar- 
guments,  suffer   me    briefly   to  recapitulate 

my  facts. The  Berlin  Decree,  was  known 

here  in  December  1S0Q.  It  was  known 
here  in  January  1807,  that  the  American 
Minister  at  Paris,  has  protested  against  the 
decree,  as  affecting  American  commerce, 
had  been  assured  it  should  not  be  molested. 
Premiums  of  insurance,  which  unquestion- 
ably rose  here  greatly  in  this  interval,  fell 
very  shortly  after  DecreYs  letter  was  heard 
of,  to  peace  rates,  and  so  continued  till  Ju- 
ly, when  the  affair  of  the  Chesapeake  was 

known. The  insidious  questions  put  to 

Buonaparte  by  the  French  prize  court,  and 
his  answers  to  which  overturned  Decres's  as- 
surances, were  not  put  till  September,  were 
certainly  not  known  here  till  October,  if 
even  before  November  ;  but  I  cannot  speak 
with  absolute  certainty  to  this  point ;  the 
material  thing  is,  that  our  Orders  in  Council 
were  issued,  before  it  was  possible  to  know 
whether  America  would  protest  against  the 
enforcement  of  the  Berlin  Decree  or  not.  I 
think  this  is  a  fair  summary  of  facts,  and  if 
it  be  admitted  to  be  so,  I  think  I  have  proved 
my  former  assertions  to  be  essentially  true. — 
Had  we  not  issued  these  Orders  in  Council, 
I  think  America  had  now  been  at  war  with 
France,  li7,  therefore,  to  wish  we  had  net 
issued  them,  be  an  offence  to  my  beloved 
country,  I  am  indeed,  "  the  most  offending 
man  alive." — On  the  extracts  of  letters  from 
the  continent  produced  by  your  correspon- 
dent I  ,  I  will  only  remark,  that  they  all 
speak  in  general  terms,  without  naming 
place,  or  drip;  and,  further,  that  I  have 
never  been  able  to  learn  distinctly,  that  any 
ship  had  actually  been  condemned  in  France. 
Spain,  or  Holland,  previous  to  our  Orders  in 
Council.  I  stated  a  ship  by  name,  that  had 
been  distinctly  released  after  capture  and 
trial,  which  is  rather  more  to  the  point  ;  and 
I  seriously  do  not  think  there  is  any  authen- 
tic advice  in  Loud  11,  of  an  actual  condem- 
nation up  to  the  period  I  have  mentioned. — 
1  have  now  done  with  your  correspondent, 
and  will  take  the  liberty  to  say  one  word  to 
you  in  reply  to  your  question,  in  page  4QI, 
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"  Do  yon  advise  ministers  to  give  up  to  Mr. 
"  Jefferson,  the  right  of  search  for  seamen?" 
I  do  not ;  but  to  abandon  a  right,  and  to 
exercise  it  without  wrong,  are  two  different 
matters.  If  the  Americans  insist  on  the 
unqualified  abandonment,  I  Fully  agree,  that 
we  are  bound  to  refuse  it  ;  bat,  I  have  un- 
derstood distinctly,  that  all  they  desire,  is  to 
have  this  search' .so  exercised,  as  to  avoid  the 
many  acts  of  oppression,  which  they  say  are 
committed  under  its  colour.  If  I  state  this 
incorrectly,  it  is  not  from  a  desire  to  mis- 
lead ;   but,  because  I  think  it  to  be  the  truth. 

1  am,  Sir,  your    humble,  servant, — An 

American  Merchant  — Njiu Broad-street, 
April  11,  18  OS. 

AMERICAN    STATES. 

Sir, 1  have  read  with  a  considerable 

degree  of  attention,  all  the  articles  that  have 
appeared  in  your  Register  on  the  subject  of 
America,  during  the  last  six  months.'  Had 
your  exertions  in  the  cause,  and  for  the  ho-- 
nour  of  your  native  country,  been  confined 
to  this  one  point,  you  would  even  then  have 
been  intitled  to  the  thanks  of  every  honest 
and  dispassionate  man  ;  but,  as  your  merito- 
rious labours  on  this  subject,  form  but  a  very 
small  part  of  your  works,  this  nation,  in  my 
opinion,  owes  you  a  debt  of  gratitude  very 
rarely  due  to  the  conduct  of  an  individual. 
In  describing  the  frauds  of  American  debt- 
ors, and  the  obvious  bias  which  such  men  as 
the  Bnrings  have  to  sacrifice  national  honour 
to  private  interest,  you  have  made  out  a  very 
strong  case  in  support  Of  your  arguments 
against  commerce,  though  perhaps  you  carry 
your  doctrines  a  little  too  far.  I  think  com- 
merce has  become  a  curse  to  this  country, 
from  having  been  carried  to  too  great  an  ex- 
tent, to  the  prejudice  of  the  more  important 
interests  of  society ;  but  such  is  the  force  of 
early  impressions,  and  perhaps,  you  will  say, 
prejudices,  that  though  totally  unconnected 
with  trade  myself,  I  cannot  go  quite  as  far  as' 
you  do  in  reprobating  it ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  confess  that  every  year's  experience  di- 
minishes my  estimation  of  its  importance. 
We  live  in  extraordinary  times,  Mr.  Cob- 
bett,  so  I  am  not  much  surprised  to  find  the 
philanthropic  Mr.  Roscoe,  indirectly  advoca- 
ting the  cause  of  France  ;  or,  rather  of  Buo- 
naparte ;  and  Mr.  Alexander  Baring  more 
openly  acting  as  the  advocate  of  America. 
This  man  has  the  effrontery  to  defend  and 
plead  for  the  Americans,  telling  us  too,  that 
they  are  naturally  inclined  to  the  side  of 
France,  as  long  as  she  is  inferior  to  us  at  sea. 
Has  commeice  so  far  stnpified  the  under- 
standing, or  rorrupted  the  piinciples  of  this 
politico-mercantile  gentleman,  that  he  brings  j 
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forward  the  friendly  disposition  of  America 
towards  France,  as  a  reason  that  we  should 
concede  and  truckle  to  his  Transatlantic 
friends  ?  He  shews  the  cloven  foot  more 
plainly  than  A.  B.  of  the  Morning  Chroni- 
cle. He  is  not  a  man  to  be  listened  to  oa 
this  subject,  on  which  self  interest  must  na- 
turally incline  him  to  deprecate  a  war  with 
"  the  virtuous  young  republic,"  to  the  go- 
vernment of  which  he  has,  perhaps,  lent  his 
money.  Few  amongst  us — who  are  BritonS 
at  heart  as  well  as  by  birth,  who  have  not 
placed  our  money  in  the  American  funds, 
who  have  resolved  to  stand  by  our  country  to 
the  last,  who  nerer  basely  console  ourselves 
with  the  idea  that  should  the  worst  happen, 
we  can  then,  deserting  our  native  land,  fly 
to  America  where  we  had  previously  in- 
sured our  welcome  ; — few  of  us  I  say,  shall 
feel  any  regret  should  Mr.  Alexander  Ba- 
ring, or  even  should  the.  late  Lord  High 
Chancellor  Baron  Erskine,  of  Clackmannan, 
know  from  sad  experience  the  perfidy  of 
American  debtors.  I  think  it  would  be  at- 
tended with  good  effect,  Mr.  Cobbett,  if  you 
were  to  consolidate  what  has  lately  appeared 
in  your  Weekly  Register  on  the  subject  of 
America,  into  a  small  pamphlet.  You  have 
displayed  much  acute  reasoning,  and  ad- 
vanced many  stubborn  facts,  which  might 
by  this  means  be  more  generally  diffused 
throughout  the  kingdom  than  they  perhaps 
are  at  present,  as  many  people,  from  the  al- 
most universal  interest  taken  in  the  subject, 
would  read  the  pamphlet  who  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  numbers  of  the 
Register,  in  which  the  conduct  of  America 
has  been  so  abiy  discussed.  By  inserting 
this  in  some  future  Number  you  will  oblige, 

Yours,   Sec. — Algernon. — March  21, 

1S0S> 

AMERICAN    PETITIONS. 

Sjr, When  Mr.  Baring  and  his  peti- 
tioning junto,  exclaimed  so  loudly  against 
the  intrusion  of  clerks  into  the  meeting  of 
American  merchants,  I  .guessed  (well  know- 
ing the  character  of  the  faction)  that  we 
should  find,  on  inquiry,  that  a  large  number 
of  their  supporters  at  the  meeting  were  o 
that  description  \  but,  I  did  not  suppose  they 
would  have  pushed  impudence  and  inconsis- 
tency so  iar,  as  to  have  permitted  those  very 
clerks  to  have  signed  the  petition  presented, 
as  the  petition  of  merchants.  Yet,  Sir,  one 
of  the  first  names  affixed  to  the  patriotic  pe- 
tition from  London  (patriotic,  indeed,  if,  as 
reported,  it  is  signed  chiefly  by  Americans) 
is  that  s-f  one  Pnlmer,  who  though  a  peti- 
tioner, and  of  course  incapable  bylaw  of 
giving  evidence  in  his  own  cause,  wag  one  ©f 
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^he  principal  witnesses  called  by  "  Council- 
lor Brougham"  to  bear  testimony  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  of  the  fatal  effects  of 
the  Orders  in  Council. — On  the  cross  exa- 
mination, by  the  Hou-e,  of  this  important 
person,  he  was  obliged  to  confess  thai  he 
was  "  the  agent,  or,  ifyou  please,  the  clerk 
of  Guest  and  Co.  ;"  that  he  had  signed  the 
requisition  for  the  meeting  at  the  London 
Tavern,  in  the  name  of  his  employers,  with- 
out their  knowledge  ;  but,  that  he  had  very 
cautiously  subscribed  the  petition  with  his 
own.  When  a  member  of  the  house  (Mr. 
Croker)  naturally  enough,  one  should  think, 
wished  to  inquire  by  what  right,  or  in  what 
character,  this  clerk  had  put  himself  so  for- 
ward before  the  borne  and  the  country  as  a 
merchant,  the  whole  party  took  alarm  3  Mr. 
Citizen  Baring,  my  Lord  Temple,  and  even 
Mr.  Bragge  Bathurst  (Mr.  Vansittart  sat  just 
behind  him)  thought  such  an  inquiry  unne- 
cessary and  even  injurious:  "  Palmer,"  they 
alledged,  "  had  signed  the  petition,  and  that 
should  content  the  house."  Mr. Croker  and 
Mr.  Pole  Carew,  thought  that  "  in  forming 
an  estimate  of  the  weight  and  respectability 
of  a  petition,  the  weight  and  respectability  of 
the  petitioners  were  no  bad  ingredients,  and 
that  in  considering  what  regard  was  due  to 
evidence,  it  was  not  quite  superfluous  to  be 
satisfied  of  the  veracity,  experience,  and 
character  of  the  witness."  Then  came  Sir 
John  Newport,  referring  to  the  petition,  and 
discovering  that  it  was  entitled  the  petition 
of  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  others, 
and  that  though  it  might  appear  that  this 
clerk  was  neither  merchant  or  manufactu- 
rer, it  could  not  be  denied  that  he  was  one 
of  the  others!!!  Oh  rare  Sir  John!  So 
anxious,  however,  were  the  party  to  uphold 
Mr.  Palmer,  that  undeterred  by  Sir  John's 
defence,  they  divided  the  house,  and  on  the 
house  deciding  that  the  inquiry  should  pro- 
ceed, they  were  put  to  the  open  shame  of 
having  one  of  their  chief  requisitors',  peti- 
tioners and  witnesses,  proved  to  he  no  more 
than  a  clerk,  who  sometimes  signed  one 
name,  sometimes  another,  and  whose  con- 
nexion with  America  was  neither  more  or 
less  than  that  the  house  at  whose  desks  he 
wrote  were  concerned  in  the  American  trade, 
and  that  "  he  himself  had  some  little  mat- 
ters of  money  due  to  him  from  persons  of 

that  country  !  !  !" Now,  Sir,    one  little 

word  as  to  the  Manchester  Petition,  I  ob- 
serve that  out  of  the  15  or  30  signatures, 
there  are  7  in  the  name  of  Phillips  5  I  ob- 
serve also,  that  one  of  the  witnesses  is  called 
Phillips;  I  should  be  glad  to  know,  whether 
there  are  7  separate  firms  of  the  name  of 
Phillips  in  Manchester;    or,  whether  one 
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firm,  instead  of  signing  Phillips  and  Sons  (or 
whatever  its  title  may  be)  has  split  itself  into 
7  signatures,  judiciously  intermixed  with  the 
other  names:  this  is  a  piece  of  candour 
which  one  might  well  expect  from  the  fel- 
low labourer  of  Palmer,  alias  Guest  and  Co. 
Merchant,  alias  Agent,  alias  Clerk,  alias 
something  or  other  — Before  I  conclude,  al- 
low me  to  furnish  you  with  an  epitome  of 
the  evidence  already  collected  at  the  bar  of 
the  house,  which  I  trust  will   have  the  same 

effect  in  the  country  that  it  had   there. ■ 

Q.  What  has  occasioned  the  interruption  of 
our  trade  wiih  America  ? — A.  The  Orders  in 
Council. — Q  Do  you  not  attribute  this  in- 
terruption partly  to  the  non-importation  act, 
to  the  non  ratification  of  the  treaty,  and  to 
the  American  embargo? — A.  I  attribute  it 
to  the  Orders  in  Council. — Q.  Does  the  dif- 
ficulty of  importing  into  America  arise  from 
their  non  importation  act,  which  prohibits 
that  trade,   or    from   our  Orders  in  Council 

which  permit  it  ? A.  From  the  Orders  in 

Council. Q.  Is    the  non-exportation  of 

American  produce  from  their  own  ports,  at- 
tributable to  their  embargo  which  prevents 
the  sailing  of  ships,  or  to  our  Orders  in 
Council  that  permit  it  ? — A.  To  the  Orders 
in  Council  — Q.  How  do  you  account  for 
the  non  payment  of  American  bills,  which 
(if  intended  to  be  paid)  should  have  been 
provided  for  2  or  3  months  before  the  Or- 
ders in  Council  were  made  ? A.  By  the 

Orders    in    Council. Absurd,    Mr.  Cob- 

bett,  as  this  appears,  I  venture  to  assure  you, 
it  is  no  caricature;  when  the  evidence 
comes  to  be  published,  you  will  find,  that 
however  dilated,  glossed,  or  perplexed,  it 
maybe,  it  will  in  essentials,  tally  exactly 
with  the  foregoing  abridgment.  — I  shall  ex- 
pect, by  and  bve,  to  hear  it  asserted,  and 
proved  by  merchants,  manufacturers  and 
others,  that  the  appearance  of  the  Comet, 
the  battle  of  Friedland,  Lord  Lauderdale's 
Parisian  duress,  the  capitulation  of  Rosetta. 
and  the  discontents  in  Ireland,  are  all 
chargeable  on  the  infamous,  impolitic,  and 
ruinous  Orders  in  Council. — I,  am,  Sir,  &q. 
M.  M. — -March  21,  18uS. 


THE  RUINED  AMERICAN    MERCHANT. 

Sir, I  deem  it  to  he  incumbent  upon 

me  to  address  you  again,  much  sooner  than 
it  was  my  intention  when  I  sent  you  my  let- 
ter of  the  2gth  of  February,  and  which  yon 
have  inserted  in  p3ge  441  of  the  present  vo- 
lume of  your  Register,  in  consequence  of  an 
act  of  parliament  having  recently,  and  since 
my  former  letter  to  you  been  passed,  respect- 
ing one  of  the  many  grievous  complaints  I 
have  been  compelled  to  make  respecting  the 
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balance  of  money  remaining  in  (lie  hands  of 
the  cashier  of  the  bank,  to  the  credit  of  the 
Commissioners  on  American  Claims.     It  is 

necessary  that  I  do  so  for  two  reasons. 

First,  Because  it  is  not  generally  known  to 
my  brother  claimants  that  such  an  act  has 
passed,  Or  tbijt  it  was  in  the  contemplation 
of  govei  firh ■■:■  ■'•  it  length  to  pass  such,  or  that 
it  wa-  ii  'd'to  employ  the  balance  for  the 

betl  the  clahriantsj  and,  in  truth,  Mr. 

C  ;t't,  it  was  a  subject  altogether  not  re- 
fl  ion,   until   the   appearance  of  your 

t    tlie  29th  of  February,   even  by 
iieivlt.     Bui,  why  so  much  secrecy  in 
g   the  bill  through  the  House  of  Com 
.  ?     Js  it  absolutely  necessary  to  do  good 
I  stealth  ?  Why  not  have  publicly  commu- 
nicated    to  those  unfortunate  men,  who  are 
the:  subject  of  the  act  of  parliament,  the  in- 
tention of  government,  and  have  boldly  heard 
their  opinion  upon,  and   objections,  if  such 
they  had,  to  the  wording  of  the  proposed  act. 
The  bill  was  raced  through  the  house  with- 
out comment  beyond  the  aye  and  no  of  the 
Speaker  5    no  notice    whatever  taken    of  its 
provisions  by  (he  watchful  guardians  of  our 
liberties  and  property,  and  was   suffered  to 
pass  into  an  act  sub  silentio,   and  so  far  as 
the  knowledge  of  the  merchants  interested 
in  the  subject  may  extend,  it  would  remain 
a  dead  letter  without  your  insertion    of  the 

fact. The   other  reason  is,    because    my 

complaint  of  the  sacrifice  made  of  ua  and  our 
interests  by  government,  in  not  originally  au- 
thorising the  money  paid  by  the  United 
States  to  be  placed  out  at  interest,  and  pro- 
viding prospectively  for  our  benefit  in  con- 
sequence oi  the  sacrifice  made  of  us  in  con- 
ceding our  claims  upon  America,  amounting 
to  ,§£5,000,000  for  i 600,000,  is  partially 
done  away,  and  it  is  proper  that  I  acknow- 
ledge the  act  of  government  in  this  respect 
having  in  my  former  letter  referred  to  the 
money  remaining  in  (he  bank  unemployed, 
and  expressly  stated  the  propriety  of  parlia- 
ment placing  it  out  at  interest,  and  of  which 
there  should  not  have  been  the  doubt  of  a 
moment.  Largely  interested  as  1  am,  even 
I  should  have  remained  equally  ignorant  with 
my  brother  claimants  of  the  fact  of  the  act 
of  parliament  having  passed,  h^d  not  the  act 
been  stated  to  be  in  the  daily  papers,  an  act 
for  the  relief  of  the  American  loyalists  ;  this 
directed  my  atiention  to  ascertain  why  go- 
vernment should  still  year  after  year  keep  in 
pay,  and  extend  its  protecting  power  to  that 
body  of  men,  many  of  whom  have  been 
more  than  amply  remunerated  for  losses, 
•while  others  of  them  sought  indemnity  for 
imaginary  losses ;  and  again  others  paid  for 
the   loss  of  property  and   professions,  who 
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when  the  war  with  America  broke  out,  were 
infants  "  mewling  and  puking  iri  the  nurse's 
arms  ;"paid  out  of  the  daily  labour  of  British 
industry,    and  rioting    their  annual  pensions 
paid  by   the  British  government  to  them  as 
British'' subjects  at  this  day  in  their  dear  na- 
tive land  America,  and  laughing  at  the  gulli- 
bility of  John  Bull,  that  there  persons  might 
possibly  be  intended  to  be  again  and  again 
remunerated,  while  we,  the  merchants  faith- 
ful to  our  native  soil  Britain,  were  starving 
on    hopes   which  we    had    indulged   for  33 
years,  and  to  attain  which,  the  age  of  an  an- 
tedeluvian  would  not  be  sufficient  to  insure ; 
naturally  awakened  me  to  the  reflection  up- 
on our  severe  and  unprecedented  lot.    What- 
ever tends  to  our  interest  and  benefit,  or,  on 
the  contrary,  whatever  may  be  enacted  even 
t<j  our  prejudice,  and  to  add  to  our  protracted 
ti>iy.i  of  misery,  should  be  openly  and  boldly 
communicated  to  us;  and,  therefore,  as  the 
secret  publicity,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  ex- 
pression with  which  this  act  is  ushered  into 
the  printing  press  of  Messrs.  Eyre  and  Stra- 
han,   precludes  the  knowledge  of  this  addi- 
tion to  our  laws  among  my  brother  claimants. 
I  adopt  this  mode  of  communicating  the  fact 
for  their  information.     The    act,  Mr.  Cob- 
bett,  was  passed  on  the  21st  of  March,  and 
it  declares  (in  support  of  my  assertion  of  the 
accumulating  years  that  may  yet  be  expend- 
ed)   that  "   a  considerable    time    may   yet 
elapse  beforeall  the  claims  of  persons  entitled 
to  receive  any  compensation  out  of  the  said 
sum  of  ^'606,000  are  adjudged,  and  it  may 
he  expedient  that  such  part  of  the  balance  of 
the    said  sum    of  pooh  ?y   remaining  in  the 
hands  of  the  cashier  of  the  said  governor  and 
company  undistributed,  as  to  the  said  com- 
missioners shall  seem  Jit,  should  in  the  mean 
time  be  vested   in  Exchequer  Bills."     After 
which  it  enacts,   that  it  shall   be  lawful  for 
the  commissioners  to  withdraw  such  part  of 
the  balance  of  the  4  600,000  as  to  them  shall 
teem  fit,  and   invest  the  same  in  Exchequer 
Biiis.     Vague  and  unsatisfactory  as  is  the  act 
which    imperatively   compels    nothing,'  still 
the  delegation  of  a  power  to  make  interest  of 
the  money  is  a  shade  better  than  was  its  for- 
mer situation  locked  up  in  the  bank;   but  it 
may  still  remain  there  if  it  is  not  deemed  ex- 
pedient to  withdraw  it  from  its  strong  hold, 
and  unless  the  commissioners  shall  hold  it  to 
bejit  to  add  interest  to  principal.  I  approve 
not,  Mr.  Cobbett,  of  milk  and  water  laws  si- 
milar to  this  3   if  it  is  deemed  a  good  to  adopt 
that  which  the  act  certainly  enables  men  to 
do  in  the  exercise  of  their  discretion,  or  un- 
der the  influence  of  caprice  compel  them  to 
do  it,  leave  it  not  to  indefinite  authority.     If 
it  is  fit  and  expedient  to  give  the  power  to 
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withdraw  this  money  from   the  bank,  why 
not  make  it  incumbent  upon  the  holders  of 
this  money  to  appropriate  it  to  useful   pur- 
poses in  the  way  of  gain,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  much    injured  and    insulted  claimants, 
and  let  not  the  possibility  remain  of  this  mo- 
ney continuing  for  the  next  seven  years,  as 
It  has  several  years  hitherto  up  to  the  time 
of  passing  the  act,  wholly  unemployed  (at 
least  not  employed  for  the  benefit  of  the  ne- 
glected   sufferers)     at    an    annual    loss    of 
a£oO,000.     As  government    have   at  length 
thought  proper  to  declare  that  interest  may 
be  made  of  this  money  in  future,  and  have 
by  the  act  now  passed,  decided  upon  the  im- 
propriety of  the  conduct  of  those  men  who 
composed  the  administration  at  the  time  the 
original    act    was    passed    individually,  the 
same  men  who  now  hold  the  reins   of  go- 
vernment, and  who  neglected  io  make  inte- 
rest of  the  money  heretofore,  it  would  have 
been  well   if   they  had  not  deemed  it  proper   ] 
to  confess  their  negligence  or  wilful  miscon-    ' 
duct,  at  least  to  have  struck  out  some  means    ; 
of  indemnification  fur  the  loss  sustained  by    I 
us  upon  the  ,i0'0O,0OO,  during    the  years  it 
has  been  suffered  to  remain  an  incumbrance    i 
jn   the  hands   of  the  cashier    of  the    bank,    j 
.£30,000  a  year,  will   in  7  years  amount  to   ; 
<£l  10,000,   a  sum  more  than  equal    to  one- 
third  of  the   amount   of    the  price    of  the 
composition  money,    the  price  of  our  sacri- 
fice by  that  very  able  and  experienced  nego- 
ciator   Lord   Hawkesbury,    who    with  that 
happy  liberality  for   which    he  justly  ranks 
eminently  high,  stipulated  only  fur  .4  000,000 
to  discharge  £5 ..000,000,  when    Mr.  Rufu-s 
Kin0"  was  empowered  by  America,  to  agree 
to  the  payment  of  .^T. 200  000,  thishigh  trait 
in  the  character  of  that  nobleman,  certainly 
entitles  him  to  the  thanks  of  the  virtuous  re- 
publican, and,  from  the  time  of  the  accept- 
ance of  the  composition,  insolvent  American 
debtors,  and  the  gracious  smiles  of  King  Cong, 
as  you  stile  the  dear  ally  of  France.     It  is  to 
.be  recollected  too,  that  this  concession  was 
made  by  men  who  severely  retort   upon  the 
proposed  concession^  of  the  Fox  administra- 
tion to  America,  a  conception  far  exceeding, 
I  mean  in  principle   (for  what  is  (he  conces- 
sion of  e£o ,000,000  to  the  mind  of  men  ac- 
customed to  the  amount  of  the  national  debt, 
one  hundred  times  that  sum),    any   conces- 
sions   granted   or  about   to    be   granted  by 
the  late  administration,   of  which  Mr.  Fox 
formed  a  part.  However,  which  soever  par- 
ly actually  made  the  greatest  concessions  is 
not  material   to  us,    now,  our  rights  having 
.somehow  or  other  been    frittered  away  by 
one  party  or  the  other,    and  by  which,  is  of 
no  ftonsequenoe'  to  the  person  who  now  ad- 
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dresses  you,  who  has  an  equal  opinion  of  all 
party  men,  and  who  never  did  belong,  and 
never  will,  to  any  party,  believing  that  the 
instant  a  man  sets  his  foot  in  office  his  senti- 
ments change,  and  his  principle,  if  he  ever 
had  any,  becomes  subservient  to  his  inte- 
rest. Yet,  I  must  except  out  of  ray  general 
reason  two  men,  the  late  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr. 
Pitt,  the  former,  if  ever  there  was  a  man 
who  had  the  welfare  of  his  country  at  heart, 
even  to  the  sacrifice  of  every  personal  consi* 
deration,  was  justly  entitled  to  the  distinc- 
tion ;  and  Mr.  Pitt  also,  for  his  determined 
perseverance  in  the  measures  which  he 
deemed  beneficial  to  his  country .< — A  ruin- 
ed old  American  Merchant. — April  J, 
1S0S. 

VAILS. 

Sir, Asa  constant  reader  of  your  Re- 
gister,  I  have  observed  with  much  satisfac- 
tion,   that    however  our   opinions  on    some 
few  political  occasions  may  have  differed,  I 
have  always   seen    reason    to   applaud  your 
I  manly  asseuions  of  the  principles  of  truth, 
j  however  unpalatable   to   some  classes  ;  and 
i  above  all,  you   are  inti tied  to  the  esteem  of 
■:  every  honest   man,   for  your  endeavours   to 
'  check  those  moral  evils  which  have  of  late 
|  increased   to  an  alaiming  height.     This  too 
you   h:ive   done   without   any    methodistical 
cant.,  which   some  persons  neither  wiser  nor 
better   than   their    neighbours,   think  it  tor 
their  advantage    to  adopt.     Without  further 
|  preface  then,   and  in  the  full   confidence,  if 
J  my  sentiments  appear  just,   that    they  will 
|  meet    a   portion    of  your    attention  ;   I  will 
proceed  to  point  out  the  approaching  return 
of  an  intolerable  evil,  in  various  ways,  which 
our  forefathers  saw  cause  to  exert  themselves 
in  abolishing.     I  allude  to  the  nuisance  of 
vails,   or  rather  extortions,   the  meaning  of 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  comprised  in   the 
folly  of  the  master  and  the  exactions  of  the 
domestic;  and   which   in    these    times  have 
taken  a  fresh  current,   by  the  infamous  con- 
nivance of  persons  in  trade.     Some  circum- 
stances which   have  come    before    my  eyes, 
appear  to  me  of  a  nature  so  contaminating  to 
these  classes  of  people,  that  I  should  (though 
but  an  humble   one)   acquit  myself  very  ill 
as  an  individual,    if  I  did    not  endeavour  to 
apply  the  remedy,  by  an  exposure  of  the  dis- 
ease.— Formerly,  when    the  odious   custom 
of  vails  existed,  wages  were  not  above  one- 
seventh  of  the   sums  now   generally  paid. 
But  to  those  low  wages  an  inhospitabb  right 
was    annexed,    of    exacting    presents   from 
those  who  partook  of  the  cheer  of  the  mas- 
ter's hoard.     This  practice  after  a  time  came 
to  such  a  pilch.,  that  a  dinner  at  a  gentleman's 
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house  cost  as  much  or  more  than  a  tavern 
bill ;  for  one  fellow  brought  a  glove,  another 
a  hat,  a  third  a  stick,  a  fourth  a  great  coat, 
and  a  fifth,  if  nothing  else  were  left,  would 
not  hesitate  to  snatch  the  handkerchief,  if  it 
invitingly  shewed  a  corner,  from  the  unwit- 
ting stranger's  pocket,  purely  for  the  disinte- 
rested satisfaction  of  returning  it.  This 
practice  having  become  quite  intolerable, 
some  spirited  gentlemen  ill  spite  of  incen- 
diary threats,  and  blood  thirsty  anonymous 
letters,  did  call  meetings  in  their  counties, 
and  by  general  consent  abolished  the  evil; 
and  by  way  of  remuneration  raised  their 
servant's  wages,  to  their  present  high  rate. 
which  with  the  addition   of  bl  lodg- 

ing i,s  more  than  eqhal  to  the  pay  of  a  snl    .  ■ 
tern  officer  in  his  Majesty's    forces — whose  j 
life  or  limb   mav  be  every  day  required  in 
the  service  of  his  country.     This  evil  which 
appears  to  the  easier  to  be  abolished,   is  to 
my  certain  knowledge  again  creeping    in  to 
some  of  the  great  houses  of  the  nobility  un- 
known   to   their   hospitable   owners      Few  i 
friends  (however  esteemed)  choosing  to  in- 
cur the  risk  of  being   thought  meddling  or  | 
officious  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  another;  j 
and  this  fact  being   too  cef  ain   to  my  own  j 
knowledge,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  give  it  pub-  | 

lictty. Not  content,  however,  with  such  ' 

means  of  filling  their  pockets,  they  are  as 
with  one  accord,  endeavouring  to  create  a 
still  more  odious  species  of  exaction,  as  in  j 
fact,  it  involves  a  breach  both  of  trust  and 
honesty,  and  the  difficulty  of  discovery  em-  \ 
boldens  them  so  far.  that  it  is  the  theme  of 
discourse  at  their  clubs,  their  hops,  and  their 
occasional  orgies  after  their  unsuspecting 
masters  have  retired  to  rest,  or  are  absent 
from  home. — When  the  period  for  the  ad- 
justments of  the  annual  family  accounts  ar- 
rives, in  too  many  instances,  the  upper  ser- 
vants make  their  demands  for  a  per  centage 
thereon  :  and,  disgusting  as  it  may  seem, 
there  are  many  tradesmen  villainous  enough 
to  hold  out  baits  for  custom  by  a  competi- 
tion, in  the  extravagant  amount  of  their 
bribes.  Nay,  Sir,  the  tact  is  scarcely  at- 
tempted 'to  be  concealed,  of  which  an  in- 
stance occurred  in  my  own  family,  an  upper 
servant  having  given  me  warning  forsooth, 
because  I  presumed  to  pay  my  own  bills  j 
stating,  or  rather  mis-stating  to  me,  that  by 
his  becoming  the  medium  of  payment,  I 
should  suffer  no  loss,  and  he  would  obtain  a 
considerable  advantage  ;  an  assertion  so  self- 
evidehtly  absurd,  that  no  one  but  a  mere 
drivelling  ideot  could  for  one  moment  give 
credit  to  it.  For,  can  common  sense  suffer 
one  to  believe  that  an  honest  tradesman  can  ' 
afford  to  sell  goods  to  the  master  at  a  fair 
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price,  wfere  the  butler  or  housekeeper    s  to 
j  partake  of  his  profits,  without  sharing  bis  la- 
'•   bours,  or  experiencing  his  ri-ks  and  possible 
!  lo)sses. — This  may  be  exemplified   in  the  dis- 
,  courses  of  an   eminent  coal    raei'chani   asfd 
j  hor'-e  dealer,  tne  former  assuring,  me  tie  Lad 
lost   several   customers-,    from    resisting  the 
•  sharrteful  exaction   of  servants;}  v.h<>  • 
they  were  not  acceded  to,  burnt,ani   : 
ed  the    bestco.:u   below,  and   see? 
but  the  refuse  to  the  parlour  ;md   the  dj 
room. — The  latter  asserted  that  the  b  . 

mands  for  horses,  arose  chiefly  from  the 
required  by  servants,  who  without  a  share  of 
the  booty,  would  abuse  their  horses,  $.;*<  get?' 
their -customers  away  by  various  pretences  ; 
and  he  further  assumed  me,  that  he  1  d  i$st 
the  disposal  of  a  pair  of  earring  se.s  the 

day  before,   by    refusing   to  add  on   to  the 
amount  demanded,   the  trifling  sum  ot  one 
fifth  to  be  transferred  by  his  means  from  the 
pocket  of  the  master  to  that    of  the  coach- 
man.— Again,  it  is  not  uncommon  where  a 
liberal  hospitality  exists,  for  the  head  servant 
to  keep  a  sort  of  open   table  for  any  rascally 
acquaintance   who  may    have   forfeited   h\s 
place  or  his  character,   or  by  the  economy  of 
the  master  have  been    placed    upon    board 
wages.     For    my  part,  I  call    such    acts  far 
worse  than  picking  pockets;  as  it  is- black- 
ened by  breaches  of  trust  and  honesty  ;  for, 
it  is  of  little  consequence  which  we   are  pil- 
fered of,  money  or  money's  worth. — If  more 
instances  were  wanting  to  prove  the  necessi- 
ty of  crushing   these    criminal  and  growing" 
evils;    many    might    be   adduced,     but  that 
enough  1  think  has  been  said  to  create  dis- 
gust at  the  conduct  of  the  pampered  menial ; 
and  to  excite  a  determination  in  the  higher 
classes,  to  resist  and  repress  such   mal-prac- 
tices ;   as  a  duty  even  to  their  servants,  who 
from  luxury  and  progressive  acts  of  roguery 
and   rapine,   too  frequently  terminate  exist- 
ence byr  a  criminal  and  disgraceful   death  on 
the  gallows,   or   through  the  lenity  of  their 
prosecutors  have  their  sentences  mitigated, 
by  being  banished  from  their  country  as   fe- 
lons   and  malefactors.     I  cannot,   however, 
quit  this  subject   without  attaching  blame, 
and  a  yery  great  share  of  it,   to  the  abstiid 
fashions  of  the  day.     For  now  a  woman  who 
condescends  to  regulate  the  household  affairs 
of  her  husband's  family,  becomes  absolutely 
a  butt  for  satire  and  ridicule,  to  the  ill-judg- 
ing,   but   more  numerous   part  of  her  sex, 
which  it  has  been    but  too  truly  said  is  the 
severest  test  of  truth.     Nor  are  the  masters 
of  families  to  be  spared  from  severe  animad- 
version for  taking,  as  is  too  constantly  dom, 
servants    of    indifferent   characters,   and  in 
some  instances  without  sny  characters  what- 
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ever,  an  evil  so  great  in  its  consequences, 
that  it  ought  to  be  made  actionable  at  com- 
mon law,  and  punished  as  severely  as  a  ser- 
vant would  be  tor  obtaining  a  false  character. 
— To  you,  Sir,  whose  time  is  now  so  useful- 
ly dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  public, 
some  apology  might  seem  necessary,  were 
not  the  subject  of  my  letter  one  of  so  much 
importance  to  the  public.  For  I  trust  you 
will  agree  with  me,  that  devising  the  means 
of  repressing  crimes  is  a  duty  we  all  owe  in 
our  several  stations. T.  S. 


OFFICIAL   PAPERS. 

American  States. — President  Jefferson's 
Alessage  to  the  Congress,  dated  February 
3,    1808. 

Having  received  an  official  communica- 
tion of  certain  orders  of  the  British  govern- 
ment against  maritime  rights  of  neutrals, 
bearing  date  the  1  j  th  of  November,  1807, 
I  transmit  them  to  Congress,  as  a  further 
proof  of  the  increasing  dangers  to  our  navi- 
gation and  commerce,  which  led  ro  the  pro- 
vident act  of  the  present  session,  laying  an 
embargo  on  our  own  vessels. 

Russia.— Declaration  against  Sweden,  Feb. 
10,  1803. 
Justly  indignant  at  the  violence  which 
England  has  displayed  towards  the  King  of 
Denmark,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  faithful 
to  in'.)  character  and  to  his  system  of  unceas- 
ing care  for  the  interests  of  his  Empire,  no- 
tified to  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  that  he 
could  not  remain  insensible  of  so  unjust  and 
unexampled  an  aggression  on  a  Sovereign 
connected  with  him  by  the  ties  of  blood  and 
•friendship,  and  w*ho  was  the  most  ancient 
Ally  of  Russia. — His  Imperial  Majesty  in- 
formed the  King  of  Sweden  of  this  deter- 
mination bv  a  note,  d,:ted  the  2  1th  of  Sep- 
tember last,  presented  to  the  Swedish  Am- 
bassador.— An  article  ot  the  treaty  concluded 
in  l/o3,  between  the  Empress  Catharine 
and  Gustavuf.  III.  and  another  in  the  treaty 
©f  1800,  between  the  late  Emperor  Paul 
and  the  present  King  ox  Sweden,  contain 
the  reciprocal  and  stipulated  agreement  to 
maintain  the  principle,  that  the  Baltic  is  a 
close  Sea,  with  the  guarantee  of  its  coasts 
against  all  acts  of  hostility,  violence  or  vexa- 
tions whatever  ;  raid  further,  to  employ  for 
this  purpose  all  trie  means  in  the  power  of 
the  respective  contracting  parties.  His  Im- 
perial Majesty,  referring  to  these  treaties, 
considered  himself  not  merely  authorised, 
but  bound,  to" call  upon  the  King  of  Sweden 
for  his  co-operation  against  England. — His 
Swedish  Majesty  did  not  disavow  the  obliga- 
tion Imposed  f^n  him  by  the  treaties  refer- 


red to,  but  refused  all  co-operation  until 
the  French  troops  should  be  removed  from 
the  coasts,  and  the  ports  of  Germany  opened 
to  English  ships.  But  the  question  here  was 
the  checking  of  those  aggressions  which 
England  had  commenced,  and  by  which  all 
Europe  was  disturbed.  The  emperor  de- 
manded from  the  King  of  Sweden  a  co-ope- 
ralion  founded  on  treaties  ;  but  his  Swedish 
Majesty  answered  by  proposing  to  delay  the 
execution  of  the  neaty  to  another  period, 
and  by  troubling  himself  with  the  care  of 
opening  the  Dutch  ports,  for  England,  in 
a  word,  with  rendering  himself  of  service 
to  that  England,  against  which  measures  of 
defence  ought  to  have  been  taken.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  more  striking  proof  of 
partiality  on  the  part  of  the  King  of  Sweden 
towards  Great  Britain,  than  this  which  he 
has  here  given. — His  Imperial  Majesty,  on 
the  l6'th  of  November,  caused  a  second  note 
to  be  delivered,  in  which  his  Swedish  Ma- 
jesty was  informed  of  the  rupture  between 
Russia  and  England. — This  note  remained 
two  momhs  unanswered,  and  the  answer 
which  was  transmitted  on  theyth  of  January 
to  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  was  to  the  same 
purport  as  the  former.  — The  emperor  is, how- 
ever, far  from  regretting  his  moderation. 
He  is,  on  the  contrary,  well  pleased  to  re- 
collect that  he  has  employed  every  means 
that  remained  to  him  for  bringing  back  his 
Swedish  Majesty  to  the  only  system  of  policy  , 
which  is  consistent  with  the  interests  of  his 
States  ;  but  his  Imperial  Majesty  owes  it  at 
least  to  his  people,  and  to  the  security  of 
his  dominions,  which  is  to  a  Sovereign  the 
highest  of  all  laws,  no  longer  to  leave  the 
co-operation  of  Russia  with  Sweden  a  mat- 
ter of  doubt. — Informed  that  the  Cabinet 
of  St.  James's,  endeavouring  to  terrify  Den- 
mark into  a  concurrence  with  the  interests 
of  England  threatened  that  Swedish  troops 
should  occupy  Zealand,  and  that  the  posses- 
sion of  Norway  should  be  guaranteed  to  the 
King  of  Sweden  ;  assured  also  that  his 
Swedish  Majesty,  while  he  left  the  Russian 
note  unanswered,  was  secretly  negotiating 
a  treaty  at  London,  his  Imperial  -Majesty 
perceived  that  the  interests  of  his  empire 
would  be  very  ill  secured  were  he  to  permit 
his  neighbour,  the  King  of  Sweden,  at  the 
commencement  of  a  war  between  Russia 
and  England,  to  disguise  his  well-knowr) 
sentiments  of  attachment  to  the  latter  power, 
under  the  appearance  of  a  pretended  neutra- 
lity. His  Imperial  Majesty,  therefore;  can- 
not allow  the  relations  of  Sweden  towards 
Russia  to  remain  longer  in  a  state  of  uncer- 
tainty. He  cannot  give  his  consent  to  such 
a  neutrality.— -His  Swedish  Majesty's   being 
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therefore  no  longer  doubtful,  nothing  re- 
mained for  his  Imperial  Majesty  but  to  resort 
to  those  means  whi-  h  Providence  has  placed 
in  his  hinds,  for  no  other  purpose  except 
that  of  giving  protection  and  safety  to  his 
dominions;  and  he  has  deemed  it  right'to 
notify  this  intention  to  the  King  of  Sweden, 
and  to  all  Europe. — Having  thus  acquitted 
himself  of  that  duty,  which  the  safety  of 
his  dominions  require,  his  Imperial  Majesty 
is  ready  to  change  the  measures  he  is  about 
to  take,  to  measures  of  precaution  only,  if 
the  King  of  Sweden  will,  without  delay, 
join  Russia  and  Denmark  in  shutting  the 
Baltic  against  England  until  the  conclusion 
of  a  maritime  peace.  He  himself  invites 
the  king  his  brother-in-law,  for  the  last 
time,  and  with  all  the  feelings  of  real  friend- 
ship, no  longer  to  hesitate  in  fulfilling  his 
obligations,  and  in  embracing  the  only  sys- 
tem of  policy  which  is  consistent  with  the 
interests  of  the  Northern  Powers.  What 
has  Sweden  gained  since  her  king  attached 
himself  to  England  ? — Nothing  could  be 
more  painful  to  his  Imperial  Majesty  than  to 
see  a  rupture  take  place  between  Sweden 
and  Russia.  But  his  Swedish  Majesty  has  it 
still  in  his  power  to  prevent  this  event  by, 
without  delay,  resolving  to  adopt  that  course 
which  can  alone  preserve  a  strict  union  and 
perfect  harmony  between  the  two  States. 

Finland. Proclamation   to   the  Inhali- 

tants  of  Finland;  issued  by  the  Russian 
General,  Count  Btixhovden ;  dated  Head 
Quarters,  Frederichskam,  Feb.  18,  1808 
It  is  with  the  utmost  concern  his  Impe- 
rial Majesty,  my  most  gracious  master,  finds 
himself  necessitated  to  order  his  troops  un- 
der my  command  to  enter  your  country, 
good  friends,  and  inhabitants  of  Swedish  Fin- 
land.—  His  Imperial  Majesty  feels  the  more 
concerned  to  take  this  step,  to  which  he  is 
compelled  by  the  transactions  which  have 
taken  place  in  Sweden,  as  he  still  bears  in 
mind  the  generous  and  friendly  sentiments 
which  the  Fins  displayed  towards  Russia  in 
the  last  war,  when  the  Swedish  king  engaged 
in  an  invasion  of  Finland,  in  a  manner  equal- 
ly unexpected  and  unwarrantable. —  His  pre- 
sent Swedish  Majesty,  far  from  joining  his 
Imperial  Majesty  in  his  exertions  to  restore 
the  tranquillity  of  Europe,  which  alone  can 
be  effected  by  the  coalition  which  so  fortu- 
nately has  been  formed  by  the  most  power- 
ful states,  has  on  the  contrary  formed  a  closer 
alliance  with  the  enemy  of  tranquillity  and 
peace,  whose  oppressive  system  and  unwar- 
rantable conduct  towards  his  Imperial  Ma- 
jesty and  his  nearest  ally,  his  Imperial  Ma- 
jesty cannot  by  any  means  look  upon  with 
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indifference. — It  is  on  this  ground,  in  addi- 
tion to  what  his  Imperial  Majesty  owes  to 
the  security  of  his  own  dominions,  that  he 
finds  himself  necessitated  to  take  your  coun- 
try under  his  protection,  in  order  to  serve  to 
himself  due  satisfaction,  in  case  his  royal 
Swedish  Majesty  should  persist  in  his  design 
not  to  accept  the  just  conditions  of  peace 
which  have  been  tendered  to  him  by  his 
French  Majesty,  thtongh  the  mediation  of 
his  Imperial  Russian  Majesty,  in  order  to 
restore  the  blessings  of  peace,  which  ?re  at 
all  times  the  principal  object  of  his  Imperial 
Majesty's  attention. — Good  friends  and  men 
of  Finland  remain  quiet  and  fear  nought,  we 
do  not  come  to  you  as  enemies,  but  as  your 
friends  and  protectors,  to  render  you  more 
prosperous  and  happy,  and  to  avert  from  you 
the  calamities  which,  if  war  should  become 
indispensible,  must  necessarily  befali  you. — 
Do  not  allow  yourself  to  be  seduced  to  take 
to  arms,  or  to  treat  in  a  Hostile  manner  the 
troops  who  are  committed  to  my  orders ; 
should  anv  one  offend  against  this  admoni- 
tion, he  must  impute  to  himself  the  conse- 
quences of  his  conduct,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  those  who  meet  his  Imperial  Majesty's 
paternal  care  for  the  welfare  of  this  country, 
may  rest  assured  of  his  powerful  favour  and 
protection. — And  as  it  is  his  Imperial  Ma- 
jesty's will,  that  all  the  affairs  in  your  coun- 
try shall  pursue  their  usual  course,  and  be 
managed  according  to  your  ancient  laws  and 
customs,  which  are  to  remain  undisturbed, 
as  long  as  his  troops  remain  in  your  country, 
all  officers  both  civil  and  military,  are  here- 
with directed  to  conform  themselves  thereto: 
provided  that  no  bad  use  be  made  of  this  in- 
dulgence, contrary  to  the  good  of  the  coun- 
try.— Prompt  payment  shall  be  made  for  all 
provisions  and  refreshments  required  for  the 
troops,  and  in  order  that  you  may  still  more 
be  convinced  of  his  Majesty's  paternal  solici- 
tude for  your  welfare,  he  has  ordered  several 
magazines  to  be  formed,  in  addition  to  those 
which  are  already  established.,  out  of  which 
the  most  indigent  inhabitants  shall  be  sup- 
plied with  necessaries,  in  common  with  his 

Majesty's  troops. Should  circumstances 

arise  to  require  an  amicable  discussion  and 
deliberation,  in  that  case  you  are  directed  to 
send  your  deputies,  chosen  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, to  the  City  of  Abo,  in  order  to  delibe- 
rate upon  the  subject,  and  adopt  such  mea- 
sures as  the  welfare  of  the  country  shall  re- 
quire.— It  is  his  Imperial  Majesty's  pleasure, 
that  from  this  moment  Finland  shall  be  con- 
sidered and  treated  in  the  same  manner  as 
other  conquered  provinces  of  the  Russian 
empire,  which  now  enjoy  happiness  and 
peace  under  the  mild  government  of  his  I'm- 
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perial  Majesty,  and  remain  in  fall  possession 
of  the  freedom  of  religion  and  worship,  as 
well  as  of  all  its  ancient  rights  and  privileges. 
—The  taxes  payable  to  the  crown  remain  in 
substance  unaltered  and  the  pay  of  the  pub- 
lic officers  of  every  descripticn  continues 
likewise  on  its  ancient  footing. 
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(  by  repeated  insults  levelled  at  his  own  per- 
|  son.  The  Russian  nation  had  been  no  less 
'  insulted,  being  gazetted  as  savages  and  bar- 


Sweden.- 


Ru 


ssia, 


—Declaration  against 
11  March,  1803. 
The  first  intimation  his  Majesty  received 
of  the  hostile  entrance  of  Russian  troops 
into  Finland  on  the  21st  of  February  last, 
and  of  their  public  incitements  to  rebellion 
and  revolt  circulated  in  that  province  imme- 
diately afterwards,  on  behalf  of  his  Imperial 
Russian  Majesty,  was  by  a  telegraphic  dis- 
patch.— A  breach  of  peace  without  a  pre- 
vious declaration  of  war.  without  a  single 
article  of  complaint  being  preferred  ■  a 
breach  of  peace  emanating  from  treachery, 
and  carried  on  by  a  traitor  of  his  native  coun- 
try, *  placed  at  the  side  of  the  Commander 
in  Chief,  is  an  event  which  has  but  few 
examples,  and  must  at  the  first  glance  create 
detestation  ;  but  when  this  act  is  examined 
at  the  same  time  with  what  has  lately  oc- 
curred between  the  two  countries  ;  when 
contemplated  in  its  forbidding  deviation 
from  those  paths  of  truth  and  honour  exeni' 
plified  by  his  Ally,  no  feeling  can  then  ex- 


barians.  ■(■  Thus  every  thing  that  is  sacred 
to  a  government,  was  connected  with  the 
common  interest.  Was  it  then  possible  but 
to  look  upon  as  irrevocable,  what  the  Em- 
peror himself  had  declared,  "  that  lie  would 
reject  all  conditions  of  peace,  whether  more 
or  less  advantageous,  if  they  were  not  con- 
sistent with  the  glory  of  the  Russian  name  ; 
the  security  of  the  Empire  ;  the  sanctity 
of  alliances  ;  and  the  tranquillity  and  peace  of 
all  Europe."  t — In  what  manner,  and  how 
far  these  great  objects  have  been  obtained  by 
the  Peace  of  Tilsit,  contemporaries  have 
already  decided,  and  futurity  will  more 
clearly  discover.  The  King,  although  at 
his  post  on  the  theatre  of  war,  was,  contrary 
to  the  express  tenor  of  his  convention  with 
Russia,  §  neither  informed  of  the  Armis- 
tice, nor  of  the  definitive  negociations,  till 
the  peace  was  concluded,  having  received 
advice  o.  those  transactions,  accompanied 
with  n  cold  and  slight  invitation  to  assist  in 
the  object  of  peace,  ||  the  King  renewed  his 
application  for  an  armistice  (which  ought, 
no  doubt,  to  have  been  stipulated  in  the 
peace  of  Tilsit),  but  received  only  evasive 
answers,  and  discovered  at  once  the  value 
of  Russian  co-operation.     The  King  finding 


press,  no  name   can  compass  the  extent  of     himself  in  consequence  unable  to  defend  his 
such    depravity  ;    its   features    will   remain 

■i„i  : ..    u:.i en:.,„.  .,„    ,1,,,    1 


without  a  parallel  in  history,  filling  up  the 
deedsofiniquity  heaped  together  in  the  pre- 
sent age.  —  At  a  time  when  his  Imperial 
Russian  Majesty,  seemed  to  feel  tenderly 
for  oppressed  princes  and  countries  ;  at  a 
time  when  he  estimated  the  clangers  which 
threatened  all  Europe,  his  Majesty,  actuated 
by  similar  sentiments,  was  led  into  engage- 
ments with  him,  founded  on  the  confidence 
he  placed  in  him  as  a  neighbour,  an  ally,  and 
as  an  independent  Monarch.  The  Emperor 
of  Russia,  in  reference  to  the  general  wel- 
fare,'had  entered  into  useful  engagements., 
had  yet  to  demand  of  Fiance  the  fulfilment 
of  existing  treaties,  was  possessed  of  power 
to  support  his  own  rights  and  those  ol  all 
others  concerned  ■  his  Majesty  entered  in- 
to an  alliance  with  him,  and  is  now  attacked 
by  him  on  the  direct  ground  of  havingbeenhis 
ally. — Neverdid  a  princeenter  into  an  alliance 
with  a  more  assured  consciousness  of  the 
purity  of  its  motives,  as  well  as  of  its  being 
inviolably  kept,  The  Emperor  had  been 
personally  insulted  by  the  refusal  of  the 
French  government  to  fulfil  a  concluded  and 
sealed   treaty  ;    had  been    publicly  defamed 


*  George  Springparten, 


f  A  people  (the  Russians)  who  from  their 
barbarous  customs  and  manners  ought  to 
create  abhorrence  amongst  all  civilized  na- 
tions.— Grdre  du  Jour.  Yienne,  le,  25  Bru- 
maire,  An.  14  (14th  November,  1805.) 
— These  savage  bands,  whose  assistance  shall 
for  the  last  time,  be  called  forth  by  European 
governments — 25  Bulletin  de  la  grand 
armee,  le  25  Brumaire,  An  14.  If  the  Greek 
religion  be  allowed  once  to  spread  itself  be- 
tween the  Baltic  and  the  Mediterranean  seas, 
we  shall  soon  see  our  provinces  attacked  bv  a 
heap  of  mad  barbarians — proclamation,,  the 
head  quarters,  Warsaw.  26th  Jan.  1807. 
Signed  Napoleon  Buonaparte. 

I  See  the  Russian  Manifest  of  the  30th 
August,  IS06. 

§  Both  the  high  contracting  parties  had 
engaged  in  the  most  powerful  manner,  that 
the  hostilities  being  once  commenced,  they 
should  notlay  down  theirarms,  ortreatabout 
any  reconciliation  with  the  French  govern- 
ment without  their  mutual  consent.  The 
convention  between  Sweden  and  Russia, 
dated  the  14th  January,  1805. — Art.  IX. 

||  General  Budberg's  letter  to  Baron  de 
Wetterstedt,  First  Secretary  for  the  foreign 
correspondence  dated  the  lOlh  July,  160/, 
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German  states  any  longer,  was  obliged  to  i 
Jeave  them  to  their  subsequent  fate.  Hav-  J 
in'g  sustained  this  loss,  originating  in  the 
desertion  of  Russia,  his  Majesty  was  again 
placed  out  of  the  theatre  of  war,  and  en- 
deavoured to  enjoy  within  his  own  territory 
that  peace  and  quietness  which  its  geographi- 
cal situation  seemed  to  ensure  to  him. 
Having  faithfully  acted  up  to  his  engage- 
ments towards  Russia,  his  Majesty  promised 
himself  that  notwithstanding  the  different 
system  she  had  adopted,  a  just  and  equitable 
retrospect  would  be  given  to  former  occur- 
rences. The  King  had  supported  the  ope- 
rations of  Russia  with  his  ships  of  war; 
had  shared  with  the  Emperor  his  military 
stores  ;  had  rejected  and  immediately  com- 
municated the  offers  made  him  by  the  French 
Government.^"  Among  others  one  that  on 
condition  of  breaking  wirh  Russia  while  in 
the  midst  of  the  war,  and  when  the  Russian 
frontiers  and  her  very  capital  were  defence- 
less, Sweden  should  be  put  in  possession  of 
all  the  provinces  lost  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  XII,  together  with  such  further 
part  of  the  Russian  empire  as  his  Majesty 
might  determine.  His  Majesty  stands  on 
higher  ground  than  to  make  a  merit  of  hav- 
ing resisted  temptations  so  mean  and  con- 
temptible ;  but  he  is  not  without  hopes  that 
the  aggregated  censure  due  to  a  power  thus 
spared  in  the  hour  of  danger,  will  be  propor- 
tioned to  its  oppressive  conduct  towards  this 
kingdom.  —  The  consequences  of  the  se- 
cret articles  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  which 
were  immediately  suspected,  and  which  the 
Russian  Ministry  have  since  acknowledged, 
began  by  degrees  to  unfold  themselves. 
England's  commercial  monopoly,  that  ri- 
diculous scarecrow,  erected  by  the  French 
government,  in  order  to  usurp  to  itself  the 
continent,  was  also  brought  forward  for  the 
contemplation  of  the  North,  for  the  sake 
of  extending,  even  to  that  part  of  the  world, 
the  oppression  and  misery  which,  from  port 
to  port,  from  state  to  state,  Europe  had  been 
subjected  to.  No  government  is  any  longer 
left  to  its  own  light  and  experience  ;  no 
people   to   their   own  lawful   industry  ;  no 
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middle  class  must  be  aduiowledged  between 
the  vassal  and  the  enemy.     Peace  signifies 


*ff  Promise  of  Norway  given  by  General 
Bernadotte  to  a  Swedish  officer — a  prisoner, 
Nov.  180(5,  respecting  the  extending  of 
dominions  of  the  french  minister,  Bourienne 
to  Netzel  the  Charge  des  Affaires  the  14th 
November  1806.  General  Grandjean's  re- 
presentation to  Colonel  Baron  Tavast,  the 
.  27th  May,  1807,  that  Sween  was  to  demand 
what  territory  she  wished  to  have  in  order 
that  she  might  counterbalance  Russia,  &c. 
fee. 


confederacy — confederacy,  submission  ;  and 
from  paris  must  proceed  die  mandates  which 
are  to  dictate  both    prhciples,    laws,    and 
ordinances,  to   the  ielfstyled    independaut 
confederacy,     while   ther    promote   only  a 
lust  for  power,  and  violate  what  is  most  sa- 
cred in  society  and  betweer  societies. — Pre- 
parations 'were  made  in  conformity  at   St. 
Peterburgh  last  Autumn,  ik  a  rupture  with. 
England,  and  they  waited  mly  for  the  pro- 
per season  of  the  year  to  be  ble,  with  some- 
what more  security,  to  cary  that  measure 
into  effect.     A     proposal  Wis  made  to  his 
Royal   Majesty,  in  a  noie,  ©ted  the  6th  of 
October,  to  assist  agreeably    o  the  conven- 
tion made  in    1/80,  in   shutjng  the  Baltic 
against  foreign   ships  of  war.   His  Majesty, 
on  the  13th  November,  retuned  for  answer 
that  so  long  as  the  French  government  was 
in  possession  of  so   many   habours  on   the 
south  side  of  the  Baltic,  and  tlere  exercised 
their  system  of  exclusion,  the  Baltic  could 
not  be  kept  peaceable.     His  Mrjesty  in  con- 
sequence also  requested  that  his  Imperial 
Majesty  would   first  endeavourio  prevail  on 
the  French  to  quit  those  ports:  and   when 
the  first-merticned  application  b'as  renewed 
on  the  2/th  of  the  same  monthias  an  objec- 
tion grounded  on  the  convention  of  1780, 
his  Majesty  circumstantially  dedared  on  the 
21st  Jan.  last,  that  by  virtue  of  [he  conven- 
tion made  in   the  year  1801,  between  Rus- 
sia and  England,  and  to  whichhis  Majesty, 
at  the  pressing  instance  of  Russia,  and  un- 
der  her    own  guarantee,    became  a   party, 
the  previous   armed  neutrality  had  entirely 
ceased.     That  his   majesty  had'then   enter- 
ed into  direct  engagements  with    England, 
in  reference  to  that  object,  and  which  could 
not  equitably  be    departed  from,  so  long  as 
the  latter  power,  on  her  side,  fulfilled  her 
obligations.     That  at    the   satni   time  that 
the  armed  neutrality  was  done  away  with, 
he  stipulations    grounded   therein,  respect- 
mg  the  shutting  of  the   Baltic,  became  null 
and  void,  and  which  was  the  less  applica- 
ble to  existing  circumstances,  as  the  Danish 
naval  force,  then  calculated  upon,  no  lon- 
ger was  in  being  ;  not  to   mention  that  En- 
gland had   since  that   time,  discovered  the 
passage  through   the  great   Belt:     But  that 
of  Sweden  could  not  with  her  arms  contri- 
bute to   the   protection  of  the   Baltic,  she 
would,  on  the  other  hand,  take  upon  her- 
self to  obtain,  by  negociation  with  England, 
that  she  should  not   send  any  ships  of  war 
into  those   seas,  provided    no   other  power 
made  armaments  there,  or    new  hostilities 
should  oblige  her  to  come  there  as  an   as- 
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sistant — That    Sweden    should    be  called 
upon  to  serve  Russia  as  outworks,  because 
she  had   thought   proper  to    provoke    Eng- 
land -,      that     Sweden  should  sacrifice   her 
fieet  and  commerce   as  a  defence  for  Cron- 
sfadtand  Revel,  wa:  asking  rather  too  much  : 
yet  immediately  after  these  representations, 
Russia  actually  c^n menced  her  preparations 
for  war  on  the  frontiers  of  Finland.      His 
Majesty    continued,      notwithstanding,    to 
view  them  wit!  calm  forbearance  ;  for  as 
yet  no  specific  omplaints  had  been  prefer- 
red,   nor   had  iny   unconditional   demands 
been   made.      The  propesal    (His  Majesty 
had  made)  of  m  agreement  to  protect  the 
Baltic,  presented  aspects  of  tranquillity  and 
advantage  to  Rissia,  to  all  the  North,  which 
it  would  appeir  could  not,  but  under  great 
responsibility,  be  refused.      1  he  ports   of 
Russia  would  hereby  become  more  frequent 
than  they  har been  since  thecomrnencemenl 
of  the  war,  aid  might  obtain  an  emulation 
in  trade  respiting  their   produce  unknown 
for   many   y?ars.     Neighbourly  friendship, 
commerce,  "epose  after  an  unfortunate  war, 
end  some  notives  for  applause  after  a  still 
more  unforuna'e  peace,  such  were  the  ad- 
vantages to  be   derived  from  the  proposals 
which  the  Ling  made  to  the  Emperor.  They 
were  made  with  a  well  grounded  confidence 
in  the  concurrence  of  England,  and  his  Ma- 
jesty expeced  Russia's  consent    would  have 
arrived  mu<h  earlier  than  the  dreaded  Eng- 
lish fleet  could   shew   itself  as  an  avenger 
in  the  Bahfe.     He  pressed  a  speedy  answer, 
and  it  was  intended  that  the  King's  Ambas- 
sador shoulc  on  the  15th   of  February,  in    a 
private  audience  with  the  Emperor,  which 
was  promised  him,  urge  this  important  con- 
cern, wher  at  once  the  communication  of 
the  embassy  with    Sweden  was  in  a  violent 
manner  interrupted,  and  Russian  troops  en- 
tered  Finhnd  with  the  following  proelama- 
•  tions  :     (Here   follow    the    Russian   procla- 
mations, ditedFredeiiksham  the  18th  (6th) 
Feb.   1S08,    and  Louisa,   10th    (22d)  Feb. 
1S08,  already  published).     The  declaration 
then  concludes  as  follows  : — Let  every  legal 
government,    let   every    brave  and    honest 
warrior,  erery  loyal  subject,  judge  of  this 
conduct  :  a  treacherous  invasion  of  a  peace- 
ful neighbor's  country,    preceded   by  ma- 
nifestoes inviting  to  rebellion,  are  things  at 
all   times  detestable,    even   in    these   latter 
times,  otherwise    so  burthened  with  exam- 
ples of  violence    and   injustice.     The  Rus- 
sian  Empire,   ihe  ally  of  France,  is  not  it 
would  seem,  powerful  enough  to  abide  upon 
the  common   terms  of  the  law  of  nations, 
the  resistance  of  a  province  left  to  defend  it- 
self on  account  of  the  season  of  the  year. 


It  calls  forth  the  aid  of  treachery  and  treason. 
The  government  expects  to  purchase  the 
Finlanders  en  masse,  under  promises  of 
liberty  ;  but  the  commander  of  the  army 
offers  to  purchase  the  soldiers  individually", 
like  slaves,  in  the  market  of  St.  Petersbnrgh 
or  Riga. — Ye  youthful  inhabitants  of  Fin- 
land, a  people  worthy  of  esteem  •  your 
King  has,  during  the  whole  of  his  reign, 
paid  attention  to  your  instruction,  to  the  cul- 
tivation and  prosperity  of  your  country.  A 
faithless  neighbour  threatens  to  hurl  you 
back  to  the  state  you  were  in  in  ages  past, 
because  your  neighbourhood  is  become  a  re- 
proach to  him.  His  sword  is  brandished  over 
your  heads  ;  his  plundering  hand-,  are 
stretched  towards  your  property  ;  his  for 
ces  approach  your  dwelling,  and  his  pro 
mi'ses  and  protestations  have  no  other  a'imt!  . 
to  facilitate  his  access  to  you  Deeply  grieved 
at  the  distresses  inseparable  from  war,  al- 
though conscious  of  in  no  wise  having  been 
the  cause  of  it,  your  king  rests  assured  that 
your  hearts  will  remain  unseduced  and  your 
courage  unsubdued,  till  the  time  shall  arrive 
when  he  can  freely  employ  his  whole  forc-3 
and  that  of  his  ally  in  protecting  and  reveng- 
ing you. 


Sweden*. 


14  th    March, 


Proclamation, 
1S08. 
Whereas  the  eastern  frontiers  of  the  king- 
dom have  already  been  invaded  by  a  Russian 
force;  and  whereas  the  western,  southern, 
and  northern  frontiers  are  in  danger  of  inva- 
sion: we  are  compelled  by  all  the  means  in 
our  power  to  defend  our  kingdom,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  avail  ourselves,  for  its  se- 
curity, of  the  sacred  duty  imposed  upon  the 
king  of  Sweden,  as  well  by  the  ancient  fun- 
damental laws  of  the  country,  as  by  the  pre- 
sent form  of  government.  That  we  may  be 
the  better  able  to  oppose  our  enemies,  we 
hereby  command  all  unmarried  and  able 
young  men,  between  the  ages  of  IS  and  15 
years,  of  what  rank  soever  they  may  be, 
excepting  su<  h  as  have  heretofore  served  as 
soldiers  or  seamen,  to  be  ready  whenever 
they  may  be  called  upon,  to  defend  their 
country.  In  the  mean  time  we  order  our 
commanders  immediately  to  enrol  all  young 
men  of  the  above  description,  in  every  parish 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  transmit  to  us 
a  statement  thereof  as  speedily  as  possible, 
that  we  may,  accordingly  to  the  information 
given  of  the  number  in  each  district,  issue 
orders  for  their  organization  as  regular  troops. 
All  those  whom  these  may  concern  are  here- 
by enjoined  to  observance. — Given  at  our 
palace  at  Stockholm,  this  14th  day  of  March 
1808. — G'us'ta'p  AD0i.ru. 
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Besides  the  above  proclamation,  there  are 
several  others  of  less  moment:  one  dated 
March  the  3d,  prohibiting  all  travelling  into 
Norway  without  a  pass  from  the  first  secreta- 
ry of  state,  which  is  to  be  granted  only  on 
account  of  especial  business;  and  providing 
against  the  circulation  of  publications  on  the 
frontiers,  Another  proclamation  prohibits 
on  pain  of  death,  all  communication  be- 
tween the  dominions  of  Sweden  and  Russia. 

Denmark: Declaration  qgainst  Sweden, 

1\)th  February,  ltsOS. 
The  Danish  government  has  with  just  im- 
patience waited  to  see  the  effect  ot  the  eflbrts 
employed  by  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg]}  tor 
the  purpose  of  recalling  Sweden  by  the  most 
friendly  means,  to  those  interests  which  are 
common  to  her  with  all  the  powers  of  tire 
north,  and  to  those  principles  which  are  th.p 
first  bond  of  her  connection  with  Russia  and 
Denmark.  These  efforts  having  finally 
proved  ineffectual,  the  Danish  government 
finds  itself  placed  in  a  position  towards  Swe 
den  which  will  no  longer  allow  its  relations 
with  that  kingdom  to  remain  uncertain. 
What  these  relations  had  become,  it  is  indeed 
impossible  to  dissemble,  after  a  peihdious 
aggression  had  suddenly  forced  Denmark 
from  the  path  she  had  followed  during  a  long 
series  of  years  without  the  slightest  deviation. 
All  Europe  has  resounded  with  one  cry  of 
indignation  at  the  crime  committed  by  Great 
Britain  against  a  neutral  and  peaceful  state ; 
and  from  all  quarters  has  the  Danish  govern- 
ment received  testimonies  of  the  most  lively 
interest  in  its  cause.  The  court  of  Stock- 
holm alone,  notwithstanding  the  particular 
ties  whksh  united  it  with  that  of  Copenhagen, 
observed  a  total  silence,  which  it  at  length 
broke,  only  to  prefer  complaints  the  most 
unfounded  and  reproaches  the  most  un- 
just, with  respect  to  the  inconveniences 
that  had  indirectly  resulted  to  it,  from  the 
events  of  the  war,  as  well  as  from  the  rigor- 
ous measures  which  the  situation  to  which 
the  Danish  government  has  been  most  uiiex 
pectedly  reduced,  has  imperiously  required 
it  to  adoptj  and  which  the  chicane  and  end- 
less vexations  of  Sweden  have  been  little 
calculated  to  induce  it  to  abandon.  The 
Danish  cabinet  would  have  been  extremely 
embarrassed  to  interpret  the  conduct  on  the 
part  of  a  sovereign,  whose  interests,  princi- 
ples, and  sentiments,  it  had  regarded  as  be- 
ing equally  wounded  by  an  act  of  atrocity, 
which  has  suddenly  lighted  the  flames  of  war 
in  the  north,  if  it  had  notquickly  seen  cause 
to  suppose,  that  the  resolution  taken  by  the 
king  of  Sweden  undei  these  circumstances 
was  not  merely  that  of  indifference.     The 
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extraordinary   facility  with  which  that  mo- 
narch, several  weeks  before  the  reduction  of 
Stralsund,  had  consented  to  the  departure  of 
the    major  part   of    the   English    forces   in 
Pomerania  (whither,  as  it  should  seem,  they 
came  with  no  other  view  than  to  await  the 
opportunity  of  being' conveyed  to  Zealand,) 
and   the  pains  his  Swedish  majesty  took  to 
inform  hts   people  that  this  re-embarkation 
took  place  by  virtue  of  a  separate  article  of 
his  convention  vith  Great  Britain,  gave  the 
first   indications  of  a   seciet   understanding 
at  the  expence  of  Denmark.     These  indica- 
tions were  very  soon  increased.     The  Danish' 
government  is  not  acquainted  with  the  ex- 
tent  of  the  assistance   which  ks  ent'my  re- 
ceived  in  the  ports  of  Sweden  ;   but  it  1  tas 
felt  the  consequences  of  that  assistance  in  a 
manner,  the  most  lamentable  to  itself.     It  is 
easy   to  conceive  the  impression  which  has 
been  procuced  upon   the   Danish  nation  by 
the  relations   of  every   kind,  and  the  unin- 
terrupted communications  which  the  English 
found  no  difficulty  in  maintaining  with  Swe- 
den.— No    one   could   fail    to   remark   how 
much.  Denmark  was  insulted  by  the  pleasure 
which  the  king  of  Sweden  appeared  to  take 
in    repairing    to   the  coast    opposite   to   the 
Sound,  and   beholding  personally  all  the  in- 
justice   and     outiage   committed   against   a 
neighbouring  country;   by   the  caresses  and 
numberless  marks  of  distinction  lavished  up- 
on the  leaders  of  the  English  forces;   by  the 
honours  which  they,  on   their  part,  affected 
to  render  to  the  ally  of  their  sovereign ;  and 
by  the  demonstrations  of  respect  towards  his 
Swedish  majesty,  to  which  the  ships  of  war, 
violently   seized  from  the  port  of  Copenha- 
gen, were  not  bound,  on  their  passage  along 
the  Sound,  under  the  cannon  e\en  of  that 
fortress   to    which   their   salutt   was  owing. 
!   However  unfavourable   an   aspect   the  con- 
currence of  these  circumstances   necessarily 
casts  upon  the  dispositions   of  the  King  ot 
Sweden    towards   the  government  of  Dci- 
mark,    that  government  cannot  reproach  it- 
self with    having   gratuitously   exaggerated 
those  appearances,  which  the  court  of  Stock- 
holm, far  from  attempting  to  remove,  wish- 
ed to  produce,   nourish,    and  strengthen,  as 
far  as  it  was  in  its  power.     But  these  simple 
appearances  were   soon  succeeded  by  facts. 
The  government  of  England  was  the  first  tr» 
develope  to  Denmark'the  openly  hostile  dis- 
position of  his.  Swedish  Majesty.     Europe 
already  knows   the   explanations  occasioned 
between  Denmark  and  Sweden   bv'L:;  da-* 
nunciation.     Ihe  King   of  Sweden,   wbmi 
called   upon  in  the  most  frank  and    frien<..dy 
manner  to  declare  himself  on   this  subrvv; 
was  seen  to  endeavour  eludin/  the  ;:cce.    U- 
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of  such  a  declaration  ;  and  \vhen  he  was  at  i   tween    the   two  allies 

length  closely  pressed,  lis  Majesty  gave  an 

answer  oblique,    equivocjl,    and    insulting. 

Nevertheless,    as    this   answer  appeared  in 

some,  measure  to  give  the  lie  to  the  govern- 
ment of  England,  the  government  of  Den- 
mark was  contented  with  it  for  the  moment. 

and  thought  it    becoming  to  dissimulate  its 

just   resentments   against   Sweden,    in    the 

hope    that,   enlightened  concerning  her  true 

interests,  and  reflecting  on  the  consequences 

of  her  resolutions,  she  would  at  last  end  by 

yielding    to    the  representations  which  the 

court  of  St.  Petersburgh  had  made,  with  as 

much  tenderness  as  patience,  in  order  to  en- 
gage her  to  renounce  her  alliance  with  Great 

Britain,  evidently  become  incompatible  with 

the  tranquillity  of  the  North,  and  especially 

with  the  security  of  Denmark.     The  Danish 

government  is  but    imperfectly  acquainted 

with  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  engage- 
ments which  Sweden  has  entered  into  with 

England  ;   whatever   may  be   the  object  of 

them,  and  whatever  their  tendency,  no  one 

can  better  conceive  or  appreciate  than  itself 

the  repugnance  which  his  S  wed ;sh  Majesty 

would  feel  in  failing  in  any  of  the  obli- 
gations he  had  contracted.     Bui  the  Cabinet 

of  Copenhagen  is  not  uninformed  that  the 

Swedish  government  itseU' has  admitted,  that 

the  term  of  its  engagements  recently  ex- 
pired ;  and  after  the  Cabinet  of  St.  James's 
Lad  unmasked  itself  in  the  face  of  all  Eu- 
rope, it  would  have  been  insulting  the  Court 
of  Stockholm  to  suppose  that  it  would  dare 
to  concur  in  an  attack  upon  the  first  bases  of 
the 'security,  prosperity,  and  dignity  of  the 
Powers  of.  the  North.  These  considerations 
could  not  be  balanced  by  the  trifling  advan- 
tage of  subsidies,  with  which  the  Cabinet  of 
London  shews  itself  ready  at  all  times  to 
purchase  its  allies,  and  whom  it  pretends 
to  have  then  the  right  of  treating  as  merce- 
naries.  The  resolutions    of   the  King  of 

Sweden  having,  however,  frustrated  the  last 
hopes  of  his  neighbours,  the  Government  of 
Denmark  could  no  longer  hesitate,  on  its 
part,  to  take  those  measures  which  its  secu- 
rity, the  general  interest  of  the  North,  its 
attachment  to  Russia,  and  the  nature  of  its 
engagements  with  that  power,  imperiously 
prescribe  to  it.  At  a  moment  when  Zea- 
land is  threatened  anew  by  the  forces  of 
Englaad,  to  which  the  ports  of  Sweden  serve 
as  a  point  of  re-union  ;  when  the  enemy  of 
the  North  has  just  assured  himself  of  the 
dependence  of  the  Court  of  Stockholm  upon 
him  for  fresh  pecuniary  assistance :  when 
the  public  declarations  of  the  English  Minis- 
try sufficiently  unfold  the  nature  of  the  en- 
gagements sttll  subsisting   or   renewed  be- 
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the  Danish  Govern- 
ment deems  it  right  to  prefer  a  state  of  open 
hostility  to  precarious  and  equivocal  relations 
towards  an  enemy  whose  disposition  is  be- 
come more  and  more  suspicious,  and  who, 
during  a  long  period,  could  be  considered 
only  as  a  disguised  enemy.  His  Majesty  the 
King  of  Denmark"  declares  consequently, 
that  he  adopts  altogether  the  resolutions  of 
Russia  in  respect  to  Sweden,  and  that  he 
will  not  separate  his  cause  from  that  of  th» 
Emperor  Alexander,  his  august  and  faithful 
ally. 


Declaration  of  the  King  of 


Prussia   against  Sweden,    dated-  Konigs- 

le.rg,  March  6,  1808. 

His  Majesty  Jhe  King  of  Prussia,  our* 
most  gracious  sovereign,  has  been  solicited 
by  both  imperial  courts  of  Paris  and  St. 
Petersburgh,  consistently  with  the  system 
or  the  other  powers  of  the  Continent,  and 
the  declaration  against  England,  to  extend 
the  same  measures  against  Sweden,  which 
have  been  taken  against  England,  on  ac- 
count of  her  fresh  alliance  with  that  power. 
In  imitation  of  the  declaration  issued  by  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  on  the  10th  (22)  of  Fe- 
bruary. In  this  year,  his  majesty  has  accord- 
ingly broken  off  all  relations  with  Sweden, 
and  commands  all  in  office  under  him,  un- 
der the  penalty  of  severe  punishment,  to 
restrain  from  all  community  or  intercourse 
whatever  with  Sweden.  In  pursuance  of 
this,  from  the  present  moment,  and  till  far- 
ther orders,  all  Prussian  harbours  shall  be 
utterly  closed  against  Swedish  vessels ;  Prus- 
sian vessels  shall  no  longer  be  sent  into  Swe- 
den, neither  shall  Swedish  or  neutral  ships, 
or  wares  which  came  from  Sweden,  be  ad- 
mitted into  Prussian  harbours. 

Gek.  Whitelocke. Circular  from  the 

Commander  in   Chief  lo  the  Army,   2\st 

March,  180S. 

At  a  general  court-martial,  of  which  ge- 
neral the  right  Hon.  Sir  William  Meadows, 
K.B.  was  president,  held  by  virtue  of  his 
Majesty's  special  warrant,  bearing  date  the 
25  th  of  January,  1S08,  at  the  royal  hospital 
at  Chelsea,  on  the  2Sth  of  the  same  month, 
and  •  continued  by  adjournment  until  the 
18th  of  March  following,  lieutenant-general 
Whitelocke  was  tried. 

Sentence. 

"  The  court  martial  having  duly  cons'i- 
"  dered  the  evidence  given  in  support  of 
"  the  charges  against  the  prisoner,  lieule- 
'•'  nant-general  Whitelocke,  his  defence,  and 
"  the  evidence  he  has  adduced,  are  of  opi- 
"  nion,  that  he  is  guilty  of  the  whole  of  tkS 
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'*  said  charges,  with  the  exception  of  that 
"  part  of  the  second  charge  which  relates 
"  to  the  order  that  the  columns  should  be 
"  unloaded,  and  that  no  firing  should  be 
"  pennitted.cn  any  account." — The  court 
are  anxious  that  it  may  be  distinctly  under- 
stood, that  they  attach  no  censure  whatever 
to  the  precautions  taken  to  prevent  unnecessa- 
ry firing  during  the  advance  of  the  troops  to 
the  proposed  points  of  attack,  and  do  there- 
fore acquit  lieutenant-general  Whitelock  of 
that  part  of  the  said  charge  — "  The  court 
"  adjudge,  that  the  said  lieutenant-general 
<e  Whitelocke  be  cashiered,  and  declared  to- 
"  tally  unfit  and  unworthy  to  serve  his 
«'  Majesty  in  any  military  capacity  what- 
"  ever." 

The  king  has  been  pleased  to  confirm  the 
above  sentence,  and  his  Royal  Highness  the 
commander  in  chief  has  received  his  Ma- 
jesty's command  to  direct,  that  it  shall  be- 
read  at  the  head  of  every  regiment  in  his 
service,  and  inserted  in  all  regimental  or- 
derly books,  with  a  view  of  us  becoming 
a  lasting  memorial  of  the  fatal  consequences 
to  which  officers  expose  themselves,  who, 
in  the  discharge  of  the  important  duties  con- 
fided to  them,  are  deficient  in  that  zeal, 
judgment,  and  personal  exertion,  which  their 
Sovereign,  and  their  country,  have  a  right 
to  expect  from  officers  intrusted  with  high 
commands. — To  his  Majesty,  who  has  ever 
taken  a  most  lively  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare, the  honour,  and  reputation  of  his 
troops,  the  recent  failure  of  south  America, 
has  proved  a  subject  of  the  most  heartfelt 
regret ;  but  it  has  been  a  great  consolation 
to  him,  and  his  Majesty  h;is  commanded  it 
to  be  intimated  to  the  army,  that  after  the 
most  minute  investigation,  his  Majesty  finds 
ample  cause  for  gratification  in  the  intrepi- 
dity and  good  conduct  displayed  by  his 
troops,  lately  employed  on  that  service, 
and  particularly  by  those  divisions  of  the 
army,  which  were  personally  engaged  with 
the  enemy  in  the  town  of  Buenos  Ayres,  on 
the  5th  of  July,  1807  J  and  his  Majesty 
entertains  no  doubt,  that  had  the  exertions 
of  his  troops  in  South  America  been  directed 
by  the  same  skill  and  energy,  which  have 
so  eminently  distinguished  his  commanders 
in  other  quarters  of  the  world,  the  result 
of  the  campaign  would  have  proved  equally 
glorious  to  themselves  and  beneficial  to 
their  country.  By  command  of  his  Royal 
Highness  the  commander  in  chief. — Harry 
Calvert. — Major- Gen.    and  Adj.  Gen.  of 

the  forces,  - 

City  of  London. Petition  to  the  House 

of  Commons,  March   25th  1803. 

Shewetfa,  that  your  petitioners  have,  dur- 
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ing  a  long  course  of  public  events,  produc- 
tive of  so  many  calamities,  patiently  sub- 
mitted to  unexampled  bin  then.?,  and  are  si i  11 
ready  to  make  such  further  sacrifices  as  may 
be  necessary  for  maintaining  the  honour  and 
independence  of  the  realm. — That  these  bur- 
thens have  been  considerably  augmented 
by  gross  abuses  in  the  management  and  ex- 
penditure of  the  public  money,  and  by  a  pto- 
fusion  of  sinecure  places  and  pensions,  which 
have  not  only  greatly  added  to  the  sufferings 
of  the  people,  but  created  a  pernicious  and 
dangerous  influence,  corrupting  ;>nd  under- 
mining the  pure  and  free  principles  uf  the 
British  constitution. — That  after  the  enor- 
mous abuses  brought  to  light  by  the  various- 
commissions  of  "inquiry,  it  is  a  matter  of 
deep  concern  to  your  petitioners,  that  the 
offenders  thereby  discovered  have  not  been 
brought  to  justice,  and  those  who  so  grossly- 
misapplied  the  public  money  have  hitherto 
escaped  with  impunity. — Your  petitioners 
did  therefore  rely  upon  Parliament  that  spee- 
dy and  effectual  measures  would  have  been 
adopted  to  reform  such  abuses,  and  detect 
and  punish  the  offenders  in  future. — That 
your  petitioners  viewed  with  much  satisfac- 
tion the  foundation  of  acommittee  of  Finance 
and  hailed  the  introduction  into  your  hon. 
house  of  a  bill  to  prevent  the  granting  ot 
places  in  reversion,  as  the  first  step  towards 
these  salutary  reformations.  They  beheld 
with  increased  satisfaction  the  measures 
taken  by  your  honourable  house,  both  during 
the  late  and  present  sessions  of  parliament, 
to  carry  the  same  into  effect. — That  it  was 
with  grief  and  disappointment  they  observed 
the  views  and  intentions  of  your  hon.  house 
unhappily  frustrated  ;  and  they  h.-ve  too 
much  reason  to  apprehend,  that"  the  defeat 
of  this  measure  has  arisen  from  the  baneful 
and  predominating  influence,  which  such 
abuses  must  necessarily  create,  and  which 
this  bill  was  intended  to  correct. — That  it 
appears  to  your  petitioners  at  all  times  es- 
sential, that  rigid  economy  should  be  ob- 
served in  the  expenditure  of  the  public 
money,  and  thatno  places  or  pensions  should 
be  bestowed  but  for  realpublicservices,  more 
particularly  so  at  the  present  moment,  when 
it  is  declared,  "■  that  this  country  is  at  ihe 
very  crisis  of  its  fate,"  and  the  people  are 
called  upon  for  such  unexampled  sacrifices 
and  exertions  They  beg  further  to  sug- 
gest to  your  hon.  house  the  serious  conse- 
quences likely  to  result,  should  a  disposition 
be  evinced  by  either  branch  of  the  legisla- 
ture at  a  period  so-  awful  and  momentous, 
not  to  participate  w.th  the  people  i<n  their 
dangers,  sacrifices,  and  privations.  They 
therefore     pcay    your    hon.     house,    not' 
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to  relax  in  your  endeavours  in  carrying  so 
necessary  and  beneficial  a  measure  into  effect, 
and  causing  inquiries  1o  be  made  into  the 
receipt,  management  and  expenditure  of  ibe 
public  money,  adopting  measures  which 
may  effectually  guard  against  such  abuses 
in  future,  and  for  abolishing  all  unnecessary 
places  and  pensions,  as  well  in  reversion 
as  otherwise,  as  the  best  means  of  consoli- 
dating the  strength  of  the  empire,  and  calling 
forth  the  united  energies  and  exertions  of  the 
people,  at  a  time  so  necessary  for  the  safety 
and  security  of  his  Majesty's  dominions. 


City  of  London. - 


•Petition  to  the  House 


of  Lords,  March  25th  1SOS. 
Sheweth  (after  a  repetition  of  the  first 
five  paragraphs  in  the  Commons'  petition), — 
That  it  was  with  grief  and  disappointment 
that  they  observed  the  views  and  intentions 
of  their  Representative  in  parliament  unhap- 
pily frustrated  by  your  lordships'  l ejection 
of  this  necessary  and  salutary  measure,  de- 
priving the  people,  while  labouring  under 
such  accumulated  difficulties,  of  all  hope  of 
seeing  any  progress  made  in  such  great  and 
acknowledged  e\ils.-  That  they  beg  most 
seriously  to  impress  upon  your  right  hon. 
house,  at  a  time  when  it  is  declared,  f  that 
this  country  is  at  the  crisis  of  its  fate," 
and  the  united  exertions  of  all  ranks  are  ne- 
cessary to  resistthe  dangers  with  which  they 
are  assailed,  a  disposition  in  either  branch 
of  the  legislature  to  withhold  from  the  }  eo- 
ple  a  redress  cf  public  greviances  must  be 
productive  of  most  serious  consequences, 
necessarily  damp  their  ardour,  and  impede 
their  exertions  in  the  important  struggle  in 
which  they  are  engaged. — They  therefore 
pray  your  right  hon.  house  to  take  these 
matters  into  consideration,  and  that  your 
lordshipswillbe  pleased  to  adopt  the  speediest 
and  most  effectual  measures  for  reforming  all 
abuses  in  the  receipt,  management,  and  ex- 
penditure of  the  public  money,  and  prevent- 
ing such  abuses  in  future,  and  for  abolishing 
all  unnecessary  places  and  pensions  as  well 
in  reversion  as  otherwise,  as  the  best  means 
of  consolidating  the  strength  of  the  Empire, 
and  calling  forth  the  united  energies  and 
exertions  of  the  people,  at  a  time  so  necessa- 
ry for  the  safety  and  security  of  his  Majesty's 
dominions. 


City  of  London. — Address  to   the  King, 
March 25th,    1808. 
We  your  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal 


Subjects,  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and 
Commons  of  the  City  of  London,  in  Com- 
mon Council  assembled,  humbly  approach 
the  throne  with  renewed  assurances  of  our 
unshaken  attachment  to  your  Majesty's  sa- 
cred person  and  government. — Your  Majes- 
ty's faithful  Citizens  of  London  are  truly 
sensible  of  the  blessings  which  the  people  of 
this  country  enjoy  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
for  whilst  it  has  pleased  the  Almighty  to 
permit  the  overthrow  of  many  nations  of 
Europe,  we  have  the  happiness  yet  to  possess 
unimpaired  our  glorious  constitution,  to  be 
governed  by  the  mildest  and  most  benevolent 
of  sovereigns,  and  to  be  protected  by  good 
and  wholesome  laws  wisely  administered. 
To  obtain  these  blessings  our  forefathers 
freely  shed  their  blood;  they  are  placed  in 
our  hand  as  a  precious  pledge,  and  we  fond- 
ly hope  that  our  children's  children  will  en- 
joy the  same  to  the  latest  posterity. — We 
are  not  unmindful,  Sire,  that  by  the  pre- 
ponderating influence  of  the  government  of 
Fiance,  almost  every  state  upon  the  Conti- 
nent has  been  compelled  to  unite  in  forming 
one  vast  and  gigantic  confederacy,  whose  ef- 
forts are  solely  directed  to  bring  destruction 
upon  your  Majesty's  dominions.  We  view 
this  combination  without  dread,  firmly  rely- 
ing upon  a  continuance  of  the  diune  protec- 
tion, upon  union  amongst  all  ranks  of  your 
people,  the  extinction  of  party  spirit  (most 
essentially  necessary  at  this  very  important  cri- 
sis), upon  the  goodness  of  our  cause,  the  valour 
and  skill  of  ycur  Majesty's  fleets  and  armies, 
and  on  the  vigour,  firmness,  and  wisdom  of 
your  Majesty's  councils.: — With  these  aids, 
we  doubt  not  your  Majesty  will  confound 
and  defeat  the  designs  of  our  inveterate 
enemy,  and  in  due  time  be  enabled  to  con- 
clude a  peace,  at  once  honourable,  secure, 
and  lasting. 

The  King's  Answer. 
I  thank  you  for  your  very  loj'aland  dutiful 
address. — The  assurances  I  receive  from  you 
of  your  unshaken  attachment  to  my  person 
and  government,  afford  me  the  greatest  sa- 
tisfaction.— The  example  you  have  given  to 
ail  ranks  and  descriptions  of  my  people  of 
union  and  public  spirit,  at  this  important 
crisis,  cannot  but  produce  the  most  beneficial 
consequences,  in  enabling  me  to  resist  effec- 
tually the  powerful  and  extensive  confede- 
racy which  the  enemy  has  directed  against 
my  dominions,  and  ultimately  to  accomplish 
the  great  object  of  all  my  efforts — a  secure 
and  lasting  peace. 
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1  Nothing  can  be  more  mischievous  to  the  community,  generally  speaking,  than  the  turning  of  corn  into 
'  spirituous  liquors  ;  and  this  evil  would,  at  any  rate,  be  lessened  by  the  use  of  suga-r  instead  of  corn  in  the 
'  making  of  those   liquors.     Thus  would  our  colonies  be  made   to  add  to   the  quantity  of  food  in  th« 

"'  mother  country  ;  and  to  see  such  a  measure  opposed  upon  the  ground  of  its  injuring  the  growers  of  corn 
'  would  be  scandalous  indeed  ;  would  be  a  shocking  disgrace  to  the  heads   as  well  as  to  the  hearts  of  the 

''  country  gentlemen." Political  Register,  Vol.  XI.  p.  35. 
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SUMMARY  OF  POLITICS. 

Corn  against  Sugar. In  the  month 

of  December  1806  (see  the  Parliamentary 
Debates,  Vol.  VIII.  page  237),  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  consider  of  the  possibility 
of  introducing  sugar  and  molasses  into  use, 
in  the  distilleries  and  breweries.  I  never 
heard  of  any  report,  that  was  made  by  that 
committee ;  but,  as  will  appear  from  the 
report  of  the  debate,  upon  that  occasion, 
some  persons  expressed  their  apprehension, 
that  the  measure,  if  adopted,  would  prove 
greatly  injurious  to  the  growers  of  cor?i.  I 
was  of  a  different  opinion,  and  the  reasons, 
upon  which  that  difference  was  founded, 
were,  at  the  time,  stated  in  the  Register  of 
the  10th  of  January,  1807,  Volume  XL  p. 
.33,  to  which,  as  the  means  of  sparing  me 
some  repetition,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  the 
reader. The  same  committee,  or  a  re- 
newed one,  have  now  made  their  report.  It 
was  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
the  13th  of  this  month  ;  and,  as  appears 
from  the  statements  in  the  newspapers  (for 
I  have  not  yet  seen  the  authentic  papers  of 
the  House,  whence  every  thing  of  this  sort  is 
taken  for  insertion  in  my  Parliamentary  De- 
bates), they  recommend  the  passing  of  an 
act  to  suspend,  for  one  year,  by  way  of  ex- 
periment, the  use  of  corn  in  the  distilleries, 
taking  care,  however,  to  authorize  the  Privy 
Council  to  take  off  the  suspension,  in  case  it 
should,  upon  trial,  be  found,  that  the  mea- 
sure produces  a  serious  depression  in  the 
price  of  corn. — r— I  do  not  recollect  any  mea- 
sure to  have  been  met  by  so  apparently  de- 
termined an  opposition  as  this ;  and,  though 
I  am  not  on  the  side  of  the  opposers,  it  does, 
I  must  confess,  give  me  some  little  relief 
from  that  disgust,  which  I  have,  of  late,  ex- 
perienced,  to  perceive  that  this  opposition 

has  nothing  to   do  with  party. "  Great 

and  j ust  alarm,"  the  opposers  say,  has  been 
excited  through  the  country  by  the  proposi- 
tion to  introduce  sugar  instead  of  corn  into 
the  distilleries  ;  because. .  .  .  because  what  ? 
Because  such  a  measure,  "  will,  produce  a 
glut  in  the  corn  market. "     Thus,  then,  bur 
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alarm  has,  all  of  a  sudden,  changed  its  na- 
ture ;  from  an  alarm  at  approaching  scarcity 
of  corn,  it  is  become  an  alarm  at  approach- 
ing super -abundance  of  corn  !— Sir  Henry 

Mildmay  said,  that  "he  thought  it  right 
"  to  apprize  the  House,  that  the  part  of  the 
"  report  which  went  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
"  grain  in  distillation,  though  sanctioned  by 
"  the  opinions  of  a  majority  of  the  commit- 
"  tee,  had,  by  no  means,  its  unanimous  ap- 
"  probation.  If  any  legislative  measure 
"  should  be  proposed  on  the  report,  tending 
"  to  carry  that  principle  into  effect,. he  gave 
"  notice  that  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to 
"  oppose  it.  There  was  no  sufficient  public 
"  ground  for  such  a  measure,  and  it  would 
"  be  extremely  injurious  to  the  barley  coun- 
"  ties,  one  of  which  he  had  the  honour  to 
"  represent.  He  was  confident  that  his 
"  constituents  would  give  him  instructions 
"  to  oppose  the  proposition,  and  that  they 
"  would  petition  against  the  measure."- 
Mr.  Chute,  whom  I  have  not  heard  be- 
fore, since  his  election,  "  agreed  with 
"  the  hon.  baronet.  The  landed  interest 
"  was  sufficiently  depressed,  and  the  in- 
'*  fiuence  of  members  whose  consequence 
"  arose  from  trade  was  already  sufficiently 
"  great,  without  striking  a  general  blow  at 
"  an  extensive  branch  of  the  agriculture  of 
"  the  country.  He  should  give  his  deter- 
"  mined  opposition  to  the  measure."- 
Now,  I  should,  if  things  were  as  they  ought 
to  be,  call  myself  one  of  the  constituents  of 
Sir  Henry  Mildmay  and  Mr.  Chute.  I  am, 
in  fact,  one  of  the  persons,  whom  they  are 
said  more  immediately  to  represent;  and,  as 
little  things  are  great  to  little  men,  I  dare 
say,  that  I  feel  as  much  anxiety  for  the  pros- 
perity cf  Hampshire  as  either  of  them;  but, 
I  can  assure  them,  that  they  will  receive  no 
instructions  from  me  to  oppose  the  suggested 
measure,  and  will  find  me  opposed  to  any  pe- 
tition, which  the  county  may  be  stirred  up 

to  prefer  against  it. It  is  agreed,  on  all 

hands,  that  the  measure  would  be  greatly 
beneficial  to  the  West  Indies,  which  are,  at 
present,    in  a  state  of  distress  hardly  to  be 

.A. 
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described.  So  far,  therefore,  if  we  think  it 
wise  to  maintain  the  possession  of  those  co- 
lonies, the  measure  is  a  good  one.  But,  it  is 
contended,  that  the  measure  would  be  inju- 
rious to  the  barley  growers  at  home.  Sup- 
posing that  to  be  true,  it  would  then,  with 
me,  be  a  question  of  degree  merely.  I  should 
inquire,  whether  the  injury  to  the  barley 
growers  would  be  more  or  less  than  the  re- 
lief to  the  sugar  growers;  the  latter  being, 
in  my  opinion,  full  as  much  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  the  government  as  the  former. 
Yes,  say  the  opposers  of  the  measure,  but 
there  is  this  consideration  ;  that  the  measure 
will  not  be  injurious  to  the  barley  growers 
only,  it  will  be  injurious  to  the  whole  nation 
by  discouraging  the  growth  of  corn.  Make 
this  out,  gentlemen,  and  I  am  with  you  ; 
but,  at  present,  I  am,  for  the  reasons  which  I 
will  now  endeavour  to  submit  to  the  reader, 
with  brevity  and  clearness,  of  a  different  opi- 
nion.  -After  having  heard,  from  all  quar- 
ters, so  much  anxiety  expressed,  lest,  from 
the  shutting  of  the  potts  of  the  continent  and 
of  America  against  us,  we  should  experience 
the  horrors  to  be  expected  from  a  scarcity  of 
corn  ;  after  having  seen  the  pains  taken  by 
Mr.  Young  and  Mr.  Wakefield  to  impress 
us  with  a  just  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  our 
annual  importation  of  corn  ;  it  must,  I  think, 
appear  to  the  reader  to  be  a  strange  proposi- 
tion, that  danger  of  scarcity  will  arise  from 
a  want  of  a  market  for  what  we  ourselves 
grow  in  this  country.  But,  let  us  hear  the 
arguments  of  Mr.  Wakefield.  He  disap- 
proves (see  last  Number,  pages  605  to  006), 
of  any  legislative  measure  that  would  de- 
prive the  farmer  of  such  markets  as  the  dis- 
tilleries; he  says,  that  this  discouragement 
wj.ll  produce  a  fear  of  bad  prices,  and  inade- 
quate, returns  for  labour  and  capital;  that 
this  fear  once  excited  in  the  mind  of  the  far- 
mer, he  will  relax  in  his  exertions  to  raise 
cbrn.  He  further  says,  that  the  distilleries, 
by  causing  more  corn  to  be  rarsed  than  is  ne- 
cessary for  fending  the  nation,  enable  us,  in  a 
season  of  scarcity,  to  take  this  superabun- 
dance and  apply  it  to  feeding  purposes,  and 
that,  thetciore,  the  di cilleries  operate  as  a 

juaiinnal   grainer\ . There    is    something 

yery  plausible  in  this  argument;  but,  1 
think,  that,  upon  examination,  it  will  appear 
to  be  more  specious  than  solid  ;  for,  v\hat 
uoe.i  it  mean  but  simply  this:  that,  in  order 
to  induce  the  farmers  of  a  nation.,  to  grow 
mine  corn  than  is,  upon  an. average,  neces- 
sary for  the  consumption  of  the  nation,  a  part 
vi  what  thty  grow  uiu.it  be  annually  bought 
>  f  them  for  the  purpose  of  being  thrown 
> •  wait ;  for  the  purpose  ofbeing  gotten  rid  of 
^iil.out  becoming    human   food,   or  suste- 
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nance?  I  shall  be  told,  perhaps,  that,  used  in 
the  distilleries,  corn  does  become  human  sus- 
tenance ;  for  that,  though  it  comes  out  in 
the  shape  of  spirituous  iiquors,  and,  there- 
fore, cannot  very  well  be  called  food,  yet 
that  it  causes  less  beer  to  be  drunk  and  less 
food  to  be  eaten.,  than  would  be  drunk  and 
eaten,  if  there  were  no  spirituous  liquors.  I 
do  not  know,  that  my  opponents  will:  make' 
use  of  this  argument,-  but,  if  they  should,  it 
will  be  a  verv  good  answer  to  themselves; 
for,  if  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors  produce  a 
saving  of  beer  and  food,  then  the  disuse  of 
those  liquors  will  produce  an  additional  de- 
mand for  corn,  in  the  shape  of  beer  and 
bread;  and,  if  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors 
prodr.ee  no  such  saving,  we  come  back  to 
iv.y  proposition,  namely,  that  the  corn  ussd 
in  the  distilleries  is,  considered  as  human 
sustenance,  thrown  away;  and,  according  to 
the  idea  of  Mr  Wakefield,  it  is  necessary  for 
a' nation  to  raise  a  certain  proportion  of  corn 
annually  to  be  thrown  away,  in  order  to  se- 
cure the  said  nation  from  the  horrid  effects 
of  casual  scarcity.  Used  in  the  distilleries 
does  corn  become  human  sustenance  ?  YES. 
Well  then,  the  distilleries  are  no  grainery, 
for,  if  you  suspend  them  in  a  time  of  scarcity, 
the  mouths  that  fed  upon  them  must  neces- 
sarily fall  upon  sustenance  in  some  other 
shape.  If  the  answer  be  NO;  then  is- the 
corn  used  in  distilleries  thrown  away,  for,  if 
you  talk  to  me  of  the  value  which  the  farmer 
gets  for  it,  I  remind  yon,  that  (hat  value 
must  come  out  of  the  labour  of  those  who 
consume  the  spirituous  liquors.  If  the  corn 
be  thrown  away,  it  is  full  as  well  to  throw 
away  sugar  as  corn  -y  if  spirituous  liquors' 
be  human  sustenance,  then  we  draw  it  from 
our  colonies  in  sugar  :  what  is  more,  we  can 
have  it  in  times  of  scarcity  afivellas  in  times 
of  plenty  ;  and  the  Weft  Indies  become  an 
inexhaustible  grainery.  It  appears  to  me  to 
be  impossible  for  the  most  ingenious  reason- 

er  to  get  clear  of  this  dilemma. Before  I' 

proceed  any  fmther,  I  will  insert  an  article 
from  the  Morning  Chronicle  upon  this  sub- 
ject. "  hast  night  the  Report  was  made 
"  from  (he  C<  mrnittee  to  whom  it  was  re- 
"  ferred  to  consider  whether  the  distillery 
"  should  be  prevented  from  using  grain; 
and,  as  we  anticipated,  they  have  given  it 
as  their  opinions,  that  it  would  be  advisa- 
ble to  make  the  experiment  of  prohibiting 
the  distillation  of  spirits  from  grain  for 
one  year  There  was,  however,  it  seems, 
a  division  in  the  Committee  on  this  point, 
and  the  Report  itself  made  a  sensible  im- 
pression on  the  House;  so  that  noomcnv 
;  either  for  or  ag-'rns't  the  adoption  of  the' 
''  measure,    can  bj    formed. — —We   have. 
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'"  felt  it  to  be  our  duty  to  enter  our  feeble 
u  protest  against  these  most  dangerous  en- 
"  crcachments  on  the  agriculture  of  the 
"  country,  which  is  surely  of  more  value 
"  towards  its  independence  than  all  \m  colo- 
<c  nies  both  in  the  Eastern  and  Western 
'*  world.  An  experiment  to  sterilize  the 
"  country  for  one  year— to  interrupt  the 
''  routine  of  crops — to  create  a  famine,  per- 
"  haps,  in  the  kingdom.  Wj  trust  in  the 
V  good  sense   of  parliament,  that  we  shall 

.    "  have  no  such  experiment. It  is  to  the 

"  Distillery  in  particular  that  the  northern 
"  part  of  the  kingdom  looks  in  its  culture  of 
"  barley  for  a  market.  Rob  Scotland  of  this 
sc  resource,  and  four-fifths  of  its  farmers 
"  will  be  bankrupts  :  they  cannot  substitute 
(f  wheat  for  barley — their  climate  will  not 
(S  ripen  it ;  and  the  same  argument  may  ap- 
"  ply  to  a   great  proportion  of  the    barley 

"  lands  in  England. This  is   a  very  dif- 

e<  ferent  measure  for  stopping  the  distilling 
'•'  of  grain  for  a  season  of  scarcity.  In  that 
11  case,  having  a  crop  of  barley  in  hand 
':'  when  wheat  is  deficient,  an  act  passes  to 
rf  stop  the  distillery,  so  as  to  bring  the  whole 
"  stock  into  u.->e  as  a  substitute  for  bread 
c<  corn — but  here  is  a  project  to  prevent  the 
"  growing  of  barley. — It  might  be  entitled, . 
"  '•*  a  Bill  to  create  a  scarcity  of  Corn  by 
5C  discouraging  the  growth  thereof."  Surely 
"  there  is  no  evil  that  can  befall  the  country 
"  equal  to  that  which  would  flow  from  a 
"  measure  of  this  kind — and  when  it  is  re- 
','.  fleeted  that  we  may  be  thrown  entirely  on 
"  our  own  produce  for  subsistence,  we  shall 
f*  not  be  condemned  to  the  trial  of  chimeri- 
"  cal  experiments,  by  which  the  course  of 
"  our  husbandry  is  to  be  disturbed — and  our 
"  farmers  are  to  be  warned  against  sowing 

"  the  land  !" This    article    does    little 

more  than  dilute  the  argument  of  Mr. 
Wakefield,  namely,  that  the  distilleries  is 
one  great  market  for  corn,  take  away  this 
market  and  you  take  away  one  of  the  most 
powerful  motives  to  the  raising  of  coin, 
whence  will  arise  a  diminished  produce  and 
all  the  consequences  of  such  a  diminution, 
amongst  which  is  particularly  mentioned  the 

ruin  of  the  barley  farmers. Now,  in  t  he 

first  place,  the  quanlitv  of  barley  uee'd  in  the 
distilleries  of  England  and  Scotland  does  noi 
exceed  300,000  quarters  annually,  ihe  ave- 
rage annual  produce  of  about  /0,0G0  acres  of 
land.  And  this  i-s  a  market,  the  loss  of  which 
is  to  spread  rum  amongst  the  cultivators  of 
England  and  Scotland  !  It  is  to  make  bank- 
rupts of  four-fifths  of  the  farmers  of  Scot- 
land ;  it  is  to  sterilize  the  hind,  and 
starve  the  people.;  and  that,  too,  by  bringing 
provisions   into  tlie  country,    or,  at    least, 
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something  to  supply  the  place  of  provisions, 

now  thrown  away  ! Let  us  see,  however, 

whether  it  be  probable,  that  less  corn  would 
be  raised  on  account  of  this  measure.  Wheat, 
we  are  told,  could  not  be  raised  upon  certain 
of  the  lands,  which  now  bear  crops  of  barley. 
But  oats  might,  and  grass  would  follow  oats' 
as  well   as  barley.     But,  upon   the  supposi- 
tion,  that    the   particular    lands    alluded  to 
would  bear  nothing  but  barley,   there  are 
other  lands,   which   now   bear  barley,   and 
which  would  bear  something  else.     Still,  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  there  would  be  one 
market  lost ;  but,    would   no  other  market 
open?  If  you  stop  the  distilleries  will  not  the 
barley  that  they  now  consume  go  to  the  fat- 
ting of  hogs  and  to  various  other  purposes  ? 
The  moment  barley  begins  to  be  cheap,  that 
moment  it  is  given  to  hogs  ;„  and,  if  you  ask 
me  how  the  hog's  flesh  is  to  be  disposed  of  5 
if  you  are  still  afraid,  that  the  quantity  of  hu- 
man sustenance,    in  England   atid  Scotland, 
will   be   too  great;    if   you   still    dread    a 
glutted  market  of  provisions,    there  are  the 
West  Indies,     those  -very  colonies,   whom, 
you  are  afraid,   the  Americans  will  starve; 
who  will  give    you,    in     times    of    plenty, 
sugar  in  exchange  for  your  barley,made  into 
pork,  and  from  whom,  in    times  of  scarci- 
ty, you  can,  at  any  moment,  withhold  that 
pork.       In  calling   this  a   granary,  indeed, 
there  would  be  something  like  reason  and 

consistency. But,  the  truth  is,  I  believe, 

that  no  such  exchange  would  be  necessary  to 
keep  alive  the  motive  for  growing  barley. 
It  is,  in  a  national  point  of  view,  completely 
irrational  to  speak  of  barley  but  as  being 
an  article  of  human  sustenance  ;  as  a 
means  of  supporting  human  life  ;  as,  to 
use  the  common  word,  subsistence.  Now, 
I  think,  it  is  a  principle  acknowledged 
upon  all  sides,  that  wherever  there  is 
subsistence  there  will  be  a  proportionate 
population,  or,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr. 
Malthtjs  (with  whom  I  disagree  as  to 
the  checking  of  population),  "  population  al- 
"  ways  treads  close  upon  the  heels  of  sub- 
sistence." If  this  be  the  case,  then,  where 
is  the  ground  of  alarm  at  throwing  an  addi- 
tional quantity  of  subsistence  in  upon  the 
community  ?  This  doctrine  of  Mr.  Mai- 
thus  being  sound  (and  comrrion  sense  says" 
that  it  must  be  so)  there  never  can  be  a  want 
of  a  market  for  any  quantity  of  barley  that 
we  can  grow.  There  may  be  a  temporary 
fall  of  --price  ;  but  the  permanent  effect  of 
withholding  corn  from  the  distilleries,  and 
supplying  the  place  of  it  by  the  produce  of 
colonies  belonging  to  ourselves,  must  be, 
either  thatof- producing,, an  exportation  of 
hog'-me.it,  or  of  increasing  our  domestic  po- 
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pulation,  both  causes  being  equally  effica-  I 
cious  in  preventing  the  discouragement  and  j 
the  decreased   production  and  gains  of  the  | 

farmers. Suppose  the  West  Indies  could   j 

supply  us  -with  barley  enough  for  our  distil- 
leries, Mr.  Wakefield  would,  if  he  were 
consistent,  object  to  it,  because,  as  he  would 
say,  the  barley  growers  of  England  would 
be  thereby  discouraged.  He  would  be  of 
the  same  opinion  with  regard  to  Guernsey  or 
Jersey  ;  for  the  measure  would  still  havepre- 
cisely  the  same  effect ;  and,  upon  the  suppo- 
sition that  new  en  closures  tend  to  make  an 
increase,  (which  I  think  they  do  not)  in  the 
quantity  of  subsistence  produced,  he  would,  of 
course,  also  object  to  new  enclosures,  and, 
then,  I  should  leave  him  to  settle  the  point 
with  Sir  John  Sinclair,  and  "  the  friends  of 
"  agriculture,"  who  cry  aloud  and  cease  not 
for  a  General  Enclosure  Bill.  This  last  argu- 
ment was  made  use  of  by  Mr.  Perceval,  to 
whom  Mr.  Windham  replied,  that  in  the 
ease  of  new  enclosures,  the  supply  was, 
doubtless,  increased,  and  the  competition 
augmented  j  but,  in  the  case  contemplated, 
there  would  be  an  exclusion  of  one  set  of 
growers  to  the  sole  advantage  of  the  other. 
1  agree,  that  the  immediate  advantage  will 
be  solely  upon  the  side  of  the  colonies  ;  but, 
this  is  no  objection  to  a  measure,  provided 
no  injury  be  sustained  on  the  other  side  in 
consequence  of  that  measure.  "  Augment- 
"  ed  competition"  is  only  another  phrase  for 
decrease  of  price ;  for,  whether  the  market 
be  wholly  cut  off,  or  only  narrowed  in  its 
demand,  though  there  may  be  a  difference 
as  to  the  degree,  the  principle  continues  the 
same ;  gnd,  therefore,  the  seller  has  as 
good  a  right  to  complain  of  augmented 
competition  as  he  has  to  complain  of  a  total 
loss  of  the  market.  Pursuing  this  to  an 
illustration  :  it  is  said,  that  the  Scotch 
barley-grower  will  be  injured,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  cutting  off  of  a  market  for 
300,000  quarters  of  barley,  annually  con- 
sumed in  the  distilleries ;  and  that,  as  this 
measure  is  to  be  adopted  after  he  has  taken  a 
long  lease  of  his  farm,  he  will  not  be  able 
to  pay  his  rent,  and  will  become  a  bankrupt. 
This  is  to  be  the  effect,  we  are  told,  of  a 
loss  of  market.  But,  suppose,  that  the 
proposition  of  "  the  friends  of  agriculture" 
were  adopted  ;  suppose  a  General  Enclosure 
Bill  were  passed,  and  suppose  it  were  to 
answer  the  expected  purpose,  namely,  that 
of  causing  an  increase  of  produce.  It  would 
be  a  pitiful  increase  indeed,  unless  it  exceed- 
ed 300,000  quarters  of  barley  in  a  year; 
and,  then,  pray  tell  me,  gentlemen,  "  friends 
"  of  agriculture,"  you,  who,  with  Mr. 
Brand,  are  resolved  to  "  oppose  this  mea- 
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"  sure  in  every  stage,"  whether  the  Scotch 
or  the  English  barley-grower  would  not 
suffer  as  much  from  this  increase  of  produce 
as  from  that  loss  of  market,  which,  it  is 
alledged,  will  be  the  effect  of  the  measure 

now  proposed? As   connected   with   a 

question  like  this,  which  embraces  the 
general  produce  of  She  soil  and  the  general 
interests  of  the  nation,  all  the  distinctions 
between  barley -growers  and  wheat-growers 
are  too  trifling  to  be  attended  to.  The  kind 
as  well  as  the  amount  of  the  produce  will 
be-  regulated  by  the  demand.  The  general 
market  will  tell  the  farmer  what  he  is  to 
sow,  and  the  same  infallible  guide  will  tell 
the   corn-dealer   whither  he   is  to  send  the 

fruit  of    the   harvest. Every  argument 

made  use  of,  with  respect  to  the  interests  of 
the  cultivator,  applies,  of  course,  to  those 
of  the  owner  of  the  soil  j  and,  unless  my 
reasoning  be  erroneous,  neither  can  experi- 
ence any  permanent  injury  from  the  measure 
now  in  contemplation,  while  it  is,  upon  all 
sides  agreed,  that  the  West  India  planters, 
so  long  and  so  severely  oppressed  by  an  accu- 
mulation of  hardships,  will  therefrom  derive 
considerable  relief.  Were  there,  indeed, 
any  ground  to  apprehend,  that  the  nation 
would  experience  an  injury  from  this  mea- 
sure ;  were  it  a  question  between  the  West 
India  planters  and  the  people  of  England  ;  I 
should  say.  (though  it  would  grieve  me  to  be 
put  to  the  necessity)  let  the  West  India 
planters  perish,  rather  than  England  be  en- 
dangered by  scarcity  ;  but,  as  I  am  convinced, 
that  the  measure  now  proposed  will  be 
greatly  beneficial  to  the  former,  without 
producing  any,  even  the  slightest,  danger  or 
injury  to  the  latter,  either  temporary  or 
permanent,  I  hope,  that,  in  the  approaching 
discussion  and  decision,  enlarged  views  and 
public  spirit  will  prevail  over  local  and  inter- 
ested motives. 

Woodcocks  and  Snipes. It  is  whim- 
sical enough,  that  these  poor  little  birds 
should  become  a  subject  of  discussion 
amongst  grave  politicians  ;  yet,  as  a  law  is 
about  to  be  passed  relative  to  these  birds, 
and  as  two  gentlemen  (whose  letters  I  insert) 
have  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  make 
the  proposed  regulation  a  matter  of  such 
serious  notice,  I  think  it  right  to  submit  an 
observation  or  two  thereon. To  the  cor- 
respondent, who  ridicules  the  idea  of  deba- 
ting about  little  birds,  while  we  are  threat- 
ened with  invasion,  one  may  answer  by 
asking  him  how  it  happens,  that  he,  who 
never  wrote  to  me  before,  came  to  write  to 
me  now,  if  he  thought  the  subject  so  very 
unimportant.— —The  other  correspondent 
seem#  to  view  the  matter  in  quite  a  different 
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light.  He  calls  upon  me,  as  "  the  cham- 
"  pion  of  the  just  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
"  people,"  to  interfere,  "  in  order  to  pre- 
"  serve,  for  the  middle  and  lower  orders, 
"  who  are  to  fight  our  battles,  the  liberty 
ff  they  have  hitherto  enjoyed,  to  follow  the 
<c  innocent  amusement  of  killing  Woodcocks 
<(  and  Snipes."  Appealed  to  with  so  much 
solemnity,  and  anxious  to  preserve  the  good 
opinion  of  my  correspondent,  I  shall  give 
him  my  sentiments  in  the  clearest  manner 

that  I  am  able. In  the  first  place,  I  must 

observe,  that  I  am  unacquainted  with  any 
right,  which  the  making  of  Woodcocks  and 
Snipes  game  is  at  all  likely  to  abridge,  as 
far,  at  least,  as  relates  to  any  amusements  of 
the  people.  The  law,  as  it  now  stands, 
does,  indeed,  attach  no  penalty  to  the  mere 
act  of  killing  these  birds,  nor  to  the  mere 
possession  of  them  ;  but,  I  would  ask  this 
complainant,  where  the  shooter  is  to  find 
the  birds  ?  And,  let  the  answer  be  what  it 
may,  unless  the  birds  be  found  upon  the 
shooter's  own  land,  or  land  rented  by  him, 
he  is  liable  to  an  action  of  trespass  tor  even 
looking  after  the  birds ;  and  this  liability 
arises,  not  from  the  statute,  but  from  the 
common  law.  And,  very  wise  and  just  is 
the  law  in  this  respect  ;  for,  is  it  not  clear, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  have  any 
thing  worthy  of  the  name  of  private  pro- 
perty, if  every  man  were  at  liberty  to  invade 
it,  under  the  pretext  of  seeking  after  wood- 
cocks and  snipes  or  wild  animals  of  any  sort? 

But,  I  shall  be  told,  perhaps,  that   the 

contemplated  law,  will  prevent  unqualified 
persons  from  shooting  woodcocks  and  snipes 
even  by  permission  of  the  owners  or  renters 
of  the  land.  To  which  I  answer,  that  the 
prevention  is  already  as  complete  as  this 
dreaded  law  can  possibly  make  it;  for,  to 
go  a  shooting  woodcocks  and  snipes  without 
spaniel,  or  game  dog  of  some  sort,  is  what 
no  man  thinks  of ;  to  be  seen  out  with  dog 
and  gun  the  law  takes  as  proof  of  being 
"  in  pursuit  of  game  ;"  being  in  pursuit  of 
game  subjects  the  unqualified  pursuer  to  the 
penalty  of  five  pounds  ;  and,  as  the  same 
evidence  is  admitted  with  respect  to  the  pe- 
nalty in  default  of  having  taken  out  a  game 
license,  the  unqualified  person,  who  is  found 
in  pursuit  of  a  snipe  is  already  liable  to  all 
the  law  levelled  against  him,  who  is  found 
in  pursuit  of  a  pheasant.  How,  then,  can 
the  unqualified  part  of  the  people  suffer  any 
abridgment  of  their  amusements  from  the 
act  now  before  parliament  ?  Let  us  take  an 
instance :  you  meet  a  man  with  dog  and  gun, 
beating  along  your  meadow,  or  through 
your  coppice.  You  ask  for  his  licence.  "  I 
H  «eed  none,"  says  he,  '•  I  am  in  pursuit 
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"  of  snipes,  or  of  woodcocks."  But,  if 
you  inform  against  him,,  and  prove  that  he 
was  out  with  dog  and  gun,  he  is  liable  to 
the  penalty  of  shooting  without  a  licence; 
and,  it  is  exactly  the  same  with  regard  to  the 

qualification. The  act,  therefore,  which 

is  about  to  pass,  will  have  no  effect  what- 
ever in  lessening  the  liberty  to  shoot  or  to 
hunt.  Its  effect  will  be  to  prevent  the  pub- 
lic sale  of  woodcocks  and  snipes.  If  the 
law  pass,  it  will  be  a  crime  to  sell  these  birds 
at  all  ;  and  that  will  certainly  be  a  check  Jto 
the  pursuing  and  the  killing  of  them  ;  but, 
then,  observe,  that  those  who  kilU'these 
birds  for  sale,  cannot  be  said  to  pursue  them 
for"  amusement.'''  The  fact  is,  that  almost 
the  whole  of  the  woodcock  and  snipe  market 
is  supplied  by  gentlemen's  game-keepers  :  a 
small  share  of  the  supply  comes  from  the 
hands  of  mere  poachers  ;  and,  in  checking 
of  the  traffic  of  these  descriptions  of  per- 
sons, it  is  not  very  easy  to  conceive  how  the 
liberties  or  the  comforts  of  the  "  middle  and 
"  lower  orders  of  the  people  are  likely   to 

"  be  abridged." As  to  the  game-laws, 

generally  speaking,  such  a  quiz  of  a  code 
suiely  never  before  existed  in  the  world  !  A 
code,  which  gives  to  the  son  a  privilege, 
founded  upon  the  rank  of  his  father,  and 
which,  at  the  same  time,  denies  that  privi- 
lege to  the  father  himself.  It  is,  in  short, 
one  mass  of  inconsistency  and  confusion  ; 
a  ridiculous  medley  of  feudal  privileges  and 
pecuniary  preferences.  Game,  like  other 
things,  should  be  private  property,  the 
proof  of  proprietorship  being  that  the  ani- 
mal was  upon  the  land  of  the  claimant  at 
the  time  of  its  being  taken,  killed,  or  found 
for  pursuit.  This,  together  with  the  law  ot 
trespass,  as  it  already  exists,  would  be  quite 
effectual  in  the  preserving  of  game  of  all 
sorts ;  but,  until  this  be  the  law,  quarrelling, 
heartburnings,  and  acts  of  oppression,  will 
and  must  be  the  consequence  of  the  exis- 
tence of  those  animals,  which,  as  far  as  one 
can  judge  upon  such  a  matter,  were  created 
for  the  recreation  and  pleasure  of  man. 

Curates'  Stipend  Bill. I   do   not 

absolutely  retract  what  I  said,  last  week,  in 
favour  of  this  bill ;  but,  upon  reading  over 
its  clauses  (having  before  merely  seen  a  ge- 
neral description  of  it),  I  feel  much  less  in- 
terest as  to  its  success,  than  1  before  felt. 
— —The  allowance  fixed  on  for  the  curate 
is  one-fifth  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  liv- 
ing, together  with  the  use,  upon  certain 
considerations,  of  the  parsonage  house  and 
glebe,  or  part  of  the  latter.  The  Bishop  is 
to  see  this  law  enforced  ;  but,  there  is  no- 
thing to  compel  him  to  cause  it  to  be  enforce 
ed  j  for,  as  to  the  appeal,  which   the  poof 
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curate  is  allowed  to  make  from  the  Bishop  ] 
to  the  Archbishop,  is  it  not  a  mockery  to 
talk  seriously  of  such  a  provision,  especially 
when  he  is  exposed  to  costs,  if  he  fail  in 
his  appeal  ?  In  fact,  the  bill  will  place 
at  the  mere  mercy  of  the  Bishops,  not 
only  the  property  of  the  incumbent;,  but 
also  that  of  the  patron.  In  this  shape 
the  bill  must  be  an  evil  in  place  of  a 
good  ;  but,  if  the  law  were  imperative  upon 
lhe  bishops,  it  appears  to  me,  that  it  would 
be  atteuded  with  exceeding  good  effects. 

American  Monies. The  reader  will 

remember,  that  I  predicted,  that  the  monies 
of  the  holders  of  American  funds  would 
come  to  England  in  protested  bills  of  ex- 
change; or,  rather,  in  bills  that  would  meet 
with  a  protest  instead  of  payment.  I  have 
now  before  me  a  letter  from  a  merchant, 
subscribed  with  his  name  and  place  of  abode, 
informing  me,  that  a  bill,  being,  perhaps, 
the  Jlrst  remittance  of  the  monies  of  a  great 
and  notorious  fund- holder,  the  sum  upwards 
of seven  thousand  pounds,  has  come  to  hand, 
and  has  actually  been  protested.  I  shall  not 
publish  names,  and  I  need  not  ;  but,  I  will 
express  my  heaity  wish,  that  evt:y  succeed- 
ing bill  may  meet  with  the  same  fate;  and, 
that,  of  all  the  vast  sum  of  monies,  not  as 
rnuch  as  would  purchase  the  insertion  of  a 
single  puff  paragraph  in  the  Morning  Chro- 
nicle may  ever  reach  the  hands  of  the  greedy 
owner,  who,  were  he  begging  his  bread, 
would  not   merit   a  crust    from  an  English 

band. The  excuse,  I  hear,   is,    in    these 

cases/that  the  tin  largo  prevents  ships  from 
coming  to  bring  the  worth  of  the  bills  drawn 
upon  England.  But,  who  made  the  embar- 
go ?  Who  but  the  Americans  themselves  ? 
What  an  impudent  excuse !  I,  however,,  have 
no  ground  of  complaint  against  the  Ameri- 
cans, upon  this  score;  for,  if,  from  any  su- 
pernatural cause,  they  should  prove  to  be  ho-  ' 
nest  men,  my  readers  may  be  led  to  doubt  of 

rv.y  veracity What  an  impudent  excuse! 

"  I  have  barred  up  my  shop  door,  and, 
*'  therefore,  cannot  send  you  any  goods  in 
"  return  for  your  monies."  What  an  im- 
pudent thing!  But,  it  is  good;  very  good, 
thus  to  see  their  flatterers  and  defenders  pu- 
nished by  them. 

Mr.  Scott's    Letter.' This    letter, 

which,  in  answer  to  A.  B.  C.  (page  378  of 
the  present  volume)  was  to  have  been  pub- 
lished last  week,  was,  at  the  joint  request  of 
Lord  Oxford  and  a  common  friend  of  the 
parties,  withheld  from  publication.  Mr. 
Scott  has,  as  wi]  be  seen  below,  consented 
to  withdraw  the  letter  altogether;  but,  I 
think  it  a  duty  I  owe  to  him  to  say,  that  the 
letter  contained,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge, 
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a  full  refutation   of  all   the   assertions   and 
insinuations,     contained    in    the    letter    of 
A.  B.  C.  unaccompanied    with    an   injurious 
r.flt  c  ion  upon  any  person  whatever. 
Pan  ton  Square,  April  21,  1808. 


MR.     SCOTT'S    LETTER. 

Sir, As  I  understand  my  letter,  an- 
nounced for  publication  in  your  last  paper, 
in-ansvver  to  the  anonymous  letter  of  A.  B. 
C,  was, suspended  at  the  particular  request 
of  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  it  is  but  iustice  to 
myself  to  observe,  that  the  public  being 
made  any  parry  to  this  business  was  not  be- 
gun by  me,  and  that,  if]  abstain  from  urging 
any  further  publication  upon  the  subject,  af- 
ter ah  the  means  of  injuring  me  have  beeh 
exhausted,  it  must  depend  upon  the  conduct 
of  other  persons;  and,  if  in  vindicating  my- 
self, 1  may  wound  the  feelings  of  those  per- 
sons, which  it  is  not  in  my  nature  wantonly 
to  do,  and  which  I  can  never  do  without 
wounding  my  own,  they  ought  to  consider  a 
little  the  precept  we  have  been  all  taught, 
"  Do  unto  others,  as  you  would  have  them 

"  do  unto  yon." — - — I    am,    &c. James 

Sgott.— —  Norfolk    Street,  April  20,  1808. 

mr.  wakefield's  3d.  letter. 

Sir, Having   in   my  la'st  endeavoured 

to  point  out  the  only  available  resource  left 
to  the  country,  at  the  immediate  moment  of 
a  scarcity,  I  am  anxious  to  now  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  causes  which  have  made  Great 
Britain  an  importing  corn  country.  That 
we"  are  so,  I  consider  as  an  indisputable  fact ; 
a 'correspondent  of  yours  however,  quarrels 
with  this  assertion,  hecause  I  have  not 
brought  my  account  of  import  and  export 
down  to  the  close  of  last  year.  After  the 
holidays  I  will  furnish  you  with  the  accounts 
of  import  and  export  for  ]80t)  and  ISO/,  as 
1  am  desirous  to  remove  every  doubt,  which 
can  be  raised  of  the  existence  of  these  facts, 
upon  which  he  justly  says  "  my  arguments 
depend."  But,  whatever  may  be  the  ac- 
counts for  the  two  last  years,  J  wish  it  to  be 
distinctly  understood,  that  my  fears,  my 
anxieties,  do  not  arise  from  a  review  of  what 
has  occurred  in  any  one  or  two  years,  they 
arise  from  observing  that  for  seventy  years 
at  one  period,  wre  were  an  exporting  corn 
countiy,  that  we  have  not  only  ceased  to  ex- 
port, but  that  we  now  actually  import,  and 
have  imported  for  more  than  the  last  thirty 
years  ;  not  only  so,  but  that  the  proportion 
of  import  has  increased  in  an  astonishing  de- 
gree. This  alteration  is  the  fact  upon  which 
1  rest  every  argument,  every  opinion  which 
I  have  upon  the  subject ;  and  whether  (as 
your  correspondent  suggests)  it  has  or  has 
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not  occurred  in  the  course  of  a  single  year, 
the  last  if  he  pleases  it,  has  nothing  I  think 
■to  do  with   the  question.     Before  entering 
upon  the  subject  of  my  present   address,  I 
will  answer  the  other  points  relied  upon  in 
the  letter  which  you  have  inserted  in  Satur- 
day's Register.     Your  correspondent  states  a 
certain  breadth   of  wheat  grown  every  year 
in  the  kingdom,  and  an  average  produce  up- 
on  this   quantity  of  land,   if  this  data   are 
true,  the  whole  produce  is  justly  stated,  aud 
it  would  most  amply  feed  all  those  who  de- 
pend   upon  wheaten    bread  for  subsistence, 
but  it  is  necessary  he  should  establish  his  data 
with  as  much  precision  as  the  Custom  House 
books  do   the   entries  of  corn   inwards  and 
outwards.     It  is  very  easy  to  suppose  "  fifty 
millions  of  acres  to  be  in  a  state  of  cultiva- 
tion," and   to  suppose  "  one  half  of  them, 
are  under  the  plough,"'  but  I  want  more  than 
vague    supposition.     Especially   as  without 
taking  up  the  pages  of  your  Register   hi  re- 
plying  minutely  to  all  parts  of  this  calcula- 
tion, its  fallacy  may  be  shewn  by  asking  what 
has  been  done  with  the  corn  which  b;>s  been 
imported  in  the  course  of  the  last  thirty-five 
years.     It  has  not  been  exported.     This  the 
Custom-house  books    prove.     Has  it  been 
burnt  ?  Has   it  been   thrown   into  the  sea  ? 
Or,  has  it  in  some  shape  or  other  been  con- 
sumed by  the  people  of  England  ?  If  it  has 
been  consumed  by  the  people,  as  beyond  all 
doubt  is  the  fact,  then  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  have  been  yearly  growing  more  than  we 
consume,  and  of  course  the  supposititious  ac- 
count of  land  under  the  plough,  and  an  an- 
nual surplus  produce  of  wheat  is  erroneous. 
— The  more  I  consider  the  principles  of  po- 
litical economy,  the  more  am  I  convinced  of 
the  truth   of  the  statement   of    Sir  James 
Stewart,  that  every  man,  every  body  of  men, 
every  nation    is   impelled   to  active  exertion 
by  the  feeiings  of  self  interest.     Now,  has 
or  has  not,  the  interest  of  the  British  farmer 
been  sufficiently  attended  to?  Has   the  mo- 
ney price  of  his   produce   been  allowed  to 
keep  pace  with  that  of  his  expences  ?   Has  he 
been  as  well  paid  for  investing  his  property 
in  agriculture,  as  he  would  have  been  by  in- 
vesting  it    in  any  undertaking  of  manufac- 
tures or  commerce.     I  have  not  myself  any 
doubt,  but  that  he  has  not  been  rewarded  ;    I 
have  not  any  doubt  but  that   the  price  of 
grain  does  not  pay  the  farmer,  the  use  of  his 
capital,  bis  labour,  and  risk.     Can  any  one 
doubt,  but  that   if  agriculture  would  have 
yielded  equal  or  greater  interest  to  the  owner 
of  a  capital,  than  West  Indian  adventure,  or 
foreign  commerce,  capitalists  would  have  in- 
vested their  property  in  the  manufacture  of 
corn  ;  for  a,  farmer  is  in  truth,  no  other  than 


a  manufacturer,   and  that  also  of  the  staple 
commodity  of  the  country.    Is  this  the  case  ? 
Do  we  see  large  capitalists  employing  their 
money,  devoting  their  time  and  attention  to 
the   growth    of  corn.     No!  Then  what  is 
the   reason  why  they  do  not  ?  It  is  because 
such  undertakings  do  not  answer  their  pur- 
pose,  if  they  did  there   are  no  men    who 
would  be  more  eager  to  engage  in  farming 
speculations.     It   is    however  necessary  be- 
fore I  proceed  further,  t hat  I  should  establish 
this  important  and  ruinous  fact  beyond  all 
kind  of  dispute,  for  upon  it  the  whole  of  my 
subsequent  reasoning  will   be  built,  and  de- 
pend  a   comparison   of  the  laws    of  1(5/0, 
i'0'88,  and  IJOQ,  and  those  of  1/73  and  \fffl 
will  be  nearly  sufficient   to  convince  you  of 
this  fact.     By   those    of  the  first  period  a 
bounty  was  given  upon   the  export  of  wheat 
till  the  price  equalled  48s.  per  quarter.     By 
those  of  the  last  period  bounty  ceased  when 
wheat  was  44s.  the  quarter  !  !  !  The   money 
price  of  every  article   of  manufacture  and 
commerce   has  increased  in  price ;  in  other 
words,  the  value  of  money  has  fallen.     Yet, 
in  the  face  of  this  acknowledged  fact,  it  is 
expected  that  the  money  price  of  corn  is  to  . 
be    stationary!  !     worse    than    stationary! 
decreasing !  !      But    this    is    only    a    part 
of    the   evil,    this    is   only   some  of    these 
facts,  which  from   the  evidence  I  have  to  of- 
fer in   support  of  the  melancholy  proposition 
which  I  laid  down   in   the  early  part  of  my 
letter,   for   in    addition    to  all  the  foregoing 
facts,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  full  and  se- 
rious consideration,  the  augmented  and  aug- 
menting expences  of  the  farmer,   the  money 
price  of  his  produce  has  stood    still,   while 
every  machine,  every  barn,   every  article  of 
his  dead  stock,  has  advanced  in  proportion  to 
the  fall  in  the  value  of  money.     Rent  has  fh. 
the  same  proportion  advanced  upon  him  ;  so 
have  the  poor  rates,   so   have  taxes.     At  the 
suggestion   of  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,   the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  the 
year  1804,    sent  circular  letters  throughout 
the  kingdom,  to  ascertain  the  then  expences 
of  cultivation,  and  amount  of  produce.     A 
similar  inquiry  had  been  made  fourteen  years 
before,   and  the  result  of  a  comparison  be- 
tweenthem  is,    that  while  the  expences  of 
the  farmer  have  augmented  in  this  short  pe- 
riod, in  the  enormous  proportion  of  thirtyone 
per  cent,  his  produce  has  only  increased  six 
and  half  per  cent.     The  two  last  items  of  his 
increased  expenditure  claim  particular  consi- 
deration, for  as  the  poor  rates  are  now  levied 
they  fall  almost  entirely  upon   the  farm 
Fqr  rents  or  annual  value  being  almost  ex- 
clusively rated,  every  other  species  of  cacital 
escapes  from  contribution.     And  ln:the 
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century  this  burthen  has  more  than  quintu- 
pled.    As  to  taxes,  that  on  horses  employed 
in   agriculture,  is  a  direct  tax  upon  the  far- 
mer, and  upon  him  only  ;  and  as  the  income 
tax.  is  now  levied,    that  also   is  a  direct  tax 
upon  him  ;  for  it  is  not  a  rate  upon   his  in- 
come,   but  bears  a  fixed   proportion  to  his 
rental,  whether   he  gains  or  loses    by  his 
farm.     Yet  this  is  called  a  tax  upon  his  in- 
come ?  The    mercantile   interest  take  better 
care  of  themselves,  they  have  their  averages 
and  their  allowances    for  bad  debts,  not  so 
with  the  farmer,   he  has  no  allowances  for 
bad  seasons,    no  average  is  allowed  him  for 
variation  of  profit,  from  the  fluctuation  of 
price.     Hence  it  appears  to  me,  that  it  is  but 
too  certain  the  employment   of  capital  and 
enterprise  in  farming,  pays  an  infinitely  less 
profit  than  their  employment  in  any  other 
pursuit  or  undertaking  whatever.  It  remains 
then,  to  consider  the  best  means  of  adding  to 
the  profits  of  the  farmer,   and  thus  by  the  I 
certain,   though   gradual    operation    ot    the   j 
principle  of  self  interest,  to  prompt  him  to  a   ! 
more      perfect    and     extended    cultivation.  | 
Tythes   have   often  been  urged  as  damping 
the  ardour  of  farming  enterprise,  but  some  j 
facts  are  on  record,  which  warrant  the  con-  j 
elusion,  that  at  the  most   tythes  have  but  a  i 
feeble  and  partial  operation,  they  have  been  | 
gathered  in  every  period  of  our  agricultural  ! 
history  during  which  a  long  course  of  farm-  j 
■nig  prosperity  has  enriched  the  nation  ;  and  I 
wherever  a  supposed  cause  has  equally  exist-  i 
ed  in  two  periods,   the  one  prosperous,  and 
the  other  calamitous,   it  does  not  seem  the 
soundest  reasoning  to  recur  to  it  as  the  source 
of  the  change.     1  therefore,  feel  inclined  to 
dismiss  tythe  from  my  consideration   of  the 
subject,    aa  it  tends  to  draw  away  the  mind 
from  that  great  and  efficient  cause,  to  which 
only  the   alteration  can    with    any  truth  be 
attributed.     I   have   already   alluded  to  the 
poor  rates  and  ta>;es,  and  concerning  them  I 
shall  merely  observe  in  addition,    that  their 
injurious   operation   has  been    within   these 
thirty  or  forty  years,  for  during  the  existence 
of  the  revolution  corn  laws,   the  poor  rates 
.scarcely  doubled;    but  during  the    modern 
period,  they  hav«  mure  than  trebled,  and  the 
saxes  I  have  named  have  been  imposed  with- 
in   the  last  fifteen  years.     Jnclosures   merit 
particular   consideration,   if  thsy  should  be 
forced  upon  the  farmer,  it  will  augment  the 
evil  of  which  I  am  complaining;   but  if  only 
encouraged  by  means  of  facilitating  the  ob- 
tainment  of  iuclosure  bills,  the  bringing  the 
waste  lands  into  cultivation  will  not  proceed 
taster  than  the  joint  prosperity  of  the  farmer, 
and   the  country  will  warrant.    Inclosures, 
Jiowever  will  rather  be  the  effect  of  such 


prosperity,  than  its  positive  parent,  though 
afterwards  they  will  have  the  effect  of  up- 
holding and  perpetuating  it.  T  shall,  there- 
fore, postpone  the  further  observations  I  pro- 
pose to  offer  you  upon  them,  until  I  have 
fully  considered  the  difference  between  the 
revolution  corn  laws,  and  those  of  1773  and 
1791.  In  doing  which  I  shall  endeavour  to 
convince  you,  that  to  this  difference,  and  to 
this  almost  alone,  should  be  attributed  the 
danger  to  which  the  country  is  exposed,  by 
not  producing  provisions  equal  to  its  con- 
sumption ;  but  to  avoid  trespassing  too 
much  upon  the  pages  of  your  Register,  I 
will  defer  this  subject  to  my  next  letter.— 
And  am,  Sir, yours,  &:c. — Edward  Wake- 
field.  Duke  Street,  Westminster,  April 

18,  1808. 


ENCLOSURE    BILL. 

-I  observed  in  your  last  Register, 


that  you  stated  your  objections  to  a  general 
Enclosure  Bill.     It  cannot  but  be   admitted 
that  the  lands  now  enclosed  might  be  culti- 
vated so  as  to  produce  more  than  they  now 
do.     Farms  might  be  better  fenced,  and  bet- 
ter planted,  and  fallows  altogether  exploded. 
But,  Mr.  Cobbett,  I  beg  you  to  consider  that 
there  are  certain   things  necessary  before  a 
farm  can  be  improved,   viz.  capital,   know- 
ledge,   and    industry.     Numberless    people 
now  in  possession  of  land,  and  likely  to  con- 
tinue so,   have  not  even  one  of  these  requi- 
sites.    If  an   Enclosure  Bill  was  passed,  I 
presume   that   many  master   manufacturers, 
and  those  who  have  hitherto  employed  their 
capitals   in  foreign  commerce,  would  turn 
their  attention    to    the  cultivation  of  land, 
which  would  surely  be  more  beneficial  to 
the  country,    than  were  they  to  live  in  idle- 
ness upon  the  interest  of  their  money.     It 
need  not  be  said  that  they  have  not  a  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  agriculture,  as  with  the 
assistances  now  to  be  obtained,   a   man  with 
capital  and  industry  may  soon   become  a  to- 
lerable good   farmer.     But,  Sir,  if  the  legis- 
lature was  to  go  no  farther,   than  to  pass  an 
act  to  enclose  open  field  lands,  what  an  im- 
mense difference  this  would   soon  make  in 
the  food  and   other  articles  brought  to  mar- 
ket ;  for  these  lands  are  from  necessity  cul- 
tivated   in   the  very  worst  way.     1  ought  to 
leave  the  discussion  of  this  important  subject 
to  more  able  writers,   I   trust  that  Mr.  Ar- 
thur Young  and  others  will  not  let  the  matter 
rest.     But  I  cannot  help  making  one  or  two 
more  remarks.     You  ask,    "  would  a  gene- 
ral enclosure  cause  move  persons  to  be  born 
and  raised  up?"     Without  doubt  it  would ; 
but  the  tilling  of  more   land  would  shortly 
create  great  abundance.,    and  years  would 
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elapse  before  the  population  could  advance 
so  as  to  occasion  distress,  from  numbers 
bearing  hard  upon  the  necessaries  of  life. 
You  also  say,  "  that  it  would  cause  no  in- 
crease in  the  quantity  of  food  raised."  I 
cannot  think  you  will  continue  to  hold  this 
opinion,  when  you  consider  that  the  lands 
now  waste,  by  good  management,  would 
yield  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  acre  for 
acre  nearly  as  much  as  the  best  lands  in  the 
country.  Before  you  make  up  your  mind 
completely  upon  this  subject,  I  recommend 
it  to  you,  Sir,  to  take  a  tour  amongst  the 
Mendig  hills  in  Somersetshire,  where  I 
doubt  not,  if  you  inquire  as  to  the  state  of 
that  county  previous  to  its  enclosure,  you 
will  be  satisfied  of  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  culture  of  wastes.  But  not 
to  take  up  more  of  your  time,  I  shall  only 
add,  that  were  a  General  Enclosure  Bill  to 
be  passed,  little  advantage  I  think  would  ac- 
crue from  the  division  of  wastes  into  small 
portions ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  divided 
into  farms  of  from  one  to  three  hundred 
acres,  the  benefit  to  the  nation  would  be  be- 
yond all  calculation.         I  am,  Sir,  &c. ' 

M.  H. March  14,  1808. 


WOODCOCKS    AND     SNIPES. 

Sir, However  I  may  differ  from  you 

on  certain  political  measures,  I  have  ever 
considered  you,  as  a  true  champion  for  the 
just  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people;  and, 
under  this  impression,  venture  to   offer  you 
my  sentiments,  on  the  intention  of  ministers 
to  comprehend  in  the  list  of  game,  wood- 
cocks and  snipes. — As  a  measure  of  revenue, 
it  appears  to  me  extremely  absurd;  for,  as 
both  woodcocks  and  snipes,  are  birds  difficult 
to  shoot,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  a  quali- 
fied person,  who  is  a  good  shot,  would  re- 
strict himself  solely  to  those  birds,  when  by 
taking  a  licence,  he   would   have  a  much 
greater  scope  of  amusement;  and  might  ea- 
sily repay  himself  the  expence  of  it,  by  kil- 
ling other  game.     As  a  proof  of  this,  I  know 
several  gentlemen    in    my   neighbourhood, 
whose  servants  in  the  space  of  one  month, 
sell  more  hare  skins  alone,  than  would  pay 
for  a  licence. — Was  this  boasted  country  (al- 
ways depicted  as  overflowing  with  resources) 
in  so  desperate  a  situation,  as  to  require  the 
paltry   augmentation    which    this    measure 
could  effect ;  would  it  not  be  better,  to  allow 
unqualified  persons  the  liberty  they  have  hi- 
therto enjoyed,  on  paying  a  certain  annual 
sum  for  this  permission  ;  say  2s.  (id.  or  even 
5s.  per  annum  ;  that  this  tax  would  be  more 
productive,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  ;  and  it 
would  also  give  more  general  satisfaction  ; 
tfhe  penalties  for  killing  game  would  remain 


in  full  force,  and  those   found  trespassing 
against  them,    could    be   equally  punished. 
The  markets  would  as  usual  be  supplied  with 
those  birds,  so  that  those  persons,  who  had 
not  leisure,  or  skill  to  procure  then),  might 
occasionally  enjoy  little    dainties.     But,    it 
now  appears,  Mr.  Cobbett,  that  such  delicate 
morsels  are  not   fitting  for  the  middle  and 
lower  classes  of  Englishmen  ;  yet  those  are 
the  people  who  are  to  fight  our  battles ;  those 
are  the  people,  who  ground  almost  to  dust  by 
the  tax  gatherer,  are  called  on  in  the  same 
breath,   to  relinquish  one  of  their  few  and 
innocent  amusements,  and  to  shed  their  last 
drop  of  blood  in   preserving  inviolate,  our 
free  and  most  excellent  constitution.     It  may 
be  asserted,   that  many  persons   under  pre- 
tence of  shooting  these   birds  destroy  other 
game ;  and,  it  is  therefore,  necessary  to  put 
a  stop  to  such  practice  by  the  law  in  ques- 
tion.    To  such  persons  I  beg  to  answer,  that 
in  spite  of  this  intended  regulation,  an  un- 
qualified free  Englishman,  will   still  be  per- 
mitted to  shoot  sparrows ;  nay,  more,  ducks, 
&c.     Therefore  the  same  pretence  will  exist 
in  full  vigour,  notwithstanding  this  new  act 
of  the  legislature. — Where  then,  Mr.  Cob- 
bett, are  we  to  look  for   the  reasons  of  its 
adoption.     Is   it  that  our  nobility,  and  rich 
commoners,  are  alone  worthy  of  slaying  and 
eating  woodcocks  and  snipes;  is  it   that  at  a 
late   route  of  my  Lady  Pentweazles,   there 
was  a  deficiency  of  those  delicacies.     Or,  is 
it  intended   as   a  measure  to  reimburse  the 
Treasury,  for  the  grant  so  lately  bestowed  on 
the  family  of  poor  Lord  Lake  ? — Not  being 
an  adept  in  the  learned  languages,  many  of 
your  learned  readers,  may  doubtless,  criticise 
the  subject,  language,  and  style  of  this  let- 
ter ;  should  you,  Sir,  however,  think  it  in- 
telligible to  the  plainer  part  of  your  readers, 
and  not  altogether  unworthy  of  your  notice  } 
you  will  oblige  me  by  inserting  it  in  your  va- 
luable Register. — lam,  Sir,  &c—  An  Ene- 
my to  Oppression. 


WOODCOCKS    AND    SNIPES. 

Sir  ; 1  beg  leave  to   return  you  my 

sincere  thanks  for  the  very  great  pleasure  I 
have  often  received  from  the  reading  your 
useful  and  entertaining  paper,  of  which  I 
am  a  pretty  constant  reader,  and,  in  gene- 
ral, an  admirer.  I  confess,  that,  esteeming 
you  a  man  of  great  penetration  and  sound 
judgment,  I  felt  some  apprehension  for  the 
fate  of  my  dear  country,  from  your  state- 
ment of  its  situation  and  circumstances  j 
but,  I  am  happy  to  inform  you,  my  fears 
and  apprehensions  are  all  entirely  done  away 
by  the  circumstance  of  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  having  just  now  brought  in  a  biH 
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to  prevent  the  shooting  of  woodcocks  and 
snipes  as  game.  W  some  little  Nimrod  of  a 
lordship  had  brought  in  such  a  bill  at  this 
time,  it  might  have  lessened  my  fears,  but 
would  not  have  removed  them  ;  but,  when 
I  see  one  so  high  in  office  amusing  himself  in 
a  thing  of  such  very  little  consequence,  I 
feel  perfectly  at  ease  as  to  any  danger  of  an 
invasion.  Mr.  Cobbett,  I  am  not  ambitious 
of  appearing  in  print,  and  yet  I  could  wish 
this  letter  to  be  published,  to  convince  this 
upstart,  self-created  emperor,  with  what 
contempt  we  look  upon  his  menaces ;  and 
that,  whilst  he  is  threatening  us  with  invasion, 
subjugation,  and  ali  the  horrors  of  extermi- 
nation, we  are  smilingly  contemplating  the 
additional  pleasure  our  sportsmen  will  enjoy 
in  ti:£  next  shooting  season. — As  I  am  not  a 
man  of  learning,  perhaps  I  may  not  know 
the  true  meaning  of  the  word  "  patriot  :  *' 
if  I  do,  I  can,  with  great  truth,  subscribe 
myself A  True  Patriot. 


OFFICIAL  PAPERS. 

Sweden". — Answer  of  Sweden  to  t lie  Danish 
Declaration  of  War.  Dated  Stockholm, 
March  2!,   lbOS. 

The  court    of  Denmark   had    made  an 
alliance  with  France,  was  prepared  to  receive 
French  troops  in  its  country,  collected  trans-  j 
port  vessels  in  its  port,  fitted  out  all  its  ships 
in    the    road    of  Copenhagen,    to   cover  a 
French  expedition  against  Sweden,  and  then 
issued  a  declaration  of  war.     Denmark  ac- 
cused   Sweden  of  being   the  cause   of  this 
rupture,     because    she    did    not    make    her 
compliments   of  condolence  on    the  loss  of 
her  fleet,  because  she  would  not  co-operate 
to  avenge  that   humiliation,  and  especially 
because  she  sought  aid  from  England  against 
such  an  aggression. —The  relations   of  the 
king   wiili    his    neighbouring    power  were 
those  of  a    simple  peace.     There  was  nei- 
ther alliance,  nor  any  convention  whatever 
which    traced   out  for  the  two  courts  any 
-common  course  for  (heir  political  conduct'; 
therefore  when  Sweden,  Russia.  *nd  Prussia 
fought  in  conjunction  against  Franc0,  Y)t>n- 
mark,  under    the   shade  of  her  neutrality, 
appeared  the  friend  of  all.     The  king  wit- 
nessing this  system,  and  convinced  by  some 
explanations,    demanded  in    the   course    of 
the  year  1S05,  of  the  impossibility   of  ob- 
taining a  change  favourable  to  Sweden,  could 
iiot  entertain  a  hope  that  the  naval  force  of 
Denmark  could  ever  be  useful  to  him;  on 
the  contrary,  after  the  psace  of  Tilsit,  he 
had  every  reason  to  fear   that,  by  the  sug- 
gestions of  Russia  and  France,  it  might  be 
one  day  turned  against  him.     His  majesty, 
thcrefsr?,    thought  it  proper   to  observe  a 
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profound  silence  relative  to  the  events  which 
passed  in  ljis  vicinity  last  autumn,  leavingto 
England  and  futurity  to  justify  them. — It  is 
due  to  truth,  however,   .to  decl  re,  that  the 
court  of  London  did  not  invite  Sweden   to 
take  part  in  this  expedition,  nor  confided  it 
to  her  till  the  moment  of  its  being  carried 
into   execution.     Therefore,  not    the   least 
movement  was  made  in  Sweden  on  this  oc- 
casion.    The  English  fleet  arrived  and  de- 
parted  without   entering  into  any  port  of 
Sweden,  and  the  auxiliary  troops,  embarked 
in  Pomerania,  were  restored  in  virtue  of  a 
separate  article  in  the  convention  concluded 
at   London,  relative  to  this  object,  on  the 
]/th  of  June,   159/ >  when   certainly  there 
was  as  yet  no  reference  to  this  expedition. 
The  following  is  the  article: — "  It  is  fully 
'•*  understood,    that,  in  case  that  unforeseen 
"  circumstances  should  render  impracticable 
"  the  object  of  this  convention,  or  that  his 
"  Britannic  majesty  should  find  it  necessary 
"  to  withdraw  the  said  troops  (the  German 
"  legion)    from    Swedish    Pomerania,     the 
"  stipulation  of  this  convention  shall  in   no 
•'  manner    prevent  his   Britannic   majesty 
c<  from  giving  such  orders  as  he  may  judge 
"  proper  with  respect  to  the  ulterior  dispo- 
"  sition   of  these   troops   which   are   now 
"  piaced    under  the  orders  of  his  Swedish 
"  majesty,"  —  The   court    of   London  has 
since  fully  justified  this  enterprize,  and  the 
experience  of  every  day  justifies  it.     Nume- 
rous French  armies  remained  in  lower  Saxo- 
nv  and  over-awed   the  north.     There  were 
still  nations  to  subjugate,  ports  to  shut,  and 
forces    to   direct   against   England.      They 
were  to  penetrate  at  any  rate:   they  would 
have  acted  in  any  case  and  under  any  prer 
tence  that  might  have  offered.     At  present 
it   is  the  expedition  against  the  Danish  fleet 
which    is    the   rallying  word   of  the  whole 
league.     What  is    remarkable  is,  that   the 
Danish  government,  already  beset  by  French 
troops,  overpowered,    impelled,    and    even 
paid  by  France,  issues  a  declaration   of  war 
against    Sweden,     without   daring   even    to 
name  the  power  which  forces  it  to  act.     It 
seeks  with   embarrassment  grievances   and 
reasons  to  appear  to  have  had  in  this  deter- 
mination a  will  of  its  own.     It  cites  the  re- 
monstrances of  Sweden   against  the   arrest 
of  the  Swedish  mails  as  vexatious,  while  in 
its  severity  against  English  correspondence, 
it  would   not  suffer   it  to  pass  according  to 
treaty,  and  declares   that   it  is  imperiously 
obliged  to  take  these  measures.     It  pretends 
to  know   the   thoughts  of  the  king,    and 
imagines    them    hostile,    though    for    some 
months  it  had  concerted  an  aggression  upon 
Sweden.     It  pretends  to  reason  on  the  ki- 
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terests  of  the  country,  though  it  has  aban- 
doned its  Own  interests,  and  even  its  exis- 
tence, to  a  foreign  influence.  In  fine,  it 
reproaches  Sweden  with  having  provided 
for  her  defence  by  a  subsidiary  treaty,  though 
itself  is  paid  for  an  aggression ;  and  then  it 
pronounces,  though  indeed  with  a  kind  of 
timidity,  the  word  mercenary,  which  the 
government  that  pays  it  had  probably  dictat- 
ed to  it. — It  is  proposed  here  to  render  to  his 
Britannic  majesty  the  most  authentic  solemn 
testimony,  that  in  ah  his  transactions  with 
Sweden  he  never  demanded  offensive  mea- 
sures ;  nor  required  any  thing  that  was  not 
perfectly  compatible  with  its  tranquillity  and 
independence.  The  most  convincing  proof 
of  this  is  the  promptitude  with  which  his 
ministry  acceded  to  the  proposition  of  the 
king  for  the  pacification  of  the  Baltic,  by  a 
formal  promise  not  to  send  thither  any  ships 
of  war,  but  on  conditions  useful  and  ho- 
nourable to  all  the  north.  Let  the  Danish 
government  read  in  this  proposition  the  com- 
plete refutation  of  the  complaints  of  which 
the  manifesto  against  Sweden  is  composed  ; 
and  in  the  moments  when  it  shall  return  it- 
self, let  it  compare  the  state  of  things  which 
the  king  has  desired  with  that  which  France 
and  Russia  wish.  Let  all  the  allies  of  France 
read  in  this  consent  of  England  the  difference 
between  the  connections  which  unite  the 
two  courts  and  those  which  enchain  them, 
and  let  them  pronounce  on  which  side  is  to 
be  found  a  due  regard  for  particular  interests, 
and  a  just  moderation  for  the  general  good  — 
Denmark  herself  has  been,  during  a  long- 
time, the  object  of  this  moderation,  and  did 
not  cease  to  be  so  till  she  became  absolutely 
dangerous.  When  the  north  was  outraged 
by  the  devastation  of  lower  Saxony,  the 
oppression  of  the  Hanseatic  towns,  what 
did  she  to  avenge  them  ?  Sweden,  England, 
and  Russia  made  war  for  this  object ;  but 
no  one  thought  of  forcing  Denmark  to  take 
part  in  it.  She  was  the  ally  of  Russia, 
then,  as  well  as  at  present ;  why  did  she  not 
embrace  her  cause  ?  What  could  she  then 
allege  for  her  tranquillity  that  Sweden  can- 
not now  allege  ?  All  this  is  explained  by 
the  single  fact  which  she  endeavours  to  con- 
ceal— that  she  is  at  present  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  French  government.  Had 
England  followed  the  principles  of  this  ene- 
my, she  would  not  have  waited  the  moment 
of  her  surrender  to  disarm  her,  she  would 
have  invaded  her  several  years  before ;.  she 
would  have  guarded  her,  and  all  this  with  a 
view  to  the  good  of  the  north. — Her  ancient 
alliance  with  Russia  is  made  a  pretext  for 
this  aggression,  though  all  the  world  knows 
that  it  is  merely  defensive,  and  that  it  re- 


mained suspended  during  the  late  wars  with 
Russia,  when  perhaps  that  power  might 
have  claimed  it.  The  court  of  Denmark, 
in  order  to  justify  its  proceedings,  hesitates 
not  to  make  all  kinds  of  assertions ;  dares 
to  defend  the  injustice  of  Russia,  and  be- 
trays a  premeditated  plot ;  and  all  this  it  does 
to  concel  the  chief,  nay,  only  reason,  which 
Is — that  Denmark  is  the  ally  of  France. — 
But  injustice  and  falsehood  find  their  endj 
honour  and  truth  will  triumph  in  their  turn. 
His  majesty,  relying  on  the  justice  of  his 
cause,  hopes,  with  conscious  pride  of  reign- 
ing over  a  brave  and  loyal  people,  so  often 
tried  by  dangers,  and  held  up  by  the  Al- 
mighty, that  the  same  Providence  will  vouch- 
safe to  bless  his  army,  and  restore  to  his 
subjects  a  safe  and  honourable  peace,  to  the 
confusion  of  his  enemies. 


Russia  and  Sweden. Intercepted  Cgv- 

respondence ,  found  upon  the  Person  oj'  the 

Russian  Courier. 

The  irruption  of  the  Russian  troops  into 
Finland,  and  the  incendiary  proclamations 
circulated  in  the  province,  were  already 
known  to  the  king,  though  the  minister  of 
Russia,  M.  Alopeus,  had  not  yet  made  any 
communication  that  could  pave  the  way  for 
such  intelligence,  and  no  couriers  nor  dis- 
patches from  the  Swedish  ambassador  aj:  Pe- 
tersburgh  had  arrived  since  those  events. — 
Considering,  therefore,  thaLminister  as  de- 
prived of  his  public  quality  by  the  insidious 
aggression  of  his  a. art,  as  a  dangerous  ene- 
my, by  the  revolutionary  principles  with 
which  that  aggression  was  accompanied,  and 
as  a  hostage  for  the  ambassador,  whose  li- 
berty had  in  all  probability  been  violated, 
his  majesty  ordered,  on  the  2d  of  March, 
that  a  military  guard  should  be  stationed 
withlVL  Alopeus. — This  measure,  which,  in 
every  other  circumstance,  would  have  been 
extremely  repugnant  to  the  king,  has  been 
fully  justified  by  the  event:  a  courier  for 
Petersburgh  arrived  at  Scyneldskar  on  the 
22d,  and  set  out  on  the  28th  of  February  by 
Tornea,  for  Stockholm,  having  been  arrest- 
ed on  the  7th  of  March,  a  mile  from  Har- 
nosand,  with  the  following  dispatches: 

No.  1. — Sir  j  the  baron  de  Stedingk  has 
transmitted  to  me,  on  the  §th  of  Jan.,  an 
official  note  (of  which  I  herewith  send  you 
a  copy),  in  answer  to  mine  of  the  l6th  of 
Nov.  Its  contents  not  being  more  satisfac- 
tory than  the  preceding  official  communica- 
tion of  that  ambassador,  with  respect  to  what 
an  august  master  expected,  (a)  nothing  more 

(a)  To  what  his  imperial  majesty  had  de- 
manded—Yes— The  pacification  of  the  Bal- 
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was  to  be  hoped  from  prolonging,  in  circum- 
stances so  pressing  (b),  a  correspondence 
which  has  already  lasted  move  than  four 
months,  and  produced  no  result;  the  empe- 
ror has  resolved  to  issue  the  declaration 
which  you  will  find  herewith,  in  orJer  to 
ascertain  definitively  the  resolutions  of  the 
court  of  Stockholm. — Though  I  shall  trans- 
mit this  declaration  to  baron  Stedingk,  the 
emperor  directs  you,  Sir,  to  communicate  it 
to  the  ministry  of  his  Swedish  majesty. 
You  will  observe  to  them  on  this  occasion, 
that  it  still  depends  on  the  king  to  preserve 
good  harmony  between  the  two  States  (cj. 
But  that  the  most  essential  interests  of  Rus- 
sia do  not  allow  his  imperial  majesty  to  ad- 
mit, in  the  present  situation  of  affairs,  the 
least  doubt  of  the  disposition  of  Sweden  with 
regard  to  Russia  (d). — I  have  the  honour  to 
be,  Sec. — Count  Nicolas  de  Romanzoif. 
St.  Petersburg,  Feb.  5,  (17)  1808. 
To  Air.  Alopeus. 

tic  sea ;  but  to  what  he  expected  perhaps — 
No.— If  he  expected  from  Sweden  what  he 
had  himself  granted  to  France,  the  sacrifice 
of  his  interests  and  his  independence. 

(b)  The  fear  of  the  English  must  have 
been  very  pressing;  notwithstanding  an  ex- 
traordinary delay  of  the  English  mails,  the 
answer  of  England  arrived  at  Stockholm  on 
the  16th  of  March,  still  a  long  time  before 
a  maritime  expedition  in  the  Gulf  of  Fin- 
land was  physically  possible.  The  court  of 
Sweden  acceded  to  the  proposition,  consent- 
ed not  to  disturb  the  tranquility  of  the  Baltic, 
if  Sweden  were  left  at  peace.— Thus,  there 
might  still  exist  in  the  world  a  peaceful  and 
happy  corner:  Russia  would  not  permit  it. 
It  remains  to  be  seen,  whether  her  insidious 
invasions  of  Finland  will  protect  her  coasts 
from  the  English  fleets. 

(c)  The  Russian  army  must  have  entered 
Finland  before  the  declaration  could  have 
been  delivered,  much  more  before  the  arrival  of 
an  answer.  Yet  have  they  still  the  impudence 
to  talk  of  good  harmony.  What  was  expect- 
ed from  the  king  was  in  face  so  illegal,  so 
humiliating,  that  whoever  knew  the  charac- 
ter of  his  majesty,  could  never  expect  that 
he  would  comply  willingly.  The  prince 
Royal  of  Denmark  has  been  highly  extolled 
for  having  refused  to  treat  with  England,  al- 
ter hostilities ;  yet  has  this  been  proposed  to 
the  king.  Contradictions,  absurdities,  and 
falsehood,  are  the  ordinary  attendants  of  in- 
justice. 

(d)  There  was  already  no  doubt  of  the 
disposition  of  the  king.  Every  thing  was  on 
the  footing  of  peace  till  the  2d  February, 
when  the  king  sect  for  M,  AJopeus  to  ask 


No.  II. — Copy  of  a  Note  from  the  Swedish 
Ambassador,  Baron  Stedingk,  to  the  Mi- 
nister, Count  de  Romanzoff,  dated  9th 
(21st)  of  Jan.  180S. 

The  king  having  already  communicated 
to  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburgh,  in  answer  to 
the  Note  of  the  24th  Sept.  (Oct.  6,)  his  opi- 
nion on  the  present  position  of  the  North, 
and  the  difficulty  of  applying  it  to  the  en- 
gagementsof  1/80,  hismajestyhad  some  hope 
of  gaining  the  assent  of  his  imperial  majesty, 
to  the  evidence  of  these  statements.  The 
slightest  glance  at  the  circumstances  of  that 
time  and  those  of  the  present,  seem  sufficient 
to  shew  their  immense  disparity  ;  and  the 
Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburgh  ought  not  to  he- 
sitate more  than  any  other  to  pronounce  on 
which  side  was  the   preponderance  at  that 

time,  and  on  which  side  it  is  at  present. 

Russia,  the  principal  support  of  the  conven- 
tion of  1 780,  was  the  first  to  abolish  it  in 
1803.  If  it  was  at  her  invitation  that  Swe- 
den acceded  to  the  new  system,  under  her 
auspices  she  was  then  reconciled  to  England; 
she,  however,  contracted  direct  engagements 
with  that  power,  which,  according  to  the 
rules  of  public  morality,  she  thinks  herself 
obliged  to  observe,  while  the  other  contract- 
ing "party  shall  not  infringe  the  engagement 
on  its  part. — The  armed  neutrality  of  1780 
being  once  abandoned,  the  shutting  of  the 
Baltic  Sea,  founded  in  the  concert  and  com- 
mon armaments  which  it  stipulated,  appear- 
ed the  less  to  regard  Sweden,  as  since  the 
time  of  the  last  convention,  there  has  existed 
in  this  respect  neither  concert  nor  even  uni- 
ty of  principles,  among  the  powers  on  the 
shore  of  this  sea.  And  this  shutting,^  which, 
at  the  time  of  the  declaration,  signified  pro- 
perly the  defence  of  the  Sound,  is  at  present 
become  much  more  difficult  to  be  executed, 
since  the  English  have  found  the  passage  of 
the  Great  Belt  very  practicable  for  ships  of 
war,  and  still  more  since  the  Danish  marine 
no  longer  exists. — In  general,  a  change  in 
the  principles  of  neutrality  adopted  in  the 
last  instance,  would  not  only  be  contrary  to 
the  subsisting  engagements  of  the  king,  gua- 
ranteed by  Russia  herself.  It  would  proba- 
bly be  of  no  effect  by  not  producing  any 
change  in  the  principles  of  England  during 
the  war  ;  it  could  only  tend  to  occasion  a 
rupture  between  the  two  states,  useless  to 
the  ally  of  Russia,  hurtful  perhaps  to  her- 
self, and  certainly  ruinous  to  Sweden.  But 
with  this   attachment  to  his   engagements, 

him  what  was  intended  by  the  armaments  of 
Russia  on  the  frontiers  ?  And  informed  him 
that  he  was  obliged  to  place  himself  ia  a  state 
of  defence  on  his  side. 
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the  king  is  not  insensible  to  the  advantages 
of  the  pacification  of  the  Baltic.  It  is  possible 
that  England  might  consent  to  the  neutrali- 
ty of  that  sea ;  that  she  might  promise  not 
to  sendthitherany  ships  of  war,  if  the  measure 
adopted  against  British  commerce,  through- 
out almost  all  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  did 
not  provoke  her  armaments,  or  if  new  hos- 
tilities did  not  call  on  her  to  act  as  an  auxili- 
ary.— This  is  a  point  of  view,  at  least, 
which  appears  to  unite  the  commercial  in- 
terests of  the  whole  North  ;  and  which  the 
court  of  St.  Petersburgh  will,  perhaps,  find 
sufficiently  important  to  merit  its  particular 
attention. — It  is  in  these  terms  that  the  un- 
dersigned ambassador  extraordinary  of  his 
majesty  the  king  of  Sweden  has  received 
orders  to  reply  to  the  note  which  his  excel- 
lency count  Romanzoff  has  addressed,  of 
the  date  16-28  of  November,  and  which  he 
hastened  to  transmit  to  his  court.  He  pro- 
fits by  this  opportunity  to  renew  to  count 
RomanzofF  the  assurances  of  his  high  con- 
sideration.— St.  Petersburgh,  9-2 1  Jan.  1S08. 
No.  III. — The  emperor,  justly  indignant 
when  he  learned  the  violence  which  Eng- 
land had  committed  against  the  king  of  Den- 
mark, faithful  to  his  own  character,  and  in 
the  spirit  of  that  constant  solicitude  which 
he  feels  for  the  preservation  of  the  interests 
of  his  empire,  informed  the  king  of  Great 
Britain  that  he  could  not  remain  insensible 
to  this  outrage,  this  unexampled  spoliation, 
which  England  has  permitted  herself  against 
a  king,  his  relative,  his  friend,  and  the 
ancient  ally  of  Russia  (c). — His  imperial 
majesty  communicated  this  determination  to 
the  king  of  Sweden  by  a  note,  which  was 
transmitted  to  his  ambassador  on  the  24th 
of  Sept  ,  jS07. — A  positive  treaty,  contract- 
ed in  1/SO,  by  the  empress  Catherine  and 
the  late  king,  Gustavus  III.,  a  second  con- 
cluded in  lSOOby  the  late  emperor  Paul  and 
the  king  who  reigns  at  present  (Jj,  contain- 

(e)  These  sentiments  of  his  imperial  ma- 
jesty towards  relatives,  friends,  and  allies, 
seem  for  a  moment  encouraging,  as  they 
are  all  titles  applicable  to  the  king  only  a 
few  months  ago,  and  which  he  has  not  since 
done  any  thing  to  forfeit. 

(f)  The  sense  of  an  article  of  a  treaty  has 
often  been  disputed,  and  its  application  con- 
tested ;  but  never  has  a  recent  convention, 
formally  concluded  and  ratified,  been  passed 
over  in  silence,  to  cite  anterior  engagements, 
evidently  annulled  by  it ;  the  cabinet  of 
Petersburgh  refers  to  the  convention  of  1780 
and  1800,  concluded  3gainst  England,  and 
is  silent  with  respect  to  that  of  feoi,  con- 
cluded with  her.     The  emperor  returns  ar- 
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ed  the  reciprocal  and  formal  engagement  to 
maintain  the  principle,  that  the  Baltic  is  a 
close  sea,  and  to  guarantee  that  sea  and  its 

bitrarily  to  the  engagements  of  his  two  pre- 
decessors, tacitly  invalidating  those  which 
he  has  contracted  himself.  The  state  of  war 
in  which  his  imperial  majesty  finds  himself 
with  England,  naturally  brought  with  it  the 
abolition  of  any  existing  convention  with 
that  power.  Sweden  was  not  at  all  con- 
cerned in  this  war,  that  which  was  stipulated 
in  1801,  between  her  and  Russia  on  the 
one  side,  and  between  her  and  England  on 
the  other,  might  and  ought  equally  subsist  so 
long  as  the  king  was  ryr  peace  with  both 
powers. — By  a  simple  decision,  Piussia  might 
renounce  the  convention  of  <801  with 
Sweden,  for  their  very  maritime  convention 
was  abolished,  and  things  naturally  returned 
to  the  state  in  which  they  were,  previous  to 
178O,  every  one  composing  his  system  of 
neutrality  according  to  his  own  principles  of 
the  law  of  nations. — By  a  double  decision, 
at  present  Russia  suppresses  the  convention 
last  concluded,  and  re-establishes  the  two  for- 
mer, which  are  diametrically  opposite  to  it  ; 
and  finds  a  cause  for  war  in  the  refusal  of 
the  king  of  Sweden  to  yield  to  this  despo- 
tism. But  let  us  see  in  what  manner  Russia 
wishes  to  re-establish  the  armed  neutrality. 
Pretending  that  Sweden  ought  to  exclude 
from  the  Baltic  even  English  merchant  ships, 
she  reproaches  her  with  having  wished  that 
the  ports  of  Germany  should  be'  open  to 
English  commerce.  The  following  is  fhfi 
separate  article  I.  of  this  famous  convention, 
and  let  any  one  judge  whether  count  Ro- 
manzoff  had  read  it  : — "  As  his  imperial 
"  majesty  of  all  the  Russia's,  and  hismajes- 
"  ty  the  king  of  Sweden,  are  always  equal* 
"  lv  interested  in  watching  over  the  tran- 
"  quillity  and  safety  of  the  Baltic  sea,  and 
"  protecting  it  from  the  troubles  of  war, 
"  and  the  cniisifigs  of  privateers  ;  a  system 
"  the  more  just  and  natural,  as  all  the  pow- 
"  ers,  the  dominions  of  which  surround  it, 
"  enjoy  a  profound  peace  ;  they  have  mu- 
"  tually  agreed  to  continue  to  maintain, 
"  that  it  is  a  close  sea,  incontestibly  such  by 
"  its  local  situation,  in  which  all  nations 
"  may  and  ought  to  Navigate  in  peace,  and 
"  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  a  perfect  calm  ; 
"  and  to  take  for  that  purpose  all  such  mea- 
"  sure3  as  may  be  proper  to  guarantee  that 
"  sea  and  its  coasts,  from  all  hostilities, 
"  piracies,  and  acts  of  violence.  They  will 
"  likewise  maintain  the  tranquillity  of  the 
"  North  Sea,  on  their  coasts,  as  far  ns  cir- 
14  cumstances  and  the  interest  vt~  their  states, 
''  shall  render  it  necessary." 
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coasts  from  all  hostility,  violence,  and  vexa- 
tion, employing  for  this  purpose  all  the 
means  which  might  be  in  their  power.  His 
imperial  majesty,  considering  these  two  trea- 
ties, not  only  conceived  himself  entitled,  but 
thought  he  had  a  right,  to  claim  the  co-ope- 
ration of  Sweden  against  England, — —The 
king  did  not  deny  the  engagements  which 
have  been  referred  to,  but  he  refused  all  co- 
operation so  long  as  the  French  armies 
should  not  be  removed  from  the  coasts  of  the 
Baltic,  and  the  German  ports  be  shut  against 
British  commerce.  The  object  was  to  ex- 
press the  violence  committed  by  England, 
and  which  had  irrigated  all  Europe.  The 
emperor  demanded  of  the  king  his  co-opera- 
tion, founded  on  these  treaties,  and  that  mo- 
narch proposed  to  him,  in  answer,  to  defer 
the  execution  of  treaties  to  another  period, 
and  to  employ  himself  at  present  in  procu- 
ring to  England  the  commerce  of  all  the 
ports  in  Germany ;  in  one  word,  to  serve 
that  same  England,  against  whom  the  ques- 
tion was  to  take  measures  of  defence,  fg) — 
It  is  consequently  difficult  to  prove  more 
fully  the  partiality  of  the  king  of  Sweden 
for  the  king  of  Great  Britain  than  he  has 
himself  established  it.- — His  imperial  ma- 
jesty caused  a  second  note  to  be  transmitted 
on  the  lGth  of  November,  by  which,  stat- 
ing to  the  king  that  he  was  about  to  break 
with  England,  he  again  claimed  his  co-ope- 
ration, (h) —  This  note  remained  nearly 
two  months  without  an  answer,  and  that 
which  was  given,  and  transmitted  to  the 
ministers  of  his  imperial  majesty,  on  the 
gth  of  this  month,  was  similar  to  the  pre- 
ceding, (i)  —  The  emperor,  far  from 
repenting  of  his  moderation,  reflects 
with  pleasure,  that  he  had  hitherto  em- 
ployed all  the  means  in  his  power  in 
endeavours  to  recal  his  Swedish  majesty  to 
the  only  system  which  is  suited  to  his  states 
(kj  ;  but,  in  fine,  he  owes  to  his  people,  to 
the  safely  of  his   empire  (I),  which    is   his 


(g)  This  question  does  not  regard  Swe- 
eten, which  was  at  peace  with  England. 

(h)  The  armed  neutrality  no  longer  bind- 
ing her,  there  was  no  other  treaty,  conven- 
tion, or  promise,  by  which  she  was  bound. 

(i)  This  note,  which  is  given  entire  above, 
was,  however,  such,  that  count  Rcmanzoff 
did  not  continue  to  cite  a  word  of  it,  fearing 
to  bring  to  mind  the  convention  of  18Q1, 
and  the  conciliatory  proposition  of  the  king. 

(k)  According  to  the  principles  generally 
received,  it  was  for  the  king  himself  to  judge 
with  respect  to  this. 

(I)  It  is  so  improbable  that  the  invasion  of 
Finland  could  be  re'ally  consi^fcred  by  the 
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supreme  law,  not  to  leave  any  longer  the 
co-operation  of  Sweden  with  Russia  and 
Denmark  against  England  an  undecided  ques- 
tion.— The  emperor  being  informed  that  the 
cabinet  of  St.  James's,  endeavouring  to  re- 
attach Denmark  to  its  system  by  fear,  had 
threatened  that  the  king  of  Sweden  should 
send  troops  into  Zealand,  in  return  for 
which  the  possession  of  Norway  should  be 
secured  to  him  (m)  :  the  emperor  learning, 
in  like  manner,  that  when  the  king  left  him 
without  an  answer,  he  was  secretly  treating 
for  an  alliance  at  London  (n)  ;  his  majesty 
found,  that  the  interest  of  his  empire  would 
be  very  ill  secured,  if,  when  the  struggle 
should  commence  between  England  and 
Russia,  the  king  of  Sweden,  so  near  to  his 
states,  should  veil  for  a  time,  under  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  pretended  neutrality,  the  sen- 
timents of  a  known  attachment  to  England. 
His  imperial  majesty  could  not  leave  in  un- 
certainty the  positions  of  Sweden  with  re- 
gard to  Russia.  He  could  not,  by  conse- 
quence, admit  his  neutrality. — The  disposi- 
tions of  the  king  being  ascertained,  nothing 
remained  for  his  imperial  majesty  but  to  have 
recourse,  without  delay,  to  all  the  means 
which  Providence  had  confided  to  him  foj 
for  the  security  of  his  empire  ;  and  of  this 
he  informs  (p)  the  king,  and  all  Europe. — * 
Acquitting  himself  thus  of  what  the  safety 
of  his  empire  requires  of  him,  the  emperor 
is  ready  to  convert  the  measures  which  he  is 
about  to  take  into  a  measure  of  prudence,  if 
the  king  will  join  Russia  and  Denmark,  in 
order  to  shut  the  Baltic  against  England  till 
a  maritime  peace.  He  invites,  for  the  last 
time,  the  king  his  brother-in-law,  and  with 
all  the  warmth  of  true  friendship  (q) ,  no 
longer  to  hesitate  to  fulfil  his  engagements, 
and  to  adopt  the  only  system  which  is  adapt- 

Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  1:  as  warding  of? 
from  the  ports  of  Russia  all  danger  from  the 
English  fleet,  that  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  it  was  some  other  fear  by  which 
it  was  impelled,  perhaps  that  of  the  entrance 
of  a  French  array  into  Russia. 

(m)  False  report  of  Mr.  Rist ;  and  Mr 
Canning,  who  has  a  copy  of  the  conference, 
will  prove  that  it  was  Mr.  Rist  who  asked 
whether  Sweden  was  to  co-operate,  aud  whs 
took  silence  for  an  affirmative. 

(n)  The  king  had  no  other  than  defensive 
connections,  and  they  were  innocent,  exGept 
in  the  eyes  of  the  aggressor. 

(o)   See  the  proclamations  in  Finland. 

CpJ  After  the  aggression. 

(a)  Troops  having  already  entered,  and 
proclamations  been  distributed  in  the  coun- 
try. 
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ed  to  the  interests  of  the  powers  of  the  north. 
What,  indeed,  has  Sweden  gained  since  its 
monarch  has  adhered  to  the  interests  ot  Eng- 
land ?  (r) — Nothing  could  alllicl  the  empe 
ror  of  Russia  so  much  as  to  see  Sweden  and 
Russia  disunited  ;  and  it  still  depends  on  his 
Swedish  majesty  to  take,  hut  immediately, 
such  a  pari  as  may  preserve  the  two  stales 
in  an  intimate  alliance,  and  in  perfect  har- 
mony, (s) 

■  No.  IV. — Sir  5  I  have  punctual  receiv- 
ed the  different  dispatches  you  ha\e  address- 
ed to  me,  as  well  by  the  post  as  by  the 
Field -Jager  Rattinsky,  and  latterly  by  the 
chamberlain,  Cont  de  Pahlen.  1  render, 
Sir,  all  justice  to  your  great  activity  and 
zeal  for  the  service,  and  1  shall  do  myself  a 
real  pleasure  in  appreciating  them  properly 
to  the  emperor.  The  rescript  which  you 
will  find  inclosed,  and  the  insignia  of  the  or- 
der of  St.  Vlodimir,  which  his  imperial  ma- 
jesty has  deigned  to  confer  upon  you,  will 
prove  to  you,  that  he  is  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  manner  in  which  you  have  served 
hirer. — From  the  very  sincere  interest  which 
1-take  in  your  concerns,  I  will  also  confide 
to  you,  that  however  brilliant  the  testimony 
of  his  favour,  which  the  emperor  has  tins  day 
given  to  you,  may  be,  his  munificence  to  you 
will  not  be 'bounded  by  it.  His  majesty  pro- 
poses also  to  add  to  your  income,  and  I  have 
reason  to  believe,  that  as  soon  as. you  arrive 
here  you  will  obtain  the  rent  of  an  estate 
(Arunda).  The  emperor  Iras  been  very  well 
satisfied  with  the  lists  of  the  Swedish  fleets, 
which  you  have  sent  me,  and  I  expect,  with 
impatience,  the*  accounts  which  you  have 
promised  me  respecting  the  land  forces  and 
the  interior  of  the  country. — At  the  present 
moment,  information  of  this  kind  is  more 
necessary  than  ever,  and  you  will  yourself 
feel,  Sir,  what  an  important  service  you  will 
render  to  his  imperial  majesty,  in  procuring 
the  most  exact  accounts  possible.  If  you 
should  want  proper  opportunities  for  for- 
warding them,  you  will  keep,  them  by  you, 
and  bring  them  yourself,  in  case  of  your  at 
any  time  quitting  Sweden. — To. judge  from 
ajl  appearances,  it  seems  difficult  to  avoid  a 
mo<Jt  complete  rupture'  with  that  power  ; 
but  till  that  takes  place,  you  will  .remain  m 
y.our  post,-  and  continue  the  same  line  of  con. 


(r.)  What  has  Russia  gained  since  its  mo- 
narch has  adhered  to  the  interests  of  France  ? 
What  have  Germany,  Spain,  and  Italy 
gained  I 

(s)  What -would  then  become  of  the  li- 
berty of  the  Fins  and  the  diet  of  Abo,  which 
have  been  already  promised  in  the  name  of 
the  emperor? 
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duct  you  have  hitherto  observed  ;  but  it  is 
proper  that,  without  affecting  to  prepare  for 
it,  you  should  nevertheless  hold  yourself  in 
readiness  to  depart  the  moment  circumstan- 
ces require  it.  In  regard  ro  the  precautions 
necessary  to  be  taken  respecting  your  cy- 
phers, and  the  archives  of  your  mission,  I 
cannot,  without  doubt,  do  better  than  trust 
to  your  own  prudence.  I  shall  not  forwaidi' 
to  Baron  de  Stedingk  till  some  days  after  the 
departure  of  this  courier;  and  as  I  directed 
you  in  my  ostensible  dispatch  to  communi- 
cate this  declaration  to  the  Swedish  minister, 
I  think  it  necessary  to  warn  you,  Sir,  not  te» 
take  this  step  before  you  have  sent  off  your 
courier  to  M.  de  Lisakenwitsch,  with  the 
packet  inclosed,  to  his  address  ;  and  I  think 
it  will    be  proper  to  tell    this  courier   the 

time    to    quit    the  Swedish   frontiers. — 

It  is,  then,  that  you  are  to  place  the  de- 
claration in  question  in  the  hands  of  Ba- 
ron FJe  Chreuheim,  and  insist,  with  this 
minister,  upon  a  definitive  answer  from  the 
king,  in  order  to  send  it  us  by  the  return  of 
the  frame  courier  which  I  expedite,  and 
which  you  will  send  back  to  me  as  soon  as 
possible. — (The  experience  of  the  past  is  a 
certain  security  to  me,  that,  in  the  impor- 
tant commission  with  which  you  are  at 
present  charged,  you  will  spare  no  pains  to 
answer  the  confidence  with  which  his-  ma- 
jesty has  so  justly   honoured  you. — I    have 

the    honour  to   be,-; Count   Nicholas 

de  RoM.vNzorF. — To  M.  d'Alopeus,  Stock- 
holm. 

No.  V. — Sir — Some  persons  think  that 
Baron  Armfeldf,  little  satisfied  with  the 
manner  in  which  he  is  treated  by  the  King 
of  Sweden,  may  perhaps  be  disposed  to 
quit  entirely  the  court  of  Stockholm  ;  as  iu 
reality  he  is  not  a  Swede,  but  a  native  of 
Finland,  he  may  perhaps  be  gained  over,, 
which,  in  the  present  situation  of  affairs,  would 
be  of  great  importance  to  us.  On  this 
account,  before  you  quit  Sweden,  you  will 
see  the  propriety  of  sounding  the  sen- 
timents of  IVI.  Armfeidt. — \i  he  should  be 
inclined  to  be  open  with  you,  you  will  not 
neglect  to  discuss  matters  In  detail  ;  and, 
without  entering  into  any  positive  obligation, 
you  will  confine  yourself  to  the  letting  him: 
see  all  the  advantages  which  may  most  flatter 
his  ambition.  You  will  greatly  oblige  me> 
Sir,  by  immediately  apprising  me  what  may 
be  the  result  of  your  proceeding  on-  this 
subject  (f).     Knowing  your    experience  in 


{()  The  whole    of  this    is  the  excels, ..<.f-; 
insolence.  Baron  d' Armfeldt  may  have  b^cu 
impatient  of  inactivity  for  a  single  moment; 
at  a  crisis  so  dangerous  lo  his  country.     It  i* 
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business,  (v)  I  need  not  observe  to  you  how 
essential  it  is  that  this  kind  of  negociation 
should  be  carried  on  in  such  a  manner  that 
you  do  not  commit  yourself,  and  in  this  I 
reckon  entirely  upon  your  prudence. — I 
have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. — Le  Comte 
Nicolas  de  Romanzoff. St.  Peters- 
burg, Feb.  5,   1S08. 

No.  VI. — Sir — I  sent  you,  in  due  course, 
copies  of  the  two  notes  which  I  caused  to  be 
transmitted  on  the  24th  September,  and  1 6th 
November,  to  the  Swedish  ambassador,  as 
well  as  his  reply  to  the  first.  Herewith  I 
transmit  to  you  the  one  which  he  addressed 
tome  on  the  9th  of  January,  also  the  second. 
You  will  see,  Sir,  that  the  contents  of  his 
note  in  no  ways  answers  the  immediate 
demands  which  our  master  has  made  to 
engage  the  king  of  Sweden  to  take  measures 
in  common  with  the  three  other  northern 
powers,  to  defend  the  Baltic  (u)  against  the 
attempts  of  England  5  his  imperial  majesty 
has,  therefore,  determined  to  make  a  decla- 
ration, in  order  to  assure  himself  of  the 
real  disposition  of  his  neighbour,  the  king 
of  Sweden  ;  you  will  receive,  herewith,  a 
copy  of  this  declaration  ;  I  will  not  send  it 
to  baron  de  Stedingk  until  some  days  after 
the  departure  of  this  courier.  In  the  mean 
time  1  will  confidentially  make  it  known  to 
M.  Le  Baron  de  Blome  ;  you  will  also  com- 
municate it  to  the  minister  of  his   Danish 

false  that  he  has  either  been  ill-treated  or 
discontented.  "  He  is  no  subject  of  the 
king,  since  he  is  a  native  of  Swedish  Fin- 
land." What  an  inference,  even  before 
the  war!  "  To  gain  him  over  will  be  an 
important  acquisition  :  flatter  his  ambition" 
— (such  is  the  language).  You,  Springpor- 
ten,  Knoring,  Haselstrom^—traitors  of  every 
description,  now  speak.  Was  it  ever  in 
the  power  of  the  emperor  to  alleviate  your 
Temorse  by  offices  and  emoluments  ?  Could 
these  protect  you  from  the  contempt  and 
execration  of  every  honest  man,  even  in 
Russia  itself? 

(v)  It  is  this  very  expeiience  that  justifies 
the  measures  of  the  king  with  regard  to 
M.  Alopeus. 

(u)  In  all  these  places  the  guarantee  of 
the  Baltic  has  no  sense,  unless  it  means  to 
secure  Cronstadt  and  Revel  from  the  fate  of 
Copenhagen.  Russia,  the  ally  of  England, 
is  alone  to  have  the  privilege  of  summoning 
fleets  into  the  Baltic,  without  a  word  being 
said  of  closing  the  passage ;  but  no  sooner 
does  she  quarrel  with  England,  than  she 
cries  out  for  help  to  shut  it. 


majesty,  and  also  the  last  note  of  the  Swedish 
ambassador.  You  will  observe,  on  this 
occasion,  to  M.  Le  Count  de  Bernstorff, 
that  the  emperor  will  take  every  measure  in 
his  power  eventually  to  defend  Denmark 
and  to  serve  her  cause.  His  imperial  majesty 
rests  in  the  firm  hope,  that  this  monarch 
will,  on  his  part,  press  the  king  of  Sweden 
to  unite  with  them,  and  if  he  will  not,  that 
he  will  take  part  openly  against  him  ;  that 
he  will  pursue,  with  activity,  the  prepara- 
tions for  war,  proceed  without  loss  of  time 
in  all  the  measures  necessary  relative  to  it, 
and  that  he  will  cordially  join  all  his  efforts 
to  those  of  Russia,  (w) — I  have  the  honour 
to  be, — The  Count  Nicolas  de  Roman- 
zoff.— St.  Petersburg,  Feb.  5,  1808. — To 
Mr.  De  Lisakewitsch,  Copenhagen. 


Local     Militia. Alstract     of    Lord 

Castlereagtis  Local  Militia  Bill. 

The  1st  enacting  clause,  empowers  his 
Majesty  to  establish  a  local  force  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  realm. 

The  2d,  enacts,  that  the  number  of  men 
enrolled  under  the  act,  shall  not  exceed  such 
number  as  will,  including  the  effective  Yeo- 
manry and  Volunteers  amount  to  . 
times  (six  times  was  the  amount  suggested 
by  Lord  Castlereagh,)  the  Militia  quotas  of 
such  counties. 

The  3d,  that  the  deficiencies  in  the  effec- 
tive Volunteers  shall  be  supplied  by  the 
Militia    under  the  act. 

The  4th,  that  the  counties  may  be  divid- 
ed into  divisions,  in  any  case  in  which  more 
than  one  regiment  of  Local  Militia  is  or- 
dered to  be  raised. 

The  5th,  extends  the  powers  of  Militia 
Acts  to  this  Act. 

The  6th,  that  men  to  be  raised  under  this 
Act,  shall  be  ballotted  from  persons  between 

the  ages  of and ,  returned  on  thelista 

now  existing,  (from  18  to  35  years  of  age.) 

The  7th,  excuses  persons  of  bodily  in- 
ability. 

The  8th,  enacts,  that  no  articled  clerk^ 
or  apprentice,  nor  any  poor  man  who  has 
more  than  one  child  born  in  v/edlock,  nor 

any  person  under  the  height  of shall, 

by  reason  thereof,  be  exempt  from  being 
ballotted  and  serving  under  this  Act,  though 
they  may  be  exempt  from  serving  in  the 
Militia.  To  le  continued. 

(w)  All  that  has  been  done,  the  Danish 
monarchy  has  pressed,  pronounced,  &c.  &c. 
There  are  few  monarchies  which  possess  so 
much  frankness. 
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"  Were  the  countries,  which  have  usually  supplied  us,  in  a  state  of  independence  and  s.-curity*  the  prospec1 
"  would  be  far  from  pleasing;  but  when  we  cast  an  anxious  eye  to.  the  Baltic,  the  v  ew  becomes  drettry 
"  indeed.  Who  can  contemplate  the  consequences  of  a  short  crop,  a  mildew,  or  a  wet  harvest  without 
|»'  hbrrpr?!' Political  Register. 
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SUMMARY  OF  POLITICS. 
Corn    against  Sugar    (continued  from 

page  64$). When    I  wrote  the   article, 

here  referred  to,  which  was  on  Wednesday 
last,  I  had  not  seen  any  of  the  advertise- 
ments, which  I  have  since  seen,  for  meet- 
ings in  several  of  the  counties  to  agree  upon 
petitions  against  the  bill,  which  is  about  to 
be  brought  into  parliament  for  the  purpose 
of  causing  Sugar  to  be  used  in  the  distilleries 
instead  of  Corn.  It  was  not  till  after  my 
Register  was  gone  to  the  press  that  I  saw  any 
of  these  advertisements  ;  and,  as  I  could  ea- 
sily perceive,  that,  against  the  effect  of pub- 
•  lications,  flowing  through  so  many  chan- 
nels, and  at  a  rate  so  rapid,  the  Register 
would  stand  no  chance  of  success,  I  thought 
it  would  be  useful  to  write  an  address  to  the 
Freeholders  of  Hampshire  upon  the  subject, 
which  I  did  on  Friday,  and  which  address, 
as  it  applied  to  every  part  of  the  country,  I 
caused  to  be  inserted  in  as  many  newspapers 
as  I  could,  giving  it  a  fair  chance  against  the 
advertisements  and  paragraphs,  which  those 
newspapers  were  circulating  upon  the  other 

side  of  the  question. .This  Address  I  shall 

now  insert  here,  and  shall  then  submit  to 
the  reader  such  additional  observations  as  ap- 
pear to  me  likely  to  assist  in  the  removing  of 
that  mist  of  error,  whence  the  alarm  of  the 
land-owners  and  tithe-owners,  and  farmers 
seem  to  have  proceeded. 

TO    THE  FREEHOLDERS  OF  HAMPSHIRE. 

"  Gentlemen, —  As  one  of  yourselves, 
I  take  the  liberty  to  address  you  upon  the 
subject  of  a  bill  intended  to  be  shortly 
brought  before  parliament,  the  object  of 
which  is,  to  cause  SUGAR  to  be  used  in  the 
Distilleries  of  England  and  Scotland,  instead 
or"  the  CORN  which  is  now  therein  used. — 
For  many  months  past,  gentlemen,  there  has 
existed  a  general  alarm  at  the  shutting  of  the  ' 
foreign  corn -ports.  The  argument  has  been 
this  :  we  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  im- 
porting annually  a  large  quantity  of  corn  ; 
this  importation  was  necessary,  otherwise  it 
would  not  have  been  made  ;  and  the  enemy 
having  succeeded  in  closing  the  ports  of  the 
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Baltic  against  us,  at  the  same  time  that  tli3 
unjust  and  insolent  demands  of  America 
leave  us  no  ground  whereon  to  depend  upon 
a  supply  of  corn  from  that  country,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that,  unless  we  can,  in  some  way  or 
other,  add  to  the  quantity  of  corn  produced 
at  home,  we  must,  in  proportion  to  the? 
quantity  of  corn  now  imported,  experience 
additional  distress,  if  a  year  of  scarcity  should 
unhappily  arrive.  The  truth  of  this" conclu- 
sion every  man  admits,  and  the  nation,  with 
voice  unanimous,  exclaim.,  Let  us,  as  we  love 
our  lives  and  hate  the  yoke  of  a  conqueror, 
add  to  the  quantity  of  the  corn  produced  at 
home. «Now,  gentlemen,  one  way  of  ad- 
ding, in  effect,  to  the  quantity  of  any  thing, 
is,  to  obtain  some  other  thing  capable  of  be- 
ing made  use  of  in  its  stead.  Thus,  if  a 
man's  turnips  run  short,  he  gives  some  cab- 
bages to  his  cattle,  and  does  thereby,  in  fact, 
add  to  his  quantity  of  turnips.  Upon  this' 
plain  principle  the  king's  ministers  have  the 
intention  of  bringing  forward  the  bill  above 
described ;  and,  it  must,  I  should  think,  be 
evident  to  every  man,  that;  if  we  bring  sugar 
from  our  colonies  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
corn  now  used  in  the  distilleries,  there  will 
bejin  the  country  so  much  more  corn  to  be 
u->ed  in  the  way  of  food,  which  is  the  very 
effect  that  we  are  all  so  anxious  to  see  pro*' 
duced,  and  to  produce  which  effect  the  situa- 
tion of  our  colonies  and  pur  commerce  is,  at 
this  moment,   acknowledged,    on  all  hands,. 

to    be     peculiarly    favourable. Evident, 

however,  as  these  truths  appear  to  me,  and, 
as  I  think  tleyjwill  appear  to  you,  a  great 
clamour  has,  by  .some  of  the  land-owners 
and  corn-dealers,  been  raised  against  the  in- 
tended bill ;  the  alarm  of  these  gentlemen 
having,  all  of  a  sudden,  changed  its  nature  ; 
from  a  dread  of  a  scarcity  of  corn,  they  have, 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  fallen  into  a 
dread  of  too  great  aplenty  of  corn ;  and  some 
of  them  assert,  that,  if  the  intended  bill 
should  become  a  law,  the  farmers  will  be- 
come bankrupts,  because,  having  lost  one 
of  the  markets  for  their  corn,  their  corn  will 
fall  in  price,  and  they  will  not  be  able  to  pay 

their  rents. Gentlemen,    any  thing  mors 

groundless  than  this  alarm,    more  unsound 

Y 


than  this  reasoning, 
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I  do  not  remember  to 
have  met  with  in  the  course  of  my  life. 
What!  is  plenty  the  former's  ruin  ?  Is  abun- 
dance to  be  a  source  of  national  danger  ?  Is 
cheapness  of  corn  the  people's  curse  ?  The 
farmer  has  poor-  ates  to  pay  as  well  as  rent  ; 
and,  you  all  well  know,  gentlemen,  that  he 
has  more  to  pay  in  poor-rates  when  corn  is 
dear  than  when  corn  is  cheap;  you  know,  in 
fact,  that  the  amount  of  his  po'>r-rates  keeps 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  price  of  corn  ; 
von  know,  also,  that  what  is  not  given  in 
times  of  scarcity  to  the  labourer  in  increased 
poor-rates  must  be  given  him  in  increased 
wages;  you  know  further,  that,  if  the  far- 
mer sells  his  corn  cheap,  he  fats  his  hogs 
cheap,  he  feeds  his  horses  and  cattle  cheap, 
ke  keeps  his  servants  cheap ;  and,  indeed, 
you,  who  are  farmers,  well  know,  from  bit- 
ter experience,  that  the  greatest  evil  of  your 
lives  were  the  high  prices  of  the  years  1300 
and  L801,  an  evil  which  you  feel  to  this 
hour,  and  which  you  will  feel  for  many  years 

yet  to  come. But,  gentlemen,  I  beg  you 

to  consider  the  sweeping  tendency  of  the 
principle,  upon  which  the  intended  bill  is 
objected   to,    which   principle  applies  to  all 


clearly,  is  this,'thnt,  for  a  long  series  of  years 
they  have  seen  corn  brought  into  England 
and  Scotland  from  foreign  countries,  without 
having,  in  any  one  instance,  complained 
against  it,  as  lik#ly  to  ruin  the  farmers.  Now 
there  is  no  foreign  country  that  can  send  us 
any  corn  ;  but  our  lands  in  the  West  Indies 
are  able  to  send  us  sugar  that  will  supply  the 
place  of  the  corn  that  we  used  to  get  from 
foreign  countries  ;  and,  observe,  that  we  buy 
this  sugar  of  our  own  countrymen,  and  pay 
them  in  flax  and  wool  and  iron  and  tin  and 
copper,  all  the  natural  produce  of  our  own 
soil,  while  the  corn  which  we  drew  from  fo- 
reign countries  was,  for  the  greater  part, 
paid  for  in  gold  and  silver;  and  yet,  Gentle- 
men, strange  it  is  to  say,  that  the  persons 
who  oppose  the  intended  Bill,  who  call 
themselves  the  friends  of  the  farmers,  who- 
quietly  suffered  eirrht  hundred  thousand  quar- 
ters of  corn  to  be  brought  every  year  from 
foreign  countries,  would  now  fain  persuade 
those  same  farmers,  that  they  will  be  ruined 
by  the  bringing  in  of  that  which  will  supply 
the  place  of,  at  most,  three  hundred  thousand 
quarters  of  corn,  that  being  the  full  amount 
of  what  is  used  yearly  in  the  distilleries.  Nay, 


cases  wherein  an   increase  ia  the  produce  of  ]  gentlemen,  these  same  person?  have  no  scru- 


corn  takes  place.  According  to  this  princi 
pie,  to  improve  the  land  already  enclosed  is 
an  evil,  because  such  improvement  will  cer- 
tainly add  to  the  produce  of  the  land;  that 
increased  produce  will  as  certainly  lower  the 
price  of  corn  (unless  more  mouths  are  found 
to  eat  it)  ;--to  lower  the  price  of  corn  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  opposers  of  this  bill,  to  tuin 
the  farmer;  and,  therefore,  if  we  admit  this 
principle,  to  improve  the  land  already  en- 
closed is  an  evil.  And,  gentlemen,  what 
shall,  then,  be  said,  of  new  enclosures  ?  It  is 
the  general  opinion,  that  new  enclosures 
cause  an  addition  to  the  quantity  of  corn 
produced  ;  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  of  those 
who  oppose  the  bill,  that  the  way  to  prevent 
scarcity  in  England  and  Scotland  is  to  bring 
large  tracts  of  waste  lands  into  cultivation, 
because,  they  say,  that  the  quantity  of  corn 
produced  would  thereby  be  mad;;  greater 
than  it  now  is.  Supposing  this  to  be  the 
case  (and  that  no  new  mouths  are  created  to 
eat  such  addition  to  the  produce)  the  price 
of  corn  will  certainly  be  lowered  by  the  new 
enclosures  ;  the  lowering  of  the  price  of 
corn  will  here  again,  according  to  (he  oppo- 
sars  of  the  bill,  ruin  the  farmer  ;  and,  there- 
fore, upon  their  principle,  those  new  enclo- 
sures, which  they  themselves  represent  as 
being  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  the  coun- 
try, would  be  a  great  national  evil.  The 
light,  however,  in  which  the  inconsistency  of 
iV.e.i?.  gentlemen's  conduct  appears  the  most 


pie  to  express  their  sorrow  that  the  supply 
of  foreign  corn  is  cut  oft' by  the  enemy,  and 
their  wishes  that  tint  supply  may  be  again 
renewed  ;  just  as  if  800, 000  quarters  of  corn, 
brought  from  abroad,  would  not  ^ower  the 
price  of  our  corn  produced  at  home  more 
than  300,000  thrown  back  from  the  distille- 
ries ;  acd  yet,  gentlemen,  the  opposers  of 
the  intended  Bill  call  themselves  the  friends 
of  the  farmer.  There  maybe  some  farmers 
so  easily  misled,  so  completely  blinded,  as  to 
believe  this,  and  may  carry  their  folly  so  far 
as  to  be  induced  to  join  in  a  petition  to  par- 
liament against  a  bill  which  they  3re  told 
will  make  corn  cheap  ;  but,  I  trust  that  the 
farmers  of  Hampshire  have  too  much  good 
sense  to  be  so  deceived  ;  and  that,  at  any 
rate,  if  the  petition,  which  is  talked  of,  should 
be  seriously  proposed,  we,  the  freeholders  in 
general,  shall  not  be  so  shamefully  deficient 
in  the  duty  we  owe  to  ourselves,  to  the  poor, 
and  to  our  country,  as  to  suffer  it  to  be  car- 
ried, without  such  an  opposition  on  our  part 
&s  fhall  convince  the  parliament,  that  it 
speaks  not  the  sense  of  the  county. — I  am, 

It  was  no'  until  after  this  letter  was  writ- 
ten, that  I  was  informed,  that  Mr.  Arthur 
Young  was  one  of  the  persons,  who  had 
been  examined  by  the  committee  that  re- 
ported in  favour  of  the  intended  bill,  and 
that  he  expressed  his  decided  opinion  against 
the  suiYerincr  of  su?aj  to  be  made  use  ot  in 
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the  distilleries.  Mr.  Wakefield,  1  under- 
stand,  was  also  examined  before  the  com- 
mittee,  and  gave  his  opinion  on   the  same 

side.  The   readers   of  the  Register  will 

recollect,  that  my  columns  have,  of  late, 
been  a  good  deal  devoted  to  Mr.  Young.  To 
both  these  gentlemen,  indeed ;  but,  first  to 
Mr.  Young.  I  had  given  it  as  my  opinion, 
that  England  (meaning  the  whole  of  the 
kingdom)  might  exist,  in  safety  and  great- 
ness, independent  of  commerce.  Amongst 
those  who  were  of  a  different  opinion,  there 
were  some  who  maintained,  that  we  were 
unable  to  grow  corn  enough  for  our  own 
consumption.  I  replied,  that,  if  commerce 
ceased,  there  would  be  more  hands  to  culti- 
vate the  land,  and  ?iot  more  7>wulks  to  eat  the 

corn. Mr.  Young,   who    was    the  most 

formidable  of  my  opponents,  took,  great 
pains  to  convince  me,  that,  for  years  to 
come,  we  could  not  raise  corn  enough  to  feed 
eursclves.  He  showed,  that  we  had  been 
importing  for  many  years  last  past,  to  the 
average  amount  of  2,000,000  of  pounds 
sterling  a  year  j  he  insisted,  that  there  was 
no  remedy  but  that  of  bringing  the  waste 
lands  into  cultivation  by  the  means  of  a  Ge- 
neral Enclosure  bill  ;  and,  he  acknowledged 
that  this  must  necessarily  be  a  work  of  time. 
In  short,  this  was  what  he  said  :  impor- 
tation is  now  necessary  ;  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
necessity  of  importation  you  must  augment 
your  domestic  produce ;  to  augment  your 
.  domestic   produce   you    must    enclose  new 

lands,  but  this  will  be   a  work  of  time 

Now,  as  Mr.  Young  desired  to  see  more 
corn  produced,  and  an  importation,  until 
more  corn  could  be  produced,  I  wonder  (for 
I  have  not  yet  seen  his  evidence)  what  ob- 
jection he  could  possibly  have  stated  against 
the  importation  of  sugar  to  supply  the  place 
of  corn.  Mr.  Young  tells  us  ;  indeed  he 
proves  to  us,  that  our  average  import  of  corn, 
tor  the  last  twenty-six  years  has  amounted  to 
two  millions  sterling  ;  what  objection,  then, 
could  he  have  made  against  the  importation 
of  sugar,  to  supply  the  place  of  corn,  to  the 
amount  of  about  half  a  million  a  year  >  He 
was  alarmed  at  the  shutting  of  ail  the  foreign 
corn  ports  against  us  ;  and  he  is  now  alarm- 
ed, apparently  in  a  greater  degree,  at  the 
opening  of  a  port  in  our  own  colonies  for 
something  that  will  supply  the  place  of  part 

of  our  corn. -Mr.  Wakefield  (see  page 

501)  took  the  pains  to  furnish  me  with  a 
statement  of  the  importation  of  corn  for 
many  years  past.  "From  1800,  to  1601," 
says  he,  "  we  have,  on  an  average  imported 
"  the  enormous  quantity  of  1 ,44/, 500  quar- 
"  ters  yearly,"  of  wheat  only,  J  believe,  he 
means.     Then  he  proceeds  to  a  description 
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of  the  fearful  dangers  we  have  to  apprehend 
from  the  stopping  up   of  the   foreign  corn- 
porls :  "    For  the   last  40  years,"  says  he, 
"  we  have   been  exchanging   our  gold  and 
"  our  silver  for  subsistence,  and  now  a  new 
"  order  of  things  has  arisen.     It  is  now  no 
"  longer  a  question  of  commercial  policy  $ 
"  no  longer  a  matter  of  profit  and  loss,  whe- 
"  ther  the  past  system    is   to  be  pursued. 
"  However  willing  we   may  be    to  enrich 
"  other  countries,  to  vivify  the  agriculture, 
"  and  stimulate  the    industry  of  other  na- 
"  tions,  we  shall  not  be   permitted  to  pur- 
"  chase  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  con- 
"  tinent.     All  the  corn  ports  of  Europe  are 
"  closed,  and  all  the  wealth  of  these  islands 
"  will  be  unable  to  purchase  a  supply  of  foqd 
"  from  the  continent.  To  such  observations 
"  as  I  have  been  addressing  you,  I  have  not 
"  unfrequently  heard  it  remarked,   "  wheat 
"  is  only  about  70s.  a  quarter."     So  much 
"  the  worse  on  every  account  :  the  price  is 
"  too  low   to  stimulate  an    increasing  and 
"  productive  tillage  ;  this  low  price  deceives 
"  us  into  a  dangerous  security.     Even  sup- 
"  pose  it  to  arise  wholly  from  a   bountiful 
"  season,  and  in  nothing  to  tesult  from  the 
"  present  corn  laws,  still  by  next  August  or 
"  Sept.  it  will  be  all  consumed,  and  lhen  a 
"  month's   hard   rain,     or    should    mildew 
"  blight  our  crops   in  one  week,  what  will 
"  be  our  prospect  ?  how  general  will  be  the 
"  distress  and  pressure  of  scarcity  ?  To  what 
"  country  can  we  look  for  aid  ?  Upon  im- 
''  port   from  America    we  cannot   depend, 
"  even    if  we   continue  at  peace  with  the 
"  United  States.     Thus,  then,  it  appears  to 
"  me,  that  a  due   consideration  of  the  sub- 
"  ject  brings   the   painful    conviction,  that 
'•  tverely  upon  foreign  import  to  an  alarm- 
"  ing  and  dangerous  extent ;  that   from  an 
"  export  of  six  hundred  thousand  quarters 
"  of  corn  annually,  we  have  gradually  come 
"  to  require  an   import  of  nearly  a  million 
"  and  a  half  of  quarters;  that   in  years  of 
'*  scarcity  we   depend   upvn  foreign   supply 
"  for  nearly   a  fifth  of  our  consumption,  and 
"  that  in   ordinary  seasons  we  depend  upon 
"  importation  Jor  a  seventh  part  of  our  sub- 
"  sistence." — > — Now,   what  practical  pur- 
pose could  this  gentleman  possibly  have  in, 
view,  but  that  of  impressing  our  minds  with 
the  persuasion,   that  we  should  be  in  great 
danger  from  the  cutting  off  of  the  foreign 
supply  of  corn,   and  of  stimulating  us  to  an 
increase  of  our  domestic  production  ?  And 
yet,  he   is  now  alarmed,   he  now  feels  addi- 
tional alarm,    because  a  measure  is  about  to 
be    adopted,    that   will   introduce   from  our 
own  colonies,  annually,  about  ft  fifth  pay  t  as 
much  corn,  in  the  shap«  of  sugar,  as  was  be- 
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fore  introduced,  from  foreign  states,  in  the 
shape  of  corn  !  In  my  address,  above  inserted, 
I  took  the  average  annual  importation  at 
800,000  quarters;  but,  it  appears  from 
Mr.  Wakefield's  statement,  that  it  has  been 
1,447,500.  of  wheat  only,  during  the  last 
6  years'.  Have  the  farmers  been  "  ruined" 
thereby?  Have  they  found  any  want  of  a 
market  ?  Has  not  their  corn  borne  a  good 
price?  Do  they  not  drink  wine?  Do  not 
their  wives  have  their  parties  ?  Do  not  their 
daughters  make  a  villainous  noise  upon  the 
piano  ?  Well,  then,  if  they  have  survived 
and  even  become  luxurious  in  their  living, 
under  this  importation  of  !  ,447 -500  quarters 
of  corn  annually,  can  Mr.  Wakefield  really 
fear  that  they  will  be  ruined  now  that 
300,000  quarters  are  to  be  imported,  in  the 
shape  of  sugar,  all  the  other  channels  of  im- 
portation being  completely  stopped  up  ? 

Mr.  Wakefield  has  another  letter,  which 
will  be  found  inserted  in  the  present  num- 
ber. When  I  saw  his  name  at  the  bottom 
of  it,  I  expected  to  meet  with  some  sa- 
tisfactory explanation  upon  the  principal 
points  of  the  subject  ;  but,  I  must  confess 
that  I  met  with  nothing  but  disappoint- 
ment.  He  divides  his  matter  under  three 

heads.     Fie  considers  the  proposed  bill,  1st, 
as  to  the  claims  which  the  planter  has  to    its 
benefits,    at     the    expence  ci   the  farmer, 
upon  the  score   of  right  ;  2i>dly,  as  it  will 
affect  the  revenue,  in  which  he   apprehends 
that  it   will  produce  a  defalcation;  3diy,  as 
it  will  operate  with    respect   to   the  genera/ 
interests   of  the  nation.      The   question    ot 
right  is  of    no  importance,    until    we   have 
settled  the  point,  that  the   bill    will    be    in- 
jurious to    the    farmer,      and   which  point, 
I  think,  must    be    settled    in   the    negative. 
As  to  the  revenue,  if    Mr.  Wakefield   will 
but  suffer  the  sugar   to  be  distilled,    I  will 
venture    to    answer    for   the   government's 
taking   care  that  the   distillation    shall    cost 
enough  in  the  way  of  taxes.     It  is,   indeed. 
a  subject  of  serious  alarm,  that    a  thousand 
or  two  of  gallons   of  gin   should    reach,  the 
lips  of  haclcnev-coachmen,    unhallowed  by 
the  touch  of     an  exciseman's   rule.        Let 
Mr.   Wakefield   look  at  the   body   of   tax- 
gatherers  that  this  country  supports.     Would 
that  Buonaparte  could  see  them  all,     gentle 
and  simple,  noble  and  plebeian,  drawn    out 
upon    Salisbury   plain     (for  no   other  place 
could   exhibit  them  at  one  view);     for   he 
must     be     something     more    than     mortal 
not  to  be  dismayed  at   t tie    sight.      What! 
when     each     man      of     this     innumerable 
host  is   armed   with   the  power  of  entering 
2  •..■       ■,  prying  into    every    corner,  locking 
M£  yoo^  and  vats  and  furnaces:  clapping  on 
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his  seal,  at  the  sight  of  which  the  owner 
trembles  as  if  it  were  the  seal  of  the  Holy 
Inquisition  When  this  is  the  case  ;  when 
every  man's  neighbour,  servant,  and  child  is 
invited  to  be  a  spy  upon  his  actions,  as  far  as 
relates  to  the  evasion  of  taxes,  is  it  possible, 
that  a  man  like  Mr.  Wakefield  should  object 
to  a  measure,  upon  the  ground  of  its  being 
likely  to  relax  the  rigours  of  taxation  ? 
There  is  one  objection  coupled  with  this, 
which,  however,  is  worthy  of  particular 
notice.  The  houses,  &c.  for  distilling  corn, 
Mr.  Wakefield  says,  cost  a  large  sum  of  mo- 
ney; the  trade,  as  now  carried  on,  requires 
a  large  capital;  but,  that  a  distillery  for  sugar 
will  cost,  comparatively  ,  nothing;  that, 
therefore,  the  introduction  of  sugar  will  ren- 
der large  capitals  useless  in  the  trade,  and  ri- 
valship  will  reduce  the  profits  to  a  bare  sub- 
sistance.  This  would  be  an  excellent  ob- 
jection for  a  great  distiller  to  make  in  his 
counting-house,  or  in  a  whisper  to  his  part- 
ner ;  but,  I  think,  he  would  take  special 
care  to  disguise  it  from  the  public,  and  more 
particularly  from  those  who  have  to  legislate 
for  the  general  good,  to  whom,  supposing 
them  to  have  even  a  small  share  of  very  com- 
mon sense,  it  must  be  evident,  that  the 
smaller  the  capital  required  to  carry  on  a 
trade  of  any  given  magnitude,  the  greater 
the  benefit  to  the  state,  in  which  that  trade 
is  carried  on;  and  that,  if  the  trade,  which 
now  gives  opulence  to  a  few,  can  be  made 
to  provide  subsistence  for  many,  it  is,  I  think, 

a   thing  most   ardently   to    be  wished. 1 

now  come  to  Mr.  Wakefield's  third  head, 
under  which  I  did' expect  to  find  something 
to  the  point  ;  something  in  the  way  of  di- 
rect answer  to  what  the  "  learned"  call  the 
argvmentum  ad  hominem,  contained  in  my 
last  Register  and  in  my  separate  address  | 
something  to  explain  the  apparent  inconsist- 
ency of  earnest!}'  recommending  an  aug- 
7neiitation  of  produce  one  day,  and  the 
very  next  day  expressing  alarm  at  a 
measure  that  must,  in  effect,  augment  the 
produce;  something  to  explain  why  no 
remonstrance  was  made  against  the  impor- 
tation of  l,44/,500  quarters  of  corn  annu- 
ally,' if  the  importation  of  the  means  of 
saving  300,000quarters  is  to  ruin  the  farmer  j 
something  to  explain  why  Messrs.  Waiu  field 
and  Young  were  so  alarmed  at  the  shuttitij  >t 
the  foreign  corn  ports,  if  it  be  true  that 
importation  of  what  will  supply  the  pla< 
corn  ought  not,  upon  any  account,  t 
imported;  something"  to  explain  why  thes 
gentlemen  recommended  new  enclosure 
the  means  of  adding  to  the  quantity  ot 
our,  corn  if  it  be  true  that  the  trifling  addition 
of  300,000  quartets  a  year  take  away  the 
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motive    to  produce  corn. — Mr.   Wakefield 
does,    indeed,    at   the   close   of    his   letter, 
announce    his    intention  of    treating   more 
largely  upon    the  etfect  of  enclosures  in  his 
next,  which    he  politely  declines,  doing   at 
present,  lest  he  should  occupy  too  much  of 
my   room  5  for  which   I   thank  him  5   but, 
I  certainly  should,  upon  this  occasion,  have 
been    very  glad  if  he  had  paid  less  regard 
to  my  convenience.     In   the  mean    while, 
however,  and,  as  it  were  to  stay  my  .longing, 
he  refers  me  to  his  sentiments   (upon  this 
part  of  the  subject),  contained   in  aformer 
letter,  which  sentiments    we   will  now  ex- 
amine. "  Jnclosnres,"  says  he,  "  merit  par- 
"  ticular  consideration.     If  they  .should  be 
"  forced  upon    the  farmer,  it  will  augment 
"  the   evil    [the  evil    of  cheap    market]  of 
' '  which  I  am  complaining ;     but    if    only 
"  encouraged     by     means     of     facilitating 
"  enclosure   bills,    bringing   of    the    waste 
"  lands  into   cultivation    will    not    proceed 
"  faster  than  thejointprosperityof  the  farmer 
"  and  the  country  will  warrant.    Inclosures, 
"  however,  will  rather  betheeftectof  prospe- 
''  rity,  than  its  positive  parent,  though,  after- 
"  wards  they  will  have  the  effect  of  uphold- 
"  ing  and  perpetuating  it."    Now,  though  I 
do  not  understand   this  clearly,    I   may,    I 
think,  venture  to  assume,  that  Mr.  Wake- 
field   would    wish  to  see   something  clone 
in    the   way  of    enclosing ;     and,    that   he 
thinks,  that  enclosing   more  land  would  add 
to  the  quantity    of  corn   produced.     If  this 
be  his  meaning,  then   I  should  be  glad   to 
know,  why  that  addition,  whatever  it  might 
be,  would  not.  injure  the  farmer  in  the  same 
way  that  the   intioduction   of  sugar,  to   be 
used  as  corn,  would    injure    him.     If  this 
be  not  his  meaning  ;   if  he  does  not  believe, 
that  an  addition  to  the  quantity  of  enclosed 
land  would    make   an  addition  to   the  corn 
produced,    why  enclose    at    all?    At   any 
rate,  there  is  an  essential  ditlerence  between 
Mr.  Wakefield  and  Mr.  Young  :  one  is  for 
a  very  slow  process  in  the  way  of  enclosure, 
the  other  for  a  general  law  that  would  set  all 
the  adventurers  and  speculators  at  work  in  a 
moment.  .  What  Mr-  Wakefield  means   by 
forcing  enclosures  upon  the  farmer,  I  really 
cannot     comprehend ;     and,    indeed,     the 
whole  of  this  passage  appears  to  me,  to  be- 
tray evident  signs  of  a  want  of  clear  and  set- 
tled notions,  in  the    mind,  whence  it  pro- 
ceeded.    Mr.  Wakefield  was  (see  his  letter, 
page  655,  strenuously  contending,  that  ths 
prices  of  corn  were  too  laiv.     He  was  about 
to  devise  means  for  raising  and  keeping  up 
the  price  of  coin ;  but,  it  occurred  to  him, 
3s   it  naturally  must,  that,  as  (according  to 
the  general  supposition,  which  he  appearif 
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to  have  adopted)  new:  enclosures  would  in" 
crease  the  quantity  of  corn    already  raised' 
and  would,  of  course,  tend  tobi'ing-the  price 
still  lower  than  it  now  is,  it  was  necessary 
to  guard  against  this  objection  ;  yet,  he  did 
not  like   to  say,  that  enclosures  were  mis- 
chievous.    He,   therefore,   endeavoured   to 
steer  a  middle  course  ;  and,  as  it  mostly  hap- 
pens in  such  cases,  rendered  himself  perfectly 
unintelligible.     There  was,  besides,  anothsr 
difficulty,  which  Mr.  Wakefield  fairly  gave, 
the   go-by,  namely,    that   of  improvement • 
for,  if,  as  he  contends,  the    way    to  make 
corn  plenty    is  to  raise  and  to  keep  up    the 
price    of    it 3     if   plenty  is  to   be  produced 
only   by  dearth  (good   lord,  what  an  idea  !) 
then     the      way     to     have    a   '  superabun- 
dance is  to  put  a  total  stop  to  dunging  and 
chalking  and  claying,  and  to  manuring  and 
improving  in  every  way  and  degree  !-— —  la 
theletter,  which  I  insert  in  anotherpart  of  the 
present  Number,    Mr.    Wakefield   notices 
what  was  said  by  me,  in  the  last  Register, 
at  page  644.     He  says,  he  thanks  me  for  the 
idea  of  the  corn  used  in  the  distilleries  and 
breweries  being  thrown   away.     He  is  very 
welcome  to  it  as  far  as  it  is   mine  ;  but,  he 
will   please  to  recollect,  that  1  did  not  say  a 
word  about  breweries,  and  that  the  idea  was, 
in  fact,  his  own,  the  words  only  belonging 
to  me.     He  says,  however,  that  I  have  im- 
puted to  him  a  meaning  not  his.     Let  us  see 
if  this  be  so.     He  had  said,  that,  in  order 
to  provide  against  a  time  of  scarcity,  that  is 
to  say,  against  the   evils  attending  a  scanty 
crop,  we  must,  in  common  years,-*  produce 
more  corn   than  we  consume  in  jbod,  and 
I  that  the  surplus  must  be  used  in  distilleries. 
That  is  to  say,  said  I,  you  mean,  that  a  part 
!  of  the  common  crop  must  be  bought  of  4he 
farmer  to  be  thrown  away,  for,  t:s  fbted/  it 
must  be  thrown  away,  or  it  answers  the  pur- 
poses of  food  when  it  comes  out  of-the  still. 
I  see  no  "  fallacy."     And   Mr.    Wakefield 
allows,  that,  as  food,  the  corn  used  ift  the 
distilleries    is   thrown  awav.     The  farmer, 
indeed,  receives  the  value  of.it-;.  but,  .that 
value  must  come  out  of  the  labour  of  the 
consumer  of  the  spirituous  liquors;  and,  by 
the  nation,  the  corn  is  really  thrown  away, 
(upon  the  admission  of  Mr.  Wakefield)  who, 
if  consistent,  will  certainly   allow,  that  the 
throwing,  of  it  into  the  sea  would  answer  all 
the  purposes  full  as  well.     He  was  driven  to 
this  acknowledgement  ;■  because   I  had    re- 
minded him,  that,  if  the  hot  liquors  saved 
food,  the  mouth  that' fed  upon  them  would, 
when. the  still  ceased  working,  fall  upon  the 
corn  in 'some  other  shape,  and  that,  then, 
the   still  would  certainly  be   no  t(  granary" 
against  a  time  of  scarcity,    He  was,  there- 
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fore  driven  to  the  other  horn  of  the  dilemma  ; 
and  I  leave  the  reader  to  judge  of  the  set  of 
principles,  which  could  lead  this  gentleman 
to  conclude,  that,  in  order  to  be  provided 
against  a  year  of  scarcity,  a  certain  portion 
of  the  produce  of  every  common  year  must 

be  thrown  into  the  sea. In  answer  to  the 

narrow-viewed  argument,  that  the  barley- 
farmer  would  suffer  greatly,  I  had  said,  that 
"  the  demand  would  regulate  the  pro- 
duction." This  Mr.  Wakefield  denies. 
He  truly  says,  that  this  denial  requires 
explanation,  but,  if  I  understand  his  expla- 
nation, it  is  by  no  means  satisfactory.  I 
said  nothing  about  bad  years  or  good  years. 
I  said,  that,  at  all  times,  the  demand  would 
regulate  the  production,  meaning,  of  course, 
upon  an  average  of  years.  Is  barley  dearer 
than  oats  ?  A  greater  proportion  of  barley 
is  sure  to  be  sown  the  next  year.  Are  oats 
dearer  than  barley  (as  is  the  case  at  present)  ? 
A  similar  effect  is  produced.  Thus,  the 
farmer  is,  and  always  will  and  must  be, 
directed  by  the  market ;  and  thus  there  is, 
upon  an  average  of  years,  sure  to  be  a  due 
proportion  of  every  species  of  produce. 
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In  another  part  of  his  letter,  he  supposes 
me  incapable  of  forming  a  correct  judgment 
upon  this  matter,  because  I  am   not  a  prac- 
tical farmer ;  as  if,  in  order  to  reason  cor- 
rectly upon  the  operations  of  self-interest, 
it   were  necessary  to  know  how  to  manage 
an  arable  farm.     But,  I  am  told,  that  there 
are  some  lands,  whereon   barley    is  grown, 
that  -will  not  bear  wheat.     I  aoticed  this  be- 
fore, and  I   said,  that,  if  they    would    not 
bear  wheat  they   would  always  bear  oats, 
which  may  serve  as  an  answer  to  Mr.  Bell's 
Messenger,  who  is  very   much  alarmed  at 
the  prospect  of  destroying  the  grass  which 
succeeds  the  barley,  and  which,  it  is  well 
known,  succeeds  oats  full  as.  well  as  barley. 
Suppose,  however,  for  argument's  sake,  that 
there  are  some  lands  that  will  bear  no  corn 
hut  barley.     It  is  a  strange  supposition  ;   but, 
admit  it  for  the  sake  of  the  argument.     Let 
those  perverse  lands  bear  barley  still,  and  let 
others,  which   now  bear  barley,  and  which 
are    more  accommodating    in  their   nature, 
bear  oats  or  wheat.     If  all  Hampshire,  for 
instance,    were    made   up    of  the   perverse 
Lmds,  and  all  Surrey  of  the  accommodating 
Jands,  I  11    wafrant    that  the  whole   of  the 
corn,  when  raised,    would  find  its  way  very 
quickly  to  the  precise  spot  where  it  was  most 
wanted.     It  is  nonsense,  then  ;    it  is  totally 
unworthy  of  a  man  of  any  mind    to  suffer 
himself  to  be   led  to  dabble  in  such  puddle- 
like  arguments — Let  us  now  take  one  more 
view  of  Mr.  Wakefield's  "  granary"  which 
is  to  arise  from  the  throwing  aw  ay  of  a  certain 


portion  of  the  produce  of  every  abundant,  and 
even  every   common,    year.     "    From    the 
"  present  state  of  the  continent,"  says,  he, 
towards   the  close  of  this,    his   last,  letter, 
"  we  cannot  import.  This"  (the  corn  thrown 
"  away  through  the  distilleries)  "  is,  there- 
"  fore,  our  only  resource.  Take  it  away,  and 
"  one  of  two  things  will  follow,  either  this 
"  surplus  quantity  of  food  will  no  longer  be 
"  grown,  or  a   new  population  will  arise  to 
"  consume  it ;  which  ever  happens  the  pro- 
"  duce  will  not  exceed  the  demand  one  fair 
"  year  with  another;  and  if,  while  we  can- 
"  not  import,  we  have  neither  an  export  to 
"  retain,  nor  a  surplus  luxurious  consump- 
"  tion  to  convert  into  food,  we  are  without 
"  resource,  and   exist  at  the    mera/  of  the 
"  seasons."     This  is  the  old  argument,  with 
the  addition    of  the  circumstance  of  a  sup- 
posed  increase  of  population    as   the  conse- 
quence of  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  food. 
But,  let  us   examine  a  little  more  mi- 
nutely into  the  effect  of  this  supposed  "  gra- 
*'  nary."      Let    us   suppose   a    little    nation 
growing  a  thousand  quarters  of  corn  annually, 
in  fair  years;  that   it  contains    a    thousand 
people,  and  that  each  person  eats  annually  a 
quarter  of  corn.     Now,  says  Mr.  Wakefield, 
I  would  have  the  nation,  in  fair  years,   raise 
an  additional  500  quarters  to  throw  away  ;  so 
that,  when  a  year  of  half-crop  comes,  each 
person    should  still  have  his  quarter  of  corn. 
There  may  be  difference  in  the  degree,  but 
the  principle  isthe  same  — This  would,  indeed, 
be  setting  the  seasons  at  defiance;  it  wouid  be 
to  "  take  a  bond  of  fate  ;"  but,  it  would  al- 
so  be   to   set   human  nature  at  defiance ;   it 
would  be  to  assume  an  absolute  controul  over 
physical  and  moral  causes.  Does  Mr.  Wake- 
field consider,  that    there   wouid   be  labour 
required   to   produce    the  500  quarters  to  be 
thrown  away  ?     Does  he  consider,  that  the 
land,  for   the  purpose  of  raising  these  500 
quarters  to  be  thrown  away,  would  be  worn 
bare  ? The  very  worst  effect  that  the  op- 
posers  of  the   proposed   measure  anticipate, 
is  a  diminished  produce.     A  diminished  pro- 
duce would  surely   be  accompanied  with  a 
rest  in  the  land  ;  and  rested  is  land  enriched ; 
and  land  enriched  ready  for  the  plough  is  the 
best  possible  resource.   One  year  of  short  crop 
never  yet  was  greatly  distressing  in  this  king- 
dom,-   it  cannot,  from  the  nature  of  things, 
be  so  ;  and,  if  there  are  rested  fields  always 
ready  for  the  plough,  there  can  be  only  one 
year  of  short  crop  at  a  time.     It  will,  there- 
fore, I  think,  be  found,  after   all,  that  the 
only  resource  safely  to  be  relied  on,  the  only 
granary    agaiust  a   time  of  scarcity,  lies  in 
the  bosom  of  the  earth,  and   in   that  fore- 
sight,      that     intuitive     wisdom,      which 
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teaches  the  owners  of  corn  to  be  slow  in  the 
supply,  and  the  consumers  to  be  sparing  in 

the    consumption. If    the    500     waste 

quarters,    of  the  above-described  little  na- 


tion, compel  the  nation  to  use  all  their  land 
(and  this  is  what  Mr.  Wakefield  wishes  to 
see),  the  consequence  will  be,  that  there 
will  be  no  reserve  manure,  no  rest  in  the 
land,  no  store  o(  the  means  of  production ; 
and,  of  course-  no  means  of  making  up 
for  any  deficiency  that  may,  from  whatever 

cause,  arise. In  advening  now,  by  way 

of  conclusion,  more  immediately  to  the 
measure  proposed,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
again  observing  upon  the  apathy  of  the  land- 
owners and  the  farmers  while  such  a  large 
importation  was  going  on.  If  the  West 
India  planters  had  300,000  quarters  of  corn 
to  import,  it  would  have  required  a  good 
stock  of  assurance  in  any  land-owner,  or 
farmer,  to  have  objected  to  the  importation. 
Where,  then,  is  the  difference  to  them, 
whether  the  thing  come  in  the  shape  of  corn, 

or  in  the  shape  of  sugar  ? Since  I  began 

writing  this  article,  that  is  to  say,  since  yes- 
terday, I  have  received  a  letter  upon  the 
subject  from  a  gentleman  of  this  county, 
who  appears  to  be  well  acquainted  with  all 
its  details.  I  insert  his  letter  immediately 
after  that  of  Mr.  Wakefield,  and,  I  am 
persuaded,  that  it  cannot  fail  to  produce  an 
effect  favourable  to  the  measure  proposed. 
Another  gentleman  thanks  me  for  my  ad- 
dress to  the  Freeholders,  and  says,  that  he 
is  certain,  that  if  the  county  were  polled, 
there  would  be  a  majority  in  its  favour  of 
fifty  to  one.  Another  says,  "  nothing  but 
."  the  worst  sort  of  selfishness,  guided  by 
"  extreme  folly,  could  have  suggested  an  op- 
"  position  to  a  measure  so  obviously  calculated 
"  fo  guard  us  against  the  dangers  of  scarcity 
"  without  lessening  the  produce  of  the 
"  taxes."  A  fourth,  for  whose  opinion  I 
have  the  highest  respect,  says  that  he  per- 
fectly agrees  with  me  ;  and  a  fifth  offers  me, 
in  case  of  another  county  election,  his  cor- 
dial support,  if  I  choose  to  become  a  candi- 
date ;  "  for,"  says  he,  "  in  this  one  address, 
"  you  have  done  more  service  to  the  country 
"  than  I  recollect  any  other  man  to  have 
**  done  it."  As  a  mark  of  this  gentleman's 
approbation,  which  any  man  might  be  proud 
of,  I  receive  his  offer  with  thanks,  while  I 
assure  him  that  my  ambition  does  not  lie 
that  way  ;  and,  <*  a  proof  that  my  senti- 
ments, upon  this  important  subject,  accord 
with  his  and  with  those  of  the  other  gentle- 
men, whom  he  names,  I  confess  myself  to 
have  been  highly  gratified  by  the  contents  of 
his  letter,  which,  had  he  not  expressed  his 
wishes  to  the  contrary,  I    should   certainly 
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have  made  public. 

may,  "  with  what  face  the  late  ministers  can 
"  oppose  the  intended  bill  ?  "  With  them 
the   measure  did,  in  fact,  originate.     They 


proposed,  it  is  true,  only  to  permit  sugar  to 
participate  with  corn  in  the  distilleries  ; 
but,  the  principle  is  the  same  ;  for,  either 
some  sugar  would  have  been  used,  or  none. 
If  none,  then  the  measure  would  have 
been  nugatory;  if  some,  then,  whatever 
was  used  would  have  thrown  ?o  much 
corn  back  upon  the  people  to  he  con- 
sumed in  food.  I  was,  therefore,  utterly  as- 
tonished to  see,  that  Mr.  Windham,  who, 
in  general,  reasons  so  correctly,  had  spoken. 
as  if  he  intended  to  oppose  the  bill,  which 
opposition,  supposing  him  to  have  approved 
of  the  proposition  made  while  he  was  a  mi- 
nister, cannot  be  considered    in    any   other 

light  than  that   of  factious. The  West 

Indians  and  their  interests,  though  I  think 
their  interests  as  much  entitled  to  attention 
as  those  of  any  other  class  of  people,  I  leave 
entirely  out  of  the  question.  I  am  contend- 
ing for  the  general  interests  of  England  only  ; 
and,  what  a  monstrous  thing  it  is  to  hear  the 
farmer  (with  the  land  owner  at  his  back) 
sayr,  let  me  have  a  high' pi  ice  fox  my  corn; 
distil  it;  export  it ;  throw  it  away  ;  no  mat* 
ter  what  you  do  with  it,  so  that  it  brings  me 
a  high  price.  There  are,  says  he,  hundreds 
of  hogsheads  of  sugar,  which  are  spoiling 
in  the  king's  warehouses  ;  these,  employed 
in  the  distilleries,  would  cause  a  saving  of 
corn  ;  but,  such  a  use  of  them  would  lower 
the  price  of  my  corn,  and,  therefore,  the 
man  who  proposes  such  a  measure  is  an  ene- 
my to  the  country  !  Any  assertion  requiring 
so  much  assurance  never,  surely,  was  before 
heard  of  in  the  world. 

Sir  Home  Potham. The   reader  will 

have  born  in  mind,  that,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  present  session  of  parliament.  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  having  brought  forward  the  subject 
of  Admiralty  Droits,  it  was  asserted,  by  the  . 
ministers  and  their  parti zans,  that  all  the 
money  which,  in  this  way,  fell  under  the 
power  of  the  Crown,  was  disposed  of  for  the 
public  good;  and,  it  was  particularly  men- 
tioned, that  a  very  liberal  share  was,  in  all 
cases,  granted  by  the  Crown  to  the  captors. 
In  order  to  show,  that  this  was  not  the  tact, 
and  that  the  money  was,  some  times,  at 
least,  disposed  of  in  an  improper  manner, 
Mr.  Lushington  stated  the  instance  of  Sir 
Home  Popham,  who  received  from, the  go- 
vernment ^20,000,  great  part  of  the  worth 
of  a  ship  and  cargo,  which  had  been  taken 
from  his  people  by  one  of  our  cruizers,  and 
which,  as  being  engaged  in  a  smuggling  trade 
to  the  Fast  Indies,  had  been  condemned  in 
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the  Admiralty  court. Some   explanation 

was  attempted;  but,  the  impression  which 
Mr.  Lushington's  speech  produced  was  by 
no  means  removed  by  any  thing  that  was 
S  id  on  the  other  side.  Sir  Home  Popham 
was  present,  and,  though  possessed  of  good 
talents  and  not  deficient  in  boldness,  he  ap- 
peared, from  the  report  of  the  debate,  10 
make  but  a  very  poor  apology  tor  the  grant 
that  had  been  made  to  him,  to  say  nothing 
about  the  extraordinary  circumstances,  which 
Had  led  to  the  condemnation  of  the  vessel 
and  cargo,  both  of  which  he  had  claimed  as 
his  property. The  discti  -ion  was  post- 
poned, until  certain  papers,  relative  to  the 
transaction,  and  which  papers  were  then 
moved  for,  could  be  produced.  These  pa- 
pers are  now  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  discussion  will,  I    should   suppose, 

take  place  in  a  tew  days. The  out-lines 

of  the  story  are  as  follow:  in  1/S6,  Sir  Home 
Popham,  who  was  then  Mr.  Popham  and  a 
Lieutenant  in  the  navy,  upon  "half  pay,  ob- 
tained leave  from  the  Lords  of  the  Admiral- 
ty to  go  to  a  Danish  settlement,  or  factory, 
in  the  East  Indies,  for  the  purpose,  as  he 
stated,  and  still  states,  of  gaining  experience 

in    his    profession. Instead  of  a  Danish 

settlement  in  the  East  Indies,  however,  he 
went  to  Ostend,  where  he  formed  a  trading 
connection,  and  thence  he  proceeded  to  the 
East  Indies.  The  several  ships  he  was  in, 
and  the  numerous  means  made  use  of  by  him 
and  his  associates  for  the  purpose  of  prose- 
cuting their  trade,  it  would  be  too  tedious  to 
enumerate  here,  and  would,  besides,  be  un- 
fair,   until     the    discussion    be    past. in 

1/93,  Mr.  Popham,  alter  having  carried  on 
a  pretty  constant  trade  between  the  East  In- 
ures and  other  parts  of  the  world,  returned  to 
Europe  ;  and,  having  put  into  Cruxhaven 
bay,  in  Ireland,  was  captured  by  the  ship 
Diadem,  upon  the  ground  of  being  engaged 
in  an  illicit  trade.  From  the  Diadem  lie, 
by  the  means  stated  in  the  papers,  got  re- 
leased. He  then  bore  away  for  Ostend  ; 
but,  on  his  way,  came  to  ofFHastings,  where 
he  landed  a  quantity  of  tea  and  of  rhubarb. 
Proceeding  on  his  voyage  he  was,  however, 
captured  by  Capt.  Mark  Robinson,  in  what 
ship  1  do  not  now  recollect.  Mr.  Popham 
left  the  ship  and  went  to  Ostend  :  but,  when 
the  ship  ana  cargo  were  demanded,  as  good 
prise,  by  the  captors,  he  put  in  his  claim  as 
proprietor  of  both,  and  asset  ted,  that  the 
trade,  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  was 
not  illicit,   end  ought  not  to  subject  him  to 

forfeiture. The  question,  together  with 

other  questions  growing  out  of  it,  took  cen 
years  to   decide  3   but,  in    JS03,  -both   ship 


and  cargo  were  condemned  to  the  Crown. — ■ 
Captain  Robinson,  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
claim,  had  now  expended  about  *£6000, 
which,  of  course,  he  had  been  compelled  to 
advance,  from  time  to  time,  during  the  ten 
years  that  the  litigation  lasted.  Both  parties 
applied  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury.  Capt. 
Robinson,  as  captor,  for  a  grant  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  ship  and  cargo,  and  Mr.  Pop- 
ham, as  owner,  for  the  same  proceeds.  The 
cxpences  of  the  law  proceedings,  incurred  by 
the  captors,  are,  in  cases  where  the  forfeiture 
is  to  the  Crown,  always  first  defrayed  ;  but, 
it  appears,  that  Captain  Robinson  did  not  ob- 
tain even  a  reimbursement  for  the  whole  of 
his  expences,  and,  in  quality  of  captor,  not 
one  single  farthing  5  while  Mr.  Popham, 
now  become  Sir  Home  Popham  (having 
been  knighted  by  the  Emperor  Paul  of  Rus- 
sia), obtained  all  the  rest  of  the  proceeds  of 
ship   and  cargo,   amounting  to  the  sum  of 

s£20,000,  or  thereabouts. But,  there  is 

something  well   worthy  of  notice,  as  to  the 

time,  when    this  grant  was  obtained. A 

report  upon  the  case  was  made  by  the  king's 
proctor,  in  1803;  bet,  no  grant  then,  when 
Mf.  Addington  was  in  power,  took  place. 
The  matter  lay  dormant,  until  lb05,  when 
Pitt  and  Lord  Melville  again  got  the  ascen- 
dancy ;  and  then,  upon  (he  same  report, 
the  grant  was  made,  Sir  Home  Popham  hav- 
ing, as  the  public  cannot  fail  to  remember, 
made  himself  very  conspicuous  as  an  oppo- 
nent of  Lord  St.  Vincent  and  the  Addington 

administration. Capt.  Robinson,   though 

he  was  of,  probably,  twenty  years  standing 
in  the  service,  at  the  time  the  capture  was 
made,  and  though  he  was  remarkable,  even 
in  the  English  navy,  for  zeal,  .skill,  and  bra- 
very, and  whose  father  before  him  had  lost  a 
leg  in  the  same  service,  in  which  he  died  an 
admiral  ;  this  gentleman  has  never  since 
been  able  to  get  employed  in  the  navy,  and 
has  thus  lost  the  expected  fruits  of  a  life  of 
honourable  endeavours  in  the  service  of  his 
country,  while  Sir  Home  Popham  has,  in 
repeated  instances,  been  preferred  to  all 
others  of  the  same  rank  in  his  profession. — 
When  I  saw  a  party  attack  upon  Sir  Plome 
Popham,  when  I  saw  a  court-martial  organ- 
ized, in  so  unusual  a  manner,  for  his  trial,  I 
felt  a  strong  bias  in  his  favour,  especiaWy  as  I 
•perceived  the  ministers  so  shy  in  defending 
the  attacks  that  were  pointed  against  him.  I 
thought,  that  a  prejudice  existed  against  him, 
in  the  service,  on  account  of  his  superior 
skill  raid  activity;  and,  I  regarded  it  as  ex- 
tremely base,  in  the-  ministers,  to  sacrifice 
him  to  that  prejudice.  But,  the  facts,  which 
Mr.  Lushington  has  brought  to  light,  have^ 
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in  this  respect,  changed  my  opinion.  I  can 
now  perceive  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  shy- 
ness of  the  ministers,  and  for  their  with- 
holding of  those  marks  of  distinction,  which 
most  people  expected  to  see  bestowed  upon 
the  captain  of  the  fleet  sent  on  the  Danish 

expedition. Nevertheless,  1  wish  not  to 

induce  any  one  to  prejudge  the  question. 
The  discussion,  the  exposure  of  all  the  facts, 
must  very  soon  take  place,  and  then  every 
man  will  be  able  to  form  his  own  judgment. 
All  that  I  have  a  desire  to  do,  in  the  mean 
while,  is  to  apprize  my  readers  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  and  to  prepare  them 
for  an  attentive  observation  as  to  what  is  said 
and  done.  The  case  of  O.pt.  Robinson  is 
extremely  hard,  and,  I  think,  most  persons 
will  agree  with  me,  that  some  means  or 
other  should  be  adopted  for  doing  him 
justice. 

When  I  said,  last  week,  that  Mr.  Scott's 
letter  had  been  witholden  from  publication 
by  me,  at  the  request  of  LorcJ,  Oxford,  I 
shonld  have  observed,  that  the  reasons,  which 
his  lordship  gave  for  the  request,  were  not 
at  all  connected  with  a  wish  to  keep  from 
the  public  an  account  of  any  part  of  the 
conduct  of  himself  or  any  one  of  his  family 

or  friends. -Since  last  week,    I   have    had 

an  opportunity  of  hearing  more  about  the 
whole  matter  than  I  had  before  heard ;  and, 
I  think  it  right  to  say,  that,  if  what  I  have' 
now  heard,  be  true  (of  which  I  have  no 
doubt),  I  was,  befare,  grossly  deceived. 

The  intelligence  from  America  will,  of 
course,  be  a  subject  for  the  next  Register,  not 
forgetting  the  observations  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle  upon  the  excellent  letter  of  Mr. 
Pickering,  who  is  one  of  the  very  best 
men  in  that  country,  and  who  was*  long  the 
secretary  of  state  under  General  Washington 
and  Mr.  Adams. 

Botlerj,  23th  April,  1808. 

C'OBBETT'S 
Parliamentary  History 

E  N  G  I.  A  N  D, 
Which,  in  the  compass  of  Sixteen  Volumes, 
royal  octavo,  double  columns,   will  con- 
tain a  full  and  accurate  Report  of  all  the  re- 
corded Proceedings  and  of  all  the  Speeches, 
in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  fromtheear- 
liest  times  to  the  year  J  803,  when  the  pub- 
lication  of  "     Cobbett's     Parliamentary 
Debates"  commenced. 
Vol.  IV.  Comprising  the  Period  from 
the  Restoration  of  Charles  II.  in  '660,  to  tie 
Revt  I  tion  in  1688  ;  and  cont.  iarng  an  Ap- 
pendix of  scarce  and  valuable  Parliamentary 
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Tracts,  written  during  the  said  period,  will 
be  ready  for  delivery  on  or  about  the  1st  day 
of  June  next. — The  magnitude  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary History,  thegreatlabourandexpen-'e 
attending  it,  and  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  copies,  which,  to  avoid  serious  risk, 
it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  print, 
render  it  necessary,  thus  early,  to  adopt  pre- 
cautions calculated  to  prevent  any  broken 
sets  remaining  on  hand  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  work.  Subscribers  are,  therefore,  par- 
ticularly requested  to  send  in  their  names 
to  their  respective  Booksellers,  as  not  a  sin- 
gle cepy,  will,  on  any  account,  be  sold, 
but  to  the  purchasers  of  the  former  Volumes. 
Gentlemen,  resident  in  Ireland,  wishing 
to  become  subscribers,  will  please  to  apply 
to  Mr,  Archer,  of  Dublin. 
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Sir, 1  also  rejoice    that  the  important 

questions,  which  are  the  subject  of  my  cor- 
respondence with  you,  have  "  nothing  to  do 
with  party  ;"  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  opposition  to  the  relief  proposed  to  be 
given  to  the  West  Indian  planters,  merits 
the  more  serious  consideration.  The  alarm 
whiqh  has  gone  forth  is  general,  I  appre- 
hend it  to  be  just,  you  think  it  is  unfounded, 
you  think  this  measure  will  not  produce  the 
slightest  danger  or  injury  to  the  mother 
country,  either  temporary  or  permanent.  I 
feel  a  reluctant  conviction  of  the  contrary,  I 
view  it  as  bad  in  principle,  and  destructive  in 
effect.  I  say  I  do  so  with  reluctance,  be- 
cause I. am  aware  of  the  distressed  condition 
of  the  West  Indian  planter,  and  I  should  be 
unwilling  to  refuse  him  a  boon  which  he 
flatters  himself  will  relieve  his  difficulties, 
could  it  be  granted  without  great  and  lasting 

injury  to  the  British  empire. As    to   the 

distinction  between  barley  growers,  and 
wheat  growers,  it  is  one  in  words,  not  in 
substance,  and  which  I  join  you. in  disregard- 
ing. In  order  to  meet  the  question  fairly,  I 
will  divide  it  into  three  parts.  1st.  As  it 
affects  the  two  immediate  parties  to  the 
question  ;  namely,  the- West  India;;  planters 
and  their  agents  on  the  one  hand  ;  the  Bri- 
tish landed  and  farming  interests  on -the 
other.  2dly.  As  it  is  likely  to- affect  the  re- 
venue. 3d)y.  As  it  will  affect  the  interests 
and  prosperity  of  the  empire  ;  which  last- is 
the  branch  of  the  subject-whioh  presses  most 
upon  my  mind,  and  which  all' parties-,  the 
supporters  and  the  opposers  of  the  rut  .sure, 
equally  join  in  acknowledging  to  be  ol  pa- 
ramount consideration  and  importance.-— *— ; 
The  first  question  is  rather  one  of  i  ;ce 
than  of  policy.  There  are  two  Classes  or 
descriptions  cf  producers;  the  sugar  growers. 
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and  the  corn  growers;  and  in  the  mother 
country  there  exists  a  large  but  limited  mar- 
ket for  the  produce  of  either  of  them,  they 
both  lay  claim  to  the  possessions  and  advan- 
tages of  this  market,  which  of  them  then  is 
best  entitled  to  it  r  If. a  length  of  possession 
amounting  almost  to  prescription  should  give 
a  title,  that  the  British  farmer  has,  and  upon 
the  faith  of  it  he  has  engaged  his  capital,  his 
habits,  and  his  hopes  in  agricultural  enter- 
prise. Further,  the  market  is  in  the  mother 
country,  in  that  country  with  which  the  far- 
mer's interest,  his  very  existence  even,  is 
identified,  to  all  the  taxes  of  which  he  con- 
tributes, and  to  the  defence  of  which  he  is 
fixed.  It  is  a  market  also  created  by  the 
consumption  of  himself  and  connections. — 
What  then,  is  the  claim  of  the  planter  ? 
Upon  the  prospect  of  this  market,  he  has 
never  been  induced  to  invest  his  property  in 
colonial  adventure,  and  in  no  degree  has  he 

created  it. If,  then,  justice  only  is  to  be 

considered,  the  title  of  the  farmer  is  to  be 
preferred;  but,  here  the  planterputs  in  his 
claim  upon  other  ground,  lie  has  recourse  to 
the  aid  of  those  duties,  which  are  said  by 
ethical  writers  to  be  of  imperfect  obligation, 
and  that  which  he  cannot  claim  of  right,  he 
hopes  tc  obtain  from  our  compasston'  he 
pleads  "  distress."  Is  it  temporary  ?  Or,  is 
it  permanent  ?  If  temporary,  relieve  him'by 
a  parliamentary  grant;  if  permanent,  by 
bounties  enable  him  to  sell  his  coffee  and  his 
sugar  so  cheap  that  the  mass  of  the  people 
may  drink  coffee  in  the  room  of  tea,  at  pre- 
sent coffee  is  a  luxury  only  occasionally  con- 
sumed by  the  middle,  and  never  tasted  by 
the  lower  classes  of  the  community;  for  by 
the  saftie  absurd  policy  which  had  misled 
the  country  into  an  encouragement  of  the 
foreign  farmer  at  the  expence  of  the  Bri- 
tish corn  grower,  we  have  been  encouraging 
the  tea  cultivation  of  China,  in  room  of  pro- 
moting  the  prosperity  of  our  own  colonies, 
by  opening  to  diem  a  large  and  profitable 
market.  When  the  current  of  consumption 
shall  be  turned  from  tea  in  favour  of  coffee 
the  bounty  may  with  safety  be  gradually 
withdrawn,  and  even  a  duty  levied,  if  those 
on  tea  are  at  the  same  time  advanced  in  pro- 
portion. Still  more  absurd  than  this,  how- 
ever, is  the  admission  of  French  brandies  to 
jostle  and  drive  West  Indian  rum  from  the 
spirit  market.  Why  not  prohibit  the  im- 
portation of  brandy  altogether  ?  That  this  is 
possible,  I  will  undertake  to  show,  should  it 

ever  be  in  serious  contemplation. These   ! 

measures  I  should  think  would  be  wiser  po- 
licy, and  more  just,  than  to  relieve  the  plant- 
er at  the  expence,  and  contrary  to  the  rights 
©f  th*  farmer. But  you  seem  to  put°the 
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question  of  justice wholly  aside,  and  to  con- 
sider that  of  interest  alone,  placing  the  profit 
of  the  farmer  in  opposition  to  the  distress  of 
the  planter;  and  in  your  mode  of  doing  so, 
it  does  appear  to  me,   that  you  do  not  meet 
the  question  fairly,  for   the  distress  of  the 
planter  is  relative  not  positive;  yet,  you  say, 
that   supposing  the    injury  apprehended   by 
the  farmer  to  be  realized,  still   it  would  be 
with  you  "  a  question  of  degree"  or  compa- 
rison "'■  merely,"  that  you   would    only  in- 
quire "  whether  the  injury  to  the   barley 
growers   would  be  more  or  less  than  the  re- 
lief to  the  sugar  growers."     Surely,  this  is  & 
strange  argument,   why  should    the  British 
farmers  be  the  only  class  selected  for  bearing 
the  burthen  of  relieving  the  distress  of  the 
planter!  If  the  planter  needs,  and  isintitled 
to  lelief,  (which  I  by  no  means  deny)  let  the 
whole  nation  equally  contribute   towards  it. 
The    injury  to   the  farming  interest  is  both 
larger  and   more   extensive  than  you  seem 
aware.     Barley  is  a  grain  consumed  either  as 
the  food  of  hogs,  &c.  or  in  the  manufacture 
of  spirits  and  beer  ;  but  whether  consumed 
in  the  one  way  or  the  other,  depends  entire- 
ly upon  its  quality,   and  so   different  is  both 
the  quality  and  the  pi  ice,  that  it  is  almost  si- 
milar to  speaking  of  two  distinct  species  of 
grain.     When  we  speak  of  hog  bailey,  and 
barley  of  prime  quality,   the  latter  is  either 
purchased  by  the  distilleries,  or  by.  the  malt- 
sters.    Now,  maltsters  are  a  set  of"  men  of 
small  capitals  (many  without  any)   who  en- 
gage in   malting  on  the  speculation  of  credit 
from  the  factor  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  ex- 
cise for  the  duty  on  the  other;  and  when  he 
fails  the  excise  sweeps   away  every  thing  by 
an  extent,  leaving  the  factor  without  any  di- 
vidend on  his  debt.     The  distiller  on  the  con- 
trary,  is  at  once  a  large  buyer,   and  a  sure 
payer.     Take  then  from  the  farmer  the  cus- 
tom of  the  distiller,  and  you  do  him   or  his 
factor  a  treble  injury,  you  lessen  the  demand 
for  his   produce,  you  deprive    him   of  the 
competiumi  which  exists  between  the  two 
classes  or  descriptions  of  his  customers,  and 
you  not  only  leave  him  at  the  mercy  of  the 
maltsters  for  the  price  of  his  barley,  but  you 
confine  him  to  sell  to  a  customer  always  un- 
certain in  his  payments,  and  often  insolvent. 
In  addition  however  to  this  loss,  the  peculiar 
state  of  the  barley  market  requires  conside- 
ration.    You  triumphantly  dwell  on  the  dis- 
tilleries consuming  only  300,000  qrs.  of  Eng- 
lish barley,  it  is  obvious  that  the  market,  the 
existence  of  which  would  be  scarcely  felt  if 
supplied  equally  from  all   parts  of  the  king- 
dom, would  be  of  the  first  importance  if  the 
supply  came   only  from   a  confined  district ; 
the  substruction   of   such  a  market  would 
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be    ruin    to    the    particular  district ;    now 
apply    this   obvious    principle    to  the    state 
of  the  barley  market,   the   price   of  barley 
throughout  the  kingdom  is  regulated  by  the 
price  at  Mark  Lane  ;  and,  it  is  a  fact,  that 
these  300,(  00  qrs   are  nearly  all  sold  there  ; 
it    is    not,    therefore,    the  substraction  of 
300,000  qrs.  from   the  demand  upon  all  the 
barley  growers  throughout   the  island,    but 
it  is  the   substraction  of  300,000  qrs.  from 
the  single  limited  and  particular  market  of 
Mark  Lane,    the  price  of  which,  regulating 
the  price  of   the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  will 
cause  the  effect  of  taking  away  the  consump- 
tion of  the  distilleries,  to  be  felt  all  through 
the  country  to  an  extent  of  which  you  do  not 
seem  apprised.     Had  ycu  ever  been  a  prac- 
tical farmer,  you  would   never  have  said  that 
"  the  kind  as  well  as  the  amount  of  the  pro- 
duce will  be  regulated  by  the  demand."  This 
is  the  great  and- destructive  error  into  which 
so  many  have  fallen  upon  this  subject,  as  re- 
lating to  tiie  farmers  profit,  demand  can  only 
vary  the  kind  of  his  produce  at  the  expcnce 
of  the  routine  of  his  crops;  and  converting 
the  order  of  his  farm  into  confusion.     If  the 
routine  of  any  course  of  cropping  is  to  be 
interfered  with,   if  any  class  of  owners  of 
land  are  to  be  told  by  the  legislature,  with 
what   they  shall    cultivate  their  estates,  the 
planter  may  as  well  be  directed  to  change 
the  object  of  his  cultivation  as  the  farmer.   I 
do  not   suppose  that  any  one  will  contend, 
that  nothing  but  sugar  can  be  grown  in  the 
West  Indies.     Though  sugar  may  have  been 
the  most  profitable  crop,   and  indeed,  when 
it  is  recollected  that  the  planter  is  the  com- 
plainant, surely  this  would  be  more  equita- 
ble.    And  now,  Sir,  I  will  direct  your  atten- 
tion to  the  way  this   proposed  measure  will 
affect  the  revenue  of  the  country.     While 
doing  so,  I  shall  in  one    instance,  be  under 
the  necessity  of  adverting  to  my  first  head, 
and  in  this  place  to  notice  the  loss  which  will 
be  incurred  by  the  distiller,     As   the   distil- 
lery is  at   present  conducted,    it  requires  a 
very  large  capital  to   be  invested  in  what  is 
termed  "  the  plant,"  which   is    buildings, 
utensils,  and  machinery.     The  plant  of  the 
distiller  occupies  by  far  the  greater  portion 
of  his  capital ;  but,  if  the  legislature  com- 
pels \vm  to  distil  from  sugar  instead  of  grain, 
the  consequence  will  be  that  the  chief  of  this 
capital  will  become  useless  to  him,  for  the 
sugar  distillation  may  be  carried  on  in  almost 
any  metal  pot.     Indeed,  to  use  a  very  forci- 
ble expression  which   I   heard  from  a  large 
distiller  lately,  "  every  porridge-pot  will  be 
converted   into  a  temporary   still."     Now, 
what  will  be  the  consequence   of  this  to  the 
distiller  ?  It  will  have  thy  effect  of  destroying 
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the  value  of  his  plant,  and  worse  than  that 
of  destroying  his  trade  altogether.     The  ca- 
pital at  present   required  to  adventure  in  a 
distillery  is  very  large,    and   the    trade  is, 
therefore,   in  few  hands ;   but  if  sugar  is  to 
be  used  in  the  still,   scarcely  any  capital  will 
be  required,  and  rivalship   will  reduce  the 
profits  to   a  bare  subsistence.     Is  this  how- 
ever all  ?  No,  we  have  not  yet  viewed  but 
the  beginning  of  the  injury,  the  facility  given 
to  distilling  will  invite,   absolutely  invite  the 
needy  and  the  unprincipled  to  illicit  distilla- 
tion.    Hence  the  ruin  of  the  honest,  lawful 
distiller,  and  an  immense  defalcation  of  the 
revenue.       If,    however,    this    measure  be 
meant  to  include  Ireland,   the  effect  will  be 
yet  more  glaring,  and    if  it  be  not,  then  the 
relief  to  the  planter  will   be  trifling.     Such 
is  the  state  of  the  Irish  distillery,   and  such 
the  state  of  society  there ;  that  it  is  morally 
impossible  to  introduce  this  measure  in  the 
sister  kingdom,  unless  you  can  first  persuade 
the  people  to  approve  ©f  it ;  the  illicit  distil- 
lation in  Ireland  is  encouraged  by  the  minor 
gentry  of  that  kingdom,   in  order  to  find  z 
sale  for  their  barlies,  which  are  a  more  pro- 
fitable crop  to  the  Irish  farmer  than  oats.     If 
this  is  the  case,  when  there  is  only  a  compe- 
tition between  the  profit  of  one   crop  and 
another,  we  may  well  expect  yet  further  op- 
position and  evasion,  when  an    attempt  is 
made  to  deprive  them  of  the  market  for  their 
crop   altogether.     By   the  laws  of  Ireland, 
the  revenue  officer  who  discovers  and  seizes 
a  private   still,  has  a  reward  of  ten  pounds 
paid    him   by  the  government,    and    he  re- 
ceives a  fine  of  fifty  pounds  from  the  parish 
in  which   the  still   is  found.     The  law  re- 
quires a  certain  portion  of  oats  to  be  used  in 
the  distillation  of  whiskey,  and  the  people  of 
Ireland   have  taken    a  general   aversion  to 
whiskey  drawn  from  oats.     A  tin  still  is  in 
common    use  through  that  countiy,  which 
costs  but  two. guineas,    and   is  worn  out  in 
about  ten  days.     By  the   collusion  between 
the  illicit  distiller,   and  the  revenue  officer, 
the  still  is  scarcely  ever  seized  till  nearly  worn 
out ;  and  many  instances  have  been  disco- 
vered, where  the  reward  has  been  shared  be- 
tween the  owner  and  the   officer.     But,  if 
this  is  already  the  case  with  the  distillation 
from  grain,  what  may  not  be  expected  if  su- 
gar be  introduced  •>  and  if  this  should  be- 
come the  practice  here,  to  what  will  our  im- 
mense revenue   from   spirits    be    reduced? 
Why  almost  to  a  name — At  length,  Sir,  I 
arrive  at  the  third   and  last  division   of  the 
subject;  and  have  to  inquire  how  the  inte- 
rest  of  the  empire  will  be  affected  by  the 
measure?  I   thank  you  for  the   idea  of  the 
corn  used  in   the  distilleries  and  breweriuji 
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being  "  thrown  away  "  For  if  every  spe- 
cies of  agricultural  produce  convertible  into 
food,  which  is  consumed  as  a  luxury,  is  tobe 
considered  as  "  thrown  away,"  I  accept  of 
the  term,  and  in  this  sense  of  it  contend, 
that  in  order  to  secure  the  country  from  the 
cli'.i  '       nd  i    ;  of  a  scarcity,  it  is  neces- 

sary  either  to  thus  annually  "  throw  away" 
alar  tity  of,  grain,  or  that  we  should 

expo.-;  to  such  i  n  extent.  Deprive  us  of  the 
export  (v  1  »]  tic   laws  or  the 

state  of   i  irld,    it  matters  not) 

and  we  must  have  recourse  to  the    luxurious 
<     1  amp     m   of  grain  to  secure  us  from  the 
evils  I  apprehend.     The  fallacy  upon   which 
you  have  built  your  argument,  in  supposing 
me  to  contend  "  that  in  order  to  induce  the 
farmers  of  a  nation  to  grow  more  corn  than 
is   upon  an  average  necessary  for    the  con- 
sumption of  the  nation,  a  part  of  what  they 
grow   must  be  annually  bought  of  them  for 
the  purpose  of  being  thrown  away."     Now 
tins,  Sir,   is  not  my  proposition,  I  contend, 
that  for  a  course  of  years  we  have  not  grown 
corn  equal  to  our  consumption; -and  Icon- 
tend  contrary  to  your  statement,  '•'  that  de- 
mand does    not  regulate    the   production  of 
provisions."     But  this  will  require  explana- 
tion.     Let  a  country   in  consequence  of  the 
demand,  grow  one  fair  year  with  another,  to 
the  amount  of  its  physical  wants,  and  have 
neither  export  or  luxurious  consumption  to 
the  extent  of  this  growth.     Demand  will  re- 
gulate production  and  no  further.     For  sup- 
pose a  bad  harvest,  the  demand  is  the  same  ; 
but  ail  the    demand    in  the  world  will  not 
make  good  the  deficiency  of  the  crop.     And 
yoor  fallacy  consists  in  putting  the  chance  of 
a  bad  year  out  of  the    question,   now  this 
chance   should  be  in  the  question  ;   it  should 
be  present  to  our  view,  we  should  neyer  lose 
sight  of  it.     It  is  the  hinge  upon  which  the 
argument  turns.     Instead,  therefore,  of  the 
'alarm  being  at  approaching   superabundance 
of  corn,   the  real  alarm  which  is  felt  by  the 
country  is,  that  the  measure  will  deprive  us 
of  that,  resource,  which  in  the  day  of  famine 
and  distress    (greater  far  than   that  of   the 
West  Ind'an  planter)  will  save  us,  or  at  least 
a  large  portion  of  the  people  from  starving. 
For,  Sir,  from  the  present  state  of  the  conti- 
nent we  cannot  import.     This,  therefore,  is 
our  only  resource,  we  have  no  other,  take  it 
away,  and  the  first  week  of  autumn  wiijgive 
the  nation  dreadful  experience  of  the  truth 
or   the  arguments    I  am  submitting  to  you. 
One  of  two  things  must  follow  the  adoption 
of  this  measure  of  distilling  wholly  from  su- 
gar.    Either    this  surplus   quantity  of  corn 
will  no  longer  be  grown,   or  a  new  por 
lion  will  arise  to  consume  it;  which 


happens  the  produce  will  not  exceed  the  de- 
mand one  fair  year  with  another  ;   and  while 
we  cannot  import,  if  we  have  neither  an  ex- 
port to  retain,  nor  a  surplus  luxurious  con- 
sumption    to    convert;  into    food,    we    are 
without  resource,  and  exist  at  the  mercy  of 
ike  seasons.     Your  idea  of  the  West  Indies 
becoming  a  market  for  the  export  of  barley 
in  the  shape  of  pork,  is  not,  I  think,  tenable 5 
for  if  the  planter  has  the  least  shadow  of  a 
claim  to  be  relieved  from   the  distress  which 
he  now  suffers,  he  surely  will  have  area/ one 
not  to  be  starved.     Change  the  present  order 
of  things  according  to  your  proposal,  with  a 
view  to  relieve    the  vloney   distress  of  the 
planter,   and  then    en  1  he  first  scarcity,  will 
you  deprive  him  of  his  supply  of  provisions, 
that  supply  upon   which   his   very  existence 
depends  ;   this  would  be  affording  present  aid 
at  the  expence  of  future  destruction. — Fully 
agreeing  with  you    and    Mr.  Malthus,  that 
"  population  treads  close  upon  the  heels  of 
production,"  I  mean  of  that  production  which 
is  consumed  as  food,  I  have  ever  felt  anxious 
to  encourage   a  distribution  of  some  part  of 
such  production  into  channels  of  luxury,  as 
thereby  a  demand  is  created,  and  a  surplus 
produce  gained,    which  is   available  at  the 
moment  of  necessity,   and   till   that  perilous 
moment  arrives,   the  tariff  (if  I  may  so  ex- 
press myself)   of  human  life,    is  more  high, 
a  greater  enjoyment  is  afforded  to  the  people, 
and  the  public  prosperity  is  advanced.     Turn 
however  this  surplus   production  into  food, 
population  quickly  follows  ;  the  condition  of 
the  people  is  not  bettered,  they  are  exposed 
to  all  the  chances  of  bad  seasons,  and  none 
of  the  ends  of  government  are  obtained ;  for 
I  shall  ever  agree  with  the  proposition,  that 
"  where  a  country  is  so  extended  and  popu- 
lous, that  it  can  maintain   its  independence, 
and  secure  its  prosperity;  the  further  exten- 
sion of  its  territory,  and  the  increase  of  its 
population  become  secondary  to  the  moral 
improvement  and  individual  happiness  of  its 
inhabitants." — For  my  opinions  concerning 
inclosures,  I  must  refer  you  to  my  last  letter, 
and  shall  subsequently  enlarge  upon  the  sub- 
ject ;   but  the  length  at  which  I  have  replied 
to  your   observations    upon    my  correspon- 
dence with  you,  oblige  me  to  postpone  both 
that,  and  the  consideration  of  the  corn  laws, 
which  I  promised. 1  am,  Sir,  &c. — Ed- 
ward Wakefield. Duke  Street,  West* 

minster,  April  25,  1808. 


pula-  I 
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CORN    AGAINST    SUGAR., 

Sir,— As  one  ot  the  class  whom  you 
have  addressed  in  the  provincial  and  London 
papers,  I  am  desirous  to  thank  you  for 
devoting  a  part  of  your  attention,,  a.nd  of 
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your  last  weekly  sheet,  to  the  question  of  ' 
substituting  Sugar  for  Corn.  I  am  willing 
to  believe  that  the  opposition  of  many  to 
jsuch  substitution,  is  owing  to  their  want 
of  opportunity  to  learn,  and  rightly  to 
understand,  the  chief  circumstances,  con- 
nected with  the  case  ;  which  (as  far  as  they 
are  of  a  practical  nature)  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at.  It  is  well  known  to  those  who 
are  the  most  concerned  in  the  comparison, 
that  a  quarter  of  well  made  pale  malt  will 
afford  as  much  vinous  spirit  as  lewt.  3qr. 
or  1061b.  of  good,  and  strong  sugar. 
While  raw,  or  unmaited,  barley  is  no 
more  than  half  as  productive  as  the  malt. 
Of  the  300,000  quarters  of  barley  con- 
sumed, annually,  in  the  British  distilleries 
250,000  are  malted,  and  50,000  are  used 
in  a  raw  state.  Hence,  the  quantity  of 
sugar  required  to  supply  the  use  oi  250,000 
quarters  of  malt  will  be  437,50Qcwt.  and 
the  substitute  for  50,000  quarters  of 
barley  will  be  43, "50,  the  total  whereof  is 
48 1,250  cwt.  or  40,104  hogsheads.  The 
accumulated  surplus  of  sugar  in  three 
years,  (being  the  difference  between  the 
importations  and  the  sales  from  the  1st 
January,  1S04  to  the  1st  January,  ISO/) 
amounted,  according  to  the  parliamentary 
reports,' to  1,434,(509  cwt.  which  may  be 
reckoned  a  supply  for  the  distilleries  for 
the  three  years,  being  119,634  hogsheads 
of  1 2  cwt.  each. — This  immense  glut  of 
sugar  remained  wholly  useless,  under  locks 
in  the  king's  warehouses  in  London  or  in 
the  out  ports,  because  there  ivas  no  demand 
for  any  part  of  it.  Consequently,  the  duties 
thereon,  amounting  to  2  millions  sterling, 
were  lost,  to  the  revenue  ;  and  all  the  actual 
costs  of  the  cultivation,  and  various  ex- 
penses in  the  plantations,  with  the  freight 
and  shipping  charges  to  England,  exceeding 
all  together  a  further  sum  of  ^2,500,000 
were  lost  in  the  same  time,  to  the  West- 
Indian  proprietors  — With  what  face  can 
the  country  gentlemen  require  that  these 
two  amounts  of  a^4,500,000  or  1,500,000 
annually  should  be  so  sunk  and  surrendered, 
and  for  what  purpose  ?  The  average  annual 
growth  of  barley,  in  this  kingdom  was,  20 
years  ago,  estimated  to  be  3,500,000  quar- 
ters. There  is  more  reason  to  think  the 
quantity  grown  is  increased  than  that  it  is 
diminished,  within  this  period.  And  if 
such  should  be  the  case  to  the  amount  of 
100,000  quarters  only,  yearly,  it  will  follow, 
that  the  whole  consumption,  by  the  dis- 
tillers, is  no  more  than  a  twelfth  part  of 
the  annual  produce  of  this  grain.  What 
room,  therefore,  is  there  for  alarm  to  the 
!   interest?     The    same    quantity   of 


barley  would,  doubtless,  still  be  malted  ; 
because,  in  all  probability,  the  consumption 
of  beer  would  be  somewhat  increased. 
The  distillers,  it  is  true,  would  be  under  the 
necessity  to  advance  the  prices  of  their 
spirits.  But,  if  the  cost  of  such  liquors  was 
to  be  increased  in  a  degree  to  lessen  their 
consumption,  would  not  this  tend  to  na- 
tional amendment  ?  Would  not  the  same 
money  be  expended  in,  and  the  same 
amount  of  duties  (taken  altogether)  be 
paid  for,  a  far  more  wholesome,  be- 
cause more  nutritious,  article  ? — It 
appears  from  the  account's  at  the  Excise 
Office,  that  3,250,000  quarters  of  barley 
are  malted  annually,  on  the  average.  The 
remainder  of  the  growth  (2,  or  350,000)  is 
required  for  seed,  and  the  feeding  of  cattle. 
In  some  parts  of  the  kingdom  bread  is,  also, 
made  With  barley.  Of  the  3,250,000 
quarters  of  malt,  the  .coramoU  brewers  use 
2,250,000,  or  nine  times  as  much  as  the 
distillers,  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
select  a  very  few  (say  six)  of  the  principal 
breweries  in  London,  wherein  as  much 
malt'  is  consumed,  as  in  alt  the  distilleries 
in  the  kingdom. — After  all,  I  have  no 
expectation  that  the  measure  will  pass  into  a 
law.  It  is  too  late  in  the  season  for  the 
substitution  to  have  any  effect,  either  way. 
The  distillers  are  provided  with  large  stocks  ; 
and  should  sucii  an  act,  even,  be  assented  to 
,  in  the  present  session,  it  could  be  of  no 
value ;  because  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that,  to  make  it  passable,  a  clause  would 
be  introduced,  empowering  the  privy  council 
to  stop  the  operation  of  the  act,  whenever 
it  may  be  judged  by  them  to  be  necessary. 
And  every  one  must  perceive  how  easily  a 
plea  may  be  found  by  the  ministers,  for  [lie 
exercise  of  this  power,  as  soon  as  the 
harvest  is  gathered.  Whatever,  however, 
may  be  the  event  in  the  matter,  that  can  be 
said  in  excuse  for  the  gross  folly  and  in- 
justice of  those  who,  at  the  present  moment- 
ous crisis,  advocate  in  favour  of  anhigh  price 
for  corn  ;  who  have  the  assurance  to  recom- 
mend the  throwing  it  away  in  the  fabrica- 
tion of  an  article,  allowedly  destructive  of 
the  health,  and  every  way  productive  of 
distress  to  the  chief  consumers  of  this 
pernicious  liquor ;  instead  of  prom.-,  ng 
the  application  of  the  same  corn  to  ir 
necessary  food? — I  am,  &c. — A  Hami-  ,  s 
Freeholder. — April T] ,  1808. 
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Sir  ; — I  have  read  your  let  t 
holders  of  Hampshire,  as   - 
pers  in  your  Register,  ov 
troducing  sugar   instea 
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Distilleries,  with  very  great  satisfaction,  as 
they  appear  to  me  to  contain  undeniable 
truths.  But  in  your  statement  of  the  annual 
importation  of  grain  from  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  for  a  long  series  of  years  back,  I 
think  you  are  rather  below  the  mark,  when 
you  make  the  average  only  800,000  quarters, 
as  I  have  been  informed  it  has  amounted  to 
between  12  and  1400,000  ;  however,  what- 
ever the  quantity  may  be,  we  must  now 
consider  it  out  of  the  market,  as  we  ©an 
receive  no  more  from  that  quarter  ;  and  as 
the  annual  importation  of  grain  shows  very 
plainly  that  there  is  not  as  much  corn 
grown  in  this  country  as  is  equal  to  our  con- 
sumption, there  will  be  a  deficiency  in  the 
market  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  importa- 
tion. Now,  Sir,  we  all  know  that  the 
scarcity  of  any  article  at  market  will  en- 
hance the  price  of  it,  as  a  glut  will  reduce  it. 
Is  it  not,  therefore,  very  plain,  that  the  de- 
ficiency I  have  mentioned  must  raise  the 
price  of  corn,  and  if  we  should  have  war 
with  America,  the  West  Indies  must  be 
supplied  withfoodfrom  this  country,  which 
would  increase  the  deficiency  and  raise  the 
price  still  higher.  If,  therefore,  the  infor- 
mation which  I  have  received  be  correct, 
that  ]  ,200,000  quarters  have  annually  been 
imported,  and  we  add  to  that  300,000  more 
for  the  supply  of  the  West  Indies,  it  will 
produce  a  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  corn 
in  the  market  of  1,500,000  quarters;  and 
if  you  take  from  the  distilleries  and  throw 
into  the  market  the  quantity  they  use  of 
300,000  quarters,  still  there  will  be  a  de- 
ficiency of  1,200,000.  Now,  Mr.  Cobbett, 
the  question  of  real  concern  to  the  country 
ought  to  be,  not  whether  we  shall  take  the 
pitiful  quantity  used  by  the  distilleries  and 
throw  into  the  market,  but  how  so  large  a 
deficiency  is  to  be  made  up  ?  and  that  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  a  question  of  every  serious 
import  under  ihe  present  political  circum- 
stances of  the  times.  For  if  after  thirty  years 
(for  I  am  told  we  have  been  importing  corn 
for  so  long  a  period)  trial,  it  has  been  found, 
that  we  do  not  grow  as  much  corn  as  we 
consume,  (otherwise  the  importation  would 
have  ceased)  our  prospect  of  encreasing  our 
produce  so  as  to  be  equal  to  our  consump- 
tion is  rather  gloomy  j  and  at  any  rate,  as 
seed  time  is  now  past,  we  can  look  for  no 
increase  of  produce  for  the  present  year.  I 
was  therefore  astonished  to  find,  by  your 
letter  to  the  Freeholders  of  Hampshire, 
that  such  a  thing  as  a  Petition  against  bring- 
ing into  t he  market  the  trifling  quantity  of 
grain  u^ed  in  the  distilleries,  was  likely  to  be 
set  on  foot  ;  and  I  wish  you  may  be  right 
when,,  treating  on  this  subject,  you  state  in 


your  Register  ;  "  I  do  not  recollect  any 
"  measure  to  have  been  met  by  so  apparent- 
"  ly  determined  an  opposition  as  this  ;  and, 
"  though  I  am  not  on  the  side  of  the  op- 
"  posers,  it  does,  I  must  confess,  give  me 
"  some  little  relief  from  that  disgust  which 
"  1  have  of  late  experienced,  to  perceive 
"  that  this  opposition  has  nothing  to  do 
"  with  party,"  because  I  had  imagined  that 
there  was  not  a  farmer  in  Hampshire  or  any 
where  else,  but  who  would  have  been  satis- 
fied with  the  rise  of  pricewhich  the  deficiency 
of  corn  in  the  market  that  I  have  stated,  must 
necessarily  produce,  without  the  addition  of 
the  trifle  that  would  arise  to  him  from  the 
quantity  used  in  the  distilleries,  if  left  to 
himself,  and  not  urged  on  by  others  possess- 
ing a  factious  or  party  spirit — It  has  been  al- 
leged, that  the  distillation  of  grain  ought  to 
be  encouraged  as  a  measure  stimulating  the 
farmer  to  sow  more  lands,  and  a  granary  to 
be  made  use  of  in  case  of  need.  As  to  the 
first,  let  us  first  of  all  be  convinced  that 
this  country  can  produce  as  much  corn  as 
the  population  can  consume  in  food  (which 
an  experience  of  30  years  has  not  been  able 
to  do)  before  we  throw  away  any  part  of  it 
in  making  of  spirits,  which  can  be  made  as 
good,  if  not  better,  from  sugar,  of  which 
we  have  an  overflowing  quantity  at  market  j 
and  as  t«  the  second,  we  are  precisely  in  the 
predicament,  when  they  allow  that  the  grain 
in  the  distilleries  is  to  be  brought  into  the 
market  for  food,  namely,  when  a  scarcity 
demands  it  ;  which,  I  think,  is  very  appa- 
rently our  case  at  present.  I  have  only  one 
more  question  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Cobbett, 
when  I  will  not  trouble  you  further  at  pre- 
sent, and  that  is,  besides  the  deficiency  of 
grain  already  mentioned,  if  there  should 
happen  a  blight  or  other  injury  to  the  crop 
now  on  the  ground,  where  are  we  to  look 
for  a  supply  of  food  ?  or  must  this  country 

be  reduced  to  a  stat.:  of  famine  ? Pr®- 

Patkia. April  28,   ieOS. 

American  States. 
Believe  me,  Mr  Cobbett,  it  is  not  with- 
out relnctance,  I  again  press  myself  forward 
as  a  correspondent  of  yours.  I  do  assure 
you,  I  would  not  have  attempted  a  reply  to 
the_first  letter  of  the  "  American  Merchant 
of  New  Broad  Street,"  had  I  not  considered 
myself  in  possession  of  irresistable  facts,  to 
prove  the  fallacy  of  his  statements.  I  say, 
Sir,  I  would  not  otherwise  have  attempted  a 
reply,  because  I  know,  and  knowing  it,  will 
confess,  my  incapacity  to  carry  on  a  lettered 
warfare,  where  ingenuity  of  argument  is  to 
be  the  foundation  stone — this  I  candidly 
admit,  but  I  must  in  the  same  breath  declare, 
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that  irhen  I  really  think  myself  armed  with 
proof,  no  eloquence,  however  powerful,  no 
rhetorick,  however  admirable,  shall  deter 
me  from  endeavouring  to  resrue  from  unme- 
rited censure,  those  measures,  which,  in 
my  opinion,  are  adopted  for  the  preservation 
of  the  dignity,  and  the  independance  of 
England. — If  I  have  really  wounded  the 
feelings  of  the  "  American  merchant"  (see 
his  second  letter  as  inserted  in  your  Register 
p.  6lO.)  in  mistaking  the  principles  which 
actuate  him,  positively,  and  truly,  I  do, 
from  my  very  heart.,  beg  his  pardon,  because, 
it  is  some  relief  to  my  mind,  to  find  him 
disclaim  with  worthy  indignation,  if  actually 
felt,  those  motives,  which  did  in  my  opini- 
on, judging  from  his  line  of  argument, 
glaringly  appear  to  Inass  him.  Forgetting 
the  invidious  manner  in  which  he  attempted 
to  insinuate,  that  personal  hatred,  and  pre- 
judice, were  the  incenlives,  that  actuated 
you,  he  complains  of  my  style  of  language, 
towards  him,  and  then  dexterously  intro- 
duces, a  forcible  appeal,  with  respect  to  the 
lib°rty  of  the  British  press.  God  forbid, 
Sir,  that  I  should  attempt  to  tread,  even  as 
light  as  Gossamer,  on  that  palladium  of  our 
freedom,  that  ancient  fabric,  which  to  use 
the  words  of  an  eminent  advocate,  "  has 
"  been  gradually  reared,  by  the  wisdom, 
"  and  virtue,  of  our  forefathers,"  but,  Sir. 
let  me  add,  honor  and  patriotism  forbid, 
that  I  should  not  strive  with  honest  zeal,  to 
vindicate,  from  misrepresentation,  the  jus- 
tice of  those  measures,  which  already,  in 
■their  effect,  begin  to  make  the  haughty 
Emperor  of  France  feel ,  that  England  yet  has 
power  to  protect,  her  already  too  much 
insulted  dignity.  Pardon  this  digression, 
which,  hurried  on  by  the  warmth  of  my 
feelings,  1  fear  I  may  have  too  much 
lengthened. — I  observe  that  your  correspon- 
dent now  acknowledges  his  error,  with 
respect  to  premiums  of  insurance,  through 
the  year  180/.  In  my  former  letter,  when 
speaking  on  this  immediate  subject,  I  men- 
tioned, that  independant  of  my  own  indivi- 
dual knowledge,  I  could  produce  leading 
under-writers  in  Lloyd's  Coffee-House,  as 
evidence  to  the  truth  of  my  assertion,  that 
premiums  did  advance  in  consequence  of 
the  Berlin  decree.  I  have  since  learnt,  that 
several  most  respectable  gentlemen,  have 
appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  proved  the  fact.  I  likewise  no- 
tice, that  your  correspondent  does  not  doubt 
my  assertion,  as  to  premiums  having 
advanced  100  per  cent,  in  America,  also  in 
consequence  of  the  same  decree.  If  it 
were  a  principle  of  mine  to  dwell  on  ray 
triumph  over  a  fallen  antagonist,  here,   Sir, 
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what  an  opportunity  do  I  possess.  I  must 
not  omit  to  acknowledge  my  error  as  to  the 
period,  when  the  Berlin  decree  was  first 
known  in  tins  country,  but  at  the  same  time, 
I  put  it  to  you,  and  every  impartial  man, 
whether  this  error,  does,  in  the  most  distant 
manner,  shake  my  assertion,  as  to  premiums 
having  advanced  in  consequence  of  the  said 
decree  ? — The  questions  put  to  Buonaparte, 
by  the  President  of  the  Court  of  Prize 
Causes,  your  correspondent  calls  insidious — 
What !  the  President  dare  to  put  insidious 
questions  to  his  master  ?  Oh,  no,  impossible. 
— Insidious,  however,  or  not  insidious,  we 
heard  oi  them  in  this  country  very  early  in 
the  month  of  October.  Your  correspondent 
after  conjecturing  as  to  the  probable  period 
of  their  being  known  here,  says,  "  but  I 
"  cannot  speak  with  absolute  certainty  to 
"  this  point ;  the  material  thing  is,  that  our 
"  Orders  in  Council  were  issued,  before  it 
"  was  possible  to  know,  whether  America 
"  would  protest  against  the  enforcement  of 
u  the  Berlin  decree,  or  not."  What !  Sir  ; 
did  not  America  virtually  submit  to  the 
decree,  by  quietly  paying  for  about  two 
months,  without  any  public  remonstrance  or 
protect  whatever,  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment, an  advance  of  100  per  cent,  in  the 
premiums  of  insurance  on  voyages  direct  to 
England  and  Ireland?  surely,  nothing  can  be 
more  palpably  clear. — The  extracts  of  letters 
I  produced,  to  prove  the  execution  of  the 
Berlin  decree,  your  correspondent  says,  only 
speak  in  general  terms  without  naming  place 
or  ship  ;  this  is  not  quite  fair  ;  they  expressly 
say,  the  Berlin  decree  had  been  positively 
acted  upon  at  Antwerp  ;  it  is  true,  they  do 
not  give  the  name  of  the  vessel  mentioned, 
to  have  been  cast  away  on  the  coast  of 
France,  and  condemned  ;  but  when  I  state, 
on  my  solemn  word  of  honor,  that  these 
extracts  were  taken  from  the  letters  of  one 
of  the  most  respectable  merchants  on  the 
Continent,  and  who  certainly  would  feel 
inclined  to  lessen,  rather  than  to  exaggerate 
the  fact;  I  do  confidently  think  that  every 
impartial  man,  taking  the  context  of  the 
whole  of  the  said  extracts,  will  be  of  opinion, 
that  the  Berlin  decree  was  acted  upon,  pre- 
vious to  the  promulgation  of  the  British 
Orders  in  Council. — I  believe  I  have  now 
noticed  the  lending  observations,  which  the 
facts  1  adduced  in  my  letter  of  30th  March, 
have  drawn  from  the  American  merchant, 
and  notwithstanding  he  has  so  ingeniously 
laboured  to  contradict  them,  I  do  maintain 
that  they  still  stand  firm  and  unshaken, — But 
a- few  words  more  Sir,  and  I  take  my  final 
leave  of  your  correspondent  He  appears 
desirous  to  play  on  my  expression  of  Lritiih 
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American  merchant,  by  telling  you  that  he 
really  is  an  English  American  merchant,  that 
he  is  much  mistaken  if  1  can  make  the  same 
declaration.  He  is  perfectly  correct ;  I  can- 
not designate  myself  an  American  merchant, 
but,  I  can  assert,  I  am  an  English  wan, 
possessing  a  British  heart,  and  British  feel- 
ings, and  it  is  that  heart  and  those  feelings, 
that  have  actuated  me  in  repelling  his  accu- 
sations, as  to  the  injustice  of  the  British 
Orders  in  Council.  Had  I  been  born,  either 
in  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  (the  invidious  con- 
temptible distinction,  I  am  forced  to  presume 
he  means  to  make  by  using  the  word  English) 
lean  tell  him,  I  should  still  have  viewed  his 
narrow-minded  insinuation  with  the  precise 
same  sovereign  disdain. — [am,  &c.  J.— — 
London,  April  1 9,   1S0S. 
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Sir, In  your  Political  Register  of  the 

26th  March,  ult.  I  read  with  infinite  plea- 
sure a  letter  dated  Dublin,  ascribing  to  rack 
rents,  and  the  neglect  of  and  extortion  com- 
mitted by  landlords  on  their  tenants,  the 
past  and  present  miseries  of  this  country,- 
be  confidently  assured  the  writer  has  stated 
the  fact  fairly,  snd  that  the  exceptions  to  his 
charge  against  our  Irish  squires  are  so  few, 
as  to  leave  this  a  general  political  truth, 
more  capable  of  ascertainment,  and  more  ob- 
vious to  an  impartial  observer,  than  perhaps, 
any  afforded  by  the  annals  of  any  country, 
as  the  cause  of  discontent  and  disloyalty. 
Our  poor  join  their  landlords  and  squires  in 
their  outcry  against  tythes,  very  naturally  j 
these  tythes  are  in  addition  to  rack  rents, 
and  the  poor  flatter  themselves  they  have 
found  a  weak  point  of  attack,  and  that  in  all 
events,  by  the  abolition  of  tythes  much  is 
gained.  So  far,  I  concur,  and  (limiting  rav 
reasoning  on  the  tythe  system)  to  the  effect 
it  has  on  the  poor,  sincerely  wish  they  were 
abolished,  and  the  clergy  of  all  persuasions 
paid  by  the  state.  But,  to  say  that  tythes  are 
the  cause  of  the  poverty,  the  heart  breaking 
'poverty,  of  the  Irish  cottager,  s  an  absurdity 
too  gross,  a  falsehood  too  stupid  for  the  most 
violent  and  ignorant  of  our  squires  to  shew 
his  face  to.  Not  one  estated  man  in  Ireland, 
in  one  hundred,  has  any  just  sense  of  tit e 
implied  duty  imposed  on  him  as  proprietor 
of  land.  He  looks  merely  to  the  number  of 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  he  can  extract 
from  his  tenantry  3  he  requires  neither  good 
farm  houses,  timber,  fencing  or  draining. 
Land  contiguous  to  Dublin,  is  let  at  20  gui- 
neas per  acre,  near  most  paltry  towns  from  8 
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to  12,  and  all  over  this  unfortunate  island, 
in  proportion.  The  lands  of  our  numerous 
absentees  are  let  at  the  most  destructively 
high  rents,  because  they  are  let  by  an  agent 
or  attorney,  who  is  valued  and  paid  by  his 
employer  accordingly,  and  who  makes  what 
representation  she  pleases.  No  man  ever  hears 
in  society,  an  estated  gentleman  say,  "  by 
such  or. such  an  event,  my  estate  will  be  im- 
proved, my  tenants  made  comfortable."  No  ! 
but,  "  I  shall  have  such  or  such  a  rise, 
my  estate  iri/l  be  worth  so  much  more,  &rc." 
These  facts  are  disgustingly  true  and 
prominent  to  every  human  beir.g  who  is  not 
interested  in  denying  them.  I  therefore, 
draw  your  attention  to  thi.s  most  embarras- 
sing political  subject,  not  more  on  account 
of  its  importance  than  of  its  difficulty  (a  le- 
gislative interference  being  nearly  impracti- 
cable), in  the  hope  that  your  mind  and  tome 
of  your  labours,  may  ba  directed  towards  it, 
and  that  it  may  become  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion in  your  Register,  and  set  our  fellow 
subjects  in  Great  Britain  to  think,  and  rea- 
son, and  communicate  on  this,  the  real  stale 
of  Ireland,  as  deeply  connected,  nay,  em- 
bracing their  own  prosperity  and  existence. 
Do  not,  I  implore  of  you,  Sir,  and  your  cor- 
respondents, be  led  away  from  the  conside- 
ration of  this  subject,  by  any  the  most  distant 
idea  or  apprehension  that  yon  are  mistaken 
in  the  fact.  Build  upon  it,  and  be  assured 
your  foundation  is  good.  Take  this  for 
granted  ;  and  apply  your  strong  understand- 
ing and  powers  of  representation,  to  draw  to 
it  the  public  attention,  and  to  force  our  land- 
ed gentlemen  to  turn  their  views  inward.  If 
the  fact  be  denied,  thousands,  tens  of  thou- 
sands will  substantiate  it,  and  the  very  inves- 
tigation will  lead  to  a  beneficial  result.  [ 
really  think  (without  overrating  the  impor- 
tance of  my  own  country)  no  subject  to 
which  your  attention  in  the  course  of  your 
political  life  has  been  turned,  is  of  more  im- 
portance than  this.  You  will  necessarily 
amopg  the  enlightened  and  independani 
English  find  support  and  assistance,  and  gra- 
titude and  applause  be  your  reward  in* — Ire- 
land.— April  2,  1S0S. 
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tc  The  withdrawing  of  300,000  quarters  of  barley  from  the  distilleries,  being  one-sixteenth   of  the   whole 
"  quantity  grown  in  the    country,   will   have  a  great  effect  hi  lowering  the  price  of  that  article,  ami,  in   the 

(i  event  of  a  failure  in   his  crop,  how  is  the  farmer  to  pay  his  rent  and  taxes  ? If  barley  is 

"  dear,  it  is  owing  to    the  shortness  of  the  last  year's  crop;  if  it   had  been  more  plentiful,  and,  of  course 

"  cheaper,  'a  would   have  been  rhtich  better  for  the  farmer  in  every  respect The  proposed 

prohibition,  by  depreciating  the  price  of  barley,  will,  in  fact,  lay  a  partial  tax  upon  the  farmer." > 

Sir  Robert  Buxton's  speech  at  the  Norfolk  meeting  to  petition  against  the  intended  Distillery  bill. 
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SUMMARY  OF  POLITICS. 

Corn   against   Sugar  (continued  from 

page  6Sd). This  I  do  think  one   of  the 

most  important  questions  that  I  have  ever 
known  agitated,  not  merely  as  it  concerns 
the  interests  of  the  West  Indian  planter  and 
the  English  farmer,,  but  as  it  concerns  the 
nation  in  general,  as  it  affects  its   resources, 

the  means  of  its  strength   and  safety.- 1 

do  not  recollect  so  early,  and  apparently  so 
determined  an  opposition   to  any   measure 
proposed  to  parliament,  and  what  renders 
the  question  the  more  interesting   is,  that 
the  opposition  appears,  at  present,  to   have 
nothing  to  do  with  party.       —I  have  now 
before  me,   1st.  the  speeches  of  the  Norfolk 
corn  men  made  at  a  meeting,  called  by  the 
Sheriff,  and  held  at  the  Shire-house  at  Nor- 
wich,   on   Thursday,    the  2Sth   of  April  ; 
2d,    the   Petition  of  the  -com  men    in  the 
town   and  neighbourhood  of    Koyston,     in 
the  counties    of  Cambridge   and    Hertford  ; 
3d,  a  copy  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  upon  the  subject ; 
and,  4th,  a  copy  of  the  minutes  of  the  evi- 
dence, given  before  the  said  committee  by 
Mr.     Arthur     Young,  secretary    to     the 

Board  of  Agriculture. 1  shall  insert  these 

in  the  order  in  which  they  stand,  offering 
to  my  readers,  upon  each  of  them,  such 
observations  as  occur  to  me,  and  as  I  think 
likely  to  be  of  public  utility. 

I.  The  meeting  in  Norfolk  is  stated  to 
have  been  composed. ,of  the  '*  landed  inte- 
s<  rest  ;"  but,  if  nothing  contrary  to  the 
general  interest  had  been  intended,  if,  as 
is  professed  by  some,  a  concern  for  the  safe- 
ty of  the  nation  had  been  the  motive  of  op- 
position, why  were  not  the  freeholders  in 
general  convened  ?  It  will  appear,  how- 
ever, from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  proceed- 
ings, that  misguided  self-interest  was,  at 
this  meeting,  at  least,  the  prevailing  mo- 
tive.    I  take    the  report    from   the  Norfolk 

Chronicle   of  the  30th  of  April. '■*  Sir 

['  Robert    Buxton    then     addressed    the 
'-*'  meeting  ;  he  said  that  the  measure  which 
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"  had  been  recommended  by  a  Select  Com- 
"  mittee  of    the  House   of    Commons,  to 
"  prohibit  the  use  of  grain  in    the  distille- 
"  ries  would  prove  injurious  to  the  agricul- 
"  ture  of  the  country,  and   to  this  county 
"  in  particular.     Norfolk    and   Suffolk    ex- 
"  ported   more   barley  than    all  the   rest  of 
"  England,  and  of  course  we  were   more 
"  deeply  interested  in  the  subject  than  any 
"  other   part   of  the  kingdom.     When   he 
"  considered  the  immense  load  of  taxes  that 
"  was   laid  upon  the  land,  he   thought  it  a 
"  little  hard  that  any   measure  should  now 
"  be  recommended  that  would  operate  to 
"  reduce  the  price  of  this  staple  commodi- 
"  ty;  but  he  more  particularly   objected  to 
"  the  principle  of  laying  any  restrictions  en 
"  agriculture  at  all  ;    when'he  had  the  ho- 
"  nour  of    a    seat  in    Parliament,   he   had 
"  freely  expressed  his    opinion   against   all 
legislative  interference  whatever  with  the 
"  agriculture  of  the  country  5  and   he  had 
"  always  thought,  that  had  it  not  been   for 
the  Cora   Laws,  which  operated  as  a  re- 
"  striction  upon  agriculture,  we  should  not 
"  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  import^ 
f  ing  corn  from  foreign  countries.     Greater 
"  restrictions  would  prejudice  the    sale  of 

"  barley — the  farmers  would  grow  less the 

"  withdrawing  of  300,000  quarters  from 
"  th#  distilleries,  one-ltjth  of  the  quantity 
"  stated  to  be  grown  in  England  (4.800,000' 
"  quarters),  would  have  a  great  effect  ui 
■f  lowering  the  price  of  that  article,  ai*d  iu 
"  the  event  of  a  failure  in  his  crop,  how 
e  was  the  farmer  to  pay  his  rent  and  taxes  ? 
'  It  appeared  from  a  pamphlet  by  an  oltf 
'*•  friend  of  his  (sir  Wra  Young),  that  at 
'  the  commencement  of  the  French  fevo- 
'  lution,  and  when  France  ceased  to  receive 
'  sugar  from  their  revolted  colony,  St.  Do- 
'  mingo,  the  planters  in  our  own  islands 
'  began  to  cultivate  new  land*,  and  to  such 
'  an  extent  as  enabled  them  to  send  im* 
'  rnense  qivntitie«  of  sugar  t  >  England  ; 
'  which,  with  the  produce  of  the  conquered' 
1  colonies,    had  glutted  the  market,    and 
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"  caused  a  great  depreciation  in  the  price  of  I 
"  that  commodity.     But  was  it  reasonable 
"  that  the  landed  interest  should  be  called 
"  upon  to  make  good  the  speculations  of  the 
"  West  India  planters  ?    Why  was  the  agri- 
'f  culture  of  the  country  to  be  made  the  sub- 
"  ject  of  experiment?     If  barley  Was  dear, 
"  it  was  owing    to  the  shortness   of  the  last 
"  year's  crop  ;  if  it  had  been   more  plenti- 
"  fid  and  of  course  cheaper,  it  would  have 
"  been  much  better  for  the  farmer  in  every 
"  respect.     The  proposed    prohibition,     by 
"  depreciating  the  price  of  barley,  went  in 
"  fact  to  lay  a  partial  tax  upon    the   farmer. 
"  — The  measure  in  every  point  of  view  was 
c<  the   most    injurious   to   the  country  that 
"  could  possibly  be  conceived.     He  did  not 
"  wish    to    mix  politics     with     the     ques- 
"  tion,    but    he    had  strong    objections    to 
;c  the   measure  in  a  consitutional  point  of 
"  view  :    the  discret'onary  power  to  be  vest- 
"  ed  in  the  privy  council  he  thought  highly 
"  unconstitutional ;  it  was  to  the  legislature, 
li  to  their  representatives,  and  not  to  a  privy 
"  council,   that  the    landed    interes!:  was  to 
"  look  up  for  redress.     With  these  impres- 
fe  sions  he  should  move  some  resolutions  ex- 
"  pressive  of  the  sense  of  the  country,  and 
"  request  the  members  to  communicate    to 
"  parliament  the  sentiments  of  their  con sti- 
"  tiients  on    this   important    subject.       He 
"  felt  the  utmost  pleasure    in    saving,  that 
"  no  member  had  paid    more  attention,   ov 
"  rendered  greater  services  to  the    agricul- 
"  tural  interests  of    the  country,    than  an 
"  hon.  gent.  (Mr.  Coke).    The  resolutions, 
"  which   appear  in    another   part    of     this 
"   paper,   were  then  read    and    unaui  nou 
"  adopted  ;  and  a  committee  was  appoi 
^   from    the  gentlemen    present,  to    act    a 
"  circumstances    should    require. — "   Mr. 
"  Plumptre  stated  the  motives  which   had 
"  induced   him   to    sign,    the     requisition  ; 
"  and  then  proceeded  at  considerable  length 
"  to    comment    upon    the    Report   of     the 
"   Select  Committee,   (for  copies,  of  which 
cc  the  meeting  were  indebted   to    Mr.  Win. 
"  Smith,  M.  P.   who,    aware    how    deeply 
e<  many  of  his  constituents  woe   interested 
'*  in    the   subject,,   had    re- published   it  in 
ec   the    form   of  a  pamphlet) .    That   report, 
'•'  Mr.    P.   said,    contained    sOme   inconsis- 
"  tencies  and  omissions,  which  he   doubted 
'*  not  would  be   hereafter  explained.      He 
"  thought  that  all    legislative   interference 
"  with   agricultural  produce,     operated   to 
<r  the   detriment    of    the  country  ;     if    the 
"  measure  was  bottomed    on  an   apprehen- 
'*  sibn  of  a  scarcity,  he  should  bow    to  the 
"  decision  of  .the  committee,  but  it  would, 
"  \n  that  case,  be  necessary  to  extend  the 
■niiVoinrtS.  4* 
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'*■  prohibition   to  Ireland,  which    the  com- 
:<  mittee  do  not  recommend.     Mr.  P.  con- 
"  eluded  by  recommending  to  the  attention 
"  of     the  gentlemen    present,      the  New 
"  Encyclopaedia,     publishing    in    numbers, 
"  as  containing  a    complete  history  of   the 
"  Corn  Laws. — Mr.  Coke  said,   as  a  lever 
"  of  agriculture  he  could   nut    but    express 
"  his    best   thanks  to  the  high   sheriff,  for 
"  convening   this     meeting,      and     to     the 
"  worthy  baronet,  who  moved  the    re'solu- 
"  tions.     He  had  not  had  the  good   tot  tune 
"  to  agree  with  him   at  all  times  ;     but  on 
"   the  present  occasion  he  joined  most  hear- 
"  tily  with  him,  in  condemning  this   inter- 
"  ference  with  the  agriculture  of  the  coun- 
"  try.     In  ] 798,  when  a  similar  application 
"  was  made  by  the  West   India   merchants, 
"  Mr.  Pitt,   who  conceived   the  substitution 
"  of  sugar  instead  of  malt  in  the  distilleries 
"  would  be   injurious  both  to    the   revenue 
"  as    well  as    to  agriculture,    set    his   face 
"  against   it  ;     and   about    two    years   ago, 
"   when   the   application  was  renewed,    he 
"   (Mr.  Coke)  wrote  to  a  cabinet   minister 
"  to  know    his   sentiments  on   the  subject, 
"  and    to   assure   him   that   he   should  call 
u  the  attention  of  his   county    to  it;     and 
"  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  oppose  it. 
"  — Mr.  Fox    returned   for   answer,  '  you  . 
"  may  keep   your   county   quiet  ;'■   and  so 
"  the  application  again  fell  to  the  ground. — - 
c   He  admitted    the  distresses  of  the   plan-. 
''  ters  to  be  great,    whii  h    were    however 
:t  in  a    great  measure   occasioned    by   their 
"  gambling  speculations. — He    could    not 
"  admit    thai    ti  :     present  committee  was 
"  fdirl     a       ■  i  ;  cl  ;   it  was  composed  pfin- 
■   '.  India   planters  and    mer- 
"  chants  ;  a]      icat  on  was  made  to    admit 
"   county    members,  but   without   success; 
"  and     s    er.wards     the     members  for   the 
"    b        j  es,     but    the   chancellor   of 

"  the  exchei  ter  would  not  hear  of  it. — 
"  With  i  ;•  ct  to  the  price  of  barley,  had 
"   it 'not   b  or    the    failure    of    the   pea 

"  crop,  barley  would  not  have  been  so 
"  dear.  W  i.e. 1  he  first  knew  Norfolk,  all  the 
<c  western  p;  rts  of  the  county  grew  nothing 
"  but  rye;  by  superior  husbandry  it  had 
"  become  a  wheat  county,  and  he  trusted 
"  that  nothing  would  be  done  to  discourage 
"  the  growth  of  barley  or  to  alter  the  re- 
".gujar  system  of  Norfolk  husbandry.  It 
"  had  been  recommended  to  the  farmers 
"  »  )  use  sugar  and  molasses  for  the  tat- 
"  tening  of  cattle,  but  he  did  not  think  it 
ct  would  answer  ;  if  there  was  a  prospect  of 
"  it,  he  was  certain  that  the  intelligent 
"  men  whom  he  had  the  honour  of  ad- 
"  dressing  would  have  made  the  experiment. 
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"  Norfolk  was  the  first  barley  coanty  in  the 
"  kingdom,  and  its  yeomanry  of  the  most 
"  respectable  description,  and  they  might 
"  be  sure  of  his  atte'ntion  to  their  interests 
"  on  all  occasions.  From  a  report  which 
"  accidenlally  fell  into  his  hands,  it  appear- 
"  ed  that  90  years  ago,  five  millions  of  peo- 
tf  pie  consumed  more  malt  than  nine  mil- 
"  lions  do  at  this  time,  this  he  could  not 
"  account  for,  but  perhaps  the  brewers 
"  could";  for  John  Bull  was  as  fond  of  beer 
"  now  as  he  was  00  years  ago." — — Bupj 
we  begin  our  remarks  with  this  last  part  of 
Mr;  Coke's  speech".  It  has  nothing  at  all 
to  do  with  the  main  question  ;  but,  it  affords 
a  goo>l  opportunity  of  questioning  a  p 
opinion,   which  appears  to  me  to  be  found<  3 

in    error. The    report,     of   which    Mr. 

Coke  speaks,  was,  doubtless,  the  report  of 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Arthur  ifonhg,  who 
stated,  that,  *'-  by  the  return  to  the  act  of 
"  41.  Geo.  III.  it  appears^  that  the  number 
"  of  the  people  rn  1/20,  was  '5,565,000, 
"  and  that,  in  the  period  of  that  act,  it  was 
"  9,343,5/8;  "  and  yet,  ,:  that  at  the  for- 
"  mer  period  more  malt  was  consumed  than 
'*  at  the  latter  period."  - — -Of  the  utility 
of  this  statement  we  shall,  probably,  have 
to  speak  bye-and-by  ;  bin,  where  did  Mr. 
Young  learn  that  the  number  was  5,5'Jj,OGO 
in  1 720  ?  Not  "  by  the  return  K>  the  act ;  " 
or,  at  least,  I  rieyer  saw  or -beard  of  any 
such  return  ;  and  I  thought  that  all  the  re- 
turns to  that  act  were  in  ray  possession. 
Mr.  Young  may  have  heard  of  a  census,  or 
numbering  of  the  people,  in  England  and 
Wales,  previous  to  the  year  1801;  bat  1 
never  did,  and,  f  am  of'opinion,  ih:>.\  he 
has  now  spoken  from  no  better  authority 
than  that  of  Gregory  King,  wh<>,  indeed, 
was  so  minute  and  accurate  a  gentleman, 
that  he  included  in  his  estimate  the  number 

of  rabbits  in  England  and  Wales. When 

the  returns  were  made  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  Mr.  Chalmers  and  others  looked 
back  to  Gregory's  estimate,  and  triumphant- 
ly exclaimed,  see  how  our  population  has 
increased  !  But,  in  viewing  the  strength  of 
this  kingdom  as  relative  to  that  of  the  neigh- 
bouring nations  (which  was  the  object  of 
Mr.  Chalmers  in  particular),  some  attention 
should  have  been  paid  to  what  our  old  pains- 
taking friend  Gregory  said  about  the  popu- 
lation of  France,  which,  at  the  epoch  of 
his  estimate,  he  stated  at  12,000,000 ;  and 
we  now  know,_  that,  in  the 'time  of  Meeker, 
there  were  in  France,  26,000,000  of  people. 
So  that,  supposing  Gregory's  estimate  to 
have  been  correct,  the  population  of  France 
had  increased  much  more  than  the  popula- 
tion of  England,  a  fact  which  it  never  occur- 
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red  to  Mr.  Chalmers  to  notice  in  his  "  esti- 
"  mate-  of  the  relative  strength  of  Great 
"  Britain  ;  "  but,  indeed,  it  was  a  fact  that 
did  by  no  means  answer  his  purpose,  which 
was  to  please' Pitt,  and  one  way  of  doing^ 
which  was  to  persuade  the  nation  that  it  was 
in  a  most  thriving  and  flourishing  state, 
while  it  was  weighed  down  to  the  very  earth 
with  taxes,  and  had  constantly   in  its  bosom 

an  irrimensa  army  of  tax-gatherers Nov  > 

as  to  the  tact,  my  opinion  is,  that  the  popu- 
lation of  England  and  Wales  has  decreased. 
during  the  last  hundred  years.  London 
has  increased,  but  look  at  the  distant  coun- 
ties ;  look  at  the  .hundreds  of  towns  and 
villages,  once  considerable  and  now  almost 
no.hing  ;  look  at  the  large  churches  in  places 
which  now  contain  scarcely  people  enough 
to  fill  a  large  new  ;  but,  above  all,  look  at 
the  ancient  marks  of  the  plough  imprinted 
upon  millions  of  acres  of  laud  which  now 
bear  scarcely  a  blade  of  grass.  Let  any  man 
look  at  1  he  sides  of  Old  Winchester  hill  (near 
Warnford  in  this  county;)  let  him  look  at 
the  "sides" of  the  down  near  Twyford  and 
Morestead,  where  the  land,  in  order  trj 
enable  the  horses  to  go,  was  first  mewed  with 
the  spade,  and  placed  in  the  form  of  steps 
of  a  stair;  let  him  proceed  westward  even 
to  the  land's  end,  observing  the  same  all  the 
way  i  an<3  then  let  him  say,  what  demand 
for  food  that  must  have  been,  which  could 
have  driven  the  cultivators^  of  the  hind  to 
such  undertakings.  All  these  lands  are  now 
uncultivated  ;  and,  I  think,  that  this  fact 
alone  is  quite  sufficient  t<>  prove,  that  there 
is  now  less  food  required  in  the  country  than 
there  formerly  was  ;  and,  of  course,  that 
the  population  has  diminishe  1. 3  burn- 
ing from  this  digression,  for  which  the 
reader  must  blame  Mr.  Coke,  I  come  to  that 
part  of  the  speeches,  which  applies  to  the 
question  before  us.  Upon  what  Sir  Ro- 
bert Buxton  said  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
say  much,  seeing  that  the  worthy  Baronet 
was  kind  enough  to  answer  himself,  as  will 
be  perceived  by  the  sentences  which  I  have 
taken  for  my  motto.  In  one  breath  he  tells 
us,  that  lowering  the  price  of  barley  will 
disable  the  farmer  to  pay  his  rent  and 
taxes ;  in  the  next  breath,  that  if  barley 
were  cheaper,  it  would  be  much  better  for 
the  farmer  in  every  respect;  in  the  third 
breath,  that,  by' depreciating  the  price  of 
barley,  you  lay  a  partial  tax  upon  the  farmer. 
This  was  pretty  well,  I  think,  for  one  sin- 
gle speech;  and,  if  the  committee,  which 
was,  it  appears,  appointed  by  the  meeting 
"  to  act  as  circumstances  might  require," 
should  but  discover  sagacity  equal  to  Sir  Ro- 
bert, their  affairs  are,  it   must  be  confessed. 
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in  a  mn^f  promising  way. Mr.   Plump- 

THE  said  nothing,  and  Mr.  Coke  s»cms  to 
have  spoken  as  an  amateur  rather  than  a 
practitioner.  He  took  care,  however,  to  say 
a  great  deal  of  himself,  and  seems  to  have 
been  very  anxious  to  cause  it  to  be  believed, 
that  lie  is  the  main  prop  of  the  farming'  in- 
terest. "  When/'  says  he,  "  about  two 
'■  years  ago,  an  application  to  the  effect  of 
"  the  present  measure  was  made  to  the  mi-- 
rf  nisters,  he  wrote  to  Mr  Fox  to  assure  him 
11  that  he  should  call  the  attention  of  his 
"  county  to  it,  and  do  every  thing  in  his 
"  power  to  oppose  it;  that  Mr  Fox  return- 
"  ed  for  answer,  you  may  keep  your  county 
"  quiet,  and  SO  the  application  fell  to  the 
"  ground  ;  "  and  SO,  1  trust  it  will  n<»i  fait 
to  the  ground  now  ;  for,  if  the  ministers  are 
to  be  thus  turned  aside  from  doing  what  they 
are  convinced  is  for  the  general  good,  there 
can  be  no  term  of  reproach  too  severe   to  be 

bestowed  upon   them. The  distresses  of 

the  planters  have.  I  allow,  little  to  do  with 
the  question,  which  I  confine  merely  to  the 
generaj  interests  of  England;  but,  what 
does  Mr.  Coke  mean  by  asserting,  that  tiiese 
distresses  have  arisen  chiefly  by  the  "  gam- 
"  hhng  speculations  o\  the  planters?  "  The 
planters  are  no  mote  gamb  rs,  and,  perhaps, 
not.  nearly  so  much,  as  the  Norfolk  farmers 
are.  In  the  families  e*'  many  oi  *neru  ,iw.i, 
plantations  hav-e  been  for  several  generations  j 
and  their  pursuits  partake  as  little  of  die  na- 
ture of  gambling  as  do  the  pursuits  of  Mi 
Coke.  There  have,  of  late  years,  been 
speculations  enough  in  farming,  speculations, 
too,  bordering  upon  gambling  ;  and  yet  Mr. 
Coke  would  not  like  to  hear  the  accusation 
applied  to  him^eif   and  "  his  county." 

II.  The  follow! n.  :  a  copy  of  the  Petition 
to  parliament  from  '  be  Owners  and  occu- 
"    nicis  of  land,  resin   ■■      'n    the  town    end 

"  neighbourhood   of   Roysc:-: -  "  That 

"  your  petitioners  are  many  of  in.  n  owners, 
"  but  the  greater  part  of  them  occupiers  of 
"  lands,  in  a  district  wdiere  barley  is  the 
"  principal  article  of  produce,  and  where, 
"  from  the  great  proportion  of  arable  land, 
"  it  is  presumed  more  barley  is  cultivated 
"   yearly  than  in  almost  any  o  her  district  of 

"  equal  extent   in    this    country That 

"  your  petitioners  find  it  extremely  difficult, 
:f  by  their  most  '  laborious  exertions,  to 
(<  obtain  a  remuneration,  even  in  kindly 
*'  seasons,  proportionate  to  their  labour, 
"  owing  to  the  increased  expense  of  every 
"  article  necessary  to  husbandry,  and  the 
"  oppressive  weight  of  rates  and  taxes,  to 
'f  which  tliey  are  liable.  That  they  have 
"  at  all  times  cheerfully  borne  the  full  share 
"  of  public  burthens,  in  the  hope  that  they 
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would  hare  been  enabled  to  procure  a 
fair  and  reasonable  profit  from  the  pro- 
duce of  their  land.  But  they  have  late- 
ly been  very  sensibly  alarmed  at  the  mea- 
sure which  they  understand  has  been  re- 
commended by  a  committee  of  your  ho- 
nourable house,  to  whom  it  was  referred 
to  consider  of  the.  expediency  of  prohibit- 
ing the  use  of  barley,  malt,  and  other 
givin  in  the  distilleries  of  British  spirits, 
and  of  substituting  sugar  and  molasses  in 
their  stead  ;  a  circumstance  which  can- 
not fail,  as  your  petitioners  most  humbly 
insist,  to  depreciate  in  a  very  considerable 
degree  those  essential  articles  of  subsist- 
ence, the  grow  h  of  our  own  country,  in 
favour  of  others  (useful,  indeed,  intheirna- 
ture,  buroi  considerably  lessconsequence), 
the  produce  ot  our  own  distant  colonies;  and 
your  petitioners  beg  leave  humbly  to  repre- 
sent to  this  hon.  bouse,  that  the  depression 
of  our  own  produce,  for  the  benefit  of  our 
distant  colonies,  appears  to  your  petition- 
ers both  impoHticand  unjust.  That  such 
a  plan,  if  adopted  by  the  legislature  of  the 
country,  and  passed  into  a  law,  must  be 
highly  detrimental  to  the  farmer,  and 
throw  a  damp  on  the  increasing  spirit  of 
agriculture  (in  the  perfection  of  which 
the  permanent  secwity  of  the  kingdom 
will  be  fuund  to  exist)  at  a  time  the  most 
fc'flri  efbas  lor  such  an  experiment  to  be 
made  ;  and  that  the  landed  interest,  upon 
which  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  pre- 
sent taxes  are  thrown,  will  be  still  more 
depressed,  and,  of  consequence,  lose  that 
equal  weight  in  the  scale  of  the  country, 

to  which  at  least  it   is  entitled. Your 

petitioners  beg  to  urge  to  your  hon.  house 
as  an  unquestionable  fact,  that  the  growth 
of  grain  in  this  country  mu^t  be  propor- 
tionably  diminished,  by  lessening  the  de- 
mand for  it,  whilst  every  extension  of  the 
market,  will  encourage  and  increase  the 
growth,  and  thereby  improve  our  internal 
resources,  and  lessen  our  dependance  up-' 
on  other  countries  :  and  that  the  present 
growth  of  grain  has  of  late  years  been 
much  increased,  and  is  capable,  by  impar- 
tial legislative  protection,  of  being  ren- 
dered equal  to  the  supply  of  every  domes- 
tic market   that  can  be  opened  to  it. > 

That  a  great  proportion  of  your  petition- 
ers' lands  lie  in  a  common  field  state, 
subject  to  the  rights  of  sheepwalk,  and  t» 
invariable  rotations  of  cropping,  and  the 
depreciation  of  the  value  of  their  barley 
crop  will  therefore  be  more  deeply  inju- 
rious to  them;  and  that,  from  the  compa- 
rative poverty  of  the  soil  of  a  large  part  of 
this  district-,  the  crops  are  obtained  by  a 
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**  greater  exertion,  and  a  more  expensive 
"  mode  of  farming,  than  in  many  c  her 
"  parts:  your  petitioners  must,  therefore, 
"  necessarily  be  more  proportionally  de- 
"  pressed  by  a  decrease  of  the  value  of  the 

fc  'crop.  Your    petitioners*    therefore, 

"  think  it  incumbent  on  them  to  Jose  no 
*'  time  most  humbly  to  implore  your  hon. 
"  house,  to  take  the  circumstances  of  their 
"  case  into  your  consideration,  and  that  you 
"  will  not  permit  a  restriction,  in  its  nature 
"  so  injurious  to  your  petitioners,  and  to  the 
"  landed  interest  of  the  country  in  general, 
"  to  pass  into  a  law  ;  and  that  you  will  af- 
"  ford  them  such  relief  in  the  premiums,  as 
"  to  your   wisdom  and  justice  shall    seem 

"  meet." There   is  nothing  new  in  this 

petition,  if  we  suppose  it  to  have  been  ot  later 
date  than  the  speeches  of  Sir  Robert  Bux- 
ton and  Mr  Coke,  otherwise  that  part  is 
new:,  which  speaks  of  the  heavy  taxes  borne 
by  the  land-owners  and  tanners.  Sir  Robert 
spoke  as  if  almost  all  the  taxes  fell  upon  the 
laud.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  poor-rates 
certainly  do  fall  immediate!!/  upon  the  land; 
but,  are  they  wot  finally  paid  by  the  consu- 
mer of  the  com,  after  the  same  manner  that 
the  tax  upon  sugar  and  rum  is  paid  by  the 
consumer?  A  gallon  of  rum  is  brought  into 
England,  the  importer  pays,  perhaps,  ten 
shillings  duty  and  live  shillings  in  purchase 
money  ;  but,  if  he  sell  it  to  me,  do  I  not 
pay  the  duty  ?  The  corn  is  taxed  by  the 
overseer  of  the  poor;  the  farmer  pays  him 
the  tax,  but  do  not  I,  who  consume  the 
corn,  pay  the  tax  in  the  end? It  is  other- 
wise with  the  income,  or  property,  tax. 
There  the  land  owner  has  a  decided  advan- 
tage; for,  his  income,  which  he  has  in  per- 
petuity, pays  no  higher  rate  of  tax  than  the 
income  of  a  carpenter  or'  smith,  whose  in- 
come, and  the  existence  of  whose  family, 
depend  entirely  upon  his  life,  nay  upon  that 
very  precarious  thing,  his  health.  Sir  Robert 
Buxton  has,  we  will  say,  five  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  derived  from  land  ;  and,  of 
course,  he  pays  skJ5(  O  a  year  income  tax.  A 
tradesman  gains  five  thousand  pounds  a  year 
by  his  trade,  and  he  pays  §6*500  a  year  in- 
come tax.  But,  Sir  Robert's  kind  is  held  in 
perpetuity  ;  it  is  productive  whether  he  bs 
well  or  sick?  and  it  descends  to  his  heir  after 
him  ;  while  the  tradesman's  gains  may  cease 
in  a  moment,  are  subject  to  a  hundred  ca- 
sualties, and  are,  in  fact,  not  worth  above  3 
or  4  years  purchase,  while  Sir  Robert's  are 
worth  30  years  purchase  at  the  very  !e?rst.  In 
such  a  state  of  things  the  land  owners,  and 
especially  the  great  Land-owners,  might,  one 
would  think,  were  it  merely  for  decency's 
sake,    abstain  from  corxrpkfining  about  the 
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partiality  of  taxation. These  petitioners 

state,  that,  "  even  in  kindly  seasons,  they 
"  can  hardly  obtain  a  sufficient  remunera- 
"  tion  for  their  labour,  owing  to  the  high 
i(  price  of  every  article  necessary  to  hus- 
*'   ban.dry,    and    the    oppressive    weight     of 

"  rates  and  taxes." What  do  they  mean 

by  "*  hdif^ly  seasons  ?"  Do  they  mean  plen- 
tiful years  ?  Why,  in  plentiful  years  corn  is 
cheap,  and  that,  according  to  their  apparent 
view  of  the  matter,  is  a  great  injury  to  them, 
they  being,  in  fact,  petitioners  for  a  high 
price !  And,  as  to  articles  necessary  to  hus- 
bandry, the  principal  of  which  is  labour,  does 
it  not,  gentlemen,  bear  (taken  together  with 
the  pour-rates)  an  exact  proportion  to  :he 
price  of  your  corn?  Do  not  rends  also  pie- 
serve  this  proportion,  upon  an  average  of 
years  ;  and  must  not  this  be  the  case  ?  Is  it 
not  so  in  the  nature  of  things  ?  And,  upon 
any  othef  supposition,  would  there  not  be 
some  sense  in  the  standing  toast  of  the  far- 
mers :   •'•  Cheap  land  and  dear  corn  ?" 

Mr.  Young,  too,  talks,  as  we  shall  see  bye- 
and-by,  shout  rates  and  taxes  and  expensive 
utensils  and  the  many  other  discouragements 
to  agriculture  ;  but,  when,  a  t'^v.-  weeks  ago, 
Mr,  Young  was  writing  to  me  with  a  view 
to  obtain  a  general  enclosure  bill,  he  agreed 
with  Mr.  Spe'nce,  that  there  were  more  far- 
ms ■  s  than  Jar  ms,  and  that  capital  was  every 
day  more  and  more  pressing  forward  to  be 
employed  in  agriculture.  The  fact  is  so.  It 
is  notorious,,  that,  if  there  be  a  farm  to  let, 
the  owner  is  instantly  beset  witii  applicants 
for  it.  Is  this  a  proof  that  farming  yields 
little  profit  ?  Does  this  corroborate  the  idea 
of  Mr.  Wakefield  (whom,  by  the  bye,  I 
should  have  been  glad  to  hear  from  again), 
that  "  the  farmer  is  not  sufficiently  reward- 
"  ed  for  his  labour  and  the  use  of  his  ca- 
<<   pital?" 

III.  The  Report  of  the  Committee  oi  the 
E^ouse  of  Commons,  recommending  the  use 
of  Sugar  instead  of  Corn,  in  the  Distilleries, 
is  very  long  ;  but,  it  will  be  surficient  for  all 
ihe  purposes  of  the  discussion  to  insert  the 
concluding  part  of  it,  which  contains  the  re- 
sult of  their  inquiries. — — "  It  appears  to 
"  your  committee,  that  considerable  quan- 
"  ties  of  wheat,  flour,  and  oats,  have  been 
"  annually  imported  into  Great  Btitain  for 
"  some  years  past,  while  the  export  of  those 
"  articles  has  been  very  trifling.  The  an- 
"  nual  import  and  export  of  barley  is  very 
"  small.  This  furnishes  a  surficient  proof 
<(  that  we  have  of  late  years  depended,  ia 
"  some  degree,  upon  our  foreign  counec- 
"  tions  for  a  supply  of  food  for  the  inhabi- 
"  tants  of  this  country,  and  your  committee 
"  are  not  informed  of  any  circumstances  at- 
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11  tendant  on  the  late  crop  tlfat  can  diminish 

"  the  importance  of  that  resource. Your 

*'  committee  taking  into  their  most  serious 
"  consideration  the  state  of  our  foreign  re- 
'•'  lations,  and  the  consequent  probability 
"  that  onr  usual  supply  of  grain  from  to- 
"  reign  countries  may  fail  us,  are  naturally 
**  led  to  suggest  measures  of"  precaution 
**  which  may  eventually  ward  off  so  great 

"  an  evil. It  appears  that  about  4/0,000 

'•'  qrs.  of  grain  are  annually  consumed  by 
*'  the"  British  distillers,  and  a  greater  quanti- 
*'  ty  in  Ireland,  and  that  the  importation  of 
"  corn  into  G.  Britain  from  foreign  parts, 
•*  exclusive  of  that  from  'Ireland,  has  for  5 
<e  years  past  amounted  to  about  770,000  qrs. 
"  Under  the  pressure  of  an  actual  scarcity, 
"  there  would  be  no  hesitation  in  having 
"  recourse  to  a  stoppage  of  the  distilleries. 
"  Your  committee  therefore  submit,  that 
"  the  restriction  of  that  trade  to  the  use  of 
"  sugar  for  a  limited  time  in  G.  Britain 
"  only,  (if  the  measure  should  be  deemed 
"  inadmissible  as  to  Ireland)  would  be  a 
"  wise  measure  of  precaution  under  our  j 
"  present  prospects.  It ''would  leave  for  the  ; 
(!  food  of  the  people  470,000  qrs.  of  grain,  | 
'v  a  quantity  greater  than  the  importation  of  t 

"  oats  in  the  last  year. Aware  however,   ! 

*'   that  should  any  change   of  circumstances  | 
"  open  our  communication  with  the  rest  of  ] 
*'  the  world,  this  measure  might  be  render- 
'f  ed  unnecessary  in  the  view   just  stated— 
"  aware  that  although  in  the  event  of  a  de- 
"  ficient  crop  this  year,   the   distress  would 
'*'  be  greatly-increased   if  accompanied  by.  a 
"  deficiency  in  our  usual  foreign  supplies; 
"  yet,  that  in  the  event  of  a  superabundant 
"  harvest,  tiie  proposed  restriction  might  be 
"  found  very  hurtful  to  the  agricultural  in- 
<:  terests  of  the  kingdom — aware  that  the 
"  return   of  peace  might  relieve   the  West 
"  India  planters  from  their  present  distress, 
*<  and  that  probably  some  measures  may  be 
"  devised  which  may  alleviate  that  distress 
•''  before  the  period  to  which  it  is  proposed 
'•'  to  limit    this   suspension   shall    be    con- 
"  eluded,   your  committee   recommend  in 
"•'  the  strongest  manner,   that  any  bill  to  be  j 
'  *'  brought  in,  in  consequence  of  this  Report, 
"  should  contain  a  clause  granting  a  power  | 
*<  to  the  king  in  council,   upon  a  sufficient  j 
*.*  notice,  to  do  away  the  suspension,  and  j 
"  sllow  the  distillers   to  carry  on  their  trade  j 

*f  jn  the  accustomed  manner. When  it 

*'  is  conndered  how  very  small  a  portion  of 
"  the  barley  grown  in  this  kingdom  is  con- 
"  snmed  by  the  distillers,  it  is  scarcely  pos~ 
*«  sible  to  think  that  the  proposed  measure 
"  itself  can  bear  very  hard  upon  the  grow- 
"  er.     It  is  calculated  that  1,200,000  acres 


'•'  are  used  for  that  purpose,  of  which  about 
'  S0,000,  or  one-sixteenth,  are  sufficient  to 
"  gfow  the  whole  quantity  from  which  the 
"  spirits  consumed  in  England  are  produced. 
"  The  quantity  of  barley' arid  here  grown  in 
"  Scotland  does  not,  in  alj  probability,  bear 
"  a  much  less  proportion  to  that  consumed 
"  in  a  similar  manner.  There  are  doubt- 
"  less  many  parts  of  the  country  in  which 
"  the  substitution  of  a  different  crop  could 
"  be  attended  with  no  disadvantage,  and 
"  might  eventually  be  attended  with  profit. 
"  In  the  most  cultivated  parts  of  Scotland, 
"  in  which  a  practical  knowledge  of  agricul- 
"  ture  exists  in  as  great  perfection  as  any- 
"  where,  such  a  substitution  has  been  found 


actually  to  answer. It  is  to  be  remark- 
ed, that  although  it  may  be  deemed  dis- 
advantageous to  substitute  any  other 
grain  in  the  room  of  bailey,  yet  that  the 
prices  of  grain  mutually  operate  upon 
each  other,  and  that  a  rise  or  fall  in  the 
price  of  any  one  kind  must  have  a  corre- 
sponding influence  on  the  prices  of  the 
rest ;  and  that  any  alarm  which  might  be 
c'n  iled  by  this  measure  can  only  operate 
prospectively  as  to  next  war's  crop,  from 
an  expectation  tl  til  e  same  suspension 
will  again  be  ft  d  to. Your  com- 
mittee trust,  that  oil  a  full  consideration 
of  the  subject,  all  apprehension  will  be 
done  away  by  the  power  proposed  to  be 
vested  in  the  kii  g  and  council.  They  are 
sensible  that  tluy  should  not  have  fulfilled 
the  defies  imposed  on  them  by  the  house, 
unless  they  proceed  to  consider  every  pos- 
sib  e  mede  of  relief  for  the  proprietors  of 

■  West  India  estates;  and  they  trust  that 
r  they  shall  be  enabled  to  suggest  measures 
'■   so  permanently  beneficial  to  that  body,  as 

ren  ler  it  unnecessary  for  them  again  to 

■  appl}  for  the  interference  of  parliament, 
'  e  en  should  the  present  anomalous  state 
•'  fif  our.  foreign    relations  be  protracted. — 

•  Your  committee  are  persuaded  that  the 
!  permanent  adoption  of  this  measure  would 
'  be  attended  with  great  evils  to  the  agricul- 
'   ture  of  the  country  ;   they  feel  it  incum- 

•  bent  on  them  to  state,  that  nothing  in  the 
'  evidence-before  them  could  induce  a  re- 
'  commendation  to  that  effect;  they  eon- 
c  ceive  that  its  frequent  repetition  wouH.!  be 
'  stiil  more  hurtful  ;  and  nothing  but  the 
•'  strong  case  so  clearly  made  out  by  the 
1  West  India  interest,  coupled  with  theloss 
;<  of  our  trade  with  the  countries  from 
'  vt  he mce  we  derived  a  great  proportion  of 
'  our  foreign  supply,  could  prevail  upon 
:f  them  to  advise  even  this  slight  temporary 
'  interference  (guarded  as  it  is  by  the  pro- 
'  posed    limitations)   with    an    established 
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f  system  of  agriculture. The    peculiar 

"  situation  of  Ireland,  the  great  difficulty  of 
''  collecting  the  revenue  on  spirits  there, 
"  the  great  prevalence  of  illegal  distillation, 
fc  and  the  fear  that  this  measure,  together 
"  wiih  the  popular  preference  for  porn 
f  whiskey,  might  increase  that  trade  to  an 
"  unlimited  amount,  ind  interfere  with  any 
"  regulations  ihat-might  be  adopted  for  its 
"  suppression,  prevent  vour  committee  from 
"  decidedly  recommending  the  extension  of 
"  this  suspension  to  that  country  ;  but  they 
"  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  assert  that 
"  such  regulations  may  not  possibly  be  de- 
"  vised  as  to  render  its  adoption  there  as 
"  practicable  as  in  Great  Britain.  They  are 
"   unwilling  to  express  an    opinion   on   this 

"  part  of  the  question. Your  committee 

"  press  upon  the  consideration  of  the  house 
"  the  severe  loss  that  must  be  felt  by  the 
"  empire  at  large,  and  by  no  part  of  it  more 
"  than  by  the  landed,  interest,  if  some  effi- 
"  cieut  remedy  should  not  save  the  West 
*'  India  colonies  from  the  disasters  that  await 

"  them. When  it  is  recollected  that  this 

"  country  derives  from  them  a  net  revenue 
"  on  sugar  of  ^3 ,000,000  annually,  be- 
"  sides  the  duties  on  the  other  articles  of 
"  their  produce ;  that  they  take  off  manu- 
"  factures  and  produce  of  this  country  £6 
"  the  amount  of  ^O'jOOO.GOO  sterling,  to 
"  which  considerations  must  be  added  the 
ee  shipping  they  employ,  and  the  sailors 
"  bred  in  the  trade  ;  and  that  were  the  re- 
"  striction  taken  off  that  now  impedes  the 
"  export  of  corn  to  the  colonies,  they  would 
"  import  from  ltence,  to  the  great  ady'an- 
"  tage  of  the  British  landholder  and  mer- 
'■'  chant,  a  considerable  proportion  of  what 
"they  now  do  from  foreign  parts;  it  is 
"  hoped  that  the  house  will  think  vour  com-' 
"  mittee  warranted,  under  the  peculiar  cir- 
"  cutis  tehees  of  the  times,  in  lecommend- 
"  ing  the  suspension  of  the  use  of  grain  in 
'■'  the  distilleries  of  G.  Britain',  and  their  re- 
"  striction  to  the  use  of  sugar  for  one  year, 
(<  from  the  1st  of  July;  1KOS,  to  the  1st  of 
"  July,  1800,  accompanied  by  the  aforesaid 
(i  discretionary   power   to    be  vested    in  his 

"  majesty."- Mr.  Coke  complains  of  the 

composition  of  the  committee,  and  says,  that 
thz  country  genifrmen  (I  thought,  for  my 
part,  the  race  had  been  extinct)  were  ex- 
'. eluded  from  it,  though  it  appears  from  the. 
members  present  upon  the  25th  of  March, 
that,  out  of  14  members,  there  were  Sir 
Henry  .Mildmay,  Mr.  Lascelles,  and  Mr. 
Western.  Whether  there  were,  any  more 
great  land-owners  I  do  not  know  ;  for  1 
know  not  the  persons  of  most  of  the  rest  of 
jthe  members   present  5  but,  I  think,  it  is 
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-  q-iite  clear,  from  this  report,  that  the  in- 
fluence of  what  Mr.  Coke  calls  the  landed 
interest  did  sufficiently  prevail.  Would  to 
God  that  as  great  care  were  taken  of  the  ge- 
neral interests  of  the  nation,  in  many  other 
cases  that  I  could  point  out  ! 

IV.  The  Evidence  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Young,  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, as  it  appears  to  have  been  the  grand 
war-horse  of  the  corn  men,  is  worthy  of 
particular  attention,  He  was  examined  by 
the  committee  on  the  '21st,  the  24th,  and 
25th  of  March.  The  minutes  of  the  exa- 
mination are  too  long  to  be  inserted  here  en- 
tire; but,  by  leaving  out  those  parts,  which 
relate  to  the  manner  of  cultivating  land,  to 
the  particular  interests  of  certain  persons  and 
districts,  and  to  other  masters  of  mere  detail, 
we  shall  find  room  for  all  that  has  connec- 
tion with  the  great  points  under  discussion. 

But,  before  I    proceed  to  quote,  I  must 

beg  the  reader  to  bear  in  mind,  that  he  has 
been  addressed  by  Mr.  Young  through  the 
pages  of  some  recent  numbers  of  my  Regis- 
ter. His  letters  will  be  found  in  the  present 
volume,  at  pages  288,  375,  5*38  ;  and  a  few 
words  will  suffice  for  their  history.  I  had, 
in  several  previous  numbers^  contended,  that 
England  was  capable  of  maintaining  herseif 
independent  of  all  foreign  commerce.  Mr. 
Young,  in  his  first  letter,  endeavoured  to 
convince  me  of  the  contrary,  and  referred  to 
his  experience  to  prove,  that,  without  fo- 
reign commerce,  even  our  agriculture  could 
not  flemish.  In  the  same  letter  he  noticed 
an  assertion  of  mine,  that,  in  years  of  the 
greatest  known  scarcity,  we  had  not  import- 
ed more  than  enough  provisions  for  one 
week;  and  he  entered  into  a  very  minute 
account  of  our  imports  of  grain,  with  the 
view  of  convincing  me,  that  we  did,  in  a 
great  measure,  depend  upon  foreign  com- 
merce for  an  adequate  supply  of  food.  In 
his  second  letter  (page  375)  he  took  occasion 
to  point  cut  the  remedy  ;  that  is  to  say,  an 
addition  to  be  made  to  the  food  of  the  coun- 
try by  the  enclosing  of  the  wastelands,  under 
the  operation  of  a  general  enclosure  bill.  In 
answer  to  this  letter,  I  stated  (see  p.  365)  se- 
veral objections  to  a  measure  of  this  sort,  and 
asked,  besides,  what  good  it  would  do,  see- 
ing that  "  the  friends  of  agriculture"  com- 
plained corn  was  already  too  cheap  ?  Mr. 
Young,  at  page  S6S;  made  an  attempt  to  an- 
swer this  question:  how  far  he  succeeded 
the  reader  has  seen  ;  but,  at  any  rare,  he  still 
persisted, '"that  our  prospects  of  future  supply 
were  very  gloomy,  and  that  the  only  effec- 
tual remedy  lay  in  a  measure  of  general  en- 
closure. It  must  be  obvious  ,r-  eve^y  one, 
that  such  a  measure,  if  adopted,  wotsld  be 
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slow  in  its  operation.     My  opinion   is,    that      bl 


at  would  never  luve  the  proposed  effect,  and 
I  need  give  no   other  reasons   than    tho;je 
stated  in  the  article   above  referred   to,  and 
which  Mr.  Young  has   not,    in  my  opinion, 
refuted,   or  shaken    in   the  smallest  degree 
But,  be  this  as  it  may,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
upon  this  point,  that,  to  obtain  an  additional 
supply  of  food   from  lands  now  lying  waste 
must  be  a  work  of  time,  to  say  nothing  about 
the  seed  required  for  them,    and  the  labour 
which  must  be  withdrawn  from  the  lands  al- 
ready enclosed  and  under   cultivation.     Ne- 
vertheless, let  this  be  conceded  too.     Let  the 
supposition    be  adopted,  that    this    seed  and 
this  labour,   so  withdrawn,  would  leave  the 
orl;er  lands  just  as  they  were,  and  even  sup- 
pose, that,  in  the  ensuing  year,  the  new  en- 
closures  would  give  us  an   addition  to  our 
food  ;  let  us   suppose   all  this,   still  the  fact 
is,  that  there  Li  no  such  measure  of  general 
enclosure.     We  are  not,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, to  trouble  ourselves  with  what  might, 
what  may,  or  what  will  be;   but,    we  all 
know,  that  there  is  no  general  enclosure  bill ; 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  that  which  Mr. 
Young  insisted  was  our  only  resource  against 
the  dangers,  nay  the  horrors,  of  a  non-impor- 
tntion  of  food.     Well,  ihen.  who  would  not 
have   expected  to  find  Mr.  Young  among.* 
the  most  strenuous  of  the  advocates  for  an 
importation  of  corn   in  the  form   of  sugar? 
Who  would  not  have  expected  to  hear  him, 
who  was   so  alarmed  at  the  stoppage  of  the 
importation  of  800,000  quarters  of  corn  an- 
fivtdly,  congratulate  me  and  my  readers,  that 
the  ministers  had  found  out  a  way  of  saving 
the  consumption  of  300,000  quarters  annu- 
ally, by  causing  sugar  to  be  used  in  the    dis- 
tilleries?    'f  Ministers,"  says    he  (-p  37/), 
Ci  best  know  where  corn  is   to  be  had  ;   to 
"  me  it  seems  just  as  probable  to  procure  it 
"  from  the  Moon  as  from  Prussia  or  Poland. 
<e  Were  a   short  crop,  or  a  week's   mildew, 
*'  to  arrive,  we  should  see  the   two   houses 
f  called  together;  committees  appointed; 
'•'  examinations,  proceedings,  proclamations 
c<  issued;     harangues   pronounced;   substi- 
Si  tutes   recommended  ;     the  volunteers    in 
"  activity  ;  government  alarmed,  and  Buo 
"  naparte  delighted.*'     Well,  Sir,  the    mi- 
nisters    have    found    corn,    and    that,   too, 
without  going  to  ihc    Moon  ;   and,  are  you 
riot  pleased  at  the  lucky  discovery  ?      Not  at 
all,   it  seems;   and  you    now  dread,  not  "  a 
*?  short  crop   or   a    week's    mildew,"  but  a 
glutted    farkei!    And  still  ;   aye,  still   you 
cry  for  more  corn,  through    the  means  of  a 
general     enclosure      bill  1     This    really    is 
enough  to  addle  one's  brain.     In  Sir  Robert 
Buxton  or  any  of  the  amateurs,  who  assem- 
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to  drink  success  to  agriculture,  snch 
palpable  inconsistency  might  be  turned  off 
with  a  laugh  ;  but  it  is  painful  to  see  a  gen- 
tleman of  great  and  acknowledged  talents, 
and  of  experience,  as  to  such  matters,  sur- 
passing that  of,  perhaps,  any  other  man 
living,  thus  hampered  by  the  influence  of 
a  more  than  sectarian  bigotry  to  one  parti- 
cular pursuit. Let  us  now  proceed  to  the 

extracts  from  the   minutes,  beginning    with 

the  examination   of  the  21st  of  March. 

"'  Q.  W^hat,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the 
"  effects  upon  the  agriculture  of  the  conn- 
"  try  of  the  prohibition  to  use  the  usual 
"  sorts  of  grain  in  the  distilleries  of  (i. 
"  Britain  and  Ireland  ?  A.  I  conceive, 
"  that  the  erfect  would  be  injurious  to  the 
"  agriculture  of  the  kingdom,  exactly  in 
"  proportion  to   the  quantity  removed  from 

"  demand   in    the  market. <?.     Is  that 

"  quantity  so  considerable  as  to'  make  the 
i(  barley  grower  look  to  the  distillery  as  a 
"  source  o(  considerable  influence  on  the 
■'  price  of  the  article  ?  A  Lmdoubtedly, 
"  no  report  could  spread  through  the  kmg- 
"  dom,  relative  to  any  stoppage  iri  the 
"  distillery,  which  would  not  immediately 
'•  sink    the  price  of  barley    in    my    appre- 

"  hensio.n, Q.  You  have  stated,  in  your 

"  ftrct.  answer,  that  the  exclusion  of  grain 
"  from  the  distilleries,  would  be  injurious 
"  to  the  agriculture  of  the  country  :  do 
''  you  mean  that  it  would  be  so  under  the 
"  limitation  of  one  year,  or  do  you  connect 
"  with  that  limitation  a  continued  exclusion 
"  afterwards  ?  A.  The  stoppage  of  the 
"  distillery  for  one  year,  next  October,  I 
,?  conceive,  would  affect  the  quantity  of 
"  barley  sewn  the  following  spring  ;  relative 
"   to  any  after  effect,  it  would  depend  upon 

"   the  circumstances  I'  alluded  to  before. ■ 

"  O.  You  have  stated,  that  the  report  of 
c<  such  exclusion  being  spread  about  the 
"  country,  would  be  injurious  to  the  agri- 
"  culture  of  the  country  ?     A.  Merely    by 

"  sinking  the  price Q.  Has  such  report 

"  circulated  already  ?  A  I  really  do  not 
"  know.  I  have  been  in  town  ever  since 
•'   this    commute  sat,  or   \*'as  expected  to 

"  sit. Q.   Has-the  price  fallen  ?  A.  jVb, 

"  not  that  I  know  of Q.   Is    there  any 

"  reason  to  expect  it  will  immediately  fall  ? 
"  A.  1  stated  the  en  p  to  be  a  short  one,  and 
"  consequently  there  is  little  likelihood  of 
"  the  price  falling  with  a  short  crop,  speak- 
"  ing  only  at  the  present  time,  and  so  late 
"  in    the    season  as  the   month  of  March. 

-There    needs  no  comment   upon  this. 


The  answers  do,  in  fact,  answer  themselves. 
It  is  strange,  though,  that  Mr.  Young,  who 
hold;,  constant  correspondence   with   evevy 
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part  of  the  country,  and  who,  I  believe, 
superintends  the  publishing  -of  a  monthly 
agricultural  report,  should  have  wanted  in- 
formaiion  as  to  this  important  fi*ct,  merely 
because  he  had  been  in  town.  But,  when 
he  was  asked,  il  the  price  was  expected  to 
fall,  he  seems  to  have  been  fully  aware  of 
the  danger  of  being  a  prophet  before  the 
event.  There  was,  last  year,  a  short  crop  of 
barley  then,  it  seems,  and  yet  Mr.  Young, 
in  another  part  of  his  evidence,  says  that 
the  price  of  barley  is  now  too  low.;  and 
then,  again,  he  says  that  he  wants  new 
enclosures,  in  order  that  more  com  might 
be    raised,  to  prepare    us  against  a  day  of 

scarcity  ! The  examination  goes  on  : — 

i — "  Q.  Supposing  the  average  quantity  of 
f  coin  imported  into  this  country  can  be 
"  just!/  COtijputed  at  mor,e  than  800, (XX) 
"  quarters,  what  injury  then,  arises  to  the 
f*  market,  by  a  decrease  in  the  demand  to 
"the  amount  ot  300,000  quarters  used  in 
"  the  distilleries  at  the' time  when  we  con- 
"  ceive  the  importation  is  nearly,  if  not 
"  totally  stopped  ?  A.  fThe  agriculture  of 
"  the  kingdom  haying  been  greatly  depres- 
"  r,ed  by  the  regular  importation  of  800,000 
"  quarters,  it  would  seem  of  all  other  re- 
"  medies  the  m^st  extraordinary,  to  take 
'*  from  the  demand,  such  as  it  is,  that  of 
"  300,000  quarters,  or  any  other  given 
"  quantity.  It  seems  to  be  an  addition  of  one 
<f  evil  to  another." — ; — Here  we  see  Mr. 
Young  alarmed  at  a  new  evil.  A  diminished 
demand,  not  a  diminished  supply,  is  now 
the  spectre  that  haunts  his  imagination. 
Tins  has  been  onscned.  on  before,  btu,  it 
cannot  be  too  often  presented  to  the  reader. 
The  motto  to  my  last  sheet  (in  which  I 
omitted  to  put  the  name  of  Mr.  Young) 
was,  as  will  be  seen,  extracted  from  one  of 
his  letters.  His  letters  all  tended  to  one 
point,  namely,  that  of  causing  it  to  be  be- 
lieved, that  England,  as  her  agriculture 
now  stands,  is,  upon  an  average  of  years, 
unable  fo  prOyidefoi  her  own  subsistence. 
Is  it  not  monstrous'  then,  to  bear  him  now 
declare,  that  the  introduction  of  300,000 
quarters  of  corn,  in  the  shape  of  sugar,  is 
an  evil?  But,  we  are  now  going  to  hear 
him  say,  that  the  country  «in  provide  for 
its  wants,  not  only 'without  any  importation 
in  any  shape,  but  without  any  new  enclo- 
sures.  "   Q.    Do  you,  suppose,  that  the 

"  evil  of  the  decrease  of  the  demand  of 
"  300,000  quarters,  can  be  equal  to  the 
"  evil   of  the  import  of  800,000  quarters  ? 

"■  A    Certainly  not Q.  Do  you  suppose 

"  that  all  the  land  in  cultivation  throughout 
"  England,  would  be  able  to  supply  that 
"  quantity  ?     A.  CERTAINLY,  without 
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"  the  hesitation  of  a  moment.— ™-Q.  With* 
"  out  breaking. up  pasture  ?  A.  It  would  be  a 
"  very  great  benefit  to  break  up  pasture. 
"  A  great  deal  of  bad  pasture  remains  so, 
"  for  want  of  encouragement  to  plough 
"  it,  and  if  that,  enormous  import  was 
"  cut     off,    all    such    bad    pastures    would 

"  immediately  be  under  the  plough. Q. 

"  What  would  be  the  consequence  of  it  to 
fc  the  grazing  of  the  country  ?  A.  The 
''  grazing  ot  the  country  does  not  depend 
"  upon  bad  pastures,  but  upon  good,  and 
"  landlords  would  certainly  take  care    that 

*'  good    grass   should    be    supplied. Q, 

"  Would  not  the  diminution  of  the  quanti- 
"  ty  of  pasture  land,  raise  the  price  of  but- 
"  cher's  meat,  butter,  and  cheese  ?  A.  It 
"  would  lessen  the  price  ;  for  there  can  be 
"  no  question  at  all,  but  that  the  clover  and 
"  turnips  upon  such  pastures,  so  broken  up, 
"  would  produce  much  more  ot  those  ar- 
"  ticles,  than  the  whole  pasture  did  before. 

'* Q.  Would  this  expedient  avail  much, 

"  supposing  the  foreign  supply  of  G.  Bri- 
"  tain  suddenly  cut  off'?  A.  If  such  change 
"  occurred  in  the  month  of  June,  it  cer- 
"  tainly  Could  have  no  effect   till  the  season 

"  of  putting  crops  in  return  again. Q« 

"  You  have  stated,  that  a  great  deal  of  pas- 
"  ture  remains  unploughed,  because  it  is 
"  not  worth  while  to  plough  it :  could  it  be 
'<  profitably  brought  into  a  course  of  corn 
"  crops  unless  there  were  a  considerable  in- 
"  crease  in  the  price  of  corn?  A.  Un° 
"  doubtedly  not,  or  the  expectation  ofabet- 

"  ter  price." Now,   he  hist  states,  that 

our  average  importation  has  been  800,0Q0 
quarters  of  corn  j  this  quantity,  together 
with  what  we  grew,  he  says  was  necessary 
to  us,  and  he  adds  that  he  knows  not  where 
the  ministers  are  to  find  it.  But,  say  the 
committee,  do  you  suppose,  that  our  lands 
already  enclosed  and  under  cultivation,  would 
be  able  to  supply  the  quantity  of  corn  which 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  import  ?  ('Ccr- 
"  tainly,"  says  he,  "  without  the  hesita- 
*'  tion  of  a  moment."  It  follows,  then,  I 
think,  that  Mr.  Spence  and  I  were  right, 
when  we  asserted  (what  Mr.  Young  contra- 
dicted) that  we  could  exist  independent  of 
commerce,  and  that  there  was  no  necessity 
for  that  general  enclosure  bill,  which  he  re- 
presented as  the  only  preventive  of  the  hor- 
rors of  starvation.  "  Aye,"  will  he  say, 
"  but  not  too  fast.  I  say  the  lands  in  culti- 
'"  vation  are  able  to  supply  us,-  but,  I  mean 
«c  Under  another  mode  of  cultivation  than 
<(  the.  present."  Why,  so  I  said,  Mr. 
Young,  when  I  objected  to  the  project  of  a 
general  enclosure  bill  ;  and  you,  at  the  close 
ef  a  passage,  in  which  you  give  your  reasons 
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for  believing  {hat  little  or  no  improvement 
in  the  cultivation  of  lands  already  enclosed 
can  be  expected,  thus  emphatically  observe, 
that,  "  .speaking  generally,  land,  already 
■  "  occupied,  is  no  more  at  our  disposition 
"  than  land  in  the  Maori:'  (See  page  57.4). 
Well,  dies,  Sir,  the  land  already  enclosed 
i  not,  according  to  your  statement  made  to 
ir ■■-•  and  my  readers,  "  able  to  supply  "  the 
800.000  quarters,  heretofore  supplied  from 
abroad;  and,  what  you  say  afterwards  about 
the  breaking  up  of  pasture  will  avail  you 
noug  ti  removing  the  inconsistency,  unless 
you  can  show  us,  that  you  have  now  dis- 
covered a  w*y  of  putting  at  our  disposition 

'  lands  in  the  Moon." On   the  latter 

part  of  this  extract,  J  only  beg  the  reader  to 
observe,  that  the  breaking  up  of  pasture  is 
to  render  corn,  butcher's  meat,  butter,  and 
clieese,  more  abundant,  and  to  lessen  the 
price  of  them,  and  the  farmer  is  to  be 
induced  to  break  up  pastures,  by  an 
increase,  or  expected  increase  in  pi  ices. 
Respect  for  Mr.  Young's  talents  and 
seal  restrains  me  ;  but,  really,  this  isslmost 

too   much   to  hear.  The  Examination 

of  the  24th  of  March,  which  led  to 
the  question  of  enclosures  was  as  follows; 
ic  —  Q.  Do1  you  apprehend  under  the  pre- 
"  sent  circumstances  of  ihe  face  of  Europe, 
'■'  there  is  any  very  alarming  danger  of 'a 
ri  redundancy  of     gram     [n    the  market  ? 

A.  I  do  not  concave  that  at  present,  there 
.*'•'  is  any  appearance  of  it.— — Q.  Do  you 
"  not  apprehend  there  is  a    possibility  of  a 

great  distress  from  the  non-importation 
".  of  oats  )  A.  There  certainly  may  be  a 
"  great  probability  of  some  distress  for 
"  want  of  various  sorts  of  corn  for  a  time, 

but  I  conceive,  that  supposi-g  impor- 
'''  tation  was,  from  the*  state  of  Europe, 
::  cut  off,  that    the  evil    would  speedily  be 

corrected,  by  such  an  encourrgement 
"  to   the   agriculture  of    the   kingdom,   as 

/•'  would  scon   produce   a  redundancy. 

'•'  Q.  Must  not  that  last  as  long  as  the  ports 
*r.of  Europe  continue  shut  against  us,  nr 
*f  till  there   are  some   threat  improvements. 

"  in  agriculture  ?  A.  Certainly. Q.  Do 

"  you  connive,  that  any  immediate,  .  or 
[ .'  temporary    inconvenience   would   follow 

from  a     diminution     of      the     quantity 

brought  to  market  in  the  ensuing  year, 
"  to  the  amount  of  about  1 ,000  000  of 
"quarters?  A.  Such  an  inconvenience 
".  certainly  might  happen  without  a  doubt. 

i"  Q   What  is  the  nature    of    that   in- 

"  convenience  :    A.   It   would   greatly    de- 

."'.  pend  upon  what  the  ensuing  crop  should 

'  prove.        Ih-   iiic/v'.yenience  would   be 

'"  very  serious  indeed  if   we  had  a  failure 
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"  j^the  crop.-- -§,  Do   you    think   that 

ir    the  consumption    of    grain   were  to 
continue  as". at  present,    and   the  import 

'  every    v t    of   the   world,    Ireland 

pted,  were  to  cease  for  the   next    12 
or  18    months,  that   the   price    of    grain 
'■   would  rise  within    that   period    to    a-  de- 
cree   that    would     be  distressing    to    the 
"  population   Of    these   kingdoms  ?  A   Un- 
".doubtedly  the  price  might   rise   to  such 
a  degree,   but  it  still  would  be  depende  it, 
'  iti  a  great  measure,  on  what  the  ci 

"  of    course.- Q.   I    am   tall  - 

"  average  crop  !   A.   Inconvenie 
'  result  even   if  we  had  an   average 
''   because,  if  we  look  back  for    the 

years,  we  have  had    a    very  eonside 
"  importation,     and    yet    the    crops 

"   {•ecu  not  far    from  average   crops." 

Here  he  is  got  completely  into  the  subjunc- 
tive mood.  He  does  not  conceive,  that  at 
present,  there  is  any  a! aiming  danger  from 
a  redundancy  of  corn  ;  he  thinks  there  may 
be  a  great  probability  of  some  distress  from 
the  stoppage  of  the  tureigu  corn-ports,  but 
is  confident  the  evil  would  speedily  be  cor- 
rected by  such  encouragement  to  the  agricul- 
ture of  these  kingdoms  as  would  produce  a 
redundancy.  And  this,  reader,  was  the 
gentleman  who  so  frightened  you,  and,  al- 
most frightened  me,  with  his  anticipation  of 
"  a  short  crop  or  a  week's  mildew  !"  Nay, 
he  said  (see  p.  .'572)  "  Prevent  the  want  of 
'  importation  before  we  hear  one  word  of 
"  calamity/  of  producing  too  much  corn." 
He  would  not  hear  one  word;  no,  ret  one 
word  of  this,  until  we  had  so  improved  our 
.agriculture,  as  to  prevent  the  want  of  im- 
portation. Have  we  so  improved  it,  Sir? 
Why,  then,  do  you  talk  of  injury  to  agri- 
culture from  the  want  of  demand  r  You  had 
recommended  a  general  enclosure  bill  : 
"  what  for  ?"  said  I,  "  to  get  more  corn  ?" 
"  That,  according  to  the  complaints  of  the 
"  country  gentlemen,  (for,  the  sentiment 
"  never  was  mine,  observe)  would  be  an 
"  evil,  as,  they  say  that  corn  is  now  too 
"  cheap."  To  this  your  answer,  just  quo- 
ted, was  given  ;  to  this  you  answered, 
"  prevent  the  want  of  importation  -before 
"  we  hear  one  word  of  the  calamity  of  pro- 
"  ducing  too  much  corn."  So  say  I  ;  but, 
you,  it  seems,  are,  now,  not  only  hearing, 
but  saying,  a  good  many  words  about  the 
"  calamity  of  producing,  too  much  corn," 
before  any  thing  has  been  done  to  prevent  the 

want   of  importation. To   proceed:     he 

admits,  that  a  temporary  inconvenience 
might  happen,  if  the  demand'  of  next  year 
should  exceed  the  supply  to  the  amount  of 
about  .one  million  of  quarters ;  aad  that,  if 
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the  corn-ports  were  to  continue   shut  for  12  I 
or  IS  months  longer,  the  price  might  rise  to    | 
a  distressing,  degree,  but  that  much  'would^ ! 
depend   upon    the   ciopj    hay,    he   is  candid 
enough  to  admit,  that,    if  the  crop    were  an 
average  one,  inconvenience  might  ar'yse',  and 
well    he    might   make  this  admission,  atter 
having,  with  all  his  great  powers  of  state- 
ment, imprinted  upon   our  minds  the  fact, 
that,    upon  an  average  of  many  years,    we 
imported ,800,000  quarters!  But,  is  it  not 
charming  to  see  how  calm,  how  composed, 
how  serene,  Mr.  Young  is  become  upon  the 
score  of  a  probable  want  of  corn  ?  I  congra- 


"  sue. — Q.  Do  you  consider  that  the  present 
"  state  of  the  country,  and  doubtful  reliance 
"  that  is  to  be  put  is  foreign  markets,  calls 
"  for  a  prompt  adoption  of  the"  remedy 
"  against  scarcity  which  you  have  proposed, 
"  viz.  the  encouragement  of  potatoes,  and 
"  the  cultivation  of  the  waste  lands  ?  A.  I 
"  certainly  do,  and  I  think  that  every  hour 

"  that  is  lost,  is   much  to  be  regretted. -^ 

"  Q.  You  have,  stated,  that  the  exclusion  of 
"  grain  from  the  distillery,  would  injure 
"  agriculture  by  lowering  the  price  of  grain. 
"  Do  you  mean,  that  this  effect  would  be 
produced,  by  the  additional  quantity  that 


tulate   him    upon    the  change,    which  will  j    "  would   be  thus   thrown    on  the  market? 


also,  -I  hope,  help  to  keep  the  in  counte- 
nance'; for,  one  of  my  correspondents  treat- 
ed me  almost  a-;  an  unfeeling  ruffian,  because 
I  seemed  to  write  upon  the  subject  in  cold 
blood.  He  told  me  every,  body  else  was 
alarmed,  and  he  particularly  cited  Mr.  Ar- 
thur Young,  from  whose  authority,  he  said, 

there  was   no  appeal. We  now  come  to 

the  grand  point  respecting  the  effect,  which 
a  general  enclosure  would  have  upon  the 
market,  and  the  difference  between  that 
effect  and  the.  effect  of  the  substitution  of 
sugar  for  corn,  in  the  distilleries.  The 
committee  seem  Ifer'e  to  have  made  their  last 
grasp  at  the  eel  ,  ant!,  f  think,  the  reader  will 
agree  with  me,  that,  whhthe  help  of  my  little 
sharp-pointed  holders,  the  y  fail  ly  i  au  jhl  him. 
"  — Q  Does  a  letter  on  the  produce  and 
"  consumption  of  this  country  signed 
"  "  Arthur  Young/'  and  published  in 
"  (Josbet't's  Register  of  the  5th  of  March, 
■'  contain  your  sentiments  on  that  subject  ? 
"  A.  It  does.- — Q.  I  there  read,  "  that 
"  '■'  there  is  a  degree  of  precariousness  in 
"  "  the  national  resources  that  ought  to 
"  "  make  a  deep  impression  on  the  minds  of 
"  "  those  in  whose  hands  the  safety  of  the 
"  "  kingdom  is  placed,  to  find  that  our  con 
r<  "  sumption  of  wheat  in  a  year  of  mo- 
"  "  derate  plenty  exceeds  the  produce  by 
"  "more' than  e£1 ,000,000,  accompanied 
'•  "  as  it  is  by  a  population  admitted  on  all 
":'r  hands  to  be  increasing,  must,  surely, 
■'  be  admitted  as  a  just  cause  of  apprchen 
'  "  sion.  Were  the  countries  which  have 
"  "  usually  supplied  us  in  a  state  of  inde- 
"  "  pendence  and  security,  the  prospect 
•  c<  "would  be  far  more  pleasing,  but  when 
"  we  cast  an  anxious  eye  to  the  ports  of 
"  the  Baltic,  the  view  becomes  dreary  in- 

•'  "  deed/'- Was  that  case  written  under 

"  apprehensions  of  an  over  loaded  market, 
"  or  of  a  famished  population  ?  A.  A  fa- 
''  wished  population  is  a  very  strong  term, 
''  but  certainly  it  was  written  under  ap- 
**  prehensions  that  a  severe  scarcity  might  en- 


A.  Not  by  the  additional  quantity  thrown 
"  on  the  marker,  but  by  the  demand  for 
"  th.e  quantity  alreadydn  market  being  tri'h- 

"  drawn. Q.  Do   you   mean,    that  the 

"  proportion  of  demand  would  thereby  be- 
"  come  less  than  the  proportion  of  supply  ? 
'•'  A.  Certainly,  as  far  as  the  quantity 
"  amounts  to  that  is  consumed  by  the  dis- 
"  tillery.— .—  Q.  Would  not  the  same  effect 
"  upon  this  proportion  be  occasioned,  if, 
"  (the  consumption  remaining  the  same)  an 
"  additional  supply  of  equal  amount  ivere  to 
"  be  brought  into  the  market?  A.  Certain- 
"  ly,  I  conceive  it  would.--- — Q.  In  what 
"  respect,  then,  will  the  effect  on  the  mar- 
"  ket,  which  is  produced  by  saving  the 
"  consumption  of  a  given  quantity  ot  corn, 
"  differ  from  that  which  is  pioduced  by  in- 
"  troducing  into  the  market  an  equal  quan- 
"  tity  in  addition  to  the  former  supply  by 
"  cultivating  the  waste  lands  ?  A-  The  cul- 
"  ture  of  the  waste  lands  would  not  have  a 
"  greet  effect  on  the  immediate  production 
"  of  BARLEY.  The  great  effect  would 
"  be,  on  the  potatoes,  and  en  the  food  of 
"  cattle  and  on  the  production  of  other 
"  grain,  but  probably  least  of  all  <m  barley. 
"  If  the  culture  was  principally  to  increase 
"  the  production  of  barley,  it  would  ope- 
"  rate  exactly  in  the  manner  the  linn.  mem~ 
''  her  alludes  to,  saving  the  consumption  of 
"  the  people  employed  on  such  cultivation. 
"  — ■ — Q.  Would  the  consumption  of  grain 
"  by  the  people  of  England  be  immediate- 
"  ly    extended    by    the   cultivation   of;  "the 

"  waste   lands  ?     A.     Certainly'  not."-1- 

Now,    observe,  the  consumption,-    he 

says,  of  the  people  of  England  would  not 
be  extended  by  the  cultivation  of  the  wiste 
lands.  He  had  told  me  this  before,  and 
he  saw  the  Register  in  the  examiner's  hand. 
Well;  1st  he  says,  the  mouths' would  not 
be  increased  by  the  cultivation  of  "the  waste 
lands;  2d,  that  the  quantify  of  corn  pro- 
duced would,  by  that  cultivation,  be  in- 
creased 3    3d,  that  the   demand  would  ba 
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diminished,  snd  the  pi  ice  reduced  of 
oomne,  by  the  exclusion  of  corn  from  the 
distilleries  ;  4lh,  that  the  same  effect 
would  be  produced  if  an  additional  sup- 
ply of  corn  were  brought  into  the  market. 
These  four  propositions  Mr.  Young  1ms 
here,  in  his  answers,  clearly  and  undeni- 
ably stated  or  assented  to  ;  and,  these 
propositions  admitted,  it  inevitably  follows, 
:that,  if  to  introduce  sugar  into  tiie  distil- 
leries be  injurious  to  agriculture  and  the 
landed  interest,  and  tends  to  rob  the  nation 
of  a  granary  in  times  of  dearth,  so  is  the 
enclosure  of  waste  lands  injurious,  to  agri- 
culture and  the  landed  interest,  and  tends 
to  rob  the  nation  of  a  granary   in    times  uf 


Mi 


founsc  en- 


dearth.  And, 
deavcar  to  escape  from  this  inference  ; 
from  thys  logical  eel-holder  ?  He  is  asked, 
t;  in   what  respect,    then,    does  the  effect 


difer 
sugar 

What 
Why, 
would 


**  of  the  culture  of  waste  lands 
"  from  that  of  the  introduction  of 
"  to  supply  the  place  of  corn  "J  " 
is  his  answer  to  tins  question  ? 
that  "  the  culture  of  waste  lands 
*'  notbave  a  great  effect  in  the  immediate 
"  introduction  of  BARLEY."  Of  barley, 
Sir  !  Why,  we  were  not  talking  of  bar- 
Icy  alone  ;  nor  were  you  talking  of  barley 
alone,  when  you  were  describing  the  pro- 
babla  hoi  rid  effects  cf  a  scarcity,  and 
fealling  upon  us  tocultivate  the  waste  lands, 
in  order  to  prevent  those  effects-  Eur,  to 
leave  no  room  lor  cavil,  to  do  Away  all 
pretence  for  continuing  the  dispute  upon 
this  point,  either  you  were,  in  your  let 
ters  to  me,  talking  of  barley  alone,  or  you 
•were  not.  It  you  were  not,  then  the  above 
inference  remains  indisputable  ;  and,  if  you 
were  talking  of  barley  alone,  then  we 
want  no  inference  at  all,  for  we  have 
your  own  express  acknowledgement,  in  your 
list  answer  but  one,  in  these  words:  "  it' 
"  the  culture  cf  the  waste  lards  was  priuci- 
"  pally  to  increase  the  production  of  larley, 
"  it  would  operate  exactly  in  the  manner 
*'  the  honourable  gentleman  alludes  to  ;" 
that  is  to  say,  it  would  produce  the  same 
effect  as  the  introduction  of  sugar  into  the 
distilleries  ;  and,  that  is  to  say,  according 
to  your  present  opinion,  the  culture  cf  the 
•waste  lands  would  be  injurious  to  agricul- 
ture and  the  landed  interest,  and  would  tend 
to  rob  the  nation  of  a  granary  in  times  of 
dearth  ;  whish  opinion  is  directly  opposed, 
to  all  that,  upon  this  matter,  you  have 
heretofore  given  as  the  result  of  your  ma- 
turest  thoughts,  and  have  endeavoured  to 
inculcate  in  the  minds  of  all  descriptions   ot 

persons. 1  have  now  to  beg  the  reader's 

pardon  for  having   so   long  trespassed  upon 
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his  patience ;  but,  the  subject  appeared  to 
me  to  be  of  extreme  importance  to  the  na- 
tion at  large  :  and,  as  Mr.  Young  is  evi- 
dently the  oracle  of  the  country  gentlemen, 
and  of  ail  the  patrons  of  high  prices  of  corn, 
it  seemed  to  me  necessary  to  show,  that,  ei- 
the<  he  is  a  gentleman  of  very  unsettled  opi- 
nions, or  is  carried  away  by  a  misguided  zeal 
for  the  interest  of  that  particular  class  of  the 
community  amongst  whom  he  has  had  the 
gieatest  intercourse,  and  with  whom  he  has 
long  been  an  object  of  admiration  a-ad  res- 
pect.  -As  to  the  measure  proposed,  there, 

surely,  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  its  receiving  the 
sanction  of  parliament.  Petitioners  indeed  ! 
Petitioners  for  s  high  price  of  corn  !  The 
freeholders  of  Rosshire  have,  it  seems,  peti- 
tioned for  high  prices,  while  if  is  in  evidence,, 
that  an  alarming  scarcity  exists  in  that  coun- 
ty ;  and  which  state  of  things  is  not  confined, 
to  liosshjre  alone;  yet,  are  the  other  coun- 
ties of  Scotland  also  petitioners  against  sugar, 
thanks  to  the  instigation  ot  those  who  would 
starve  the  people,  if  they  could  thereby  fill 
their  own  pockets.  But,  is  the  sober  and 
sensible  part  cf  the  kingdom  to  sit  quietly, 
and  suffer,  as  a  correspondent  asks,  a  ques- 
tion of  this  extreme  magnitude  to  be  decided 


by  th 


mided  avarice?   If  so, 


we  deserve,  not  only  to  bejlozged;  but  fa- 
mine ought  to  complete  what  the  lash  has 
begun. 

Lot  ley,  May  6. 


A  LETTER  FROM  THE  HON.  TIMOTHY  TICK- 
ERING,  A  SENATOR  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  MASSACHU- 
SETS,  AND  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  I'KCER 
GEN.  WASHINGTON,  EXHIBITING  TO  HIS 
CONSTITUENTS  A  VIEW  OF  THE  IMMI- 
NENT DANGER  OI'AN  UNSECEESAiiY  AND 
RUINOUS  WAR  WITH  GRLAT  BRITAIN: 
ADDRESSED  TO  HIS  EXCELLENCY  JAMES 
SULLIVAN,        GOVEUNOR        OF      THE       SAID 

state — Dated  City  rf  Washington,  teb. 

\6,  1808. 
Sir; In  the  even  current  of  ordina- 
ry times,  an  address  from  a  senator  in  con- 
gress to  his  constituents  might  be  dispensed 
with.  In  such  times,  the  proceedings  of 
the  executive  and  legislature  of  the  United 
States,  exhibited  in  their  public  acts,  might 
be  sufficient.  But  the  present  singular  con- 
dition of  our  country,  when  its  most  interest- 
ing concerns,  wrapt  up  in  mystery,  excite 
universal  alarm,  requires  me  to  be  no  longer 
silent.  Perhaps  I  am  liable  to  censure,  at 
Mich  a  crisis,  for  not  sooner  presenting,  to 
you  and  them,  such  a  view  of  our  national 
affairs  as  my  official  situation  has  placed  in 
my  power.     I  now  address  it  to  you,  Sir*  as 
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the  proper  organ  of  communication  to  the 
legislature. — The  attainment  of  truth  is  ever 
desirable ;  and  I  cannot  permit  myself  to 
doubt  that  the  statement  I  now  make  musk 
be  acceptable  to  all  who  have  an  agency  in 
directing  the  affairs,  and  who  are  guardians 
©f  the  interests  of  our  commonwealth,  which 
so  materially  depend  on  the  measures  of  the 
government  of  the  nation.  At  the  same 
time,  I  am  aware  of  the  jealousy,  with  which,' 
in  these  unhappy  days  of  party  dissensions, 
my  communications  may, .  by  some  of  my 
constituents,  be  received.  Of  this  I  will  not 
complain  :  while  I  earnestly  wish  the  same 
jealousy  to  lie  extended  towards  all  public 
men.  Yet  I  may  claim  some  share  of  at- 
tention and  credit — that  share  which  is  due 
to  the  man  who  defies  the  world  to  point,  in 
the  whole  course  of  a  long  and  public  life,  at 
one  instance  of  deception,  at  a  single  depar- 
ture from   truth. The  embargo  demands 

the  first  notice.  For  perhaps  no  act  of  the 
national  government  has  ever  produced  so 
much  solicitude,  or  spread  such  universal  I 
alarm  Because  all  naturally  conclude,  that  | 
a  measure  pregnant  with  incalculable  mis- 
chief to  all  classes  of  our  fellow-citizens, 
■would  not  have  been  proposed  by  the  presi- 
dent, and  adopted  by  congress,  but  for  causes 
deeply  affecting  the  interests  and  safety  of 
the  nation.  It  must  have  been  under  the 
^fl"™^  **£  this  opinion  that  the  legislative 
bodies  of  some  states  have  exjrresseq  then 
approbation  of  the  embargo,  either  explicitly 
or  by  implication.— The  following  were  all 
the  papers  laid  by  the  president  before  con- 
gress, as  lbs  grounds  of  the  embargo. — -— 1. 
The  proclamation  of  the  king  of  G.  Britain 
requiring  the  return  of  his  subjects,  the  sea- 
men especially,  from  foreign  countries,  to 
aid,  in  this  hour  of  peculiar  danger,  in  the 
defence  of  their  own.  But  it  being  an. ac- 
knowledged principle  that  every  nation  has  a 
•right  to  the  service  of  its  subjects  in  time  of 
*ar,  that  proclamation  could  not  furnish  the 

slightest  ground  for  an  embargo. 2.  The 

extract  of  a  letter  from  the  grand  judge 
Regnier  to  the  French  attorney  general  for 
the  council  of  prizes.  This  contained  a  par- 
tial interpretation  of  the  imperial  blockading 
decree  of  Nov.  21,  iSGG  This  decree,  in- 
deed, and  its  interpretation,  present  flagrant 
Violations  of  cur  neutral  rights,  and  of  the 
existing  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  France  j  but  still,  the  execution  of  that 
decree  could  not  (from  the  small  number  of 
French  cruisers)  extensively  interrupt  our 
trade.  These  two  papers  were  public. — 3. 
The  letter  from  our  minister,  Mr.  Arm- 
strong, to  Mr.  Champagny,  the  French  mi- 
nister of  foreign  affairs  ;  a»d«-*4.  Mr,  Cba:#- 
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pngny's  answer.     Both  these  onght,  in  form 
or  substance,  also  to  have  been  made  public. 
The  latter  would  have  furnished  to  our  na- 
tion some  idea  of  the  views  and  expectation* 
of  Fiance.     But    both  were  withdrawn   by 
the  president,   to   be  deposited  among  oil. er 
executive   secrets:  while    neither  presented 
any  new  ground  to  justify  an  embargo  —  in 
the   senate,    these  papers  were  referred  to  a 
committee.     The  committee  quickly  report- 
ed a  bill  for  laying  an  embargo,  agiceabh  to 
the  president  s  proposal      This  was  read  a 
1st,  a  2d,  and  a  3d  time,  and  passed^  and 
all  in  the  short  compass  of  about  4  hours  1   A 
little  time  was  repeatedly  asked,   to  obtain 
further  information,   and  to  consider  a  mea- 
sure of  such  moment,  of  such  universal  con- 
cern :   but  these  requests  were  denied.     We 
were  hurried  into  the  passage  of  the  bill,   as 
if  there  was  danger  of  its  being  rejected,  if 
we  were  allowed  time  to  obtain  further  in-* 
formation,    and    deliberately  consider    the 
subject.     For  to  that  time  our  vessels  were 
freely  sailing  on   foreign  voyages ;  and  in  a 
national  point  of  view,  the  departure  of  half 
a  dozen  or  a  dozen  more,  while  we  were  in- 
quiring  into   the  necessity  or  expediency  of 
the  embargo,  was  of  little  moment.     Or  if 
the  danger  to  our  vessels,  seamen,  and  mer- 
chandize, had  been  so  extreme  as  not  fo  ad- 
mit of  one   day's  delay,  ought  not  that  ex- 
treme danger  to  hr.ve  been  exhibited  to  con- 
gress ?  The  constitution  v-hi.  i    requires  the 
president.  "  to  give  to  congress   in  lor  ma  lion 
of  the  state   of  the  union,"  certainly  meant 
not  partial,  but  complete  information  on  the 
subject  of  a   communication,  so  far  as  ire 
possessed  it.     And  when  it  enjoins  him  "  to 
recommend  to  their  consideration  such  mea- 
sures  as   he  should  judge  necessary  and  ex- 
pedient," it  as  certainly  intended  that  thoie 
recommendations  should  be  bottomed  on  in- 
formation communicated,  not  on  facts  with- 
held, aRd  locked  up  in  the  executive  cabinet. 
Had  the  public  safety  been   at  stake,  or  any 
great   public   good   been    presented    to    o;,r 
view,  but  which  would  be  lost  by  a  moment's 
delay,  there  would  have  been  some  apology 
for  dispatch,  though  none  for  acting  without 
due  information.     In  truth,  the  measure  ap- 
peared to  me  then,  as  it  still  does,   and  as  it 
appears   to   the  public,  without  a  sufficient 
motive,  without  a  legitimate  object.     Hence 
the  general   inquiry  —  "  For  what  is  the  em- 
bargo  laid?"  And  I  challenge  any  man.  not 
in    the  secret    of  the  executive,    to  tell.     I 
know,  Sir,  that  the  president  said  the  papers 
above-mentioned  "    shewed    that  great  and 
increasing   dangers  threatened   our    vessels, 
our  seamen,   and  our  merchandize:"  but  I 
also  know  that  they  exhibited  no  new  das- 
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gers*3  none  of  which  our  merchant's  and 
seamen  had  not  been  well  apprized.  The 
British  proclamation  had  many  days  before 
been  published  in  the  newspapers  [the  Copy 
laid  before  us  by  the  president  had  been  cut 
out  of  a  newspaper]  ;  and  so  had  the  sub- 
stance, if  not  the  words  of  Reghier's  letter*. 
Yet'  they  had  excited  little  concern  among 
merchants  and  seamen,  the' preservation  of 
whose  persons  and  property  was  the  profess- 
ed object  of  the  president's  recommendation 
of  an  embargo.  The  merchants  and  seamen 
could  accurately  estimate  the  dangers  of  con- 
tinuing their  commercial  operations;  of 
which  dangers,  indeed,  the  actual  premiums 
of  insurance  were  a  satisfactory  guage.  Those 
premiums  had  very  little  increased  ;  by  the 
British  proclamation  not  a  cent :  and  by  the 
French  decree  so  little  as  not  to  stop  com- 
mercial enterprizes.  The  great  number  of 
vess  >ading  or  loaded,  and  prepared  for 
sea ;  iae  exertions  everywhere  made,  on 
the  first  rumour  of  tiie  embargo,  to  dispatch 
them,  demonstrate  the  president's  dangers  to 
be  imaginary,  to  have  been  assumed.  Or  if 
great  and  real  dangers,  unknown  to  com- 
mercial men,  were  impending,  or  sure  to 
fell,  how  desirable  was  it  to  have  had  them 
officially  declared  and  published.  This 
would  have  produced  a  voluntary  embargo, 
and  prevented  every  complaint.  Besides, 
the  dangers  clearly  denned  and  understood, 
the  public  mind  could  not  have  been  dis- 
quieted with  imaginary  fears,  the  more  "tor- 
menting, because  uncertain. — It  is  true  that 
considerable  numbers  of  vessels  were  col- 
lected in  our  ports,  and  many  held  in  sus- 
pense ;  not,  however,  from  any  new  dan- 
gers which  appeared,  but  from  the  myste- 
rious conduct  of  our  affairs  after  the  attack 
on  the  Chesapeake,  and  from  the  painful  ap- 
prehensions that  the  course  the  president 
was  pursuing  would  terminate  in  war.  Trie 
National  Intelligencer,  usually  considered  as 
the  executive  newspaper,  gave  the  alarm,  and 
it  was  echoed  through  the  U.  States.  War, 
probable  or  inevitable  war,  was  the  constant 
theme  of  the  newspapers,  and  of  the  conver- 
sations, as  was  reported,  of  persons  supposed 
to  be  informed  of  executive  designs.  Yet 
amid  this  din  of  war,  no  adequate  prepara- 
tions were  seen  making  to  meet  it.  The  or- 
der to  detach  a  hundred  thousand  militia  to 
fight,  the  British  navy'  (for  there  was  no  ap- 
pearance of  an  enemy  in  any  other  shape) 
was  so  completely  absurd,  as  to  excite,  with 
men  of  common  sense,  no  other  emotion 
than  "ridicule.  Not  the  shadow  of  a  reason 
that  could  operate  en  the  mind  of  a  man  of 
common  understanding  can  be  offered  in  its 
justiheatiou.    The  refusal  of  the  British-offi- 


cer to  recekethe  frigate  Chesapeake  as  a 
prize,  when  tendered  by  her  commander,  is 
a  demonstration  that  the  attack  upon  her  was 
exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  taking  their  de- 
serters, and  not  intended  a-  the  commence- 
ment of  a  war  between  the  two  nations.  The 
president  knew  that  the  British  had  no  in- 
vading army  to  land  on  our  shores  ;  and  the 
detached  militia  would  be  useless,  except 
against  land  forces.  Why  then  was  this  or- 
der for  the  militia  given  ?  The  nature  of  the 
case,  and  t he  actual  state  of  things,  autho- 
rize the  inference,  that  its  immediate,  if  not 
its  only  object,  was  to  increase  the  public, 
alarm,  to  aggravate  the  public  resentment 
against  G.  Britain,  to  excite  a  war  pulse  : 
and  in  the  height  of  this  artificial  fever  of 
the  public  mind,  which  was  to  be  made- 
known  in  G.  Britain,  to  renew  the  demand* 
on  her  government,  in  the  poor  expectation 
of  extorting,  in  that  state  of  things,  conces- 
sions of  points  which  she  had  always  consi- 
dered as  her  rights,  and  which  at  all  times, 
and  under  all  circumstances,  she  had  uni- 
formly refused  to  relinquish.  The  result  of 
the  subsequent  negotiation  at  London  has 
shown  how  utterly  unfounded  was  the  pre- 
sident's expectation,  how  perfectly  useless  ail 
this  bluster  of  w,  r.  While  no  we:'-  nformed 
man  doubted  that  the  British  government 
would  make  suitable  reparation  for  the  at- 
tack on  the  Chesapeake,  Tb^  pi-o<.;a<>nt 
if,  in  his  proclamation,  had  placed  the 
affair  on  that  footing.  "  A  rupture  between 
the  two  nations,"  sai  1  he,  u  is  equally  op- 
posed to  the  interest  of  both,  as  it' is  to  as- 
surances of  the  most  friendly  dispositions  on 
the  part  of"  the  British  government,  in  the 
'  '  of  which  this  <  itrag*  was  committed. 
In  this  light  the  subject  cannot  but  present 
itself  to  that  gov  ei  nm  nl ,  and  strengthen  the 
motives  to  an  hbnourable  reparation  for  the 
wrong  which  has  been  done."  And  it  is 
now  well  known  that  such  reparation  might' 
have  been  uromptiyobtained  in  London,  had  ' 
the  president's  instructions  to  Mr.  Monroe'1 
been  compatible  with  such  an  adjustment.  ■ 
He  was  required  not  to  negotiate  on  this  sin- 
gle transient  act  (which  when  once  adjusted 
was  for  ever  settled)  But  in  connection  with 
another  claim  of  long  standing,  and,  to" say  ' 
the  least,  of  doubtful  right;  to  wit,  the  ex- 
emption from  impressment  of 'British  sea- ' 
men  found  on  board  American  merchant 
vessels.  To  remedy  the  evil  arising'  from 
its  exercise,  by  which  our  own  Citizenswer© 
sometimes  impressed,  the  attention  of  our 
government,  under  every  'administration, 
had  been  earnestly  engaged-,'  but  no  practi- 
cable plarihasyet  been  contrived  ;  while  no 
man  who   regards   the   truth',,   will  question 
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the  disposition  of  the  British  government  to 
adopt  any  arrangemeHgthat  will  secure  toG. 
Britain  the  services  of  her  own  subjects. 
And  now,  when  the  unexampled  situation 
of  that  country,  left  alone  to  maintain  the 
conflict  with  France,:  and  her  numerous  de- 
pendent ftates,  left  alone  to  withstand  the 
power  which  menaces  the  liberties  of  the 
world,  rendered  the  aid.  of  all  her  subjects 
more  than  ever  needful ;  there  was  no  rea- 
sonable ground  to  expect  that  she  would  yield 
the  right  to  take  them  when  found  on  board 
the  n^erchant  vessels  of  any  nation.  Thus 
to  insist  on  her  yielding  this  point,  and  in- 
separably to  connect  it  with  the  affair  of  the 
Chesapeake,  was  tantamount  to  a  determi- 
nation not  to  riegociate  at  all. — I  write,  Sir, 
with  freedom  ;  for  the  times. are  too  perilous 
to  allow  those  who  ^«H:e  pfececf m  high  and 
responsible  situations  to  be  sikutor  reserved. 
The  peace  and  safety  of  our  country  are  sus- 
pended on  a  thread.  The  course  we  have 
seen  pursued  leads  on  to  war — to  war  with 
G.  Britain — a  war  absolutely  without  neces- 
sity— a  war  which,  whether  disastrous  or 
successful,  must  bring  misery  and  ruin  to 
the  U.  States;  misery  by  the  destruction  of 
our  navigation  and  commerce  (perhaps  also 
<?f  our  fairest  seaport  towns  and  cities)  the 
loss  of  markets  for  our  produce,  the  want  of 
foreign  goods  and  manufactures,  and  the. 
other  evils  incident    to   a  state  of  war;  and 

l-nin,  by  tkfi  loss  of  our    liberty  and  in<-k-pen- 

dence.  For  if,  with  the  aid- of  our'  arms,  G. 
Britain- were  subdued,  from  that  moment, 
though  nattered  perhaps  whh  the  name  of 
allies,  we  should  become  the  provinces  of 
France.  This  is  a  result  so  obvious,  that  I 
must  crave  your  pardon  for  noticing  it. 
Some  advocates  of  executive  measures'  ad- 
mit it  They  acknowledge  that  the  navy  of 
Britain  is  our  shield  against  the  overwhelm- 
ing power  of  France.  Why  then  do  they 
persist  in  a  course  of  conduct  tending  to  a 
rupture  with  G.  Britain  ?— Will  it  be  be- 
lieved that  it  is  principally,  or  solely,  to  pro- 
cure inviolability  to  the  merchant  flag  of  the 
U.  States  ?  In  other  words,  to  protect  all 
seamen  (British  subjects,  as  well  as  our  own 
citizens)  on  board  our  merchant  vessels  ?  Jt 
is  a  tact  that  this  has  been  made  the  greatest 
obstacle  to  an  amicable  settlement  with  G 
Bnta.n.  Yet,  I  repeat,  it  is  perfectly  well 
known  that  she  desires  to  obtain  only  her 
own  subjects;  and  that  Andean  citizens, 
impressed  by  mistake,  are  delivered  no  on- 
duly  authenticated  proof.  The  evil  we  com- 
plain ot  aris-strom  the  impossibility  of  al- 
ways distinguishing  the  persons  of  two  na- 
tions-who  a  few  years  since  were  one  peo- 
ple, who  exhibit    the  same  manners,   sneak 


the  same  language,  and  possess  similar  fea- 
tures. But  seeing  that  we  seldom  hear 
complaints  in  the  great  navigating  states, 
how  happens  there  to  be  such  extreme 
sympathy  for  American  seamen  at  Wash- 
ington ?  Especially  in  gentlemen  from 
the  interior  states,  which  have  no  sea- 
men,- or  from  those  Atiantic  states  whose 
naiive  seamen  bear  a  very  small  proportion 
to  these  of  New  England  ?  In  fact,  the 
causes  of  complaint  are  much  fewer  than 
are  pretended.  They  rarely  occur  in  the 
States  whose  seamen  are  chiefly  natives. 
The  first  merchant  in  the  United  States,  in 
answering  my  late  inquiry  about  British  im- 
pressments, says,  "  since  the  Chesapeake 
affair  we  have  had  no  complaint.  I  cannot 
find  one  single  instance  where  they  have 
taken  one  man  out  of  a  merchant  vessel. 
I  h  ive  had  more  than  twenty  vessels  arrived 
irj  fhattime,  without  one  instance  of  a  man 
being  taken  by  them;  lines  Swedes  wore 
taken  cut  by  a  French  frigate.  I  have  made 
inquiry  of  all  the  masters  that  have  arrived 
in  this  vicinity,  and  cannot  find  any  com- 
plaints against  the  British  cruizers." — Can 
gentlemen  of  known  hostility  to  foreign 
copuuerce  in  our  own  vessels — who  are  even 
willing  to  annihilate  it  (and  such  there  are) 
— can  these  gentlemen  plead  the  cause  of 
our  seamen,  because  they  really  wish  to 
protect  them  ?  Can  those  desire  to  protect 
oair  epiimr.n,  who,  by  laying  an  unnecessary 
enjbargo,  expose  them  by  thousands  to 
starve  or  beg  ?— One  gentleman  has  said  (and 
I  believe  he  does  not  stand  alone)  that  sooner 
than  admit  the  principle  that  G.  Britain  had 
a  right  to  take  her  own  subjects  from  our 
merchant  vessels,  he  would  abandon  com- 
merce altogether !  To  what  will  every  man 
in  New-England  and  of  the  other  navigating 
states,  ascribe  such  a  sentiment?  A  senti-. 
ment  which,  to  prevent  the  temporary  loss 
of: 5  men  by  impress,  would  reduce  fifty 
thousand  to  beggary  ?  But  for  the  embargo,, 
thousands  depending  on  the  ordinary  opera- 
tions of  commerce,  would  now  be  employ- 
ed. Even  under  the  restraints  of  the  orders, 
of  the  British  government,  retaliating  the 
French  imperial  decree,  \ery  large  portions;, 
of  the  world  remain  -open  to  the  commerce, 
of  the  U.  States.  We  may  yet  pursue  our 
trade  with  the  British  dominions,  in  every 
part  of  the  globe  ;  with  Africa,  with  Chin-;', 
and  with  the  Monies  of  France,  Spain] 
"and  Holland.  .Arid  let  me  r.sk,  whether,  hi 
the  midst  0f  a  profound  peace,  when  the 
powers  of  Europe  possessing  colonies,  would, - 
as  formerly,  confine  the  trade  with  them  to 
.their  own  bottoms,  or  ar'mit  us,  as  foreign  -■ 
ers,  only  under  great  limitations,  we  could 
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ever  l.dd  ?     Can  those  be  legitimate  reasons 
for  the  embargo  which  are  concealed  from 
Congress  at   the    moment    when    thev   are 
required  to  impose  it  ?     Are   the  reasons  to 
be  foundin  the  dispatches  from  Paris  ?  These 
have  been  moved  for  ;  and  the  motion  was 
quashed  by  the  advocates  for   the   embargo 
Why  are  these  dispatches  withheld   by   the 
executive?     Why,    when  all  classes  01  citi- 
zens anxiously  inquire  ,f  for  what  is  theem- 
bi'go  laid  I  "  is  a  satisfactory  answer  denied  ? 
Why  is   not  congress  made  acquainted  with 
the  actual  situation  of  the  U.  States  in  rela 
tion    to    France.     Why,   in    this    dangerous 
crisis    are   Mr.   Armshong's  letters   to  the 
Srcretay    of  state    absulu  ely    withheld,  so 
that  a  line  of  them  cannot   be  .seen?     Did 
they  contain  no  information  of  the  demands 
and    intentions    of  t.,e   French    Emj>eror? 
Dal  the  Revenge  sail  from  England  toFrance, 
a:*l  there  wait  three  or  four  weeks  tor  dis- 
patches   of  no   importance?     If   so,    why, 
regardless  of  the  public  solicitude,  are  their 
contents  so  carefully  concealed  ?     If  really 
unimportant,     what    harm   can    arise   from 
letting  congress  and  the    nation,  officially, 
that  they  contain  nothing  of  moment  to  the 
safety,  the  liberty,  the  honour,,  or   the    in- 
terests of  the  U.  States  ?     On  the  contrary, 
are  ihey  so  closely  locked  op  becau-e  they 
will  not  bear  the  light?     Would  their  dis- 
closure rouse  the  spirit  of  the  people,  s'.ill 
slumbering  in  blind  confidence  in  the  execu- 
tive ?     H 's   the   French    Emperor  declared 
that  he  will  have  no  neutrals?     His  he   re- 
quired that  our  ports,  like  those  c  f  his  vassal 
states   in   Europe,  be   shut   against   British 
commerce  ?     Is  the  embargo  a  substitute,  a 
milder  form  of  compliance  with   that  harsh 
demand,  which,  if  exhibited  in    its   naked 
and    insulting   aspect,  the   American    spirit 
might  yet   resent  ?     Are  we  still  to  be  kept 
protoundly  ignorant  of  the  declarations  rod 
avowed  designs  of  the  French  Emperor,  al- 
though these  may  strike  at  our  liberty  and 
independence  ?     And  in  the  mean  time,  are 
we,  by  a  thousand  irritations,  by  cherishing 
prejudices,    and    by    exciting   fresh    resent- 
ments, to   be  drawn  gradually  into  a   war 
with  G.  Britain  ?     Why,  amidst  the  extreme 
anxiety   of  the   public  mind,   is  it  still  kept 
on   the  rack  of  fearful  expectation,  by  the 
president's  portentous  silence  respecting  his 


I  am  alarmed,  Sir,  at  this  perilous  state  of 
things;   I  cannot  repress  my  suspicions,  or 
forbear  thus  to  exhibit  to  you  the  grounds  on 
which  they  rest.     The  people  are  advised  to 
repose  implicit   confidence  in   the  national 
government :    m  that  unbounded  confidence 
lies  our  danger.     Aimed   with    that  confi- 
dence,  the  executive  may  procure  the  adop- 
tion of  measures  which  may  overwhelm  us- 
with  ruin,  as  surely  as  if  he' had  an  army  at 
his  heels.     By  false  policy,  or  by  inordinate 
fears,  our  country  may  be  betrayed  and  sub- 
ju-aicd  to  France,  as  surely  as  by  corruption, 
(To  tie  continued.) 
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Which,  in  th*  compass  of  Sixteen  Volumes, 
royal  octavo,  double  columns,  will  con-' 
tain  a  fud  and  accurate  Report  of  all  the  re- 
corded Proceedings  and  of  all  the  Speeches, 
in  both  Houses  ot  Parliament,  from  theear- 
Jiest  rimes  to  the  year  J803,when  thepub- 

Jjcatiori     of    "       Cubbott'fi       Pnrlramtsutary 

Debates"  commenced. 

Vol.  IV  Comprising  the  Period  from 
the  Restoration  of  Charles  II.  in  i6<50,  to  the 
Revolution  in  l688  ;  and  containing  an  Ap- 
pendix ot  scarce  and  valuable  Parliamentary 
Tracts,  written  during  the  said  period,  will 
be  ready  for  delivery  on  or  about  the  1st  day 
of  June  next  — The  magnitude  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Hi  story,  the  great  labour  and  expence 
attending  it,  and  the  comparatively  small 
numberof  copies, which,  {©avoid  serious  risk, 
it  has  been  thought  adviseable  to  print, 
render  it  necessary,  thus  early,  to  adopt  pre- 
cautions calculated  to  prevent  any  broken 
sets  remaining  on  hand  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  work.  Subseribeis  are,  therefore,  par- 
ticularly requested  to  send  in  their  Sames 
to  their  respective  Booksellers,  as  not  a  sin- 
gle copy,  wHl,  on  any  account,  be  sold, 
but  to  the  purchasers  of  the  former  Volumes. 
Gentlemen,  resident  in  Ireland,  wishing 
to  become  subscribers,  will  please  to  apply' 
to  Mr.  Archer,  of  Dublin. 
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Were  the  countries,  which  have  usually  supplied  us,  in  a  state  of  independence  and  security,  the  prospect 
would  lj  far  from  pleasing;  but,  when  we  cast  aa  anxious  eye  to  the  Baltic,  the  view  becomes  dreary 
indeed.  Who  can  contemplate  the  consequences  of  a  short  crop,  a  mildew,  or  a  wet  harvest  without 
horror  .'"—Mr.  Arthur  Young. 

If  the  West  Indies  could  supply  us  with  300,000  quarters  of  corn,  I,  for  one,  would  object  to  its  being 
brought  into  this  country." Mr.  Wakefield. 
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Corn   against    Sugar. (Concluded 

from    p.  7'2/). This    subject  has    been 

fairly  exhausted ;  but,  as  I  have,  in  the 
present  Number,  a  letter  from  Mr.  Young 
(which  did  not  reach  me  here,  till  Satur- 
day last),  and  also  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Wakefield,  the  two  great  advocates  for 
a  high  price  of  corn  j  and,  as  there  are 
some  few  passages  in  those  letters,  which 
contain  new  matter,  or  matter,  at  least,  in 
a  new  shape,  I  shall  notice  these ;  but,  as 
I  shall  abstain  from  bringing  forward  any 
new  argument  myself,  I  shall  in  this  Num- 
ber close  the  discussion,  lest,  by  continuing 
the  dispute,  we  should,  for  want  of  novelty 
in  fair   argument,    fall  into  sophistry  and 

cavilling. First,    then,  with   respect   to 

Mr.  Young.  This  gentleman,  having 
in  his  eye  the  law  of  retaliation,  em- 
ploys against  me  the  argumentum  ad  homi- 
nem,  as  the  "  learned"  call  it,  or,  as  the 
unlearned  would  call  it,  the  urgument  against 
the  man.  Referring  to  page  643  of  the 
present  volume,  he  finds  me  saying,  that, 
"  supposing  the  measure  to  be  injurious  to 
*'■  the  barley-grower,  I  should  then  inquire, 
"  whether  the  injury  to  the  barley  grower 
"  would  be  more  or  less  than  the  relief  to 
"  the  sugar-grower  j  the  latter  beiug,  in 
"  my  opinion,  full  as  much  entitled  to  the 
"  protection  of  the  government  as  the 
<c  former,"  He  congratulates  me  upon 
this  change,  as  he.  is  pleased  to  call  it;  is 
rejoiced  to  find  that  I  have  ceased  to  cry 
"  perish  commerce,"  and  the  like.  But, 
pray,  Sir,  in  what  does  this  supposed  change 
consist  ?  Did  I  ever  say  that  any  particular 
set  of  men  were  less  entitled  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  government  than  any  other  set 
of  men  ?  Did  I  ever  say  this,  or  give  it 
to  be  understood,  in  any  way  whatever  ? 
I  have  said,  indeed,  that  the  attention  <?f 
the  government  ought  to  be  always  directed, 
in  a  more  especial  manner,  to  the  internal 
prosperity  of  the  country ;  I  have  reproba- 
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ted   the  running  after   riches,  or  supposed 
riches  and  resources,  out  of  the  country  ;  I 
have  said,  that   colonies  added  little  or   no- 
thing to  the  strength  of  the   country  ;    but, 
did  I  ever   recommend   the  withdrawing   of 
the  protection   of   government  from  those 
who  are  already  settled  in    the   colonies  ? 
Have  I   not,    on  the   contrary,   frequently 
endeavoured  to  turn  the  public  attention  to 
the  miserable  state  of  our  colonies  in   the 
West  Indies,  and  implored  the  ministers  to 
do  something  for  their  relief?  This  change, 
then,    is  not  to  be  found  in  my  writings,  or 
my  sentiments,  and  exists  only  in  the   ima- 
gination of  Mr.  Young.     I  am  an  advocate 
for  domestic   improvement ;  for  the  doing 
of  that  which  shall   render  us  independent 
of  commerce,  that  is  to  say,  independent  of 
foreign  nations.     I  am  decidedly  of  opinion, 
that,  starting  from  the  present  moment,  we 
might  be   so  independent  as  to  corn  as  well 
as  to  every  thing  else.     But,  I  have   always 
admitted,  and  so  has  Mr.   Spence,  that  a 
temporary      embarrassment      might,      and 
would,    arise    from  transferring   three    or 
four  hundred  thousand  pair  of  hands   from 
the  shuttle  to  the   plough  ;  and,  though  I 
am  satisfied,  that  we  could  dispense   even 
with  sugar,  I  never  said,  that  sugar  was  not 
a  necessary  article ;  but,  On   the  contrary, 
said   that   it  was,  but,  that  this  particular 
article  wjxs  always  at  our  command,  making 
a  distinction  between  this  sort  of  commerce? 
and  that  which  can,  at  any  time,  be  taken 
from  us.     At  any  rate,  we  have  the  sugar. 
The  sugar  is  spoiling  for  want  of  being  used. 
Commerce  has   brought  us  this  sugar  ;  and 
though  I  wish  all  commerce  were  annihila- 
ted,, is  that  any  reason  why  I  am  to  object 
to  this  sugar  being  used,  more   especially 
when  [  am    informed   that  it  will  cause  a 
laving  of  corn  ?     Though  I  wish  the   Royal 
Exchange  and,  the  Bank  and  all  the  rest  of 
it  were  put  an  end  to,  is  that  any  reason 
why  I  should  not   think  that  the  merchant 
and  banker  are  as  much  entitled  to  the  pro 
2  A 
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tection  of  the  government  as  the  farmer  ? 
Let  colonies  cease  with  all  my  heart.  Nay, 
let  sugar  go,  rather  than  let  all  remain  as 
it  is  ;  but,  let  not  the  sugar,  which  we 
have,  rot  in  the  king's  store- houses,  from 
the. fear  of  its  being  used  producing   a   fall 

in  the  price  of  corn. In  the  p3ge  before 

referred  to,  I  had. said:  "You  assert,  that 
"  the  measure  will  be  injurious,  not  only 
"  to  the  barley  growers,  but,  to  tlie  nation  at 
"  large.  Make  this  out,  gentlemen,  and  I 
"  am  with  you."  In  answer  to  this,  Mr. 
Young  says,  "  we  have  made  it  out  betore 
"  the  committee."  To  which  I  might 
rq)]y,  that  the  committee  have,  then,  made 
a  false  report  to  the  House  ;  for,  as  will  be 
seen,  from  the  extract  of  the  Report  con- 
tained in  the  last  Register,  the  committee 
recommended  the  adoption  of  the  measure; 
either,  therefore,  you  did  not  make  out 
your  position  before  the  committee,  or  the 
committee  were  too  dull  to  understand  you, 
or  they  have  recommended  a  measure  that 
they  believe  will  be  injurious  to  the  whole 
nation.  I  rather  choose,  however,  to  reply 
by  a  reference  to  Mr.  Young's  own  evidence, 
as  stated  in  my  last  Register.  That  evidence 
is  before  the  reader  ;  and  to  the  reader  I 
will  leave  the  decision  of  the  question, 
whether  it  was  made  out  before  the  com- 
mittee, that  the  measure  proposed  would  be 

iniurious     to   the  whole    nation  ? But, 

while  Mr.  Young  is  contending,  that  the 
whole  nation  will  be  injured,  it  is  odd 
enough,  that  he  should  now,  as  he  did 
before  the  committee,  take  so  much  pains 
to  separate  the  barley-growers  from  all  other 
people.  I  had  said,  in  page  0'48,  "  as  con- 
f'  nected  with  a  question  like  this,  which 
"  embraces  the  general  produce  of  the  soil, 
ff  and  the  general  interests  of  the  nation, 
"  all  the  distinctions  between  barlev-grow- 
e(  ers  are  too  trifling  to  be  attended  to." 
"  This,"  says  Mr.  Young,  "  I  utterly 
"  deny."  And  then  he  goes  on  in  a  disser- 
tation of  detail  about  cropping;  good  hea- 
vens !  as  if  the  natio?i  had  any  thing  to  do 
with  cropping.  As  if,  when  the  question 
of  scarcity  or  plenty  is  agitated,  the  nation 
hid  any  thing  to  do  with  this  or  that  sort 
of  crop.  Human  sustenance  is  the  thing  of 
which  we  want  to  secure  a  provision  :  corn 
is  the  main  commodity  of  this  sustenance  ; 
and,  therefore,  it  is  of  torn  in  general,  and 
not  of  barley  in  particular,  which  we  must 
sneak,  and  respecting  which  we  must  rea- 
son, if  we  mean  to  arrive  at  a  just  conclu- 
sion.  Mr.  Young,   who  was,  probably, 

writing  this  his  defence  of  his  evidence  at 
th  .■  very  moment  when  I  was,  last  week, 
commenting  upon   that  evidence,  says   that 
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our  contrasting  of  his  arguments  in  favour 
of  enclosures  with   his    arguments   against 
the  use  of  sugar  in  the  distilleries,  "  is  one 
"  of  the  convenient  results  of  confounding 
"  corn    and   larky."      Why,    Sir,  that  is 
your   own   fault,  if    it   be    a  fault ;  for,  it 
was  you  and  those  who  take  the  same  side 
with  you,  who  chose  to  make  the  question 
a  general  one.     Jt    was  you  who  chose   to 
represent  the  measure  proposed,  as  a  mea- 
sure that  would  tend  to   augment  the  evils 
of  "  a   short  crop  or   a  week's  mildew  ;" 
while  some  few  of  you  called   it  a  measure 
for  "  discouraging  the  growth  of  corn;"  a 
measure  for   "the  creating  of  scarcity  j     a 
measure  <(  to  make  the  fa  rmers  bankrupts  ;" 
a  measure,   *'  a  bill,"  said  a   writer   in   the 
Morning  Chronicle,  "  which  should  be  en- 
"  titled,  a  bill  to  create  a  scarcity  of  com, 
"  by    discouraging    the   growth     thereof." 
You  were,    probably,    aware,  that,  if  you 
confined  yourselves  to  the   injury    (real   or 
supposed)   which  the  barley-growers  would 
sustain,  no  very  great  public  interest  would 
be  excited ;  you  must,  indeed,  have  clearly 
perceived,  that  it  would  be  thought  of  little 
consequence,    whether     the  few    persons, 
whose  chief  profits  arise  from   the  growing 
of  barley,  suffered   a   small   diminution   in 
the  quantity  of  wine,  which  they  now  no- 
toriously drink  by  the  twobottlesa  day;  and, 
therefore  (for  the  conclusiori  is  too  obvious 
to  require  qualification),  you  chose  to  speak 
of  the  measure  as  one  that   would  have  a 
general  effect;   as  one  that  would  endanger 
the  common  prosperity,  and  even  the  safety 
of  the   nation.      After   this,    after  we  had 
thus  been  compelled  by  yourselves  to  com- 
bat you  upon  the  general  ground   of  human 
food,    it  does  seem  a   little   hard    that  we 
should  be  accused  of  confounding  corn  with 
barley.     But,    Sir,    as  to  "  the    convenient 
result,''  with  respect  to  the  contrast  above 
mentioned,  the  state    in  which    your  argu- 
ments were  placed   required  no  new  conve- 
nience, on  the  part  of  your  opponents  ;  for, 
as  I  have  shewn,  I  think,  at  the  close  of 
my  last  week's  article,  it  was  quite  impossi- 
ble   to   take  those  arguments  in  any    way 
which  would  not  lead  them  to   defeat  each 
other. You   ask  me,  Sir,  if  I  am  wil- 
ling,   that  the  people  should   be   taxed   a 
million   a   year    to  make   up  for  the   loss, 
which  the  revenue  will  sustain  by  the  distil- 
lation of  sugar.     No,    "  without  the  hesi- 
'*'  tation  of  a    moment ;"  for,  I  would,  if 
I  could  have  my  will,  lop  off  expenses,  or 
rather  shameful  waste  of  the  public  money 
to  more  than  that  amount.     But,  this  is  not 
your   meaning.     Well,  then,  Sir,  I  would 
full  as  willingly  see  the  people  pay  a  million 
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in  taxes  as  a  million  in  price  of  corn,  kept 
up  by    a  restrictive  statute ;  and,  you   have 
not  heard  me  say  one  word  in  favour  of  the 
restrictive  part  of  the  proposed  measure;  for, 
my  opinion  is,  that  there  should  be  no  restric- 
tion. Let  sugar  come  to  thestill,  loaded  with  no 
heavier  duty  than  bailey  is  loaded  with,  and  let 
them  run  a  fair    race.     But,  if  a  law  exist 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  sugar  in  the  distilleries, 
or  if  duties  are  laid  amounting  to  such  pro- 
hibition ;  then  is  the  price  of  corn  kept  up 
by  statute,  and  then  are  the  people  taxed  in 
their  loaf  to  the  amount  of  whatever  money 
the  government  raises   from  corn    through 
the  means  of  keeping  sugar  from  the  distil- 
leries.    Besides,  Sir,  taking  the  question  as 
one  of  mere  revenue.   I  should  suppose,  that 
the    sugar,  which   now    lies  rotting  in   the 
storehouses,  has,    as   yet,  paid    no   duties  ; 
and  that,  of  course,  the  drawing  of  it  forth 
will  cause  duties  to  be  paid  upon  it.     At  any 
rate,  the  committee,  who  seem  not  to  have 
lost  sight  of  revenue,  and  who,  as  you  say, 
were  occupied,  with  great  zeal,  solely  in  dis- 
covering truth,  have  given  it  as  .their  opinion, 
that  the  revenue  will  experience  no  diminu- 
tion from  the  adoption  of  the  measure  pro- 
posed; so  that  an  objection,  upon  this  ground, 
cannot  fairly    be  considered  as  of  any  great 

weight. Mr.    Young  is  quite    ready  to 

grant  the  West   India  planters   relief  out  of 
the  taxes.     So  am  not  I.     I  am  for  suffering 
no  company,  or  set  of  men,  to  come  to  the 
purse  of  the   nation,  to  come  and  knock  at 
the  door  of  the  labourer,  and  say,  contribute 
towards  making  up  to  me  the  losses  I  have  sus-   j 
tained  in  my  calling,  and  to   support  me  in   ! 
that  opulence  which  I  have  hitherto  enjoyed.   | 
When  the  common  tradesman  fails,  though  i 
from  the  effects  of  war  or  any  national  mea-  j 
sure,  which  he  could  not  have  averted,  he 
descends  to  the  rank  of  journeyman,  with- 
out any  one  proposing  to  relieve  him  out  of 
the  taxes.     When  a  farmer  is  ruined  by  the 
rot  amongst  his  sheep  ;  or  by   the  united  ef- 
fects of  the  kill-calf  and  the   glanders,  he 
becomes  a  labourer,  and   the  taxes  remain 
untouched  by  him.     This  is  not  only  the  lot 
of  man,  but  it  is  right  that  it  should  be  so; 
for,  otherwise,  who  would  rise  early  and  eat 
the   bread  of  carefulness,  seeing  how   easy 
a   matter  it  is  to  ascribe  to  misfortune  what 
is  the   effect  of   negligence,   extravagance, 
or  avariciouSness  ?    Nothing  but  the  deepest 
of  political  corruption,  rendered  familiar  to 
the   minds  of  a  nation,  can   ever   rnake  it 
listen  with  patience  to  a  principle  so  unnatu- 
ral, so  abominable,  as  that  upon  which  relief 
of  this  sort  is  proposed.     No.     I  would  ra- 
ther see  the  West  Indians  ten  thousand  times 
more  impoverished  than  they  are,  .than  see 


them   buying  boroughs,  in  order  to  secure 
votes  for  the  minister  of  the  day,  in  return 
for  the  grants  made  to  them  out  of  the  public 
money.     The  West  Indians  have  plenty  of 
sugar.     All  they  ask,  is,  to  be  suffered  to 
!  make  this  into  the  drinks,  which  we  now 
;  make   out  of  corn.     And   as   good   a  right 
I  they  have  to  this  (as  long  as  the  colonial  sys- 
j  tern  exists)  as  the  Norfolk  farmer  has  to  sell 
i  his  barley.  We  compehhem,  observe,  to  pur- 
!  chase  all  their  wearing  apparel,  their  tools, 
|  and  their  household  goods,  from  us.  We  com' 
pel  them  to  bring  the  produce  of  their  lands 
|  to  the  mother  country  ;  and,  would  she  not 
i  be  a  pretty  sort  of  mother,  if  she  were  to  say 
;   to  them,  your  produce,  which  is  to  pay  for 
:  the  goods  that  I  have  made  you  buy  of  me, 
shall  lie  here  and  rot,  lest  the  use  of  it  should 
lessen  the  gains  of  those,  who  have  derived 
a  profit  from  selling  food  to  the  persons  em- 
ployed upon   making  the  goods  which  you 
have  bought  ?    Commend  me  to  such  a  mo- 
ther, if  you  wish    the  child   to  revolt,  even 

:  at  the  hazard  of  its  own  existence  ! Mr. 

Wakefield's  letter  contains  little  more  than 
|  a  repetition,  under  a  new  form,  of  his  for- 
mer arguments,    yet  there  are    some  few 
points  which  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed, 
particularly  as  he  takes  occasion  to  speak  in 
praise  of  the   opinions  of  Mr.   Young.— ■ — 
He  says,  that  he  never  expressed  his  sorrow 
at  the  foreign  supply  of  corn  being  cut  off. 
Mr.  Young  expressed  his  alarm  at  it,  and 
Mr.   Wakefield's  letters   were  calculated   to 
shew  the  reasonableness  of  that  alarm,  by  gi- 
ving us  details  of  the  large  average  importa- 
tion.    In  answer  to  my  observation,  that  we 
heard    no     out-cry    against    the     importa- 
tion of  SOO,000  quarters  of  corn  annually,  he 
says,  that  there  was  an  opposition  to  that  im- 
portation ;  that  there  have  been  reports  and 
petitions   against  it  ;    but,    last  year,    for 
instance,    how    came   we  to  hear  nothing 
against  it  ?    The  cry  has  been  raised  all  of 
a  sudden  ;  and  that,  too,  at  a  moment  when, 
the  country  had,  by  these  very  gentlemen, 
just  been  alarmed  for  its  safety,    in  case  of 
a  short  crop.     Well,  but  what  was  the  ob- 
ject  of    Mr.   Wakefield,    in  giving  us   an 
account  of  our  average  imports  ?    He  says, 
to  induce  those  who  had  the  power  to  make 
such  laws  or   regulations  as  should  insure  to 
the  farmer  a  letter  price  for  his  corn.  How  ? 
By  the  way  of  premium,    paid  out   of    the 
taxes  ?    That  would  have  been  too  absurd. 
How  then  ?     By  allowing  an   EXPORT  ? 
Good  Lord  !   Whither  ?    To  what  country, 
except   to    the   West    Indies.        But,    this, 
surely,    is  jesting.       In   answer,    however, 
to  my  observation,  that  if  ihe  West  Indies 
could  supply  us  wivh  300,000  qrs.  of  corn,  in 
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kiuu,  in  pbce  of  supplying  us  with  it  in 
the  shape  of  sugar,  there  would  have  been 
no  objection  to  it,  he  says  :  "I  for  one, 
ee  would  have  objected."  That's  boldly  said, 
at  the  moment  when  Mr.  Young  was 
terrifying  mc  out  of  my  wits  with  the  anti-. 
cipation  of  "  a  short  crop  or  a  week's  mil- 
"  dew:  "but,  it  is  fairly  said,  and  it  is 
consistent  ;  though  Mr.  Wakefield  will, 
I  am  sure,  allow,  that  he  has  said  this  from 
hard  necessity  and  not  from  choice.  I  en- 
deavoured to  keep  up  the  drooping  spirits 
of  my  readers  by  telling  them,  that  the 
tame  cause  which  kept  corn  from  coming 
into  the  country  would  bring  hands  from 
those  pestiferous  prisons,  the  manufactories, 
to  raise  more  corn  in  the  country  ;  but,  Mr. 
Young  said,  no.    '.*  We  must  have  a  general 


enclosure 


bill 


for    the  lands  now  in 


?.*  cultivation  ore  no  more  at  our  disposition 
£.'  than  lands  in  the.  moon."  Why  did  not 
Mr.  Wakefield  fly  to  my  Register  at  that 
moment  of  distress  ?  Why  did  he  not, 
when  some  of  my  correspondents  were 
recusing  me  of  a  want  of  feeling  for  my 
fallow-creatures,  come  boldly  forward,  and 
say,  that  if  there  were  300,000  quarters  of 
corn  in  one  of  our  colonies  he  would,  for 
one,  object  to  its  being  imported  ?  Why 
did  he  not  throw  his  shield  between  me 
and  Mr.  A.  B.  (or  Alexander  Baring)  of  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  who  had  like  to  have 
crushed  me  with  the  threat,  that  we  should, 
in  future,  get  no  corn  from  America?  I 
laughed  at  the  threat,  to  be  sure  ;  but  I, 
though  not  apt  to  be  daunted  by  popular 
opinion,  had  never  the  boldness  to  assert, 
that,  when  all  the  other  corn  ports  in  the 
world  were  shut  against  us,  1  would  ob- 
ject to  the  importation  of  300,000  quarters 
of  corn,  if  I  could  find  it  in  one  ot  our 
own  colonies.  To  this,  however,  I  repeat 
it,  Mr.  Wakefield  has  been  driven.  The 
importation  of  300,000  quarters  of  corn 
would,  he  could  not  deny,  have  precisely 
the  same  effect  upon  the  farmer  here  as 
the  importation  of  sugar  to  supply  the  place 
n(  that  quantity  of  corn  ;  and.,  as  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  the  rejection  of  the 
former,  he  was  compelled  to  reject  the 
latter.  Hushed,  then,  be  all  your  fears, 
ye  scarcity  alarmists!  For  here  is  a  gentle- 
man, who  has  made  the  means  of  national 
subsistence  his  study  j  who  has  collected 
together  an  account  of  the  resources  and 
.wants  of  the  country  ;  who  was  one  of  the 
-persons  selected  by  the  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  furnish  them  with 
information  and  opinions  ;  and  he  tells 
you  in  so  many  words,  that,  if,  at  this 
mcaa*'Ut3    dme,    were  300,000  quarters  of 


cor  to  spjie  i,.  Jamaica,  or  Antigua,  he 
would  not,  if  he  could  have  his  will, 
suffer  the  said  corn  to  be  brought  into  Eng- 
land ! In  answer  to  my  question,  "  what 

*c  difference  would  there  be  between  im- 
"  porting300,000qrs.ofcorn  from  the  West 
"  Indies  and  importing  sugar  to  supply  the 
"  place  of  that  quantity  of  corn  ?  "  Mr. 
Wakefield  says,  "  there  would  be  this  roa- 
•'  terial  difference,  we  could  have  the  corn 
"■  to  cat,  and  not  distill  it.  "  Very  true  ; 
but,  this  is  no  answer  to  me.  I  did  not 
ask  what  difference  it  would  be  to  the 
nation,  but  what  difference  it  would  be  to 
the  farmer ;  what  difference  it  would  make 
in  the  corn  market;  what  difference  it 
would    make  as  to  the  inducement  to  raise 

corn,  that  being  the  point  at  issue. Mr. 

Wakefield,  in  pursuance  ot  his  laudable  re- 
solution to  be  consistent,  and  profiting,  per- 
haps, from  the  cruel  embarrassment  of  Mr. 
Youn^,  speaks  with  becoming  diffidence  of 
the  effect  of  new  enclosures,  and  even  of  im- 
provements, {.hough,  as  the  reader  has,  doubt- 
less, observed,  he  is  as  fond  of  "  cropping" 
as  any  other  member  of  the  agricultural  clubs. 
"  According  to  my  idea,"  says  he,  *■*  of  en- 
"  closures  and  improvements,  they  will  net 
"  operate  against  the  chances  of  the  seasons, 
"  unless  the  additional  produce  of  them  be 
(C  exported,  or  luxuriously  consumed  at 
"  home."  Well,  then,  unless  we  had  ad- 
ded to  the  distilleries,  or  set  about  an  expor- 
tation, or  thrown  corn  into  the  rivers,  Mr. 
Young's  notion  of  security  from  scarcity  to 
arise  from  new-enclosures  was  shockingly 
erroneous.  iC  Who  shall  decide  when  these 
agricultural  doctors  disagree  ?"  This  discus- 
sion, if  it  has  no  ether  effect,  will,  I  should 
think,  set  at  rest  the  question  about  a  gene- 
ral enclospre  bill.  I  am  a  decided  opponent 
of  new  enclosures,  until  we  have  more  hands 
to  till  the  land ;  and,  1  must  confess,  that  I 
jumped  for  joy  to  find  that  Mr.  Young  had 
given  hie  opinion  against  the '  distillation 
from  sugarj  because,  without  hearing  his 
reasons,  I  was  certain  that  none  could  be 
used  which  would  not  equally  well  apply 
against  new- enclosures,  supposing  guch  en- 
closures to  add  to  the  quantity  of  corn  now 

produced  in  the  country. Mr.  Wakefield 

persists  in  his  notion  of  a  granary  to  arise 
out  of  a  surplus  produce  ;  and,  therefore,  let 
us  take  a  parting  view  of  this  same  granary. 

1  had,  in  my  last,   put  a  case  of  a  little 

nation  consuming  1000  quarters  of  corn  an* 
nually,  growing  1,500  and  exporting  500, 
which,  in  case  of  a  half  crop,  would  always; 
leave  the  quantity  to  be  eat-en  the  same,. 
But,  I  asked,  where  the  labour,  and  fertility 
(which,  indeed,  is  only  another  name  for 
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labour)  were  to  come  from?     J  said,   that 
this  would,    indeed,  be  to  "   set  the  seasons 
"  at    defiance}    to   take   a  lond    of  fate." 
"  Yes,"   says   Mr.  Wakefield,  "  and   that 
"  is  precisely  wh.it   I    wish  to  do."     But, 
/Sir,  do  take  the  pains  to  think  a  little  further 
upon  this  matter  ;  and,   then,  I  am  strongly 
disposed  to  think,   that  you  will   not  again 
assert,  that  such  a  theory  "  is  reducible  to 
practice."     In  the  first  place,  you  will  al- 
low, I  suppose,  that,  if  a  nation  export  half 
as  much  corn  as  it  raises,   that  nation   raust 
receive  some  articles  of  real  value  and  utility 
in    return.     Well,   then,   if  it  cease,  from 
whatever  cause,   to  export  its  corn,  there 
must   be  a  cessation  in  the  receipt  of  those 
articles,  whence,  it  is  evident,  that  very  great 
distress  must  arise ;  and,  observe,    that,  as 
this  receipt  would  be  entirely  dependent  up- 
on   the    seasons,   there  could   be  very  little 
comfort  or  solidity  in  any  business  supported 
by  such  a  traffic.     Besides,  though  it.  does 
not  appear  to  have  occurred  to  you,  that  the 
importation  of   corn    might   happen  to   be 
stopped  by  other  causes  than  those  of  a  scar- 
city at  home,    yet,   you   have  only  to  open 
your  eyes  to  peiceive,  that,   if  we  had,  pre- 
vious to  last  year,  been  a  nation  exporting 
half  as  much  as  we  consumed,  we  should,  at 
this  hour,  have  been  so  glutted  with  corn  as 
to  cause  much   of  the  land,  now  in  cultiva- 
tion, to  lie  fallow.     How  would  you  have 
found  out  a  remedy  for  this?  You  must, 
then,  actually  have  thrown  the  corn  into  the 
sea  j  for,  as  to   distilling  it,   there   would, 
from   such  an  operation,  have   been  liquor 
enough  for  the  people  to  swim  in  j  and,  if 
you  let  it  rot,  it  would  turn  to  manure,  end 
that  would  only  add  to  the  evil  by  producing 
more  corn.    This  was  a  case  that  you  do  not 
seem  to  have  foreseen,  and  yet  you  might,  if 
you  had  but  looked  to  America,  which,  at 
this  moment  presents  you  an  example  of  the 
practice  of  that  delightful  theory,  which  has, 
it  seems,  taken   possession   of  your  mind. 
America  fears  no  scarcity  of  corn,  but  she 
feels  a  real  scarcity  of  shirts  and  coats  and 
stockings  and  blankets  and  sugar  and  coffee 
and  of  many  other  things,  almost  as  neces- 
sary as  corn,  even  to  the  support  of  life.   Do 
you  not  hear  the  wailiogs  of  the  Americans, 
at  the  end  of  a  two-month's  embargo?  What 
would  be  their   situation  at  the  end  of  a 
year?  One  third  part  of  the  produce  of  the 
land  being  annually  exported    (for   that,  I 
should  think,  was  much  about  the  propor- 
tion), a  stoppage  of  the  export  necessarily 
throws  a  great  number  of  persons  out  of  em- 
ployment ;  and,   in  such  a  state  of  things, 
this  is  attended  with  peculiar  disadvantage ; 
fof,  it  is  easy,  for  manufacturers  or  artizans 


to  turn  their  hands  to  agriculture,  but  it  i 
next  to  impossible  for  agriculturists  to  turu 
their  hands  to  arts  and  manufactures.  Hence 
the  distress,  described  in  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Pickering,  now  felt  in  America;  and  hen^'e 
the  commotions,  the  confiscations,  and  the 
pillage,  which,  if  the  embargo  long  conti- 
nue, will  inevitably  ensue.  And  yet,  there 
is  plenty  of  corn,  Mr.  Wakefield;  and  yet. 
America  ha»  realized  to  vour  hand  that  de- 
lightful theory,  of  which  you  seem  so  ena- 
moured.  By  this  time,   Sir,  I  think  you 

must  begin  to  doubt  of  the  facility  of  "  set- 
ting the  seasons  at  defiance,  and  taking  a 
bond  ot  fate."  A  nation  may  be  so  situated 
as  to  be  able  to  .set  the  seasons  at  defiance 
with  respect  to  corn  ;  but,  clothing  is  as  re- 
cessarv  to  life  as  food  is 5  and,  with  respect 
to  both,  the  seasons  are  not  to  be  set  at  de- 
fiance by  any  nation  that  is  not  the  absolute 
mistress  of  all  other  nations.  America  is 
sure  to  have  more  corn  than  is  necessary  for 
her  consumption  ;  and,  as  this  granary  aiises 
from  a  stoppage  of  exnovt,  that  stoppage 
may  be  made  when  she  pleases,  but  it  may 
also  be  made  when  she  does  not  please  ;  it  is 
dependent  upon  the  will  of  other  nations,  at 
to  its  duration  as  well  as  its  commencement, 
and,  it  does  really  appear  to  me,  that  this  sort 
of  dependence  is  the  most  dangerous  that 
can  possibly  exist,  with  the  sole  exception 
of  a  total  dependence   upon  an   import  of 

corn. For  these  reasons  I  stand  by  my 

opinion  before  expressed,  that,  the  only  gra- 
nary, safely  to  be  relied  on,  is  in  the  bosom 
of  the  earth,  and  in  that  intuitive  wisdom, 
which  teaches  the  seller  to  be  tardy  in  the 
suppiy^  aiiu  ifie  consumer  to  be  sparing  in  the 
consumption.     As   for  England,  I    am    no 
more  afraid  of  her  experiencing  a  scarcity  of 
corn  than   I  am  of  her  experiencing  a  scar- 
city of  rain.     There  may  be,  and  u  ill  be,  oc- 
casionally, short  crops  and  high  prices  ;   but, 
the  evil  is   not  of  long  duration,  and  it  only 
tends  to  quicken  our  industry,  to  teach  us 
frugality,   and  to  remind  us  of  that  depen- 
dence, which  we   partake  in   common  with 
all  other  living  creatures.  Far  be  it  from  me 
to  hold  out  the  idea,  that  ?.  distillation  from 
sugar  instead  of  corn  will  prevent,   or  at  all 
tend  to  prevent,   a  scarcity  of  corn  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland      It  would  be   a   shame 
indeed  for  me  to  pretend  to  entertain  such  a 
notion,  when   I   know,  that,  for  this  king- 
dom, 300,000  quarters  of  barley  scarcely  is 
enoughybori  for  one  single  meal,    out  of  the 
1,095  meals  which  we  eat  in  a  year.     It  is 
truly  a  drop,  in  the  bucket :  it  is,  considered 
as     a  preventive   oj    scarcity,     nothing.     1 
have  let   fall   no  word,  that  would  lead  ihi 
reader  to  suppose,  that  it  was  m\j  opinion, 
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that  the  nation  would  derive  any  degree  of 
security  against  scarcity  from  the  adoption  of 
the  proposed  measure'}  but,  I  know,  that  to 
the  West  Indians,  the  advantage  would  be 
very  great,  and  they  have  a  just  claim  to  a 
share  of  the  market,  to  which  they  are  com- 
pelled to  bring  their  produce;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  proportion  as  the  measure 
would  be  inefficacious  as  a  preventive  of 
scarcity,  it  would  be  little  injurious  to  the 
farmer.  All  the  farmers  together  supply 
us  with  1,095  meals  of  victuals  in  a  year, 
and,  surely,  they  need  not  be  alarmed,  that 
the  West  Indians  are  about  to  be  allowed  to 
■s  lpply  us  with  one  single  breakfast,  and 
that,  too,  only  at  the  rate  of  about  4d  j  a 
head!  Men  talk  about  millions  very  glibly; 
but,  the  longer  I  live  the  more  firm  does  my 
conviction  become,  thatthere  are  few  minds, 
comparatively  speaking,  capable  of  fully  em- 
bracing the  idea,  else  we  should  not  hear 
tliexn  talk  of  a  granary  to  feed  millions  of 
people.  Stop  the  distilleries,  what  have 
you?  A  breakfast  at  4dj  a  head;  and  this, 
supposing  the  doctrine  to  be  sound,  is  the 
mighty  resource  the  distilleries  afford  us ! 
Three  hundred  thousand  quarters  of  corn 
make  a  huge  heap  of  sacks ;  but,  after  all,  I 
repeat,  that  it  is  but  one  breakfast  for  twelve 
millions  of  people.  And  this  is  to  spread 
ruin  amongst  the  farmers !  This  is  the  cause 
of  all  this  alarm  and  petitioning  and  'speech- 
making   and   these  endless  non-dtsciibe'able 

fooleries! Here  I  put  sn- end  to  what  I 

have  to  say  upon  this  subject,  which  was  of 
the  greatest  importance  as  relative  to  the 
West  India  planters,  and  also  as  it  became 
connected  with  the  agitation  of 'facts'  and 
principles  relating  to  national  subsistence. 
If  either  or  both  of  the  gentlemen,  upon 
whose  letters  I  have  been  commenting,  think 
it  necessary  to  publish  any  thing  by  way  of 
explanation ''of:  what  they  have  already  ad- 
vanced, I  shall  gladly  insert  it ;  but,  as  to 
anything  further,  I  am  sure  it  will  not  be 
expected.  '  I  have  ho  desire  to  have  the  last 
word;  and,  unless  upon 'the  debate  which 
may  take  place  in  parliament,  I  shall  cer- 
tainly not  write,  at  this  time,  any  thing  more 

upon  the  subject. Just  as  I  was  about  to 

send  otf  the  above,  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
gentleman  in  Essex,  Who  expresses  his  regret 
and  surprize  at  seeing  me  take  that  side  of 
this  question  which  I  have  taken.  "  Tou 
know,"'  says  he,  "full  well,  how  much  fa- 
"  vour  has  always  been  shewn  to  the  monicd 
*'  and  commercial  interest,  at  the  expence  of 
"  that  interest,  which  you  have  always  look- 
'*'  ed  up   to  as  the  salvation  of  the  country." 

J  am  very  sorry  to  differ  TJn  opinion  from 

ihis  most  respectable  person,  and  I'  assure 
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him,  that  his  frankly  telling  me  of  what  he 
considers  as  my  errors,  or  my  faults,   so  far 
from  requiring  an  apology,    merits    and  re- 
ceives my  thanks.     But,  in  the  present  case, 
I  really  cannot  see  that  1  am  siding  with  a 
monied  or  commercial  interest.     The  sugar- 
cane planter  is  only  an  agriculturalist  of  ano- 
ther description  ;  and,  I  wish  not  to  encou- 
rage him  at  the  "  expence"  of  any  one.  All 
my  partialities  are  on  the  side  of  the  land- 
owners and  land-tillers  of  England.     If  I  had 
thought  that  their  interests  were  likely  to  re- 
ceive  injury  from    the  proposed  measure,  I 
will  not  assert,  that  my  mind  would  have  been 
free  from  an  undue  bias ;  but,   after  having 
given  to  the  subject  all  the  attention  I  am 
capable  of,  I  am  convinced  that  this  will  not, 
and  cannot,  be  the  case.     It  sometimes  hap- 
pens, that  one  is  prepossessed  by  conversa- 
tion upon    a   subject.     One  gets  committed 
upon  certain  points,  either  by  hasty  declara- 
tion,  or  by  tacit  admission.     To  this  subject 
my  mind  came  like  a  sheet  of  blank  paper  j 
for,  until    I    had    begun  writing  my  article, 
which   appeared  in  the  Register  of  the  23rd 
of  April,  I  had  never  spoken   nor  heard  a 
word  relating  to  the  propriety  or  impropriety 
of  the  intended  bill;  and,  until  I  had  finish- 
ed  it  and  sent  it  to  the  press,  1  had  spoken 
with  no  person  except  Mr.  Wakefield;  and 
it  was  not  likely  that  J   should  imbibe  from 
him  any  impression  in  favour  of  the  bill.  In- 
deed, until  the  morning  of  theday,  on  which 
that  article  was  written,  I  had    never   even 
read  Mr.  Wakefield's  letter  against  the  bill, 
which  letter  appeared  in  print  on  the  Satur- 
day preceding  •   and,  it  was  not  until  I  saw 
the  article  in  the  Morning  Chronicle-,  that  I 
thought  of  looking  particularly  into  the  let- 
ter.    That  article  appeared  to  me  to  contain 
such  wild  doctrine,  that    I    was  tempted  to 
notice  it ;  when  I  came  to  look  at  the  debate, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  there  appeared  to 
be  a  necessity  for    doing   it  without   loss  of 
time.     After  my  article  was  written,  I  saw, 
for  the  first  time,  an  account  of  meetings  in 
the  counties,  to  prepaie  petitions  against  the 
proposed  bill;  and,  as  it  was  then  too  late  tp 
make  an  addition  to  what  I  had  said;   in  the 
Register,  I  wrote  my  letter   to  the  Hamp- 
shire freeholders,  and  immediately  sent  it  off 
for  insertion  in  the  Salisbury  Journal  and  in 
several  other  newspapers.     So  little  was  I  iii 
the  knowledge  of  what  had  passed,  that,  un- 
til after  this  letter  was  written,   I  did  not 
know  that  Mr.' Young  had  been  examined 
before   the  committee.     Never,    therefore, 
was  any  man's  conduct  more  free  from  un- 
due bias  than  mine  was  upon   this  occasion. 
I  saw  what  I  regarded  as  a  popular  delusion 
likely  to  prevail,  and  I  did  all  in  my  power  to 
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prevent  it.  The  reader  will  easily  siippose, 
that  there  must  be  a  few  persons,  at  least, 
with  whom  I  might  have  some  influence  as 
far  as  opinion  goes;  but,  to  only  one  person 
have  I  written  a  word  upon  the  matter ;  to 
no  one  have  I  spoken  ;  and  my  wish  now  is, 
that,  if  I  am  in  error,  the  opinions  of  my  op- 
ponents may  prevail  in  the  approaching  dis- 
cussion and  decision  3  but,  then,  it  is  also 
my  wish,  that  clamour  may  be  completely  set 
at  defiance. 

Local  Militia. This    is  about  the 

twentieth  scheme   for  raising  such  a  force 
within  the  kingdom  as  shall  be  able  to  defend 
it  incase  of  invasion;  whether  it  will  suc- 
ceed better  than  any  of  the  former  time  will 
very  soon  enable   us   to  judge.     As  to  the 
number  of  the  men  to  be  raised,  that  point  is 
not  yet  fixed,  and,  perhaps,  it  will  be  left  to 
the  option  of  the  ministeis.     The  outline  of 
the  plan  is  this:   a  certain  number  of  men, 
to  be  ballotted  from  the  militia  lists,  are  to  be 
assembled  a  certain  number  of  days  in  every 
year,  in  order  to  be  drilled,  and   to   be  held 
in  readiness  to   march   in   case  of  invasion. 
They  are  to  be  placed  under  the  command  of 
officers  appointed  by  the  king;  while  assem- 
bled, or  called  out,  they  are  io  be  madi  sub- 
ject to  all  the  provisions  of  the  mutiny  act ; 
and,  of  course,  may  be  flogged  in  pursuance 
of  the  judgment  of  officers  appointed  by  the 
king.     This  would  be  no  more  than  what  is 
done  in  case  of  the  present  militia  ;  but,  this 
new  scheme  allows  of  no  substitutes.     All 
those  who  are  balloted  for  this  militia  are  ei- 
ther to  pay  ajine,  or  to  serve  in  person  ;  and, 
every  man  who  pays  the  fine   is  obliged  to 
swear,  that  he  does  not  derive  the  means  of 
so  doing  from  any  other  source  than  that  of 
his  o?vn  private  purse.     The   words  of  the 
clause  are  these  :   "  That  every  person  liable 
'"   to  the  payment  of  any  fine  under  this  act, 
"  for  not  appearing  to  be  enrolled  in  the  Lo- 
''  cal   Militia,  who   shall  refuse   to  declare 
"  upon  oath,  that  he  hath  not,  directly  or 
*r  indirectly,  by  any   policy,  premium,  or 
"  promise  of  any  premium,  or  bv  any  en- 
"  gagement  insured  himself  againsl  such  fine, 
"  or  any  part  thereof  5  and,  that  no  person 
?'  or  persons,    hath,  or  have,  directly,  or 
Si  indirectly,  undertaken,   or  engaged,    or 
"  promised,  in  any  way,  to  indemnity  him 
"  therefrom,  or  from  any  part  thereof,  or 
"  to  repay  to  him,  or  to  any  person  or  per- 
<c  sons  in  his  behalf,  or  for  his.  use,  benefit, 


led  personal!.!'  to  serve  in  the  said    Local 

Muj'tia  for  the  full   term  of—— years." 1 

■  Uuon  this  biil  fyi  LfeiCiV  KvKtM'?.  rd 
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I  by  the  newspapers,  reported  to  have  spoken 
I  as  follow? :  "  He  said,  that  there  was  a  time 
I  "  when  the  army  was  undisciplined,  and  the 
'•'  nation  savage — when  social  order  was 
"  trampled  under  foot — when  liberty  was 
"  another  name  for  licentiousness ;  at  sucli 
"  a  time  alone,  could  a  measure  like  the 
"  present  be  offered  to  the  nation  without 
"  insult  !  But  now,  the  moment  when  civi- 
"  lization  was  at  its  acme — when  England 
"  boasted  her  generosity  and  her  spirit,  he 
"  could  not  describe  the  indignant  sensation 
"  which  he  felt  at  beholding  the  minister  of 
"  the  day  dare  to  stigmatize. the  representa- 
"  tives  of  the  people  by  offering  such  a  mea- 
"  sure  for  their  adoption,  it  required  audacity 
"  to  propose  what  folly  only  could  imagine  ef- 
"  ficient,  that  the  reluctant  conscripts  of  our 
"  oppressed  population  should  be  marshalled 
"  under  the  scourge  of  tyranny,  and  pre- 
"  dented  to  the  nation  as  her  defence. 
"  What !  did  the  noble  Lord  suppose  that 
"  the  people  would  endure,  or  the  army 
"  bend  beneath,  the  sanguinary,  remorse 
"  less,  and  ferocious  despotism,  which  ev 
"  slaves  would  turn  upon  ?     Did  he  supp' 

"  that  the  lash  of  tyranny the  inst     jfs, 

"  the  contumely,   and  scorn  of  ov'er-w     3en. 

"  ing  power -the  "  fceditm  signum  .     Ssr, 

"  vitutis,"  would  be  suffered  by  a  fre<     .  peo_ 
"  pie  with  impunity!     He  was  far 
"  wishing  to   indulge  in  declamatio 
"  he  thought,  that,  at  a  moment   1 
"  present,  when  our  very  existence 
"  stake,  all  hands  and  hearts  should 
"  common   bulwark  round  their 
"  treasure,  strong  from  its   union 
"  vincible  in  its  resistance ! — (he    ar,.  hear.) 
*  — But,  he  added,  when  you      wmt  me21 
"  for  your  defence,  offer  them  a  .^st  fitfor 
"  men  to  enter  on ;  when  yot  4  propose  a 
"  military  code,  let  it  be  fit  for    Knglishmen 
"  and  freemen.     He  was  not     disposed  to 
"  thank  the  noble  lord  tor  h  j,$.  ingenuity 
"  nor  could  he  consider  it  ere  datable,  how 
°  ever  characteristic.     The  f  ^t.ures   of  th 
"  offspring   intuitively  bes[x  -ak  the  parent 
"  as  with  the  appearance  of    Uie  fasces  musi 
'*  be  associated  the  idea  of  t'riedictor,     Atro 
"  cious   measures   must  bej  expected  in  ag* 
"  from  him  whose  youth  IfySi  been  familjar- 
u  i zed  to  executions;  and',  when  (he  author 
"  of  this   bill  had  wrung   the   heart-strings 
"  of  his  own   country,  little  delicacy  could 
"  be  expected  from  him  for  the  dignified 
"  feedings   of   another.     That   infatuation, 
**  however,   was  amazing,  which  disdained 
fs  to  benefit  by  the  lessoa  of  experience; 
<(  and  he  thought  the  fate  of  such  levies  as 
"  thn   bill  proposed  to  raire,  ought  to  have 
f*  betes!  zi  a  sutficieut  adraonition.    Weh&d 
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''  seen  the  power  of  France  pass  over  them 
'"  on  the  continent  5  we  had  seen  her  ruler 
"  by  such  means,  receive  the  homage  of 
*'  humiliated  Europe,  and  still  we  perse- 
"  vered  !  What  folly,'  what  wonderful  in- 
**  fctuation  !  Sir,  if  we  wish  for  the  pre- 
"  servation  of  our  country,  let  us  raise 
*'  our  physical  force  in  her  defence, 
"  let  us  animate  an  armed  population 
t:  in  her  support,  courage .v-  from  their 
"  cause,  and  disciplined  by  their  va- 
"  lour.  It  is  time  for  us  to  think  of  proviu- 
"  ing  some  effectual  domestic  force  against 
*'*  contingencies.  France  may  not  always  re- 
"  main  inferior  to  us  on  the  ocean,  and  the 
ff  time  may  come  when  Britain  must  de- 
"  pendj  for  her  safety  and  liberty,  on  the 
<r  valour,  spirit,  and  discipline  of  her  na- 
*r  Does  the   noble  lord  suppose  that 

<v  co.  i,"°«  will  provide  for  such  an 

"  event  ?  i.  h  j    fhe  supposition ; 

*c  the  solvation  ot  tii*.  ■•  - 

"  unrmimity  of  the  people,  add  llfitt  r.niini- 
*'  mity    can    only  be    produced    by    con- 
"  cjliatiqn      From  that  cause  alone  shall  we 
'•"■be    sble   to  date?  our  existence   and   pros- 
Btit,  ;;las  •     let  me    not    talk   of 
sperity^  ever   tiling  I  see  in   this 
.ibappy  land,  assures  me  of  her    down- 
(    fall  ;    each    succeeding   year    produces  a 
'    change   of    ministry,    and    each    change 
*    of    ministry    a    change    of     measures  ! 
"  Thus,    plans  are  proposed,    decided   on, 
'*  and    rejected  I      The  indecision    of  this 
"  government,  contrasted  by  the  blind  ob- 
"  stinacy  of  the  n.ixt,  and  both  outdone  by 
"  the  nick-named  vigour  of  the  following  ! 
"  Distraction  in  our  councils  and  impotence 
'•   in  our  ministers, whilemilitaryexecutioners 
"  are  daring  to  fix  the  badge  of  servitude  01; 
"  the  people!      Alas!    how  deplorably  do  I 
*•'  feel  at  the  sight  of  the  journeymen  politi- 
"  cians   opposite;     feeble     is    the   hope    of 
"  England,   if  such    is  her  dependence  ! — 
**  Sir,  such  are  my  sentiments  on  this  bill, 
'*  and   on  our  present  situation  : — they  are 
"  the  result  of  observation,  and  of  the  in- 
"  struction  which  I  have  gleaned  fron\  those 
"  pure   and  venerable  authors,  which  even 
"  the  new  morality  has   not  taught   me  to 
"  despise      He  concluded  by  declaring,  that 
."**  in  every  stage  he- should  oppose  the  bill." 
■  ■-■  --This  report  (which   I  copy  from  Bell's 
Weekly  Messenger)  differs  from  that,  which 
has  been  given  in  the  Courier  $  in  which  lat- 
ter paper,  it  is  stated,  that  Sir  Francis  said, 
that  he  never  would  consent  to  a  measure, 
tijat  would  make  the  English  people  a  flogged 
nation.     This  phrase  the  hireling  editor  made 
the  subject  ot  a   lon,g  and  virulent  invective 
against  the  person,  jfeorn  whojn  it  proceeded. 


He  says,  "  If  we  are  to  be  called  a  flogged 
"  nation,  because  men  are  flogged  who 
"  violate  the  military  law,  we  may  be  called 
"  a  hanged  nation,  because  men  are  hanged 
"  Who  violale  the  law  against  treason."  To 
what  shall  we  ascribe  the  use  of  such  miser- 
able sophistry?  To  a  want  of  capacity  to 
discriminate,  or  to  downright  baseness  of 
nature  ?  To  one  or  the  o'her  it  must  be  as- 
cribed ;  and    let  the   e>''  or  of  the  Courier 

take  his  ch<->io« When  men  c  nnmit  the 

j  of  treason,  they  ere  choosers  of  their 
crime.  They  are  not,  by  the  very  nature  of 
the  situation  in  which  they  are  placed  by 
compulsion,  daily  and  hour1'  exposed  to  the 
commission  of  th**  •'  which  they  a: e 
punished  Tht  reverse  will  be  the  case 
in  the  Local  Militia.  Suppose,  for  in- 
stance, a  man  to  be  addicted  to  drink  to 
excess.  That  is  a  crime  punished  by  flogging 
under  the  mutiny  act  ;  to  flogging,  then, 
>.":';  tl  e  1  01  1!  Militia  man  be  daily  exposed, 
if  he  be  addicted  to  drink  5  but,  this  crime 
is  not  his  own  act,  as  in  the  case  of  treason  ; 
it  is  made  a  crime  in  him  by  'hose  who  have 
compelled  Him  to  be.  •  roe  a  Local  Militia 
man.  Again  ;  the  law  of  treason  operates 
generally;  it  reaches  the  prince  as  well  as 
the  labourer ;  but,  the  law  of  flogging 
readies  not  the  officers,  reaches  not  those, 
who  are  to  sit  in  judgment  and  who  are  in- 
vested with   the  power  of  execution. So 

much  for  the  wretched  sophistry,  by  which 
a  hireling  pen  has  attempted  to  defend  this 

measure. But,  it  is  said,  that  Sir  Francis's 

objection  would  equally  well  apply  to  the 
present  militia  and  to  the  troops  of  the  line. 
So  it  would,  if  his  objection  were  to  a  scheme, 
which  would  allow  of  snlstilution.  This 
scheme  allows  of  none  A  fine  from  a 
man's  own  purse  is  the  only  thing  that  can 
(supposing  no  false  swearing  to  take  place) 
save  him  from  personal  service  ;  and,  as  it 
is  evident  that  one  half,  or,  perhaps,  four- 
fifths,  of  the  men  ballotted  will  be  unable  to 
pay  thefine  out  of  their  own  purse,  it  follows, 
of  course,,  that  all  these  will  (unless  in  the 
case  excepted)  yield  personal  service  upon 
compulsion.  Indeed,  to  obtain  this  object 
is  the  very  essence  of  the  scheme.  Now, 
in  the  line,  or  in  the  present  militia,  the 
case  is  different.  Into  these  the  men  choose 
to  enter  ;  for,  though  a  man  may  be  ballot- 
ted into  the  latter;  yet,  if  he  does  not  choose 
to  serve  in  person,  there  are  means  of  avoid- 
ing it,  and,  if  he  will  not  use  those  means, 
he,  at  any  rate,  gives  the  preference  to  per- 
sonal service.  But  this  scheme  reduces 
about  four-fifths  of  the  able  men  of  the 
country  to  a  choice  between  taking  a  false 
oath,  and  exposing  their  backs  to  the  lash, 
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laid  on  in  virtue  of  the  judgment  of  a  de- 
scription of    persons,    who  are  themselves 

exempted  from   corporal   punishment. 

LordOstlereagh  appears  to  have  been  very- 
angry  indeed,  at  this  measure  having. been 
denominated  a  conscription.  But,  in  what 
does  it  differ  from  a  conscription,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  rich  ?  Napoleon 
orders  a  certain  number  of  young  men 
•to  be  ballotted,  and  to  be  made  soldiers 
of  at  once.  Lord  Castlereagh  orders  out 
ten  young  men  from  a  parish,  suppose,  and 
he  admits  of  a  fine  by  way  of  .exemption 
from  personal  service  j  but,  betakes  care 
that  seven  out  of  the  ten  shall  not  be  able 
to  pay  the  fine  themselves,  and  tfuit  nobody 
the  shall  pay  it  for  them.  I  will  take  a 
fine,  says  he,  in  lieu  of  service ;  but,  you 
shall  not  have  the  means  of  getting  the  fine, 
without  exposing  yourselves  to  the  chance 
of  having  your  ears  cropped  off  for  perjury, 
Upon  the  rich,  there/ore,  this  measure, 
this  brilliant  scheme,  is  a  tax  ;  upon  the 
poor  it  is  a  conscription  j  and,  it  is  unequal, 
it  is  partial,  it  is  unjust  ;  because  it  prohibits 
one  description  of  persons  from  purchasing 
exemption  from  personal  servitude,  which 
it  permits  it  in  another  description  ;  and, 
it  throws  the  pain  and  the  burden  of  de- 
fence upon  those  who  have  nothing  but 
their  persons  to  defend. — — In  its  ope- 
ration it  will  be  attended  with  all  sorts 
of  hardships  and  vexations.  The  rich  will 
fine.  That  will  be  a  trifle  j  but  it  will  be 
a  most  odious  way  of  collecting  a  revenue. 
The  poor  will,  to  their  last  shilling,  fine 
too.  They  well  sell  their  goods,  and  the 
gpods  of  many  will  be  sold  for  one.  Where 
this  cannot  be  done,  wages  will  be  anti- 
cipated to  the  utmost  penny.  Ruinous 
debts  will  be  contracted.  Any  thing  to  avoid 
a  compulsory  exposure  to  the  lash.  Many, 
however,  must  render  personal  service ; 
but,  wherever  the  money  can  be  raised, 
wherever  an  indemnity  can  be  provided, 
Lord  Castlereagh  may  be  assured,  that  the 
oath  will  have  very  little  weight ;  and,  I 
am  really  surprized,  that  a  person,  who  has 
had  such  extensive  experience,  should  have 
placed  much  reliance  upon  a  check    of  this 

sort. But,  only  think  of    the  disgrace, 

the  infamy,  which  is  thus  marked  upon 
the  front  of  the  nation,  by  an,  act  to  prevent 
men  from  insuring  themselves  against  the 
misfortune  of  becoming  liable  to  assist  in  the 
defence  of  (heir  country  J  Against  tire, 
against  thunder  and  lightning,  against 
foundering  at  sea,  against  death,  we 
insure  j  and  (oh,  everlasting  shame!)  such 
is  the  situation  of  our  country,  tha<  it  now 
ftands  confessed  in  a  bill  before  the  parliar 
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ment,,  and  is  thus  proclaimed  to  the  world* 
that  we,  in  like  manner,  insure  against  the 
probable  misfortune  of  being  called  upon  to 
defend  our  native  land  !  What  is  the  reason 
of  this  ?  Why  does  the  government  doubt 
of  the  people's  readiness  to  defend  the  coun- 
try ?  It  is  the  people's  country,  and  what  is 
the  reason  th^t  it  is  necessary  to  pass  a  law  to 
comp el  them  to  defend  it  ?  Do  they  not  love 
the  country  ?  And,  if  so,  why  do  they  not } 
It  matters  not,  my  lord,  you  may  talk  and 
scheme  as  ,  long  as  you  please  j  but,  be  you 
assured,  that,  if  the  hour  of  real  danger 
comes,  there  is  no  power  upon  earth  that 
can  make  the  people  defend  that  which  they 
do  not  love  ;  and,  if  they  love  the  country, 
they  will  defend  it  without  any  making.  Let 
all  the  people  be  armed.  Give  them  their 
neighbours  apd  friends,  their  natural  lead- 
ers, to  instruct  and  direct  them  ;  make  them 
yw/that  what  they  have  to  preserve  is  worth 
the  hazard  of  their  lives  ;  and,  I'll  engage 
that  you  shall  need  neither  fines  nor  con- 
scriptions.——Upon  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, we  have  -seen  government  after  go- 
vernment fail  before  the  arms  of  France, 
and  yet  there  was  no  want  of  soldiers.  The 
French  i  were  everywhere  met  by  men 
f dreed  intb  the  service.  We  heard  of  ama  - 
zing  armies,  of  immense  magazines,  of 
endless  trains  of  artillery  ;  but,  in  a  mo- 
ment all  disappeared.  The  plunderer  came, 
away  fled  thedefenders,  and  down  came  the 
government.  The  peoole  of  Italy  and  Aus- 
tria, Prussia,  -Holland,  and  Brunswick  were 
not  all  fools  to-  be  sure  They  were  able  to 
beat  the  French  ten  .times  told  ;  and  why 
were  they  not  willing?  Yet,  we  are  still 
forcing  the  people  of  England  to  defend  their 
country.  We--  seem  determined  not  to 
profit  from  the  experience  of  the   continent 

of  Europe. -lam  for  arming  the  whole 

of  the  people ;  for,  as  to  any  ill  use 
that  they  may  •  make  of  their  arms,  I 
answer  in  the  words  which  I  once  heard 
used  by  Mr.  Windham,  "  the  bn- 
"  siness  is  theirs,  and,  if •  they  will  not 
"  defend  the  country  in  our  way,  thev 
"  must  defend  it  in  their  own  way."  In- 
deedVit  is, as  absurd  to  pass  a  law  to  make  the 
people  love,  as  to  pass  a  law  to  .make  them 
defend  their  country.  A  law,  or  a  code  to 
induce  them  to  defend  it ;  to  organize  them 
for  that  purpose,  may  be  wise  and  necessary  j 
but  a  law  to  compel  a  whole  people,  under 
heavy  pains  and  penalties,  not  excepting 
bodily  punishment,  to.defend  themselves,  is 
something  monstrously  unnatural ;  and  to 
make  them,  in  an  hour  of  real  danger,  risk 
their  lives  in  defending  others,  and  not 
theraselve^,  is  impossible. — Hypocrisy  Pers 
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sonified,  the  Lazarus-looking  saint,  ;  ,nd  the 
big-bagged  loan-jobber,  may  hug  the  mselves 
at  the  thought,  that  the  people  a  Je  to  be 
forced  to  defend  them  and  their  Jew  gsti  kin  j 
but,  I  should  hope,  that  the  i  jmfisters, 
amongst  whom  there  are  some  me'  a  of  sharp 
faculties,  at  least,  will  perceive,  while  yet 
there  is  time,  that  there  is  no  re)  iarJce  to  be 
placed  on  men  dragged  to  the  r  anks  under 
the  dread  of  pains  and  penalties. 

N.  B.  In  the  last  Register,  ««  mowed 
with  a  spade,"  in  page  710,  shop  Jd  have  been 
"  moved  with  a  spade." 

Botley,   12th  May,  180S. 
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ject,  hae*  4  not  every  moment  of  my  time  been 
either  » occupied  by  business,  or  lost  to  the 
purpos  es  of  utility  by  indisposition.  In  my 
late  er  .mmeration  of  the  population  of  the 
state.* ,  now  confederated  against  us,  under 
the  f  guidance  of  Buonaparte,  I  was  goiky  of 
aa  oversight  in  the  omission  of  Turkey,  the 
a"  dition  of  whose  people,  and  other  minor 
C  orrections  of  the  census,  on  the  authority  of 
Pinkerton's  geography,  will  be  found  to 
swell  the  confederacy  to  full  140  millions  of 
people,  capable  of  furnishing  above  23  mil- 
lions of  fighting  men  ;  that  is  to  say,  soldiers 
and  sailors.  That  the  proportion  of  the  lat- 
ter, must  already  be  sufficient,  with  a  due 
admixture  of  marines  and  other  landsmen, 
(according  to  the  practice  of  all  martial  na- 
vies) to  man  a  very  large  fleet,  will  not  be 
doubted  when  we  take  a  review  of  the  mari- 
time possessions  of  our  enemies,  from  the 
White  Sea  to  the  Black  Sea  inclusive  ;  and 
when  we  recollect  how  many,  from  one  ex- 
tremity to  the  other  of  that  immense  line  of 
coast,  subsist  by  following  the  occupations  of 
fishermen  ;  and  when  we  farther  advert  to 
the  coasting  trade  of  all  those  petty  maritime 
states,  which  are  usually  overlooked  when 
we  speak  of  the  naval  powers  of  Europe. — - 
And  when,  Sir,  we  likewise  turn  our  atten- 
tion from  the  men,  who  are  the  soul,  to  the 
timber,  iron,  hemp  and  tar,  which  compose? 
the  body  of  a  navy  ;  we  are  to  keep  in  mind 
what  are  our  own  remaining  resources,  and 
what  are  those  of  our  enemy.  We  know- 
how  much  has  been  said  and  projected  about 
our  building  ships  of  war  in  the  East  Indies 
— a  blessed  dependence  !  It  was  also  at  the 
time  stated,  that  large  quantities  of  timber 
had  been  purchased  by  England  to  Dahna- 
tia,  and  was  ready  felled,  when  the  events  of 
the  war  defeated  our  contract ;  and  it  is  now 
understood  that  Mr.  Bentham,  well  known 
for  his  former  employment  as  a  shipwright 
and  a  general  in  Russia,  as  well  as  for  a  later 
patronage  of  the  English  admiralty  as  a  me- 
chanician, was  lately  building  ships  for  us 
within  the  dominions  of  the  Emperor  Alexr 
ander,  where  of  course  those  ships  will  now 
remain  to  augment  the  navy  of  our  enemies. 
Such  circum.-.tances  do  not  prove  to  us  that 
the  government  of  this  country  has  been  suf- 
ficiently provident  respecting  a  home- growth 
of  ship  timber;  and  they  certainly  add  to 
the  apprehension,  that  we  may  ere  long  (if 
'the  present  confederacy  against  us  s-hali con- 
tinue) see  our  enemy  greatlv  out-number  us 
in  ships  of  war,  even  to  the  e-Htent- they 
please;  as  the)"  are  in  possession  of  all  the- 
continental  forests  of  Eufopa  (those  of  now- 
invaded  ■  Sweden--  alone  excepted)'  ;  and, 
moreover,  are  masters- of  countries  abound-. 
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ing  with  iron,  hemp,  and  tar. 1  am  not, 

Sir,  one  who  is  afraid  of  a  war  with  America, 
if  it  shall  be  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of 
our  rights,  and  shall  be  rightly  conducted  ; 
but  still  we  are  to  consider  the  effect  which 
a  war  with  America  must  have,  if  it  shall  be 
raging  while  our  country  is  to  be  the  object 
of  concerted  invasions  at  a  variety  of  points. 
Such  an  additional  war  must  create  a  demand 
for  additional  exertions  on  our  part  :  and 
must  occupy  a  considerable  number  of  our 
ships  and  seamen,  and  would  probably,  also, 
in  its  consequences,  find  employment  for  a 
material  portion  of  our  land  force.  If  the 
morality  of  the  bulk  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  the  good  faith  of  the  government  be 
such  as  you  describe  them  to  be.  and  espe- 
cially if  you  be  correct  in  your  idea  of  the 
peculiar  hatred  they  bear  to  England,  it 
might  not  be  very  surprising  if,  while  they 
were  even  at  peace  wjth  us,  they  should  rea- 
dily give  into  the  schemes  of  our  arch  enemy, 
so  far  as  to  pour  into  his  ports  if  possible,  a 
great  quantity  of  their  shipping,  on  the  eve 
of  a  projected  invasion  of  England  or  Ire- 
land ;  but  should  we  be  at  war  with  Ameri- 
ca, we  could  little  doubt  that  he  would  bend 
the  force  of  his  genius  tc  render  the  Ameri- 
can shipping  available  to  the  utmost,  to  his 
grand  object  of  effecting  our  destruction. 
Considering  the  natural  impossibility  of  her- 
metically sealing  up  all  the  ports  great  and 
small  of  a  vast  line  of  coast,  and  at  all  sea- 
sons, whether  the  nights  be  long  or  short, 
light  or  dark,  serene  or  tempestuous  ;  espe- 
cially when  all  this  should  be  a  task  in  addi- 
tion to  the  blockading  already  imposed  upon 
us ;  it  must  be  evident  that  an  American 
war,  besides  drawing  aside  from  their  pre- 
sent objects  a  considerable  part  of  our 
cruizers,  must  administer  to  the  enemy's 
means  of  invading  us,  in  the  proportion  in 
which  American  chips'  could  get  safe  into 
his  ports ;  and  we  are  not  to  forget,  that  our 
blockade  of  those  ports  which  are  the  ren- 
dezvous of  his  ships  of  war,  would  not  close 
the  intermediate  and  inferior  harbours 
against  the  merchant  shipping  of  America. — 
Seeing,  then,  such  prospects  before  us,  and 
not  knowing  how  soon  the  line  of  battle  of 
our  navy,  independent  of  contributing  to  the 
defence  of  our  island,  may  have  to  fight  for 
its  own  ascendant,  or  even  existence  ;  nor 
how  much  the  smaller  ships  may  be  occupied 
in  all  the  distant  parts  of  the  world ;  nor 
what  new  draughts  from  our  hnd  force  may 
be  required  for  our  foreign  services  in  every 
quarter  j  ought  we  not,  if  we  would  neither 
cripple  our  distant  exertions,  nor  bring  ruin 
on  dur  dependencies,  nor  hazard  the  con- 
quest of  out  country,  ho  to  provide  for  -ur 
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national  security — if  there  be  a  natural  pos-. 
sibility  of  so  doing — that  we  should  have  no- 
thing to  fear,  although  not  a  ship  nor  a  re- 
gular soldier  should  be  kept  at  home  for  our 
defence  ?  *  When  I  offer  it  as  my  opinion, 
that  we  have  such  means,  those'  who  have 
duly  and  deeply  contemplated  the  mirtial 
branch  of  the  English  constitution,  may  have 
no  difficulty  in  believing  the  fact ;  although, 
it  must  be  confessed,  that  no  one  in  'modern 
times  has  yet  produced  a  plan  in  detail,  for  a 
complete  organization  of  our  posse  comilatus. 
Such  a  plan  in  detail  must  necessarily  be  vo- 
luminous ;  it  must  include  arrangements  for 
having  all  our  youth  perfected  in  arms  and 
tactics  before  they  shall  reach  eigh'een  years 
of  age,  and  with  regard  to  the  great  mass  of 
the  fighting  men  of  the  community,  iis  an- 
nual classification  by  age,  and  other  renew- 
als of  rolls  for  preserving  a  perpetual  harmo- 
ny between  nature  and  military  science;  as 
well  as  a  variety  of  subordinate  provisions 
whereby  the  ordinary  intercourses  of  society 
should  remain  uninterrupted,  even  within 
sight  of  an  invading  enemy,  and  all  other 
parts  of  the  country  be  in  perfect  tranquillity, 
must  unavoidably  contain  much  matter;  but 
principles  once  clearly  laid  down  for  our  go- 
vernment, regulations,  in  all  their  parts  and 
sections,  divisions  and  subdivisions,  branches 
and  ramifications,  would  follow  in  course 
without  producing  confusion,  disorder,  or 
obscurity;  in  short,  the  matter  in  a  well  di- 
gested system,  may,  like  a  column  in  an  ar- 
my, be  of  any  length,  and  yet  perfectly  ma- 
nageable.— It  is  now,  Sir,  nine  years  since  I 
submitted  to  the  public,  in  f  an  appeal,  civil 
and  military,  on  the  English  constitution,'  a*n 
outline  of  such  a  system,  naturally  and  neces- 
sarily growing  out  of  the  principles  of  the 
posse  comitatus,  as  we  find  it  in  our  common 
law,  and  discover  it  to  be  an  integral  part  of 
that  constitution,  coeval  with,  and  essential 
to,  our  liberties;  and,  although  the  press, 
especially  of  late,  has  since  teemed  with 
plans  and  projects  of  defence,  I  have  not 
seen  occasion  to  depart  from  a  single  princi- 
ple therein  laid  down  ;  nor  have  I  discover- 
ed that  I  over-rated  the  posse  comitatus 
(Squally  adaptable  to  the  arms  and  tactics  of 
any  age)  when  I  therein  observed  "it  is 
"  without  any  rhetorical  figure,  the  cheap 

*Not  meant  to  apply  to  artillerymen  ;  for, 
although  a  certain  proportion  should  even  be 
exclusively  attached  to  the  posse  cmirilaius, 
they  must  be  regular  soldiers,  a*  their  educa- 
tion  is  a  work  of  time.  It  is  not.  however, 
necessary  they  shor.Id  be  subject  to  the  same 
articles  of  war,  as  those  by  which  the  stand- 
ing' army  are  govtfrnedi 
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"  defence  of  nations ;  while,  in  extinguish- 
"  ing  jealousy,  in  banishing  fear,  in  assuring 
"  internal  tranquillity,  and  annihilating  ex- 
"  ternal  danger,  it  holds  a  glorious  pre-emi- 
"  nence  over  every  other  military  system  of 
"  human  invention  "  Having  thus  endea- 
voured to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  the  right 
principles  of  defence,  and  sketched  an  out- 
line; and  foreseeing  as  I  thought  the 
growing  dangers  of  our  country,  it  was  my 
hope  that  some  enlightened  minister,  or  some 
able  statesman  in  parliament,  would  have 
taken  upon  him  the  task  of  giving  the  picture 
the  necessary  light  and  shade  j  or,  in  other 
words,  that  he  would  have  given  the  system 
a  complete  practical  form  and  substance,  in 
a  statute  for  "  restoring  to  full  vigour  and 
"  energy"  the  "  disgracefully  neglected" 
posse  comitatus*.  Considering  that,  since 
that  time,  two  other  editions  of  ihe  military 
part  of  the  work  have  been  published,  under 
the  title  cf  '  England's  iEgis,  or  the  Milita- 
ry Energies  of  the  Constitution,'  in  which, 
although  to  the  last  of  those  editions  large 
additions  were  made,  for  illustrating  the 
principles,  the  work  still  remains  a  mere 
outline,  I  shall  not  be  thought  chargeable 
with  any  impatience  to  obtrude  upon  the 
public  a  finished  plan,  with  all  the  necessary 
details  and  minutiae  for  effecting  that  resto- 
ration. Knowing  the  system  to  be  founded 
on,  or  rather  a  part  of,  the  constitution,  I 
could  not  divest  myself  of  the  hope,  that,  as 
our  danger  should  grow  more  and  more  ter- 
rific, some  public  man  of  eminence,  either 
in  or  out  of  place,  would  sooner  or  later, 
before  our  ruin  should  be  irrevocably  sealed, 
resort  to  the  energies  of  that  constitution  for 
our  deliverance.  In  this  hope,  the  work  has 
been  very  little  advertised,  but  has  been  sent 
to  two  entire  cabinets  of  his  Majesty's  mi- 
nisters, the  last  and  the  present;  besides 
individuals  of  a  prior  'cabinet,  and,  last 
summer,  it  was  likewise  sent  to  the  general 
officers  about  the  person  of  the  King,  to  the 
commander  in  chief,  and  to  his  Majesty  him- 
self. Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  the  event, 
from  a  war  of  invasion  raging  in  the  bowels 
of  our  country,  while  the  system  of  the  con- 
stitution, explained  in  the  iEgis,  shall  not 
have  been  resorted  to,  no  blame  would  at- 
tach on  him  who  had  laboured  to  recom- 
mend it.  But  the  day  may  possibly  come, 
when  those  who  have  pretended  to  defend  us 
on  principles  that  go  directly  to  overthrow 
the  constitution,  and  which  principles,  if  not 
resisted.,  must  as  effectually  subvert  the  true 

*  Sir  William  Jones.  See  the  Legal 
Mode  of  Suppressing  Riots ;  with  a  Plan 
for  National  Defence,  p.  10. 
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government  of  our  country,  and  destroy  our 
liberties,  as  could  possibly  be  done  by  the 
most  successful  French  invasion.  The  day, 
I  say,  may  come,  when  such  persons  shall 
have  to  answer  for  their  system  ;  and  their 
own  personal  defence  in  that, day  will  not 
gain  strength,  when  it  shall  appear  that,  even 
in  a  military  view,  their  systems  are,  and  must 
necessarily  be,  glaring  weakness,  confusion, 
and  imbecility,  in  comparison  of  that  which 
the  common  law  and  constitution  impera- 
tively enjoin,  and  which  they  take  upon 
them  positively  to  reject.  Accident  has  pre- 
vented my  yet  seeing  the  present  bill  of  Lord 
Castlcreagh  ;  but  if  the  newspapers  truly 
describe  its  contents,  it  is  only  an  additional 
feature  in  a  system  which,  to  my  humble 
understanding,  is  greatly  adding  to  the  rapi- 
dity with  which  our  country  seems  to  be  ad- 
vancing to  its  ruin. — Considering,  Sir,  the 
supremely  awful  situation  of  our  state  at  this 
extraordinary  crisis,  and.  considering  the 
great  variety  of  systems  of  defence,  and  de- 
fensive suggestions,  which  the  patriotism  of 
individuals  has  brought  forth,  would  it  have 
disparaged  the  reputation  of  that  minister, 
would  it  have  lessened  our  estimation  of  his 
zeal  in  the  public  service,  or  have  made  on 
our  minds  an  impression  unfavourable  to  his 
wisdom  and  virtue,  had  he,  at  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  present  session  of  parlia- 
ment, moved  for  a  committee  of  defence,  to 
have  examined  all  that  public  spirit,  or  legal 
learning,  or  military  genius,  had  offered  to 
the  legislature  through  the  medium  of  the 
press;  and  to  have  reported  on  what  princi- 
ples, as  most  constitutional,  and  most  effec- 
tual, a  system  of  national  defence  ought  to  be 
founded?  And,  had  the  noble  lord,  on  suc- 
ceeding in  his  motion,  likewise  made  it  his 
public  declaration,  that,  on  receiving  within 
a  certain  number  of  days  a  letter  from  the 
author  of  any  work  on  defence,  expressing 
a  wish  for  a  particular  member  of  the  House 
being  added  to  the  committee,  he  would 
move  for  the  same,  I  incline  to  think  the 
admiration  of  such  conduct  would  have  been 
universal;  equally  preparing  the  public  for 
an  approval  of  the  system  of  defence  that 
should  have  resulted,  and  for  zeal  and  unani- 
mity in  its  execution.  And  when  we  know 
that  gentlemen  of  talents  and  learning,  mili- 
tia and  regular  officers  of  experience,  gene- 
rals of  reputatiou,  and  members  of  both 
houses  of  parliament,  have  contributed  their 
quotas  of  knowledge  and  system  towards  our 
defence,  it  should  seem  to  have  been  desira- 
ble that  all  such  parties  should,  in  the  first 
concoction  of  a  great  national  plan,  have  had 
the  means  of  rendering  their  suggestions  as 
available  as  possible  fur  the  public  safety.-**- 
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With  regard,  Sir,  to  that  system  which  I 
conceive  to  be  enjoined— imperatively  en- 
joined— by  the  common  law  and  constitution, 
and  at  the  same  time  infinitely  the  most  ef- 
fectual of  any  in  a  military  view,  I  ought 
perhaps,  on  reflection,  to  take  blame  to  my- 
self, for  giving  nothing  more  than  a  display 
of  its  principles,  a  general  sketch  of  its  pro- 
visions, and  a  demonstration  of  its  efficacy  ; 
how  clearly  soever  it  might  appear  to  my 
own  mind,  that  enough  had  been  said  for 
enabling  a  statesman  thence  to  furnish  a 
complete  plan  of  defence,  in  all  its  details 
and  minutix  of  regulation.  But  as  none  are 
so  deaf  as  those  who  do  not  choose  to  hear  ; 
nor  so  difficult  to  persuade,  as  those  who  are 
determined  not  to  understand  ;  so  such  per- 
sons no  doubt  are  ready  to  say,  '  There  is  a 
'  wide  difference  between  the  most  correct 
'  theory  and  useful  practice,  — between  the 
c  most  perfect  abstract  and  a  real  substance  ;' 
and  they  maybe  equally  ready  to  ask, '  why, 
•  if  he  could,  did  he  not  produce  a  practical 
'  plan  complete  in  all  its  parts  ?' — To  such  a 
question  it  might  be  sufficient  to  answer, 
that  those  charged  with  our  defence  did  not 
desire  such  a  plan.  But  the  writer  may  far- 
ther observe,  he  did  not  think  it  incumbent 
wpon  him  unnecessarily  to  put  either  himself 
or  his  readers  to  the  expence  of  that  which, 
how  necessary  soever  in  a  law,  was  not  ne>« 
cessary  in  a  book  recommending  such  a  law. 
— He  now,  however,  trusts,  that  a  truly 
constitutional  system  of  defence  will  at  last 
be  shortly  proposed  in  parliament ;  a  sys- 
tem '  in  which  nothing  will  be  omitted 
through  party  bias,  nor  any  thing  perverted 
from  a  factious  sacrifice  of  the  public  good 
to  private  ends.  The  respect  which  all  pro- 
fess for  the  constitution  will,  it  is  hoped,  ob- 
tain for  such  a  system  a  candid  examination 
on  the  part  of  the  public  :  and,  great  soever 
as  the  power  of.a  minister  may  be,  yet  to  a 
decided  public  opinion  that  power  must 
bend. — As  a  supplement  to  the  observations 
in  my,  last,  relative  to  Sweden  and  the 
Baltic,  I  beg  leave  to  add  what  follows : 
• — I  hope  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty  has  been 
consulted  on  the  objects  of  the  expedition 
now  said  to  be  proceeding  to  the  Baltic,  to  aid 
the  King  of  Sweden,  both  in  the  defence  of 
his  own  dominions,  and  the  conquest  of 
Norway;  and  that  the  information  respect- 
ing one  of  the  causes  of  failure  in  the  late  ex- 
pedition against  Buenos  Ayres,  which  minis- 
ters have  received,  has  not  been  lost  upon 
them.  The  following  extract  from  the  de- 
fence of  General  Whuelocke,  is  highly  in 
structive.  "  It  had  been  conceived,  that 
f<  the  dissatisfaction  which  had  been  excited 
ee  i'n  South  America,  by  the  restrictive  jea- 


<f  lousy  of  the  Spanish  government,  had 
"  rendered  that  country  ripe  for  revolt  from 
'.'  the  parent  state.  It  was  never  conceived 
"  that  such  a  rooted  antipathy  could  exist 
"  against  us  as  their  deliverers,"  [why  deli- 
verers ?]  '.'  as  to  justify  the  assertion  that 
"  we  had  not,  when  we  arrived  in  America, 
"  one  single  friend  in  the  whole  country  j 
"  little  was  it  conceived  that  the  whole  po- 
"  pulation  were  originally  hostile  to  us;  still 
*'  less  that  they  had  become  hostile  from 
'*  any  thing  that  had  occurred  in  tli3  capture 
"  of  Buenos  Ayres,  or  while  we  retained 
"  possession  of  it.  The  able  officer  who 
<c  commanded  at  Monte  Video,  bad  disco- 
"  vered  the  reverse  of  this  to  be  true,  that 
"  they  were  equally  inimical  to  us  and  their 
w  own  government ;  and  on  a  disorder  ari- 
"  sing,  in  which  the  viceroy  was  said  to 
<c  have  been  made  prisoner  by  his  own  peo- 
"  pie,  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty  wrote  to  those 
"  who  possessed  the  supreme  government  in 
"  Buenos  Ayres,  making  them  an  offer  of 
iC  British  protection.  His  letter  was  an- 
'*  swered  by  General  Liniers,  the  Audienza, 
"  and  the  Cabildo,  all  of  whom  treated  his 
"  offer  with  indignation  and  contempt  ;  and 
"  in  this  sentiment  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty 
n  found  the  whole  population  to  partake, 
f*  who  had  been  influenced  against  theEi  g- 
"  lish  by  every  species  of  exaggeration  and 
"  falsehood"  [together,  I  fear,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  truth].  "  The  natives  of  the  coup- 
"  try  were  indeed  disposed  to  follow  the 
"  steps  of  the  North  Americans,  and  to  erect 
"  an  independent  state.  If  we  could  pro- 
"  mise  them  independence,  they  would  in* 
"  stantly  revolt  against  their  government; 
"  but,  though  nothing  but  independence 
"  would  perfectly  satisfy  them,  they  would 
ee  prefer  our  government,  either  to  their 
"  present  anarchy  or  the  Spanish  yoke,  pro- 
"  vided  we  would  promise  not  to  give  up 
"  the  country  to  Spain  at  the  peace;  but, 
'.'  until  such  a  promise  was  made,  we  must  ex- 
tl"  pect  to  find  them  open  or  secret  enemies." 
— Now,  Sir,  are  the  Swedes,  or  Danes,  or 
Norwegians  more  in  love  with  despotic  go- 
vernment, more  calculated  for  slaves,  than 
the  mongrel  Spaniards  of  South  America  ? 
And  do  we  not  in  this  mirror  see,  that  if  the 
youthful  Gustavus  (who  I  am  assured  is  ex- 
tremely unpopular  with  his  subjects  on  ac- 
count of  the  despotism  introduced  into  the 
government  by  his  family,  and  adhered 
to  by  himself)  shall  have  any  taste  for 
true  glory,  or  shall  know  how  to  render  his 
reign  secure  and  prosperous,  and  to  place 
his  throne  on  an  immoveable  basis,  he  will 
begin  the  present  campaign  with  completely 
restoring  to  Sweden  its  ancient  liberty,  and 
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gaining  Norway,  we  are  not  tocalculate  upon 
an  ea§y  conquest,  we  may  rather  expect  a 
co  nterpart  of  what  happened  Where  the 
Danes  made  a  descent  on  Sweden  in  1710, 
while  the  king  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks 
at  Bender.  The  Dane3  "  invaded  the  pro- 
"  vince  of  Scania,  took  Helsingbourg,  rava- 
"  ged  the  neighbouring  coasts,  and  extended 
"  their  levies  of  contributions  a  great  way 
"  into  the  country."  Sweden  was  so  ex- 
hausted of  regular  troops,  that  only  gOOOcould 
be  collected.  To  these  were  joined  12,000 
peasants,  the  greater  part  of  whom  "  came 
"  in  their  linen  frocks,  having  at  their 
"  girdles  pistols  tied  with  cords."  They 
set  upon  the  Danes  whom  they  defeated  with 
great  slaughter.  "  Two  regiments  of  these 
"  peasants,  hastily  armed,  cut  to  pieces  the 
"  king  of  Denmark's  regiment  of  guards,  of 
"  whom  only  ten  men  were  left  alive." 
The  Danes  fled  under  the  cannon  of  Hel- 
sinbourg,  and  within  five  days  after  the 
battle  had  quitted  Sweden  ;  *  and  the  rea- 
son assigned  for  this  heroism  of  the  Swedish 
peasantry  is,  that  "  these,  forming  an  order 
'.'  in  the  state,  regarded  themselves  as  citu 
"  zens."  The  shadow  of  liberty  left  Swe- 
den by  Charles  XII.  was  totally  annihilated 
by  the  late  king,  who,  for  so  doing,  was 
stabbed  by  Ankerstrom.  If  Gustavus  ad- 
heres to  his  father's  principles,  he  cannot 
have  his  people's  hearts.  If  made  of  the 
same  materials  as  the  other  fallen  despots  of 
Europe,  he  has  nothing  to  expect  but  a 
similar  fate,  nor  would  deserve  a  better : 
but  if,  indeed,  he  has  wisdom  and  virtue, 
and  deserve  an  immoveable  throne,  an  en- 
largement of  dominion,  and  a  glorious  reign, 
they  are  likely  to  await  him. — I  remain,  Sir, 
&c. — J.  Cartwright. 
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1  resenting   it  with  a  suitable  c  institution  of 
Sovernment,   for  giving  that  liberty  perma- 
nence   to  the  end  of  time.     By  such'an  acjt 
alone,   accompanied  by  an   invitation  to  the 
Norwegians  and  Zealanders,    to  take  shelteY 
under   his    protecting   wing,  with  a  promise 
never  to  give  them  up   again   at  a  peace,  he 
and  his  ally  would,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose, 
be   received    "  as  their  deliverers,"  and    hi$ 
power  be  so  consolidated,    he  might  thence 
form  set  at  defiance  all  the  efforts  of  Russia 
and  France  to  disturb  his  repose.     Sweden, 
so  enlarged   by  its  ruler's  wisdom,  and  so 
strengthened  by  its  liberty,  could  no  longer 
have  any  thing   to  bear  from  the  greatest 
mercenary  armies  which  could  be  sent  against 
it ;  but  if  the  Swedes  are  to  continue  politi- 
cal  slaves,  and   their   king  an   unrelenting 
despot,  neither  the  gulf  of  Bosnia,  nor  all 
the  rivers  which  run  into  it,  nor  ail  the  ar- 
mies   the  government   can   raise  and   pay, 
even   with  English  subsidies,  can  long  pre- 
serve the  Swedish  throne,  if  Napoleon  now, 
(as  before  observed)  at  the  head  of  140  mil- 
lion? of  people,  capable  of  furnishing  23  mil- 
lions of  fighting  men,  have  decreed  its  downfall. 
And  from  the  complexion  of  the  policy  which 
the  ministers  of  England  shall   pursue,  and 
the  advice  they  shall  offer  Gustavus  towards 
the  defence  of  Sweden,  we  doubtless   may 
draw  instructive  conclusions,  touching  the 
complexion  of  their  policy,  and  the  nature 
of  their  system  for  the  defence  of  England. 
■ — We  have  seen  that  had  English  statesmen 
acted  on    English  principles,  as  friends   to 
human  liberty,  the    worst  general    ever  set 
at  the  head  of  an  army  might,  without  firing 
a  shot,  have  severed  from  the  Spanish  mo- 
narchy, by  a  single  act,  the  vast  province  of 
Buenos  Ayres  ;  and  little  doubt  is  to  be  en- 
tertained that  the  example  of  that  vice  roy- 
alty shaking  off  its  chains  would  have  been 
soon  followed  by  Peru  and  Mexico  ;  open- 
ing to  their  deliverers  every  possible  advan- 
tage of    commercial    intercourse,    while   it 
must  materially  weaken  the  European  con- 
federacy  against    us.     As    the  same  moral 
causes  are  in  our  favour  in  the  nonh  as  were 
in  the  south,  it  remains  to  be  seen,  whether 
our  ruling  statesmen  have  any  tasie  for  gain- 
ing the  hearts  of  whole  nations,  by  respect- 
ing their  rights  and  consulting  their  inclina- 
tions ;   or  prefer   the  expense,  and  trouble, 
and   hazard,    attendant   on   violating    their 
rights,  insulting    their  understandings,   and 
exciting  their  hatred.     They  ought  not  to 
f.  rget    the   national    hatred    which    subsists 
between  the  Swedes  and  the  Danes.     By  the 
n  sed  this   might  soon  be  m.-lted 

into    n    mutual    a'ffection  ;   but,  if  fire    and 
pword   are   te    be  the    only  arguments  for 
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Sir, — I  shall  preface  my  application  for  a 
place  in  your  Register  by  observing,  that  it 
is  not  my  wish  to  interfere  as  your  auxiliary 
in  your  present  controversy  with  Messrs. 
Young  and  Wakefield.  That  controversy 
cannot  be  placed  in  better  hands.  It  is  really 
amusing  to  observe  the  condescension  with 
which  they  notice  your  inferior  progress  in 
the  mystery  of  agriculture,  and  the  confu- 
sion of  ideas  into  which  they  are  insensibly 
wandering,  while  they  forget  that  a  bad  prac- 
tical farmer,  if  he  be  a  good  practical  logi- 
cian, may  sometimes  prove  a  very  in- 
convenient antagonist.  My  intention  is 
solely  to  combat  an  assertion  lately  used  (if 
the  reports  in.  the  paper  be  true)  by  a  worthy 
baronet  at  a  Noifolk   county  meeting,  and 

*  Voltaire's  Hist,  of  ditto,  xii.  B.  5, 
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which  he  may  pnssibly  have  picked  up  in 
some  pamphlet  on   the    West  Indian  ques- 
tion, or  perhaps  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  of 
October     last,    wherein   it  is   very    clearly 
stated,  and  supported  by  much  dexterity  of  ar- 
gument.— "  It  appears  to  us  "  (say  these  re- 
viewers p.  156)   "  perfectly  manifest, — that 
*'  the  radical  evilis  a  general  glut  of  produce, 
,e  at  least  of  the   great   staple,    sugar  and 
"  rum,  in  the  whole  market  of  the  world  s 
"  that  the  West  Indian  colonies  grow  much 
(C  more  than  the  whole  world   can   consume, 
"  and  consequently  that  the  prices  must  fall, 
"  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  commodity 
*•  remain  unsaleable  at    asy    price,  until 
*'  the  supply  shall  be  contracted."     Again 
Sheytellus,  p,  163:  "  Thetme  remedy  for  the 
* '  evil  is  only  to  be  found  in  diminishing  the 
<s  growth  of  sugar.     Many  of   the   estates 
"f  which  produce  bad  sugars  must   be  given 
•*'  tap ;  and  many  planters  will  be  ruined  whose 
"'  property  is  mortgaged.     This   will  be  a 
'"  sevtre  remedy,  but   it  will  be   a  radical 
'•«'  one."  And  again,  p.  165,  "  Unfortunately 
~"  things  are   brought  to  such  a  state,  that 
*'  the  sacrifice  of  many  persons  is  the   only 
"  means  of  re-establishing  the  general  ivet- 
*f  fare."     Some  little  degree  of  indifference 
to  the  ruin  of  the  colonists   is   indeed  tem- 
pered,   in  the  original,  by  a  string  of  re- 
flexions on  the   subject  of  the   slave  trade, 
tending  to  mitigate   any   inordinate  compas- 
sion  that   we  might   possibly  feel  for  the 
few  or  many   persons  sacrificed  ;    but   the 
assertion  that  this   sacrifice   is   necessary  is 
distinctly  expressed  ;    and  I  do  as  distinctly 
contend  that  it  is  utterly  false  and  absurd. — 
I   apprehend,    Sir,    that  our  sugar  colonies 
differ  from  the  counties  which   compose  the 
United  Kingdom    only  in  this,    that     they 
are  more  distant  from  the  seat   of  govern- 
ment 5      the     moral    connexions  of    laws, 
language,  and  interests,  are  the  same  ;   their 
white  population  being  wholly  kept  up   by 
emigrants    from   hence,   all  of    whom  are 
stimulated  by  the  hope  of  returning  to  their 
natural  home.     I  further  conceive,  that  the 
utility  of  such  settlements  consists  solely  in 
their  affording  the  means  of  employment  to 
adventurers,  whose  industry  cannot  be  use- 
fully employed  at  homeland,  who  are  thus 
enabled  to  raise  either  food,  or  the  raw  ma- 
terial of  manufactures,  for  the  supply  of  the 
mother  country.     This  the  several   colonies 
have  done,   and  their  sugar  has  contributed, 
in  a  much  greater   degree   than  is   usually 
supposed,  to  feed,  and  thus  to    increase  the 
population  ar.i  cultivation  of  Europe.     Jt  is 
only  inasmuch  as  they  have   done   and  con- 
tinue to  do  this,  that  we  have  any  immediate 
interest  in  relieving   their  present  distress, 
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*or  any  motive,  exclusive  of  compassion  or 
curiosity,  for  inquiring  what  mode  of  relie 
will  produce  the  greatest  effect  with  the  leas'" 
inconvenience  to  ourselves.  That  sugat 
enters,  to  a  large  amount,  into  the  food  of 
all,  excepting  the  very  lowest  classes  of  our 
labourers,  might  be  inferred  from  the  enor- 
mous quantities  of  tea,  or  of  infusions  bearing 
that  name,  and  sweetened  with  sugar,  which 
have  been  admitted  to  the  breakfasts  of  the 
manufacturing  poor ;  but  we  have  better 
because  more  direct  evidence.  The  quantity 
of  sugar  retained  for  home  consumption,  on 
an  average  of  the4  last  years,  viz.  1804,  5,6, 
and/,was2,03G,658.cwt.Now,Sir,youknow 
that,  from  the  time  or  the  commencement 
of  the  American  war,  or  thereabouts,  this 
country,  which  had  formerly  exported  corn 
to  a  large  amount,  began  to  import  con- 
siderable quantities  for  its  own  consumption, 
and  that  the  annual  average  of  foreign  corn 
now  required  for  the  supply  of  this  demand 
is  S00,000  quarters.  Such  is  your  own 
statement  of  our  wants,  and  I  believe  it  to 
be  authentic  ;  and  it  may  be  presumed  that 
the  weight  of  this  corn,  even  if  it  were 
all  wheat,would  not  exceed  3,200,000  cwt.  ; 
allowing  4  cwt.  to  each  quarter,  it  follows, 
that  our  consumption  of  food  in  the  shape 
of  sugar  is  equal,  in  point  of  mere  ivcight, 
to  at  least  three  quarters  of  our  consumption 
of  food  in  the  shape  of  foreign  corn,  or  to 
the  annual  sustenance  (if  a  calculation  of 
the  Edinburgh  reviewers  can  be  trusted)  of 
bout  659,000  persons.  Not  one  particle 
of  this  sugar  was  consumed  in  distilleries, 
but  was  fairly  and  honestly  eaten  or  swallow- 
ed with  water  by  the  inhabitants  of  these 
kingdoms,  and  purchased  by  them  at  double 
the  price  of  bread,  taking  that  at  3d.  a 
pound  (13d.  the  quartern  loaf)  and  the  sugar 
at  6d.,  a  price  which  is  below  the  average 
cost  of  that  article  during  the  three  years. 
Further,  the  increasing  taste  for  this  species 
of  food  is  evinced  by  a  comparison  of  the 
consumption  just  noticed  with  that  of  the 
years  1781,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  which  amounted 
tonomorethan  1,422,024  cwt.  so  that  the 
augmented  demand  is  1,214,634  cwt.  equal 
to  the  weight  of  303,6.56  quarters  of  wheat. 
You  will  observe,  Mr.  Cobbett,  that  I 
attribute  to  sugar  no  superiority  of  nutritive 
power,  because  its  efficacy  in  the  distilleries 
or  breweries  is  not  conclusive  on  .this  head, 
and  we  can  .derive  no  knowledge  from  com- 
parative experiments;  but,  in  thus  com- 
paring corn  and  sugar,  weight  for  weight, 
there  can  be  no  fallacy  ;  and  every  pound  of 
sugar  must  have  acted  as  a  substitute  for 
at  least  a  pound  of  grain,  or  for  a  correspond- 
ing quantity  of  meat,   or  fish,  or  potatoes, 
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or  other  articles  used   as  sustenance  :    and 
consequently  the  colonists  must  have  always 
been  in  competition  with  the   farmers  who 
supply  the  national  market  with  provisions  ; 
they  must  have  produced   exactly  the  same 
effect,  and  probably  would  have  produced  it 
in  the  same  degree  as  the   foreign  importer 
of  corn,  had  they  been  placed  on  an  equally 
advantageous  footing.       The  foreign   cul- 
tivator,   whether  neutral   or  hostile,  sends 
his  grain  to  the  British   market  loaded  only 
with  the  expense  of  freight,  insurance,  and 
trader's  commission,  which  united    charges 
may  perhaps  only  place  him  on  a  level  with 
the  British  grower  }    whereas   the  planted! 
sugar  is  further  loaded  with  a  duty  of  3d.  per 
pound,  and  consequently,  however  it   may 
be  in  request,  is  rendered  too  costly  for  the 
consumption  of  a  very  numerous  but  needy 
class  of  purchasers.     I  only  mention   this, 
here,  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  a  fallacy  in 
the  argument  of  the  Edinburgh  reviewers. 
Instead  of   saying   that  the   colonists   have 
increased  their  produce  beyond  the  demaijd 
of  the  whole  world,  they  ought   to  say  no 
more  than  that  the  sugar  grown  exceeds  the 
quantity  which  the  consumers   are   willing 
or  perhaps  able  to  buy,  at  a  given  price.   But 
they  maintain  that  it  would   be   unsaleable 
at  any  price.     What?  If  these   self- elected 
professors    of    political     economy    are  so 
pampered   that  the   taste   of   sugar  cannot 
gratify  them,    do  they  really  suppose  that 
the  oats  or  bailey,  or  oats  or  potatoes,  which 
form  the  sole  food  of  so  many  millions  of  our 
countrymen  would  not  become   more  nou- 
rishing and  palatable   by  the  admixture   of 
this  article  ?    Would  the   labouring  classes 
in  Scotland  refuse  to  purchase,  by  any  por- 
tion of  their   labour;     a    participation  of   a 
species  of  food  Which  ranks  amongst  the 
luxuries  of  the  richest  tables  ?     Is  it  not,  in 
point   of  fact,    consumed   by  all    who  can 
iifford  to  consume  it  ?    That    the  price   and 
not  the  quantity  produced   the   glut  of   our 
market  (for  there  was  no  other,)   and   that 
the  supply  of  nil  the  colonies,  whether  Bri- 
tish, French,    Dutch,  Spanish'  &c.  was  in- 
adequate to  the    supply  of  the  tvorld,  was 
sufficiently     proved     during   the    peace    of 
Amiens,  during  which,  exportation  entirely 
removed  it.     The  actual  redundancy,  which 
has   resulted,    partly    ftom    the  capture   of 
many  foreign  colonies,  partly  from  our  re- 
fusal to   admit  the  Americans   on  the   usual 
footing    to  our  colonial   markets,   but  more 
especially  from  the  policy  of  the  French  go- 
vernment, which  has  gradually  excludedTus 
from  all   the  markets  of  Europe,  is  now  di-  j 
minishing  and  will  soon  disappear.     It   will  j 
disappear,  I  trust,  before  it  shall  have  ruined  i 
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quite  so  many  planters  as  the  Edinburgh 
critics  had  devoted  to  destruction,  because  a 
glut  oj  food  is  sure  to  be  removed  by  increas- 
ed consumption.  That  const-motion  has 
been  checked  by  taxation  carried  to  excess, 
an  excess  proved  by  the  total  unproductive- 
ness of  the  duty  imposed  by  Lord  Henry 
Petty,  but  the  temporary  sacrifice  of  the 
planter's  whole  profits  has  again  revived  it. 
His  distress  has  been  severe  but  our  auvan- 
tage  has  been  proportionate  to  it.  I  shall, 
with  your  permission,  Mr.  Cobbett,  take  an 
early  opportunity  of  reverting  to  this  part  of 
the  subject,  but  in  the  meantime  I  contend, 
that  the  diminution  of  culture,  whit  h  the 
Scotch  revie'wers  recommend  as  a  radical 
remedy,  would  only  complete  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  colonists,  because  it  is  impossi- 
ble, under  the  growing  wants  of  our  revenue, 
that  they  should  be  permitted  to  indemnify 
themselves  for  their  losses  by  that  increase 
of  price  which  might  result  from  a  diminish- 
ed produce  ;  and  that  with  respect  to  us, 
such  a  measure  would  be  merely  a  diminu- 
nition  of  the  national  magazine  of  provisions. 
—I  am,  &c.  S.  H. 
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CMr.  Arthur  Young's  4th  Letter.) 
Sir, — I  did  not  conceive  that  any  circum- 
stance could  so  soon  have  induced  me  to 
trespass  by  another  letter  on  the  patience  of 
your  readers;  but  your  late  paper,  in  defence 
of  the  sugar  proposition,  renders  it  some- 
what incumbent  on  me  to  support,  as  well  as 
I  am  able,  the  evidence  I  gave  in  three  exa- 
minations before  the  committee  of  the  house 
of  commons  ;  for  my  opinions  there  deliver- 
ed were  most  erroneous,  if  yours  be  just. — 
Before  I  enter  on  the  question,  permit  me  to 
congratulate  you  on  what  seems  to  be  the 
dawn  of  a  change  in  your  political  ideas. 
In  various  papers,  under  the  motto  of  "  Pe- 
"  risk  Commerce ,"  you  appeared  to  hold  the 
commerce  of  the  kingdom  in  such  contempt, 
that  the  Royal  Exchange  began  to  shake  to  its 
foundations ;  and  you  were  disposed  to  repre- 
sent, with  Mr.  Spence,  internal  consumption 
as  the  only  origin,  support,  and  proof  of 
wealth  :  the  tea  of  the  east,  the  sugar  of  the 
west,  the  tobacco  of  the  north,  were  given 
to  the  winds;  and  we  were  called  upon  to 
give  up  the  use  of  such  luxuries.  But  in  this 
late  exertion  of  your  genius  such  sentiments 
do  not  appear ;  on  the  contrary,  the  com- 
merce of  the  west  assumes  a  far  different 
importance  ;  for  you  expressly  declare, — 
"  if  the  injury  to  the  barley  growers  were. 
"  proved,  1  should  inquire,  whether  the 
"  injury  to  the  bailey  growers  would  be 
"  more  or  less  than  the  telief  to  the  sugar 
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cc  growers ;  the  latter  being,  in  ray  opinion, 
5f  full,  as  much  entitled  to  the  protection  of 
"  government  as  the  former  ?  P.  643." 
Here  is  at  least  a  liberality  of  sentiment 
which  will  please  the  merchants  of  the  Ex- 
change, much  more  than  it  will  the  fres- 
holders  of  Hampshire. — In  the  support  of 
weak  positions,  tlieie  is  too  often  a  lust  in 
the  exertion  of  great  talents,  Which  on 
many  occasions  has  done  no  slight  mischief 
to  the  cause  of  truth  :  hfeiiice  the  arguments 
of  sophistry, in  tissues  so  dexterously  intwi-ued, 
that  though  common  sense,  at  the  first  blush, 
feels  the  fallacy,  yet  to  unravel  the  web  of 
error  may  demand  ingenuity  as  great  as  the 
talent  that  produced  it.-  Hence  the  glaring 
paradoxes  that  have  disgraced  the  pages  of 
genius:  a  Rousseau  could  contend  that  man 
should  crawl  on  his  hands  and  not  walk  erect 
on  his  feet 5  a  Monboddo  discovers  the  im- 
perfection of  the  species  in  our  want  of  tails  j 
and  a  Berkley  could  assure  a  man,  who 
knocked  his  held  against  a  post,  that  he  was 
under  the  greatest  of  errors,  that  matter 
has  no  existence,  and  the  post  to  be  found  no 
where  but  in  his  own  brain.  A  philosopher 
could  deny  the  possibility  of  motion  ;  walk- 
ing act oss  the  room  was  a  better  reply  than 
a  logical  discussion.  And  you,  Sir,  have 
had  ingenuity  enough,  not  quite  to  escape 
this  foible.  You  are  far  enough  removed 
from  such  gross  attempts  as  J  have  quoted, 
which  I  presume  to  mention  only  to  shew 
that  very  great  men,  from  feeling  a  confidence 
intheir  powers,  are  too  apt  to  overlook  those 
difficulties  which  would  preserve  inferior 
minds  from  such  rashness.  For  not  to  speak  of 
your  agreement  with  Mr.  Spence  in  some  of 
his  extraordinary  positions,  the  paper  before 
me  affords  a  notable  instance  ;  for  though 
on  the  first  reading  of  it  I  felt  that  error  was 
at  the  bottom  of  the  reasoning,  yet  so  inge- 
niously have  you  wrapt  it  in  a  profusion  of 
arguments,  carrying  the  similitude  of  truth, 
that  the  understanding  of  the  reader,  though 
not  convinced,  is  perplexed  with  subtleties, 
upon  the  very  points  that  ought  to  be  the 
most  luminous  and  convincing.  Political 
economists  and  common  sense  tell  us,  that 
if  a  large  portion  of  a  demand  be  withdrawn 
from  a  market,  price  must  fall ;  that  a  fall  of 
price  discourages  production,  and  that 
eventual  scarcity  will  be  the  consequence. 
These  combinations  are  plain  and  self-evi- 
dent ;  the  degree  in  which  they  operate  will 
vary  with  circumstances,  and  in  a  case  of 
farming    produce,  the  pressure  felt  will  cer- 
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tainly  be  proportioned  to  the  abundance  o* 
the  crop.  Now,  Sir,  a  considerable  portion 
of  your  paper  is  employed  in  stating  a  train 
of  consequences  that  militate  with  these  first 
principles  of  political  economy  :  they  are 
erroneous,  or  you  are  wrong. — For,  Sir, 
what  is  the  grand  object  of  your  reasoning  ? 
But  to  prove  that  an  immense  demand  for 
barley  maybe  withdrawn  from  the  market, 
and  yet  the  farmer  not  suffer ;  this  is  the 
position,  turn  and  twist  it  as  you  please. 
Your  imagination  is  on  the  stretch  to  fix  ab- 
surdities and  contradictions  on  the  agricul- 
turists: we  may  be  bad  reasoners,  but  that 
will  not  convert  paradox  into  truth. — -You 
seem  to  think  that  you  have  bereft  us  of  our 
faculties,  by  the  cunning  question  : — Is  the 
produce  of  the  distillery,  food?  or  is  it  not 
food  ?  If  it  is  not  food,  the  barley  is  thrown 
away';  if  it  is  fund,  the  West- Indies  will 
give  it.  I  care  not  what  you  make  it, 
while  I  know  it  causes  a  demand  in  the 
farmer's  market,  and  that  if  you  stop  it  you 
deprive  him  of  that  demand.  Malt  spirits 
are  certainly  not  food  j  hut  2,204,000  pounds 
weight  of  beef,  added  to  the  flesh  of  lean 
oxen,  unquestionably  is  food,  and  such  food 
as  the  West-Indies  cannot  give;  for  it  is 
upon  evidence,  that  sugar  wash  without 
grains  will  not  fatten.  But  though  malt 
spirits  be  not  food  they  are  a  commodity  ne- 
cessary in  the  consumption  of  the  people; 
and  J  leave  to  your  subtlety  to  prove,  that 
the  manufacture  o':  such  a  commodity  is 
throwing  the  raw  material  away.  Such  an 
argument  might  make  some  figure  in  a  pa- 
negyric on  French  brandy,  but  sinks  to  no- 
thing in  a  question  of  British  farming. 
Your  argument  is  to  the  full  as  applicable  to 
the  brewery  as  to  the  distillery.  Is  beer 
(relative  to  the  question  of  scarcity)  food, 
or  is  it  not  food  ?  It'  it  is  not  food.,,  it  is  bar- 
ley thrown  away  ;  if  it  is  food,  the  West- 
Indies  will  give  it  ;••  and  this  supposition 
touches  our  case  more  nearly  than  at  first 
meets  the  eye ;  for  your  correspondent, 
(X,  X.,  Vol.  II.  p.  2D",  wdiose  letter  you 
commend,  expressly  joins  both  these  modes 
of  consuming  sugar  as  highly  desirable  to 
the  planter,  and  not  at  all  detrimental  to  the 
nation^'at  large.  Bravo,  X.  X !  that  is  a 
home  thrust,  indeed  :  and  I  must  advise 
you,  Mr.  Cobbe:t,  when  you  address  the 
Hampshire  freeholders,  to  explain  this  mat- 
ter fully  :  illuminate  their  dark  minds,  and 
convince  them  that  the  loss  of  a  de'maud  for 
300,000  quarters  of  barley  is  so   trifing  a 
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business,  that  your  friends  meditate  the  tar-    | 
ther  deprivation  of  three  millions  of  quarters 
•more.     And   this  without   doing  them  the   | 
smallest  injury  '.—Much  error  has  crept  into  i 
this  discussion  from  speaking  generally    of 
cmii,    and    not    particularly   of  barley,  and 
you  have  made  no  small  use  of  this  mistake. 
Yon   say — "  As  connected   with  a  question 
"  like    this,    which    embraces   the   general 
"   produce  of  the  soil  and  the  general  inter- 
•'  esfs    of  the  nation,  all  the  distinction  be- 
"   tween  barley-growers  and  wheat-growers 
lt  is  too  trifling  to  be  attended  to."   P.  D4S. 
This    1    utterly    deny  ;    and  we   have    only 
"to  compare   the  two  products  under  a  very 
few   circumstances,  in    order   to  shew   that 
they    must    be    considered    as   separate  and 
•  distinct.     Ninety  years  ago  five  millions  of 
•people  consumed  more  malt  that  paid  excise 
than  nine  millions  do  at   present.      Has  the 
Consumption  of  wheat  been  arrested  in  this 
manner  ?     Does  wheat  pay  a  duty  of  34s.  8d. 
per  quarter?     The  import  of  wheat  is  im- 
mense,   of  barley     scarcely   any.     Of    all, 
white  corn  barley' is  the  most  peculiar  in  de- 
manding a  suitable  soil.     Cn  new  improve- 
ments, by  breaking  up  wastelands,  it  is  the 
last  grain  sown  and  in  many  such  cases  not 
sown  at  all.     To  consider,    therefore,  wheat 
and  barley  without  a  due  distinction  between 
them,  would  lead  to  nothing  but   nonsense 
and  confusion  :   and  has  led  to  such  stuff  as 
'talking  of  ths  substitution  of  spring-wheat, 
of  oats,    and   of  hemp:     all,    or   either   of 
which  crops,  may,  and  would  do,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  in   some  instances,  but  on  the 
true   barley    soil    must    be    rejected    in    all.' 
A  single  contrast  will  shew  the  truth  of  this 
opinion  :   superabundance  of  barley,  propor- 
tioned  to  demand,  sinks  the  price:   with  a 
similar  abundance  of  wheat,   import  less*  us, 
but  price  remains  the   same,     h   not  this  a 
distinction  sufficient  to  decide,  the  question  ? 
The    low  prices  of  wheat  which   we   have 
seen  were  caused  by  a  great  import ;   the  low 
prices    of  barley,    by    legislative    burthens. 
Hence  therefore,  Mr.  Cobbett,  we  have  a 
Tight  to  claim  your  support:   foryou  say: 
■ — ■'   Make  it  out  that  it  will  be  injurious    to 
"  the  culture  of  corn  in  general,  and  I  am 
"  with  tou,"  p.  643.     We  have  made   cut 
bv  a  great  variety  of  information  before  the 
committee,  that  the  bailey    growers    would 
be    deeply    injured,  that  the    clover  would 
puffer,    and    the    wheat    also,     besides    the 
more  general  injury  resulting  in   a  thousand 
different  ways,  from  any  circumstance  tend- 
ing to  impoverish  the   cultivator  of  the  soil. 
The  reference  which  has  been  made  to  sub- 
stituted crops,  to  feeding  pigs,   to  jumbling 
all  sortsef  eoin  cgetfcer  in  the- inquiry,  and 
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the  question  whether  or  not  i?fillr-tion  <  r  e1* 
food? — all  these  objects  Tare  well  enough  to 
play  with,  after  admitting  (lie  leading  prin- 
ciples which  govern  the  inquiry:  but  vou 
should  first  settle  the  point,  whether  with- 
drawing demand  does  hot  sink  the  price. 
This  question  should  be  met,  and  not  shifted 
to  a  dependent  chain  of  eventual  supposi- 
tions: thus,  should  perk  be  verv  dear,  give 
barley  to  'pigs;  if  the  soil  suits,  sow  oats; 
if  rich,  sow  hemp;  if'  scarcity  cones, 
make  bread  :  but  multiply  such  i/s  as  long 
as  you  please,  they  may  all  turn  out  no  better 
than  moon-shine.  Barley  may  be  abundant, 
pork  cheap,  peace  with  Russia,  and  hemp 
a  drug.  The  distillery,  Sir,  is  s'Ofth  a 
hundred  thousand  such  if-:.  The  measure  is 
not  to  extend,  to  Ireland,  and  yet  you  tell  us 
we  may  send  cur  barley  in  t lis  shape  of 
pork  to  the  West  Indies  !  !  !  Ireland  dis- 
tilling malt,  and  England  sugar,  and  which, 
think  you,  will  send  out  pork  or  beef? 
Such  exceptions  and  exemptions  are  hostile 
to  every  idea  of  a  real  union.  You  leave 
the  Irish,  barley  growers  safe,  and  lay 
your  manacles  on  those  of  England. — 
Yon  triumph  greatly  upon  the  imaginary 
contra  liction  in  those,  who  having  declared 
the  danger  of  scarcity,  now  are  apprehen- 
sive of  .:  superabundance  of  corn,  and  as 
if  they  i  :.•  i  a  glut  in  the  corn  market. 
Our  only  apprehension  of  supeiabundan.ee 
was  eventual  scarcity.  You  cannot  reduce 
the  price  of  anyone  product  so  low,  that 
the  farmer  will  not  be  paid  for  producing 
it,  without  scarcity  being  the  consequence; 
and  yet  such  a  reduction  of  price  will  mark 
what  you  may  call  a  glut  in  the  market.  In 
this,  therefore,  we  are  guilty  not  of  the 
smallest  contradiction,  but  have  been  influ- 
enced by  nrieciples  admitted  on  a  thousand 

'  •  i  i       i   ■  br- 

other occasions  to  be  sound  and  just. —  xou 

d  i  not  approve  Mr.  Wakefield's  most  accu- 
rate idea,  of  the  dist.llery  being  a  public 
n  .     ■  bai !-    ,      pj  lii  able    to  other 

uses  if  wanted.  The  same  idea  has  often 
t  ■:;  applied  lo  the  export  of  wheat  with 
the  bounty;  if  having  a  ,  surplus  of  any 
article  ot  produce  you  do  not  get  rid  of  it, 
it  re-gorges  in  the  market,  sinks  the  price, 
and  discourages  the  cultivation  ;  bur,  as 
with  wheat  for  exportation  and  barley  for 
distillation,  if  either  be  wanted  for  bread  at 
home,  you  stop,  what,  in  such  case  would 
be  a  misapplication,  and  the  command  ot 
the  grain  at  once  proves  the  fact,  that  you 
have  indeed  a  granary  to  resort  to.'  I  think* 
it  was  Hume,  who  represented  manufac- 
tures as  a  store-house  of  labour  for  the  pub- 
lic ;  war  formerly  threw  hands  out  ot  em- 
ployment, and  then  they  were  ready  lor  the 
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rauks  of  the  army.  The  granary  and  t,he 
Store-house  rest  on  the  same  principle.  Yet, 
Sir,  you  pronounce  Mr.  Wakefield's  granary 
idea,  as  nothing  more  than  buying  corn  in 
order  to  throw  it  away.  Did  our  ancestors, 
when,  by  the  first  of  William  and  Mary, 
they  prohibited  the  import  of  French  brandy 
and  established  the  English  distillery  (as 
the  preamble  of  the  act  declares,  for  the 
encouragement  of  consumption  and  titiage), 
did  they  think  any  thing  thrown  away  that 
encouraged  tillage  ?  Did  they  nor  rather 
prove  themselves  to  be  guided  by  principles 
extremely  different  from  those  which  in- 
stigated the  exertions  of  your  pen  in  de- 
fence of  th>3  West  Indian  project  ? — The 
questions  asked  in  the  committee,  and  se- 
veral of  your  observations,  unite  in  sup- 
porting a  notion  that  there  would  be  no  dif- 
ference between  the  measure  now  proposed 
of  withdrawing  a  demand  from  the  market, 
and  the  proposal  of  the  agriculturists  to 
enclose  and  cultivate  wastelands  :  such  new 
cultivation,  it  is  asserted,  would  pour  fresh 
corn  into  the  market,  and  that  would  have 
the  effect  of  sinking  the  price,  as  much  as 
stopping  the  distillery.  But,  Sir,  such  a 
position  is  one  of  the  convenient  remits  of 
confounding  the  terms  .corn  and  larley.  If 
such  cultivation  should,  after  supplying  it- 
self, pour  300,000  quarters  of  barley,  at 
a  short  period,  into  the  market,  your  con- 
clusion would  be  perfectly  just  ;  but  it 
Would  not  of  necessity  follow,  that  any  such 
results  would  be  the  case. — Wastes  situated 
on  a  soil  peculiarly  fitted  for  barley  (like 
many  on  thp  sands  of  Norfolk  and  Sufi' ilk) 
Would  after  some  years  certainly  produce 
that  grain  ;  but  the  great  mass  of  our  wastes 
are  not  adapted  to  it.  Oats,  rye,  wheat, 
potatoes,  turnip's,  and  grass  seeds,  are  the 
main  articles  in  such  cultivation  Potatoes 
and  wheat  to  lessen,  and,  if  possible;  do 
away  the  enormous  import  of  foreign 
wheat;  and  oats  to  diminish,  or  annihilate, 
a  similar  foreign  supply.  Let  any  candid 
plan  determine,  whether  our  demand  f°r 
such  cultivation,  is  any  contradiction  to  a 
wish  to  preserve  to  our  farmers  the  markets 
of  the  distillers  for  their  barley.— -You  men- 
tion a  committee  being  appointed  on  the 
distillery  in  December,  J  S06,  adding,  that 
you  never  heard  of  any  report  made  by  that 
committee.  Such  areport  wasmade  and  pilot- 
ed, and  you  will  thank  me  for  presenting 
you  with  an  extract  from  it  — r"  The  use  of 
"  sugar  or  molasses  in  the  distilleries  appears 
"  to  be  impossible,  unless  that  of  grain  is 
fc  excluded.  To  Ireland  and  Scotland  it 
"  could  not  be  extended,  without  a  com- 
,ft  plete  revision  of  all  the  laws  enacted  for 
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"  the  security  of  the  revenue  on  thedistil- 
"  latian  of  spirits.  By  no  regulation  could 
"  the  use  of  sugar  be  permitted  in  thedislil- 
"  lories,  even  to  the  total  prohibition  of  the 

"  use  of  grain,  except  to  the  loss  of  the  rc- 
"  venue  of  about  cii'i  15,000  annually,   prp- 
*'  vided  the  distiller  using  sugar  was  enabled 
"  to  carry  on    his  trade  with  the  same  ad- 
'-   vantages    he    now    possesses   from    using 
"  grain.     Upon  spirits  made  from  molasses 
"  the  loss   would  be  still  greater,  because 
"  the  duty  on   molasses  wash  at  present  is 
"  higher  than   that   upon   the   wash    from 
"  sugar;    and    it    would   be  necessary,    as 
"  appears  from  Mr.  Jackson's  evidence,  that 
"  both  should  be   reduced  to  an  equal  and 
"  lower  rate.     If  the  wash   duty  weve  re- 
"  duced  below  its   present   rate,  a  bonntv 
"  would  thereby  be  given   on   the  use  of 
"  sugar.     It  is   not,  however,  in    the  con- 
"  {emulation  of  the  committee  to   reborn - 
"  mend,  at  the  present  moment,  the  exclu- 
"  sion  of  grain  from  the  distilleries,  and  thy 
•'  use  of  sugar  mixed  with  grain  exposes  the 
'/  revenue     to  considerable    and     inadmis- 
"  sible  risk. — For  the  purpose  of  inducing 
'.  the  distiller  to  use  sugar  at  all,  it  should 
"   appear  that  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  the 
"  customs  duty   on   sugar,  must   be  drawn 
"  back."' — "'  The  'different  rales  of  duty  on 
"  the  articles   used  in  the   distilleries,  and 
"  the   different   modes  of  collecting   those 
"  duties  in   ths  three  parts   of  the   United 
"  Kingdom,  constitute,  in  the  present  state 
"  ot  things,  a  difficulty  almost  insuperable." 
(Report,  ordered   to  be  printed  Febru- 
ary   1/th,   1807.) — "  1    presume    it    is   not 
"  intended   to  extend  the   use  of  sugar   to 
"  Ireland  and   to   Scotland.     I   see  almost. 
"  insuperable  difficulties  to  the  use  of  sugar 
"  in   the  distilleries  in   Scotland,  and  fi'QU} 
"  the    little   1   know  of  Ireland,  I   should 
"  conceive    it    very    objectionable    there." 
(Ibid.  Examination  of  Wm.  Jackson,  Esq.) 
--  May  I  be  permitted  to  ask,  if  you,  Mr. 
Cobbett,  are  prepared  to  admit  the  people 
to  be  taxed  above    ^100,000   per  annum, 
in  order  tbflt   sugar  may   be  substituted   for 
barley  ?   I  add,  to  the  unquestionable  injury 
of  our  farmers  ?  And  I  beg  you,  Sir,  to  note 
the  difficulties   that  stared  the  committee  in 
the  face,  and  produced  this  report  only    a, 
year  ago.     If  in  so  short  a   period  they'ci'e 
made  to  disappear,   I   'leave  to  the  freehold- 
ers of  England  to  judge,  whether  they  have 
not  as  much' reason    to  expect   that  another 
year  will  extend  the  proposition  to  the  brew- 
ery, as  they  could  have  had  last  year  to  see  it 
so  soon  revived  for  the  distillery,  after   the 
report  of  a  committee,  who  found  nothing 
but  difficulties  in  the  execution  of  the  raea« 
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sure. — I  beg,  Mr.  Cobbetr,  that  you  would 
not  conceive  I  ever  meant  to  say  one  word 
against  the  legislature  granting  relief  to  the 
distresses  of  the  West- Indies  ;  I  have  no 
doubt  at  all  of  the  propriety  of  such  a  mea- 
sure, and  mean  only  to  contend,  that  the 
relief  should  come  from  the  nation  at  large, 
and  not  at  the  expense  of  any  particular 
class  in  it  :  least  of  a!!,  of  the  producers  of 
a  grain,  higher  taxed  perhaps  than  any  other 
commodity,  equally  important,  on  tin.-,  globe, 
—Now,  Sir,  in  answer  to  all  I  have  said,  I 
know  it  may  be  replied,'  that  the  measure  is 
a  mere  experiment,  and  subject  to  repeal' bv 
an  order  of  council.  This  refers  the  matter 
to  the  judgment  of  the  administration  for  (he 
time  being,  and  nothing  can  be  fairer  than 
my  asking  whether  there  has,  for  one  mo- 
ment, existed  in  the  last  forty  years  an  ad- 
ministration, who,  relative  to  corn  of  all 
sorts,  have  had  any  other  object  than  to  ket>p 
ihe  price  as  low  as  possible  ?  7  he  tillage  of 
the  kingdom  received  a  fatal  blow  in  1//3. 
In  the  ten  years  preceding  that  period  we 
exported  2  millions  of  quarters;  in  the  ten 
years  following  we  imported  S  millions  of 
quarters;  for  20  years  following.  1 7/3  the 
price  was  so  low  (the  result  of  importation) 
that  the  plough  was  discouraged,  Barley, 
within  a  t'tw  years,  was  at  ly.s.  and  20s.  a 
quarter,  in  our  eastern  counties.  I  beg  to 
ask,  what  administration  then  did  for  us  ? 
And  yet  it  was  an  act  of  their  own,  that  so 
reduced  the  price.  To  tell  us,  therefore, 
that  this  measure  is  an  experiment,  odd  that 
government  may  give  relief,  is  to  feed  us 
with  a  very  thin  diet  indeed  :  whipt  syllabub 
has  cream  and  sugar  in  it,  and  water  is  an 
wholesome  beverage,  but  the  police  of  corn 
in  England  is  framed  (to  use  a  farming  ex- 
pression), to  starve  a  lark.  What  has  been, 
may  be,  is  saying  too  little  ;  what  has  been 
uniformly  for  *J0  years  will  be. — There  is 
one  passage  in  your  paper  with  which  I  am 
particularly  pleased  :  it  is  that  wherein  you 
liberally  and  candidly  admit,  that  party  has 
had  no  share  in  this  discussion.  The  remark 
is  perfectly  true,  and  it  is  much  to  your  ho- 
nour to  have  made  it.  Give  me  leave,  Sir, 
to  add,  that  I  could  not  contemplate  the 
transactions  of  the  committee-room  without 
delight.  "When  and  where  did  the  sun  ever 
shine  upon  a  country  that  exhibited  such  a 
spectacle  ?  Planters  and  merchants,  agents 
and  revenue  officers,  landlords  and  their 
plain  tenants,  nay  even  dabblers  in  political 
economy,  all  listened  to  with  patience  and 
candour,  as  if  but  one  motive  animated 
every  bosom, — a  wi.sh  (o  ascertain  the  truth. 
pftffihgCfl,  spectacle. hand  whence  has  it  arisen, 


beneficent   providence  of  a 
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Deity  that  has  poured  out  on  this  happy  coun- 
try the  unexhausted  blessings  of  matured 
freedom.  Who  that  lives  in  such  a  kingdom 
bat  must  draw  in  gratitude  to  heaven  with 
the  very  air  he  breathes  ?  And  thee  !  bold 
destroyer  of  the  world's  repose,  that  strivest 
to  sweep  fmm  it's  basis  the  noblest  monu- 
ment of  felicity  that  human  efforts  ever 
reared,  thy  restless  energies,  dreadful  as 
they  are,  will  still,  unaided  by  ourselves,  be 
vain. — Let  Britons  be  true  to  their  God,  their 
king,  their  country,  and  themselves,  and, 
that  unseen,  but  mighty  Hand,  which  has 
rendered  us  the  envy  of  the  world,  will,  with 
infinite  wisdom,  protect  what  infinite  good- 
ness bestowed. — I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
&c.  &c.-— Arthur  Young  — Bradfield-hait, 
27 th  April,    IbOS. 
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(Mr.  Wakefield. 's  5th  Letter. J 

Sir, It  was    not  my  intention,  in  my 

letter  of  the  Hth  of  March,  to  state  the  ave- 
rage import  of  1 ,447,500  quarters  of  corn  to 
be  oiily  of  wheat,  that  import  consists  of  va- 
rious species  of  grain  ;  and  the  difference 
between  my  amount,  and  that  spoken  of  in 
the  report  of  the  committee,  arises  from  my 
account  being  the  import  into  Great  Britain, 
from  which  has  been  subtracted  the  import 
from  Ireland  ;  leaving  the  balance  of  import 
into  the  United  Kingdom  as  stated  tin  the  re- 
port.— it  is  of  little  if  any  consequence  to 
our  arguments,  as  they  do  not  depend  upon 
the  details  of  the  import,  but  upon  the  sin- 
gle undisputed  fact,  that  this  country  does 
import  a  considerable  proportion  of  its  food. 
— Having  corrected  this  error,  I  will  proceed 
to  notice  the  observations  you  have  made  in 
the  last  Register;  and  in  doing  so,  I  shall 
nearly  follow  the  order  you  have  adopted. 
And  tirst,  Sir,  permit  me  to  cite  your  ad- 
mission, that  "  unless  we  can  hi  some  way  or 
other  add  to  the  quantity  of  corn  produced 
at  home,  we  must  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  corn  now  imported  experience  addi- 
tional distress,  if  a  year  of  scarcity  should 
unhappily  arrive." — The  truth  cf  this  pro- 
position is  indeed  undeniable,  and  between 
us  all  argument  would  be  at  an  end  were  it 
not  for  the  "  someway  or  other;"  and  the 
omission  of  one  word  in  the  next  sentence, 
for  I  think  the  way  in  which  this  addition  is 
obtained  is  very  important;  and,  instead  of 
stating  without  qualification,  that  we  must 
add  to  the  quantity  of  corn  produced  at 
home,  I  should  say,  we  must  add  to  the  sur- 
plus quantity,  for  if  we  grow  no  more  than 
we  consume,  what  are  we  to  do  "  if  a  year 
of  scarcity  should  unhappily  arrive"  ?  Sup' 
pose  we  could  double  our  present  growth  of 
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provisions,  where  would  be  greater  security 
against  dearth,  if  at  the  same  time  our  neces- 
sary consumption  also  doubled  ?    Our  neces- 
sary consumption  we  cannot  lessen,   but  at 
the  expense  of  comfort,  of  national  content, 
of  health ;  in  one  word,  at  the  expense  and 
hazard  of  diminishing  the.   national  prospe- 
rity.    This  being  the  case  we  should  endea- 
vour to  create  or  obtain   some    new  bank  to 
draw  upon,  and  I  can  discover  only  three  se- 
curities against  the  chances  of  the  seasons ; 
the  means  of  import  and  export  which  may 
be  stopped,  or  a  luxurious  consumption  as 
to  import ;  the  pressure  of  famine  may  com- 
pel it,  but  wretched  is  the  policy  which  leads 
a  country  to  depend  upon  such  a  resource  ; 
and  ruinous  is  the  necessity  which  tempts  us 
to  make  use  of  it.     A  large  export  is  of  all 
resources  the  best,    it  is    a  resource   always 
available,  and  white  not  wanted  enriches  the 
country,  and  advances  the  cultivation  of  the 
land.     At  present  we  have  not  the  power  to 
import,  this  forms  our  present  danger  ;   be- 
cause,   if  "  a  year  of  scarcity  should  arrive" 
we  cannot  obtain  foreign  aid  ;    we  must  now 
at  all  events,  hazards,  and  consequences  de- 
pend   upon    ourselves,    upon    our    internal 
means.     Now,  Sir,  what  are  they  ?  We  have 
no  export  to  stop.     What  resource  then  have 
we  ?  I  say  we  have  an  available  and  certain 
one    in    a    large     luxurious  consumption ; 
you  would  waste   this   before  the  period  of 
necessity  arrives,    I  would  husband   it   until 
the  last  extremity.      You    say,  the  distille- 
ries,  kc.  &c.  consume  it.     I   say  the   exist- 
ence of  the  market  creates  it  ;  take  away  this 
market  as  yon  recommend  from    the  fear  of 
consumption   when    produced- — and,  I  say, 
looking  a  little  further  forward  than  the  pre- 
sent hour,  you  prevent  the  production  of  the 
very    resource   which   we    both    agree    the 
country  will  probably  stand  in  need  of  in   a 
short  time.     This  part  of  the  question  is  nar- 
rowed to  this  point ;  does  the  existence  of  a 
market  of  demand,  for  any  article  whatever, 
act  as  the   means  of  creating  or  consuming 
it  ?   With    confidence    I  answer,    it  is    the 
means,  the  only  means  of  creating  what  you 
want. — I  agree  with  you  in  your  instance  of 
"  a  little   nation  growing  a   thousand  qoar 
(ers  of  corn  annually,  and  containing  a  thou- 
sand inhabitants."  And  I  am  gratified  in  dis- 
covering,,   that   you  at  length  acknowledge, 
that  for  such  a  nation  to  raise   half  as  much 
again  as  it  consumes,  would  be  "  to  set  the 
seasons  at  defiance,"  and    "  to   take  a  bond 
of  fate."     Jt   is  the  very  thing  for  which  I 
am  contending.     It  is  the  very  policy  I  re- 
commend :  you  a-lso  confess  the  security  and 
benefit  which  would  follow,    but  you  doubt 
if  it  is  possible  to  reduce  the  theory  to  prac- 
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}  tice;  of  the  excellence  of  the  theory  you  are 
as  much  convinced  as  I  am,  you  doubt  only 
of  its  practicability,  and  your  doubts  are  of 
two  sorts.  First.  That  there  would  be  la- 
bour required  to  produce  the  surplus  corn. 
Second.  That  by  such  production  the  land 
would  be  worn  bare.  The  greatest  error 
into  which  politicians  are  apt  to  fall,  is  that 
of  considering  things  positively,  rather  than 
relatively.  It  is  common  to  say  "  a  large 
population  makes  a  nation  powerful."  It 
does  no  such  thing.  It  is  a  large  dispose- 
able  population  that  fills  the  ranks  of  an  ar- 
my, and  mans  the  ships  of  a  fleet.  If  no  one 
produced  more  of  food,  clothing,  and  other 
articles  than  his  own  necessities  required 
him  to  consume,  where  would  be  found 
that  disposeable  population  whose  labours 
augment  the  national  wealth,  and  by  which 
the  state  is  defended  ?  But  the  truth  is,  the 
labour  of  one  man  engaged  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  earth,  is  capable  of  producing  suffi- 
cient to  support  several  persons.  How  then 
shall  those  other  persons  be  employed,  part 
of  them  in  manufactures  and  commerce, 
part  in  the  public  service,  and  part  I-should 
wish  to  see  engaged  in  raising  a  surplus  of 
food  over  and  above  our  necessary  consump- 
tion ?  But,  Sir,  when  raised  what  are  we  to 
do  with  it  ?  It  is  of  too  perishable  a  nature 
to  be  stored  up,  and  we  have  no  export  for 
ic.  Could  we  store  up  grain  as  we  do  ma- 
nufactures, we  should  not  need  (as  it  affects 
existence)  either  exports  or  a  luxurious  con- 
sumption, as  a  security  against  a  year  of 
scarcity.  Therefore,  instead  of  that  part  of 
the  population  which  is  not  required  to  be 
employed  in  the  production  of  the  necessary 
food  of  the  people,  being  all  devoted  to  ob- 
jects of  manufacturing  and  commercial  pur- 
suit, and  to  national  defence,  I  wish  to  see  a 
small  portion  engaged  in  producing  a  surplus 
of  food,  and  which  surplus  production  can 
only  be  obtained  by  offering  a  market  for  it 
when  produced.  Having  no  export  there 
does  not  exist  any  other  market  than  an  in- 
ternal luxurious  consumption.  Yet,  of  this 
the  planter  is  seeking  to  deprive  the  farmer, 
and  the  nation  is  cajled  upon  to  prefer  gain 
to  security.  But  to  your  second  objection, 
that  by  such  production  the  land  would  be 
worn  bare;  permit  me,  Sir,  to  appeal  to  the 
knowledge  of  old  and  experienced  cultiva- 
tors for  the  affirmative  of  the  following  posi- 
tion, that  no  land  is  so  productive  as  that 
which  is  in  a  constant  course  of  good  hus- 
bandry. "  Rested  land;"  that  is  to  say, 
neglected  land,  is  not  "  land  enriched,"  n>r 
is  it  "  ready  for  the  plough."  If  by  "  rested" 
you  do  not  mean  neglected  land,  then  laboir 
must   be  bestowed  upon  it.     But  tins  wiii 
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not  be  done  unless  a  profit  follow,  and  how 
can  a  profit  follow  unless  the  land  is  in  a 
course  of  cropping  ?  Besides,  experience  of 
our  present  luxurious  consumption  is  con- 
clusive proof,  that  this  theory  is  practicable  ; 
and  if  it  is,  you  own  it  will  enaole  us  "  to 
set  the  seasons  at  defiance,"  and  "  to  take  a 
bond  of  fate."  The  great  advantages  and 
security  to  be  derived  from  raising  a  surplus 


for  in  nearly  the  same  proportion  as  the  dif- 
ference of  price ;  the  next  year  another 
short  crop  occurred,  and  the  price  advanced 
to  ilSs.  3d.  the  quarter,  and  then  the  dis- 
tress mounted  higher,  not  so  much  from  the 
increase  of  4s.  8d.  the  quarter,  as  from  the 
previous  impoverishment  of  the  lowest  of 
the  middle  class.  1  think,  then,  that  it  fol- 
lows from  this    reference  to  fact,   that  one 


production  in  common  years,  wiil  be  yet  year  of  short  crop  does  produce  great  dis 
further  shewn  by  examining  your  observa-  |  trtss.  J  have  not,  however,  done  with  this 
tian  that  "  cue  year  of  short  crop  never  yet  observation,  fori  have  another  objection  to 
"•'  was  greatly  distressing;  in  this  kingdom  make.  I  have  already  denied  (and  that  from 
'   it  cannot  from  the  nature  of  things  be  so,   j  knowledge  gained  by  personal  experience) 


l!  and  if  there  are  rested  fields  always  ready 
,v  for  the  plough,  '.here  can  beonly.one  year 
*<  of  short  crop  at  a  time."-  This  observa- 
tion may  wed  be  considered  in  two  ways. 
First,  by  admitting  its  truth  for  the  purpose 
of  the  argument;  and  then,  by  shewing 
wherein  its  fallacy  consists.  Now,  Sir,  ad- 
mitting your  observation  to  bs  true,  what  is 
the  consequence  ?  Why,  that  according  to 
your  argument  we  are  to  bear  the  distress 
(such  as  it  is)  of  a  year  of  scarcity  in  the 
first  instance,  and  hope  for  plenty  in  a  sub- 
sequently more  extended  agriculture.  But, 
according  to  mine,  the  relief  is  at  hand  ;  we 
have  not  to  wait  a  day  at  any  time,  the  dis- 
tilleries may  be  prohibited  the  use  of  grain, 
rani  thus  instantaneous  relief  may  be  obtain- 
ed. Anticipate  this  resource  now,  prohibit 
the  use  oi  grain  in  the  distilleries,  and  so  ei- 
.ther  reduce  production,  or  augment  neces- 
sary consumption  to  the  amount  of  gram  so 
Vised,  and  the  result  is,  the  resource  when 
wanted,   will 


I,. 


ve 


have  been  wasted 
cessity  we  shah  /-■ 
the  cupidity  whit 
for  the   sake  of 


been  anticipated,  it  will 
and  in  the  moment  of  ne- 
';  for  it  in  vain,  and  curse 
i  h  is  mislead  us  to  exhaust 
arolit,  a  resource  which 
should  have  been 'husbanded  for  the  sake  of 
subsistence.  But  ind<  pendent  of  this  argu- 
ment, founded  upon  ^'i  admission  of  the 
truth  of  your  observation,  I  deny  its  truth, 
for  '•  one  ye  u  of:  '.■  irl  crop"  is  not  only  dis- 
tressing, but  p.mc  ints  almost  to  famine  to  a 
forge  portion  of  the  community.  The  bad 
l'i  irvesl  of  :  7  )f)l  ''<  duced  a  scarcity  in  1800, 
in  1/T>8.  and  i  /OO  :  th  ■  price  of  wheat  had 
averaged  a;  58s^  iOd.  the  quarter;  but  in 
ISCx/the  price  averaged  at  113s  /d.  the 
qu  irtt*r.  I  am  aware  that  to  the  whole  com- 
munity the  deficiency  of  the  crop  was  not 
felt  in  any  pro)  onion  to  the  advance  of 
price-,   but  a  •-     lower  classes  it  was 

'■.  ,  f ;,. ; r  Thousih  the  advance  of  price  only 
deprived  the  middle  and  higher  orders  of 
some  comforts  and  more  luxuries  it  deprived 
the  lower  of  many  meals  ;  the  lower  classes 
teit  then  -.necessary  consumption  unprovided 


that  "  rested  fields"  are  always,   or  indeed, 
ever  ready  for  the  plough  ;  and,  I  say  more 
that  out  of  the  regular  course  of  cropping  no 
land  tan  be  properly  said  to  be  "  ready  for 
the  plough."     The    true  question   between 
us  is,  however,  this.     Ought  or  ought  not  a 
nation  to  grow  annually  more  than  its  neces- 
sary consumption  ?    Both   you  and    myself 
think  it  ought  so  to  do,  and  even  the  friends 
of  a  provision   import,    will    in  the  present 
state   of  things    agree  that  this  ought  to  be 
done.     Now,    how  can  this  surplus  produc- 
tion be  obtained  ?  I  contend  that  it  can  only 
be  obtained  by  finding  a  market  for  it  when 
produced  ;   and,  unless  an  export,  or  to  use 
other  words,  a  foreign  market  can  be  found, 
there  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  be  any 
other  demand  offered  to  the  grower  than  that 
of  a   large   internal  luxurious  consumption. 
Now  wc  have  no  other  luxurious  consump- 
tion than  the  distilleries  and  the   breweries* 
over  which   an  instantaneous  command  can 
be  held.     If  your  argument   is  good  for  any 
thing,  it  is  good  to  the  extent  of  prohibiting 
the  use  of  malt  in  the  brewery  of  beer.     But 
the  glaring  impolicy,  (glaring  in  its  extent — -■ 
the  principle   is  the  same  whether  distillery 
or  brewery)  of  this  application  of  the  same 
principle    to    the    breweries,  which   is    pro- 
posed to  be  applied  to  the  distilleries,  has  de- 
terred the  planter  from   seeking  to  oust  the 
farmer  from  this  part  of  his  market,  and  so 
to  deprive  the  country  of  this  part  of  its  re- 
source against  the  season  of  scarcity  and  dis- 
tress.    But,   inasmuch    as    beer  is  more  ne- 
cessary, and  less  a  luxury  than  spirits,  in  the 
same  proportion    it    is  right  to  husband  the 
resource  of  the  distillery,  that  in  the  period 
of  dearth  the  greater  luxury^  may  be  sacrificed 
before  the  lesser  one  is  made  to  give  way  to 

the  pressure  of  distress. No  part  of  the 

subject  more  pointedly  shews  the  fallacy  of 
the  principle  than  this,  carry  your  principle 
on — confine  the  farmer  to  only  use  his  barley 
for  the  food  of  hogs.  And  need  1  ask,  if  his 
interest  will  not  point  out  to  him,  not  to 
create,  not  to  produce  that  which  lie  cannot. 
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sell  ? — Far  from  'expressing  sorrow  that  the 
supply  of  foreign  grain  is  cut  off  by  the  ene- 
my,  I  have   throughout  my  correspondence 
with  yon,  lamented  anfl  reprobated  the  shal- 
low,  weak,   and    ruinous   policy,  which  has 
led  the  country  to  prefer    impoTt  to  export ; 
to  encourage  the  first  rather  than  the  last,  to 
depend  upon  foreign  aid  instead  of  internal 
resource.     You,    indeed,    speak  with  confi- 
dence of  the  silence  of  the  landed   interest 
during  the  last   thirty  years,  in  which  import 
has  taken  place  and   increased.     B  it,  surely, 
Sir,  you  have  forgotten  the  opposition  to  the 
act  of   179U    a.nd  the  county  meetings,  the 
county  petitions,  and  the  corn  committee  of 
1804;   and   that  parliament  was  detained  in 
order   to  pass  a  law  pursuant  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  that  committee.     Was  this  no 
alarm  ?   No  opposition  ?   Surely  this  was  nei- 
ther silence  nor  acquiescence.  No,  Sir  ;  every 
on j  acquainted   with   the  principles    which 
generate   and   guide  public  prosperity,  fore- 
saw   the    dangerous    consequences    in     this 
change  of  our  agricultural    policy.      Many 
years    back,    Colonel  Dirom  was  roused  by 
the  prospect   of   the  dangers   to  which   the 
count  it  was  'exposed  by  it,  to  undertake  his 
admirable  "  Essay  on  the  Corn  Laws."  And 
above  thirty   years    since,    Mr.    Young,  to 
whose  well-earned  and  extended    fame,  my 
praise  cannot  add,   raised  a   warning  voice 
against  it  ;  and  ere  long,  sad  and  suffering 
experience  will  prove  the  truth  of  their  pre- 
dictions.— With  regard  to  my  remarks  rela- 
tive to  the  loss  of  the  distillers,  I  must  beg 
you  will   recollect,  that  1  urged  it  under  the 
twofold  view  of  injustice  to  him,  and  loss  to 
the  revenue.     Has  he  hot  been  encouraged 
to    invest  his  capital  in  his   plant,    in  conse- 
quence of  the  legislatures  having  imposed  du- 
ties amounting  to  a  prohibition  of  distilling 
from  sugar  and  molasses?     The  encourage- 
ment on  the  faith   of  which  the  distiller  act- 
ed,  was  no  "  secret,"  it   was  never  "  whis- 
pered" amongst    the  trade,   it  was  an  open, 
.avowed,  public,  and  long-standing  agreement 
between  the   distiller   and  the  government ; 
and  so  I  observe,   that  the  sugar  committee 
consiJjer  it,  for  they  recommend  the  distilling 
from  sugar  should  be  confined  to  the  present 
malt  distilleries  ;   that  is  to  say,  to  those  who 
on  the  faith  of  parliament  have  invested  their 
property  in  a  plant,   adapted  to  the  malt  dis- 
tillery.    Far  then  from  the  distiller   "whis- 
pering his  fears  to   his   partner,"  if  this  de- 
structive rsi^asure  is  pursued,  he  will  h»ive  a 
fair  and  well-grounded  right  to  apply  to  par-  j 
liament,  to  either  make  good  to  him  the  loss  | 
of   his  plant,   or  to  follow  the  recommend;;- 
tiqiij  of  the  committee. — As  to  the.  revenue, 
I  still  retain-  my  fbroiec  opinion,  which  in* 
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deed,  you  do   not  endeavour  to  impugn,   fa 
your  remarks  are  against  all  taxation,  instear 
of  tending  to  shew  that  the  revenue  will  not 
suffer.     And,    indeed,    your    "    Hampshire 
correspondent"  shews   an    additional  loss  in 
this  respect,   for  he  says,  as  much  spirit  may 
be  obtained  from  1,435,000  cwt.  of  sugar,  as 
from  900,000  quarters  of  grain  or  mait ;  and 
that  this  quantity  of  sugar  costs  .22,000,000 
and  pays  ds'2, 500,000  to  the  revenue.     Now 
the  present  price  of  barley  is  under  50s.  the 
quarter,  which    is  only  £2, 25 0,000,  so  that 
the  whole  of  the  duty  upon  sugar  must  be 
drawn  bark,    to  which  must  also   be  added 
the  loss  of  the  duty  upon  the  malt  consumed 

in  the  distilleries But,  Sir,  you  ask  me, 

"  what  is  the  difference  between  an  import 
"  in  the  shape  of  sugar,  and  one  in  the  shape 
"  of  corn?"  and  then  say.  that  "  if  it  was 
"  proposed  to  import  300,000  qrs  of  corn 
"  from  the  colonies,  it  would  not  be  object- 
"  ed  to."  For  one  I  should  certainly  ob- 
ject, and  that,  because  I  consider  all  import 
of  provisions  to  be  bad  policy,  injurious  to 
the  farmer,  and  dangerous  to  the  safety  of 
the  country.  There  is,  however,  an  essen- 
tial difference  between  an  import  of  sugar 
and  one  of  corn.  lt~  the  West  indies  could 
supply  us  with  300,000  qrs.  of  corn,  and 
such  import  were  consumed  in  the  distille- 
ries, or  any  other  surplus  consumption,  then 
when  the  season  of  scarcity  arrived,  it  would 
be  an  available  resource,  for  we  could  stop 
the  distillery  and  eat  the  corn  •  but  by  stop- 
ping the  distilleries  we  cannot  convert  sugar 
into  food.  Besides,  Sir,  suffer  me  to  advert 
to  the  idea  upon  which  you  so  much  dwell, 
that  corn  used  in  the  distilleries  must  be  con- 
sidered for  all  the  purposes  of  the  present  ar- 
gument, as  corn  "  thrown  into  the  sea." 
Pray  \that  is  this  sugar  to  be  ?  If  a  luxurious 
consumption  of  corn,  is  "  corn  thrown 
away,"  is  not  a  similar  consumption  of  sivar 
thrown  away  ;  the  one  thrown  away  to  en- 
courage the  British  farmer,  and  insure  tb* 
nation  against  the  chances  of  the  season  ;  the 
other  to  profit  the  planter  ?  So  that,  if  there  is 
any  "  absurdity"  in  my  idea  of  so  consuming 
a  portion  of  the  farmer's  produce,  there  is  the 
same  absurdity  in  your  pleading  for  a  similar 
consumption  of  the  planters,  with  this  differ- 
ence however,  that  the  utmost  good  to  the 
planter  is  to  save  him  a  money  loss,  that  the 
benefit  to  the  country  by  my  proposal  is  ex- 
tending agricultural  and  national  security. — ■ 
I  purposely  put  off  the  discussion  of  the  po- 
licy of  inclosures  and  improvement,  which 
have  in  many  respects,  though  not  in  all, 
the  same  consequences ;  because,  as  I  stated 
in  my  former  letter,  I  considered  them  "  ra- 
ther to  be  the  effect  of   prosperity,  than  its 
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positive  parent."  In  your  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, you  only  regard  the  increase  of  quantity 
operating  upon  price;  now,  you  should  like- 
wise consider,  that  the  farmer  s  profit  is  re- 
gulated by  two  other  circumstances  besides 
N  that  of  price;  by  his  expenses,  and  by  the 
quantity  of  his  produce.  If,  then,  the  ex- 
penses of  the  cultivator  do  not  increase  in 
the  same  proportion  as  the  quantity  of  pro- 
duce, he  will  still  derive  benefit,  although 
the  price  should  fall  in  ■proportion  to  the 
augmentation  of  that  produce.  But,  Sir,  ac- 
cording to  my  idea  of  inclosufes  and  im- 
provements, they  will  not  operate  as  a  secu- 
rity against  the  chances  of  the  seasons,  unless 
the  additional  produce  of  them  be  either  ex- 
ported, or  luxuriously  consumed  in  com- 
mon years.  They  are  a  great  and  extensive 
gain  to  a  nation  in  other  ways,  they  are 
equivalent  to  an  extension  of  territory,  and 
they  increase  the  number  of  the  people  ; 
and  these  internal  colonies,  if  I  may  be  al- 
lowed the  expression,  require  no  additional 
care  or  expense  in  their  defence,  while  they 
open  a  new,  profitable,  and  increasing  mar- 
k  to  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  every 
part  of  the  empire;  for,  if  all  the  wastelands 
were  cultivated  and  peopled,  our  consump- 
tio!  of  other  tilings  would  be  proportionably 
increased.  Thus,  Sir,  it  appears,  to  me  that 
an  import  of  corn  is  an  uncertain  and  ruin- 
ous resource,  that  in  the  present  state  of 
tilings  we  cannot  even  expect  momentary  re- 
lief from  it,  and  that  in  order  to  secure  the 
ration  against  the  chances  of  the  seasons,  we 
ought  to  annually  produce  more  th  m  our 
necessary  consumption  ;  that  to  obtain  this 
surplus  produce  a  market  must  be  found, 
and  that  such  market  can  ov.hi  be  found  in 
either  an  export  or  a  luxurious  consumption. 
Give  to  the  tanner  an  export,  and  I,  for  one, 
readily  consent  to  give  the  planter  the  mar- 
ket of  luxurious  consumption  ;  but,  until  the 
joyous  and  prosperous  times  ot  a  corn  export 
shall  arrive,  our  internal  market  of  luxurious 
consumption  should  be  secured  to  the  culti- 
vator, and  every  exertion  called  forth  in  or- 
der to  increase  and  extend  this  market,  in- 
stead of  permitting  it  to  be  enrroachedupon 

by  any  description  of  persons  whatever 

lam,  Sir,  &c- Edv/akd  Wakefield. — 

Duke  Street,  Westminster,  Rlc-y  6,  1808. 
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CORN  AGAINGT   iiVGAH. 

Sir,- When  a  genius   and  experience 

like  yours,  adopts,  with  no  inconsiderable 
pertinacity,  any  particular  tenet,  it  becomes 
the  noviciate  to  pause  before  he  ventures  an 
opposition.  To  say,  therefore,  that  the 
proposed  measure  of  government  for  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  corn  in  distilbries  will 


be  pernicious,  is  not  my  intention  ;  my  wish 
at  present  is,  that  previous  to  the  entering 
into  any  detail  respecting  the  quantity  ot 
corn  and  sugar  on  hand,  or  the  relative  loss 
which  the  suspension  of  the  use  of  either  in 
any  way  will  contribute  to  the  proprietor, 
the  principle  upon  which  sugar  is  rr;  be 
consumed,  and  corn  to  be  prohibited,  or  the 
converse,  should  be  clearly  comprehended. 
I  confess,  Sir,  that  if  this  has  already  been 
done,  I  must  apologise  for  my  dullness  in 
nut  having  discovered  it  ;  and  yet  that  you 
should  have  immerged  in<o  the  confusion  of 
particulars  before  you  had  established  prin- 
ciples, is  so  dissonant  lu  your  habits  on  all 
former  occasions,  that  I  can  scarcely  per- 
suade myself  that  you  have  departed  from 
so  wholesome  a  plan  in  discussing  the  pre- 
sent important  topic.  Perhaps  you  will 
excuse  me,  Mr.  Cobbett,  if  1  venture  to 
state  my  sentiments  in  regard  to  principles, 
in  deference  to  which,  all  argument  I  should 
insist,  must  be  founded.  In  the  first  place, 
Sir,  I  presume  it  to  be  an  established  axiom, 
that  all  articles  of  manufacture,  or  merchan- 
dize do,  of  themselves,  find  a  level  in  re- 
spect of  their  value  ;  and  that  sny  artificial 
interposition,  whether  legislative  or  other- 
wise, is  generally,  if  not  always,  more  in- 
jurious than  beneficial.  The  manufacturer 
of  hardware  will  not  remain  in  the  con- 
tinued occupation  of  his  trade,  if  he  finds 
that  the  profits  upon  the  article  he  vends 
produce  a  bare  subsistence,  while  those 
arising  from  farming,  support  a  luxurious 
table  ;  and  I  conjecture  that  whenever  from 
accident  that  should  be  the  case,  the  num- 
ber of  manufacturers  would  diminish,  whilst 
the  farmers  would  experience  a  propor- 
tionate increase,  until  therr  respective  arti- 
cle s  of  merchandise  should  prod',  ice  an  equal 
advantage  in  the  sale.  The  consequence  of 
this  axiom  is,  I  am  disposed  to  believe,  this  : 
that  all  articles  of  merchandise,  whether  of 
corn  or  metals,  will  be  sold  at  such  a  profit 
as  may  be  considered  fair  and  reasonable. 
That  in  average  years  of  sale  tins  must  he 
so,  there  can  be  little  doubt.  Now  these 
axioms  are  so  clear,  that  there  icquiresno 
ghost  to  impart  the  discovery,  and  I  should 
probably  have  passed  over  these  preliminary 
data,  but  for  the  expressions  which  have 
escaped  your  pen,  and  which  have  rather 
astonished  me  ;  I  mean  that  passage  of  your 
address  where  yon  deride  the  idea  that  may 
be  entertained,  lest  corn  should  be  sold  too 
clrscp-.  Now  if  "  cheap "  has  any  solid 
meaning  attached  to  it,  it  must  be  a  relative 
one,  and  must  of  necessity  imply,  that  corn 
either  is  at  present,  or  has  been  heretofore, 
sold  at  a  profit  which  ought  not  to  have 
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been  made;  that  in  fact,  the  farmer's  has 
been  a  more  lucrative  trade  than  any  other  : 
that  this,  however,  cannot  be  from  the  data 
1  have  before  laid  down,  is  quite  clear,  and 
were  I  addressing  myself  to  any  one  but    a 
man   whose  principles,  independence,  and 
repeated  integrity  have  uniformly  claimed  my 
admiration,  and  I  am  persuaded  will  always 
justify  my  esteem,  I  should  be  disposed  to 
say,  that  he  had  made  an  attempt  to  prop  a 
weak  and  falling  system  by  an  unmanly  ap- 
peal to  the  prejudices  of  the  weak  and  in- 
considerate many.     From  what   I  have  al- 
ready noticed,  it   must  be  of  necessity  de- 
duced, that  all  tradesmen  and  manufacturers 
will  obtain  for  the   commodities  they  vend 
a  fair  profit,  and  that  this  profit  will  not  be 
greater  with  one  class  lhan  another,   but  as 
nearly  as  can  be  on  an  average,   the    same. 
To  produce,  however,  this  equality  of  pro- 
fit, it  is  apparent  that  no  tradesman  or  ma- 
nufacturer will  ever  possess  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  the  merchandise  in  which   he  deals, 
than  lie  finds  to  be  vendible,  because  other- 
wise his  profits  would  be  reduced  by  a  stag- 
nant capital,  from  which  no  advantage  would 
be  derived.     Now   it  appears   to  me,  that 
the  interests  of  society  do  not  require  that 
any  merchant  should  keep  by  him  any  quan- 
tity of  merchandise   beyond    the    ordinary 
demand,  except  with  respect  to  the  article 
of   corn  j     and   here    an    exception    arises 
which  is  clear,  palpable,  and  rational  to  the 
understanding.     Almost  all  other  articles  of 
merchandise  depend,  in  respect  of  their  ple- 
nitude, upon  human  industry  ;   but  the  sim- 
ply of  corn  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon 
the  temperature  of  seasons  ;   and  it,  passeth 
the  foresight  and  understanding  of  the  most 
skilful,  to  prevent  the  ravage  and   destruc- 
tion  of  an    unpropitious  summer.     But    in 
almost  all  other  species  of  merchandise,  the 
scarcity  may  be  either  dispensed  with,  or 
accommodated  by  a  succedaneum  ;   but  not 
so   with   corn  ;    human    existence    depends 
upon  the  abundance   of  the   supply  of  this 
esculent,  and  for  any  continuation  of  time, 
no  discovery  of  man  can  anticipate  or  pre- 
vent  the  calamities  of  an   insufficiency.     It 
is  quite  manifest  and  unquestionable  there- 
fore, that  there  should    be  always  on  hand 
a  considerable  greater  quantity  of  corn  than 
can   be  consumed  by  the  ordinary  demand 
for  food  ;   but  by  whom  is  this  quantity  to 
be  raised  ?   By  whom  kept  to    alleviate,    or 
rather  preclude  the  miseries  of  squalid    fa 


mine  ?  Are  we  to  look  for  it  in  the  granaries 
of  our  patriots  ?  Will  the  farmers  hoard  it  ? 
Does  each  individual,  with  a  cautious  pru- 
dence, like  the  ant,   accumulate   it  for  a 
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season  of  scarcity  ?  How  then  is  this  super- 
abundance to  be   preserved  ? — The   means 
have'  been  discovered — the  superabundance* 
finds  a    market   in   the  distilleries — what  is 
the   beneficial    consequence   resulting  from 
this  ? — Why  the  season  of  scarcity  arrives  j 
the  use  of  the  distilleries  is  suspended,  and 
the  proportion    of  corn   intended   for    that 
market,  is  turned  into  the  current,  that  with 
a  well-timed  supply,  will  support   the  hero 
and  the  less-valiant,  the  philosopher  and  the 
tyro  ;  and  the  impending  gloom  is  dispelled 
by  the  invigorating   rays   of  a   genial   sun. 
When  the  reverse  of  the  picture    is  consi- 
dered, and  we  behold  desponding  and  hope- 
less countenances  ;   when  we  see  the  purple 
hue  of  youth  precipitated  into  the  sombre 
mask  of  wrinkled  age,  the  flushed  glow  of 
humanity  may  be  excused,  if  it  betrays  any 
considerable  jealousy  at  any  purposed  poli- 
tical   regulation,    which    may   prematurely 
occasion  the  reality  of  the  misfortune,  from 
which  we  shrink  with  horror,  even  in  a   vi- 
sionary contemplation.     I  find  I  have  been 
guilty  of  a  digression  ;  but   I  will  now  re- 
sume the  subject,  which  is  nearly  concluded. 
If  it  be   necessary  that  this   superfluity  of 
corn   should  exist,    and   if  it  cannot  exist 
without  a  market,  which  in  years  of  plenty 
will  take   it   off  the  hands   of  the  farmer, 
where   is  that    market   to  be  found,  if  the 
use  of  distilleries  should  be  suspended  ? — 
The  prohibiting  the  consumption  of  the  still 
will,    I    admit,    produce    the   consequence 
which  you  seem,    Sir,    to  approve,  namely, 
cheapness  in   the  price  ;  but   in  intelligible 
language,  this   word    "  cheapness "     must 
be  construed,  injury  to  the  farmer  5  because 
if  the  present  price  only  yields  a  fair  profit 
in  relation  to  other  vendible  commodities,  a 
less  pnee,  or  cheapness,  must   be    a  reduc- 
tion below  a  fair  profit,  and  the  consequence 
will  be,  upon  the   data  before  laid  down, 
that  the  farmer  will   exchange  the  super- 
abundant production  cf  corn  for  the  growth 
or   manufacture  of  a  commodity  that  will 
yield  in  its  sale  an  increased  profit.     These 
are  the  principles,  Sir,  that   I  was  anxious 
to  have  clearly  understood  ;  and   if  you  feel 
that  they  are  founded  in  candour  and  truth, 
I  am  persuaded  you  will  adopt  them  in   the 
investigation   of   the    momentous  question, 
whether  it  be  wise  and  prudent  to  prohibit 
the  distillation  from  corn,  and  adopt  the  use 

of  sugar  ? 1  am,  &c. W.  F.  S. 

Lincolns  Inn,  Monday,  May  2,  1808. 

*  By  superabundance  I  uniformly  mean 
the  surplus  after  satisfying  the  demand  fox 
food, 
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WOODCOCKS  AND  SRIFES. 

Sir; As  tiie sentiments  which.are  de- 
livered by  yon  upon  political  subjects  have 
always  great  weight,  and  in  general  de- 
servedly so  with  the  public,  I  am  anxious  to 
remove  the  ill  impressions  which  the  com- 
munications on  woodcocks  and  snipes, 
which  was  inserted  by  you,   has  very  likely 

produced. Notwithstanding  you  and  one 

of  your  correspondents  have  treated  this  mat- 
ter slightingly,  I  conceive  that  it  is  entitled 
to  serious  consideration.  I  object  to  making 
woodcocks  and  snipes  game,  tor  all  the  rea- 
sons which  may  be  adduced  against  the 
game  laws;  but  as  their  injustice  is  not- 
called  in  question  at  present,  it  would  be  ir- 
relevant testate  those  reasons. 1   think 

that  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  animals  of 
every  description,  as  well  those  which  are 
denominated  game  as  the  others,  were  given 
to  all  mankind  ;  and,  therefore,  to  restrict  in 
any  manner  whatever,  when  the  common 
good  does  not  require  it,  a  person  from  do.- 
ingwith  them  what  he  chuses,  is  an  uujust 
violation  of  his  natural  rights  :  then,  does 
the  public  welfare  require  that  a  large  ma- 
jority of  mankind  should  be  excluded  from 
killing  woodcocks   and  snipes,  by   making 

those   animals  game  ? The  only  reason 

which  has  been  urged  by  the  advocates  of  the 
game  laws  in  their  favour,  which  appears  to  j 
me  to  deserve  much  attention,  does  not  ap- 
ply to  woodcocks  and  snipes.  That  reason 
is,  that  those  animals,  which  are  now  in- 
cluded in  the  game  laws,  would  very  soon 
be  all  destroyed,  if  every  person  were  per- 
mitted to  kill  them  at  his  pleasure.  With- 
out combating  this  argument,  but  which  I 
think  I  could  do  with  success,  it  will  be 
sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  state,  that  no 
such  apprehensions  need  be  entertained  on 
account  of  woodcocks  and  snipes,  since  a 
fresh  supply  o{  them  arrives  every  year, 
and  if  they  are  not  destroyed,   they  wdll  all 

go  airay  early  in  the  spring. It  has  been 

stated  by  you,  that  you  do  not  know  any 
right  which  will  be  abridged  by  the  making 
of  woodcocks  and  snipes  game,  as  far  as 
relates  to  any  amusement  of  the  people  ; 
from  which  observation  I  infer  that  your 
opinion  is,  that  the  people  have  no  right  at 
present  so  to  amuse  themselves.  Now,  al- 
though  it  cannot  be  denied  th::t  to  go  upon 
the  land  of  another  person,  upon  any  pi"- 
tenc:}  whatever,  without  the  leave  of  (iie 
owner,  is  contrary  to  law,  and  subjects  the. 
offender  to  an  action  of  trespass,  yet  it  never 
was  intended  that  the  law  should  be  en- 
forced in  such  cases  as  going  npon  the  land 
for  the  purpose  of  killing  woodcocks  and 
snipes,  wi?.ere  no  subs'  intial  injury  is  com- 


mitted ;  and  the  law,   to  guard  against  such 
vexatious   proceedings,    whenever   damages 
for  trespass  are  awarded    by  a  jury  to  a  less 
amount  than  40s.,  makes   the  plaintiff  pay 
his  own  costs  of  suit,   unless  notice  has  been 
given  to  the  defendant  not  to  come  upon  the 
'and.     Besides,  consent   is  always  iirtua//y 
given  in  such  cases,  and  I  should  not  expect 
to  have  an  action  br-ought  against  me  merely 
for  shooting  woodcocks  and  snipes,  sooner 
than   for  cutting  a  twig   from    a   hedge,  or 
taking  up  a  stone  which  lay  under   my  foot 
in  a  path.     But  win)   would  scruple  to  do 
those  acts,  or  think  that  he  acted    wrong  in 
doing  them,  although,    in  strictness  of  law, 
he  committed  a  trespass  ?    When  there  is  an 
intention  to  do  an   injury  upon    the  land,  it 
is  a  wrongful  act  ;   when  there  is  no  such 
intention,   it    is  not  so.      Birds  of  every  de- 
scription, which  are  not  what  the  law  terms 
reclaimed,  that  is,    made  tame,    or  secured 
from  escaping,  are  the  property  of  the  pub- 
I   lie,  and  the  public  have,  prope«  Iv  speaking, 
a  right  to   look  for  them  upon   the   private 
land   of    any   individual,    if    by   so    doing, 
they  do  not  commit  any  real  injury  on  it, 
although,  in  strictness  of  law,  a  trespass  may 
be  committed.     If  a   stranger  left   open   a 
gate  between  a  field  of  yours,  in  which  there 
was  a  flock  of  sheep  grazing,  and  a  field  of 
your  neighbour's,  in  which  there  was  a  crop 
of  turnips  intended  for  seed,  in  consequence 
whereof  the  sheep  entered  the  turnip  held, 
and  v.  ere  doing  great  damage,  and  you  passed 
by  and  saw   them   in   the   act,    should  you 
scruple  to  go  in  and  drive  them  out,  although 
3Tou  in  strictness  of  law,  did  commit  a  trespass 
by  so  doing  ?     This  shews  that  it  not  only  is 
not  always  wrong,  but  that   it  is  meritorious 

in  some  cases  to  commit  trespasses. You 

appear  to  think,  that  the  owner  of  land  has  a 
right  to  go  upon  it  in  pursuit  of  game  when 
there  is  a  tenant  in  possession  of  it  without 
trespassing  ;  but  I  apprehend  that  this  is  not 
the  case,  unless  a  reservation   is  made  of  the    - 

right. You    also  state,    that  unqualified 

persons  are  already  prevented  from  shooting 
woodcocks  and  snipes,  with,  the  consent  of 
the  person  in  possession  of  the  land,  as 
completely  as  this  dreaded  law  can  make 
them  ;  if  this  is  so,  the  law  must  be  passed 
merely  from  wantonness,  and  on  that  ac- 
count ought  to  be  rejected  ;  for  laws  wan- 
tonly passed,  are  certainly  tyrannical  and 
unjust  ;  it  is  shewing  the  rod  unnecessarily. 
But  I  do  not  think  that  this  proposed  law 
will  not  form  an  additional  obstacle  to  the 
shooting  of  woodcocks  and  snipes,  by  un- 
qualified persons.  Your  reasoning  is  this  ; 
"  to  go  a  shooting  woodcocks  and  snipes 
without  a  spaniel,  cr  dog  of  some   sort.,   is 
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what  no  body  thinks  of;"  (yet  I  myself 
have  many  time-*  done  it)  "  to  be  seen  out 
with  dog  and  gun,  the  law  takes  as  proof  of 
being  in  pursuit  of  game  ;  being  in  pursuit 
of  game,  subjects  the  unqualified  pursuer  to 
the  penalty  ot  five  poimds,"  *c.  &c.  Now, 
I  always  understood,  that  whether  the  de- 
fendant was  in  pursuit  of  game  or  not,  was 
a  fact  to  be  collected,  in  all  cases,  hy  the 
evidence  produced;  for  I  do  not  know  of 
any  act  of  parliament  which  presumes,  that 
a  person  being  out  with  a  dog  and  gun,  with- 
out any  other  evidence  being  adduced,  is  in 
pursuit  of  game,  and  subjects  him  to  the 
penalty.  Then,  what  jury,  or  what  justice 
of  the  peace,  would  say  that  a  person  was 
in  pursuit  of  game,  who  was  found  sporting 
with  a  dog  and  gun  in  places  where  wood- 
cocks and  snipes,  particularly  the  latter,  are 
generally  found,  those  places  not  being  the 
resorts  of  game  ?  I  also  object  to  the  con- 
templated act,  because  the  people  will  be 
thereby  deprived  of  the  practical  knowledge 
of  the  use  of  fire-arms.  If,  a»  it  ought  to 
be,  the  government  of  this  country  is  found- 
ed on  the  affections  of  the  people,  the  mo- 
tives foi  the  use  of  fire-arms  by  them  should 
be  as  numerous  as  possible ;  then  every 
peasant  would  be  a  soldier  trained  to  arms, 
prepared  to  defend  his  country  in  the  hour 
of  necessity.  But,  it  has  been  the  policy 
of  this  country,  an  odious  policy,  which 
had  its  foundation  in  tyranny  (and  to  which 
Blackstone  thinks  the  game  laws  owe  their 
origin  and  chief  support),  to  prevent  the 
people  from  being  acquainted  with  the  use 
of  fire-arms.  I  hope  that  this  measure  has 
not  that  object  in  view.  For  these  reasons 
I  think,  that  the  proposed  act  to  include 
woodcocks  and  snipes  in  the  game  laws,  it 
passed,  will  unnecessarily  deprive  the  peo- 
ple of  one  of  their  most  manly,  healthful, 
and  rational  amusements,  and  unnecessarily 
take  away  one  of  their  few  remaining  na- 
tural rights.  But  I  hope  that  the  ministers 
of  this  country  have  profited  better  by  the 
dreadful  example  which  has  been  afforded 
them,  by  those  tyrannical  governments  of 
Europe,  who  have  brought  destruction  upon 
themselves  by  their  unjust  violation  of  the 

.rights    of    the    people. 11.    II, 30th 

April,   1808. 
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A  LETTER  FROM  THE  HON.  TIMOTHY  TICK- 
EKING,  A  SENATOR  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  MASSACHU- 
SETS,  AND  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  UNDER 
GEN.  WASHINGTON,  EXHIBITING  TO  HIS 
CONSTITUENTS  A  VIEW  OF  THE  IMMI- 
NENT DANGER  OF  A.N  UNNECESSARY  AND 
SUINOUS    WAR     WITH     GR£AT.   BRITAIN  : 


ADDRESSED    TO    HIS    EXCELLENCY    JAMES 
SULLIVAN,        GOVERNOR       OF      THE       SAID 

state. — Dated  City  of  JVashingion,  Feb. 

16,  IS08. 

(Concluded  from  page  ~3Q.) 
I  trust,  Sir,  any  one  who  knows  me, 
will  charge  it  to  vanity  when  I  say,  that  I 
have  *;ome  knowledge  of  public  men  and  of 
public  affairs :  and  on  that  knowledge,  and 
with  solemnity,  I  declare  to  you,  that  I  have 
no  confidence  in  the  wisdom  or  correctness 
of  our  public  measures  ;  that  our  country 
is  in  imminent  danger  :  that  it  is  essential 
to  the  pufriic  safety  that  the  blind  confidence 
in  our  rulers  should  cease  :  that  the  state 
legislatures  should  know  the  facts  and  rea- 
sons on  which  important  general  laws  are 
founded;  and  especially  that  those  states 
whose  farms  are  on  the  ocean,  and  whose 
harvests  are  gathered  in  every  sea,  should 
immediately  and  seriously  consider  how  to 
preserve  them.  In  all  the  branches  of  go- 
vernment, commercial  information  is  want- 
ing; and  in  "this  desert,"  called  a  city, 
that  want  cannot  be  supplied.  Nothing  but 
the  sense  of  the  commercial  states,  clearly 
and  emphatically  expressed,  will  save  them 
from  ruin.—  Are  our  thousands  of  ships  and 
vessels  to  rot  in  our  harbours  ?  Are  our 
60,000  seamen  and  fishermen  to  be  deprived 
of  employment,  and,  with  their  families, 
reduced  to  want  and  beggary  ?  Are  our 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  farmers  to  be 
compelled  to  suffer  their  millions  ip  surplus 
produce  to  perish  on  their  hands;  that  the 
president  may  make  an  experiment  on  our 
patience  and  fortitude,  and  on  the  towering 
pride,  the  boundless  ambition  and  unyield- 
ing perseverance  of  the  conqueror  of  Eu- 
rope ?  Sir,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  president  contemplates  the  continuance 
of  the  embargo,  un<fl  the  French  Emperor 
repeals  his  decrees  violating  as  well  his 
treaty  with  the  U.  States,  as  every  neutral 
right  j  and  until  Britain  thereupon  recals 
her  retaliating  orders.  By  that  time  we  may 
have  neither  ships  no;  seamen  :  and  that  is 
precisely  the  point  to  which  some  men  wish 
to  reduce  us.  To  see  the  improvidence  of 
this  project  (to  cali  it  by  no  ha*»her  name, 
and  without  adverting  to  ulterior  views)  let 
us  look  back  to  former  years. — Notwith- 
standing the  well-founded  complaints  of  some 
individuals,  and  the  murmurs  of  o'hersj 
notwithstanding  the  frequent  executVe  de- 
clarations of  maritime  aggressions  canmitted 
by  G  Britain  ;  notwithstanding  the  outrager 
ous  decrees  of  France  and  Spaiji,  and  the 
wanton  spoliations  practised  and  executed  by 
their  cruizers  and  tribunals,  of  which  we 
sometimes  hear  a  faint  whisper ; — the  com- 
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merce  of  the  U.  States  ha*  hitherto  prosper- 
ed beyond  all  example.  Oar  citizens  have 
accumulated  wealth  ;  and  the  public  reve- 
nue, annually  increasing,  has  been  the  pre- 
sident's annual  boast, — These  facts  demon- 
strate, that  although  G.  Britain,  with  her 
thousand  ships  of  war,  could  have  destroyed 
our  commerce,  she  has  really  done  it  no  es- 
sential injury;  and  that  the  other  belligerents 
heretofore  restrained  by  some  regard  to  na- 
tional law,  and  limited  by  the  small  number 
of  their  cruizers,  have  not  inflicted  upon  it 
any  deep  wound.  Yet  in  this  full  tide  of 
success,  our  commerce  is  suddenly  arrested  : 
an  alarm  of  war  is  raised  :  fearful  apprehen- 
sions are  excited  :  the  merchants,  in  particu- 
lar, thrown  into  a  state  of  consternation,  are 
advised,  by  a  voluntary  embargo,  to  keep 
their  vessels  at  home.  And  what  is  the 
cause  of  this  mighty  but  mischievous  alarm  ? 
We  know  it  in  its  whole  extent.  It  was 
the  unauthorized  attack  of  a  British  naval 
officer  on  the  American  frigate  Chesapeake, 
to  searchfor  and  lake. some  deserters  known  to 
have  been  received  on  board,  who  had  been 
often  demanded,  and  as  often  refused  to  be 
delivered  up.  As  was  expected  by  all  con- 
siderate men,  and  by  the  president  himself 
(as  I  have  before  observed)  the  British  go- 
vernment, on  the  first  information  of  the 
unfortunate  event  (and  without  waiting  for 
an  applieation)  disavowed  the  act  of  its  of- 
ficer— disclaimed  the  principle  of  searching 
national  armed  vessels — and  declared  its 
readiness  to  make  suitable  reparation,  as 
soon  as  the  state  of  the  case  should  be  fully 
known — Under  such  circumstances,  who 
can  justify  ihis  alarm  of  war  ?  An  alarm 
which  greatly  disquieted  the  public  mind, 
and  occasioned  an  interruption  of  commerce 
extrenrielj  injurious  to  our  merchants  and 
sea-faring  citizens — I  will  close  this  Jong 
letter  by  stating  ail  the  existing  pretences 
(tor  there  are  no  causes  for  a  war  with  G. 
Britain). — l.  The  British  sfiipsof  war,  agree- 
ably to  a  right  claimed  and  exercised  for  ages 
— a  right  claimed  and  exercised  during  the 
whole  of  the  administration  of  Washington, 
of  Adorns,  and  of  /efier'son  ;  continue  to 
take  some  of  the  British  seamen  found  on 
board  our  merchant  vessels,  and  with  them 
a  small  number  of  ours,  from  the  impossi- 
bility of  always  distinguishing  Englishmen 
from  citizens  of  the  U.  States.  On  this 
point  our  government  well  know  that  G. 
Britain  is  perfectly  willing  to  adopt  any  ar- 
rangement that  can  be  devised,  which  will 
secure  to  her  service  the  seamen  who  are  her 
own  subjec.s,  and  at  the  same  time  exempt 
ours  from  impressment. — 2.  The  merchant 
vtssels  of  Fraace,  Spain,  and  Holland,,  be- 


ing driven  from  the  ocean,  or  destroyed, 
the  commerce  of  those  countries  with  one 
another,  and  with  their  colonies,  could  no 
longer  be  carried  on  by  themselves.  Here 
the  vessels  of  neutral  nations  came  in  to  their 
aid,  and  carried  on  nearly  the  whole  com- 
merce of  those  nations.  With  their  seamen 
thus  liberated  from  the  merchant  service, 
those  nations,  in  the  present  and  preceding 
wars,  were  enabled  to  man  their  ships  of 
war  ;  and  their  neutral  vessels  and  seamen 
supplying  their  places,  became  in  fact, 
though  not  in  name,  auxiliaries  in  war.  The 
commerce  of  those  nations,  without  one 
armed  ship  on  the  sea  appropriated  for  its 
protection,  whs  intended  thus  to  be  secured 
under  neutral  flags,  while  the  merchant  ves- 
sels of  G.  Britain,  with  its  numerous  armed 
ships  to  guard  them,  were  exposed  to  occa- 
sional captures.  Such  a  course  of  things 
G.  Britain  has  resisted,  not  in  the  present 
only,  but  in  former  wars  ;  at  least  as  far 
back  as  that  of  1/5(5.  And  she  has  claimed 
and  maintained  a  right  to  impose  on  this 
commerce  some  limits  and  restraints,  be- 
cause it  was  a  commerce  which  was  denied 
by  those  nations  to  neutrals  in  time  of  peace; 
because  it  was  a  commerce  of  immense  value 
to  the  subjects  of  her  enemies  ;  and  because 
it  filled  their  treasuries  with  money,^p  en- 
able them  to  carry  on  their  wars  with  G. 
Britain.  — 3.  The  third,  and  only  remaining 
pretence  for  war  with  G.  Britain,  is  the  un- 
fortunate affair  of  the  Chesapeake  ;  which 
having  been  already  stated  and  explained,  I 
will  only  remark  here,  that  it  is  not  to  be 
believed  that  the  British  government,  after 
being  defeated,  as  before  mentioned,  in  its 
endeavours  to  make  reparation  in  London 
for  the  wrong  done  by  its  servant,  would 
have  sent  hither  a  speelal  envoy  to  give  ho- 
nourable satisfaction,  but  from  it's  sincere 
desire  to  clo.ce  this  wound,  if  our  own  go- 
vernment wotdd  suffer  it  to  be  healed. — Per- 
mit me  now  to  ask,  what  man,  impartially 
viewing  the  subject,  will  have  the  boldness 
to  say  that  there  exists  any  cause  for  plung- 
ing the  U.  States  into  a  war  with  G.  Britain  ? 
Who  that  respects  his  reputation  as  a  man 
of  common  discernment,  will  say  it  ?  Who 
that  regards  the  interests  and  welfare  of  his 
country  will  say  it  ?  Who  then  can  justify, 
who  can  find  an  excuse  for  a  course  of  con- 
duct which  has  brought  our  country  into  its 
present  state  of  alarm,  embarrassment,  and 
distress  ?  For  myself,  Sir,  I  must  declare 
the  opinion,  that  no  free  country  was  ever 
before  so  causelessly,  and  so  blindly,  thrown 
from  the  height  of  prosperity,  and  plunged 
iiito  a  state  of  dreadful  anxiety  and  suffer- 
ing.    But  from  this  degraded  and  wretched 
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situation  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  escape.    Let 
the  despatches  from  oar  minister  in   France 
be    no  longer  concealed.     Let  the  president 
perform  the  duty  required   of  him   by   the 
Constitution,  by  giving  to  Congress  full  in- 
formation of  the   state  of  the  union    in  re- 
spect   to   foreign    nations.     Above  all,    let 
hi m_  unfold  our  actual  situation  with  France. 
Let  him  tell  us  what  are   the  demands  and 
proposals  of   her    ruler.      Had   these   been 
honourable  to  the  U.  States,  would  not  the 
president  have  been  eager  to  disclose  I  hem  ? 
That  they  are  of  an  entirely  different  nature, 
that  they  are  dishonourable,  that  they    arc 
ruinous  to    our  commercial  interests,    and 
dangerous  to  our  liberty  and  independence, 
we  are  left  to  infer. — 1  hope,   Sir,  that  the 
nature  acid    magnitude  of  the   subject   will 
furnish  a  sufficient  apology  for  the  length 
and  style  of  this  letter..     Perhaps  some  may 
deem  it   presumptuous  thus  to  question  the 
correctness. of  the  proceedings  ot  our  govern- 
;  "tit.     A  strong  sense  of  duty,    and    dis- 
tressing apprehensions  of  national  ruin,  have 
forced  the  task  upon  me.  To  some,  the  sen- 
timents which,  in  the  sincerity  of  my  heart, 
I  have  expressed,    may  give  offence  ;    for 
often   nothing  offends    so    much    as  truth. 
Yet'I  do  not  desire  to  offend  any  man.    But 
when  1  see  the    dangerous  extent  of  execu- 
tive influence;  when  I  see  the  great  council 
of  the  nation  called  on  to  enact  laws  deeply 
affecting  the   interests  of  all  classes  of  citi- 
zens, without   adequate  information  of  the 
reasons  of  that  call  ;    when:  I   observe  the 
deceptive  glosses   with    which  the   mischiefs 
of  the  embargo  are  attempted  to  be  palliated, 
and  posterior  events  adduced   as  reasons   to 
justify  the  measure  ;   when  I  know  that  the 
risks  of  continuing   their  commercial   pur- 
suits against  all  known  dangers  can  and  will, 
be  mere  accurately    calculated  by  our  mer- 
chantsthan  by  our  government;  when,  if  any 
new  dangers  to  commerce  were  impending, 
of  which  our  merchants   weie    uninformed, 
but  of  which  the   government  obtained  the 
knowledge  through  its  minister  at  Paris,  or 
elsewhere,  it    was  plainly   the    duty  of  the 
executive  to  make    those  dangers  known  to 
Congress   and    the   nation  ;   and  since  if  so 
made  known,  the   merchants  and  sea-faring 
citizens  would   for  their   own   interests  and 
safety,  have  taken  due  precautions  to  guard 
against  them  ;  and  as  it  hence  appears  cer- 
tain that  an   embargo  was  not  necessary  to 
the  safety  of  "  our  seamen,  our  vessels,  or 
our  merchandize  :" — when,  Sir,  I  see  and 
consider  these  things,  and  their  evil  tenden- 
cy ;  in  a  word,  when  I  observe  a  course  of 
proceeding  which  to  me  appears   calculated 
to  mislead  the  public,  mind  to  public  ruin,   I 


cannot  be  silent.  Regardless,1  therefore, 
of  personal  consequences,  I  have  undertaken 
to  communicate  these  details,  with  the  view 
to  dissipate  dangerous  illusions,  to  give  to 
my  constituents  correct  information,  to  ex- 
cite inquiry,  and  to  rouse  that  vigilant  jea- 
lousy which  is  characteristic  of  republicans, 
and  essential  to  the  preservation  of  their 
rights,  their  liberties,  and  their  indepen- 
dence.— I  have  the  honour  to  be,  very  re- 
spectfully, Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
Timothy   Pickering. 


OFFICIAL  PAPERS. 
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Local     Militia. Abstract     of    Lord 

Castlereagh's  Local  Militia  Bill. 
The  yth,  that  persons  shall  not  be  exempt 
hy  having  found  substitutes  or  paid  tines  ia 
the  militia. 

The  10th,  prescribes  the  form  of  oath  to 
be  taken. 

The  llth,  impose*  penalty  on  persons  not 
appearing  after  being  so  ballotted;  the  fine 
to  be  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  the  in- 
come -j  the* payment  of  such  fine   to  exempt 

such  person  from  being  baiiotted  for . 

years. 

Trie  12lh, '  enacts,"  ii> al  a  person  claiming; 
exemption  upon  payment  of  the  smaller  fine, 
shall  sign  a  declaration  of  the  amount:  of  his 
income. 

The  1 3th,  on  engaging  to  serve  without 
pay  in  voluuteer  corps,  psrt  of  the  lane  to 
be,  remitted. 

The  14th,  inflict3  a  penalty  on  such  per- 
sons on  being  returned  non-effective. 

The  I5th„  persons  refusing  to  swear  that 
they  have   not  insured  against  fine,  to  forfeit- 
the  amount. 

The   lfJth,   Quakers   not  to   be  enrolled, 
but  to  pay  certain  fines  according  to  the  pro- 
I  perty  of  such,  persons. 

The  17th,"  enacts,  that  where  the  persons 
voluntarily  enrolling  themselves  shall  amount 
to  the  number  to  be  enrolled  by  ballot  under 
any  apportionment  in  any  such  parish,  then 
no  ballot  shall  take  place  in  such  parish. 

The  18th,  gives  a  bounty  to  persons  en- 
rolling themselves  voluntarily. 

The  Igth,  enacts,  volunteer  corps  may 
transfer  themselves  into  local  miliiia. 

The  20th,  volunteers  to  swear  that  they 
bave  no  other  bounty. 

The  21st,  allowances  for  necessaries. 

The  22d,  persons  serving  to  be  entitled  to 

such  exemptions  as  the  volunteers  now  have. 

The  23d,   persons    insuring   forprcuding 

substitutes,  or  volunteers,  subjs.Gt  to  penalty.- 

The  24th,  prescribes  the  mode  of  cirlccjr- 

ing  the  corps. 

I 
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The  25th,  relates  to  the  training  and  exer- 
cising for  a  certain  number  of  days. 

The  26th,  enacts,  that  in  case  of  invasion, 
the  corps  may  be  embodied  and  marched  to 
any  part  of  Great  Britain. 

The  27th,  while  training  or  embodied,  to 
be  under  the  mutiny  act  and  articles  of  war. 

The  28th,  entitles  to  the  same  privileges 
■  snd  allowances  as  other  militia  forces. 

The  20th,  provides  that  men  may  enlist 
into  the  army,  navy,  or  marines,  except  da- 
ring periods  of  exercise.  Vacancies  by  en- 
listing to  be  supplied. 

The  30th,  levies  fines  for  men  deficient. 

The  31st,  provides  that  two  thirds  of  the 
fines  shall  be  returned  when  the  men  are 
found. 

The  remainder  of  the  clauses,  nine  in 
number,  relate  to  the  assessments  for  men 
deficient,,  the  providing  fcr  payment  of  boun^ 
ties,  the  col  ecting  of  tines,  Sec. 

Sweden. — Proclamation  of  General  Arm* 
feldt,  on  entering  Norway. 
Inhabitants  of  Norway. — The  Danish 
government  has  declared  war  against  Sweden, 
without  any  cause  or  provocation  on  her 
part;  it  has  crowned  the  calamities  that 
afflicted  the  North,  and  spontaneously  sub- 
mitted to  a  foreign  yoke.  The  Swedish 
troops,  therefore,  enter  your  country  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  war,  in  order  to  pretfmt 
hostilities  from  being  committed  in  their  own 
country.  But  the  Jaws  of  war  are  carried 
into  execution  only  by  soldiers ;  the  peaceful 
inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  country,  if 
they  excite  15.0  disturbances,  snail  enjoy 
tranquillity  and  protection. — The  Swedish 
soldiers,  celebrated  for  order  and  discipline., 
respect  the  personal  safety  and  property  of 
the  unarmed  ;  and  should  Providence  bless 
his  m  jesty's  arms,  rhe  army  under  my  com- 
mand, so  far  from  proving  hurtful  to  your 
different  trades,  shall  open  your  ports  to 
commerce  and  importation  :  quicken  your 
industry  ;  and  secure  in  the  North  an  asylum 
for  loyalty  and  honour. — Augustus  Mau- 
rice Armfeldt. 

Swkdfn. — The.  King  of  Sweden's  Procla- 
,  malum   on    the  Rupture  <f  the  Intercourse 

with   Prussia.     Dated  Stockholm   Castle, 

April  5th,  1808. 

We,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  by  the  grace  oi' 
God,  King  of  Sweden,  of  the  Goths  and 
Vandals,  &c.  unto  all  our  true  and  joy  a! 
subjects,  greeting  : — We  herewith  graciously 
make  known  to  you,  that  his  majesty,  the 
King  of  Prussia,  has  declared  to  us  that  all 
kind  of  intercourse  between  his  dominions 
and    Sweden    is   suspended;    and   that   in 


con-equence  thereof  all  trade  and  navigation 
to  Swedish  ports  is  prohibited  under  service 
penalties  ;  and  that  further,  all  Prussian 
harbours  are  shut  up  against  all  Swedish  ships. 
— This  proceeding  has  not  by  any  means 
been  occasioned  or,  our  part ;  the  said  govern- 
ment, reduced  by  French  tyranny,  affords  a 
fresh  proof  of  the  oppression  to  which  all 
states  must  submit,  that  entertain  any  con- 
nection with  the  French  government.  An 
unfortunate  lassitude,  which  prevented 
Prussia  from  resisting  in  due  time,  has 
brought  her  to  the  distressed  situation  in 
which  she  is  now  placed — groaning  under. 
the  domination  of  France,  which  still  oc- 
cupies a  considerable  pait  of  the  remains  of 
that  monarchy  with  a  numerous  army,  not- 
withstanding the  conclusion  of  peace.— We 
commend  you  all  and  severally  to  the 
merciful  protection  of  Almighty  God. — ■ 
Gustavus  Adolphus, 


Spats, — From  the  Madrid  Gaxel/e  Extraor- 
dinary. Order  of  Atrd  2. — Fienck 
At my. 

Soldiers— The  general  business  of  Swe- 
den has  retarded  for  some  days  the  arrival 
of  the  Emperor,  but  the  combined  armies 
of  France  and  Russia  are  already  on  their 
march  towards  Stockholm,  where  they  will 
unite,  and  the  Emperor  will  lose  no  time  in 
putting  himself  at  the  head  of  his  armies  in 
Spain  ;  it  is  necessary  then,  that  you  should 
put. yourselves  in  a  stale  to  appear  before 
his  Majesty,  and  to  merit  his  approbation. 
General  Reboissiere  will  order  cartridges 
immediately  for  the  infantry  to  fire  with. 
The  Grand  Duke  hopes  to  inform  his  Ma- 
jesty of  the  good  conduct  of  his  troops,  and 
also  hopes  to  have  to  praise  them  in  all  ie- 
spects-  Soldiers,  I  see  with  pleasure  the 
cood  order  and  discipline  that  is  among  you, 
arid  above  all, the  harmony  that  exists  between 
the  French  and  Spanish  armies  ;  I  am  filled 
with  satisfaction,  The  Spanish  nation  is 
deserving  of  all  the  best  wishes  and  good 
will  of  the  French  army,  as  on  their  part, 
they  do  not  cease  to  give  us  proof  of  their 
love  and  affection.  This  morning,  a  soldier 
who  had  been  condemned  to  'punishment, 
was  about  to  be  delivered  over  to  the  hands 
of  justice;  but  the  inhabitants  of  Madrid 
have  interceded  for  his  pardon,  which  has 
been  granted  ;  but  this  must  be  the.Jast  in- 
stance. Soldiers,  redouble  your  friendship 
with  tire  inhabitants,  and  cement  more  and 
more  the  friendship  that  ought  to    unite  us. 

Joaq-Uin,  general  in  chief  of  the  staff. 

Aug.    Bllliard. Madrid,     April    2, 

1803. 
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SpAiw. — Madrid  Gazette  Extraordinary . — 
Prod  aviation  far  the  tetter  Discipline  of 
the  French  Troops— ordered  by  the  Grand 
Duke   of  Berg    to   he   printed  for   public 
notice.     Dated  Madrid,  March  27,  1808. 
Soldiers — You   are    not   about  (o  enter 
the  capital  of  a   friendly    power  ;   I    recom- 
mend to  you    the   best  discipline,  the  best 
order,  and   the  best  friendship  with  its  in- 
habitants.    It  is  a  nation    to  which   we  are 
allied,    and   winch   ought  to    find     in     the 
French  Army  a  true  friend.      And   recollect 
the  good    treatment    you  have  already  ex- 
perienced in  the    provinces    through  which 
we  have,  traversed. — Soldiers — 1    hope  this 
recommendation  will   be  sufficient,  and  tor 
which  I  am  guaranteed  by  the  good  conduct 
which  you   have  already  observed  ;   but   if  I 
find    any   individual   forgetting    that   he   is 
a  Frenchman,  he    shall    be   punished ;    and 
any  excess  shall  be  severely  punished  in  con- 
sequence of  that  which  I  shall  order. — That 
any  officer  committing   any    crime,  or   ne- 
glecting his   duty,  shall  be  deprived   of  his 
commission  and  be  delivered  over  to  a  mi- 
litary commission,  for  justice. — All  soldiers 
found  guilty    of  robbing,  concealing,  or  of 
violation,  shall    be    shot. ---Any  Serjeant   or 
soldier,  convicted  of  abusing  or  ill-treating 
the ^inhabitants,  shall   be   delivered    over  to 
the   rigor    of  the  laws  ;   if  of  murder  to  be 
shot. — Any  Serjeant  or   soldier  found  drunk 
in  the  streets,  shall  be  condemned   to   eight 
days'    confinement    in    the  stocks,  and    the 
serjeant   be  sent    into  the  ranks. — All  Ser- 
jeants or   soldiers    found   in  the  streets  after 
the  beating  of  the  retreat — two  days    impri- 
sonment.—  Generals,    chiefs   of    regiments, 
and  commanders  of  the    French    Army  in 
Madrid — each  of  you  will    see,  as  far  as  it 
concerns  you,  that   these  orders  are  punc- 
tually executed,  and  that  they  be  read  at  the 

head      of     every     company. Joacluin, 

lieutenant-general  commander  of  the  Van- 
guard of  the  French  army.;  of  the  tioops 
cantoned  at  Madrid. 

(Countersigned)         Em.  Grouchy. 
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Brazil  Trade. — Circular  Letter  from  the 
Portuguese  Ambassador  to  Officers  com, 
manding  Portuguese  or  British  Vessels  of 
War  off  Cape  Frio  .or  to  the  Commanders  of 
the  Fortresses  of  Lage  and  Santa  Cruz 
and  Conditions  for  the  Admission  into  the 
Brazils  of  such  Cotton  Goods  of  British 
Manufacture  as  were  not  heretofore  im- 
ported into  Portugil. 

Please  to  communicate  to  the  bearer  of 
this  letter,— captain  of  the  ship — the  orders 
which  you  may  have  received  from  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  .for  the  admis- 


sion and  ports  of  discharge  for  the  ships 
freighted  with  the  goods  specified  in  this 
license. — In  the  event  of  no  such  orders 
being  at  Cape  Frio,  I  request  the  comman- 
ders of  the  fortresses  of  Lage  and  St.  Cruz  to 
ask  for  the  same  royal  orders  through  the 
secretary  of  state's  office  of  the  proper  de- 
partment, and  communicate  them  to  the 
bearer. 

Conditions. —  1st. — That  all  merchants 
wishing  to  export  cotton  goods  of  British 
manufacture  to  the  Brazil,  without  waiting 
for  the  regulations  of  his  Royal  Highness, 
whether  in  Portuguese  or  British  ships, 
should  be  obliged  to  take  a  licence  from  the 
Privy  Council  to  proceed  to  Cape  Frio,  and 
there  to  wait  his  Royal  Highness's  further 
-  instructions,  as  to  their  port  of  discharge, 
to  which  alone  they  must  give  bond  to  go. — 
2dly. — That  every  master  and  every  shipper 
will  give  a  bond  equal  to  the  value  of  the 
cargo,  at  this  Custom  House,  for  the  due 
delivery  at  the  Custom- House  of  the 
port  of  discbarge  ordered  by  his  Royal 
Highness — 3d!y — That  every  master  and 
shipper  will  bind  themselves  to  pay  at  the 
Custom-House  of  such  port  of  discharge, 
the  same  duties  that  were  paid  in  Portugal 
upon  woollen,  or  in  lieu  thereof,  such  as 
may  have  been  already  established  by  his 
Royal-Highness  the  Prince  Regent  upon 
cotton  goods  of  British  manufacture  — 4th!y. 
— According  lo  your  offer,  and  to  ascertain 
that  no  India  goods  are  exported  thither, 
the  manifest  of  said  cargo  sworn  and  authen- 
ticated as  usual  at  the  Custom-House,  will 
be  signed  by  the  agent  and  consul   general, 

Mr.   John   Charles   Lucena,  and  by  me. 

5ih!y. — On  these  conditions,  which  contain 
all  that  fair  trade  can  wish  for  at  present,  I 
will  most  willingly  provide  every  captain 
with  a  licence  to  proceed  under  the  above 
arrange.neut,  and  in  case  no  orders  are 
found  at  Cape  Frio,  to  proceed  as  direct- 
ed on  the  cover  of  my  licence. — P.  S.  I 
need  not  say,  that  upon  your  application, 
with  the  licence  of  the  Privy  Council,  &c. 
&c,  kc.  the  manifest  will  be  si:  ned  by  men 
and  my  licence  delivered  immediately,  with- 
out the  least  expenee  to  any  of  the  concern- 
ed. 

Sicily. — From    the  London    Gazette, 
Abril  12. 

The  Gazette  contains  two  dispatches  from 
Major- Genera!  Sherbrooke,  commanding 
his  Majesty's  troops  in  Sicily.  The  first, 
dated  the  8th  Feb  states  the  surrender  of 
Reggio  to  the  French  on  the  3d,  and  that 
four  Sicilian  gun-boats  had  fallen  into  the 
enemy's  possession  -f  and  also  confirms    the 
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loss  of  the  Delight  sloop  of  war,  which 
in  endeavouring  to  recover  the  gun  boats 
got  on  shore  on  the  Cnlabrian  coast,  on  the 
30th  Jan.  and  it  being  found  impossible  to 
get  her  off  she  was  burnt.  On  this  occasion 
Capt.  Handheld,  with  several  of  his  ship's 
company,  was  killed,  and  Capt.  Seccombe, 
of  the  Glatton,  who  was  on  board  the 
Delight,  was  dangerously  wounded,  and 
died  on  the  3d  Feb. — The  second  dispatch 
is  dated  the  23d  Feb.  and  incloses  the 
following  report  from  lieut-Col.  Robert- 
son, the  commandant,  of  Scylla  Castle, 
stating  tne  evacuation  of  that  place. — 
General  S.  adds  his  highest  approbation  of 
the  conduct  of  that  officer  and  the  officers 
and  men  serving  under  him  in  the  castle, 
and  of  the  naval  officers  and  seamen  em- 
ployed to  bri  ng  away  the  garrison. 

Messina,  Feb.  IS,  1803' 
Sir.' — In  obedience  to  your  orders,  I 
have  the  honour  to  report  the  particulars 
of  what  occurred  since  the  first  appearance 
of  the  enemy  before  Scylla. — After  being 
invested  by  Gen.  Regnier's  army  during 
seven  weeks,  and  battered  for  six  days 
by  fourteen  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance, 
the  little  castle  of  Scylla  has  fallen 
into  his  hands:  But  I  have  the  heartfelt  sa- 
tisfaction to  add,  that  not  one  of  the  gallant 
garrison  placed  under  my  orders  has  become 
his  prisoner. — In  the  latter  end  of  Dec.  the 
arrival  of  troops  and  ordnance  stores  at  Sc- 
minara  left  me  no  room  to  doubt  the  enemy's 
intention  of  besieging  Scylla,  and  parties  of 
the  peasantry  were  accordingly  sent  out  to 
render  the  passes  of  Solano  impracticable, 
and  to  create  obstacles  to  this  advance,  by 
cuts  across  the  various  paths  which  lead  from 
the  heights  of  Milia  down  to  Scylla.  This 
work,  as  well  as  the  levelling  of  fences,  ike. 
proceeded  rapidly  and  effectually  under  the 
direction  of  captain  Nicholas,  Assistant 
Quarter- Master-General  ;  when  upon  the 
31st  of  December,  the  advanced  workmen 
and  the  out-posts  of  the  masse  were  driven 
in  by  three  French  battalions  and  a  detach- 
ment of  cavalry,  under  gen.  Millet,  which 
took  post  upon  the  heights  above  ;  and  on  the 
following  day  Regnier  brought  up  two  more 
battalions,  and  spreading  his  out-posts  to 
Favezzina,  Bagnara,  &c.  completed  the  in- 
vestment of  the  town.  At  this  time  the 
garrison  of  the  castle  consisted  of  two  hun- 
dred British,  and  from  four  to  five  hundred 
masse  occupied  the  town. — The  enemy's 
troops  were  now  incessantly  employed  in 
forming  .the  roads  necessary  for  bringing  his 
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heavy  ordnance  from  Seminars,'  while  we 
laboured  to  render  the  approach  to  Scylla 
difficult,  and  harrassed  the  French  by  con- 
stant attacks  on  his  out-posts  with  parties  of 
the  masse,  and  occasionally  with  boats.  In 
some  of  these  partial  actions  the  enemy  suf- 
fered severely  j  particularly  in  a  night 
attack  at  Bagnara,  where  the  voltigeurs  of 
the  23d  Light  Infantry  were  cut  to  pieces. — 
Owing  to  these  checks,  the  French  were 
retarded  until  the  6th  of  Feb.  when  they 
descended  the  heights  in  force,  and  came 
within  a  distant  range  of  our  guns  ;  and 
from  this  day  they  honoured  our  little  castle 
with  all  the  detailed  precautions  of  a  regular 
siege,  in  covering  his  approaches  and  com- 
munications. The  skirmishes  between  the 
enemy  and  the  masse  became  very  serious  : 
the  latter  displayed  great  gallantry  j  and  en- 
joying the  support  of  the  castle's  guns,  obli- 
ged the  French  to  purchase  their  advance 
with  heavy  loss  ;  but  on  the  Qth,  were 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  numbers  of  the  ene- 
my, who  assailed  the  town  on  all  sides  : 
our  guns,  however,  covered  their  retreat  ; 
and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  sending  off 
these  brave  peasants  to  Messina  without  leav- 
ing a  man  in  the  enemy's  hands. — The 
force  which  General  Regnier  had  brought  to 
besiege  Scylla  consisted  of  a  body  of  ca- 
valry, the  23d  light  infantry,  1st.  fj2d.  and 
101st.  of  the  line,  in  all  about  6,0CO  men  ; 
with  five  24  pounders,  five  eighteens,  and 
four  mortars  besides  field-pieces. — On  the 
morning  of  the  1 1th  he  opened  his  batteries 
directing  his  efforts  to  the  destruction  of  our 
upper  woiks,  and  the  disabling  of  our 
gi:ns  ;  while  under  cover  of  this  fire,  he 
laboured  to  establish  two  breaching  batteries, 
at  3  and  -It  0  yards  distance.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, till  the  14th  that  our  parapet  and  guns 
were  rendered  useless;  nor  till  then  did  the 
slaughter  abate  to  which  their  parties  were 
exposed  from  our  grape  and  shells. — From 
this  time  our  defence  was  confined  to  mus- 
ketry, as  our  guns  lay  buried  under  the  ru- 
ins of  the  parapet,  and  the  close  fire  from 
five  24  pounders  became  incessant.  In  the 
meantime  we  discovered  him  attempting  to 
mine  the  right  bastion  upon  which  he 
continued  at  work  for  three  nights,  but 
I  apprehend  without  the  expected  success. — 
In  the  night  of -the  15th,  the  French  pushed 
round  the  foot  of  the  rock,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  destroying  the  Sea  staircase,  but  we 
happily  discovered  them,  and  beat  them  off 
with  the  slaughter  to  which  their  desperate 
situation  exposed  them. 

To  be  cor.llmied. 
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In  the  memorable  Act,  which  may  be  called  the  written  constitution  of  England,  passed  in  the  first 
year  of  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  and  entitled  "an  Act  declaring  the  Rights  and  Liberties  of  the 
"  Subject,  and  settling  the   Succession  of  the  Crown,"  it  is  declared,  "   that  the  election   of  mem- 

"     BKRS    OF  FARI.IAMENT    OUGHT    1  O   BE    FREE." 
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SUMMARY  OF  POLITICS. 

Westminster  Election. Whatever 

some  men  might  think  of  the  politics  of  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  5   however  the  public  might 
D£  divided  in  their  wishes  as  to  the  result  of 
the  election,  however  divided  in   their   feel- 
ings as  to  the   success  of  the  efforts  of  the 
persons  who  proposed   Sir  Francis ;  still,  as 
to    the  manner  of  conducting  the  election, 
from  the  opening  to  the  close,  there  was  but 
one  sentiment,  and  that  was,  that  it  was  an 
instance    of  obedience  to  the  constitution, 
which  had  not  been  witnessed  for  many  years 
past,  and  which,    if  independence  of  mind 
and  public   spirit  were  not  extinct- in  Eng- 
land,  must  become  an  example  to  the  elec- 
tors of  other  places  and  districts.     "  This  is, 
*'*  indeed,   an  instance  of  strict  observance 
"  of  the   law  ;   this  is,    indeed,  the  practice 
"  of  the  English  constitution  ;   this  is,  in- 
"  deed,  a  free  election  3  and,  if  all  members 
"  were   thus  elected,   we   should   hear   no 
'•'  more  of  that  jobbing,  which  is  now  the 
"  disgrace  and  the  curse  <st  the  country." 
Except    amongst  the   mere   ve«al ;    except 
amongst  those  who  will  approve  of  nothing 
that  does  not  favour  their  views  of  plunder ; 
except  amongst  those,  to  whom  no  one  can 
have  the  face  to  deny  the  title  of  public  rob- 
ber, this  was  the  universal   sentiment,  rela- 
tive to  the  whole  of  those  memorable  trans- 
actions, which  led  to  the  seating  of  Sir  Fran- 
cis Burdett  in   the  House  of  Commons,  as 
one  of  the  members  for  the  city  and  liber- 
ties of  Westminster. It  was,   therefore, 

not  without  a  good  deal  of  surprize,  that  the 
public  saw  an  attempt  made,  by  the  High 
Bailiff*  of  Westminster,  to  make  the  mem- 
ber, so  elected,  and  who  had  never  been 
what  is  called  a  candidate,  who  had  rever 
even  offered  himself  for  the  suffrages  of  the 
electors,  pay  for  his  election.  This  per- 
son applied  to  Sir  Francis  for  what  he  term- 
ed his  share  of  the  expences  of  erecting  hus- 
tings, keeping  poll-books,  dinners  tor  him- 
self ?nd  assistants,  and  many  other  things 
too  mimerous  to  mention,  amounting  to  a  I 
sum,  which,  if  the  demand  had  been  ao  I 
quiesced  in,  would  have  gone  nearly  to  ruin   f 
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a  man,  who  had  had  no  mere  than  his  three 
hundred   pounds  a  year    (the  income  neces- 
sary for   qualification),   and   who  had  had  a 
fimily  to  maintain  ;  so  that,  supposing  such 
a  demand  to  be  legal,  the  law  would,  in  fact, 
have  ordained   a    punishment,  and  a  most 
cruel  punishment   too,   for  an   obedience  to 
the  law  itself.     We  have  so  long  been  ac- 
customed  to  look  upon  seats  in  parliament 
as  a  benefit  to  the  holder  ;  we  have   so  loner 
seen  men  struggle  for  this  sort  of  possession 
with  moie  eagerness  and  at  greater  risk  than 
they  struggle  for  almost  any  other  sort  of 
possession  ;  we  have,  for  so  long  time,  been 
accustomed   to   see   seats    in    the   House  of 
Commons  openly  offered  for  sale,  by  public 
advertisement,   and  offers  to  purchase,  made 
in  the  like  public  manner;  our  minds  have 
been  so  long  familiarized  to  this  set  of  ideas, 
that  it  appears,  at  last,  to  have  become  a  set- 
tled notion,  that  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons   is    a  valuable    acquisition,    and,    of 
course,     that    the    possessor,    or    occupier, 
on  glit  to  pay  jar  it.     But,   all  this  is  indi- 
rect hostility  to  the  letter  as  well  as  the  spirit 
of  those  statutes  and  those  usages,  which 
constitute  what  is  called,  the  constitution  of 
England,  according  to  which  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons  is  no  benefit,  but  exacts 
from  the  person  pkiced  in   it,    certain  duties 
which  he  is  obliged,  under  heavy  penalties, 
to  perform  ;  and,  therefore,   a  man,  accord- 
ing to  the  English  constitution,  can  no  more 
be  compelled  to  pay  the  expenses  attending 
his  election  to  serve  as  member  of  parliament 
(provided  he  does  not,  by  his  own  act,  agree 
for  such  payment),  any  more  than  he  can  be 
compelled  to  pay  the  expenses,   which   may 
attend  his  being  elected  to  serve  as  constable 
or  tythingman  or  churchwarden  or  even  a* 
juryman.     There  is,   preparatory  to  an  elec- 
tion, a  writ,  or  command,  issued  bv  the  king, 
to  the  electors  of  such  a  place,  or  district,  to 
elect  one  or  more   members  to  serve  in  par- 
liament.    When   this  command  is  fulfilled, 
another  command   is,  isiued  to,  and  served 
.upon,  the  person   or   persons  elected,  who 
are,  in  this  second  writ,  commanded  to  give 
their  personal  attendance  in  the  Parliament 
2  C 
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House ;  and,  the  law  is,  that  the  place  for 
which  a  man  is  chosen,  shall  pay  him,  at  a 
certain  rate,  for  his  attendance.  All  this 
concurs  in  the  notion,  that  a  seat  in  parlia- 
ment imposes  a  burthensome  duty,  instead 
of  being  a  possession  of  emolument.  If  the 
person  chosen,  refuse  to  give  his  attendance, 
in  obedience  to  the  writ;  or,  if  he  neglect 
to  attend,  no  matter  from  what  motive,  he 
is  liable  to  be  punished,  even  id  fine  and  im- 
prisonment. Where,  then,  can  be  the  jus- 
tice in  making  a  man  pay  for  being  elected, 
unless  he    has  made,    of  himself,  or  by  his 

authority,  some  compact  to  that  effect  ? 

Having  thus  opened  the  subject,  which  is 
one  that  will,  I  trust,  receive  a  full  discus- 
sion amongst  the  people,  at  least,  I  shall  now 
insert  what  was  said  relating  to  it,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  11th  instant,  as 
I  find   it  reported  in  the  Courier  newspaper 

of  the  12th. "  Sir  Francis  Burpett 

"  had  waited  till  he  saw  the  house  in  a 
"  sufficient  state  of  attendance,  before  he 
"  stated  how  he  was  circumstanced  with 
"  respect  to  a  transaction,  which  in  his 
*'  view  of  it  involved  a  breach  of  the  privi- 
"  leges  of  that  house.  It  would  be  neces- 
"  sary  for  him,  in  order  to  explain  the  situa- 
"  tion  in  which  he  stood,  to  state  to  the 
"  house  a  transaction  which  had  taken  place 
**  in  one  of  the  courts  below.  It  was  well 
"  known,  that  at  the  last  election  for  the 
"  city  of  Westminster,  the  electors  had  no- 
"  minated  him  as  one  of  the  candidates 
"  without  his  knowing  any  thing  of  the 
"  fact ;  and  it  was  only  towards  the  close 
"  of  the  election,  he  was  made  acquainted 
'*  with  ft.  The  electors  claimed  to  be  ex- 
"  empt  from  paying  any  part  of  the  expense 
"  of  that  election,  and  the  High  Bailiff  of 
tf  Westminster  had  brought  an  action  against 
"  him  as  one  of  the  candidates,  to  recover  a 
"  proportion  of  the  expense  of  taking  the 
"  election.  Though  there  was  no  law  to 
"  authorise  such  a  demand,  nor  any  custom 
"  to  sanction  the  practice,  though  it  was 
"  well  known  that  he  had  not  taken  any 
"  share  or  portion  in  the  conduct  or  direc- 
"  tion  of  that  election,  yet,  without  any 
"  proof  of  the  existence  of  law  or  custom  to 
"  sanction  the  demand,  the  learnedjudge  in 
"  the  court  below  had  thought  proper  to 
"  dire«t  the  jury  to  rind  a  verdict  against 
"  him,  merely  because  he  had  taken  his  seat. 
"  This  was  the  reason  delivered  by  ihat 
"  learned  judge  to.  the  jury,  why  he  had  in- 
"  curred  the  expenses  for  which  the  action 
"  was  brought.  Now,  as  to  his  taking  his 
"  seat,  that  was  not  voluntary  on  his  part,  as 
"  lie  had  done  it  in  compliance  with  the 
"  writ,   and  any   individual   who    may  be  j 
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elected,  was  compellable  to  attend  and  do 
his  duty  in   that  house.     Yet  the  learned 
judge  had  held  that  the  circumstance  of 
his  having  taken   his   seat  had  rendered 
him  liable  to  expenses  incurred  in  taking 
the  election.     He  was  yet  to  learn  what 
benefit  it  was  to  an  individual  to  sit  in  that 
house,   if  he   came  there  to  discharge  his 
duty  with  integrity:  and    he  was   there- 
fore surprised  to   hear  any  learned  judge 
say,  according  to  the  law,  as  it  is  at  pre- 
sent, that  a  seat   in  that  house  was  any 
other  than  a  burthen  upon  the  individual 
elected   to  that  situation.     He  was  not, 
however,    surprised   to   find  that  learned 
judge  consider  a  seat  in   that  house  a  be- 
nefit, as  it  was   a  stepping-stone  to  the 
bench.     But  he  had  not  expected  that  a 
judge  upon  the  bench  would  lay  it  down, 
that  an  individual  for  yielding  obedience 
to-  the  writ,   had  incurred  a  penalty  for 
doing  what,   if  he  had  not  done,  would 
have  made  him   liable   to  the  censure  of 
that   house.     A  person    who  had  a  duty 
imposed  on  him  ought  to  be  suffered  to  do 
it  without  impediment :  but   this    was   an 
involuntary  act  upon  his  part,  and  ought 
not,   according  to  any  constitutional  law, 
and  he  hoped  that  all  such  law  was  not  al- 
together forgotten,   to  subject  him  to  any 
such  penalty.     It  was  said  in  Lord  Ray- 
mond's Reports,  that  judges  did  not  un- 
derstand  the  laws  of   parliament.      The 
matter  was  of  small  moment  to  him,  it 
was  even   an   object  of  perfect  indiffer- 
ence,  but  it  was  of  material   importance 
to   the  Electors  of  Westminster,  and  to 
the  privileges  of  that  house.     He  did  not 
make  it   a  subject  of  complaint.     What 
he  mentioned  the  transaction  for  was,  to 
know  whether  he  was  to  comply  with  the 
demand  that  would  be  made  upon  him,  in 
consequence   of  the    decision   of  the  court 
below.     He  applied  but  for  the  advice  of 
the  house,    in   order,   that,  by  his  silently 
submitting  to  that  decision,   the  privilege 
of  that  house  should  not  suffer  any  breach 
in  his  person."— "  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer   did   not  know  how  to 
address   the  house  on   this   occasion  ;  in- 
deed, he  felt  he  should  apologize  for  of- 
fering  himself,  as   there  was  no  motion 
before  them.     He  trwsted,   however,  that 
the  house  would  allow  him  to  state  what 
occurred  to  him  in  the  view  he  at  present 
had  of  the  case;  and  from  every  attention 
that  he  could  give  to  the  statement  of  the 
honourable  baronet,   it  did  not  appear  to- 
him  to  be  a  case  in  which  the  house  could 
interfere.     If  the  hon.  baronet  was  right 
in  his  conception  of  the  law,   respecting 
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"  the  misdirection  of  the  learned  judge,  he 
"  had  been  very  ill  advised   by  his  counsel, 
xc  not  to   apply  for  a  review  of  the  whole 
,f  case,  by  a  motion  for  a  new  trial,  or  by  a 
"  bill  of  exceptions.     As    he    apprehended 
"  the  case,    the  action   had   been  brought 
"  against  the  hon.  baronet  for  the  use  which 
"  he  or  his   agents   had    made   of   certain 
"  erections  for  hustings,  and  the  facts  went 
"  to  be  decided  upon  to  a  jury.     The  direc- 
"  tion  of  a  judge  might  be  right  or  might  be 
"  wrong,  but  in  either  case  that  house  was 
"  not  the  proper  tribunal  in  which  to  have 
"  the  proceedings  of  the  court  below  re- 
"  viewed.     The  coarse   of  practice  in  the 
"  administration  of  law,  was  in  such  cases 
*"*  either  to  proceed  by  motion   to  the  court 
"  out  of  which  the  record  issued  for  anew 
"  trial,  or  by  a  bill  of  exceptions;  and  if  ei- 
"  ther  of  these  had  been  resorted  to  by  the 
"  hon.  baronet   and  not    been    successful, 
"  there  would  be  no  relief  for  him.     It  was 
"  not  for  him  to  say  whether  or  not  the  di- 
*'  rection  of  the  learned  judge  was  correct; 
"  but  the  jury  had  no  doubt  decided  upon  the 
"  evidence  produced  toihem  of  the  use  made 
rf  of  the  erections  by  the  agents  of  the  hon. 
"  baronet.  That  was  his  view  of  the  subject; 
tc  but  it  would  remain  for  the  hon.  baronet 
"  to  decide  what  course  he   should  pursue 
"  to  attain  any  object  he   may  have  in  con- 
"  templation." — "  Mr.  Cuswen  \ indicated 
"  the  learned  judge  from  the  imputation  of 
"  having  obtained  his  present  exalted  station 
.**  by  any  party  set  vices,  and  contended  that 
"  his  elevation  was  altogether  owing  to  his 
"  transcendent  talents  ;  as  an  abler  or  more 
"  upright  judge   had    never    sat   upon  the 

*f  bench." -"The  Speaker  did  notknow 

t'  that  he  was  nol  bound,  upon  an  applica- 
"  tion  of  this  description  to  the  house,  to 
"  state  what  occurred  to  him  upon  the 
"  subject.  Undoubtedly,  as  he  understood 
"  the  matter,  the  hon.  member  had  offered 
*'  himself  to  the  house  with  perfect  regula- 
"  rity,  on  a  transaction  which  appeared  to 
"  him  to  amount  to  a  breach  of  their  privi- 
"  leges.  The  hon.  baronet  in  taking  this 
"  course  had  done  his  duty,  and  it  was  a 
"  grave  question  he  had  submitted  to  their 
•  consideration,  so  far  as  it  regarded  a  breach 
"  of  the  privileges  of  that  house,  and  affcct- 
"'  ed  the  character  of  an  eminent  person  in 
'*  a  high  judicial  office.  '  If  he  (the  Speak - 
"  er)  had  had  any  notice  of  such  an  applica- 
"  tion  ;  if  he  had  but  the  slightest  intima- 
"  tion  of  the  intention  of  the  hon.  baronet, 
■'  he  would  have  endeavoured  to  be  better 
"  prepared  to  satisfy  his  inquiry.-  At  pre- 
'"  sent  he  had  to  apologise  to  the  house,  if 
"  he  sbouM  not  be  able  to  give  that  satisfac- 
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"  tion  which  on  such  [a  question  was  to  be 
"  desired.  The  house  could  not  be  pre- 
"  pared  in  this  instance  to  give  advice  to  the 
*'  hon.  baronet.  What  he  would  reccm- 
"  mend  was,  that  he  should  wait,  till  some 
"  practical  consequence  should  result  from 
V  the  decision  of  the  court  below,  and  if  he 
"  should  conceive  that  consequence  to  be  a  * 
"  breach  of  the  privilege  of  the  house,  he 
"  could  not  too  soon  bring  it  under  the  view 
"  of  the  house,  nor  could  the  house  too 
"  soon  proceed  to  take  it  intoconsideration." 

"  After  a  few  words  from  Sir  F.  Bur- 

"  dett,  disclaiming  the  having  brought  the 
"  question  forward  as  a  complaint,  his  ob- 
"  ject  having  been  to  obtain  advice  from 
"  the  house,  the  matter  was  allowed  to  rest 

"  there." And   there,   I  think,    it   will 

rest  for  a  long  time ;  for,  I  am  persuaded, 
that  the  good  sense  of  the  High  Bailiff  of 
Westminster,  joined,  as  it  doubtless  will  be, 
by  the  advice  of  judicious  friends,  will  not 
suffer  him  to  push  his  demand  to  a  seizure  of 

goods    and  chattels. If   the    shape"  and 

manner,   in  which  Sir  Francis  brought  this 
subject  forward    were    conspicuously  judi- 
cious, the  speech  of  the  Speaker  was  not  less 
so.     He  seems   to   have   done  precisely  as 
much  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  and  not  a 
tittle  too  much.     The  mere  decision  of  the 
court  below  was  not  enough  for  the  House 
to  act  upon  :   there  wanted  the  carrying  of 
that   decision  into  effect,  in  order   to  enable 
the  House  to  come  to  some  determination  as 
to  the  remedy.     To  punish  a  member  for 
having  yielded   obedience  to  the  law  which 
compels  him  to  take  his  seat,  would  certain- 
ly be  a  matter  fit  for  parliamentary  discussion 
and  decision;   but,   the  punishment   cannot 
be  said  to  be  inflicted,   in  this  case,  until  Sir 
Francis  has  been  actually  forced  to  pay  the 
money,  or  until  it  has  been  taken  from  him, 
in  his  goods  and  chattels.     Until   that  bap- 
pens,  he  has  experienced  no  punishment; 
for,  as  to  the  expenses  of  defending  the  ac- 
tion,  supposing  them  to  have  been  incurred 
and  defrayed   by  him  (which  is  not,  I   be- 
lieve, the  case),  it  was  his  own  voluntary  act. 
But,   foreseeing  what   was   likely   to   take 
place;  foreseeing,  that,  in  the  regular  course 
of  legal  proceedings,  he  should  be  soon  call- 
ed upon  to  pay  the  amount   of  the  sum  ad»- 
judged  against  him,  it  certainly  became  him 
to  apply  to  the  House  for  advice  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  he  should  act,  when  the 
call  was  made  upon  him  for  the  money,  see- 
ing that  the  House,  in  its  watchfulness  over 
its  honour  and  purity,  might  punish  him  for 
having  done    a   thing,   which  would    argue, 
that  it  was  utterly  impossible   to  take  a  seat 
the  ein,  without  the  aid  of  the  ready  mo- 
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ney JJr,  Perceval  says,  that  a  new  trial  , 

shduld  have  been  applied  lor;  awd,  that,  if 
that  were  refused,  "  there  would  he  no  re- 
lief." A  new  trial  has  been  applied  tor,  and 
refused  ;  or,  at  least,  so  I  have  read  in  the 
newspapers ;  and,  of  course,  according  to 
Mr.  Perceval's  opinion,  Sir  Francis,  and 
every  other  raan  in  his  situation,  has  no  re- 
lief; and,  every  man,  upon  whom  the  elec- 
tor of  any  place  may  think  proper  to  impose 
the  duty  of  representing  them  in  parliament, 
is  certain  to  incur  a  punishment;  If  he  re- 
fuse obedience  to  the  king's  command  to  at- 
tend in  parliament,  the  House  will  punish 
him,  and  must  punish  him,  if  they  do  their 
duty,  and  they  may  punish  him  by  both  fine 
and  imprisonment,  and  continue  to  do  so  re- 
peatedly, until  he  does  obey  the  king's  com- 
mand. If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  obey  the 
command,  the  returning  officer  punishes 
him  by  making  him  pay  a  bill  of  expenses  ; 
for,  observe,  that,  if  Sir  Francis's  statement 
be  correct,  the  merely  taking  the  seat,  that 
is  to  say,  the  obeying  of  the  king's  com- 
mand, is,  »f  itself,  t<y  be  considered  as  proof, 
that  he  owes  the  amount  of  those  expenses. 
Nay,  he  may,  if  this  be  law,  be  punished 
loth  ways.  First,  for  having  disobeyed  the 
kind's  command,  and,  then,  the  moment  he 

does  obey  it,  for  having  obeyed  it. 1  shall 

be  told,  may  be,  that  the  House  would  not, 
in  fact,  have  been  thus  severe  ;  and,  that  the 
persons,  who  generally  therein  agitate  ques- 
tions, would  have  scorned  to  utter  a  word  of 
complaint  against  Sir  Francis,  if  he  had  not 
entered  the  House  till  doomsday.  This 
may,  possibly,  be  true  enough;  but,  then, 
what  would  become  of  the  representation  of 
Westminster?  "  Oh '."exclaim  a  thousand 
eager  voices,  "  J  would,  with  all  my  soul 
"  have  supplied  his  place,  and  would  have 
"  paid  the  High  Bailiff,  dinners  and  all, 
*'  without  saying  one  single  word  about 
"  the  matter."  I  believe,  gentlemen, 
that,  for  once  in  your  lives,  you  speak 
the  truth.  But,  there  is  still  a  difficulty  ; 
for,  how  will  you  find  the  means  of  convin- 
cing'tfre  electors  of  Westminster,  that  you 
will  not,  or  would  not,  if  in  your  power, 
endeavour,  nay  take  care,  to  lick  yourselves 
whole  again  ?  When  J  was  at  Honiton, 
the  electors  of  that  place  told  me,  in  plain 
English,  that  a  member,  who  pledged  him- 
self to  take  nothing  from  the  government, 
did  not  suit  them  ;  for  that,  they  knew  too 
much  of  mankind  to  suppose,  that,  except 
in  very  peculiar  cases,  men  would  expend 
their  monsy  without  a  reliance  upon  a  re- 
imbursement, and  even  hipou  a  profitable 
rt'lnrn  ;  "  which,"' ,&iUd 't.liejj  "is  verified 
;"  in  your  conduct  ;>  fuj£j$&xwill  nyt  ex 


"  pend  a  penny  to  moisten  a  poor  man's  lips 
"  this    hot    weather."      I   endeavoured    to 
shew  them,  that  whatever  they  received,  in 
this  way,  they  were,  in  the  end,  compelled 
to  refund  with  more  than   Jew-like  interest. 
For  that,  the  amount  of  the   candidate's  re- 
imbursement  exceeding  his  expenditure,    it 
followed,    upon   their   own  principles,  that 
the  people   must    be  the  loser.     "  For  in* 
"  stance,"    said  I,    "    the  gentleman,     to 
"  whom   you  are  now  going  to  give  your 
"  votes,  will    receive,     in   consequence    of 
"  your   suffrages,  ^3,000  a  year.     That, 
"  in  four  years,  amounts  to  s£Jl 2,000,  aud, 
"  according    to  your    own     statement,  he 
"  purchases  your  votes,  or  rather,  to  soften 
"  the   thing,  he  gives  you,  after   you  have 
'«  voted,    about     a£'2,000.      So  that,    you 
"  must    be  the    losers  bv    the  amount   of 
"  .s£lO,000    at  every  election."       "No," 
answered  thoy  ;   "  fur  the  §£\ 2,000  is  divi- 
"  ded    amongst    all   the    nation,    and    the 
"  a£2,000  amongst  only   about  400  of  us." 
"  But,"  replied  I,  "  if  the  electors  of  every 
"  other  place  act  upon  your  principle,  then 
"  you  must  bear  a  share  of  the  loss  sustained 
"  upon   the    whole."      "  Aye,"    rejoined 
they,  "  but  there  are  but  few  electors  in  the 
"  whole;    and,     therefore,     however    the' 
"  whole  nation  may  lose,  we,    who  have 
"  the  voting   for  members   of  parliament, 
"  gain."  "  So,  then,"  concluded   J,  "  the 
"  advantage  is  reserved  solely  for  those  who 
"  are  ready   to   perjure    themselves ;  this, 
"  according  to   you,    is  the  birth-right  of 
"  Englishmen ;      that    there  are    amongst 
"  them,  some  who  are  ready  to  take  bribes 
"  and   false  oaths,  and   that  the  rest  of  the 
"  people  are  to  be  taxed  by   them,  and   for 
"  their  advantage."     Being  thus  penned  up, 
they  told  me,  that  I  was  a  methodist  parson, 
and  that  I  might  go  and  preach  to  the  devil  ; 
for  that  they  should  remain   staunch  to  their 
religion,    and   their  parson,  who,    in   fact, 
was  one  of  the  most  violent  clamourers  for 

my   opponent. Very  different     are   the 

principles,  by  which  1  know  the  electors  of 
Westminster,  or,  at  least,  a  great  majority 
of  them,  to  be  actuated.  They  want  no 
pay  for  voting  :  they  do  not  desire  to  thrive 
by  the  distresses  and  miseries  of  jhe  nation 
at  large;  they  desire  representatives,  who 
will  seek  no  emolument  from  the  national 
purse  ;  and,  of  course,  they  desire  that 
those  representatives  should  be  loaded  with 
no  burthen    but   merely  that  of  the  duties 

imposed  upon  them. Surely,  nothing  was 

ever  more  reasonable  than  this ;  nothing, 
considering  the  general  state  of  the  repre- 
sentation, more  praise- worthy ;  yet  have 
the  beastly  hirelings  of  the  press'  not  failed 
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to  give  to  this  proceeding,  on  the  part  of 
Sir  Francis  Burdett,  the  character  of  faction. 
Of  faction  !  What,  is  it  factious  to  main- 
tain, or  to  endeavour  to  maintain,  the  un- 
deniable principles  of  that  constitution,  for 
the  preservation    of    which   we   are  called 

upon  to   spend  our   "  last  shilling,  and  to 

<c  shed  our  last  drop  of  blood  ?"     Not  a  day 

passes  over  our  heads  but  we  are  reminded 

of  the  excellence   of  this  constitution,  and 

of  the  shame  and  infamy  and  misery   which 

would     speedily     follow      its     destruction. 

Agreed  !    Perfectly  agreed  !    And  whai  does 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  ask,  but  the  practice  of 

this  very  constitution  ;  being,  doubtless,  of 

fixed  opinion,  that,  if  laws  are  not  observ- 
ed, they  are,  in   fact,  destroyed,    as  to  all 

their  good  purposes,  and  that  they  insensibly 

become  instruments  of  deception  and  op- 
pression ;   that  they  cast  forth  darkness   and 

misery,  instead  of  light  and  happiness  ? 

It  being  evident,  that,  generally   speaking, 

men  pursue  first   their  private  interests,  it 

follows,   that,  if  men  expend  money  for  the 

purpose  of    obtaining   seats    in   parliament, 

they  have  it  in  view  to  get  a  large  profit  by 

such  expenditure,  and   will,  of  course,  use 

the   means   of  securing   such  profit.      The 

hind  of  profit  may  differ.     Some  may  prefer 

baubles  to  hard  solid  cash  ;   hut,  the  effect, 

as  to  the  nation,  will  be   pretty   nearly  the 

same,    in   the  end.     And,    this  being  the 

case,  it  is  quite  clear,  that    whoever  wishes 

to  see  a  corrupt  House   of  Commons,  will 

surely  be  an  advocate  for  expensive  elections. 

-     —One  thing  surprized    me   not    a   little, 

and  that   was,  that  the    JVhigs,  the  famous 

advocates   for    Parliamentary     Reform, 

did   not  say   one    word,   when    Sir    Francis 

called  upon  the  whole  House  for  advice. 
They  had,  formerly,  prepared  very  elabo- 
rate schemes  for  the  causing  of  elections   to 

be  free ;  and,  one  would  have  expected 
it  was  not,  certainly,  too  much  to  expect ; 
that,  when  they  saw,  that  there  had  been 
one  free  election  in  England,  one  really  free 
election,  they  would  have  found  some  means 
or  other  of  edging  in  a  word  in  approbation 
of  it,  even  if  they  had  abstained  from 
saying  any  thing  upon  the  subject  of  that 
advice  which  the  Baronet  was  so  anxious  to 
obtain.  But,  alas  !  they  had,  in  the  fatal 
interim,  been  in  power  themselves.  They 
themselves  had  tasted  of  the  honey ;  and, 
which  was  of  more  weight  in  the  influencing 
of  their  conduct,  they  hoped,  though  in 
vain  I  believe,  to  taste  of  it  again. —  The 
newspapers,  some  of  them,  speak  of  Sir 
Francis  Burdett's  conduct  as  malicious,  and 
take  care,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  to  bring  in 
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and  reason  of  the  nation  were  to  be  silenced 
by  the  use  of  this  name ;  just  as  if  it  had 
any  thing  to  do  with  the  High  Bailiff  of 
Westminster  suing  Sir  Franc's  Burdett  for 
the  expenses  of  taking  the  election.  And, 
as  to  malice,  was  there  any  malice  in  his 
asking  the  advice  of  the  Honourable  House  ? 
He  did  no  more.  Jf  the  House  advised  him 
to  pay  the  demand  ;  if  they  advised  him  to 
submit  to  be  punished  for  having  obeyed  the 
king's  command,  in  taking  his  seat,  why  there 
it  was  ;  he  would  have  paid  the  money  ;  for 
he  made  no  complaint,  and  said  that  the 
payment  was  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference 
to  him.  I  should  suppose,  that  the  Ho- 
nourable House  would  have  considered  it 
as  a  compliment  to  its  wisdom,  to  have  its 
advice  asked  upon  such  a  matter,  particularly 
as  Sir  Francis  stated,  that  it  was  purely  from 
tenderness  for  the  honour  of  the  Honourable 
House,  and  from  a  fear  of  incurring  their 
displeasure,  that  he  had  asked  their  advice. 
But,  there  are  some  men,  whpm  nothing 
will  please.  Censure  them,  and  they  call 
you  abusive ;  pay  a  compliment  to  their 
feelings,  and  they  say  you  are  malicious. 

Population. In  another  part  of  this 

sheet  will  be  found  a  Post  Script  from  Mr. 
Arthur  Young,  from  which  I  perceive,  and 
with  unfeigned  sorrow,  that  that  gentle- 
man is  very   angry  with    me,  who  certainly 

never  intended  to  give  k'.r.i  any  offence. . 

I  said,  in  the  passage,  to  which  he  alludes 
(see  page  /O9  of  this  volume),  that  I  knew 
of  no  return  to  the  population  act,  which 
could  enable  Mr.  Young  to  state  what  was 
the  population  of  England  and  Wales  in  the 
year  1/20.  It  appears,  from  what  he  now 
says,  that  there  was  a  calculation  made,  upon 
the  subject,  by  a  Mr.  Rickman,  who  was 
appoi  nted  to  collect  and  make  an  abstract  of 
the  parochial  returns;  and  it  is,  it  seems, 
upon  this  calculation  thatMr.  Young  makes 
his  statement.  The  act  required,  "that  the 
several  rectors,  vicars,  curates,  &e.  &c. 
should  make  out  returns,  1st,  of  the  num- 
ber of  inhabited  houses  and  families,  and 
uninhabited  houses;  2d,  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  persons,  exclusive  *>f  soldiers  and 
sailors;  3rd,  of  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  trade,  manufactures,  or  handi- 
craft ;  4th,  of  the  number  of  bTptisms  and 
burials,  at  stated  periods,  from  1/00  to 
1800;  and  5th,  of  the  number  of  marriages 
in  each  year,  from  1/54  downwards  to 
1800.  From  these  returns  Air.  Rickman 
made  up  what  is  called  the  Population  ab- 
stract ;  but,  the  abstract  contained  the  an- 
swers to  the  first,  second,  and  third  questions 


only.     There   has   since,    it 


appe; 


the  name  of  Despard.    Just  as  if  the  sense  I  something  else  snade  out  by  Mr.  Rickman, 
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upon  the  answers  to  the  4th  and  5th  ques-      by  the  farmers   themselves 
but,  I  must  see  those  answers  before 


tions 

I  can  form  any  judgment  as  to  the  probability 
of  Mr.  Rickman's  being  able  to  make  a 
calculation  upon  them.  I  should  think, 
from  what  I  have  seen  and  what  I  have 
heard,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  obtain, 
except  in  some  cases,  correct  answers  to 
the  fourth  and  fifth  questions  ;  and,  if  there 
had  not  been  some  very  great  difficulty  attend- 
ing it,  how  comes  it  that  Mr.  kickman 
did  not  include  those  answers  in  his  general 
abstract  ?  If  .the  parish  books  had  been 
kept  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  the  Rector, 
Ike.  to  make  out  the  answers  at  all,  those 
answers  could  have  been  made  out  much 
sooner  than  the  answers  to  the  former  ques- 
tions. But,  my  opinion  is,  that  the  ans- 
wers to  the  4th  and  5th  questions  could  not 
be  made  out,  except  in  the  way  of  guess, 
for  any  period  farther  back  than  forty  or 
fifty  years.  Then  comes  the  calculation  ;  and 
though  the  principle  of  that  calculation  may 
be  fair  enough,  yet,  when  we  consider,  how 
those  religious  sects  have  gradually  diminish- 
ed, who  neither  buried  nor  baptised  in  the 
Church  of  England,  it  is  evident  that  the 
materials  for  such  a  calculation  must  be  very 
defective.  In  short,  I  look  upon  such  a 
calculation  to  prove  nothing,  especially 
when  I  consider  the  motive  by  which  the 
employers  of  Mr.   Rickman  were  actuated 

in  the  whole  of  the    undertaking. My 

decayed  towns  and  villages;  my  large 
churches  and  handfuls  of  parishioners  ;  and 
iiiy  down-sides,  once  cultivated  with  such 
surprizing  labour  and  pains,  and  now,  to  the 
amount  of  millions  of  acres,  lying  unculti- 
vated ;  all  these  arguments,  Mr.  Young 
says,  have  been  long  ago  refuted  by  him. 
I  should,  without  the  least  affectation,  be 
much  obliged  to  him  for  a  reference  to  the 
particular  part  of  his  useful  works,  where 
the  refutation  is  to  be  found  ;  for,  at  present, 
I  am  thoroughly  convinced,  that  this  coun- 
try was  once  much  more  populous  than  it 
now  is.  How  is  it  possible  to  account  for 
the  existence  of  a  church  capable  of  con- 
taining a  thousand  people,  in  a  place  where 
the  habitations  now  consist  of  a  farm  house 
or  two  and  a  few  miserable  huts,  scarcely 
fit  for  men  to  dwell  in  ?  How  is  it  possible 
to  account  for   this  in  any  other  way   than 

that  of  a  decrease  in   the  population  ? 1 

still  am  of  opinion,  however,  that  the 
question  of  population  had  nothing  at  all  to 
do  with  that  of  corn  and  su^ar  ;  for,  if  it 
did  appear,  that,  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation, move  malt  was  made  formerly  than 
is  now  made,  what  would  be  the  evident 
cause  ?  why,  that  wine  is  now  drunk  even 
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and  that  the 
labouring  man,  who  used  to  drink  beer, 
has  now,  by  the  excise-laws,  been  driven 
to  the  well  or  the  pump.  It  is,  in  almost  all 
cases,  the  many  who  make  the  consumption 
as  well  as  the  creation  of  things.  To  be 
sure  we  now  see  some  huge  breweries,  which 
have  arisen  out  of  the  Walpolian  system 
(for  ever  accursed  !)  ;  but  we  do  not  con- 
sider, that  a  million  of  little  breweries  have 
been  annihilated.  Now  you  will  not  find  a 
man,  who  lives  by  his  daily  labour,  blew 
his  own  beer  5  formerly  it  was  as  rare  to 
meet  with  one  who  did  not.  This  is  the 
great  cause  of  a  falling  off  in  the  quantity 
of  malt  made  in  England.  There  is  not  so  much 
beer  drunk  by  those  who  formerly  drank  beer. 
That  the  population  has  been  increasing  since 
theRevolutionib probable 5  thelongand  bloody 
struggles,  and  the  uncertainty  of  property, 
from  about  1045  to  ItJSO,  must  have  greatly 
diminished  the  population  of  the  country  ; 
but,  my  arguments  of  the  large  churches,, 
&c,  apply  to  a  former  period,  and  were  used 
merely  lor  the  purpose  of  shewing,  that 
the  land  of  England  is  capable  of  support- 
ing a  much  greater  number  of  persons  than 

it  now  has  to  support. A   correspondent 

(I.T  ),  whose  letter  will  be  found  in  another 
part  of  this  sheet,  brings  me  back,  for  a 
moment  to  the  corn  and  sugar  question.  I 
think  I  know  the  hand-writing  ;  and,  if  I 
am  right  in  that  respect,  I  look  upon  this 
letter  as  no  bad  proof  of  my  having,  in  my" 
endeavours  as  to  this  matter,  been  success- 
ful ;  for,  the  writer  tells  me,  that  I  have 
convinced  him,  and  I  know  him  to  be  a 
truly  independent  man  ;  a  man  who  has  no 
particular  interests  at  stake,  on  the  oneside  or 
on  the  other ;  a  m3n  accustomed  to  reason 
accurately,  and  to  decide  with  great  delibe- 
ration and  care ;  the  man,  of  all  men  whom 
I  know  in  the  world,  whose  judgment  I 
would  wish,  upon  any  question  whatever, 
to  have  upon  my  side  ;  because  I  know, 
that,  to  great  talents  and  wisdom,  he  joins 
an  impartiality  which  no  consideration  can 
warp. 1,  as  well  as  he,  could  have  wish- 
ed, and,  indeed,  now  wish,  to  see  the  in- 
tended bill  merely  a  bill  of  permission.  Re- 
strictions upon  trade  are,  ninety-nine  times 
out  of  a  hundred,  impolitic,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  unjust ;  and,  I  am  of  opinion,  that 
it  would  be  much  better  for  the  West- India 
Planters  now  to  open  a  competition  to  them, 
and  leave  their  sugar  {unloaded  with  previous 
duties)  to  vie  with  the  barley.  With  great 
deference  to  I.  T  ,  I  must,  however,  say, 
that  I  think  it  carrying  the  notion  of  an  ex 
post  facto  law  a  little  too  far,  to  apply  it  to 
a  case  like  this.     Particular  interests  must 
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be  made  to  give  way  to  the  general  good. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  particu- 
lar interests  of  the  distillers  would  suffer  from 
the  stoppage  of  their  trade,  in  times  of  scar- 
city 5  but,  such  a  measure  would  certainly 
be  proper,   and   could   not,  reasonably,  be 

complained  of  as  an  ex  post  facto  law. 

There  are,  1  hear,  petitions  coming  forward 
in  favour  of  the  intended  measure  ;  so  that 
the  House  will  find  the  subject  ready  discus- 
sed to  their  hands.  This  premature  discus- 
sion is,  however,  the  work  of  the  barley- 
growers.  1'hey  began  it,  and  they  have,  I 
think,  deprived  themselves  of  that  chance 
of  success,  which  want  of  time  for  thought 
would  have  given  them.  Nothing,  surely, 
was  ever  more  indecent  than  the  opposition 
which  they  commenced.  The  report  was 
not  printed  until  ten  days  after  they  began 
to  call  meetings  and  to  condemn  the  mea- 
sure. It  was,  therefore,  impossible  for  them 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  evidence,  upon 
which  the  committee  had  made  its  report  to 
the  House  ;  and  yet  they,  in  terms  I  he  most 
unqualified,  set  up  a  clamorous  condemna- 
tion.  There  has  been,  I  perceive,  a  meet- 
ing of  Yeomen  farmers,  at  Winchester,  con- 
sisting, certainly,  of  very  respectable  men, 
as  far  as  the  list  of  names  at  the  bottom 
of  the  advertisement,  enables  me  to  judge  ; 
but,  it  is  with  no  small  satisfaction  that  I 
understand,  that  Sir  Henry  Mildmay  was 
not  present.  It  is  no  derogation  from  his 
character  to  say,  that  I  believe  him  to  have 
spoken  against  the  measure,  without  full 
consideration  ;  and,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
see,  that  time  has  altered  his  opinion,  and 
has  induced  him  to  retract  an  error,  into 
which  any  man  might  have  fallen.  As  to 
his  colleague,  what  he  may  happen  to  do  is, 
with  me  at  least,  a  matter  of  very  little  im- 
portance.  The   meeting  at  Winchester 

wassomeagrelyattendedas  to  excite  very  lit- 
tle interest.  It  was,  in  all  probability,  sug- 
gested by  some  businessless  attorney,  on  the 
preceding  market-day,  at  the  means  of  in- 
suring to  himself,  for  once  in  his  iife-time, 
a  good  hearty  dinner  of  roast-beef  and 
plumb-pudding,  at  which,  in  compensation 
for  his  vigils,  he  might  half  Vurst  himself 
with  the  juice  of  the  grape,  in  drinking  suc- 
cess to  the  consumption  of  barley.  Great 
care  was  taken  (by  officious  and  faithful 
brother  Scut,  I  suppose)  to  mention  the 
dinner  in  calling  the  meeting;  and,  as  the 
most  moving  piece  of  eloquence,  this  men- 
tion was  reserved  for  the  close.'  The  truth 
is,  that  this  meeting,  like  most  others  of  the 
kind,  appears  to  have  been  a  mere  apology 
for  a  dinner;  and,  if  I  am  reminded,  that 
the  gentlemen,  attending  it,  are  at  all  times 
-•-  -   '  JJ 
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able  to  have  a  great  market  dinner,  I  answer, 
that  though  they,  doubtless,  are,  quite  able  to 
bear  the  expense,  yet,  they  are  not  always  able 
to  rind  out  an  excuse  for  it  that  will  satisfy  them- 

selves,  and,  which  is  of  infinitely  greater  im- 
portance, that  will  satisfy  their  wives,  who 
are  very  much  addicted  to  reckon  such 
expenses  as  so  much  subtracted  from  those 
enjoyments,  of  which  they  are  justly  eruU- 

tied    to   a  share. As  a  farmer's  frolic, 

therefore  ;  as  a  little  truantship  from  the 
dominion  of  the  petticoat,  the  thing  was, 
perhaps,  excuseable,  and  brother  Scut  might 
have  merit  in  the  invention ;  but,  if  he 
carried  the  jest  so  far  as  to  patch  up,  from 
ten  times  borrowed  resolutions,  a  manifesto 
against  an  intended  act  of  pailiament,  then 
he  exposed  his  clients  to  the  contempt  of 
their  more  sober   and  sensible  neighbours. 

Of    this  description  are,    I   dare   say, 

almost  the  whole  of  the  meetings  we  have 
read  of,  in  the  several  counties.  It  is  the 
large  farmers  only  who  assemble ;  large 
farmers  do  not  work  themselves  ;  they  love 
a  jovial  dinner  ;  they  keep  brave  horses  to 
ride  ;  and  a  day  of  frolic  beyond  the  ani- 
madversion of  the  petticoat,  is  a  day  snatch- 
ed from  fate.  This  is  the  light,  in  which  I, 
were  I  a  member  of  parliament,  should 
view  these  manifestoes.  I  should  trace  them 
to  their  first  causes  ;  I  should  see  the  attor- 
ney, or  his  clerk,  copying  them  from  old 
newspapers ;  and,  of  course,  should  be 
very  careful  how  I  regarded  them  as  contain- 
ing the  real  sentiments  of  even  the  persons 
by  whom  they  were  subscribed. 

Mr.    Palmer. After  much   talking 

about,  this  gentleman's  case  is  again  before 
parliament  ;  and  it  must  give  satisfaction  to 
every  lover  of  fair  dealing  to  see  that  justice, 
or  something  like  justice,  is,  at  last,  to  be 
done  him.  The  short  view  of  his  case  is 
this  : He  was  the  author  of  that  excel- 
lent plan  of  conducting  the  post-office  of 
the  kingdom,  which  is  admired  by  all  those 
who  have  considered  it,  and  the  advantages 
of  which  to  the  nation  have  been  immense, 
in  all  the  ways,  in  which  an  establishment 
of  this  sort  can  be  advantageous  to  a  nation. 
If  his  plan  succeeded,  he  was  to  be  re- 
munerated accordingly,  than  which  nothing 
could  be  more  fair.  The  clear  revenue  of 
the  post-office  was,  before,  comparatively,- 
a  trifle.  If  it  rose,  in  consequence  of  the 
adoption  of  his  plan,  to  a  certain  amount, 
he  was  to  receive  a  certain  per  centage  upon 
that  overplus.  But,  .at  the  same  time,  it 
was  agreed,  that  Mr.  Palmer  should  be  an 
officer  in  the  post-office,  under  the  post- 
master general,  and  that  he  should  assist  in 
carrying  his  plan  into  effect ;  for  the  filling 
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of  which  office  he  was  to  receive  a  salary. 
Thus  he  began  with  the  public.  He 
entered  upon  his  office,  and  the  post-office 
revenue  speedily  attained  the  amount  which 
gave  him  a  per  centage.  But,  sometime  pre- 
vious to  the  year  J  799,  he  was  dismissed 
from  his  office  on  account  of  alledged  mis- 
behaviour ;  and,  upon  demanding  his  per- 
centage, was  told,  that  he  had  failed  in  that 
part  of  his  bargain,  which  obliged  him  to 
assist  in  carrying  his  plan  into  execution  ; 
that,  therefore,  the  bargain  became  void  ; 
that  he  had  no  claim  to  the  percentage  ;  and 
that,  of  course,  he  had  only  to  accept  of 
what  the  minister  (who  had  dismissed  him) 
chose  to  give  him.  Such  was  the  decision 
of  Pitt ;  anr!  I  need  hardly  say,  that  it  was 
also  the  decision  of  one  of  his  Houses  of 
Commons. The  claim  has  now  been  re- 
vived. Mr.  George'  Rose  is  opposed  to 
this  intended  waste  of  the  puliic  money  ! 
And  he  and  his  right  trusty  and  well-be- 
loved Mr.  Charles  Long  (Mr.  Thomas  Steele 
is  not  in  the  House  now,  I  believe,) 
reprobate  the  claim  ;  insfst,  that  the  salary 
and  percentage  were  to  be  inseparable  ;  and, 
of  course,  that  Mr.  Palmer  could  claim  no 

percentage,  unless   he  kept  his  office. 1 

say  that  such  was   not  the  bargain  :  and  the 
proof  is  this,  that  Mr.  Palmer  was  certainly 
in  his  senses,  and  that  no  man  in  his    senses 
would    voluntarily   have    made    a    bargain, 
which  coald  be  binding  only  upon   himself. 
He  was  to  have  a  great  reward  for  a  great 
public  service  ;   but,  as  it  was  in  the  absolute 
power  of  the  other  contracting  party  to  dis- 
miss him  at  any  moment,  it  is  evident,  that, 
if  the  claim  to   the  percentage  was  to  cease 
along  with  the  possession  of  the  office,  he 
could  not  have  a  moment's  security  for  his 
reward.     It   is   an    abuse  of  words  to   call 
such  a  thing  a  bargain  ;  and  though  a  sharp 
lawyer  might  get  a  man  to  set  his  hand  to  it, 
that  must  be  a  villainous  court  of  equity,   in 
•which  it  would  not  beoverset. Mr.'  Pal- 
mer might  misbehave  himself  in  his  office, 
though  I  do  not  believe  he  did,  and  I  think 
his  dismission  is  no  bad  presumptive  proof 
of  it.     But,  we  all  know  how  many   wavs 
there  are,  in  which  a  man  may  offend  a  mi- 
nister or  a  minister's  jackall;  andweallknow, 
that  if  such  be  the  case,  he  is  pretty  sure  to 
be  dismissed  from  any  office  that  he  may  hold, 
during  that  minister  s  pleasure.  Is  it,  therefore, 
probable,    that   Mr.    Palmer,  or    any  other 
man  wiih  an  understanding  above  that  of  an 
oyster  or  periwinkle,  vrould  have  made  the 
bargain  here  spoken  ot  ?    If  Pitt  had  said  to 
him    in   plain   terms  :   "  You  shall   have  so 
*'  much    money  for  your   invention,  while 
"  you  continue  in  such  an  office  •  b,ut,  snark 
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"  me ;  /  will  turn  y<m  out  of  that  office 
"  whenever  I  please ;"  if  this  had  been  said  to 
Mr.  Palmer  ;  or,  if  he  had  thought  that  the 
agreement  could  possibly  have  been  made  to 
receive  this  construction,  can  any  one  ima- 
gine that  he  would  have  communicated  his 
invention  to  the  government  ?  Can  any  one 
believe,  that  a  man  would  have  thus  em- 
ployed his  own  talents  and  merits  for  the 
purpose  of  making  himself  One  of  the  vilest 
dependents  that  ever  existed  upon  the  face 
of  the  eanh  ? But,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  1799'  rejectedthis  claim,  and  there 
is  no  new  evidence,  says  Mr.  Long,  in  sup- 
port of  it.  Mr.  Rose  says,  that  the  question 
was  decided  in  the  House,  in  1 799>  by  a 
majority  of  112  to  28;  and,  that,  if  the 
House  now  grant  the  prayer  of  Mr.  Palmer, 
it  "  will  shake  its  honour  and  character  m  ore 
"  than  any  thing  within  his  recollection." 
Good  God  !  Let  the  House  look  to  it  then  ; 

for but,  it  is  useless  to  proceed  :  the 

reader's  recollection  will  fill  up  the  chasm. 
——This  was  Pitt's  way.  When  once  he 
had  got  the  House  to  do  any  thing,  he  used 
to  tell  them  that  they  were  eternally  blasted 
if  they  did  not  stick  to  it,  and  even  follow  it 
up.  I  well  remember  how  he  used  to  call 
for  votes  upon  the  sole  ground  of  their  having 
already  voted  in  the  same  spirit ;  and  to  tell 
them,  almost  in  so  many  words,  that  they 
were  a  parcel  of  inconsistent  fellows  if  they 

boggled  at  it  for  a  single  moment. But, 

Mr.  Rose,  this  is  another  parliament.  The 
walls  are  the  same  ;  the  literal  house  is  the 
same  ;  but  the  figurative  house  is  another, 
and  I  wish  I  could  say  a  very  different  one. 
True,  a  House  of  Commons  did  reject  the 
claim  of  Mr.  Palmer  ;  and  a  House  of  Com- 
mons did  pass  a  bill  of  attainder  against 
Russel  and  Sidney,  but  another  House  of 
Commons  repealed  that  bill  of  attainder,  and 
were  not  afraid  of  their  honour  and  character 

being  shaken  by  the  act. It  is  clear  ;   it 

wants  no  proof,  no  evidence  to  support  the 
fact,  that  Mr.  Palmer  never  could  mean  to 
make  his  hoped-for  and  expected  reward  de- 
pend upon  his  continuance  in  office,  or,  in 
other  words,  upon  the  mere  whim  of  the 
minister  of  the  day,  let  him  be  who  he 
might.  Besides,  what  was  be  to  be  in  office 
for  ?  Why,  to  assist  in  carrying  his  plan  into 
execution  ;  to  assist  in  making  the  plan  suc- 
ceed. Well,  then,  the  plan  did  succeed; 
the  public  arc,  and  long  have  been,  in  pos- 
session of  its  immense  benefits  ;  so  that 
there  appears  to  be  not  the  shadow  of  an 
objection  to  the  claim  of  the  percentage, 
and  this,  as  far  as  I  understand,  is  all  that  is 
intended  to  be  granted. — I  wish  the  Pitts 
and  the  Longs  and  the  Roses  had  beeii  as 
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stout  in  their  resistance  of  other  claims. 
There  are  ^20,000  gone  to  Dr.  Jenner,  and 
for  what,  let  the  people  of  Ringwood  say. 
There  have  been,  I  believe,  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  granted  to  the  negro  civi- 
Jizers  of  Sierra  Leone  ;  and,  away  goes  the 
scheme  in  smoke.  But  here  is  a  scheme 
which  was  sensible  and  practicable.  It  has 
been  fried ;  it  has  succeeded  :  its  benefits 
have  been  enjoyed  for  a  series  of  years  ; 
they  are  still  enjoyed,  and  will  be  enjoyed 
for  ages  to  come.  Here  would  be  a  fit  object 
for  national  liberality ;  but,  Mr.  Palmer 
asks  for  none  ;  he  only  asks  for  his  own  ;  he 
merely  demands  that  which  is  unjustly  de- 
tained from  him  ;  and,  if  he  is  to  receive 
no  redress  from  the  parliament,  from  whom 
is  he  to  receive  it, 


more  extravagant  than  the  demand  of  twenty 
guineas  for  the  half  of  an  ox.  Mr.  Palmer 
asks  for  no  more  than  his  due,  agreeably  to 
the  undenied  terms  of  what  he  says  is  a  con- 
tract. Disprove  the  contract,  and  he  is  en- 
titled to  nothing ;  but,  if  the  contract  be 
recognised,  the  demand  cannot  be  extrava- 
gant. There  is,  too,  in  the  present  case, 
this  peculiar  circumstance,  that  you  ac- 
knowledge to  have  gained  by  the  contract- 
and,  that  it  is  only  his  share  of  the  gains 
that  Mr.  Calmer  demands.  Had  the  nation 
lost  by  the  contract ;  or,  had  the  gain  been 
matter  of  doubt,  there  might  have  been 
some  room  for  shuffle.  It  would  have  been 
disgraceful,  indeed ;  it  would  have  been 
abhorrent  from  the  character  oi  Englishmen, 
it,  and  who  will  ever  trust  |  amongst  whom  the  sacredness  of  pecuniary 
in  ?  It   ks  odd  enough,  that,  j  engagements   is  inculcated  in  the  common 

when  sinecure  places  are  the  topic,  the  per- 
sons who  oppose  this  claim  are  amongst  the 

foremost  to  talk  of  the  sacredness  of  national 

bargains.     Never  mind     the    amount,    say 

they,  the  place  has  been  granted,  and  the 

nation  must  abide  by  the  grant.     Tell  them 

of  the  enormous  amount  of  the  Marquis  of 

Buckingham's   place  :  no  matter,  say  they, 

he  has  the  place,  and  he  must   receive   the 

revenue  of  it,  be  it  what  it  may.     Two  years 

of  that  place  is  worth  all  Mr   Palmer's  claim 


for  ten  years.  The  fact  is,  I  dare  say,  that 
they  found  Mr.  Palmer  what  they  call,  in 
their  Whitehall  slang,  an  intractable  man. 
The  man  had  merit;  he  could  not  help 
knowing  that ;  and  he  was  incapable  of 
truckling  to  pompous  ignorance.  This,  I'll 
engage,  was  his  only  sin  ;  but,  it  was  a 
thumper;  it  was  a  sin  never  to  be  for- 
given. It  is  from  such  causes  that  the 
public  affairs  are  so  frequently  mismanaged. 
To  be  capable  of  managing  them  argues  the 
possession  of  talents  and  spirit ;  and  who, 
that  possesses  talents  and  spirit,  will  quiet- 
ly submit  to  the  control  of  that  stupidity 
and  arregance,  which  will  frequently  bear 
sway  where  the  qualifications  for   office  are 

stich  as  I  need  not  describe.—— 

Mr.  Bankes,  who,  it  appears,  opposes  this 
claim,  did  not,  any  more  than  Mr.  Rose  or 
Mr.  Long  or  Mr.  Sturges,  oppose  the  vote 
of  40,0001.  to  pay  the  debts  of  Pitt.  Nay, 
no  one  opposed  it,  though,  if  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  had  been  in  the  House,  I  trust,  he 
would  have  opposed  it.  Was  that  forty  thou- 
sand pounds  as  well  merited  as  the  60,0001. 
now  to  be  paid  to  Mr.  Palmer?  There  is  not 
a  just  man  in  the  kingdom  but  will  answer > 
NO.  This,  Mr.  BatYkes  calls  an  extrava- 
gant demand  ;  bur,  it'is  not  the  mere  amount 
of  any  demand  that  makes  it  extravagant.  The 
demand  of   a  guinea  for  3  pound  of  beef  is 


and  emphatical  phrase:  ,f  a  bargain  is  a 
bargain."  Still,  however,  there  would 
have  been  room  for  some  men  to  shuffle;  but, 
in  the  present  case,  I  am  almost  ready  to  say, 
that  I  would  defy  an  American  to  find  out  a 
pretext  for  shuffling. 

Botlcy,    \Qtk    May,    1808. 


POSTSCRIPT  FROM  MR.  A.  YOUNCJ 

Sir. — In  your  observations  on  Mr.  Coke's 
speech  to  the  Norfolk  meeting  you  have 
this  passage. — "  Where  did  Mr.  You;ig 
"  learn  that  the  number  was  5,565,000  in 
"  1720  ?  Not  "  by  the  return  to  the  act," 
"  or,  at  least,  I  never  saw  or  heard  of 
"  such  return.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  he 
"  has  now  spoken  from  no  better  authority 
"  than  that  of  Gregory  King,  who,  indeed 
"  was  so  minute  and  accurate  a  gentleman 
'*  that  he  included  in  his  estimate  the 
"  number  of  rabbits  in  England  and 
'*  Wales."— Now,  Mr.  Cobbett,  what 
right  could  you  have  to  accuse  me  of  so 
offensive  a  want  of  respect  to  the  committee 
as  to  state  a  matter  of  information  asder.ved 
from  specific  authority,  which,  so  far. from 
having  foundation,  was  built  only  on  the 
vague  guesses  of  a  political  speculator  ?  Sir, 
1  did  not  merit  this  injurious  supposition. 
You  have  no  occasion  to  go  back  to  Gregory 
King,  because,  if  you  will  put  on  your 
spectacles  when  you  next  examine  the  popu- 
lation report  on  the  return"  to  the  41st  of 
the  King,  you  will  find  a  table  of  progressive 
state  of  population  from  1~00  to  1801. 
But  if  you  knew  of  this  document  and 
rejected  it,  I  leave  you  to  setfie  that  matter 
with  Mr.  Rickman  •  I  certainly  accept  his 
authority  in  decided  preference  to  your 
casesr  to  prove  our  depopulation  ;  your 
ruined  towns — your  large  churches — your 
marks    of   the  plough — your    down  sides 
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and  all  your  other  proofs  of  decline  in  num- 
bers (most  of  which  were  urged  by  Dr  Price 
and  Mr.  Jackson  and  were  refuted  by  me 
more  than  thirty  years  ago ;  the  returns  to 
the  population  act  have  sufficiently  proved 
who  was  right)  these  methods  of  depressing 
a  fair  adversary,  (than  whom  no  man  more 
admires  your  talents)  rarely  answer  longer 
than  tor  a  moment  ; — the  triumph  is  short  ; 
— and  you  will  certainly  admit  that  I  did 
not  produce  to  the  committee  the  authority 
of  a  writer  who  mistook  rabbits  for  women. 
Although  you  are  ready  to  declare  that  the 
singular  fact  I  produced  has  nothing  to  do 
•with  the  main  question,  you  must  permit 
me  to  think  very  differently.  It  ought  to 
convince  the  legislature  that  barley  is  the 
last  object  upon  which  to  make  experiments  j 
that  depressing  consumption  is  not  the  way 
to  encourage  production  ;  these  truths,  so 
obvious  to  plain  understandings,  are  denied, 
Sir,  by  the  evident  tendency  of  all  you 
have  written  on  this  business  of  the  distillery. 
lam,    &rc. — Arthur  Young. 


CORN    AGAINST    SUGAR. 

Sir, lam  a  constant   reader  efyonr 

excellent  Political  Register,  and  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  the  powehful  reasons,  and  your  clear 
and  strong  manner  of  stating  them,  with 
which  you  generally  support  your  opinions  ■ 
and,  for  the  most  part,  1  accede  to  those  opi- 
nions. And  I  have  accordingly  had  great 
pleasure  in  reading  your  reflections  on  the 
measure  now  in  parliament,  for  permitting 
the  sugar-planters  of  our  West  India  islands 
to  distil,  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain,  the  great  quantities  of  sugar 
they  have  lately  been  imported  into  England, 
and  which  they  cannot  otherwise  dispose  of 
to  their  advantage.  Your  reasonings  upon 
this  subject  convinced  me  that  this  permis- 
sion ought  to  be  granted  to  them  ;  but  they 
did  not  thoroughly  convince  me  that  the  bill 
that  is  now  in  parliament,  ought,  in  its  pre- 
sent form,  to  pass;  because,  I  understand 
tint  this  bill  does  not  only  grant  a  permission 
to  tue  sugar  planters  to  distill  their  sugars, 
but  prohibits  the  growers  of  barley  from  dis- 
tilling their  corn:  and  this  I  thought  rather 
hard  upon  them,  as  it  was  depriving  them  by 
an  ex  post  facto  hw  (excuse  the  expression 
borrowed  from  the  Latin  language,  as  I  don't 
know  how  so  readily  to  express  the  matter 
in  plain  English,)  of  the  liberty  of  employing 
their  corn  in  the  manner  in  which  they  might 
have  intended  to  employ  it  when  they  sowed 
it  in  their  fields.  In  general  I  have  an  aver- 
sion to  restrictions  and  prohibitions ;  and  es- 
pecially to  such  as  are  unexpected  and  con- 
trary to  the  views  that  the  persons  who  are 


the  objects  of  them,  might  justly  and  reason- 
ably have  entertained  with  respect  to  the  use 
of  their  property,  as  this  prohibition  to  the 
corn  growers  seemed  to  be.  And  I  some- 
what wondered  that  you  had  not,  in  your 
former  discussions  of  this  subject,  expressed 
your  disapprobation  of  this  prohibition.  But, 
now  I  perceive,  bv  your  yesterday's  Regis- 
ter, that  you  agree  with  me  in  this  senti- 
ment ;  and,  therefore,  I  now  earnestly  and 
confidently  hope,  that  your  arguments  will 
have  the  effect  of  procuring  success  to  the 
present  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  sugar 
planters,  without  that  prohibitory  clause 
against  the  corn  growers.  For  the  planters 
are  really  in  great  distress,  and  justly  entitled 
to  the  attention  and  compassion  of  govern- 
ment, by  all  practicable  and  reasonable  me- 
thods ;  and  are,  as  you  rightly  observe,  the 
subjects  of  the  crown  as  much  as  the  inhabi- 
tants and  natives  of  Great  Britain  itself.  And 
the  arguments  of  Mr.  Arthur  Young  and  Mr. 
Wakefield,  against  the  intended  permission 
to  the  sugar  planters,  when  unaccompanied 
with  the  prohibition  to  the  corn  growers, 
appear  to  me  to  have  been  thoroughly  refu- 
ted and  overthrown  by  the  answers  you  have 
given  them. 1  remain  your  obedient  ser- 
vant,—I.  T.— May  15,  1808. 

CORN    AGAINST    SUGAR. 

Sis, 1  have  read  with  much  pleasure, 

your  very  excellent  address  to  the  Freehold- 
ers of  Hampshire,  and  I  think  the  country 
highly  indebted  to  you,  for  the  clear  elucida- 
tion of  the  subject  therein  given.  There  is, 
however,  one  part  of  your  statement  (in 
which  Mr.  Wakefield  appears  to  acquiesce) 
not  quite  correct.  You  assume  that  the  corn 
used  in  the  distilleries  is,  as  food  "  thrown- 
away."  This  is  not  the  fact,  for  of  the 
470,000  qrs.  of  grain  used  (as  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  states)  in  the  British  distille- 
ries, there  remain  after  the  extract  is  made 
300,000  qrs.  of  grains.  There  is  also  a  very 
considerable  quantity  of  wash  left  after  the 
spirit  is  drawn  from  the  extraet  of  the  corn. 
These  grains  and  wash  are  used  in  the  feed- 
ing of  cattle,  which  must  otherwise  be  fat- 
tened on  corn.  This  statement  however,  so 
far  as  it  goes  diminishes  the  value  of  the  dis- 
tilleries as  a  granary.  For  if  grain  be  pro- 
hibited in  the  manufacture  of  spirits,  there 
must  still  bt  a  quantity  of  corn  used  either 
for  feeding  cattle  or  making  bread  to  supply 
that  deficiency  of  food  occasioned  by  the 
want  of  the  refuse  of  the  corn  distilleries.  In 
estimating  the  value  of  three  quarters  of 
grains  (the  refuse  after  the  extract  is  made), 
to  be  equal  in  the  production  of  food  to  one 
quarter  of  barley,  I  think  1  am  rather  under 
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in  case  the  distilleries  should  be  compelled  to 
false  ssgar  instead  of  corn,  i 00,000  qrs.  of 
barky  would  be  required  for  producing  that 
food  which  is  now  supplied  from  the  distil- 
leries.— : — I  must  say,  Mr.  Cobbett,  that  be- 
fore so  general  and  determined  an  opposition 
to  this  measure  had  been  raised  throughout 
the  country,  it  would  have  been  but  decent 
to  have  waited  till  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  the  evidence  given  before  it,  had 
been  printed,  in  order  that  the  principles,  on 
which  the  prohibition  of  corn  in  the  distille- 
ries is  recommended,  might  have  been  calm- 
ly considered  and  fairly  discussed.  The  re- 
port and  the  appendix  are  now  before  me, 
and  if  any  reliance  whatever  is  to  be  placed 
on  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Arthur  Young  and 
Mr.  Wakefield  (the  great  champions  of  the 
agricultural  interest),  the  prohibition  of  the 
use  of  corn  in  the  distilleries  is  a  measure 
net  only  fit  and  proper  in  itself,  but  such  as 
the  ministers  of  the  country  are  bound  to  do 
all  in  their  power  to  carry  into  effect.  On 
Mr.  Young  beirjg  asked.  "  Q.  Under  the 
"  probable  circumstances  of  the  country 
f  with  respect  to  the  supply  of  foreign 
"  grain,  can  we  look  forward  to  the  effects 
*'  of  a  short  crop  or  miidew,  or  a  wet  har- 
"  vest  without  apprehension  ?  A  Not 
"without  great  apprehension."  In  fact, 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  answers,  upon  which 
you  have  so  ably  commented  in  the  Register 
of  last  week  proves  the  great  distress  this 
country  would  suffer  in  the  event  of  a  short 
crop,  and  even  with  a  plentiful  harvest  there 
would  be  a  deficiency  in  the  usual  supply 
equal  to  the  amount  of  the  importation.  Mr. 
Wakefield  after  stating  the  average  annual 
importation  from  1S00  to  1800",  to  be 
1,447,500  qrs.,  was  asked,  "  Do  you  con- 
"  ceive  that  we  are  likely  to  have  a  supply 
**  equal  to  the  average  of  the  last  five  years, 
'*  in  the  present  state  of  Europe?  A.  Know- 
'*  ing  the  ports  of  the  Baltic  to  be  shut 
"■  against  us,  I  should  say,  certainly  not.  I 
'•'  know  that  the  importations  from  America 
€<  have  been  very  trifling  indeed.  Q.  Must 
"  you  not  then  apprehend  that  there  will 
*'  be  a  great  scarcity  of  grain  in  the  market? 
"  A.  The  present  prices  of  wheat  best  speak 
"  the  contrary  fact  at  this  moment :  but  if 
eC  d  short  harvest  was  to  take  place  next 
"  year,  the  coming-in  year,  I,  should  think 
"  the  country  in  an  alarming  state  indeed." 
Now,  Sir,  having  before  us  this  evidence 
from  two  of  the  best  practical  agriculturists 
in  the  country,  shut  out  as  we  are  from  the 
whole  continent  of  Europe,  and  excluded 
from  all  commerce  with  America,  having  in 
addition  to  all  this,  our  own  West  India  co- 
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lonies  to  supply  from  the  growth  of  this 
country,  can  any  unbiassed  man  hesitate  for 
one  moment,  as  to  the  propriety  of  bringing 
into  consumption  as  food  3/0,000  qrs.  of 
grain,  (for  I  take  it  for  granted  that  100,000 
qrs.  would  be  still  required  for  feeding  cat- 
tle) especially,  too,  when  it  is  recollected 
that  the  king  in  council  will  be  enabled  to 
put  an  end  to  the  prohibition  of  the  distille- 
ries whenever  the  interests  of  the  farmef 
shall  require  it  ?  It  appears  to  me,  that  very 
serious  consequences  may  be  the  result  of 
our  not  availing  ourselves  of  every  mean  of 
increasing  the  food  to  be  used  in  this  coun^ 
tay ;  and,  I  cannot  but  hope  that  the  pa- 
triotism of  the  landed  interest,  will  induce  it 
to  withdraw  its  opposition  to  a  measure  so 
just  in  itself,  and,  under  the  present  political 
circumstances  of  Europe,    so   necessary   to 

our  welfare. 1  am,   &c. — Z. — May  12, 

1308. 


CROWN    LANDS. 

Sir,- The    present    disposal    of   the 

"  crown  lands,"  would  certainly  be  worth 
investigation,  and  I  much  wish  that  the  pub- 
lic attention  should  be  directed  to  the  sub- 
ject.—1  am  surrounded  by  a  valuable  portion 
of  them,  which  have  been  leased  for  so  many 
years  back  to  the  representatives  of  an  opu- 
lent family  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  to  be 
considered  at  this  day  a  part  of  their  own 
property.  This  family,  of  course,  is  enabled 
to  return  the  members;  for  the  crown  lands 
and  houses  are  judiciously  stocked  at  an  un- 
der rent  with  free  and  independent  electors, 
as  I  understand  they  usually  are  in  cities  by 
the  leading  men.  — I  sincerely  hope  that  an 
immediate  resumption  of  these  grants  may 
be  made.  First,  that  the  benevolence  of 
the  king,  which  might  be  directed  to  more 
deserving  objects,  should  not  be  intercepted 
and  turned  to  unconstitutional  purposes  by 
the  middlemen.  Or,  secondly,  that  in  these 
times  of  difficulty,  the  government  should 
draw  the  full  valve  of  its  estates,  now  by  n® 
means  the  case,  and  which  can  only  be  fairly 
ascertained  by  a  public  auction.  And,' final- 
ly, because,  by  the  destruction  of  this  source 
of  undue  influence,  the  first  stone  would  be 
thrown  into  the  chasm  which  yawns  be- 
tween the  honest  voter,  and  the  independent 
candidate.— Utopian.— May  12,  1808. 


liverpool  petition. 
Distillation  from  Sugar.- 


-To  tht 


Honourable  the  Comrnons  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in 
Parliament  assembled,  the  humble  Peti- 
tion of  the  Gentlemen,  Clergy,  Merchants, 
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and  other  Inhabitants  of  the  Town  of  Liver- 
pool : 

Sheweth,  That  this  town  essentially  de- 
pends for  the  supply  of  bread  to  its  nume- 
rous inhabitants,  and  a  large  and  populous 
district  in  the  interior  of  the  county  of  Lan- 
caster upon  importations  of  corn  and  flour 
from  other  parts,  and  that  a  large  proportion 
of  such  supply  has  heretofore  been  derived 

from  foreign  countries. That  of  late,  in 

consequence  of  the  unhappy  situation  of  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  and  the  embargo  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, the  importation  of  foreign  corn  and 
flour  has  ceased,  and  the  prices  of  these  arti- 
cles have  advanced  considerably,  and  are  still 
advancing,  while  at  the  same  time  from  the 
stagnation  of  trade,  and  the  consequent  want 
of  employment  and  depreciation  of  wages, 
the  labouring  classes  of  the  people  are  be- 
come less  able  to  purchase  those  necessaries 
of  life  at  a  high  rate,  or  even  more  reason- 
able rates,  as  fully  appears  by  the  report 
lately  made  of  evidence  taken  before  a  com- 
mittee of  your  honourable  house,  ordered  to 
be  printed  on  the  12th  of  April  last,  on  the 
petition  of  certain  cotton  manufacturers  and 
journeymen  cotton  weavers  living  in  this 
county. — That  from  the  united  operation  of 
these  circumstances  your  petitioners  have 
been  and  continue  apprehensive  of  much 
distress  amongst  the  poor  in  this  populous 
town  and  county ;  and  it  wjs  with  peculiar 
satisfaction  that  they  observed,  in  a  late  re- 
port of  a  committee  of  your  honourable 
house,  the  recommendation  of  what  your 
petitioners  humbly  deem  a  wise  measure  of 
precaution  loudly  called  for  by  the  existing 
situation  of  the  country  ;  namely,  the  sus- 
pension of  the  usq  of  grain  in  the  distille- 
ries of  the  kingdom,  and  the  restriction  of 
them  to  the  use  oi  sugar  for  a  limited  pe- 
riod.— That  in  proportion  to  the  satisfaction 
of  your  petitioners  in  so  well-timed  a  recom- 
mendation, is  their  regret  in  perceiving  that 
meetings  have  been  held  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  petitions 
to  your  honourable  house,  against  the  mea- 
sure in  question,    as  calculated  to  injure  the 

•farmers  and  discourage  agriculture. That 

your  petitioners  humbly  contend  that  this 
measure  cannot  produce  those  effects,  as  it 
appears  by  the  report  of  your  committee, 
that  on  an  average  of  the  last  five  years  the 
importation  of  foreign  corn  into  Great  Bri- 
tain >  has  not  been  Jess  than  seven  hundred 
and  seventy  thousand  quarters  per  annum, 
which  must  of  course  have  found  a  consump- 
tion, but  which  can  no  longer  be  imported  ; 
while  the  quantity  of  corn  used  in  the  dis- 
tilleries of  the  United  Kingdom  does  not  ex- 
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ceed  seven  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
quarters,  and  therefore  the  corn  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  distilleries  by  the  proposed^ 
measure,  supposing  it  to  extend,  to  Ireland 
as  well  as  Great  Britain,  will  only  supply  the 
place  of  the  quantity  hitherto  imported  from, 
foreign  parts. — That  in  addition  to  this  usual 
foreign  supply  (of  which  a  large  proportion 
has  been  received  at  Liverpool),  there  has 
been  imported  into  this  place  from  Ireland, 
on  an  average  of  the  last  five  years,  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  two  thousand  five  hundred 
and  twenty- five  quarters  of  corn,  flour,  and 
oatmeal,  per  annum  ;  that  during  the  period 
now  past  of  the  present  year,  this  usual  sup- 
ply has  been  greatly  diminished,  and  in  place 
of  a  continuance  thereof,  at  this  time,  orders 
for  the  purchase  of  considerable  quantities  of 
wheat  and  oats  have  been  received  by  mer- 
chants in  Liverpool,  from  miller's  and  others 
in  Ireland,  at  unlimited  prices,  to  be  shipped 
from  hence  for  the  supply  of  districts  in  that 
part     of     the    United     Kingdom,     where 

scarcity    appears    to    be    apprehended. 

— That  large  supplies  of  corn  are  annually 
received  at  Liverpool  from  Scotland,  that 
these  supplies  during  the  present  year  have 
been  much  less  than  usual,  owing  to  the 
deficiency  of  the  last  crop  in  several  quarters 
in  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  all 
which  tends  to  enhance  still  more  the  price 
of  bread  here,  already  too  high  for  the 
labouring  poor  generally  to  afford,  and  par- 
ticularly the  manufacturing  poor,  from  the 
present  want  of  employment,  and  conse- 
quent depreciation  of  wages. — That  if  any 
insuperable  obstacles  should  prevent  this 
restriction  from  being  extended  to  Ireland, 
it  appears  there  would  then  be  a  deficiency 
of  three  hundred  thousand  quarters  of  foreign 
supply,  to  be  provided  for,  if  possible,  by 
an  extended  cultivation  of  tiie  soil  of  the 
LTnited  Kingdom,  in  order  to  meet  the  usual 
consumption  of  the  country,  without  taking 
into  the  account  the  extraordinary  supplies 
of  corn,  flour,  and  bread,  which,  in  the 
present  situation  of  affairs  must  inevitably  be 
wanted  bv  the  British  West  India  Colonies 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  as  well  as  that 
our  allies  the  Swedes,  being  deprived  of 
their  usual  supply  of  bread  corn  from  the 
opposite  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  their  own 
growth  being  generally  inadequate  to  their 
ordinary  consumption,  may  at  this  time  be 
compelled  to  resort  to  this  country  for  sup- 
plies of  barley,  which  when  mixed  with  rye 
is,  as  your  petitioners  are  informed,  used 
for  bread  in  times  of  scarcity  in  Sweden. — 
That  in  the  opinion  of  your  petitioners,  the 
prices  of  corn  are  likely  to  continue  high, 
though  they  trust  that  the  adoption  of  this 
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measure  will  prevent  them  from  becoming 
exorbitant.  That  the  advantage  of  exorbi- 
tant prices  even  to  the  farmers  is  very  ques- 
tionable, experience  having  shewn  that  they 
terminate  eventually  in  uncommon  depre- 
ciation, while,  in  the  meantime,  the  evils 
that  ensue  to  the  public  at  large  are  unques- 
tionably great ;  and  your  petitioners  feel 
assured  that  your  honourable  house  will 
deem  the  good  of  the  whole  to  be  preferred 
to  a  doubtful  interest  of  one  class  of  the 
people,  however  numerous  and  respectable  ; 
a  class,  moreover,  which  being  protected, 
by  a  special  act  of  the  legislature,  from  the 
injurious  effects  of  an  excessive  depreciation 
©f  the  prices  of  corn  in  times  of  plenty,  by. 
bounties  on  its  exportation,  payable  out  of 
the  public  revenue,  ought,  at  other  times, 
in  fairness  and  justice,  to  submit  cheerfully  to 
such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  guard 
the  public  against  the  contrary  extreme 
of  exorbitant  prices,  particularly  in  the  pre- 
sent peculiar  situation  of  the  country,  and  un- 
precedented state  of  the  continent  of  Europe. 
— That  with  regard  to  the  local  interests  of 
any  particular  districts  in  whi<ih  barley  may 
be  chiefly  cultivated,  your  petitioners  hum- 
bly conceive  they  have  a  still  less  claim  to 
be  put  into  competition  with  a  measure  of 
general  advantage  ;  but  your  petitioners  are 
of  opinion,  that  even  the  local  interests  of 
the  barley  counties  are  now  likely  to  be 
materially  affected  by  the  proposed  measure, 
for  though  barley  is  the  grain  chiefly  used 
in  the  English  distilleries,  and  though  it 
appears  there  are  some  lands  in  this  king- 
dom where  no  substitute  for  the  crops  of  that 
grain  can  be  resorted  to  without  injury  to 
the  farmer;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
appears  there  are  also  lands  on  which  bar- 
ley is  grown  where  oats  would  prove  an 
advantageous  substitute  ;  and  when  your 
petitioners  consider,  that,  of  the  quantity  of 
barley  annually  produced  in  England,  only 
one  sixteenth  part,  or  thereabouts,  has  been 
consumed  in  the  distilleries,  they  cannot 
doubt  that  such  a  change  of  culture  might 
take  .place  as  would  prevent  barley  from 
being  reduced  below  its  proportionable  price 
compared  with  other  grain,  or  if  it  should 
for  a  time  be  somewhat  lower  than  its  just 
proportion,  it  would  soon,  in  the  opinion 
of  your  petitioners,  find  a  more  extended 
consumption  as  bread  corn,  the  effect  of 
which  must  inevitably  be  to  raise  it  to  its 
natural  level  ;  in  confirmation  of  which, 
your  petitioners  are  enabled  to  state  to  your 
honourable  house,  that  of  late,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  advance  in  wheat  and  oats, 
as  well  as  the  reduction  of  wages,  the 
lower  classes  in  this  county  have  begun   to 
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have  recourse  to  fearley  bread,  which 
they  are  not  accustomed  to  use  except  in 
times  of  scarcity  and  comparative  dear- 
ness  of  other  sorts  of  grain. — That 
your  petitioners  conceive  that  the  con- 
fining of  the  operation  of  the  measure  in 
question  to  a  single  year,  with  a  power  vested 
in  his  majesty  in  council  to  put  an  end  to  it 
within  that  period,  if  necessary,  would  be  so 
guarded  a  proceeding,  as  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  cannot  reasonably 
excite  in  the  minds  of  those  concerned  the 
least  feeling  of  alarm  or  apprehension. — That 
although  your  petitioners  are  anxious  to  re- 
commend the  proposed  measure  to  your 
honourable  house,  on  grounds  of  general 
benefit,  without  reference  to  any  partial  in- 
terests, yet  they  cannot  be  insensible  of  its 
tendency  to  afford  relief  to  the  West  India 
colonies,  in  their  present  distressed  situa- 
tion, which  have  been  shewn  to  have  pecu- 
liar claims  on  the  consideration  of  the  legis- 
lature, and  which,  in  the  apprehension  of 
your  petitioners,  affords  a  strong  additional  ar- 
gument in  favour  of  this  measure,  more  es- 
pecially as  the  preservation  of  the  colonies 
from  the  ruin  which  threatens  them,  is  con- 
fessedly an  object  of  the  first  national  import- 
ance, as  it  appears  the  article  of  sugar  alone 
pays  an  annual  duty  of  above  three  millions 
to  the  country,  that  the  manufactured  goods 
exported  annually  to  these  colonies  have  ex- 
ceeded six  millions  in  value,  and  that  this 
trade  is  one  of  the  principal  remaining  nur- 
series for  our  seamen,  and  of  employment 
for  our  shipping.  —Your  petitioners  therefore 
pray  that  your  honourable  house  will  pass 
an  act  to  suspend  the  use  of  grain  in  the 
distilleries  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
to  confine  them  to  the  use  of  sugar  for  one 
year  from  the  Jst  day  of  July  next,  subject 
to  a  discretionary  power  to  be  vested  in  the 
king  in  council,  upon  a  sufficient  notice, 
to  do  away  the  suspension,  and  allow  the  dis- 
tilleries to  carry  on  their  trade  in  the  accus- 
tomed manner. — And  your  petitioners  will 
ever  pray,  &c. 


OFFICIAL  PAPERS. 
Report  from   Lieut.    Col.   Robertson,    Com- 
mandant of  Sci/lla  Castle. (Concluded 

from  page  SOO.J, 

The  fire  from  the  breaching  bat- 
teries had  been  variously  directed  till 
the  evening  of  the  16th,  when  they 
bent  their  undivided  fury  against  the 
left  bastion  with  such  success,  that  the  breach 
would  probably  have  been  practicable  by 
the  following  evening.  It  was  under  these 
circumstances  that  I  received  your  orders  to 
evacuate  the  castle,  and  have  the  great  satis- 
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faction  of  reporting,  that  we  accomplished 
this  yesterday  morning,  in  full  view  of  the 
enemy,  and  without  leaving  an  individual 
behind.     Ihe  approach  of  the  boats   from 

'  Faro  gave  the  French  full  intimation  of  our 
design,  but  the  tempestuous  state  of  I  lie 
weather  obliged  us  to  seize  the  short  oppor- 
tunity of  an  hour's  lull. — Every  battery 
poured  its  utmost  tire  upon  the  castle,  and 
subsequently  upon  the  boats  ;  while  infantry 
with  field  pieces  tried  the  breach  on  either 
side. — The  garrison  was  drawn  off  in  succes- 
sion, and  the  embarkation  effected  with  the 
greatest  order,  notwithstanding  the  tremen- 
dous fire  of  grape,,  shells,  &c.  Our  loss  in  the 
operation  was  small ;  and  before  we  were  a 
musket-shot  distant,  the  French  were  in  the 
fort — The  masterly  arrangement  of  the 
transport  boats  and  man  of  war  launchers 
upon  this  occasion,  does  high  honour  to 
Capt.  Trollope,  of  his  majesty's  ship  Elec- 
tra,  who  personally  superintended  this  ser- 
vice ;  and  the  conduct  of  the  officers  and 
men  under  him  was  marked  with  all  the 
coolness  and  dexterity  of  British  seamen.  I 
regret  to  add,  that  one  of  them  was  killed 
In  the  operation,  and  ten  wounded,  some  of 
them  dangerously.  The  uniform  good  con- 
duct of  the  garrison  which  I  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  command,  demands  my 
warmest  gratitude  ;  and  their  intrepid  spirit 

,  during  the  siege  is  hardly  more  commend- 
able than  the  zeal  with  which  they  went 
through  the  fatigues  that  preceded  it. — The 
detachment  of  the  Royal  Artillery  was  high- 
ly .  conspicuous ;  the  excellence  of  their 
gunnery  was  .proved  by  the  severe  losses 
which  the  enemy  has  sustained  ;  and  I  can- 
not too  strongly  express  my  sense  of  the 
skill  and  indefagitable  zeal  which  Lieut. 
Dunn  has  displayed  throughout  the  siege. — 
I  feel  highly  indebted  to  the  exertions  of 
Capt.  Cruikshanks  of  the  62d,  Jordan  of  the 
27th,  and  Pringle  of  the  21st,  as  well  as  to 

the  officers  and  men  under  them. From 

Lieut.  Dickons,  of  the  engineers,  I  received 
every  assistance  ;  and  my  adjutant,  Lieut. 
Hadfield,  of  the  35th,  has  been  throughout 
indefatigably  zealous. — I  cannot,  conclude, 
Sir,  without  expressing  my  particular  thanks 
to  Capt.  Nicholas,  Assistant  Quarter-Master 
General,  whose  abilities  and  activity  render- 
ed firm  eminently  useful.  And  I  have  the 
satisfaction  of  reflecting,  that  the  support.  I 
have  received  from  all  ranks  has  enabled  me 
to  'sell  Scylla  dear  ;  and  that  General  Reg- 
nier  has  obtained  possession  of  this  little 
heap  of  ruins  with  the  loss  of  several  hun- 
dreds of  his  best  troops. — The  return  of  our 
killed  and  wounded  is  annexed-.     We  have 


lost  some  gallant  men  ;  but  considering  the 
weighs  of  the  enemy's  fire,  the  number  is  by 
no  means  great. — I  have  the   honour  to  be, 

&c. G.  D.  Robertson,    Lieut.  Colonel. 

Commandant  Scylla  Castle. 
To  Maj.  Gen.  Sherbrooke,  commanding  his 
BritiSh  Majesty's  troops  in  Sicily. 
Return  of  the  killed  and  wounded  of  the 
detachments  forming  the  British  garrison  of 
the  Castle  of  Scylla,   in  Calabria,  from   the 
•4th  to  the  ]/th   of  Feb.  1808;   viz. — Rova! 
Artillery,  3  gunners  killed  :    1    bombardier, 
8  gunners  wounded.— 27th  Reg.  1st  bat.  3 
rank  and  file  killed,  14  rank  and  file  wound- 
ed.— (38th  Reg.  3  rank  and  file  killed,  6  rank 
and  file  wounded. — f)2d  Reg.  2  rank  and  file 
killed,  2  rank   and    file  wounded. — Total,  3 
gunners,  8  rank  and  file  killed ;    1  bombar- 
dier, 8  gunners,  22  rank  and  file  wounded. 
(Signed)     J.  Campbell,  Brig.  Gen. 
Adjutant-General. 

Russia. — Declaration  published  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburg)! ,  March  10',  1808,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Arrest  of  the  Russian  Am- 
bassador at  Stockholm. 
The  emperor  has  informed  all  the  cabinets  of 
Europe  and  his  own  subjects  of  his  constant 
endeavours  to  inforce  his  rights  grounded  on 
subsistingtreaties  with  Sweden,  and  to  obtain 
byjvirtue  thereof  the  co-operation  of  his  Swe- 
dish majesty  against  England.  After  having 
pursued  these  measures  for  several  months, 
his  imperial  majesty  was  concerned  to  find 
that  while  he  was  endeavouring  to  preserve  a 
good  understanding  between  Russia  and 
Sweden  the  latter  preferred  the  friendship  of 
England  his  enemy. --His  imperial  majesty  has 
not  concealed  from  the  king  of  Sweden,  or 
all  Europe,  that  the  welfare  of  his  people 
required  of  him  to  employ  all  the  means 
which  Providence  has  bestowed  on  him  for 
the  safety  and  welfare  of  his  empire. — Faith- 
ful to  his  system  of  moderation,  his  majesty 
declared  to  the  king  of  Sweden  his  readi- 
ness to  convert  the  step  which  he  had  re- 
luctantly taken,  into  a  mere  measure  of 
prudence,  if  the  king  would  immediately, 
and  without  delay,  perform  his  engagements, 
and  co-operate  with  him  and  the  king  of 
Denmark  to  shut  the  Baltic  against  the 
English  fleets. — The  silence  observed  by  the 
king  of  Sweden,  the  accounts  given  in  public 
papers  of  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty,  by 
which  subsidies,  a  fleet,  and  part  of  the 
land  forces  of  Great  Britain  were  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  that  monarch  ;  in  short  every 
thing  bespoke  the  real  sentiments  of  that 
prince  with  regard  to  Russia  ;  every  thing 
clearly  shewed,  that  his   imperial   majesty 
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could  not  expect  any  favourable  change  of 
the  sentiments  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  and 
that  it  was  time  for  his  imperial  majesty  to 
secure  his  subjects  against  the  evils  which 
had  been  secretly  planned  against  them. 
His  majesty  was  accordingly  compelled  to 
alter  the  character  of  his  measure. — He  has 
received  intelligence  that  his  ambassador  in 
Stockholm  onthe  20th  of  February  (3  March) 
was  put  in  a  state  of  arrest  by  the  king's 
order,  that  all  the  persons  belonging  to  the 
Russian  embassy  were  also  confined  in  one 
house,  by  his  command,  that  the  said  mo- 
narch had  even  proceeded  so  far  as  to  order 
all  the  papers  and  letters  of  the  embassy  to 
be  faken  under  seal,  and  the  whole  mission 
to  be  guarded  by  the  military  ;  his  majesty 
has  therefore  to  complain  of  an  act  of  vio- 
lence committed  against  his  prerogative  and 
the  dignity  of  his  crown,  which  concerns 
all  other  powers  as  well  as  himself.  The 
diplomatic  body,  resident  in  Stockholm,  was 
so  perfectly  sensible  of  the  truth  of  this  as- 
sertion, that  it  immediately  protested  against 
an  act  of  violence  unprecedented  in  Europe, 
with  the  exception  of  Turkey. — The  empe- 
ror might  use  reprisals,  but  he  has  preferred 
to  direct  his  ministers  to  increase  the  atten- 
tion which  they  have  always  paid  to  the  Swe- 
dish ambassador  who  is  still  in  Petersburgh, 
and  to  take  care,  that,  should  he  chuse  to 
take  his  departure  from  hence,  he  may  not 
experience  any  difficulty  or  unpleasant  pro- 
ceedings on  his  journey. — His  imperial  ma- 
jesty hereby  informs  all  European  powers, 
that,  from  this  moment,  he  considers  the 
former  Swedish  Finland,  which  his  troops 
have  not  been  able  to  subdue,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  several  actions,  as  a  province  con- 
quered by  his  arms,  and  that  he  incorporates 
it  for  ever  with  his  empire.  His  majesty 
expects  that  Providence  will  continue  to 
bless  his  arms  in  this  war  ,  and  assist  him  to 
remove  the  evil  from  the  frontier  of  his 
empire,  to  which  the  enemies  of  Russia  en- 
deavour to  expose  him. 


Portvgal. — Proclamation  by  General  Ju- 
no t.  Dated  April  5,  180S. 
The  general  in  chief  of  the  army  of  Por- 
tugal, understanding  that  many  soldiers  and 
inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal  have 
sufFered  themselves  to  be  deluded  by  false 
proclamations,  published  by  the  English,  to 
procure  soldiers,  of  which  the  British  squad- 
ron is  so  much  in  need,  and  wishing  to  pre- 
vent the  misery  of  those  who  may  hereafter 
become  the  victims  of  the  perfidious  insinua- 
tions of  the  commanders  of  that  squadron,  it 
it  decreed  :— 1.  That  all  communication  be- 
tween the  kingdom  of  Portugal  and  the  ves- 
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sels  belonging  to  the  English  squadron,  be 
expressly  prohibited:  and  that  should  any 
vessel  or  boat,  of  any  description,  approach 
the  coast  throughout  all  Portugal,  under  any 
pretext  whatever,  (even  with  a  flag  of  truce,) 
it  is  ordered,  that  all  officers  commanding 
batteries  or  forts,  do  fire  on  them  ;  any  offi- 
cer who  shall  suffer  a  vessel  or  boat  to  ap- 
proach the  shore,  shall  be  tried  by  a  court 
martial  and  broke — II.  Any  individual  de- 
tected in  endeavouring  to  get  on  board  an 
English  vessel  under  any  pretext  whatever, 
shall  be  brought  before  a  military  committee, 
and  condemned  to  six  months  imprisonment, 
or  to  death,  according  to  the  case. — III. 
Any  master  or  owner  of  a  boat,  or  other  in- 
dividual, who  shall  be  proved  to  have  facili- 
tated the  passage  of  any  person  to  the  Eng- 
lish squadron,  shall  be  brought  before  a  mili- 
tary committee,  and  tried  as  an  accomplice 
with  the  enemy,  and  as  an  instigator  and 
spy,  and  be  punished  with  death. —  [V.  Any 
individual,  convicted  of  exciting  the  soldiers 
of  the  French  and  Portuguese  army  to  de- 
sertion to  any  power  whatever,  will  be 
punished  by  death  as  a  crimp  traitor  • — V. 
Any  person  who  shall  give  information  of  a 
master  of  a  boat  having  conducted  any  one 
to  the  English  squadron,  or  any  person  using 
endeavours  to  get  there,  throucjh  the  inter- 
vention of  a  crimp  or  spy,  on  the  fact  being 
proved,  shall  receive  as  a  reward  the  boat  and 
one  hundred  cruzados  for  any  individual,  or 
two  hundred  for  a  crimp  or  spy. — VI.  All  the 
property  of  those  who  have  quitted  Portugal 
up  to  this  moment,  and  are  gone  off  to  the 
enemy's  squadron,  shall  be  sequestered,  if 
they  do  not  return  before  the  20th  instant. 
The  magistrates  in  each  department  will 
examine  the  respective  inhabitants,  and  take 
a  list  of  those  persons  who  h;ive  fled,  and 
transmit  the  same  to  theintendant  general  of 
the  police. — VII.  The  French  military  penal 
code  from  this  clay  will  be  put  in  execution 
against  the  Portuguese  army,  agreeable  to 
which  every  deserter  on  being  arrested  will 
be  punished  with  death. — VIII  The  secreta- 
ry of  state,  the  commanders  of  the  French, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese  armies,  all  magis- 
trates and  justices  of  every  description,  are 
charged  with  the  execution  of  this  decree, 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  to  make  the 
same  generally  known  ;  any  boats  found 
without  a  copy  of  this  edict,  shall  be  seized 
aud  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  captor.  (Sign- 
ed)— Junot, 

SwEDEtf.— The  King  of  Sweden's  Procla- 
mation on  the  Rupture  of  the  Intercourse 
with  Prusua.  Dated  Stockholm  Castle, 
Aprils,   1803. 
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We,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  King  of  Sweden,  or 
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the  Goths  and 
Vandals,  ice.  unto  all  our  true  and  loyal 
subjects,  greeting  : — We  herewith  gracious- 
ly make  known  to  you,  that  his  majesty, 
the  king  of  Prussia,  has  declared  to  us  that 
all  kind  of  intercourse  between  his  dominions 
and  Sweden  is  suspended,  and  that  in  con- 
sequence thereof  all  trade  and  navigation  to 
Swedish  ports  is  prohibited  under  severe  pe- 
nalties ;  and  that  further,  all  Prussian  har- 
bours are  shut  up  against  all  Swedish  ships. 
— Th is  proceeding  has  not  by  any  means 
been  occasioned  on  our  part ;  the  said  go- 
vernment, reduced  by  French  tyranny,  af- 
fords a  fresh  proof  of  the  oppression  to 
which  all  states  must  submit,  that  entertain 
any  connection  with  the  French  govern- 
ment. An  unfortunate  lassitude,  which 
prevented  Prussia  from  resisting  in  due  time, 
has  brought  her  to  the  distressed  situation  in 
which  she  is  now  placed — groaning  under 
the  domination  of  France,  which  still  occu- 
pies a  considerable  part  of  the  remains  of 
that  monarchy  with  a  numerous  army,  not* 
withstanding  the  conclusion  of  peace.  We 
commend  you  all  and  severally  to  the  mer- 
ciful protection  of  Almighty  God. — Gusta- 
vus Adolphus. 

Proclamation  of  General  Armfeldt  on  enter- 
ing Norway. 

Inhabitants  of  Norway, — The  Danish  go- 
vernment has  declared  war  against  Sweden 
without  any  cause  or  provocation  on  her 
part,  and  has  increased  the  calamities  which 
affected  the  North,  and  spontaneously  sub- 
mitted to  a  foreign  yoke.  The  Swedish 
troops  therefore  enter  your  country  according 
to  the  laws  of  war,  and  in  order  to  prevent 
hostilities  from  being  committed  on  their 
own  country.  But  the  laws  of  war  are  car- 
ried into  execution  only  by  soldiers.  The 
principal  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  coun- 
try, if  they  excite  no  disturbances,  shall 
enjoy  tranquillity  and  protection. — The  Swe- 
dish soldier,  celebrated  for  order  and  disci- 
pline, respects  the  personal  safety  and  pro- 
perty of  the  unarmed;  and,  should  Provi- 
dence ble*s  his  majesty's  arms,  the  army 
under  my  command,  so  far  from  proving 
hurtful  to  your  different  trades,  shall  open 
your  ports  to  commerce  and  importation, 
quicken  your  industry,  and  secure  in  the 
North  an  asylum  for  loyalty  and  honour. — 
Augustus  Maurice  Aumieldt. 


Dutch  Budget.  -  —A  Committee  of  the 
Council  of  State,  consisting  of  M.  AT. 
Fan  Let/den,  Van  Westhafendrecht 
Cuypus,  and  Heinlopen,  brought  en  the 
Qth  instant,  to  the  Legislative  Body,  the 
following  Message,  relating  to  the  Finan- 
ces, and  in  the  Sitting  of  yesterday  the 
Projet  of  a  Decree,  proposed  in  the  Mes- 
sage,   was   adopted. Dated,    Utrecht, 

March  30. 

The  King  to  the  Legislative  Body  ; 

"  Gentlemen; — We  have  charged  a  com- 
mittee of  our  council  of  state  to  present  to 
you  a  projet  of  a  law  relative  to  the  finances 

of  this  year. At  the  commencement  of 

your  present  session,  we  expressed  on  our 
part  a  strong  desire  to  adopt  a  definitive  and 
permanent  system  with  respect  to  the  finan- 
ces, but  since  the  28th  of  November,  affairs 
have  not  been  ameliorated,  and  we  have  been 
under  the  indispensible  necessity  of  proviso- 
rily  shutting  our  ports.  This  extreme  and 
painful  measure  ought  to  ensure  to  us  com- 
pensation, to  which  we  have  so  much  title, 
and  affords  an  irrefragable  proof  of  the  sin- 
cerity and  constancy  of  our  efforts  in  the 
common  cause.  Thus  we  must  postpone  all 
idea  of  a  definitive  and  permanent  system 
until  a  maritime  peace,  when  alone  it  will 
be  possible  to  reduce  our  expenditure  to  the 
amount  of  our  revenue.'  — It  then  goes  on  to 
state,  that  the  expenditure  for  1807  had  been 
78,000,000  florins,  and  the  revenues  only 
55,000,000,  leaving  a  deficit  of  23,000,000, 
exclusive  of  previous  arrears.  To  meet  these 
a  loan  of  40,000,000  had  been  negotiated, 
which  produced  3S,000,000;  the  15,000,000, 
after  providing  for  the  deficit,  was  applied  to 
the  payment  of  arrears.  The  estimate  of  ex- 
penditure for  1808  is  74,000,000,  whilst  the 
revenue  is  not  estimated  to  produce  more 
than  50,000,000.  — It  is  said  in  this  part  of 
the  Message,  "  We  cannot  dispense  with 
maintaining  in  a  good  state  the  squadrons  of 
the  Texel  and  the  Mouse.  We  announce 
with  pleasure  to  the  Legislative  Body,  that 
as  the  price  of  our  efforts  France  has  express- 
ly engaged  to  procure  the  restoration  of  our 
colonies,  and  particularly  those  of  Guiana." 
— To  meet  the  deficit  of  tke  present  year  a 
sort  of  forced  assessment  is  proposed,  which 
was  adopted  by  the  Legislative  Body,  by 
which  those  paying  it  are  to  become  credi- 
tors of  the  state  to  the  amount  required. 
This  is  resorted  to  instead  of  a  loan. 
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"  Undoubtedly,  no  report  could  spread  through  the   kingdom,  relative'  to  any  stoppage   in   the  Distillery, 

"  which  would  not  immediately  SINK  the  price  of  barley." Mr.  Arthur  Young's  Evidence  before  the 

Committee. 

"  The  price  of  barley  has  RISEN  in  consequence  of  the  sitting  of  the  Committee,  and   the  discussion  of  the 

"  intended   measure  for   stopping  the    distilleries." Mr.  Coke,  Mr.    Foster,    Mr.  Ponsonhy,    Sir 

"  H-ENRY  Mild.may,  &c.  &c.  Speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
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SUMMARY  OF  POLITICS. 

Corn  against  Sugar. — ; — This  ques- 
tion, after  having  gone  through  a  pretty  good 
discussion  out  or  doors,  has,  at  last,  come 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  upon  a  mo- 
tion of  Lord  Binning,  made  on  Thursday, 
the  10th  instant,  to  refer  the  report  of  the 
select  commitlee  to  a  committee  of  the  whole 

House. Upon  this    motion   the    House, 

after  a  long  debate,  divided;  for  it  122., 
against  it  108;  of  course,  there  was  a  majo- 
rity- of  14  for  going  into  the  Committee. 
This  subject,  owing  to  the  principles  that  it 
involves,  is  of  great  and  singular  public  im- 
portance ;  and,  owing  to  the  discussion  hav- 
ing been  conducted  free  from  considerations 
of  parti/,  that  discussion  is  worthy  of  the  at- 
tention of  the  public.  It  must  be  interest- 
ing, too,  to  hear  what  has  been  said  in  par- 
liament upon  a  matter  respecting  which  so 
much  has  been  said  elsewhere  ;  and  there- 
fore I  shall  here  insert  an  account  of  the  de- 
bate, as  I  find  it  given  in  the  newspapers  ; 
for,  though  the  report  of  the  speeches  will 
not  be  found  here  nearly  so  full  nor  so  cor- 
rect as  it  will  be  found  in  the  regular  Parlia- 
mentary Debates,  yet,  the  substance  of  the 
greater  pari;  of  what  was  said  may  be  col- 
lected, and  it  is  necessary  that  whatever  ob- 
servations present  themselves  to  me  should, 
to  answer  any  useful  purpose,  be  made  with- 
out delay.  •"  Lord  Binning  rose  pur- 
"  suant  to  the  notice  he  had  given  some  time 
"  ago,  to  make  a  motion  on  the  subject  of 
"  the  Distilleries.  Previous  to  moving  that 
"  the  house  should  go  into  a  committee,  he 
"  would  explain  the  nature  of  theResolu-' 
"  tions  he  meant  to  offer  in  that  commit- 
"  tee,  and  the  nature  and  causes  of  the 
"  changes  made  in  those  Resolutions  since 
"  he  had  first  announced  them.  The  topics 
*'  involved  in  the  Report  were  important 
"  and  momentous,  and  the  highest  authori- 
"  ties  differed  among  themselves  upon  the 
"  principal  points.  The  committee  was  ap- 
"  pointed  in  the  first  instance  to  consider 
"  of  the  means  of  affording  relief  to  the 


West  India  proprietors  and  merchants, 
and  the  order,  under  which  the  committee 
assembled,  directed  the  committee  to  in- 
quire, whether  the  most  immediate  and 
effectual  means  of  relief  would  nor.  be  to 
confine  the  Distilleries  to  the  use  of  Suo-ar 
and  Molasses  alone.     In  the  course  of  thin 

:  inquiry,  it  became  necessary  to  ascertain 
how  far  the  agriculture  of  the  country 
would   be   affected  by  such  a  restriction, 

'  and  this  investigation  led  to  the  knowledge, 
of  facts,  which  established  the  wisdom 
and  necessity  of  the  restriction,  exclusive  of 
all  consideration  whatsoever  of  the  interests 
of  theWestIndiaIslands.lt  was  impossible 
to  separate  the  two  questions ;  but  this  he 
would  say,   that  neither  he  nor  the  corn- 

:  mittee  could  have  recommended  the  Re- 
solutions they  had  done,  if  the  interest  of 
the  country,  distinct  from  those  of  the 
West  India  proprietors,  had  not,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  committee,  rendered  such 
measures  necessary.  The  committee  find- 
ing that  this  country  was  generally  depen- 
dent for  a  sufficient  supply  of  corn  and 
flour  upon  foreign  countries,  and  that  this 
supply  was  cut  off  in  the  present  state  of 
Europe,  without  any  prospect  of  a  suffi- 
cient resource  in  the  last  year's  crop  of 
this  country,  thought  it  right  as  a  precau- 
tion against  famine  to  stop  the  distillation 
from  corn,  with  a  view  to  a  more  ample 
and  satisfactory  supply  of  sustenance  for 
the  people.  Here  the  noble  lord  went  in- 
to a  statement  of  the  quantity  of  corn  im- 
ported into  G.  Britain  annually,  and  con- 
tended, that  the  saving,  by  the  prohibition 
of  the  Distilleries,  would  be  470,000  qrs, 
which  would  cover  more  than  half  the  de- 
ficiency created  by  the  stoppage  of  impor- 
tation, and  more  than  the  whole  importa- 
tion of  oats.  Under  these  circumstance 
it  seemed  right  to  suspend  the  distii1a''.1ou 
from  corn,  with  a  discretionary  power  to 
the  privy  council,  to  extend  or  Caput  an  - 
end  to  the  restriction  as  circumstances 
may  require.  This  was  the  substance  of 
2  D 
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"   the  Resolutions  of  the  committee,  resolu-  j 
'•'  tions  which  they  never  would   have  come 
"   to   on   account   of  the   West  India  raer-  j 
"  chants,  if  tbe circumstances  of  the  times 
"  had  not   rendered  them  necessary  with  a 
"  view  to  the  general  interests  of  the  coun- 
"  try.     He  argued  on  the  principle,  that  the 
'•'  distress  of  one   class    of  the  community 
'•'•ought  not  to  be  remedied  by  barthening 
"  another  class.     But  he  denied  the  applka 
"   tion   of  the   principle  in    the   present  in- 
"  stance.     The  sufferings  of  the  West  India 
"  merchants  were  great ;   but  the  relief  here 
"  proposed  went  directly  to  remedy  thedis- 
"  tress  present  or  eventual  of  the  country, 
'f  and  relieved  the  distress  of  the  West  India 
"  proprietors  only  collaterally.     G.  Britain 
"  imported  annually  on  an  average  770,000 
"  qrs.  of  grain  from  foreign  countries.  From 
"  some  of  these  countries  importation  was 
"  now  impossible.     From  America,  in  con- 
"  sequence  of  the  embargo,  corn  couid  not 
"  now  be  received,  and  there  was  no  pros- 
-"   pectof  the  impediment  being  speedily  re- 
"  moved.     The  supply  of  last  harvest  was 
"  not  sufficiently  abundant  to  have  a  surplus 
"  fund  that  might  be  relied  on.     The  stock 
"  on  hand  was  far  short  of  the  probable  de- 
"   mand.      In  the  south  of  England  the  crop 
"  was  abundant,    in  other  parts  it  was  not. 
4f  The  crop  of  wheat  was  in  general  good, 
!i   the  crop  of  barley  was  short,  and  that  of 
"'  pulse  good  for  nothing.      [Here  the  noble 
"  lord  cited    the  evidence  of  the  witnesses 
•''  before   the    committee,    beginning    with 
"  Mr.  A.  Young,   in  order  to  establish  that 
"  the  general  crop  of  last  year  was  short,  and 
"  the  supply  in   the    country   insufficient.] 
"  The   stoppage  of  distillation   from  grain 
"  would  be  adequate  to  the  importation  of 
<l  470,000  qrs.     In  the  present  clrcumstan- 
"  ces  it  seemed  essential  to  divert  so  large  a 
"   supply  from   luxury  to  necessity.     It  was 
*'  objected  to  the  measure,  that  it  laid  down 
"  a  bad  precedent,  tending  to  encourage  the 
"  perpetual  interference  of    parliament  in 
"  such  cases.     But  the  circumstances  of  the 
"  present  case  were  peculiar,  and  unless  the 
"  same  identical  circumstances  existed,  the 
"■  precedent  could  not   apply.     It  was  said 
"  the  quantity  of  grain  to  be  sown  next  year 
"  would  be   diminished    by   the    stoppage. 
"  But  the  quantity  to  be  sown  depended  on 
"  the  prices,  and  the  present  prices  were  far 
"   from  being  low.     Instead  of  falling,  they 
"  had  risen   since  the  present  measure  had 
"  been  announced*    Here   the   noble  lord 
"  cited^^icrJfc^Sf  ^rjegs  sent  to  him,  which 
"   shewed  "a   f.FAtfycjfc^c    in  th.e  price  of 
j-^^ks.     In  Scotland 
rejr&s  stated  that  the 
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"  distillers  had  determined  to  stop  whether 
"  there- was  a  provision  to  that  effect  or  not. 
"   It    the    business  could  have  been  conve- 
"  niently  gone  into  last  night,  he  was  pre- 
"  pared  to  offer  a   resolution  for  restricting 
''  distillation  from  corn  for  12  months  from 
"  July    J,    1808;    with    permission  to  the 
"  king  and  council  to  do  away  that  restric- 
"   tion   whenever  an   abundant  crop  should 
"  render  it  adviseable  or  safe  so  to  do.  Un- 
"  derstanding,    however,   that  a  number  of 
"  the   most  formidable   opponents  of    the 
"  measure   might    be    conciliated  by  delay 
"  and    representation,   and    that  substantial 
"  good  might  be  done  with  less  difficulty  by 
"  affording   the  means  of  private  arrange- 
"  client,   he  had  put    off  his  motion  till  this 
"  day.     This  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  delay, 
"  which  was  entirely  distinct  from  ministe- 
"  rial  motives.     The  object  of  attaining  the 
"  same  good  with  unanimity,  was  with  him 
"   most  important.     He  had  therefore  made 
"   the  adjournment  from  yesterday,  and  he 
"  had  also  made  some  changes  in  the  Reso- 
"  lotions  he  intended  to   propose,  which  he 
"  had  reason  to  think   would   render  them 
<(  more  generally  acceptable.     It  had  been 
"  objected  by  the  Irish  gentlemen,  that  the 
"  Report    of  the  Committee,    by  proposing 
"  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  Irish  spirits 
"  into  England,  went  to  a  violation  of  the 
"  articles   of  union.     As  nothing  could  be 
'•'  further   from  his  wish,    than  to  interfere 
"  with  this  compact  in  the  slightest  degree, 
"  this    prohibition  was  to  be  now  omitted. 
"  The  first  Resolution    he  meant    now  to 
"  propose,  was,  that  after  the  1st  of  July,  and 
j   "  thence  to  the  1st  of  Oct.  next,  all  distilla- 
j   "   lion  from  corn,  grain,  flour,  meal,  pota- 
i   "  toes,   and  bian,  should   cease  throughout 
\  "  the  United  Kingdom ;  and   2dly,   that  i} 
j   "  should  be  lawful  for  his  majesty  in  coun- 
!   "  cil,  after  the  1st  Sept..   to  continue  the  re- 
|   "  striction  till  40  days  after  the  commence- 
,   "   ment  of  the  next  session   of  parliament. 
I  "  Thus,  if  the  ensuing  harvest  should  be  a 
'   "  good  one,  the  restriction  might  expire  at 
j   "  once  ;   if  it  should  not,  his  majesty  might 
"  continue    the    restraint     till     parliament 
"  should  provide  such  remedy  as  its  wisdom 
"  may  think  fit.     It  was  intended  also  to  re- 
"  duce  the  duty  on  wash  made  from  sugar. 
"  These  provisions,  it  was  proposed,  should 
<r  be  extended  to  Ireland.     But  as  his  in- 
"  formation  on  the  stjjte  of  that  part  of  the 
"  United  Kingdom  was  not  so  complete,  he 
"  would  leave    the  details  of  the  arrange- 
j  <<r  ments,  so  far  as  Ireland  was  concerned,  to 
f'  be  afterwards  settled  and   explained.     He. 
"  understood,    however,    that    government, 
"  had   received   information  from   Ireland, 
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"  stating  it  to  be  adviseable  to  stop  the  dis- 
<f  tilleries  at  present.     If  after    the  ensuing 
"  harvest  Ireland  had  a  superabundance,  this 
*'  country  or  Scotland  could  not  fail  to  afford 
"  a  vent  for  that  surplus.     Wilh  respect  to 
"  the  West  India  part   of  the  measure,   he 
{e  did  not  think  it  right  now   to  enter  into 
"  details.      '1  he    committee    continued    to 
"  employ  itself  sedulously  on  devising  the 
"  means   of  remedying  the  distresses  under 
"  which  the  West  India   interest   unhappily 
"  laboured.    The  distress  of  the  West  India 
"   interest  was    urgent,  undeniable,  and  sc- 
"  vere.      Many   who   had   been    till    lately 
"  opulent,  were  now  in  a   state  of  distress, 
"  and  the  most  wealthy  were    in  curtailed 
"  circumstances.     The  supplies  sent  out  to 
"  work  the  estates  were  still  as  expensive  as 
*'  ever.     The  present  distress  of  the  West 
''  India  interest  arose,  not  from  wild  speeu- 
"  lation,    but  from  the  shutting  of  the  con- 
"  tinental  market,    a   mischief    which  Eng- 
"  land  had  brought  on  the  colonies,  and  was 
"  therefore  in    a   particular    degree    called 
<l  upon  to  relieve   and  remedy.     The  ques- 
''  tion  now  before  the  house  was,   however, 
Cf  purely  a  British  question.     The  relief  to 
'*  the  West  India  interest  was  merely  inci- 
c'  dental   to  the  primary  object  of  providing  | 
' f  a   security   against    the    apprehension  of  j 
<e  scarcity  in  G.  Britain.     That  this  relief  to 
"  the  West  India  interest  could  be  incideri- 
"  tally  introduced,    was  a   great  additional  ! 
*'  recommendation  of  the    measure   he  in-  | 
"'  tended  to  propose.     If  therestriction  was  j 
f'  necessary  as  a  measure  of  precaution,   it  j 
<e  could  not  too  soon    be  carried  into  effect,  j 
e'  If  it   was    not,    the  dispute  could  not  be  ! 
e'  too  soon  put  to  rest.     He  moved  that  the  ' 
*'  report  be   referred  to  a  committee  of  the  \ 
(i  whole  house,  and  he  anticipated  from  the  \ 
"  moderation   and  the  good   sense  of    the  j 
<c  gentlemen  present,  that  the  wishes  of  the  i 
e<  committee  would  be  carried  into  effect." — ■  J 
''  Mr.  Coke   (of  Norfolk)  agreed  that  this    j 
''  question  ought  to  be  set  at  rest.     He  was  I 
''  sorry  to  observe  a  practice  of  suspending  | 
'*  the  statute  of  Wm.  and  Mary,  which  was 
*'  the  best  security  of  the  agriculture  of  this 
"  country,  by  affording  the  means  ofdispo- 
**  sing  of  the  surplus  produce.     The  brewe- 
"  ries  and   distilleries  took  off  this  surplus. 
'•'  If  their  use  of  corn  was  stopped,  the  de- 
'•'  mand  must  be  lessened,    the  price  must 
"  fall,  and  the  growth  and  supply  must  of 
"  course   be  diminished.     The  landed  gen- 
"  tlemen  did  not  seek  fo  maintain   corn  at 
(i  the  highest  possible  price.  All  they  sought 
"  was  a  sure  sale  and  a  saving  price,  without 
"  which    the   land  would  not  be   cultivated. 
**  The  price  this  year  was  low  till  this  corn- 
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"  mittee  had   commenced  its  inquiries,     it 
"  had  recently  risen    in  consequence  of  the 
"  agitation  produced  by  the  investigation  of 
"  the  committee.     The  report  itself  allow- 
"  ed,    that    every   permanent    interference 
"  with    the    present  established    system  of 
"  agriculture  was  injurious;  and  it  express- 
"  ed  great   reluctance   at  adopting   even  a 
"  temporary  restraint.   [Here  the  hon.  gent. 
"  entered  into   a  detail   of  the  management 
r<  of  barley  farms.]     In  this  species  of  cul- 
"  ture,  and   that  of  wheat,   an    increase  of 
"  one-fourth    had   taken    place  within     15 
"  years.     The  importation    had  proportion - 
"  ably  diminished,   and    the  fluctuation  of 
!C  the  price  of  corn  had  materially  lessened. 
"  The  measure  went  to  check  the  establish- 
"  ed  system  and   do   away  the  progressive 
'  improvement.     With  respect  to  the  West 
:f  India  planters,  he  doubted  whether  they 
'  stood  in  need  of  relitf.     The  demand  for 
'  sugars  had  lately  increased  so  much  as  to 
'  create  an  advance  ol  Gs.percwt.  ononear- 
'  tide.  This  demand  had  arisen  from  expor- 
I    "  tation.ThedistressoftheWestlndiaplanters 
j   "  hadno claim uponpariiament any morethan 
I   "  that  of  any  other  class  of  men, — the  Staf- 
e<  fordshire  potters  for  instance.     A  propo- 
|    "  sition  of  the  same  nature    as  the  present 
|   <s  had  been    brought  forward  in   Mr.  Pitt's 
j    "  time.     But   it    was    found    the    revenue 
"  would  suffer  materially  from   it,    and  it 
!   "  was  given  up.     Was  the  chancellor  of  the 
j   "  exchequer   prepared   to  say  this  measure 
i   "  would  not  hurt   the  revenue,  or  was  he 
|   "  prepared  with  a   remedy  for  the  defa'ca- 
i   "  tion  ?  The   land  was    already  sufficiently 
"  burthened   with    land-lax,    property-tax, 
"■  and  tythes,  and  it  might  be  expected  that 
"  gentlemen  would  not  go  out  or  their  way 
"  to  burthen  it,  for  the  West  India  planters! 
"  He  was  sure  the  West  India  interest  was 
"  at  the   bottom  of  this   measure  ;  for  till 
"  their  distress  was  represented  as  so  severe, 
"  this  measure  was  never   thought  of      He 
"  had  no  objection   to  the  stoppage  of  the 
"  use  of  grain  in  the  distilleries,  if"  it  should 
"  be  necessary.     The  government  ought  to 
"  have  the  discretion    to  impose    or  to  re- 
"  move    this  restriction  when    corn   should 
"  come  to  a  certain  price  indicative  <:'~  scar- 

"  city   or    of   abundance." "  Sir    W. 

"  Curtis  avowed  himself  a  friend  to  the 
"  agricultural  interests  of  the  country,  and 
"  denied  that  they  were  at  ail  injured  by 
"  the  present  measure,  the  policy  of  which. 
"  was    more    than    adequate    to    counteract 

."  every  other   objection." ■"  Sir  John 

"  Sinclair  said  that  he  might  have  less  ob- 
rt  jecticn  than  he  had  to  tiie  present,  rnjea- 
"  sure,  .if  he  could  be  assured  that  it  was 
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"  founded  upon  n  system  of  general  policy, 
"  and  not  local  interest ;  for  lie  was  there 
"  not  as  a  man  locally  interested  by  the 
"  views  of  any  particular  place,  or  any  one 
*'  set  of  men,  but  as  one  of  the  members  of 
'f  parliament  for  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
"  as  such  he  could  not  see  any  advantage  to 
"  be  derived  from  the  substitution  proposed, 
*'  but  did  apprehend  a  great  deal  of  mischief. 
t(  The  hon.  baronet  then  adverted  to  the 
"  great  advantage  that  resulted  to  the  reve- 
*'  nue  from  the  grain  distillery,  and  asked, 
*;  whether  with  all  this  profit  from  the  land- 
"  holders,  besides  the  property  tax  and 
"  others,  it  was  a  wise  or  a  just  measure  to 
"  throw  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  cul- 
"  tivation  of  land,  and  to  diminish  its  pro- 
"  duce  ?  With  respect  to  the  sugar  distil- 
"  lery,  great  as  the  injury  would  be  to  the 
"  landed  interest,  this  boon  would  be  pro- 
"  dnctive  of  very  little  advantage  to  the 
':  growers  cf  sugar,  The  high  price  ofbar- 
"  ley  and  other  grain  in  Scotland  was  pnrt- 
"  ly  owing  to  the  great  quantities  that  had 
"  been  bought  and  distilled  there,  from  an 
"  apprehension  of  this  prohibition  of  distil- 
"  lat i on  froni  grain.  As  to  what  had  been 
r  said  about  the  advantage  which  this  prohi- 
"  bition  would  prove  to  the  people,  he  ob- 
"  served,  that  he  was  of  a  totally  different 
"  opinion,  and  in  this  he  was  supported  by 

*  very  high  authority  on  the  subject.  As  to 
"  the  stoppage  of  foreign  importation,  he 
"  hoped  that  we  might  soon  have  an  oppor- 
'-'  tunity  of  importing  from  America,  as  we 
"  already  might  from  our  own  colonies  in 
"  the  north  of  that  continent.  But  besides 
*■'  tliiSj  the  measure  might  be  made  use  of 
"  as  a  precedent  for  interference  with  the 
"  production  of  corn,  a  thing  which  it  was 

*  most  important  to  guard  against.  If  any 
"  rational  plan  of  relief  could  be  proposed 
"  for  the  West  India  interests,  he  would 
"  gladly  concur  in  it.  But  he  could  not 
"  consent  that  they  should  thus  be  relieved 
"  at  the  expense  of  a  particular  class  of  the 
"  community.  The  apprehension  of  such  a 
"  measure  as  this  had  excited  the  greatest 
"  alarm  throughout  the  country;  and  it  was 
"  important  in  every  point  of  view  that  it 
"  should  not  receive  the  sanction  of  the  le- 
•'  gislatore." — "  Mh.  Cwhwen  gave  credit 
'•  to  the  noble  lord,  for  the  manner  in  which 
"  he  had  brought  it  forward;  but  asked 
''  how  "he  had  come  to  change  his  opinion, 
"'■   and  swerve  from  the  Report  in  one  day  ? 

However,  he  would  net  argue  from  the 
"  Report,  but  take  the  preposition  a*  it  now 
';  stood.  With  respect  to  the  lodging  these 
"  discretionary  powers  in  the  crown,  he 
"  thought  that  this    system  was    attended 
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with  very  bad  effects,  and  he  was  by  no 
means  fond  of  the  idea  of  encouraging 
the  practice.  In  order  to  shew  that  the 
country  might  be  sufficiently  supplied 
with  grain,  he  adverted  to  the  excellent 
effects  that  had  resulted  from  Mr.  Wes- 
tern's act  by  the  increase  of  agriculture. 
He  was  a  wise  minister  that  assented  to 
that  act,  and  resisted  the  clamour  raised 
against  it  at  the  time.  Though  the  im- 
mediate effect  of  that  might  have  been  to 
raise  the  price  of  corn,  yet  the  ultimate 
effect  was  to  render  it  cheaper,  as  it  ena- 
bled the  landholder  to  raise  corn  upon 
those  acres  upon  which  none  could  other- 
wise have  been  produced.  He  mention- 
ed, as  another  reason,  the  improvement 
in  the  breed  of  cattle,  by  which  in  Scot- 
land, and  other  places,  double  the  quanti- 
ty of  meat  was  produced,  with  the  same 
quantity  of  animal  provisions,  so  that  much 
less  land  was  necessary  for  pasture,  and 
more  was  left  for  the  production  of  grain, 
of  which  the  prices  had  never  before  been 
so  regular.  In  Devizes,  and  other  places  in 
the  neighbourhood,  more  grain  had  been 
stored  up  than  ever  had  been  known  at 
any  former  period  ;  and  the  present  rise 
in  the  price  of  grain  was  owing  to  the 
alarm  of  the  distillers,  who  had  been  buy- 
ing up,  and  distilling  as  much  of  it  as  pos- 
sible, from  an  apprehension  of  this  mea- 
sure. Still,  however,  if  the  proposition 
had  come  from  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, or  any  responsible  minister  of 
the  crown,  he  would  not  have  been  so 
much  inclined  to  persist  in  objecting  t© 
a  discretionary  power  of  stopping  the  dis- 
tillation from  grain,  if  the  circumstances 
of  the  country  should  require  it,  without 
reference  to  the  case  of  the  West  India 
planters.  But  as  the  proposition  came 
from  the  noble  lord  it  must  be  considered 
as  founded  on  the  Report  of  the  commit- 
tee, which  had  been  appointed  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  examining  what  me- 
thod of  relief  could  be  adopted  for  the 
planters.  If  this  discretionary  power  was 
required  with  the  view  of  affording  such 
relief,  and  not  solely  to  be  directed  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  country,  abstracted 
from  this  consideration,  the  interests  of 
agriculture  must  be  shaken  to  the  centre, 
without  much  benefit  to  the  colonies.  If, 
by  the  contest  in  which  we  were  engaged, 
many  should  be  turned  from  commercial 
to  agricultural  pursuits,  it  would  be  such  a 
source  of  strength  to  the  country,  that  so 
far  from  its  proving  fatal  to  us,  we  might 
come  out  of  it  in  a  better  condition  than 
before,     He  mentioned  as  a  proof  of  this. 
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"  the  great  improvement   that  had   taken 

"  place  in   the  agricultural  system  of  Nor- 

le  folk,  by  which  every  7th  acre  was  employ- 

"  ed   in    raising  winter   food   for    cattle — 

et  in   other  places  not  more   than  the  one- 

r'  hundredth.     If  the  same  plan   should  be 

"  adopted  in  other  places,  a  sufficient  quan- 

"  tity  of  meat  would  be  produced  to  afford 

"  half  a  pound  of  meat  a  day  to   10  millions 

"  of  people." "  Mr.  Marryatt  could 

"  not  agree   with   those  who    thought   that 

"  the  interests   of  the  West  India  planters 

f  were  to  be  thrown  entirely  out  of  consi- 

ie  deration,    and    maintained   that  a  case  of 

*'  the  utmost  distress  had  been  made  out  by 

"  them.     When  the  account  of  the  Ameri- 

"  can   embargo    arrived,     he,    along    with 

'*  others,  as  a  deputation  from  the  West  In- 

"  dia  committee,    waited  on  the  chancellor 

"  of  the  exchequer  to  ask,  whether  govern - 

'*  ment  would  consent   that  the  restrictions 

"  on  the  exportation  of  corn  to  the  colonies 

"  would  be  taken  off?  And  upon  this  being 
ct  refused,  it  was  suggested  that  sugar  might 
fr  be  substituted  for  grain  in  the  distilleries, 
"  as  this  would  be  only  relieving  them  with 
"  the  money  that  was  sent  to  be  paid  to  to- 
"  reigners  for  corn.     It  ought  to  be  remem  • 
"  bered  that  in  former  committees   on  this 
"  subject,  the  plan  went  to  the   breweries 
l<  and  to  the   distillation    of    molasses ;  at 
"  present   it  went  no  farther  than  the  distil- 
"  leries  and  distillation  from  sugar  ;   so  that 
"  the   measure  was   much   simplified,  and 
tc  the  financial  difficulties  in  a  great  measure 
*"*  got  rid  of.     It  ought   also  to  be  kept  in 
"  view,   that  the  committee  still  continued 
"  its  labours,    and  had  a  report  in  forward - 
"  ness  pointing  out  a  permanent  plan  of  re- 
"  lief,  by  which  any  recourse  to  this   mta- 
"  sure  in  future  would  be  rendered  unneces- 
**  sary.     He  denied  that  the  system  of  agri- 
"  culture  would   be  deranged,  for  the  crop 
"  of  this  year  was  in  the  ground,  and  before 
"  the  next  year's  crop  could  come  in,  the 
"  measure   would  have   answered   its  pur- 
"  pose,  and  of  course  cease.     He  also  de- 
"  nied  that  the  general  interests  of  the  coun- 
"  try   would    be    at   all    injured,    since  the 
"  quantity  of  corn  thrown  into  the  market 
"  would    be    so  much    less  than  what  had 
"  been  commonly  imported.     The  hon.ba- 
"  ronet  opposite  had  not  sufficiently  distin- 
"  guished  between  the  effects  of  a  tempora- 
"  vy  and  a  permanent  measure.     He  allow- 
'f  ed  that  if  the  plan  was  to  be  permanent, 
"  it  would  be  injurious,  but  no  such  thing 
"  was  in  contemplation.     If  agriculture  had 
"  increased,   the  population  must  have  kept 
'•'  pace  with  it,  for  the  importations  had  not 
"  been  at  all  diminished  ;  and  in   the  pi  e- 
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"  sent  circumstances  of  the  country  we 
"  ought  not  to  trust  entirely  to  a  future  har- 
"  vest  for  making  up  the  supply  before  de- 
"■  rived  from  foreign  countries.  While  the 
"  colonies  take  goods  from  the  mother 
"  country  to  the  value  of  0  millions,  while 
"  they  paid  Q  millions  to  the  revenue,  and 
"  while  the  trade  employed  20,000  seamen, 
"  sugar  had  for  the  last  3  years  been  selling 
"  at  a  price  insufficient  to  support  the  ex- 
"  pense  of  cultivation.  He  referred  to  the 
"  official  papers  in  the  Report,  in  order  to 
"  shew  the  mistake  of  those  who  imagined 
"  that  too  much  sugar  was  raised.  The  glut 
"  had  been  occasioned  by  the  stoppage  of  the 
"  foreign  market,  and  the  admission  of  the 
"  sugar  of  the  captured  colonies  into  the 
"  home  market,  contrary  to  the  good  faith 
"  on  which  our  own  colonists  had  rVsted.  He 
"  further  contended,  that  there  was  no  is. 
:i  tention  here  to  relieve  one  class  at  the 
"  expense  of  another.  The  landholders 
'•'  were  in  possession  of  an  advantage  which 
"  the  fortune  of  war  had  given  them,  and 
"  they  ought,  out  of  that  advantage,  to  allow 
u  something  to  other  subjects  of  the  empire, 
"  on  whose  interests  the  war  had  produced 

"  an   effect   so  injurious." "  General 

"  Gascoyne  had  understood  that  the  ques- 
"  tion  had  been  postponed  yesterday,  with  a 
''  view  to  some  compromise,    but  what,  that 
'■'  was  he  was  yet  to  learn,   for   he  saw  from 
"  the    agricultural   gentlemen    nothing  but 
"  the    most    pointed    opposition.     But  he 
"  should  like  to  know  by  whom  that  com.- 
"  promise  was  made,  or  who  authorised  it  ? 
"  The  committee  was   no   party  to  such  a 
:c  compromise,   and   the  hon.  member  for 
"  Norfolk  had  shewn  no  inclination  to  come 
"  into   the    noble  lord's   proposition.     But 
"  after  all  the  delusion,  and  all  the  clamour 
"  that   had   been    excited  on   this   subject, 
"  it   appeared,    after    all,    from    what  the 
"  noble  lord    said,    that    the   question    was 
"  to  be  discussed   without  reference  to  the 
"  relief  of  the  sugar  planters !   What  had 
"  the  committee  been   appointed  for  but   to 
"  consider  of  a  mode  of  affording  them  re- 
"  lief?     And   was  he  now  to  abstain  from 
"  stating  their  distresses  ?     The    advocates 
'■'  of  the  high  price  of  provisions  refused  any 
''  relief  to  the  planters  till  a   scarcity  should 
'  take  place,  when   they  would   humanely 
'  permit  them  to  share  the  profits  they  derived 
'  from  the  distress  of  the  country'.     It' the 
'  planters  were    to  be  relieved  only    by   the 
'  calamity  of  the  country,  he  wished   they 
'  might  be  long  wilhont  relief.     It  had  been 
'  said   that   the  colonies    were  well    repre- 
'  sented  in  parliament.    How  did  that  "ap- 
'  pear  ?     There  never  was  any  objection  to 
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*'  profit  by  the  high  duties  imposed  on  their 
7  produce.  They  were  valuable  as  a  sub- 
*.'  ject  of  taxation;  but  when  they  became  a 
"  subject  of  legislation,  then  they  were  de- 
*f  graded  as  well  as  injured,  as  in  the  in- 
"  stance  of  the  bill  that  passed  two  years  ago. 
"  After  stating  the  impossibility  that  the  co- 
"  lonies  could  keep  up  the  competition  in 
"  the  foreign  market  with  the  Americans, 
"  who  supplied  the  enemy  with  the  sugar 
'.'  of  their  own  colonies,  the  hon.  gen.  ad- 
"  verted  to  the  opinion  of  the  representative 
"  of  the  county  of  Norfolk,  that  the  sitting 
"  of  the  committee  had  raised  the  price 
"  of  grain.  He  affirmed,  on  the  contrary, 
'.'  tiiat  had  it  not  been  for  the  sitting  of  the 
"  committee,  the  price  would  have  been  dou- 
"  ble  (a  loud  laugh) — he  meant  of  course, 
"  that  the  rise  would  have  been  double.  Ths 
"  distress  of  the  colonies  wasnotonlysevere, 
<•'  but  urgent,  and  the  admission  of  grain  in- 
''  to  the  distilleries  was  the  only  mode  of  ear-  I 
*/.  ly  relief,  and  if  this  was  denied  at  the 
' '  end  of  the  session,  all  the  previous  proceed- 
"  ings  could  only  be  considered  as  a  tub 
*'  thrown     out     to    amuse    the     planters." 

,e  - Mr.  Chute    did   not  intend,  when 

"  he   came   into   the    house,     to   have  said 
"  any  thing,  but    had  resolved  to  leave  the 
*'  discussion  to  those  who  could  do  the  sub- 
"  ject   so   much     more    justice.       But     he 
"  could   not   avoid  taking  notice  of  the  as 
"  persions  which  had  been  ca-t  on  the  coun- 
'•'  try  gentlemen  by  the    general   under   the 
ft  gallery — a  tiling  the  less  to  be  surprised  at 
'.'  as  coming  from  an  avowed  advocate  of  the 
'"slave  trade.     The  opposition  to  this   mea- 
"  sure,  he    observed,   was    founded  on    the 
"  clearest  and  most  solid  principles,  and  he 
*•'  most  conscientiously  joined  in  it.     Trade 
"  might  suffer  for  a  time,  without  any  great 
'■"  loss  to  the   community,  or  affecting  in  a 
"■  material  degree  the  general  interests.     But 
'•'  it   was  far    otherwise    with    agriculture  : 
"   when  that  was    injured  the  whole  country 
"  must  be  injured  with  it.     Nothing,  there- 
"    fore,  ought    to  come    into     competition 
"  with    this   great     national    object.      This 
"  measure,  if  passed,    would   derange   the 
"  agricultural  system,  and  change  the  whole 
"  method   of  cropping.      The  agricultural 
rf  .interests  ought    not    surely  to    pay  for  the 
"  speculations  of  the  colonists.       On  these 
"  grounds   he   would   oppose   the  measure. 
"  With  respect  to  the  imputations  of  the  ge- 
"  neral  under  the   gallery,  he  would   leave 
"  it  to  others  to  give  him  a  detailed  answer." 
— ''  Mr.  James  Fitzgerald  would  consi- 
"  der  (he  case  on  the    evidence  in    the    Re- 
"  port,  where  it   war,    recommended  not  to 
"  extend  the    measure  to  Ireland — and    yet 


'  the  noble  lord,  by  his  Resolutions,  propo- 
'  sed  to  apply  it  to  the  whole  of  the  United 
'  Kingdom.     Many,    he    said,    were   not 
'  aware   to    what    extent    the    Resolutions 
'  would  go.     It  was  to  one  paragraph  in  the 
'  Report  that  he  wished    particularly  to  call 
'  the  attention  of  the  house.     He  then  read 
'   the  paragraph  that  stated   the  reasons  for 
'  not  applying  the  measure  to  Ireland  ;  and 
f  observed,  that  in  this  the  committee  were 
'  unanimous,  and  yet   the  noble   lord  came 
forward  and  proposed,  that   the  measure 
'  should  extend  to  Ireland,  without    raen- 
:<  tioning   any  ground  for    this   alteration, 
''  Though   gentlemen   had  been  almost  put 
''  to  the  torture  in  order  to  extract  evidence 
"  from  them  that  the   measure  might  be  ap- 
"  plied  to  Ireland,  yet  the  result  was  against 
"  it.  He  would  oppose  the  Speaker's  leaving 
"  the  chair." — "  The  Chancellor  of  the 
"  ExciiEauER    observed,     that    gentlemen 
"  had  alluded  to  a    compromise.     He    was 
"  not  aware  of  anv   such  compromise,  nor 
"  had   his   noblfc  friend,  as  far  as  he  under- 
"  stood  him,  affirmed  that  any  had   taken 
"   place.     If  there   had   been   any    compro- 
"   mise,  and  any  discredit  attached  to  it,  the 
"'   hon.  general  had  certainly  shewn  that   he 
"  was  no  pari/  to  it,  and  that  none  of  the 
"  dicredit  vvould  rest  with  him.     He  under- 
"  stood   his   noble  friend  to   have  said,   that 
"   he    had    postponed   his  resolutions  on  the 
"  former  Jay,  from  an    idea,  arising  irom 
"  the  nature   of  the  objections,  that  a  trial 
"  ought  to  be  made  whether  the  propositions 
"   might   not    be   so    framed  as  to  conciliate 
"  gentlemen  on  both  sides.     But  he  certain- 
"  ly  had  no  recollection  that  his  noble  friend 
"  pretended  that  he  could    compromise   the 
"  matter,  or  had  he  any  authority  to  do  so. 
"  The  hon    general  had  charged  his  noble 
"  friend  with  having  left  the  distress  of  the 
"  sugar  planters  out  of  the  question,  though 
"  the  committee  had  been  expressly  appoint. 
'?  ed  to  devise   apian  for  their  relief.     He 
"  did  not  think  that  his  noble  friend  had  de- 
V   parted  from  the  character  or  spirit  of  the 
"  Report^  fi.r  the  measure  was  there  recom- 
"   mended  only  with  a  view  to  the  diminish- 
"  ed    supply    of  corn,  and  a  power  was  ac- 
"  cordiugly  recommended  to  be   vested   in 
"  the   crown,   to  stop  the  suspension  when 
"  the  continuance  of  it  should  be  inconve- 
"  nient  or  injurious  to  the  agricultural  inte- 
'•'  rests,  and  not  desirable  with  a  view  to  pre- 
"  vent   a   scarcity    of    food.     If   his   noble 
"  friend  then  felt  that  a    notion  prevailed, 
"  that    the   design    was   to  remunerate  the 
"   sugar  planters,  and  to  sacrifice  the  landed 
"  to  the  West-India  interest,  was  it  not  ex- 
"  pedient.that  the  thing  should  be  placed  oh 
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"  its  true  ground,  and    that   it   should   be 
*i   stated,    that,  independent   of  the   West- 
"  India  interest,  there   were  good   reasons 
"  for  the  adoption  of  such  a  measure  ?    That 
"  was  his  view  of  the  subject,  and  the  view 
"  of  his  noble  friend,  who  had  kept  strictly 
"  to  the  spirit  of  the  Report.     The  hon.  ge- 
((  neral  was,  however,  indignant  at  the  de- 
"  la/,  and  said,  that  from  the  lsr  of  July  to 
tl  tie  1st   of  Oct.,  the  distilleries  would  be 
"  stopped  at  any  rate.     But  his  noble  friend 
"  lere  again  had  only  followed  the  spirit  of 
"   he  committee's  recommendation,  for  the 
"commntee  had  proposed,  that  the  suspen- 
"  sion  should  commence  from  the  1st  of  Ju- 
"  \y   and    continue  till    July     the    follow- 
*.   ing    year,    still   leaving    a     discretionary 
c  power'with  the  crown.     The  proposition 
'  of  his  noble  friend,  that   the  distillation 
"  from  sugar  should  commence   on  the  1st 
"  of  July,  and   continue  till   Get,.,  with  a 
"  discretionary  power  in  the  crown    to  oon- 
"  tinue  it  still  further,   till  3G  days  after  the 
"  meeting  of  the  next  session  of  parliament, 
"  was  in  substance  exactly  correspondent  to 
"  the  Report.      (Gen.  Gascoyne  said  across 
"  the   table,  that   he  had   understood   that 
"  the  sugar  was  not    to   be  substituted    be- 
"  iween  July  and  „Oet.,  except  in  a  case  of 
"  scarcity).     That,  indeed,  would  have  af-   j 
"  forded  some  ground  for  the  hon.  general's  I 
"  objection,  but  his  noble  friend  had  express-   I 
"  \y  stated  that  sugar  was  to  be  substituted, 
"  and  the  hon.  general  might  recollect  that 
"  he  had  mentioned  his  intention  of propos- 
"  ing  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  sugar  wash, 
"  in  order  to  enable  the  distilleries  to  em- 
"  ploy  sugar  with  advantage.     Another  rea- 
"  son  for  desiring  an  interval  was  to  consider 
V  how  the   difficulty,   with    respect  to  Ire- 
ff'  land,  could  be  got  over.     The  hon.  gent. 
e<   (Mr.  Fitzgerald)  who  had  expressed  him- 
"  self  so  strongly   with    regard  to  a  reeom- 
"  mendation    of  the  committee,  which  he 
iC  considered   as  an  attempt   to   violate  the 
(f  act  of  union,    was    hardly   reasonable  in 
"  his   objection  to  a  compromise,  by  which 
"  that  difficulty  was  done  away,  and   the 
<f  Resolution     proposed     in    such    a    shape 
"  as  made  it  a  common  question  with    re- 
"  spect  to  both  countries.     That  this   ren 
"  dered  the  proposition  more  difficult  he  al- 
(<  lowed  ;  but  when    both  countries    were 
(!  united,  and  the  trade  in   grain  perfectly 
"  free  between  them,  it  appeared  that  there 
'c  was  no  step  thjLt  could  betaken   to    save 
<f  the  grain  here  that  did  not  equally  apply 
"  to  Ireland.     When  there  was  abundance 
"  or  scarcity  in  one  country,  they  would  be 
ff  equally  felt  in  the  other.     If  the  prices 
«f  hero  were  b'tgl^  Chey    inus^  likewise   be  ! 
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I  "  high  there,  and  vice  versa,  so  tliat  the 
"  same  measure  of  precaution  ought  to 
"  apply  to  both.  If  this  had  been  solely  a 
"  competition    of   interests,    there  was  r.o 

I  "  question  the  landed  interest  ought  to  have 
'  the  preference  ;  but  when  another  inte- 
'  rest  might  be  promoted  without  prejudice 
'  to  the  landed  interest*  surely  the  propo- 
'  sition  could  not  be  rejected,  merely  be- 
'  cause  a  measure,  expedient  in  itself, 
1  might  happen  to  afford  relief  to  the  sugar 
'  planters.  He  agreed,  therefore,  thr.t 
'  the  question  ought  not  to  be  argued  on 
:  ground  of  relief  to  the  West  India  plan- 
:  ters  ;  although  that  was  not  to  be  thrown 

out  of  consideration  entirely.     He  then 
put   it    to  the  judgment  of    the   house, 
though  fortunately   there  was  not  at  pre- 
sent a  scarcity,  yet,  in  the  deficiency  of 
the    means  of  supply,  and  the  badness  of 
the    crop,  under  the  apprehension    of  a 
possibly   scarcity,  and   the  foreign   ports 
shut  against  us,  whether  it  was  not -wise 
to  provide  befoiehand  against  the  effects 
of  these  threatening  appearances  ?    Tin.  se 
who  put   the  question   on    the    general 
principle,      did     not    argue    fairly  ;     for 
the  present   was  different    from    ordina- 
ry cases,   and   hence  the  hon.  baronet's 
'   (sir  J.  Sinclair)    arguments,  though   they 
"  might  apply  very  much   to  former  times, 
"  did  not  at  all  apply   to  our  present   situa- 
"  lion.     We   had   been    an   exporting,  we 
"  are  now  an  importing,  nation.     The  rig'1'' 
"  hon. gent. .then  adverted  to  theevidenc<  of 
"  Mr.  Arthur  Young,  and  others,  and  eon- 
"  tended  that  the  ease  was  clearly  made  out, 
"  that  the  crop  was  deficient,  and  that  it  was 
'•'  expedient   to  adopt  some  such  measure  as 

II  the  present.  He  denied  that  the  high  price 
"  could  possibly    result  from    the  agitation 
"  of  this  question.     The  effect  of  that  must 
"  have  been  quite  of  a  contrary  description. 
"  The  cause  was  the   scarcity  in  Scotland, 
"  and  the  different  crops  in  other  places-.    It 
"  would  be  improper  to  bring  the  ^measure 
"  into  operation  sooner  than  the  1st  of  Jill_r« 
"  as  the  distillers  ought  to  have  lime  to  dib~ 
'.'  pose  of  that  grain  which  they  had  in  such 
"  a  state  that  it  could  be  applied  to  no  other 
'.'  purpose.     He   stated  that  the  crop  pi"  po-i 
"  tatoes  had  failed   in  Ireland,  and  that   by 
"  the  effect  of  this  proposition  the  people 
"  there  would  have  other  food  cheaper.  The 
"  measure  ought  always  to  be  considered  as 
"  a  temporary   one.     He    admitted  that   it 
"  was.his  duty  to  take  care  of  the  revenue, 
"  and  that  this  was  an  important  considerr.w 
"  tion.     But  he  believed  that  the  reverina 
"  would  not   suffer  materially,  and  that  the 
"  difficulty  ef  the  collection  \\\  Upland,  iw&lit 
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"  be  got  over.  He  hoped,  upon  the  whole, 
"  that  those  gentlemen  who  objected  to  the 
"  quarter  from  which  the  proposition  came, 
"  would  dismiss  from  their  minds,  in  con- 
'f  sidering  the  subject,  every  tiling  except 
"  its  real  merits.  This  was  the  proper  view 
"  of  it,  and  he  hoped  that  no  strenuous  op- 
"  position  would  be  persisted  in." — "  Mr. 
"  Ponsonby  declared,  that  if  he  had  not 
"  read  the  resolutions  proposed  by  the  noble 
"  lord,  he  would  have  voted  for  the  motion 
"'  of  going  into  the  committee;  but  the 
"  reading  of  these  resolutions  was  suf- 
"  cient  to  satisfy  his  mind  as  to  the  pro 
*  priety  of  an  opposite  course.  The  gen- 
"  tlemen  on  the  other  side,  he  ob- 
"  served,  had  taken  quite  different  rotates 
"  to  recommend  the  measure  of  the  noble 
"  lord.  One  had  pleaded  for  it  as  necessary 
(<  to  relieve  the  West  India  merchants, 
'■  while  another  contended  that  it  was  called 
"  for  in  order  to  guard  against  scarcity. 
"  To  shew  that  the  latter  ground  was 
"  erroneous,  the  right  hon.  gent,  entered 
"  into  a  comparative  statement  of  the  prices 
ec  of  corn,  at  various  periods,  particularly 
"  in  Ireland;  and  he  also  quoted  several 
"  passages  from  the  evidence  taken  before 
*'  the  committee  to  prove  that  this  ground 
"  was  quite  untenable.  As  to  the  relief 
"  of  the  West  India  merchants,  lie  was  as 
"  anxious  for  it  as  any  man,  but  to  the 
"  mode  now  proposed,  he  strongly  objected; 
"  and,    in   particular,    because  he   did  not 

"  think  this  mode  could  be  effective." 

"  Sir  A.  Wellesley  asserted,  that  the  peo 
"  pleof  Ireland,  and  especially  in  the  north, 
"  were  very  much  distressed  for  provisions, 
"  which  distress  would,  he  maintained, 
"  render  a  measure  of  this  nature  necessary, 
"  whatever  might  be  the  state  of  the  West 
"  India  merchants."— ,l  Col.  Montgomery 
"  stated,  that  the  scarcity  of  the  potatoe 
"  crops  in  that  part  of  Ireland  with  which 
"  he  was  acquainted,  had  been  such  last 
"  year  as  to  afford  scarcely  enough  to  spare 
Si  i'or  the  ordinary  cultivation  or  seed.  The 
*:"  consequence  therefore  was  to  produce  a 
"  proportionable  scarcity  of  corn,  which 
"  he  thought  the  measure  under  conside- 
*'  ration  calculated  to  alleviate,  if  not  to  re- 
"  medy  ;  therefore  he  should  vote  for  it." — 
"  Si  r  John  Newport  was  surprized  at  the 
"  statement,  that  the  north  of  Ireland  had 
'*  recently  experienced  any  material  want 
"  of  provisions,  as  the  price  of  com  had 
"  not  been  for  several  months  at  all  fluc- 
"  tuating,  at  one  of  the  preatest  ports  for 
"  the  export  of  that  article  in  Ireland  ;  1)3 
41  meant  Waterford.  If  any  scarcity  ex- 
"  isted  in  the  north,  he  naturally  concluded 
,:  t{iat   such    scarcity  would   have   affected 
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"  the  price  of  corn  at  "Waterford.  He  ge- 
"  neraily  deprecated  the  interposition  of 
"  the  legislature  upon  subjects  of  this  na- 
"  fare.  He  thought  such  interposition,  in 
"  almost  every  instance,  extremely  noxious. 
"  Indeed,  experience  had  proved  that  no- 
"  thing  but  imperious  necessity  could  ex- 
"  cuse  it.  To  such  interposition  he  beiiev- 
"  ed  it  was  owing  that  this  country  was 
"  not  able  to  grow  sufficient  food  for 
!<  its  population  as  it  formerly  cid. 
"  From  the  enactment  of  Mr.  ParneTs 
"  act  to  the  present,  the  interposition  ie 
"  deprecated  was  found  injurious.  As  o 
"  the  rise  which  had  recently  taken  plae; 
"  in  the  prices  of  sugar  and  corn,  it  appear- 
"  ed  to  him  to  proceed  from  the  specula 
"  tions  likely  to  arise  out  of  the  existence  ot 

"  a    committee    upon     this    subject." ■ 

"  Mr.  Foster  stated,  in  the  most  un- 
"  equivocal  terms,  that  he  meant  to  vote 
"  in  opposition  to  his  colleagues.  His 
"  reasons  were  :  in  the  1st  place,  he 
"  thought  it  to  be  contrary  to  all  acknow- 
"  ledged  maxims  of  agriculture  to  say, 
"  that  we  should  prevent  the  use  of  grain 
"  in  one  of  its  regular  channels,  merely 
"  for  the  benefit  of  the  West  India  colo- 
"  nists  ;  and  in  the  2d  place,  if  there  were 
"  any  ground  for  such  a  prohibition,  it 
"  ought  to  be  shewn  that  the  necessity  of 
"  adopting  such  a  measure  arose  from  the 
"  dearth  or  scarcity  of  grain,  or  some  just 
"  cause  for  the  apprehension  that  such  a 
"  case  was  likely  to  happen.  The  corn  of 
"'  the  country  was  by  the  wisest  and  most 
"  experienced  politicians  left  in  general  to 
"  find  its  own  level  in  the  market,  by  the 
"  usual  means  of  competition  among  the 
il  dealers.  When  there  was  a  bad  harvest, 
"  and  the  price  of  grain  advanced  much 
"  higher  than  usual,  there  were  always  per- 
"  sons  ready  to  import  from  foreign  mar- 
"  kets,  and  thus  keep  down  the  price  whilst 
"  they  promoted  their  own  interests.  But 
11  it  never  could  be  the  interest  of  any  state 
"  to  be  disregardful  of  the  interests  of  the 
"  farmer,  and  not  to  leave  him  some  open- 
ce  ing  to  dispose  of  the  surplus  of  his  crop. 
"■  These  opportunities  were  first,  in  the  sale 
"  at  the  breweries  and  distilleries,  and  se- 
"  condly,  by  exportation.  He  believed  that 
"  this  was  the  first  time  in  the  English  his- 
"  tory,  except  in  a  time  of  scarcity,  or  the 
"  apprehension  of  such  an  event,  that  ever 
"  the  legislature  attempted  thus  to  tamper 
<(  with  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  na- 
"  tion.  Besides  that,  he  could  not  believe 
(C  that  it  was  capable  of  affording  any  sub- 
"  stantia]  relief  to  the  West  India  merchants 
"  or  planters  ;  and  if  the  house  once  adopted 
''  such  a  measure.,  and  left  such  a  precedent 
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'  on  their  Journals,  it  was  impossible  to  say 
'  to  what  extent  the  mischief  might  becar- 
'  ried  hereafter.  Gentlemen  might  say 
'  what  they  pleased  in  that  house  upon  the 
''  subject,  but  their  words  would  have  no 
'  effect  upon  the  country  at  large  ;  and  the 
:  precedent  would  appear  upon  their  Jour- 
:  nals  without  their  arguments  in  support 
'  of  the  measure,  so  that  hereafter  it  might 
'  be  made  use  of,  but  on  slighter  grounds 
:  even  than  those  on  which  the  present  pro- 
'  position  stood.  Agriculture  was  a  busi- 
r  ness  that  required  most  extraordinary 
'•  steadiness,  more  than  almost  any  other 
r  pursuits  that  mankind  were  engaged  in  3 
'  and  if  the  farmers  were  left  without  four 
'  years  steadiness  in  the  law  that  was  to 
'  govern  them,  there  would  be  no  market, 
'  comparatively  speaking,  for  a, redundant 
'  crop,  and  no  resource  in  time  of  scarcity. 
'  In  Ireland  there  was  no  steadiness  in  the 
'  law  upon  this  head  until  the  year  1  /84. 
:  The  law  was  at  that  time  fixed  5  and  al- 
'  most  ever  since  they  have  been  able  to 
'  send  considerable  supplies  of  grain  annual- 
'  ly  to  England  In  every  point  of  view 
r  that  he  could  look  upon  the  present  sub- 
:  ject,  it  left  so  strong  an  impression  of  its 
impolicy  on  his  mind,  that  he  felt  himself 
bound  to  vote  against  the  Speaker's  leav- 
ing the  chair." "  Mr.  Windham  de- 
clared that  the  principles  laid  down  by 
the  right  hon.  gent,  who  had  just  sat 
down,  and  by  another  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Ponsonby)  need  only  be 
heard,  to  carry  conviction  to  the  mind  of 
any  dispassionate  man.  The  committee, 
however,  had  been  instructed  to  consider 
of  the  best  means  of  affording  relief  to  the 
West  India  planters,  and  to  consider  of 
that  subject  only,  as  it  was  imagined  at 
least  ;  but  all  of  a  sudden,  and  most  con- 
veniently it  seems  for  the  wishes  of  the 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  (all  but  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  for  Ireland), 
the  idea  of  a  scarcity  in  the  country  darts 
upon  their  mind,  something  like  Bayes's 
army  in  disguise,  and  gives  a  new  turn  to 
their  proceedings.  Really,  whilst  there 
was  such  vaccillation  of  opinion,  such  un- 
steadiness among  their  councils,  there  was 
little  or  no  hope  left  for  confidence  in  fu- 
ture. And,  in  fact,  if  there  was  any 
thing  like  a  scarcity  in  the  country,  the 
very  words  of  ministers  that  night 
were   calculated  to  spread  an   alarm  and 

add  to  the  necessity." "  Lord  Cas- 

tlereagh  argued  at  considerable  length, 
to  prove  that  barley  and  oats  were  at 
present  nearly  double  the  price  which 
they  were  sold  at  in  the  years  J  JQ5 
Is  and  1800,  in  London,  and  in  some  parts 
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"  of  Ireland  they  were  treble  the  price  that 
"  tiiey  were  in   these  two  years  of  remark - 

"  able   scarcity." ,:  Mr.  John    Smith 

"  did    not    think    the    measure    went    far 

"  enough  " "Sir  H.  Mi i.dmay  thought 

"  it  necessary  to  contiovert  the  assertions  of 
"  the  noble  lord  (Castlereagh),  in  order  to 
"  prevent  the  effect  ot  any  u'.Uuunded  alarm 
"  in  the  country,  which  might  be  the 
"  consequence  of  his    calculations    if  they 

"  were  not  disproved." It   was  easy 

to  foresee,  that  very  little  of  what  was 
new  could  possibly  be  said  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  this  debate  ;  and,  accordingly, 
there  does  not  appear,  from  this  report,  to 
have  been  one  argument  made  use  of,  which 
had  not  before  been  run  to  the  very  lees. 
There  are,  however,  some  assertions  and  re- 
marks that  deserve  to  be  particularly  noticed. 
Mr.  Coke  said,  that  "  there  had  been  an  in- 
crease of  one-fourth  in  the  produce  of  wheat 
within  the  last  fourteen  years."  This  was 
meant,  1  suppose,  to  shew  that  the  land 
was  capable  of  supplying  all  the  wants  of  the 
people,  without  the  aid  of  West  India  pro- 
duce to  be  used  in  the  distilleries.  But,  un- 
fortunately for  Mr.  Coke,  it  is  a  fact  not  to  be 
denied,  that,  during  the  last  fourteen  years, 
during  the  progress  of  this  astonishing  in- 
crease, the  nation  has  been  increasing  its  im- 
ports of  corn,  and  that  it  has  experienced  more 
distress  from 'scarcity  than  during  a  whole 
century  preceding.  If  such  be  the  effect  of 
Mr.  Coke's  increase,  or,  if  his  increase  does 
not  prevent  such  effect,  what  is  the  use  of 
it  ?  And  to  what  end  have  those  numerous 
clubs  of  wise  men  been  formed,  who  watch 
over  the  agricultural  concerns  of  the  coun- 
try, and  one  of  which  clubs,  consisting  of 
hard-working  farmers  (poor  fellows  !),  voted 
a  cup,  or  a  vase,  of  gold,  to  be  presented  to 
this  very  Mr.  Coke,  and  of  which  he  accept- 
ed ?  A  man  of  great  ambition  and  small 
talent  will  always  be,  if  hebe  rich,  at  the  head 
of  something  or  other.  He  will  always  find 
flatterers  amongst  either  knaves  or  fools  ; 
and,  if  he  cannot  purchase  flattery  from  the 
high,  he  will  continue  to  descend,  till  his 
means   meet  with   a   commodity   suited  to 

their  extent. Mr.  Coke  spoke  about  the 

taxes  which  the  land  had  to  pay  ;  the  poor 
rates,  the  property  tax.  I  have,  in  my  last 
Register  but  one,  shewn  the  decided  advan- 
tage which  the  land-owner  has,  with  res* 
pect  to  the  property  tax,  over  the  annuitant, 
the  life-holder,  the  merchant,  the  trades- 
man, the  lawyer,  the  doctor,  the  parson, 
and  every  body  else  except  the  king,  whose 
money  in  the  funds  the  Whig  ministry  ex- 
empted from  the  operation  of  the  property 
tax.  With  regard  to  the  poor  rates,  I  have 
shewn  that  they  fall,  as   they  ought  to  fid!, 
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upon  the  consumers  of  the  corn,  and  not  upon 
the  cultivator,  any  more  than  the  paper 
tax  falls  upon  the  paper-makers,  or  than  the 
stamp  tax  falls  upon  the  printers  of  news- 
papers. But,  Mr.  Coke  went  a  little  further ; 
and  counted  amongst  the  hardships,  which 
the  cultivators  of  the  land  had  to  endure,  the 
existence  of  tithes.  To  be  sure  this  was 
paying  the  petitioning  clergy  in  their  own 
coin.  I  have  perceived,  that  many  of  the 
clergy  are  amongst  the  advocates  for  high 
prices.  At  one  of  the  meetings,  a  Reverend 
Mr.  Somebody  was  in  the  chair  ;  and,  it 
■was  resolved,  of  course,  that  the  admission 
of su^ar  into  the  distilleries  would  lessen  the 
value  of  tithes.  But,  here  comes  Mr.  Coke 
and  tells  us,  that  the  existence  of  tithes  is 
itself  one  of  the  hardships  upon  the  farmer  ; 
one  of  the  checks  to  cultivation  ;  one  of  the 
causes  of  scarcity  ;  and,  of  course,  one  of 
the  things  to  be.  got  rid  of  as  soon  as  possible. 
I  should  like  to  see  this  Reverend  petitioner 
and  Mr.  Coke  face  to  face,  each  with  his 
mar  e->to  in  his  hand.  As  to  the  "  hardship  ' 
it  wants  no  proving,  that  tithes  are  no  more 
a  hardship  than  rent  is ;  that  the  claim  of  the 
clergy  to  the  tithes  is  as  good  as  Mr.  Coke's 
claim  to  his  rent,  and  of  much  greateranti- 
quity  ;  that  neither  the  owner  of  the  land 
nor  the  cultivator  of  the  land  has  any  just 
complaint  upon  this  score  5  and  that,  as  to 
tithes  being  a  check  to  cultivation,  they  have 
existed  for  a  thousand  years,  and  Mr. 
Young  and  Mr.  Wakefield  have  amply 
proved,  that  for  many  years,  at  no  very  re- 
mote period,  England  was  constantly  an  ex- 
porting country.  Tithes  were  no  check  to  cul- 
tivation then,  and  why  should  they  be  so  con- 
sidered now  ?  There  have  been,  in  all  times, 
and  under  all  our  forms  of  religious  worship, 
men  who  grudged  to  pay  the  parson,  and 
these  same  men  grudged,  be  assured,  to 
pay  the  landlord,  the  only  difference  being 
that  they  found  the  hierarchy  more  easy  to 
be  defrauded  than  the 'Squirearchy.  A  rob- 
ber seldom  is  so  soon  tempted  to  attack  the 
strong  as  he  is  to  attack  the  weak.  This  is 
the  only  reason  that  lean  discover,  why  a 
clamour  is  not  set  up  against  rents  as  well  as 
against  tithes  ;  and,  this  reason  becomes  con- 
clusive, when  we  observe,  which  is  univer- 
sally the  case,  that  where  the  tithes  are  im- 
propriate, where  they  do  not  belong  to  the 
clergy,,  the  collection  of  them  excites  no  visi- 
ble discontent.  The  grey  coats  pay  to  one 
another  most  cheerfully  ;  but,  the  mo- 
ment the  black  coat  puts  in  its  claim, 
though  the  claim  has  no  fair  foundation  ex- 
cept in  the  black  coat,  a  clamour  is  set  up 
about  hardship  and  oppression.  "  Country 
gentlemen, '     indeed  !      Are   those  worthy 


of  that  honourable  appellation,  who  join  in 
this  clamour  ;  a  clamour  flying  in  the  face 
of  our  most  ancient  laws  and  usages,  and 
also  in  the  face  of  reason  and  of  justice  ?  The 
tithes,  generally  speaking,  were  set  apart  by 
the  ancient  proprietors  of  the  soil  for  the 
maintenance  of  an  order  of  persons,  whose 
lives  should  be  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
whole  of  each  parish,  poor  as  well  as  rich. 
They  do  not  belong  to  those  who  are  now 
owners  or  renters  of  land.  They  belong  to  the 
whole  parish,  and  are  put  into  the  hands  of 
one  person,  that  that  person  may  be  enabled 
to  devote  his  time  and  talents  to  the  teaching 
of  the  ignorant,  and  the  comforting  of  the 
afflicted.  This,  then,  is  an  establishment, 
which,  one  would  think,  "  the  country  gen- 
tlemen "  would  vie  with  each  other  in 
cherishing;  but,  since  these  clubs  of  culti- 
vators have  been  formed  in  the  country, 
since  this  new  and  heretofore  unthought  of 
sect  has  arisen,  it  has  become  the  fashion  to 
regard  as  an  evil  every  thing  that  appears  to 
deduct  from  the  immediate  gains  of  the 
cultivator.  Tithes  have  this  appearance,  in- 
deed, to  those  only  whose  reasoning  faculties 
are  smothered  by  the  little  details  of  cultiva- 
tion ;  but,  such  is  the  appearance  to  them, 
and  as  their  views  are  confined  to  the  gains  of 
the  cultivator,  they  cry  out,  of  course,  against 

tithes. Mr.    Coke  will    say,  perhaps, 

that  he  does  not  wish  to  rob  the  church  and 
the  land-less  of  any  portion  of  their  patri- 
mony. He  would  only  commute  the  tithes. 
But,  hewould,  doubtless,  cause  the  cultivator 
to  pay  less  on  account  of  tithes,  than  he 
now  pays;  for,  unless  that  were  the  effect, 
what  sense  is  there  in  his  complaint  ?  And  if 
that  were  the  effect,  the  church  and  poor,  let 
the  manner  be  what  it  might,  would  experi- 
ence a  robbery. To  a  liberal  mind,  there 

appears,  at  the  first  blush,  something  so 
unnatural  in  this  clamour,  when  coming 
from  the  mouths  of  gentlemen,  that  room  is 
left  for  nothing  but  astonishment.  A  little 
reflection,  however,  shews  us,  that  such 
persons,  having  their  minds  bent  solely  upon 
the  profics  immediately  derivable  from  their 
lands,  cannot  bear  the  idea  of  a  participator. 
They  see  clearly  enough,  that  in  all  the  profits 
of  the  farmer  they  share  ;  but,  they  cannot 
so  easily  see,  that  they  derive  a  benefit  from 
the  prosperity  of  the  clergy,  whom  they  look 
upon  as  joint  landlords  with  themselves,  and 
of"  whose  partnership  they  are,  in  proportion 
tothevalue  theysetupen  the  concern, anxious 
to  get  rid. — This  anxiety  has  been  fruitful  in 
its  invention  of  arguments  ;  one  of  which  is, 
that  tithes  area  discouragement  to  improve- 
ments, and  that,  at  any  nte,  new  enclc* 
sures  should,  for    some   years,  at  least,  be 
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tithe  free.  For  what  ?  That  the  capital 
may  be  brought  from  titheable  lands,  and 
applied  to  lands  not  titheable  ?  In  short, 
that  the  church  and  poor  may  be  cheated, 
since  they  cannot  yet  be  openly  robbed. 
The  same  argument  applies  to  all  improve- 
ments ;  and  you  see  it  frequently  stated  by 
writers  of  creditable  talents,  that  it  is  unjust, 
that  the  clergy  should  come  and  take  the 
tenth  of  what  is  produced  by  manure  which 
the  farmer  has  purchased  :  just  as  if  those 
who  endowed  the  several  churches  with  the 
tenth  of  the  produce  of  their  land  ;  who 
left,  or  who  sold,  their  land  with  that  charge 
upon  it ;  just  as  if  the  meaning  of  these 
persons  was,  that  the  parson's  claim  should 
be  confined  to  the  tenth  of  what  the  land 
would  produce  in  its  natural  stale  !  As  if 
the  tithe  were  not  to  be  collected  upon  the 
capital  of  the  farmer  ;  and,  as  if  the  poor 
farmer,  who  is  unable  to  manure  his  land, 
ought  to  pay,  per  acre,  as  much  in  tithe  as 
the  rich  farmer,  who  is  able  to  manure  his 
land  so  as  to  make  it  produce  five  times  as 
much  !  Is  there  any  justice  ;  is  there  any 
reason  ;  is  there  any  common  sense  in  this  ? 
And,  could  notions  so  preposterous  ever  have 
been  engendered  but  in  minds  absorbed  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  means  of  insuring 
immediate  and  undivided  gain  ?  — —  I  was 
vexed,  though,  I  must  confess,  not  much 
surprized,  to  perceive,  that  the  observation 
of  Mr.  Coke,  respecting  tithes,  escaped 
unnoticed  in  the  house,  where  there  were  so 
many  persons,  whose  duty  it  was  to  have 
noticed  it ;  and  who  might  have  so  tri- 
umphantly coupled  this  complaint  with 
the  oihers  that  he  was  making.  For  a 
thousand  years  these  tithes  have  been 
collected  ;  it  is  allowed,  by  the  agricultural 
clubbists  themselves,  that,  during  part  of 
that  time,  the  land  of  England  has  pro- 
duced so  abundantly  as  to  enable  the  country 
largely  to  export  corn  ;  it  is  notorious, 
that,  under  the  existence  of  these  tithes, 
this  nation  has  wonderfully  flourished,  and 
increased  hi  power  ;  that,  from  a  mere  no- 
thing, from  a  mere  island  of  savages  (and 
she  was  little  better  at  the  time  when 
tithes  were  first  settled),  she  has  become 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  most 
polished  nations  in  the  world,  leaving  all 
others  far  behind  in  the  general  prevalence 
of  science,  and,  what  is  still  more,  in  the 
wisdom  of  her  civil  institutions  and  in  the 
morality  of  her  people.  And  yet,  we  are 
now,  all  of  a  sudden,  to  be  told,  that  we 
cannot  prosper,  unless  tithes  be  abolished  ;  a 
new  sect  of  cultivators  arise,  and  have  the 
assurance  to  tell  us,  that,  unless  we  do  away 
the  law  of  tithes,  this  most  ancient  law  of 
English    property,   England    can    no    longer 
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prosper  !  And,  observe,  this  they  tell  us, 
too,  almost  in  the  same  breath,  that  they 
tell  us,  that  there  are  "  more  farmers  than 
farms,  "  and  that,  wherever  there  is  land 
to  be  had,  there  is  sure  to  be  a  press  of  ca- 
pital for  its  cultivation. When    I    have 

been  listening  to  these  complaints  against 
tithes,  it  has  often  occurred  to  me  to  ask, 
how  it  happens,  that  the  laws  relating  to 
manorial  rights  remain  uncomplained  of? 
Quit  rents  and  fines  and  heriots  are  certain* 
ly  as  objectionable  as  tithes  ;  they  are  fre- 
quently a  real  bar  to  improvement  on  the 
part  of  the  immediate  holder;  and  all  the 
duties  attached  to  these  rights  have,  in  real- 
ity, long  ago  ceased  to  be  performed.  But, 
these  rights  are,  for  the  most  part,  rights  of 
the  ' Squirearchy  ;  and,  therefore,  it  is,  that 

we  hear  no  complaint   against   them. . 

These  remarks  about  tithes  have,  it  is  true, 
little  to  do  with  the  question  before  us  ;  but, 
I  could  not  suffer  the  observation  of  Mr. 
Coke  to  pass  unnoticed  ;  and  having  shewn 
the  groundlessness  of  his  complaint  upon 
this  score,  may  be  of  service  in  inducing  the 
reader  to  examine  into  the  nature  of  his 
other  complaints.  The  principle,  upon 
which  these  agricultural  mania  men  appear 
to  proceed  is  this  :  that,  as  corn  is  the  staff 
of  life,  they,  who  are  engaged  in  the  rais- 
ing of  corn,  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  the 
only  part  of  the  community  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  the  government.  They  are 
pleased,  modest  gentlemen,  to  regard  the 
properties  of  the  soil  and  of  the  climate, 
and  even  the  blessings  of  Providence,  as  the 
production  of  their  own  personal  merits. 
They  tell  us,  that  they  "  fed  the  nation  ;" 
and,  really,  they  do  seem  to  consider  the 
rest  of  us  in  a  light  somewhat  resembling 
that  of  their  cattle.  But,  let  them  remem- 
ber, that,  if  the  land  is  exclusively  theirs, 
the  air  is  not,  nor  the  sunshine,  nor  the 
rain  ;  and,  if  they  tell  us,  that  the  land  is 
theirs,  we  can  and  ought  to  tell  them,  that 
the  air  is  ours,  who  are  the  decided  majority. 

■ Sir   John    Sinclair's   speech  affords 

another  instance  of  the  everlasting  self-con- 
tradiction, into  which  the  corn  party  fall. 
In  answer  to  the  argument,  that  the  stop- 
page of  importation  might  produce  a  scar- 
city, unless  the  distilleries  were  stopped, 
Sir  John  said:  "  that  he  hoped,  that  we 
"  might  soon  have  an  importation  pom 
"  America,  as  we  already  might  from  our 
"  own  eoleaies  in  the  North  of  America." 

First,   as   to   the  facts.      Mr.    Arthur 

Young  has  said,  in  his  letters  to  me,  that, 
as  to  America,  what  she  can  supply  us  with 
is  scarcely  worth  naming.  And;  where  did 
Sir  John  learn,  that  "  our  own  colonies  in 
f-'  the  North   of  America  were   r3"::bh   oi 
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r*  doing  any  thing  in  this  way  ?  "  Nova 
Scotia  imports  great  part  of  its  flour,  Indian 
meal  and  corn,  and  even  meat,  from  the 
United  States.  So  does  Newfoundland. 
New  Brunswick  cannot  send  us  two  ship 
load  of  flour  in  aJyejr  ;  and  Canada  not  ten 
ship  load.  All  our  North  American  colonies 
put  together  are  unable  to  supply  them- 
selves with  a  sufficiency  of  food.  Their 
whole  annual  produce,  leaving  nothing  for 
themselves,  would  not  feed  London  and 
Westminster  for  one  day.  But,  now  to  the 
reasoning  :  why,  Sir  John,  do  you  hope 
that  we  shall  soon  have  corn  from  America  ? 
And,  what  is  the  difference,  Sir  John,  whe- 
ther we  get  corn  from  America  or  Sugar 
from  the  West  Indies  to  supply  the  place  of 
corn  ?  I  mean,  Sir  John,  what  is  the  differ- 
ence to  the  English  or  Scotch  corn-grower  ? 
I  am  very  much  deceived,  Sir  John,  if  you, 
even  with  the  aid  of  that  magic  straw-pen, 
which  you  sent  to  Lisle,  for  the  purpose  of 
signing  the  treaty  that  was  about  to  be  made 
between  England  and  France,  could  explain 
this  difference  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  man 
of  common  sense.  Do  you  hope  for  corn 
from  America,  because  you  know  that  it 
cannot  come  from  thence  ?  From  America  ; 
from  our  own  colonies  in  America  ;  from 
am)  place  but  that  which  is  ready  to 
send  us  it  !  Mr.  Wakefield  very  consistent- 
ly says,  that,  if  the  West  Indies  could 
send  us  corn,  he  would,  not  let  it  come; 
but,  you,  Sir  John,  insist,  that  the  impor- 
tation of  sugar  to  supply  the  place  of  corn, 
would  be  injurious  to  the  farmers,  and  yet 
you  hope  soon  to  see  corn  itself  im- 
ported   from   America. Mr.     Cukwen 

said,  that,  if  the  war  turned  us  from 
commerce  to  agriculture,  it  would  be  a 
great  benefit  to  the  country.  Agreed  ;  bur, 
let  the  thing  take  place;  and,  in  the  mean- 
while let  us  rejoice,  that  all  the  alarms  of 
the  agricultural  clubs  have  ceased.  Don't 
alarm  the  people,  says  Sir  Henry  Mildmay 
(who  sent  his  tenants  to  the  Winchester 
meeting,  though  he  had  the  decency  to  keep 
away  himself),  with  a  cry  of  scarcity. 
There  is  no  signs  of  approaching  scarcity, 
says  Mr.  Coke.  The  scarcity  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland  (that  plentiful  country) 
was  temporary,  «ays  Sir  John  Sinclair. 
There  are  plenty  of  potatoes  in  Ireland,  says 
Sir  John  Newport.  And,  do  pray  observe, 
reader,  that  they  all  say,  to  a  man,  that  the 
sitting  of  the  committee,  in  place  of  lowering 
the  price  of  barley,  has  raised  the  price. 
Pray  look  at  my  motto  once  more,  and  ask 
yourself  then,  when  we  shall  hope  to  see  an 

end  of  these  shocking  contradictions  ? 

jfn  those  letters  of  Mr.  Young,  to  which  I  so 
frequently   referred  in  my  Reg;ster  of  the 


7th  instant,  that  gentleman  used  the  utmost 
of  his  endeavours  to  alarm  us;  but,  then, 
his  object  was  to  obtain  what  he  regarded 
as  advantages  to  agriculture.  "  The  Baltic 
is  shut  up  ;  America  cannot  supply  us ;  the 
ministers  may  find  corn  in  the  moon,  per- 
haps, but  I  know  not  where  it  is  to  come 
from  in  this  lower  world  ;  we  have  'till  now 
imported  to  the  amount  of  two  millions 
sterling  a  year  ;  one-seventh  part  of  our  food 
has  come  from  abroad  ;  make  haste  to  do 
something  to  get  more  corn  ;  the  effect  of  a 
short  crop  or  a  week's  mildew  cannot  be 
contemplated  without  tenor;  make  haste, 
then,  to  get  more  corn  ;  I  do  not  know  ve- 
ry well  what  to  recommend,  but  make  haste, 
pass  a  general  enclosu;  e  bill,  let  us  raise  po- 
tatoes, get  substitutes,  I  am  all  in  a  sweat, 
taxes,  pour-rates,  tithes,  it  is  for  parliament 
to  decide,  but,  for  heaven's  sake,  let  them 
dispatch  !"  Well,  the  ministers  find  out  a 
substitute  for  300,000  quarters  of  corn,  at 
once.  Here  is  this  substitute  already  in  our 
hands  ;  and  now,  behold  this  gentleman, 
who  was  in  such  a  terrible  taking  to  get  sub- 
stitutes ;  whose  very  soul  was  harrowed  up 
at  the  thought  of  a  short  crop,  or  a  week's 
mildew,  knits  me  up  his  mouth,  and  says, 
that  we  do  not  want  any  substitutes ;  and 
that,  though  the  last  year's  crop  was  a  sh ort 
one,  corn  is  still  too  cheap  to  pay  the  farmer 
for  growing  it;  and,  so,  like  the  people  in 

the  Critic,  they   say  one  and  all. Mr. 

Markyatt  gave  the  public,  or  me,  at  least, 
a  piece  of  information,  of  which  I  was  not 
in  possession  before.  The  West  India  colo- 
nies were,  it  is  notorious,  supplied  with 
great  part  of  their  food  from  the  United 
States  of  America.  Upon  the  news  of  the 
embargo  being  jaid  in  America,  a  deputation 
of  the  West  India  merchants  waited  upon 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  ask  if 
coin  might  be  permitted  to  be  sent  from  this 
country  to  the  West  Indies  ?"  "  No,"  was 
the  answer.  "  We  want  all  our  corn  at  home, 
"  and  more  too,  seeing  that  the  foreign  corn 
"  ports  are  closed." — "  Well  then," said  the 
West  Indians,  "  let  ns  bring  our  sugar  here 
"  to  be  distilled,  and  to  save  some  of  your 
"  corn.  Nay,  we  have  got  some  sugal? 
"  here  now,  spoiling  in  your  store-houses; 
"  let  that  be  distilled  in  place  of  corn." 
Nothing  could  be  more  reasonable;  and 
would  not  that  minister  have  deserved  a 
horsewhip,  if  not  a  halter,  who  should  have 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  application,  for  fear 
of  offending  the  proprietors  of  the  land  ? 
Are  you  afraid  of  scarcity,  Mr.  Young  ? 
the  West  Indies  have  now  in  the  stores  sub- 
stitutes for  300,000  quarters  of  corn.  Are 
you  afraid  of  a  glut,  Mr.  Young  ?  The  West 
indies  have  a   demand  for   twice   300jCOO 
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quarters  of  corn.  And  yet,  you  will  not 
let  their  sugar  be  distilled.  Both  ways,  or 
either  way,  they  are  ready  to  accommodate 
you;  and  yet  you  turn  from  them  with  dis- 
dain, though   you   are,  at   the  same  time, 

filled  with  apprehensions- Mr.  Chute's 

speech  was  a  very  wise  one.  He  asserted, 
that  the  opposition  to  the  measure  was 
grounded  on  the  clearest  and  most  sclid 
principles;  but,  he  left  those  principles  to 
be  stated   and    their  solidity  to  be  proved  by 

others. There  is  one  way,  which  strikes 

me  here,  of  increasing  the  quantity  of  corn, 
without  having  recourse  to  the  West  Indies, 
and  that  ii  by  cutting  down  the  measure; 
bat,  I  shall  leave  this  method  to  be  develop- 
ed and  explained  by  others. Mr.  Foster 

said,  that,  "  when  there  was  a  bad  harvest, 
"  people  were  always  ready  to  import,  and 
"  thus  keep  down  the  price."  If  applicable 
to  any  thing,  this  must  have  been  in  answer 
to  some  one  who  stated  his  apprehensions  of 
scarcity;  and,  if  so,  it  might  have  been  put 
to  Mr.  Foster,  whence  those  people  were 
noru  to  import  ?  Good  Lord  !  when  shall  we 
hear  an  end  of  these  arguments,  or,  rather,  of 

these  shifts  and  turns  ? 1  have  now  done 

with  this  debate,  and  should  here  put  an  end 
to  my  observations,  for  the  present,  had  I 
not  seen,  from  the  debate  of  the  23rd  in- 
stant (which  ended  with  a  division,  in  which 
the  measure  had  a  majority  of  36  in  its 
favour),  that   this   has,  at    last   been    made 

a  party  question. "  Mr.  Baeham,"  in 

the  debate  here  referred  to,  "  observed,  with 
surprize,  "  that  this  was  made  a  sort  of 
"  party  question  by  gentlemen  with  whom 
"  he  commonly  acted.  They  seemed  to 
"  think  it  would  be  of  consequence  for 
"  them  to  beat  ministers,  even  in  a  question 
"  like  this.  But  did  they  really  suppose, 
"  that  a  failure  in  this  measure  would  cause 
"  ministers  to  change  their  situations,  or 
"  would  enable  them  (the  opposition)  to 
"  change  theirs  ?  It  unquestionably  would 
"  have  no  such  effect.  They  would,  for 
"  the  moment,  become  the  dupes  of  a  set 
"  of  men  who  uniformly  voted  against  them; 
"  who  were  then  laughing  in  their  sleeves  at 
"  their  credulity  j  and  who  the  moment  they 
'•'  had  gained  their  end  would  skip  over  to 
"  the  other  side,  and  by  their  more  than 
"  sedulous  and  obsequious  attendance  on 
"  the  will  of  ministers,  during  the  remain- 
"  der  of  the  session,  would  endeavour  to 
"  atone  for  their  desertion  in  this  single  in- 
<(  stance,  which  was  dictated  solely  by 
"  motives  of  self-interest.  There  was  one 
"  thing,  however,  connected  with  this  sub- 
"  ject,  to  which  he  wished  to  call  theatten- 
"  tion  of  the  house,  and  of  his  right  hon. 
"  friend  (Mr.  Ponsonby),     Last  night  he 
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"  had  received  a  letter,  at  least  the  letter 
"  was  addressed  to  him,  in  the  same  way  as 
"  it  had  been  usual  to  send  letters  on  par- 
"  liamentary  business,  conceived  in  different 
"  shades  of  earnestness,  according  to  the 
"  urgency  of  the  subject.  In  this  letter  his 
"  attendance,  ivas  particularly  and  earnestly 
"  requested  in  the  house  of  commons  this 
"  day,  when  the  sugar  business  would  come 
"  forward ;  and  an  early  division  take  place. 
"  He  mentioned  this  circumstance,  conscious 
"  as  he  was  that  the  letter  was  in  the  same 
"  hand- writing  as  usual,  that  his  right  hon. 
"  friend  might  have  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
"  plaining  the  matter.  It'  any  p»rson  had 
"  presumed  to  practice  an  imposture,  and 
"  to  hold  out  the  recommendation  of  a 
"  particular  measure,  where  no  such  re- 
"  commendation  was  intended,  he  consi- 
"  dered  it  to  be  a  most    unwarrantable  and 

"  unjustifiable   act."' The  effect  would 

be  precisely  that  which  Mr.  Barhara  de- 
scribes; and,  besides,  the  outs,  from  this 
endeavour  to  take  advantage  of  the  division 
amongst  their  opponents,  would,  if  the 
measure  were  rejected,  incur  the  general 
hatred  of  the  country,  in  a  greater  degree 
than  that  in  which  it  is  now  felt  towards  them  j 
for,  whatever  the  few  may  say,  whatever 
clamour  they  have  been  able  to  raise,  the 
country  in  general  is  for  the  measure,  and 
the  prevalent  opinion  is,  that  the  opposition 
of  the  land-owners  arises  solely  from  a  de- 
sire to  keep  up  the  price  of  corn,  and,  of 
course  to  keep  up  their  rents  ;  for,  I'll  war- 
rant them  not  to  join  in  the  farmers'  toast  : 
"  Cheap  land  and  dear  corn." 1  cer- 
tainly do  not  recollect  an  opposition  so  ma- 
nifestly founded  in  self-interest  as  this  op- 
position has  been.  The  outs  know  well, 
that,  for  the  votes  they  have  gained  upon 
this  occasion,  they  have  to  thank  mere  sel- 
fishness; and  yet  their  miserable  partizans  of 
the  press  are  endeavouring  to  give  to  the  thing 

an  air  of  party  triumph, Mr.  Perceval 

said,  in  the  debate  last  referred  to,  that 
"  he  was  much  surprized  to  find  the  mea- 
"  sure  so  strenuously  opposed  by  some  gen- 
"  tlemen,  who,  even  during  the  present 
"  session,  had  applied  to  him  under  the 
"  apprehensions  of  impending  scarcity." 
Aye  !  but  that  application,  I  suppose,  was 
accompanied  with  some  agricultural  propo- 
sition. They  wanted  to  terrify  him  into  a 
general  inclosure  bili,  a  commutation  of 
tithes,  or  some  such  fancied  good  to  the 
owners  and  cultivators  of  the  land.  When 
they  found,  that  the  ministry  were  to  be 
scared  into  nothing  of  this  sort,  their  alarm- 
ing efforts  ceased  ;  and  when  they  found, 
that  a  remedy  other  than  that  which  they 
i  would  have  proposed,  had  been   discovered. 
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then  they  opposed  it,   as  a  matter  of  course. 

1  trust,  that  thetneasuFe  will  be  carried, 

not  because  I  think  it  will  be  useful  as  a 
preventive  of  scarcity,  for,  I  have  stated, 
and  any  man  may  satisfy  himself  of  the  fact, 
that  the  food,  which  will  thereby  be  saved 
(exclusive  of  that  which  now  comes  out  of 
the  distilleries  in  food,  that  is  to  say,  in  food 
for  cows  and  hogs)  will  amount  to  no 
more  than  4£d.  worth  in  a  year  to  each  in- 
dividual ;  but,  in  proportion  as  the  saving 
of  food  will  be  small,  will  also  be  small  the 
pretended  injury  to  the  farmer  and  the  land- 
owner, while  the  advantage  will  be  very 
great  to  the  suffering  West  India  planter  -; 
and  besides,  there  will  be  this  peculiar  ad- 
vantage as  to  revenue,  that,  though  a  time 
of  scarcity  should  arise,  the  revenue  from 
the  distilleries  will  continue  to  be  received  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  no  scarcity  existed. 
I  would  rather  have  a  permission  than  a  re- 
striction ■  but,  then,  sugar  must  be  released 
from  all  previous  duties.  It  must  start  fairly 
with  the  barley,  or   else   the  permission    is 

nothing. 1   perceive,  that  almost  ali  the 

newspapers  are  against  the  proposed  mea- 
sure j  no  bad  proof  of  its  justice  and 
policy  ;  for,  in  no  one  instance  do  I  recol- 
lect them  to  have  been  unanimous  except  in 
favour  of  some  gross  error,  or  delusion. 
They  have  often  failed  ;  and,  I  am  deceived, 
if  they  will  not  fail  now.  The  trial  is  be- 
tween the  plain  good  sense  of  the  country 
at  large  and  the  sophistications  of  the  selfish 
few.  The  former  has,  upon  this  occasion, 
had  a  pretty  fair  chance,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
of  its  ultimately  prevailing.  The  agricultu- 
ralists are  become  a  sect  ;  a  combination  ; 
an  affiliation  of  clubs  ;  they  act  in  concert, 
and  they  are  spread  all  over  the  country. 
They  have  a  multitude  of  scribblers  amongst 
them.  They  are  schemers  by  profession. 
Their  connection  with  the  press  is  very  ex- 
tensive. All  the  provincial  papers  are  at  their 
nod.  Therefore,  if  they  should  be  beaten 
in  a  contest  with  the  poor,  inert,  divided 
West  Indians,  there  will  no  doubt  remain  of 
the  badness  of  their  cause.  My  opinion  is, 
that  the  agriculturalists  have  expended,  in 
paragraphs,  advertisements,  meetings,  and 
the  like,  in  order  to  carry  their  pointy  half 
as  much  money  as  a  year's  corn,  used  in  the 
distilleries,  is  worth  ;  while  the  West  In- 
dians have  made  scarcely  a  single  effort  of 
the  kind.  Indeed,  they  have  it  not  in  their 
power.  They  have  been  ruined,  absolutely 
ruined,  by  the  hard  measure  dealt  them  by 
the  mother  country.  They  have  little  more 
left  than  the  remembrance  of  those  fortunes, 
which  they  once  enjoyed,  and  which  had 
descended  to  them  from  their  ancestors. 
Mr.  Coke,  in  his  agricultural  pride,  chooses 


to  consider  the  West  Indians  as  mere  specu- 
lators ;  nay,  as  gambling  dealers  ;  but,  in 
what  do  they  differ  from  him  ?  They  are 
land-owners  as  well  as  he  ;  and,  as  to  their 
slaves,  of  whom  Mr.  Chute  spoke,  I  wish 
with  all  my  heart,  that  the  labourers  of 
Norfolk  were  fed  as  well  as  the  labourers  in 
the  West  Indies,  though,  if  the  thing  can 
be,  I  shall  certainly  be  glad  lo  see  th<?  blacks 
as  free,  in  every  respect,  as  the  whites.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  most  unjust  and  most  unmanly 
to  rip  up  this  grievance  now.  That  black 
slavery  exists  is  not  the  fault  of  the  West 
Indians.  The  fault  was  that  of  the  mother 
country,  who  established  the  system  ;  an'd 
who  cannot  with  justice  complain  of  its  ex- 
istence, without  doing  it  away  at  once,  and 
making  afull  compensation  to  the  owners  of 
the  slaves.  Is  Mr.  Chute  ready  to  contri- 
bute his  share  towards  carrying  into  effect  a 
measure  of  this  sort  ?  If  he  is  not,  why 
does  he  couple  the  subject  of  negro-slavery 

with  that  of  the  distillation  of  sugar  ? 

There  never   was,  as  far  as   my  observation 
and  recollection  serve  me,  any  set  of  people 
so  ill    treated    by   any    government,  as   the 
West  Indians  have  been  treated  by  this  go- 
vernment.     First,     they   are   compelled   to 
purchase    all   their  clothing,    and  all  their 
manufactures  of  every  description,  from  the 
mother  country  ;  and,  except  a   little  rum 
and  molasses,  that  they  are   allowed  to  ex- 
i  change  with   the    Americans  for   food  and 
lumber   (which   the   mother  country  cannot 
supply   them    with),  they    are  compelled  to 
bring    the    whole  of    their    produce    to  the 
mother  country,  and  that,  too,  in  ships  be- 
longing to  the  mother  country,  while  they 
are,  at  the  same  time,  compelled   to  main- 
tain   their  own   internal  governments,    civil 
and   military,  and  to  have  and   to    pay  such 
governors  and  officers  as  the  mother  coun- 
try chooses  to   send  to   rule  them.     Hither 
they   are   compelled    to  bring  their  sugar; 
here  they  have  to  pay  for  their  clothing  and 
their  household   goods  ;  and  yet,  even  at  a 
time,  when  it  is  avowed  that  we  are  in  great 
danger  from    a    probable   scarcity  of  corn  ; 
when  it  is  in  evidence,  before  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  last  crop 
was  a  short  one,  and  that  scarcity   actually 
exists   in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  even 
at  such  a  time,  there  is  a  formidable  oppo- 
sition  to  the  admission  of  sugar   into  that 
sort  of  manufacture,  where  it  will  act  as  a 

substitute  for  corn. It  is  now  found  out 

xby  those  who  joined  in  abusing  me  for  the 
doctrine,  that  commerce  is  of  comparatively 
little  value  to  England.  Well,  then,  let 
the  West  Indians  go  whithersoever  they 
please  with  their  goods  ;  let  them  sell  them 
to  those  who  are  willing  to  fetch  them  away 
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and  to  supply  them  with  cloathingand  other 
manufactures  in  return.  This  would  be 
fair  enough  ;  but,  to  hold  them  in  a  tenfidd 
chain  of  prohibitions,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  treat  them  as  outcasts,  is  abomina- 
bly unjust  ;  it  is  to  set  at  defiance  that  fun- 
damental maxim,  that  maxim  which  is  the 
basis  of  civil  society,  namely,  that  where 
protection  is  not  yielded,  there  no  allegiance 

is  dUe. Mr.  Coke  asked,  what  claim  the 

West  Indians  had  to  relief  better  than  the 
Silk  Weavers,  or  persons  eng.ged  in  any 
other  declining  trade  ?  It  is  not  relief,  that 
the  West  Indians,  in  this  measure,  ask. 
They  ask  for  a  fair  competition  for 
their  produce,  in  that  country,  to  which 
thcij  arc  compelled  to  bring  it.  It' 
the  silk-weavers  could  offer  their  wares  to 
be  used  instead  of  corn,  there  would  b"  no 
objection  at  all  to  give  them  the  permission  ; 
to  let  silk  start  fairly  with  corn.  But,  there 
is  another  point,  in  which  the  analogy  is 
deficient.  Who  is  it  that  suffers  principally 
from  the  decay  in  the  silk  trade  ?  Those 
who  pay  the  poor  rates.  The  labourers  in 
silk  are  thrown  for  maintenance  upon  the 
nation  at  large  ;  but  the  labourers  in  sugar 
are  to  be  maintained  still,  whether  they 
work  or  not,  wholly  by  the  proprietors  of 
the  sugar  estates.  The  silk-weavers  are  re- 
lieved, and  Mr.  Coke  contributes  towards 
their  relief  without  grumbling;  but,  he 
sets  his  face  against  any  measure  of  relief  to 
the  West  Indians.  The  war  throws  the 
silk-weavers  out  of  employment,  and  they, 
as  they  ought  to  do,  come  to  the  nation  at 
large,  and  are  relieved  ;  but,  the  West  In- 
dia plantations  are  impoverished  by  the  war 
too,  and  we  will  neither  relieve  them,  nor 
surfer  them  to  relieve  themselves  by  doing 
what  they  would  be  able  todo,  namely,  carry, 
or  send,  their  produce  to  other  countries. 
The  silk-weaver  may  sell  his  goods  if  he 
can;  he  may  do  what  he  pleases  with  them  ; 
but,  the  West  Indians  must  bring  their 
goods  hither,  whether  ihere  be  a  market  for 
them  or  not.  And,  will  any  man  of  com- 
mon discernment  and  common  candour  say 
that  the  cases  are  parallel  ?  Will  he  say 
that  there  is  any  resemblance  at  all  between 
them  ?  And  will  any  just  man  deny,  that 
the  West  Indians  aro'peculiarly  entitled  to 
the  protection  of  that  government,  which 
holds  them  and  their  concerns  in  such  strict 

and  unrelenting    subjection  ? This  hard 

treatment,  however,  and  all  this  harsh  lan- 
guage, towards  the  West  Indians,  is  not  seen 
in  its  proper  light,  'till  compared  with  that 
silent  acquie.sence,  which  Mr.  Coke  and  his 
brother  "  Country  Gentlemen,"  give  to  all 
the  lavish  grants  made  to  the  Ease  Indians. 
He  has  sittefj  quietly  and  seen  three  millions 
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granted  to  the  East  India  Company,  while 
he  ought  to  know,  that  that  Company  is 
indebted  seven  millions  to  this  abased  nation  ; 
and  he  will  now,  I  warrant  it,  say  nothing 
to  oppose  a  measure,  which,  as  every  man  of 
common  information  must  perceive,  will 
lead  to  the  making  of  the  nation  answerable 
for  all  the  thirty  or  forty  millions  of  debt, 
which  that  Company  has  contracted.  Ifthat 
Company  had  had  sugar  to  offer  us  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  corn,  what  praises  should  we  have 
heard  the  base  newspapers  bestow  upon  "  our 
"  empire  in  the  East !"  The  "Country  Gen- 
"  tlemen"  would  not  have  moved  a  tongue. 
If  they  had  dared  to  do  it,  the  thunder  from 
Leadenhall  street  would  soon  have  reduc- 
ed them  to  silence.  Mr.  Coke  thinks  nothing 
of  seeing  the  whole  nation  taxed  to  support 
these  real,  speculators;  and  even  to  pay  their 
pension  list,  which  amounts  to  a  great  many 
thousands  in  a  year.  Was  there  ever  such  a 
thing  as  this  heard,  or  dreamt  of,  before  ? 
A  Company  of  Merchants  having  a  national 
debt  and  a  pension  list,  and  calling  upon  the 
nation  to  defray  the  expense  ?  Yet,  against 
this  Mr.  Coke  says  not  one  word,  though  he 
talks  about  the  taxes  that  oppress  agricul- 
ture ;  just  as  if  the  land  did  not  pay  part, 
at  least,  of  the  enormous  sums  granted    to 

the  East  India  Company. But,  the  cause 

of  this  difference  is,  that  the  East  Indians 
act  in  a  body  ;  they  have  their  Court  of  Di- 
rectors ;  they  take  care  to  expend  the  mo- 
ney we  give  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  have 
friends  in"  the  right  place  ;  they  have  the 
daily  press  under  their  control,  in  conse- 
quence  of  the   use  of  those    means,  which 

they  know  so  well  how  to  employ. This 

subject  is  now  exhausted.  I  think,  one 
may  defy  the  ingenuity  of  man  to  find  out 
any  thing  new  to  be  said  upon  it.  Some 
miserable  cavil,  or  some  precious  absurdity, 
unworthy  of  notice,  may  still  make  its  ap- 
pearance ;  but,  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
the  mind  of  the  nation  is  made  up  ;  and, 
therefore,  though  with  anxious  wishes  for 
its  success,  I  shall  leave  the  measure  to  its 
fate. 

Curates'  Bill. This  bill   has  now 

passed  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and, 
though  it  does  not  guard  against  the  possible 
negligence,  or  which  is  worse,  partiality  of 
the  Bishops,  it  will  have  some  effect  in  the 
way  cf  correcting  the  evil  and  the  scandal 
of  non-residence.  But,  I  perceive,  that  it 
takes  no  notice  of  curates  under  lay -impro- 
priations. These  livings  are  in  the  hands 
of  private  persons  ;  .but,  I  see  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  made  to  contribute 
towards  the  maintenance  of  the  curates, 
who  reside  upon  them.  The  College  of 
Maynoi.."'-   hss  fdeods  ia    abundance,    and, 
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apparently,  very  zealous  friends ;  and,  a 
provision  is  talked  of  for  the  chaplains  of  the 
navy  ;  but,  not  a  word  is  said  about  curates 
under  lay-i  impropriators.  I  hope,  that  these 
gentlemen  will  be  considered,  upon  some 
future  occasion  ;  and  not  only  them  but 
their  parishioners  ;  for,  if  the  church  be  of 
use,  it  is  the  parishioners  who  are  the  great- 
est sufferers  in  the  misapplication  of  means 
for  supporting  that  church. 

"Westminster  Election". On  Mon- 
day, the  23d  instant,  the  anniversary  of  Sir 
Francis  Burdett's  election  for  Westminster 
was  celebrated  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Ta- 
vern  in  that  city. The  newspapers  have 

given  an  account  of  the  proceedings,  and 
particularly  of  a  speech  made  by  the  Baronet 
himself,  in  which  speech  he  strenuously  in- 
sists upon  the  necessity  of  restoring  the  House 
of  Commons  to  what  it  formerly  was,  and 
what  the  laws  and  usages,  which  comprize 
what  is  called  the  constitution  (if  it  be  not  a 
mere  sound),  require  that  that  House  should 
now  bej  that  is  to  say,  an  assemblage  of 
genilemen,  freely  elected  by  the  people,  rhe 
real  objects  of  their  choice,  and  the  faithful 
guardians  of  their  property  and  their  liber- 
ties. In  his  opinion  respecting  this  neces- 
sity, every  day's  observation  convinces  me 
that  Sir  Francis  Eurdelt  is  right;  and,  I  am 
persuaded,  that,  if  the  nation  were  polled, 
leaving  out  those  who  have  an  interest  in 
corruption,  there  would  appear  a  majority  of 
a  thousand  to  one  in  favour  of  the  reform, 
which  he  recommends,  and  which,  in  their 
better  days,   had  been  recommended  by  Mr. 

Pitt  and  Mr.  Wilbei  force. Look  well  at 

the  evils  we  endure,  and  that  we  apprehend. 
Trace  them  back  to  their  cause  ;  and  you 
will  find  them  all  meeting  at  this  one  point : 
a  House  of  Commons  elected  as  it  now  is.  I 
have  at  this  moment  before  my  eyes,  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  strongly  and 
truly  stating  the  encroachments  upon  the  li- 
berty of  every  man,  which  .must  take  place, 
if  the  new  assessed  tax.  bill  pass.  Well,  it 
will   pass,    nevertheless ;     and    what  is  the 

cause  ?  So  of  every  other  such  measure. 

Sir  Francis  well  observed,  that,  in  the  present 
state  of  things,  it  was  in  vain  to  wish  for 
pure  and  upright  ministers ;  for,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  them  to  act  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  their  own  minds.  A 
minister  may  desire  to  do  that  which  is  for 
the  good  of  the  country  ;  he  may  have  an 
anxious  desire  to  promote  its  happiness  (and, 
his  errors  aside,  I  do  think  that  Mr.  Perceval 
is  such  a  man)  :  but,  before  he  can  stir  an 
i.nch  he  has   the  feel  in  sis  and  interests  of  the 
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borough  mongers  to  consult  ;  he  has  party 
to  counteract  and  faction  to  mollify.  How 
much  more  at  his  ease  must  such  a  man  feel ; 
what  a  load  would  be  removed  from  his 
mind,  if  he  could  step  into  a  House  of  Com- 
mons, freely  chosen,  and  having  no  object  in. 
view  but  that  of  agreeing  to  what  they 
thought  good,  and  opposing  what  they 
thought  bad  ?  A  House  of  Commons,  m 
which  there  would  be  no  strife  for  office  or 
emolument,  and  in  which  nine  times  out  of 

ten  trulh  woul^  prevail. Whoever  takes 

time  to  contemplate  ihe  situation  of  a  minis- 
ter of  the  king,  at  the  present  day,  must  per- 
ceive, that  those  hours  and  those  talent17, 
which  ought  to  be  devoted  to  the  service  of 
the  country  ;  to  giving  the  king  wholesome 
advice  ;  to  the  receiving  of  information  ;  to 
the  forming  of  plans ;  to  the  performing,  in 
short,  of  all  his  great  and  numerous  duties  ; 
those  hours  and  those  talents  will  be  found 
all  taken  up  in  preparing  for,  and  carrying 
on,  battles  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  or- 
der to  insure  success  in  which  battles  (and 
success  must  be  insured),  those  means  must 
be   made  use  of  wdiich  are  ruinous  to  the 

country. Fiom    one  evil   to  another  we 

gradually  hav*fe  come,  'till,  at  last,  it  is  a 
question,  whether  we  shall  be  the  conquered 
slaves  of  France,  or  not.  If  we  are  not,  the 
prevention  must  finally  come  from  the  will 
of  the  people  at  large  ;  it  being  quite  farcical 
to  talk  of  defending  a  people  without  their 
own  voluntary  co-operation.  And,  to  have 
this  will,  there  must  be  a  motive  in  thfe peo- 
ple. They  must  be  convinced,  not  by  para- 
graphs in  the  Courier  about  "  our  gloiious 
constitution."  but  by  their  feeling,  that  they 
have  real  liberty  and  happiness  to  contend 
for  ;  for  unless  they  have  this  conviction,  it  is 
infatuation  bordering  upon  insanity  to  expect 
them  to  lift  a  hand  in  their  country's  de- 
fence.  Whether  such   a  change,   as  Sir 

Francis  Burdett  describes,  will  ever  take 
place  may  be  a  question  ;  but,  unless  it  does, 
all  the  schemes  of  defence  will,  when  the 
hour  cf  real  danger  comes,  prove  ineffectual. 
They  will,  indeed,  be  worse  than  nothing  ; 
and  we  shall  fall  without  even  a  desire  to 
stand,  as  has  been  the  case  with  so  many 
other  kingdoms. The  people  of  West- 
minster, however,  will  have  done  their  part. 
h'  England  be  enslaved,  the  fault  will  not  be 
theirs.  But,  they  alone  can  do  little.  There 
must  be  a  corresponding  spirit  through  the 
country  at  large ;  and  there  will  be,  unless 
England  be  doomed  to  add  to  the  long  list  of 
the  conquests  of  Napoleon. 

Botley,  May  2(3,  1803.  
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When  William  Pitt  became  minister  of  England,  the  interest  of  the  national  debt  (paid  annually 'out  of  the 
taxes)  amounted  to  something  more  than  nine  millions  of  pounds  sterling;  and,  at  the  close  of  his  admi- 
nistration, it  amounted  to  more  than  twenty-five  millions  of  pounds  sterling.  Dusung  his  administration, 
he  added  five- fold  to  the  assessed  taxes;  he  created  the  income  tax;  and,  by  what  is  called  the  land-tax  re- 
demption act,  he  made  that  tax  perpetual,  and  caused  the  alienation  for  ever  of  a  considerable  part  of  the 
property  of  the  church.  It  was  proved  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  th«t.  upon  one  occa- 
sion, he  le:it,  without  legal  authority,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  his  colleagues  in  office,  forty  thousand 
pounds  of  the  public  money,  free  of  interest,  to  two  men,  who  were  at  the  time,  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  During  his  administration  France  became  mistress-of  all  the  continent  of  E  nope,  Russia  and 
Sweden  excepted.  During  the  year  after  he  became  minister  (178.5),  the  money  paid,  on  account  of  the 
poor,  in  England  and  Wales,  amounted  to  '2,004,238  pounds ;  and,  during  the  year  1803  (two  years  before 
the  end  of  his  career),  the  money,  for  the  same  purpose,  amounted  to  4>267.'J<55  pounds.  During  his 
administration,  the  act  of  "  Habeas  Corpus,"  or  personal  safety  act,  was  suspended  for  several  years  together, 
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SUMMARY  OF  POLITICS. 

Westminster  Election. In  ano- 
ther part  of  this  sheet  will  be  found  the  Re- 
port, which  was   made   to  the   electors  of 
Westminster,  on   the  23d  of  May,  by  the 
committee,  who  conducted  the  election  in 
favour  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett.     This  report 
is  worthy  of  particular  attention,  especially 
as  being  a  faithful  and  ably  written  history 
of  the  manner,  in   which,  for  .many  years 
past,  the  electors  of  Westminster  have  been 
treated  by  the  different  factions,  into  whose 
hands  they   were   inveigled.      This   was   a 
view,  which  I  had  often  wished  to  see  taken 
of  the  subject.      It  has    now   been   done; 
and  how  humiliating  is  the  reflection,    that, 
for   the   last   half   century,    the   people   of 
Westminster,  so  perfectly  independent,"and 
so  well  able  to  judge   as  to  their  own  inte- 
rests, should,  until  now,  have  had  no  more 
to  do  in  the  choosing  of  their  representatives, 
than  they  had   in   choosing  the  Aumils  of 
Hindostan  1  Nay,  the  thing  was  worse  than 
a  nullity  ;  much  worse  ;  because  the  elec- 
tors were  made  to  put  on  a  shew  of  exerci- 
sing their  will ;    to  assume  the  garb  of  free- 
dom ;  and  even   to  boast   of  that  freedom 
and  of  their  franchises,  while  they  were,  in 
fact,  the  miserable,  the  degraded,  the  des- 
picable and  the  despised,  tools  of  a  few  in- 
dividuals, who  were  contending  solely  for 
the  precedence   in    obtaining  power,    and, 
through    the     means    of  power,    plunder. 
Really,    when  one  looks  back  to  the  contests 
of  the  Wrays  and  the  Hoods  and  the  Foxes  ; 
when  one  reads  the  large  volume,  in   which 
the  Devonshire  and  some  other  great  fami- 
lies make  so  conspicuous  a  figure,  one  is  al- 
most ashamed  of  one's  countrymen  and  one's 
country.     Yet,  that  which  succeeded  these 
contests  was,  perhaps,  s'.ill  more  disgraceful 
to  this  the  first  city  in   the  kingdom.     The 
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warring   factions,    tired    of  the   strife,    and 
wishing  to    spare   their  purses,  came    to  a 
sort  of  compromise  that  rendered  an  election 
for  Westminster  much  such  another  affair  as 
an  election    for   Ryegate,  or  any  other  dou- 
ble-patroned  borough.     The  Whigs  nomina- 
ted one  member,  and  the  minister  of  the 
day  the  other  member;    and,    from   these 
nominations  no  one  ever  thought  of  appeal- 
ing any  more   than  a  soldier  thinks  of  ap- 
pealing from  the  word  of  command.     That, 
from  such  a  slate,  the  people  of  Westmin- 
ster shoidd,  all  at  once,  have  become  what 
they  now  are  is  truly  surprising.     They  were 
very    nearly   entrapped   by    Mr.    Sheridan's 
tears  over  the  dead  body  of  Mr.  Fox  ;  and, 
owing  to  want  of  time  for  thinking,  they 
were  once  mare  in  the  hands  of.  the  great 
families,    in   the    person     of    Lord    Percy. 
But,  the   dissolution   of  parliament,  which 
succeeded,    came  while  their  shame  and  re- 
morse were  yet.  alive;  and,  though,  owing 
to   some  of  the   most  villainous   tricks  that 
ever  were  played,  they  did  not  succeed   in 
seating  the  man  of  their  choice  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  yet,  by  the  spirit  which  they 
had    previously   discovered,  Lord  Percy  was 
induced  to   withdraw   his  pretensions,"  and, 
they  laid  the  foundation  fur  certain  success 
at   another    opportunity,    with    which    the 
manoeuvres   of  faction  soon  furnished  them. 
At   this  last  election,  though    a  good   deal 
embarrassed     by      certain      events,      upon 
which   it  would   be  useless  now  to   dw^il, 
they   acted   with  promptitude  and   wisdom. 
They  seemed  to  have  formed  a  resolution  to 
prove   to  their  former  enslavers,  that  they 
knew,  not  only  what  was  their  own  interest, 
but  also   the   way  to  take  care  of  it.     The 
committee  appointed  to  arrange  the  mode  of 
proceeding  were    all  men    of    the  class  of 
mere   e.ectors ;    there  was  no  great  roan,  or 
2'JS 
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would  be  great  man,  who  had  any  share  in 
the  business  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  ; 
and,  as  if  to  give  the  lie  to  the  opinion, 
that,  without  a  head,  the  people  are  no- 
thing, all  the  papers,  which  proceeded  from 
this  committee  bore  the  stamp  of  talent  far 
superior  to  that  which  was  discovered  on  the 

side    of  those,     who     opposed     them. 

There  is,  of  late  years,  at  least,  no  instance 
to  be  found  of  so  strict  an  obedience  to  the 
constitution.  'J  he  people  of  Westminster 
proved,  that  they  understood  what  the  con- 
stitution really  was.  It  is  astonishing,  that 
any  one  should  be  found,  with  impudence 
sufficient  to  censure  their  proceedings ;  and, 
they  have  the  consolation  to  know,  that  by 
none  but    by   the    cankered   corrupt,  those 

proceedings  have  been  censured. In   one 

thing,  however,  they  have  failed.  They 
wished,  to  establish  the  principle,  that  no 
expence  should  fall  upon  the  persons,  elected 
members  of  parli  tment.  But,  the  High 
Bailiff's  bill,  made  against  their  member, 
has  been  ordered  to  be  paid  by  a  decision, 
in  the  court  of  king's  bench,  and  the  House 
of  Commons,  after  having  the  affair  fully 
represented  to  them,  have  declined  to  inter- 
fere. This  subject  was  last  before  them  on 
the  25th  of  May,  when  they  were  informed, 
that,  owing  to  a  decision  of  the  court  of 
king's  bench,  an  execution  was  in  the  house 
of  one  of  their  members  to  compel  hirq  to 
pay  for  being  elected,  though  he  had  not  been 
8  candidate,  and  though  he  had  had  neither 
act  nor  part  in  carrying  on  the  election. 
The  whigs  were  as  silent  as  little  fishes; 
but,  it  was  truly  admirable  to  observe  how 
the  lawyers  all  agreed  in  the  necessity 
of  abstaining  from  meddling  with  what  had 

been  settled  in    "  a  court  cf  justice." 

"'  Sir  A.  Pigolt  declared  himself  to  be  per- 
tl  fectly  satisfied  this  was  not  a  case  in  which 
"  the  house  could  interfere.  It  was  a  pro- 
lf  ceeding  in  the  regular  course  of  justice. 
fC  If  the  action  in  this  case  could  have  been 
"  entertained  at  all,  it  must  have  been  on 
"  the  ground  that  it  arose  out  of  a  contract. 
"'  The  act  which  allowed  the  expences  of 
sl  erecting  hustings,  Arc.  in  the  case  of  coun- 
"  ties,  did  not  extend  to  boroughs  ;  yet  even 
6e  there  candidates  might  agree  that  for  their 
€f  accommodation,  or  that  of  their  voters 
fC  during  a  contest  of  14  or  15  days,  hustings 
cf  should  be  erected,  the  expence  of  which 
"  could  not  reasonably  be  expected  to  fall 
ec  on  the  High  Bailiff.  The  action,  there- 
ec  fore,  could  only  be  on  the  contract  so 
*f  supposed  to  be  entered  int./,  and  could 
(e  of  course  have  no  relation  to  the  election, 
"  so  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of  privilege  to 
"  htt  taken  up   by  that  house.     This  must 


"  be  a  question  either  of  fact  or  of  law,  and 
"  in  either  case  it  might  have  been  brought 
"  before  the  court,  by  demurrer,  or  by  bill 
"  of  exceptions,  so  as  to  have  made  the 
"  ground  of  it  appear  on  record.  It  behov- 
"  ed  those  who  had  the  legal  means  of  de- 
"  fence  in  their  own  hands  to  go  before  the 
"  judge  in  a  regular  manner.  It  they  omit" 
"  ted  to  do  so,  it  was  not  for  that  house  to" 
"  interpose.  If  the  house  should  be  of 
"  opinion  that  it  would  be  improper  that  a 
"  candidate  should  be  on  any  account  at  the 
"  expense  of  erecting  hustings,  let  it  be 
"  made  the  subject  ot  a  prospective  regula- 
"  tion.  But  as  that  was  not  the  case  at 
"  present,  this  must  be  like  any  other  suit 
"  founded  on  a  covenant,  the  effect  of 
"  which  must  be  construed  by  the  Jury." 

So,  here  we  are  to  have  another  lui& 

(more  glorious  work  for  the  lawyers  !)  or, 
a  member  of  parliament  is  liable  to  be  made 
to  pay  the  expences  of  an  election,  in  which 
he  has,  neither  directly  nor  indirectly,  taken 

any  part. But,  what  did  Sir  Arthur  mean 

by  a  "  contract  ?"  There  was  no  contract, 
on  the  part  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett ;  and,  his 
goods  and  chattels  were  seized  upon  a  judg- 
ment, founded  on  a  presumption  that  there 
was  a  contract,  which  presump'ion  was  sup- 
ported solely  upon  the  evidence  of  his  having 

taken  his  seat. What  had    he  to  do  with 

your"  demurrer,"  or*  your  "  hill  of  excep- 
'•  lions?"  These  argue  a  law-suit,  and, 
must  a  man  be  scourged  with  a  law-suit,  if 
he  refuse  to  pay  a  large  sum  of  money  for 
having  been  elected  without  his  request,  and 

even  without  his  knowledge  ? Sir  Arthur 

seems  to  think  nothing  of  the  punishment 
of  a  law-suit.  All  that  a  man  has  to  do, 
when  he  receives  the  king's  command  to 
attend  in  parliament,  is,  one  would  think, 
to  attend  and  to  do  his  duty  there  ;  and,  if 
his  house  be  forcibly  entered  and  his  goods 
seized,  in  consequence  of  such  attendance, 
is  it  not  for  the  house  to  interfere  ?  Is  he,  at 
the  suit  of  any  body,  to  be  harrassed  with 
the  trouble  and  expences  of  law,  because  he 

has   taken    his    seat  ? Mr.  Leycestek, 

(don't  you  remember  him,  reader,  in  the 
committee  about  Pitt's  loan  to  Boyd  and 
Benfield  ?)  this  gentleman,  who  is  an  old 
acquaintance  of  cars,  said,  that  the  person, 
51  who  had  been  held  to  be  the  agent  of  Sir 
"  Francis,  had  refused  to  pay  the  High 
"  Bailiff,  and  yet  this  same  person,  day  alter 
"  day,  asked,  obtained,  and  availed  him'" 
"  self  of  the  udvantage  of  seats  for  the  check- 
"  cleiks,  inspectors,  &rc.  who  were  to  attend 
(C  to  the  honourable  Baronet's  interests  in 
I  (C  the  election."  This  is  a  mistake,  Sir. 
It   was    the  interests  of  the  people,  which 
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those  clerks  and  inspectors  had  to  attend  to ; 
and,  the  plain  question  is,  are  the  people  to 
be  made  to  pay  for  giving  their  votes  ?  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  employed  no  agent ;  he 
gave  no  one  authority  to  act  in  his  name  ;  he 
was  elected  without  his  knowledge  j  and, 
nmst  he  be  made  to  pay  for  having  taken 
his  seat  ?  And,  is  it  no  breach  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  house,  that  one  of  its  members 
is  harrassed  with  an  execution  merely  be- 
cause he  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the 

house? Mr.    Braggs    said   the  house 

could  not  entertain  the  question,  because 
the  charge  of  the  judge  had  not  been  entered 
on  the  record.  But,  here  again,  a  lawsuit, 
the  scourge,  the  fire  and  brimstone  of  a  law- 
suit, is  coolly  contemplated.  Do  you  mean 
to  say,  then,  that  a  man  cannot  take  his  seat 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  consequence 
of  the  free  choice  of  the  people,  without 
exposing  himself  to  what  is  infinitely  worse 
than  being  maimed  as  Sir  John  Coventry 
was  ?  It  appears  to  me,  that  it  should  be 
so  clearly  and  so  generally  understood,  that 
a  member  of  parliament  is  to  pay  no  money 
on  accoun.  of  his  election,  that  a  suit 
against  him,  on  such  account,  would 
be  received  in  the  same  way  as  a  suit  against 
him  for  having  black  hair.  It  was  the  peo- 
ple, who  went  and  demanded  to  vole  for  Sir 
Francis  Burdett,  and  demanded  also,  that 
their  votes  should  be  registered,  in  the  same 
books  with  the  votes  of  others;  and,  were 
they,  or  any  of  them,  for  this  cause,  to  be 
deemed  the  agents  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett  ? 

; The  Speaker   said,    "  after  what  had 

"  passed,  in  allusion  to  him,  it  was  neces- 
'*  sary  for  him  to  put  the  honourable  baro- 
"  net  right,  as  to  what  he  had  stated  on  a 
"  former  night.  What  he  had  said  was, 
"  that,  when  any  practical  inconvenience 
"  did  arise,  if  the  honourable  baronet  con- 
**  tinued  to  think,  that  it  involved  a  question 
"  of  privilege,  he  should,  in  that  event,  lose 
li  no  time  in  applying  to  the  house.  He  had 
"  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  any  judge 
"  should  recommend  to  a  jury  what  could 
**  be  construed  into  a  breach  of  the  privi- 
"  leges  of  that  house,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
"  house  to  resist,  and  to  guide  their  course 
<s  according  to  circumstances.  As  there 
"  was  no  motion  before  the  house,  he 
"  should  only  suggest  two  different  modes 
"  of  proceeding,  both  of  which  had  been 
ei  adopted  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Se- 
"  cond.  One  was  in  the  case  of  Judge 
*'  Weston,  where  an  impeachment  was  or< 
*'  dered.  and  the  other,  in  the  same  reign, 
where  that  measure  not  being  deemed  ne 
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"  who  thought  the  present  a  case  of  the 
"  most  serious  nature,  would  probably  be  of 
"  opinion,  that  the  former  of  these  was  the 
"  preferable  mode  of  proceeding;  while 
"  others  rgain  might  be  inclined  to  think 
"  that  the  latter  was  the  most  desirable  way 
"  of  disposing  of  the  present  question.  He 
"  had  stated  what  were  the  modes  of  pro- 
'•'  ceeding,  and  it  was  for  the  house  to  say, 
"  whether  in  this  case  the  more  or  less  se- 
"  rious  mode  ought  to  be  adopted." — "  Sir 


"  Francis  Burdett  said,  the  sources  from 
"  whence  he  derived  his  information  as  to 
"  the  recommendation  of  the  judge,  were 
"  the  notes  of  the  short  hand  writer  em- 
"  ployed  to  lake  down  the  t/ial,  and  the  in- 
"  formation  of  his  counsel.  He  esteemed 
"  these  as  affording  him  sufficient  foundation 
•'  for  bringing  the  matter  before  the  house. 
"  The  only  thing  he  had  submitted  to  the 
'.*  house  was  the  instruction  of  the  judge; 
"  that  the  cinumstance  of  his  taking  his  seat, 
"  a  thing  which  was  incumbent  on  him,  was 
"  such  an  atp) oval  and  ratiji 'cation  of  the 
"  proceedings  had  during  the  election,  as 
"  must  subject  him  in  the  expense  of  the  hus- 
"  tings.  He  felt  himself  by  no  means  inte- 
"  rested  in  the  fate  of  this  discussion.  He 
"  esteemed  it  to  be  the  cause  of  the  home, 
"  and,  if  he  had  taken  a  bill  of  exceptions, 
"  or  adopted  any  other  mode  of  setting  aside 
"  the  verdict  than  that  which  he  new  used, 
"  in  submitting  the  case  to  the  consideration 
"  of  the  house,  he  should  have  cor.ceived 
"  that  he  subjected  himself  to  a  severe  cen- 
"  sure  for  his  conduct.  He  now  left  it  to 
"   the  house    to    determine  as   they  thought 

'f  proper," Here    the    matter   dropped, 

and  that,  too,  without  one  word  from  the  re- 
forming Whigs;  except,  indeed,  from  Sir 
Arthur  Pigott,  who  was  decidedly  against 
any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  house.  So 
th'at  it  is  now  settled,  that  a  man  may  be 
made  to  pay  for  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  ex- 
penses of  an  election,  at  which  he  may  have 
been  nominated  and  chosen  without  his  con- 
sent; and  even  against  his  will.  This  is  a 
newly  discovered  feature  in  "our  glorious 
constitution."  Nay,  whether  chosen,  or. 
not,  he  may  be  made  to  pay,  unless  the  ta- 
king of  the  seat  be  the  act  which  renders  him 
liable.  Suppose  Sir  Francis  Burdett  had 
been  out-polled  by  the  brewer  or  by  the 
late  Treasurer  of  the  Navy.  Why  should  he 
not  have  been  made  to  pay  in  that  case,  as 
well  as  in  this  case  ?  For,  the  hustings  and 
the  books  would  have  '  een  as  much  used  by 
him  then,  as  they  have  been  now  ;  and,  this 
being  the  case,  a  little  knot  of  electors  have, 
:  Cessary,  the  matter  was  allowed  to  drop  at  any  time,  the  power  of  half-ruining  any 
<f  without  aoy   farther    discussion,     Those-      man,   of  little  fortune,   agtrnst  whom  they 
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may  have  a  spite.  They  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  nominate  him  at  Westminster,  and 
demand  a  poll  in  hi*  favour,  to  make  him 
liable  to  a  share  of  the  High  Bailiff's  charges. 

Was  there  ever  any  thing  so  monstrous  as 
this  heard  ol  before  ?  Is  this  the  constitution 
of  .England  ?  Is  it  this  that  we  are  called  up- 
on to  pay  and  to  bleed  for? Some  peo- 
ple say,  that  it  is  hard,  that  the  expense 
should  fall  upon  the  Htgh  Bailiff;  but,  those 
persons  are,  surely,  not  informed,  that  the 
H  gh  Bailiff's  is  a  very  lucrative  office  ;  that 
he  derives  his  emoluments  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  people  of  Westminster  ;  and  that  he 
buys  his  office,  not  of  tl  ose  people,  but  of 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster.  To 
take  the  elections,  in  the  city,  is  one  of  the 
duties  attached  to  the  High  Bailiff's  office  j 
it  is  one  of  the  purposes  for  which  emolu- 
ments are  given  him  ;  and,  if  he  pays  so 
much  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  as  not  to 
leave  him  a  sufficiency  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  taking  elections,  the  fault  is  his,  or  that  of 
the  Dean  and  Chapter,  and  by  no  means  that 
of  I  he  people,  who  have  an  undoubted  right 
to  come  and  vote  for  their  representatives 
free  of  all  expense,  and  free  of  expense  to 
those  representatives  also  ;  for,  it  is  evident, 
that,  if  the  representative  be  loaded  with  ex- 
pense, it  must  be  injurious  to  the  consti- 
tuent. But,  this  is  the  state,  into  which  all 
is  now  got.  Offices  are  spoken  of  as  things 
to  produce  money  ;  and,  accordingly',  they 
are  bought  and  sold,  The  dudes  are  left  out 
or  the  consideration  ;  or,  when  required  to 
be  performed,  are  to  be  paid  for,  just  in  the 
Same  way  as  if  there  were  no  salary,  or  in- 
come, attached    to    the  office. Ail   that 

now  remains  for  the  people  of  Westminster 
to  do,  is  to  resist  the  claim  of  the  High  Bai- 
liff at  cvevy  election.  It  would,  perhaps,  be 
adviseable  for  the  members  chosen  to  await 
the  regular  process  for  compelling  them  to 
take  their  seats  ;  ahd,  after  that,  to  see  what 
the  court  of  king's  bench  will  do.  In  the 
meanwhile,  it  would  not  be  amiss,  if  the 
committee  for  tire  last  election  were  to  as- 
certain the  annual  amount  of  the  High 
Bailiff's  emoluments ;  the  several  sources 
from  which  they  are  derived;  the  price 
which  he  pays  lbr  his  office  ;  the  uses  to 
which  the  money  is  applied  ;  and  the  origi- 
nal intention  of  the  grant  of  such  emolu- 
ments. Such  an  inquiry  will  be  of  great 
use  ;  it  will  lead  us  back  to  former  times 
and  usages,  and  will  enable  us  to  hold  up 
the  constitution  to  the  faces  of  those,  who 
rce  so  vehemently  calling  upon  us  to  main- 
tain it.  This  is  the  way  to  tight  them. 
'  You  want  us  to  spend  our  last  shilling, 
11  and  to  shed  our  iast   drop   of  blood,  in 
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"  maintaining  the  constitution,  do  you  ? 
"  Well,  here  it  is;  this  is  it  ;  and,  this 
"■  we  are  ready  to  maintain  against  all  its 
"  enemies,  beginning  with  those  whom  we 

"  know  to  have  assailed  it." "  Aye,  you 

"  perverse  dogs,"  say  they,  "  we  kno\r 
"  you  are  ;  but,  that  is  not  what  ive  mean. 
"  We  want  you  to  spend  your  last  shilling 
"  and  to  shed  your  last  drop  in  defending 
"  what  we  call  the  constitution  ;  that  is  to 
"  say,  us  and  our  power  and  our  numerous 

"  and   immense    emoluments." It     is, 

however,  quite  useless  to  write,  or  to  talk 
much,  about  these  things.  We  all  of  us 
understand  one  another  very  well.  The  re- 
solution, upon  both  sides,  has,  long  ago,  been 
formed.  Time  alone  can  produce  any 
change  ;  but,  in  the  meanwhile,  on  one 
side  all  is  fear,  and,  on  the  other  hope, 
or,  at  least,  the  absence  of  fear,  it  beui£ 
impossible  to  discover  any  ground  for  ap- 
prehension. 

Pitt's  Birth  Day. The  28th  of  Ma* 

was,  it  seems,  the  day,  which  gave  this 
man  to  the  world,  and  it  appears  from  a 
publication  in  the  Courier  news-paper  of 
the  30th,  that  the  anniversary  of  his  birth 
was  celebrated  on  that  day,  at  the  Merchant 
Taylor's  Hall,  in  the  city  of  London.  I 
have  read  over  the  long  list  of  the  persons, 
who  are  said  to  have  been  present,  and  I  do 
not  see  the  name  of  one  single  person,who  is 
not,  in  himself,  or  his  relations,  a  receiver 
of  the  public  money,  in  one  shape  or  in 
another  ;  I  do  not  see  the  name  of  one 
single  independent  gentleman  ;  I  do  not  see 
the  name  of  any  one  person,  to  whom,  as  a 
member  of  parliament,  I  would  give  my. 
vote.  This  was  as  it  should  be  ;  and  the 
proceedings,  at  the  dinner,  were  perfectly 

in  character. Upon    the  cloth  being  re« 

moved,  a  psalm  was  sung,  "  Not  unto  ?/i, 
"  not  unto  us,  O  Lord,  &c.  &c."  by  a  set 
of  hired  singers,  in  exact  imitation  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  "  diverting  vagabonds," 
who,  from  the  play-houses  and  the  stews,  as- 
sembled to  celebratelhe  triumph  of  Mr.  She-r 
ridan  and  Sir  Samuel  Hood  at  Westminster,. 
and  which  triumph,  I  would  have  these  imita- 
tors recollect,  was  but  of  very  short  dura- 
tion.  Next  followed  a  lying  Ode,  from 

the  editor  of  -a  news-paper  ;  a  precious  spe- 
cimen of  doggerel,  but  admirably  adapted 
to  the  subject  and  to  the  audience.  The 
composer  seemed  to  Up  perfectly  aware  of 
the  motives  of  the  festival,  and,  therefore, 
he  took  care  to  say,  that-,  "  not  envy's  self 
"  can  say  this  noble  train,  their  rites  with 
"  sordid  ends  profane."  This  was  by  way 
of  anticipation;  but,  Mr.  Quin  may  dog- 
gerel  his  eyes  out,  before   he  will  get   anjr 
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man  of  common  sense  to  believe  him.  Such 
men  well  know  the  real  motives  of  this 
meeting ;  and  they  know,  that  they  are 
sordidness  itself ;  they  know,  that  to  cele- 
brate the  birth-day  of  Pitt,  is  to  inculcate 
the  praise  of  a  squandering  of  the  people's 
earnings  upon  those  who  do  not  labour ; 
they  know,  that  this  festival  was  intended, 
by  the  mass  of  those  who  assisted  at  it,  to 
brazen  out  the  acts  by  which  they  had  been 

enriched  at    the   public  expence. After 

the  "Ode"  came  forth  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
with  a  recitation  of  some  still  worse  doggerel 
jbf  his,  which  has  long  been  kicked  about 
the  bookseller's  shops,  and  serving  occasion- 
ally for  a  shade  to  their  windows,  under  the 
title  of  "  An  independent  tribute  to  the 
"  memory  of  Mr.  Pitt."  This  effusion  of 
independence  comes  from  a  man,  who  has, 
I  believe,  for  many  years,  been  in  the 
Stamp  Office,  or  in  some  oi her  office,  under 
the  minister  of  the  day,  and  during  his  plea- 
sure. This  gentleman  holds  the  pen  of  a 
ready  writer  Pie  is  always  at  it.  No  matter 
what  the  subject,  so  that  it  be  but  auspicious 
to  his  little  interests,  and,  as  the  wise  Duke 
said,  "  scribble,  scribble,  scribble."  Let 
there  be  but  a  dinner  toward,  and  you  are 
sure  to  hear  of  this  Mr.  Fitzgerald  and  his 
x*des.  Two  or  three  years  ago,  the  news- 
paper people  used  to  let  us  see  his  odes;  but, 
of  late,  they  have  had  the  prudence  merely 
to  tell  us  about  them.  The  Courier  says  not 
a  word  in  praise  of  this  "  independent  tri- 
"  bute,"  whence  I  should  suppose,  that, 
in  spite  of  the  poet's  indefatigable  exertions, 
he  is,  at  last,  not  very  rich,  and  that  he 
finds,  to  his  severe  mortification,  that, 
while  he  is  obliged  to  give  praise  upon  mere 
speculation,  and  upon  very  long  credit,  at 
best,  he  is  unable  to  obtain  it  except  upon 
condition  of  high  price  and  prompt  pay- 
ment. Since  I  discovered,  that  authors 
paid  reviewers  for  suffering  them  to  review 
their  own  books,  I  have  ceased  to  look  into 
the  London  reviews.;  but,  at  the  time 
when  I  did,  this  son  of  doggerel  appeared  to 
be  in  close  connection  with  the  reviewers  ; 
and,  accordingly,  accounts  of  his  insignifi- 
cant performances  made,  frequently,  a  great 
figure  in  thos«  works,  which  tiie  dupes 
about  the  country  look  upon  as  the  standard 
of  taste. — : — What  a  life  this  poor  man  must 
lead  !  Continually  upon  the  watch  for  some 
occasion  of  paying  his  court  to  those  who 
have  the  power  of  adding  to  his  salary.  Con- 
tinually battering  his  dull  brains  tor  some 
jnew  tag,  as  a  conveyance  for  his  disgusting 
Ipanegyrick.  Of  ail  the  slaves  on  earth  the 
most  wretched  must  surely  be  a  slave  in 
rhyme '.-——The     "  independent     tribute- 
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being  finished,  the  "  principles  of  Pitt" 
were  toasted,  with  a  wish  that  they  might 
continue  to  inspire  the  councils  of  Great 
Britain,  which  was  followed  by  the  tune  of 
"  Britons  strike  home."  Astonishing  im- 
pudence !  As  if  the  publiccovdd  fail  to  know, 
that  it  was  during  his  administration,  that 
France  became  mistress  of  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  that  England  became,  what  she 
now  is,  a  country  besieged.  These  very 
people  will  tell  you,  that  the  situation  of  the 
country  is  such,  that  your  only  hope  is,  to 
be  able  to  escape  being  conquered  by  France. 
Into  this  situation  we  have,  it  is  notorious, 
been  brought  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
principles  of  Pitt ;  and  yet  these  people 
have  the  impudence  and  insolence  to  tell  the 
world,  that  they  glory  in  those  principles, 
and  that  they    wish    them  still   to  be  acted 

upon. Aye,  but  they  do  not  mean  these 

principles.  They  mean  the  principles  upon 
which  the  people  have  been  loaded  with  tax- 
es and  themselves  loaded  with  wealth.  The 
principles,  upon  which  the  enormous  grants 
of  money  have  been  made,  and  upon  which 
the  hundreds,  who  could  be  *~amed,  have 

been  permitted  to  fatten. There  appears 

to  have  been  something  of  a  mixture  of 
masquerade  at  this  festival  ;  for,  there  is  a 
speech  given  (and  which  I  am  now  about  to 
insert),  under  the  name  of  "  the  Lord 
"  Chancellor,"  which  never  could  have 
come   from  any   man,    being   a    real    Lord 

Chancellor   of   England. "    The   Lord 

"  Chancellor,  whose  feelings  were  so 
"  strongly  affected,  that  it  was  with  geat 
"  difficulty  he  addressed  the  company,  said, 
"  that  he  lamented  most  bitterly  the  loss, 
"  which  the  nation  and  mankind  had  sus- 
"  tained  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  lis 
"  would  offer  up  his  prayers  to  a  gracious 
"  Providence  that  this  loss  might  be  supplied 
"  by  raising  up  some  distinguished  charac- 
"  ter  by  the  superiority  of  whose  genius  and 
"  virtue  the  protection  of  the  human  race 
"  might  be  secured.  His  poor  endeavours 
"  he  should  constantly  exert  for  the  benefit 
"  of  his  country  ;  he  was  hapjnj  in  the  con- 
"  Jidcnce  of  his  sovereign,  and  he  revered 
"  that  august  prince,  because  he  knew  that 
"  he  valued  the  liberties  of  those  over  whom 
"  he  was  appointed  to  reign.  He  (lord 
"  Eldon)  was  not  only  the  political  friend 
"  of  the  eminent  statesman  whose  birth-day 
"  they  were  now  celebrating,  but  he  was 
"  the  private  friend  of  his  heart,  auH  he 
"  could  not  advert  to  I  he  deprivation  he  had 
"  suffered  without  the  most  poignant  grief 
"  Happy  would  it  have  been  for  him,  had 
"  he  himself  teen  the  precursor  of  the  assa- 
"  date  of  his  bosom  in  the  vale  f  death-.     I 
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*'  will,  (said  bis  lordship),  as  far  as  my  en- 
"  deavours  can  go,  live  in  allegiance,  it  I 
"  may  so  express  myself,  to  the  memory  of 
"  that  great  man;  and  why  will  I  do  so  ? 
"  Because  by  so  doing  I  shall  act  in  the  way 
*'  which  I  conceive  to  be  m«st  consistent 
"  with  the  interests,  the  happiness,  and 
"  the  liberties  of  the  people  of  Great  Bri- 
"  tain.  In  all  the  experience  which  I  have 
"  had  of  the  views  and  conduct  of  my  de- 
"  ceased  aud  lamented  friend,  I  have  ever 
"  seen  that  in  no  moment  he  neglected  the 
"  good  of  the  state,  but  always  felt  the  most 
"  vigilant  and  jealous  anxiet)  for  the  well- 
"  being  o\  all  ranks  and  conairions  of  men." 
No  :  I  will  not,  for  a  moment,  sup- 
pose, that  this  was  uttered  by  a  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  England.  It  must  have  come  from 
some  me'hodist  preacher,  dressed  up  in  a 
big  wig  and  gown.  The  Courier  relates, 
that  "  upon  the  close  of  this  speech, tb«com- 
panv  bi-gar.  to  retire ;"  and,  well  they  might. 
The  benediction  was  all  that  was  wanted  after 
this  prayer  for  "  all  ranks  and  conditions  of 
"  men."  Associate  of  his  bos-am  in  the  vale 
of  death,  indeed  !  What  miserable, what  dis- 
gusting stuff!  What  wretched  humbug! 
No:  the  present  Lord  Chancellor  would  not 
get  drunk  ;  and,  I  am  very  sure,  that,  sober, 
he  never  would  have  thus  exposed  himself  to 

laughter. One  of  the   motive8,,  and  the 

principal  one,  amongst  the  instigators  of 
this  festival,  doubtless  was,  the  embarrass- 
ment and  mortification  of  their  political  op- 
ponents, who  have  dropped  the  celebration 
of  the  b  rt!.-.lay  of  their  hero,  chiefly,  per- 
haps, because  they  are  not  enough  united  to 
keep  it  up.  But,  why  did  they  not  join  the 
others?  Why  not' go  a-nd  sing  Nun  Nobis 
Domine  "  in  a  superior  style  ?"  Why  not 
go  and  clap  the  ode  of  Mr.  Quin,  and  the 
"  independent  tribute"  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald  ? 
Why  not  "  offer  up  their  prayers  to  a 
gracious  Providence,"  that  another  Pitt 
might  arise  "  for  the  protection  of  the 
human  race?"  'Why  not  all  this?  They 
joined  these  commemorating  set  in  voting 
away  forty  thousand  pounds  of  the  people's 
money  to  pay  Pitt's  debts,  and  that,  too, 
upon  the  score  of  his  public  services.  -Why, 
then,  should  they  not  join  in  celebrating  his 
birth  clay.  When  it  had  been  made  clearly 
appear,  that  Pitt,  without  any  authority, 
and  without  the  consent  or  knowledge  of 
even  his  colleagues  in  office,  had  lent  with- 
out interest,  forty  -thousand  pounds  of  the 
public  monev  to  two  men,  who  had,  at  that 
tine,  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
Whigs,  instead  of  what  the  people  expected, 
proposed  a  Lilt  of  indemnity  for  him.  Why 
not  celebra.e    his   birth-day,,    then.     Why 


pout  and  slink  away  ?  Why  not  go  on  as 
they  were  going  ?  From  the  moment 
they  themselves  came  into  power,  they  be^ 
came  the  eulogists,  the  open,  the  avowed, 
imitators  of  Pitt,  of  whom,  upon  all  oc* 
casions,  they  «poke  as  of  a  great  aud  virtuous 
minister.  Why  skulk,  then  ?  Why  not 
brazen  a  thing  out  in  a  birth-day  celebration? 
And,  if  they  could  not  get  their  heads  in, 
at  Merchant  Taylor's  Hall,  why  not  have  a 
meeting  elsewhere  ?  This  faction  is  the 
most  completely  embarrassed  and  baffled  of 
any  one  that  the  country  ever  saw.  Eager- 
ness to  grasp  at  power  and  pelf  made  them 
join  with,  and  truckle  to,  the  Grenvilles'. 
The  condition  imposed  upon  them  evidently 
was,  that  they  should  praise  Pitt,  and  avow 
their  intention  to  imitate  his  conduct  as  far 
as  possible.  This  has  been  to  them  the 
«bundant  source  of  inconsistencies  and  dis- 
grace ;  and  it  will  continue  to  flow  during 

the  remainder   of  their  political  lives ■ 

At  the  birth-day  dinner,  o:re  toast  was, 
"  The  Spanish  nation,  and' success  to  the 
te  efforts  of  its  people  against  the  tyranny  of 
t(  Buonaparte.  "  So,  here  weare  in  love  with 
the  Spaniards,  after  having  seized  their  fri- 
gates without  a  declaration  of  war,  and  made 
two  attempts  at  seizing  their  territory  in 
South  America.  "  The  tyranny  of  Buona-^ 
parte' ;■  "  aye,  and  the  tyranny  of  any  body 
else.  Tyranny  is  not  more  tyranny  for  being 
exercised  by  Buonaparte;  Our  compassion 
for  oppressed  people  seems'  to  lie  dormant 
always,'  until  those  people  get  into  the 
clutches  of  Buonaparte.  For  my  part,  I  call 
see  no  deference  in  being  oppressed  and  rob- 
bed by  him  and  in  being  oppressed  and  rob- 
bed by  others.  What  is  it  to  the  Spaniards,  if 
they  are  to  be  slaves,  whether  they  be  his 
slave  s,  or  the  slaves  of  the  Prince  of  Peace 
or  of  a  set  of  tyrants,'  raised  up  amongs* 
themselves?  The  newspapers  have,  of  late, 
entertained  us  v.  ith  accounts  of  the  ideocy 
of  the  king  of  Spain,  of  the  baseness  of  the 
heir  apparent,  and  of  the  rascality  of  the 
ministers,  who,  by  mere  dint,  of  impudence 
and  profligacy  obtained  the  power  of  op- 
pressing the  people.  What  do  these  birth- 
day people  want,  then  ?  Do  they  want  the 
people  of  Spain  to  continue  under  the'  old 
system  ?  Can  they  conceive  any  tyranny 
more  galling  thr.n  that  which  is  exercised  by 
notorious  rogues  in  the  name  of  a  slavering 
ideot  ?  What  do  they  want  ?  Do  they 
want  to  see  a  revolution  take  place,  and  a 
new  kind  of  government  set  up  ?  Fkrdly  j: 
yet,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  else  they  can 
want.  Napoleon  will  not  fail,  I  dare  say, 
to  keep  a  pretty  tight  hand  over  the  Spa- 
niards  ;  but.,  the  question  is5  can  the  people 
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of  Spain  be  more  oppressed   than  they   now 
are  ?  This  is  not  the  question  for  us,  1  dative  to 
Spain  :   for,  it  may  suit  us  for  the  Spaniards 
to  continue  slaves  under  their  present  rulers 
rather  than  be  free  (if  that  were  likely  to  be 
the  case)    under  Napoleon.     But,  it  is   the 
question,  and   the    only    question,  for    the 
people  of  Spain  ;  and,  whatever  may  be  the 
wishes  of  the    birth-day    gentry,  they   may 
be  assured,  that,  if  the  people  of  Spain  feel 
that  they  cannot  change  for  the    worse,  they 
will  make  no  resistance  against  the  French. 
When  mere  life  is  all  that  a    man  has  left  to 
preserve;  when  the  government  has  proceed- 
ed,  >nch  by   inch,   till  he  has  stripped    him 
to  the  skin  ;  when  bare    existence  is  all  that 
frj  cm   call   his    own,   it    is    too   much    to 
expect  him  to  hazard  that,  to  place  that  in 
immediate  and    imminent  danger,  lest  the 
object  of  his  allegiance  should    oe  changed. 
Being  satisfied  that  nothing  worse  can  come, 
he  will  naturally  wish  for  a  change  ;  because 
in  any    change,     be     it  what   it   may,    the 
chances  are  in  his  favour      This  is  as  plain, 
and  the  conclusion  a^    infallible,  as   that  of 
the  result  ot  anyqnestion  in  the  rule  of  three. 
It  must  be  so,  and  it   will   be  so,  in  spite  of 
all  the    toasts    and     all  the    psalms    and  all 
the  pravers  of  the  Pittites  and  their  underlings. 

-It  appeals  to  me,  that  there  is  another, 

and  a  vtny  sufficient  reason,  for  a  people, 
who,  like  the  Spaniards,  are  held  in  slavery 
by  their  domestic  tyrants,  wishing toexchange 
that  tyranny  for  the  tyranny  of  a  man  like 
Napoleon.  Men  find  an  apology  to  them- 
selves for  quietly  submitting  to  the  commands 
of  a  great  conqueror  and  immense  armies.  It 
is  evident  to  ail  the  world,  in  such  a  case, 
that  resistance  is  Vain  ;  and,  therefore,  there 
is  no  disgrace,  in  submission.  But,  to  sub- 
mit to  a  band  of  tame  intriguing  rogues, 
who,  under  the  names  of  law  and  justice, 
so  completely  immesh  the  people  as  to  make 
one  half  of  them  the  spies  upon,  and  the 
plunderers  and  hangmen  of  the  other  half, 
is  an  infamy  that  man  cannot  bear  with  any 
degree  of  patience.  When  things  arecome  to 
this  pass,  resistance  is  full  as  vain  here  as  in 
the  other  case  ■,  but  the  fact  is  not  so  evident 
to  the  world  ;  and  the  slave  cannot  make  to 
himself  the  same  apology.  Any  nation, 
Aiowever  numerous,  wise,  find  brave,  may 
be  conquered  and  enslaved  by  a  superior 
foreign  force,  and  may  be  well  entitled  to 
the  compassion  and  respect  of  the  world  $ 
but,  a  nation  which  is  enslaved  bv  domestic 
tyrants,  which  does,  in  fact,  enslave  itself, 
is,  and  ought  to  be,  an  object  of  universal 
contempt.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  natural, 
that  men  should  be,  as'  we  have  recently 
seen  thern,  in  so  many  instances,,  ready  to 
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exchange  a  domestic  for  a  foreign  tyranny, 
even  supposing  that  they  are  sure,  that  the 

latter  will  be  as  severe  as  the  former. 1 

have  often  been  amused   by  the  earnest  ex- 
hortations of  the   Courier  and  the  Morning 
Po^t,  addressed  to  the  inhabitants  of  countries 
about  to  be   invaded  by  Napoleon,  calling 
upon  them,  "in  the  sacred  name  of  liberty," 
to  come  forth  and  be  chopped  down  to  the 
last  man,  rather  than  suffer  their  country  to 
be   plundered  by  the  French.     Alas  !  poor 
fellows,  if  they  could  have  read  these  disin^ 
terested   exhortations,    they  would  not  hav& 
been  able  to  understand  one  word  of  them. 
To  talk  to  them  about  liberty  and  property 
is  like  talking  to  the  African  about  frost  and 
snow.     If  they  had  known   the  meaniag  of 
the  words,  their  answer  would   have  been  : 
"  Why  man,   we   have   no  liberty   to  pre- 
(<  serve,   we  are  alread)    pluncleied  to  the 
"  very  skin  ;  and  we  defy   the   French    to 
"  plunder  any  body   but   those   who   now 
"  plunder  us,  and  who   insult   ns   into  the 
"  bargain."       If   the  Morning    Post   could 
have  received  an  answer  from  some  of  these 
people,  how  foolish  its   editor  would  have 
looked.     The  people,  who  were  about  to  b® 
invaded  by  the  French,  were  full  as  good 
judges  of  their  situation  and  interests  as  the 
Morning  Post  was.     They  well    knew  that 
they  could  not  be  plundered  ;   or  they  would 
have   fought    to    keep    out   the   plunderer. 
The  thing  speaks  for  itself.     We  all  will  do 
much  to  guard  our  own  possessions.     The 
most  cowardly  of  mankind  will  scratch  and 
bite  those  who  come  to  take  awny  their  food 
and  raiment  ;   and,  therefore,  when  a  popu- 
lous   nation  suffers  itself  to  be  overrun  by  a 
foreign  enemy,    we  may    be  assured,    that 
the  people  in  general  of  that  nation  do  not 
think  that  that  enemy  will,  or  can,  do  them 
any  harm.     There  is  a  sort  of  intuitive  rea- 
soning, which  leads  people  to  conclude,  that 
the  enemy,  be  he    what   he  may,  will  not 
take  away  people's  food,  nor  make  the  land, 
barren.      The   Morning    Post   reasons   in  a 
different   way.     It  supposes   all    the    world 
made   for  the  use  of  .England  ;    that,    any 
longer    than    a   country    can    be   of  use    to 
England  it  cannot  be  considered  as  any  other  . 
than   base  and   infamous;    and,  of  course, 
that,  when  it  is  overrun    bv   the  French,  it 
is   become    base  and   infamous,  and  may  as 
well  be  annihilated  at  once.     Bu;,  so  reason 
not  the  people  of   other  countries.     They 
consult  their  own    happiness;  and,  if  they 
think  they  shall  be  happier  under  the  domi- 
nion  of    the   French    than    they  now   are, 
though  we  may  regret  this  opinion  of  theirs, 
we  can  have  no  right  to  abuse  them  for  act- 
ing upon  it. One  aiore  toast,  and  then  I 
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shall  take  my  leave  of  this   festival  :   "  The 
"  present  administration,  and  success  to  their 
"  measures."     This  toast,  the  historian  tells 
us,   was  drunk   with   enthusiasm,   approach- 
ing to  indications  of  madness,  and    the    ap- 
plause, the  "  tumult  "  of  which  it  is  quite 
impossible  for   him   to  describe,    continued 
lor  near  a  quarter  <>J  an  hour;  upon    which 
one    may     exclaim     with     honest    Casca, 
"  what    a    deal  of    foul   breath    was   there 
"   uttered  !"   It  must  have  been  amusing  to 
the  ministers   (who  were  almost  all  present, 
observe)  to  see  this  strife  of  sycophancy  ;   to 
see  the  candidates   for  sharing  in  the  taxes 
placing  their  reliance   upon  the    strength  ot 
their    lungs  ;     to    observe    all    their  various 
tricks  to   attract  attention,  and    to  catch   a 
promising" -glance    from    the    dispensers  of 
favour.     And,  then,  if  one  could  have  fol-   j 
lowed  them  to  their  several  abodes;  to  have  < 
heard  them,  in  their  half-drunken  moments  j 
of  bliss;    blab  out  their  sanguine    expecta-   j 
lions  j     tell    of  the  nod  received    from   one   ; 
great  man,   the  smile  from  another,   and  the   . 
squeeze  from  a  third  ;  hold  consultation  upon   j 
the  purport  of  half-uttered  phrases  ;  estimate   j 
the  value  of  monosyllables  and  winks  of  the  j 
eye  ;    and  then,  again,  to    have  seen  them,  | 
as    the    fumes   of    the    liquor   evaporated,, 
relapse  into  the  doubts  and   fears  that   ac-  | 
companied  them  to  the  festival  of  venality  ;  I 
if  one  couk!  have  witnessed  this,  then  might 
one    have    exclaimed,     thus,     O,    Pitt  !     by 
such  men,  and  in  such  a  manner,  ought  the 
hour  of  thy  birth  ever  to  be  commemorated  ! 
Battel],  2d  June,    1808. 

REPORT  MADE  Tu  THE  ELECTORS  OF  WEST- 
MINSTER, OX  THE  loV>  OF  MAY,  ]  SOS, 
BY  THE  COMMITTEE  APPOINTED  TO  CON- 
DUCT THE  ELECTION  IN  FAVOUR  OF  SIR 
FRANCIS  EURPETT.' 

That  when  your  Committee  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  their  constituents  on  the 
-yth  of  June,  ISOJfj  they  were  not  prepared 
to  make  a  regular  Report  of  the  principles 
and  motives  which  governed  their  conduct 
during  the  late  election  ;  their  time  had 
been  taken  up  in  exciting  the  Electors  to  as- 
sert their  independence,  and  in  giving  effect 
to  the  means  by  which  their  glorious  tri- 
umph  was  to  b3  celebrated. Your  Com- 
mittee think  it  necessary  to  take  a  rapid  sur- 
vey of  the  former  and  present  state  of  the 
Representation  of  Westminster  5  that  you 
•piay  distinctly  see,  what  has  been  attained  by 
the  energy  you  displayed  when  acting  for 
yourselves ;  that  you  may  ascertain  what  yet 
remains  to  be.  done,  and  what  are  the  means 
by  which  it  may  be  effected. — It  will  not  be 
necessary  to  remind  this  Meeting  of  the  con- 


tests carried  on  in  Westminster  by  the  Whig 
and  Tory  factions,   in    the  early  part  of  the 
present  reign,  much  less  of  those  carried  on 
by  the  Pitts  and  Dundasses  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Foxites    on   the  other,    in   the  years 
17S4  and  178S.     These  last  must  be  in  the 
memory  of  most  of  us,  and  the  facts  relating 
to  them  are,  as  they  have  been  described  by 
an   eloquent  and    inflexible  patriot,    "  suffi- 
ciently notorious,  and  more  than  sufficiently 
infamous."     But,  it  may  not  be  unnecessary 
to  observe,    that   the   enormous   expence  at 
which  these  contests  were  carried  on  was  too 
great  even  for  the'princes,  lords,  and  place- 
men   of  the  respective  factions.     This   ex- 
pence,  together  with  the  acknowledged  utter 
impossibility  of  obtaining  any  legal  decision 
on   the   merits  of  the   return,    induced  the 
leaders  of  both  Factions,  who  never  coalesce 
but  to  deprive  the   people  of  their    rights, 
jointly  to    issue   their  decree  to  prevent  any 
thing  like  a  free  choice  at  any  future  Elec- 
tion in  Westminster.      The  name  of   one 
person  in  each  faction  was  to  be  inserted  in 
the  return,  and  these  men  were  unblushing- 
ly  to  be  called  Representatives  of  the  People, 
— One  public-spirited  individual  was  found, 
however,   to  offer  himself  as  an  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  the  people  in  the  year  1/90j 
to  destroy  the  effect  of  the  mandates  of  their 
new  tyrants.      This    attempt,    though    not 
successful,  was  not  without  beneficial  conse- 
quences ;  and  "  more  principle  was  infused 
into  the  public  mind  in  seventeen  days,  than 
the   Factions   had  been   able   to  destroy  in 
more  than  seventeen  years."     The  attempt 
was  renewed  in  1796,  and„was  countenanced 
by  a  far  greater  number  of  suffrages.     The 
Factions  were   more  fully  exposed,   and  the 
people  became  less  inattentive  to  the  fate  of 

their  country. From   that  period  to  the 

death  of  Mr.  Fox,  the  seats  for  Westminster 
continued  at  the  disposal  of  the  Factions ; 
but,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  die  seeds  of 
public  spirit,  which  were  scattered  with  no' 
sparing  hand  in  ]  790  and  i/95,  have  contri- 
buted to  produce  the  glorious  event  which 
we  are  noyv  met  to  celebrate.' — The  death  ,of 
Mr.  Fox  forms  an  aera  in  the  representation 
for  Westminster.  The  people  had  seen 
with  disgust  another  coalition  of  men,  who 
"  had  been  long  contending  for  the  plun- 
der, the  government,  and  the  patronage  of 
the  country."  They  had  seen  these  men 
unite  and  seize  the  reins  of  government-; 
and  they  had  seen,  too,  every  profession  in 
favour  of  Reform,  or  the  Rights  of  the  peo- 
ple, sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  place,  or  sur- 
rendered to  the  arbitrary  principles  of  Tory 
Grenvilles  by  apostate  Whigs. — The  leaders 
of  the  Factions  appeared  far  more  solicitous 
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to  fix  a  successor  to  Mr.  Fox's  vacant  place 
in  the  cabinet,  than  to  appoint  one  to  fill  hi-s 
seat  as  representative  for  Westminster,  and 
the  abused,  and  disgusted  electors,  became 
indifferent  spectators  of  the  scene.  This 
general  apathy  gave  rise  to  various  profes- 
sions of  service  :  men  of  any  character,  men 
of  no  ch  ira'-ter  and  of  infamous  character, 
talked  of  offering  themselves  as  candidates. 
But  these  political  adventurers  fied  before  the 
heir  of  i  hepowerfulHouse  of  Northumberland. 
Earl  Percy  became  the  successor  to  Fox.  But 
he  came  not  to  the  contest  at  the  General 
Election  which  took  place  immediately  af- 
terwards. At  \his  election  the  feelings  of 
the  electors  were  excited  by  the  most  gene- 
rous mo'ives.  A  desire  to  protect  and  sup- 
port the  proscribed.  A  man  was  presented 
to  them,  who  with  the  countenance  of  the 
Whig  faction,  when  out  of  place,  had 
brought  serious  Charges  against  a  supposed 
Indian  delinquent  These  Charges  he  per- 
severed in  :  but  such  perseverance  no  longer 
suited  the  Whigs.  They  were  now  in 
place,  and  one  condition  of  their  being  so, 
appeared  to  be,  that  the  accused  should  be 
screened,  not  from  conviction  only,  but  also 
from  inquiry.  That  the  exertions  of  the 
electors  were  not  on  that  occasion  successful, 
was  owing  partly  to  the  coalition  of  the  can- 
didates supported  by  the  respective  Factions, 
and  partly  by  the  arts  of  those  prostituted 
Election  Intriguers  employed  by  one  of 
them.  Fortunately  for  die  country,  that 
parliament  had  a  speedy  and  sudden  death. 
The  King  "  appealed  tn  ivhat  ivas  coiled 
the  Sense  of  His  people"  and  nobly,  and 
gloriously  did  you  answer  that  appeal. — At 
all  the  Elections  for  Westminster  which  have 
passed  before  our  eyes,  houses  have  been 
voted  for  which  were  empty,  or  inhabited  by 
women,  or  foreigners,  or  by  that  description 
of  people  who  are  worse  than  useless,  the 
bane  of  every'  free  state,  those  who,  for  their 
own  private  ends,  affect  to  think  tbeir  suf- 
frage unnecessary,  and  those  who  having  too 
much  virtue  to  vote  against  their  conviction, 
have-not  sufficient  firm ness  to  do  so  against 
their  interest." — To  remedy  these  evils  apian 
is  under  die  consideration  of  your  committee. 
They  are  not  without  hope  that  these  mis- 
chiefs may,  in  a  great  degree,  be  parried,  if 
not  intnely  overthrown.  And  they  have  no 
doubt,  that  in  carrying  such  a  plan  into  exe- 
cution, they  shall  receive  that  liberal  support 
which  has  characterized  the  Electors  of 
Westminster.  You  will  now  perceive  what 
yet  remains  to  be  done.  You  have  a  foot- 
holo,  and  :  ever  forget  the  proposition  of  the 
great  Archimedes.,  that  had  he  a  place  "  to 
rest  upon,  he  would  move  the  world."     You 
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have  possessed  yourselves  of  one  seat,  it  was 
yours:  attain  the  other — it  is  equally  your 
right.  But  never  relinquish  that  which  you 
have  so  honourably  recovered.  Nobly  de- 
fend, what  you  have  so  bravely  won. — The 
recent  events  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  call  upon  your  Com- 
mittee to  stats  to  you  explicitly  the  pacts 
relating  to  that  part  of  the  subject  ;  in  oider 
that  the  false  impressions  which  have  gone 
forth,  countenanced  by  high  authority,  may 
not  continue  on  your  minds  or  that  of  the 
public.  And  to  this  part  of  the  report,  your 
committee  request  your  particular  attention. 
—In  consequence  of  the  Besolutions  passed 
at  this  house  the  4th  of  May,  1807.  one  of 
which  declares,  "  That  it  would  be  to  the 
"  immortal  honour  of  the  City  of  Westmin- 
"  ster,  and  afford  a  great  and  glorious  ex- 
"  an, pie  to  the  Electors  of  the  United 
"  Ki'iadom,  that  yo»  should  return  Sir 
"  Francis  rdett  to  Parliament ,  free  froi:* 
"  every  sat,  •«  and  expense  to  himself, 
"  upon  in depena  principles,  consonant  to 
"  the  genuine  -  *  0j  the  constitution  of 
"  England,  which  1  tyres  that  "  elections 
,f  "  shall  be  free  am    yithaut  corruption." 

Your  committee   .    «rmined,    as  on* 

mean  to  reduce  the  expense,  to  put  the  le- 
gality of  the  claims  of  the  hifgi  bailiff  to  the 
test.  For  this  purpose,  they  nnounced  to 
him  oh  the  night  before  the  ct  mencement 
of  the  election,  that  some  elector-  ntended  to 
offer  their  votes  to  Sir  F.  Bur.»tt.  The 
high  bailiff  then  demanded  that  tht  Ticuld 
enter  into  an  engagement  to  pay  the  expen- 
ces  he  usually  charged.  This  was  \.  remp- 
torily  refused.  He  then  said  "  he  'ould 
not  receive  the  poll :"  but,  on  a  little  ,  'lec- 
tion, added,  "  Do  not  take  this  for  a  ^fi- 
nitive  answer,  let  it  stand  over  till  the  mo. ■;><. 
ing."  In  the  morning  he  found  he  musr* 
take  the  poll,  and  he  agreed  to  do  so,  <{  re- 
serving his  rights."  Whatever  his  rights 
might  be  your  committee  were  willing 
should  be  reserved,  but  they  were  determined 
not  to  sacrifice  yours  by  entering  into  his 
terms.  They  then  desired  that  check 
clerks,  &c.  might  be  admitted  to  the  hus- 
tings ;  which  he  refused,  unless  the  agree- 
ment were  signed.  Your  committee  re- 
plied, "  that  if  he  granted  such  admissions 
to  candidates  who  agreed  to  pay  his  charges, 
and  refused  them  to  you  who  resisted  his  il- 
legal demand,  he  would  be  gu iky  of  gross 
partiality  in  the  execution  of  his  effiee,  whicii 
would  subject  him  to  deprivation  and  impri- 
sonment. Under  the  terrors  of  Newgate, 
then,  he  gave  those  admissions  which  the 
lord  chief  justice  has  called  a  favour  accept- 
ed by  your  committee,   aud  which   he  said 
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zmplied  a  consent  to  pay  a  proportion  of  the  i  court. Ir  has  now  become  the  imperious 


expense  for  erecting  the  hustings.  'I he 
high  bailiff  did,  indeed,  observe,  "  that  he 
knew  Sir  Francis  Burdett  to  be  a  man  of  ho- 
nour, and  that  he  was  sure  he  would  pay 
him."  To  this  it  was  replied,  "  that  Sir  F. 
B.  was  ignorant  of  his  intended  nomination  : 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  Committee, 
that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  them,  nor 
thev  with  him,  and  that  the  high  bailiff 
might  depend  upon  it,  Sir  F.  B  would  not 
pay  him  one  farthing."  And  this  is  the  re- 
ply which  it  has  been  contended  proves  the 
speaker  to  be  the  agent  of  Sir  F.  B.  And, 
if  he  was  not  the  agent,  then,  it  is  said,  this 
protest  is  nugatory  and  useless;-  and  it  is 
still  more  absurdly  contended,  that  Sir  F  B. 
became  a  candidate  eight  months  after  he 
had  been  elected 'and  returned.  And,  by 
what  act  think  you  ?  Why,  by  taking  his 
Seat  in  that  house  to  which  you  had  sent -Yuri 
as  your  servant,  against  his  (•■■■  *  nciination. 
repeatedly  expressed,  and  '  <  <.uend  his  duty 
jn  which  he  might  have  b.--n  forcibly  carried 
by  the  serjeant  at  arms  'For  this  act,  a  ver- 
dict has  under  the  c  -tion  of  the  judge  in 
an  action  brought  the  high  bailiff,  been 
given  against  Sir  F.  B.  for  a  proportion  of 
the  charge  for  erecting  hustings,  and  of  ano- 
ther charge  imposed  by  law  specifically  on 
candidates  on1/. — That  Sir  F.  B.  was  not  a 
candidate  excess  or  implied,  has  been  abun- 
dantly shew  by  what  has  been  stated,  by 
his  own  d<  clarations,  And  by  the  Addresses 
and  ResoW    ions    of  your  committee,  before 

and  sins     and  during  the  election. Your 

conn  conceived,   that    they  had  taken 

every  ,-•-■  [$e  precaution  to  avoid  implicating 
Sir  f  •  'Ja  any  of  their  acts,  by  not  having 
the  shgn  est  communication  with  him  di- 
rec.tly  or  ii;di recti}-,  and,  it  therefore,  never 
o  :curred  to  them,  that  any  action  would  be 
rought  against  him  on  that  account.  Sir 
F  B.  too,  with  that  delicacy  which  belongs 
to  his  character,  did  not,  as  it  was  in  a  great 
measure  a  pecuniary  subject,  announce  the 
commencement  of  the  action  to  your  com- 
mittee ;  and  your  committee  had  not  a  pro- 
per opportunity  of  giving  that  assistance 
which  otherwise  might  have  been  done,  as  to 
the  facts  of  the  case  on  the  trial.  You  are. 
acquainted  with  the  result. — Though  your 
committee  had  much  reason  to  be  satisfied, 
that  the  unfounded  claims  of  the  high  bailiff, 
— claims  so  injurious  to  the  fair  freedom  of 
election, — had  been  very  materially  reduced; 
yet  they  were  greatly  disappointed  that  the 
important  principle  for  which  they  had  been 
contending  had  not  been  decided;  and  they, 
therefore,  requested  Sir  F.  B.  to  move  for  a 
new  trial, — which  has  been  refused  by  the 


duty  of  your  Committee,  to  carry  into  full 
and  complete  effect  Lhe  Resolutions  of  the 
4th  of  May,  and  their  repeated  declarations 
during  the  election,  that  it  should  be  con- 
ducted free  of  every  expense  to  Sir  F.  B  — 
And,  let  the  final  issue  be  what  if  may,  your 
committee  will  not  suffer  Sir  F„  B.  to  spend 
one  shilling  of  his- own  money  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty  to  you  And  to  our  country. 
— Your  committee  now  present  you  with  an 
Account  of  the  Expences  they  ha^e  incurred, 
and  the  Subscriptions  intrust  d  to  their 
hands  :  assuring  you,  that  every  thing  has 
been  conducted  on  their  part  with  the  most 
rigid  economy. 
Amount  of  expenses  during 

the  election a^SO  1,4     4 

Amount  of  the  chairing,  pro- 
cession, and  presenting  ^he 

car,  &c.  to  Sir  F.  B 513     8     3 

Advertisements   and  printing 

to  this  day S3     5     0 

Incidental  and  law  expenses  in 

moving  for  a  new  trial. ...         30     3     6 


^1409   11     O 


\y  subscriptions 1200  13     O 


Pamphlets  sold. 


Balance  against  the  treasurer. 


14    9 
1291   17    9 


'117   13 


Not  including  the  yet  unascertained  ex- 
pense of  the  action  with  the  high  bailiff— 
Your  Committee  have  great  satisfaction  in 
observing,  that  the  conduct  adopted  by  thq, 
Electors  of  Westminster,  has  excited  the  at- 
tention of  the  country,  and  afford  the  best 
hopes,  that,  on  a  future  occasion,  it  will  be 
imitated  by  the  electors  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom.— You  have  attacked  corruption  in 
its  strong  hold;  you  have  reduced  and  pos- 
sessed yourselves  of  one  of  the  principal  for- 
tresses of  the  enemy.  Upon  the  first  occa- 
sion you  will  again  take  the  field  : — if  you 
again  conquer — if  the  people  of  this  country 
follow  up  the  example  you  have  set  them, 
and  they  should  fortunately  succeed  — they 
will  confound  the  treasons  of  your  domestic 
enemies,  and  England  will  bid  defiance  to 
any  foreign  foe ;  although  he  may  have  at- 
tained the  dominion  of  all  the  earth  besides. 
— (Signed)  By  order  of  the  Committee, — 
Samuel  Brooks,  Chairman. — London}AIay 
23,  1808. 


Sir,- 


CURATES     BILL. 

-The  open  attacks  of  the  rectors 


S853 


against  their  curates,  is  manifested  in  Berk- 
shire, and  the  sneaking  attempts  of  those  in 
Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  without  daring  to  give 
their  signatures  to  advertisements,  issued  af- 
ter many  private  calls  and  underhand  ma- 
noeuvres, de  nand  from  every  man  of  honour 
and  candour,  a  manly  and  decisive  notice. — 
Those  who  are  not  of  the  clergy  at  all,  are 
now  called  upon  to  manifest  their  senti- 
ments. Has  the  state  no  interest  in  the  dis- 
position of  clerical  property  ?  Is  the  patron 
age  of  men  who  hoid  property  in  various 
counties  to  be  bartered  by  connivance,  and 
the  state  to  be  forbidden  from  every  inquiry 
and  every  protection  of  the  ministry  ?  Then 
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held  to  pay  the  keep  of  an  extra  horse  or  ser- 
vant, or  for  local  convenience ;  and  then, 
surely,  all  consideration  is  due  to  the  offi- 
ciating minister,  and  the  size  of  the  prefer- 
ment is  not  then  the  only  proper  standard 
for  the  stipend  of  the  curate.  The  question 
ought  not  to  be  between  rectors  and  curates 
any  longer.  It  is  a  question  between  the 
state  and  the  clergy-  There  is  an  establish- 
ment of  which  kings  and  queens  are  the 
nursing  fathers  and  the  nursing  mothers- 
Curates  are  the  efficient  troops.  Parsonage 
houses  are  their  proper  barracks.  Whatever 
the  state  judges  tube  serviceable  to  th**  cause 
must  and  ought  to  be  adopted.     Nothing  can 


Jet  the  establishment    fall,  as  fall  it  must  if  i  be  more  contemptible  than    the   pitiful  and 


tinaided  by  the  wisdom  of  parliament.  Cle- 
rical proprietors  of  tithes  mai)  icish  to  legis- 
late for  their  curates  ;  but,  surely,  a  little 
modesty  will  induce  them  to  submit  to  legis- 
lators in  parliament,  and  not  advertise  for 
meetings  and  petitions  against  the  Stipen 
diary  Curates' Bill,  lest  the  principal  laymen 
should  counteract  their  advertisements,  by 
offering  their  disinterested  greatness,  to  shel- 
ter the  unprotected  and  unenvied  curates, 
and  by  calling  them  together  by  advertise- 
ment, make  inquiry  into  the  decimal  arith- 
ihetic  whereby  their  salaries  are  adjusted.  A 
conversation  last  week  upon  the  increase  of 
servants'  wages,  excited  from  a  rector  this 
odd  reply,  "  Port  wine  is  now  an  hundred 
pounds  per  pipe,  and  I  have  been  forced  to 
advance  my  first  footman  to  thirty-five 
pounds  per  annum  rather  than  part  with 
him  j"  when  this  same  rector  told  his  curate 
a  few  days  before,  that,  he  must  agree  at 
twenty-five  pounds  per  annum,  and  no  fees, 
(and  preach  every  Sunday  !  !  .:) — The  salary 
of  the  curates  wants  to  be  as  unequivocally 
known  to  parliament,  as  the  salary  of  its 
navy  or  army  subalterns,  and  no  objection 
arises  to  a  clerical  annual   list,   beyond  what 

may  be  objected  to  a  navy  or  army  list. ■ 

(The  bookseller  would  be  well  paid,  and  their 
names  arid  addresses  may  be  easily  obtained, 
as  every  archdeacon,  as  well  as  every  bishop, 
has  a  copy  of  the  return  in  his  own  depart- 
ment.) The  seven  ill-favoured  and  lean 
fleshed  kine,  as  some  rectors  fear,  would  de- 
vour the  seven  well-favoured  and  fat-fleshed} 
and  themselves  be  obliged  to  diminish  the 
wages  of  the  pampered  menial,  at  whose  in- 
sulting hands  the'  curate  receives  his  sS'Oi, 
•with  a  remark  upairhis  own  better  pay  ! — 
With  an  appearance  of  fairness,  it  is  ad- 
\?anced,  that  a  small  living  can  only  afford  a 
small  stipend  to  a  curate.  •  True  !  if  the  in- 
cumbent be  not  a  pluralist,  and  depend  upon 
his  small  preferment  only,  for  his  comforts. 
But  in  many  cases  the  §mall  living  is  (only) 


avaricious  attempt  to  cry  down  the  proceed- 
ings of  government,  by  an  association  of  ei- 
ther rectors  or  curates  against  the  wisdom  of 
the  legislature  The  curates  of  some  parish- 
es have  not  had  a  gmnea  from  their  rectors 
these  many  years,  and  have  lived  upon  the 
scrapings  of  low  fees,  'till  they  grind  the 
poor  to  maintain  themselves.  These  things 
ought  not  to  be.  The  glorving  of  such  rec- 
tors over  their  curates  is  not  good,  though 
they  should  be  enabled  to  dun  with  their  ap- 
peal the  ears  of  the  upper  house,  who  may 
not  consider  that  every  parishioner  upon 
their  estates  is  interested  in  the  fate  of  the 
bill,  inasmuch  as  the  needy  curate  is  an  ob- 
ject of  compassion  and  benevolence  to  the 
congregation  in  which  he  preaches; — Yours, 
&c  —  C.  D. — May  27,  1808. 


SECOND  REPOHT  FROM  THE  COMMITTEE  6S 
"THE  DISTILLATION  OF  SUGAR  AND  MO- 
LASSES.—  Ordered  to  he  printed  3lst  May, 
1808. 
The  committee  appointed  to  enquire,  and 
report,  how  far,  and  under  what  circum- 
stances, it  may  be  practicable  and  expe- 
dient to  confine  the  distilleries  of  the 
United  Kingdom  to  the  use  of  Sugar  and 
Molasses  only;  and  also  what  other  provi- 
sion can  be  made  for  the  relief  of  the 
growers  of  sugar  in  the  British  West  In- 
dia Colonies;  and  to  report  the  same, 
with  their  observations  and  opinion  there- 
upon, from  time  to  time,  to  the  House  :  — 
and  who  were  empowered  to  report  the 
minutes  of  the  evidence  taken  before 
them  ; 

Have,  pursuant  to  the  order  of  the 
house,  further  examined  the  matters  to 
them  referred  ;  and  have  come  to  the  fol- 
lowing Report.  Your  committee  after  hav- 
ing presented  their  First  Report,  lostnotime 
in  prosecuting  the  enquiries  pointed  out  to 
them,  in  the  order  by  which  they  were  con- 
stituted;   conceiving  that  if  by  legislative 
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encouragement  an  increased  consumption  of 
rum  could  be  created,  material  relief  would 
be  afforded  to  the  planter,  enabling  him  to 
diminish  the  quantity  of  the  inferior  sugars 
now  imported,  by  converting  a  portion  of 
them  into  that  spirit,  their  fust  attention  was 
directed  to  the  most  eligible  means  of  ac- 
complishing this   object. Understanding 

that  an  extensive  trade  in  foreign  spirits  is 
carried  on  under  the  protection  of  licences 
from  the  privy  council,  and  of  neutral  flags, 
an.'!  that  thereby  a  great  encouragement  is 
given  to  a  staple  commodity  of  the  eiaerny, 
while  a  proportionate  discouragement  is 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  consumption  of 
West  India  rum,  your  committee  called  be- 
fore them  several  persons  concerned  in  the 
continental  trade,  wi  h  a  view  to  ascertain 
the  tact,  and  to  learn  the  manner  in  which 
the  traffic  is  carried  on  ;  and  also  two  gen- 
tlemen connected  with  the  boards  of  cus- 
toms and  excise,  fully  capable  of  informing 
them,  whether  any  lo^s  would  accrue  to  the 
revenue  by  prohibiting  or  discouraging  the 
importation  of  foreign  spirits  in  future  ;  and 
how  that  loss  might  be  compensated,  should 
any  such  be  expected  to  arise  — It  appears, 
that  foreign  brandy  and  Geneva  are  among 
the  enumerated  articles,  the  importation  of 
which  is  permitted  by  the  general  war  or- 
der of  the  king  in  council.  The  expenses 
of  freight  and  insurance  however  are  too 
heavy,  and  the  risk  of  seizure  by  our 
cruizers,  and  condemnation  in  our  prize 
courts,  is  too  great  to  allow  the  trade  to  be 
carried  on  with  any  prospect  of  advantage 
under  die  authority  of  such  a  general  order. 
The  merchants  of  this  country  therefore  ap- 
ply to  the  privy  council  for  particular  licen- 
ces ;  which  being  granted,  neutral  vessels 
we  chartered,  by  which  under  these  licences 
a  trade  is  securely  carried  on,  which  other- 
wist- would  not  exist.  The  ships  proceed  in 
ballast  for  t he  hostile  port,  taking  with  them 
neither  British  manufactures  nor  colonial 
produce,  which  would  render  them  liable  to 
confiscation.  They  bring  back  foreign  spi- 
rits, wine,  and  fruit,  but  neither  raw  silk, 
nor  any  other  article  useful  to  the  British 
manufacturer.  Those  cargoes  are  chiefly 
paid  for  by  bills  of  exchange.  As  this  trade 
aftords  great  encouragement  to  one  of  the 
chief  staples  of  the  enemy,  without  promo- 
ting in  the  smallest  degree  the  welfare  of  the 
shipping,  manufacturing,  or  colonial  inte- 
rests of  this  country,  it  is  evidently  the  po- 
licy, as  we  are  led  to  believe  it  is  the  prac- 
tice of  the  French  government,  to  connive 
at  its  continuance,  and  to  protect  it.  The 
sound  policy  of  this  country  would  seem  to 
require    the  prohibition   or  discouragement 
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of  a  trade,  in  which  the  advantage  is  reap- 
ed by  the  enemy ;  particularly  as  by  so  doing 
the  produce  of  our  own  colonies,  and  spirits 
the  manufacture  of  our  own  country,  would 
replace  those  so  withdrawn  from  the  mar- 
ket.— It  appears  that  the  quantity  of  foreign 
spirits  for  which  duty  was  paid  in  the  last 
year,  was  2,101,187  gallons,  and  that  the 
gross  amount  of  the  duty  was  ^1,336', 9/3. 
The  duty  of  customs  and  excise  per  gallon, 
on  foreign  spirits,  is  10s.  l^d.  ;  on  rum, 
1  Is.  2|d.  and  the  excise  duty  on  British  spi- 
rits, exclusive  of  the  malt  duty,  is  fs,  2f-d. 
It  would  seem  that  a  bare  substitution  of  a 
consumption  of  the  same  quantity  of  spirits 
at  a  lower  duty,  would  occasion  a  certain 
loss  to  the  revenue.  Mr.  Jackson  calculates 
that  loss  at  s£786,0O0  per  annum  ;  and  pre- 
suming only  on  abate  substitution  of  quantity, 
thinks,  that  in  order  to  prevent  any  deficit, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  the  present 
difference  between  the  duties  on  rum  and 
British  spirits,  an  addition  of  2s.  Sd.  per  gal- 
lon on  each  of  these  articles  would  be  re- 
quired. But  such  additional  duty,  in  the 
opinion  of  your  committee,  could  not  beim~ 
posed  without  considerable  danger  of  perma- 
nently diminishing  the  consumption  of  those 
articles. — As  the  flavour  of  foreign  geneva  is 
well  imitated  in  this  country,  and  as  brandy 
can  be  made  strongly  resembling  the  foreign 
spirit,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  rum 
alone  would  be  substituted  in  the  room  of 
any  quantity  of  those  spirits,  which  the  re- 
commendation of  this  report  might  withdraw 
from  the  market.  Should  the  consumption 
of  rum  however  be  increased  by  the  amount 
of  one-third  of  the  foreign  spirits  which  paid 
duty  last  year,  that  increase  would  rise  to 
700,000  gallons.  The  advantage  gained  by 
the  West  Indian  interest  would  not  step 
here  ;  as  a  demand  for  an  additional  quanti- 
ty of  British  brandy  would  create  a  market 
for  a  proportionate  quantity  of  sugar  and 
molasses,  those  being  the  materials  from 
which  the  best  imitation  of  foreign  brandy 
can  be  produced.  It  is  proper  to  mention, 
that  the  present  embargo  in  the  ports  of 
the  United  States  will  throw  a  large  quantity 
of  rum  on  the  market  of  the  mother  coun- 
try, which  affords  an  additional  inducement 
to  your  committee  to  recommend  any  mea- 
sure likely  to  increase  the  home  consumption 
of  that  spirit. — The  re-exportation  from  this 
country  oflhe  brandy  brought  in  on  licence, 
is  not  considerable  ;  the  North  of  Europe 
being  chiefly  supplied  by  the  prize  spirits. 
No  duty  is  retained  on  the  re-export  to  Eu- 
rope except  the  war  duty  of  12  and  \  per 
cent,  on  the  customs,  or  about  1  §  per  gal- 
lon ;  to  which    the  act  enforcing  the  late 
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orders  in  council  has  added  a  duty  of  8d.  per 
gallon.  In  some  instances  it  may  be  ex- 
ported duty  free.  This  trade  has  enjoyed 
these  advantages  only  since  the  introduction 
of  the  warehousing  system  ;  as,  before  that 
period,  rum  alone  could  be  exported  without 
duty;  the  consequence  is,  that  ram  must 
have  lost  what   the  other  spirit  gained  In  the 

export  trade. The  most  obvious  mode  of 

preventing  the  importation  and  use  of  fo- 
reign spirits,  would  be  by  a  law  of  direct 
prohibition.  Mr.  Frewin  states,  that  the 
difficulty  of  preventing  smuggling  would  not 
be  rendered  greater  than  at  present,  even  by 
a  total  prohibition  of  the  trade  ;  and  Mr. 
Jackson  thinks  that  the  contraband  trade 
might  be  more  effectually  checked  under  a 
change  of  system,  than  by  adhering  to  the 
present  mode  of  granting  licences  and  impo- 
sing high  duties.  Eut  in  case  it  should  Le 
deemed  more  expedient  to  adopt  the  mode 
of  laying  on  a  high  additional  duty,  the  re- 
venue might  receive  its  compensation  for  the 
diminished  consumption  of  foreign  spirits,  in 
part  by  the  increased  consumption  of  British 
made  or  colonial  spirits,  which  at  a  lower 
price  would  more  than  replace  the  quantity 
of  that  diminished  importation,  and  in  part 
by  the  increased  amount  of  the  duty  on  that 
reduced  quantity  of  foreign  spirits,  which 
would  even  under  these  circumstances  con- 
tinue to  be  consumed.  Actuated  by  these 
considerations,  your  committee  recommend, 
either  that  the  importation  and  use  of  fo- 
reign spirits  should  be  prohibited  during  the 
war,  or  that  the  duties  of  customs  and  excise 
on  all  such  spirits  imported  should  be  greatly 
increased;  and  in  the  latter  case,  they  also 
submit  that  it  would  be  highly  expedient  to 
lay  a  heavy  duty  on   their  re-exportation  to 

any  part  of  the  world. Your  committee 

conceiving  that  the  greatest  encouragement 
which  could  be  given  to  the  consumption  of 
rum,  would  be  to  equalize  the  duties  on  that 
article  anal  British  spirits,  examined  several 
witnesses  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  pro- 
bable effects  of  such  a  measure.  The  evi- 
dence shews,  that  very  great  relief  would 
thus  be  afforded  to  the  planter  ;  but  it  is  ob- 
jected, on  the  part  of  the  distillers,  that  they 
could  not  stand  the  competition,  and  that 
material  injury,  if  not  entire  ruin  to  their 
trade,  would  be  the  consequence.  If  so,  per- 
manent injury  would  also  be  done  to  the 
market  for  grain,  which  is  now  afforded  by 
the  distilleries.  Your  committee  therefore 
refrain  from  recommending  the  equalization 
of  the  duties  on  rum  and  British  spirits,  to 
the  consideration  of  the  house.  — Your  com- 
mittee, are  proceeding  in  the  examination  of 
Gtj&ei  matters,  which  they  conceive  to  be  in- 
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i  eluded  in  the  order  of  the  house,  and  hope 
to  be  enabled  shortly  to  lay  a  third  report  on 
your  table.  They  are  induced  to  present 
this  report  separately,  rot  only  because  it  re- 
lates to  a  separate  and  distinct  object,  but 
also,  that  no  time  may  be  lost  in  acting  upon 
the  recommendation  continued  in  it. 


NEW    ANNUITY     PLAN. 

The  following  are  the  Resolutions  moved 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  on  the 
13th  of  May  last,  when  he  opened  his  Plan 
for  granting  Annuities :  — 

1.  That  it  would  tend  to  a  more  speedy 
and  efficient  reduction  of  the  national  debt, 
and  would  at  the  same  time  be  of  material 
accommodation  and  convenience  to  the  pub- 
lic, if  every  proprietor  of  three  per  cent, 
consolidated  or  reduced  bank  annuities  were 
at  liberty  to  exchange,  with  the  commis- 
sioners fcr  the  reduction  of  the  national 
debt,  such  bank  annuities  for  a  life  annuity 
during  the  continuance  of  a  single  life,  to  be 
named  by  such  proprietor;  or  for  a  life  an- 
nuity during  the  continuance  of  the  lives  of 
two  persons  to  be  named  by  such  proprietor, 
and  of  the  life  of  the  longer  liver  of  such 
two  nominees. — 2.  That,  in  order  to  give 
effect  to  the  aforegoing  resolution,  every 
proprietor  of  3  per  cent,  consolidated  or  re- 
duced bank  annuities,  who  shall  be  desirous 
of  exchanging  any  such  bank  annuities  for 
a  life  annuity  on  the  continuance  of  a  single 
life,  shall,  on  transferring  to  the  commis- 
sioners for  the  reduction  of  the  national 
debt  any  such  bank  annuities,  be  entitled, 
during  the  continuance  of  his  or  her  life,  01 
of  the  life  of  some  other  person  to  be  named 
by  him  or  her,  to  receive  (under  such  regu- 
lations as  Parliament  may  deem  it  expedient 
to  adopt)  for  every  s£!lQQ  of  such  bank  an- 
nuities, and  so  in  proportion  for  any  greater 
sum  than  s/slOO  of  such  annuities,  transfer- 
red to  the  said  commissioners,  a  life  annuity 
of  such  annual  amount,  according  to  the  age 
of  the  nominee,  and  the  average  price  of 
such  bank  annuities  on  the  nearest  open  day 
preceding  the  day  of  the  transfer  thereof^ 
as  is  specified  in  the  following  table.  [This 
table  is  printing.] — 3.  That,  in  order  to 
give  further  effect  to  the  aforegoing  resolu- 
tion, every  proprietor  of  a£'3  per  cent,  con- 
solidated or  reduced  bank  annuities,  who 
shall  be  desirous  of  exchanging  any  such 
bank  annuities  for  a  life -annuity  in  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  lives  of  two  persons,  to  be 
named  by  anch  proprietor  (of -whom  such 
proprietor  may  be  one)  and  the  life  of  the 
longer  liver  of  thern,  shall  on«transferring  to 
the  commissioners  for  the  reduction  of  the 
national  debt  anv  such  bank  annuities,  be 
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entitled,  daring  the  continuance  of  such 
two  lives,  and  of  the  life  of  the  longer  liver 
of  them,,  to  receive  (under  such  regulations 
as  parliament  may  deem  it  expedient  to 
adopt)  for  every  ^100  of  such  bank  annui- 
ties, and  so  in  proportion  fur  any  greater 
sum  than  jfeTOO  of  such  annuities,  transfer- 
red to  the  said  commissioners,  a  life  annuity 
of  such  annual  amount,  according  to  the 
respective  ages  of  such  two  nominees  and 
the  average  price  of  such  bank  annuities  on 
the  nearest  open  day  preceding  the  day  of  the 
transfer  thereof,  as  is  specified  in  the  fol- 
lowing tables. — [These  tables  are  printing.] 
— 4.  That  no  person  shall  be  admitted  to 
be  a  nominee,  either  for  the  grant  of  an  an- 
nuity for  the  continuance  of  a  single  life, 
or  for  the  grant  of  an  annuity  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  two  lives  and  of  the  longer  liver 
of  them,  who  shall  be  under  the  age  of 
thirty-five  years. — 5.  That  the  dividends 
payable  in  respect  of  the  bank  annuities, 
which  shall  be  transferred  to  the  commis- 
sioners for  the  reduction  of  the  national 
debt,  in  exchange  for  life  annuities,  shall  be 
received  by  the  said  commissioners,  and 
shall  constitute  a  part  of  the  funds  applicable 
to  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt;  and 
that  out  of  the  said  funds  applicable  to  the 
reduction  of  the  national  debt,  the  said  com- 
missioners shall  pay  the  respective  life  annui- 
ties granted  in  exchange  for  such  bank  an- 
nuities during  the  continuance  of  the  re- 
spective lives  for  which  the  same  shall  be 
payable;  and  that  the  said  respective  life 
annuities  shall  be  payable  half  yearly  at  the 
bank  of  England,  on  the  same  days  on 
which  the  dividends  on  the  stock  transferred 
for  the  purchase  thereof,  may  be  payable 
ki  every  year;  and  the  first  payment  of 
•very  annuity  shall  commence  on  the  same 
day  on  which  the  first  dividend  on  the  bank 
annuities  so  transferred  shall  be  payable  to 
the  said  commissioners ;  and  that  upon  the 
death  of  any  single  nominee,  or  of  the  sur- 
vivor of  any  two  joint  nominees,  a  sum 
equal  to  one-fourth  part  of  the  annuity  de- 
pendant upon  his  or  her  life  shall  be  paid  to 
the  persons  entitled  to  such  annuity,  or  his 
or  her  executors  or  administrators,  as  the 
esse  may  be,  provided  the  same  shall  be 
claimed  within  two  years  after  the  death  of 
such  single  or  surviving  nominee  ;  and  that 
the  annual  sum  payable  for  every  such  life 
annuity  so  ceasing  as  aforesaid,  shall  thence- 
forth revert  to  and  constitute  part  of  the 
funds  applicable  to  the  reduction  of  the  na- 
tional debt. — (5.  That  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining the  effect  of  the  measure  proposed 
J&  the  aforegoing    resolutions,  with   refe- 
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rence  to  the  redemption  of  the  public  debt, 
a  separate  account  shall  be  kept  half  yearly, 
by  the  commissioner*  for  the  reduction  o( 
the  national  debt  of  all  bank  annuities  which 
shall  have  been  transferred  to  them  for  the 
purchase  of  any  life  annuities,  and  of  the 
dividends  receivable  by  them  in  respect 
thereof,  up  to  the  period  of  such  account  j- 
distinguishing  therein  so  much  of  the  said 
bank  annuities  as  shall  have  bern  transferred 
in  the  course  of  the  next  immediately  pre- 
ceding half-year. — Also,  a  half  yearly  ac- 
count of  the  amount  of  all  the  life  annuities 
granted  by  them  up  to  the  period  of  such 
account,  distinguishing  therein  the  amount 
of  the  life  annuities  which  shall  have  been 
granted  in  the  course  of  the  next  imme- 
diately preceding  half-year;  and  also  of  the 
amount  of  all  the  annual  sums  which,  up 
to  the  period  of  the  said  account,  shall  by- 
reason  of  the  deaths  of  nominees  have  re- 
verted to  the  funds  applicable  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  national  debt,  distinguishing 
therein  the  amount  of  such  annual  sums  as 
shall  have  so  reverted  in  the  course  of  the 
next  immediately  preceding  half-year,  to- 
gether with  an  account  of  the  amount  of  life 
annuities  then  payable;  and  that  in  every 
such  account  shall  be  specified  the  excess  in 
the  whole  amount  of  all  the  life  annuities 
then  before  granted  above  the  amount  of  the 
dividends  receivable  in  respect  of  all  the 
bank  annuities  then  before  transferred  for 
the  purchase  of  life  annuities;  and  also  the 
excess  (if  any)  in  the  amount  of  the  life  an- 
nuities then  payable  above  the  amount  of  such 
dividends. — And  that  a  separate  account  shall 
also  bo  kept  half  yearly  of  the  capital  stock, 
which,  upto  the  penodof  such  account,  shall 
have  been  redeemed  by  the  application  of  the 
annual  sums  which  shall  from  time  to  time 
have  so  reverted  to  the  said  funds  by  rea- 
son of  the  death  of  nominees,  and  by 
the  application  of  the  accumulated  dividends 
of  the  capital  stock  redeemed  thereby. — • 
Also,  an  account  of  the  whole  amount  of 
o£3  per  cent  capital  stock,  which,  up. to  the 
period  of  such  account  would  have  been 
redeemed  by  the  excesses  in  the  amount 
of  the  life  annuities  from  time  to  time 
payable  by  the  said  commissioners  above 
the"  amount  of  the  dividends  from  time 
to  time  receivable  by  them,  in  respect  to 
the  Rank  annuities  transferred  for  the  pur- 
chase of  such  life  annuities,  in  case  such 
excesses  had  been  intermediately  applied 
in  the  redemption  of  ^3  per  cent  stock 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  laws  now 
in  force  for  the  reduction  of  the  national 
debt. 
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OFFICIAL  PAPERS. 

Sweden. — TheKing  of  Sivederfs  Proclama- 
tion, touching  the  Levy -en  masse,  dated 
Stockholm,  lith  of  March,  1803 
We,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  make  known, 
that  as  the  eastern  frontiers  of  the  kingdom 
are  already  attacked  by  the  enemy,  and 
those  in  the  west  and  north  are  likewise 
threatened,  we  feel  ourselves  called  upon 
to  make  the  utmost  exertions  for  the  de- 
fence of  our  invaded  country.  For  this 
purpose,  and  in  order  that  we  may  be  able 
to  raise  a  sufficient  force  to  attack  the  enemy, 
it  is  our  will  that  all  young  men  from  18 
to  25  years,  both  inclusive,  of  whatever 
rank  or  condition  they  may  be,  who  have 
not  enlisted  in  the  regular  army  of  militia, 
or  navy,  shall  hold  themselves  in  readiness 
to  take  up  arms  for  the  defence  of  our  na- 
tive land,  and  assemble  at  such  places  as 
shall  be  pointed  out  to  them  at  a  moment's 

notice.  

Revolution  in  Spain.  —  From  the 
French  official  paper  the  Moniteur.  The 
article  wherein  the  Moniteur  announces 
this  important  intelligence,  is  dated  Bay- 
onne,  May  11,  1S08,  and  is  as  follows  :  — 
"  By  a  treaty  concluded  between  the  em- 
peror Napoleon  and  king  Charles,  and 
which  has  been  acceded  to  by  the  prince  of 
the  Asturias,  and  the  infants  don  Carlos, 
don  Francisco,  and  don  Antonio,  who  com- 
pose the  whole  of  the  members  of  the 
house  of  Spain,  all  the  existing  differences 
have  been  adjusted.  We  are  still  ignorant 
of  the  conditions  of  the  treaty.  According 
to  the  constitution  of  our  government,  it 
cannot  be  made  public  till  it  has  been  com- 
municated to  the  senate.  But  we  perceive 
by  the  proclamation  of  the  king  of  Spain, 
and  that  of  the  prince  of  Asturias,  that  the 
emperor  Napoleon  is  clothed  with  all  the 
rights  of  the  house  of  Spain.  King 
Charles,  queen  Louisa  Maria,  queen  Maria 
Louisa,  and  the  infant  don  Francisco,  dine 
to-day  with  the  emperor,  and  set  off  to- 
morrow for  Bourdeaux.  They  will  make 
this  journey  in  four  days,  and  will  repair  to 
Fontainbleau,  whence  they  will  go  to  Com- 
piegne.  Jt  is  believed  that  this  residence 
has  been  destined  by  his  majesty  to  king 
Charles,  th  it  he  may  spend  the  remainder  of 
his  days  there.  The  prince  of  Asturias,  the 
infant  don  Carlos,  and  the  infant  don  Anto- 
nio, spent  the  evening  yesterday  with  their 
majesties  the  emperor  and  empress.  They 
will  spend  two  days  at  Bourdeaux,  and  will 
afterwards  proceed  to  Valency,  whence  it  is 
probable  they  will  go  to  Navarre.  It  is 
belisv«d  that  his  majesty  has  ceded  to  them 
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that  superb  domain,  and  the  forest  apper- 
taining to  it.- —  It  is  said  that  many  Spaniards 
of  distinction  are  on  the  road  to  Bayonne., 
where,  it  appears  that  the  emperor  is  about 
to  hold  a  general  junta.  It  is  presumed, 
that  he  will  be  occupied,  not  only  in  regu- 
lating the  succession  to  the  throne,  but  also 
in  fixing  certain  ameliorations  whith  all  good 
Spaniards  call  for.  Every  thing  is  entirely 
tranquil  in  Spain.  Things  are  on  the  best 
footing  there." 

To  the  above  article  were  joined,  a  man- 
date from  king  Charles  to  the  junta  of  the 
government,  announcing  the  nomination  of 
the  grand  duke  of  Berg,  lieut.  gen.  of  the 
kingdom,  and  a  proclamation  addressed  to 
the  Spaniards,  both  dated  on  the  4th  of 
May  3  a  proclamation  of  the  5th  of  Mav, 
from  the  junta  to  the  inhabitants  of  Madrid  ; 
a  circular  (proclamation)  sent  on  the  6th  by 
the  inquisition  to  all  the  tribunals  of  the 
kingdom  ;  and,  finally,  a  letter  from  the 
king  to  the  supreme  council  of  Castile,  and 
to  the  council  of  the  inquisition.  The  first 
three  of  these  pieces  are  to  the  tenor  fol- 
lowing : — 

To  the  Supreme  Junta  of  the  Government. 
— Having  judged  it  expedient  to  give  the 
same  direction  to  all  the  forces  of  our  king- 
dom, in  order  to  maintain  security  of  pro- 
perty and  public  tranquillity  against  ene- 
mies, as  well  exterior  as  interior,  we  have 
thought  it  fit  to  nominate  our  cousin,  the 
grand  duke  of  Berg,  lieutenant-general  of 
the  kingdom,  who,  at  the  same  time,  com- 
mands the  troops  of  our  ally,  the  emperor  of 
the  French.  We  command  the  council  of 
Castile,  and  the  captains-general  and  govern- 
ors of  our  provinces,  to  obey  his  orders.  In 
the  same  quality  he  shall  preside  over  the 
junta  of  the  government.  Given  at  Bayonne, 
at  the  imperial  palace,  stiled  the  palace  of 
the   government,  May  4,   1808.     (Signed) 

I,  THE  KING, 

Proclamation.  —  Spaniards  !  My  beloved 
subjects,  perfidious  men  seek  to  mislead  you. 
They  would  put  arms  into  your  hands  against 
the  French  troops :  they  seek  alike  to  arm  you 
against  the  French,  and  the  French  against 
you.  The  sacking  of  all  Spain,  calamities 
of  every  kind,  would  be  the  result.  The 
spirit  of  faction,  the  sad  effects  of  which  I 
have  already  felt,  is  still  in  motion.  In  th© 
midst  of  these  important  and  critical  circum- 
stances, I  am  occupied  in  concerting  with 
my  ally,  the  emperor  of  the  French,  all  that 
concerns  your  welfare.  Beware  of  listening 
to  the  enemies  of  it.  Ail  those,  who  speak 
to  you  against  France,  thirst  for  your  blood ; 
they  are  either  the  enemies  of  your  nation, 
or  agents  of  England,  who  are  busily  avails 
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ing  themselves  of  circumstances,  and  whose  f  most  urgent  necessity,  and  in  no  case  shall 


intrigues  would  involve  the  loss  of  your  colo- 
nies, the  separation  of  your  province's;  or  a 

series  of  years  of  trouble  and  calamity  for 
your  country. — Spaniards  !  trust  to  my  ex- 
perience, and  obey  that  authority  which  I 
hold  from  God  and  my  fathers  ;  follow  my 
example,  and  think  that  in  the  position  in 
which  you  stand,  there  is  no  prosp«rity  and 
safety  for  Spaniards  but  in  the  friendship  of 
the  great  emperor,  our  ally.  Given  at  Bay- 
onne,  from  the  imperial  palace,  stiled  palace 
of  the  government,  May  4,  I,  the  King 

The  Supreme  Junta  to  the  Inhalitants  of 
Madrid. — Inhabitants  of  Madrid,  your  tran- 
quillity will  be  from  henceforth  unalterable. 
You  will  owe  it  to  the  loyalty  of  your  own 
character;  but  it  will  be  still  more  assured 
to  you  by  the  confidence,  which  is  inspired 
by  the  laws,  and  by  the  prudence  of  zealous 
magistrates,  to  whom  their  execution  is 
committed.  It  is  in  this  conviction  that  the 
supreme  junta  of  government  proclaims, 
that  in  obedience  to  the  dictate  of  humanity, 
the  allied  army  has  suppressed  the  military 
commission,  established  only  for  one  day, 
23  a  necessary,  though  severe  measure, 
which  would  not  have  been  established,  but 
for  the  perverseness  of  some  individuals ; 
that  from  henceforth  every  inhabitant,  what- 
soever may  be  his  rank,  who  shall  have  given 
cause  for  being  seized  by  the  French  troop?, 
provided  he  has  not  borne  arms  against 
them,  shall  be  immediately  given  over  to 
his  proper  judges,  and  tried  by  them.  And 
even  in  the  only  excepted  case,  viz.  that  of 
having  borne  arms  against  the  French  troops, 
a  judge  nominated  by  the  competent  tribunal 
of  the  nation  shall  always  assist  in  regulat- 
ing the  whole  of  the  process  against  the  ac- 
cused, till  the  sentence  is  pronounced.  No 
countryman  domiciliated  in  the  town,  or 
stranger  shall  be  molested  on  account  of  the 
peculiarity  of  his  dress  ;  and  still  le  s  the 
ecclesiastics.  The  carriers  employed  in 
bringing  provisions  to  the  town,  shall  hence- 
forward be  subject  to  no  vexation,  or  deten- 
tion of  their  carriages  or  mules.  Every  in- 
dividual who  shall  have  just  complaints  to 
make,  on  addressing  himself  to  the  judge  of 
police,  may  rest  assured,  that  he  will,  on 
the  same  day,  obtain  full  justice  and  repara- 
tion, for  whatever  damage  he  may  have  sus- 
tained.— As  to  the  muleteers,  who  are  like- 
wise emplayed  in  bringing  provisions  to 
town,  and  who  generally  slay  there  a  few 
days,  only  one  half  of  their  cattle  shall  in 
future  be  put  in  requisition,  even  under  cue 


they  be  detained  longer  than  three  or  four 
days,  foi  which  they  shall  be  paid  at  the 
prices  already  given  out.  Orders  shall  be 
given  at  those  gates  of  the  town,  where 
carriers  have  suffered  arbitrary  detentions. 
in  order  to  be  searched  and  stripped  of  their 
arms,  that  this  abuse  be  in  future  prevented. 
But  it  is  also  necessary  to  repeat  the  order 
against  introducing  fire-arms,  or  other  pro- 
hibited weapons  into  the  city  ;  they  ought 
always  to  be  deposited  at  the  gate.  Given 
at  the  palace,  by  order  of  the  supreme  junta 
of  government,  May  5,  1S08.  The  Comts 
Casa  Valencia,  secretary. 

Rome — Circular  Letter  addressed  In  the 
Pope,  through  his  Secretary  of  State. 
Dated  April,  1808. 
His  holiness,  our  master,  has  tommand- 
ed  his  secretary  of  state,  cardinal  Doris 
Pamsili,  to  make  known  to  your  eminence, 
that  his  heart  has  been  penetrated  with  the 
most  poignant  grief,  on  being  informed  of 
the  order  given  by  the  French  general  to  so 
many  members  of  the  sacred  college,  to 
quit  Rome  within  three  days.  His  holiness, 
who  clearly  sees  that  this  measure  tends  to 
overthrow  the  empire  of  the  church,  since 
those  members  are  removed  from  his  per- 
son who  are  necessary  to  the  direction  of  his 
affairs,  and  at  last  his  minister,  his  vicar, 
cannot  in  conscience  permit  this  departure. 
He  prohibits,  therefore,  every  one  upon  his 
oath  of  obedience  to  remove  from  Home, 
unless  absolutely  compelled  by  force,  and 
his  holiness  foreseeing  this  case,  that  after 
having  torn  your  eminence  from  his  bosom, 
you  might  be  left  at  a  certain  distance  from 
Rome,  is  of  opinion  that  you  should  not 
continue  your  journey,  unless  compulsion 
should  be  used,  to  the  place  designated  to 
you,  in  order  that  it  may  be  a  matter  of 
public  notoriety  that  your  removal  from  the 
head  of  the  church  has  not  been  voluntarily, 
but  from  compulsion.  The  virtues  of  all 
the  individuals  who  have  received  the  order 
to  depart,  alone  support  the  afflicted  soul  of 
his  holiness,  and  are  a  pledge  to  him,  that, 
according  to  his  example,  they  will  support 
these  persecutions  with  patience,  a»d  that 
the  sentiments  of  the  sacred  college  far 
from  being  weakened,  will  be  strength- 
ened. 

(Though  this  piece  had  been  sent  to  the 
Cardinals  before  their  departure,  it  did  not 
prevent  some  of  them  from  going  volun- 
tarily to  the  places  pointed  out  to  them  ) 
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Notningco«cetffrf  to  America  by  Great  Britain  can  be   imputed  in  fear.     She  will  only  rise   in   dignity  by 

tlie  mildness  and  moderation  of  her  councils." A.  B.'s  letters  in  the  M.  Chronicle,  Dec.  1807. 

Was  there  ever  any  thing  so  impudent  as  this!   It  must  be-  imputed  to  fear,  because  it   could    be  imputed 
to  nothing  else."  -  -Register,  Vol.  XII,  p    909,- 

Nothing  can  be  obtained  from  the  British  government,  upon  any  point,  which   is  not  extorted  ly  neces- 
sny."     -   Mr.  Munroe's  letter  to  Mr.  Madison.     See  below. 
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SUMM  VRY  OF  POLITICS. 
American  States. If  ever  vanity  re- 
ceived a  wholesome  check,  such  a  check  has 
been  experienced  by  this  vainest  of  all  vain 
nations.  Of  late,  little  has  been  said  here 
about  the  dispute  with  America.  The  sub- 
ject, with  much  party  effort,  and  much  stir 
amongst  the  merchants  immediately  interest- 
ed in  the  American  trade,  was  kept  alive, 
and  tolerably  active,  for  about  a  month  ;  but, 
since  that,  it  has  died  away,  by  degrees,  'till, 
at  la^t,  the  people  in  general  hardly  know, 
whether  the  dispute  be  terminated  or  not  ; 
while,  at  the  very  same  time,  the  people  of 
America  are,  by  this  dispute,  thrown  into  a 
state  of  confusion,  and  almost  of  revolution. 
I  wish  it  were  possible  to  enable  the  people 
of  America  to  see  and  observe  us,  at  this 
time.  It  would  certainly  cure  them  of  their 
.vanity,  if  any  thing  could.  They  are  all  in 
a  bustie  and  an  uproar  about  the  embargo 
.and  the  other  measures  adopted  to  punish 
England  ;  while  the  people  here,  in  general, 
do  not  know  any  thing  of  the  nature  of 
those  measures,  and,  indeed,  do  not  know 
that  any  measures  of  the  kind  have  been 
adopted.  The  Americans  are  counting  the 
days  and  the  hours  'till  they  hear  the  result 
of  their  extraordinary  embassies ;  we  seem 
not  to  e-xpect  any  news  from  America,  and 
not  to  pay  any  attention  to  it  when  it  comes. 
The  newspapers  of  the  two  countries  present 
the  contrast  in  the  most  striking  light.  Those 
of  America  are  filled,  almost  whoily  filled, 
With  publications  respecting  the  dispute  with 
England;  with  discussions  upon  this  or  that 
point  connected  with  it  3  with  vehement  at- 
tacks upon  England,  on  the  one  side,  and 
with  a  defence  of  her,  on  the  other  side  ; 
with  speeches  of  members  of  parliament,  re- 
lating to  the  dispute  ;  with  extracts  of  pam- 
phlets, and  even  with  extracts  from  English 
newspapers.  There  is  nothing  of  ail  this  in 
our  newspapers,  who  scarcely  afford  a  co- 
lumn a  month  to  American  affairs^  and  who, 
even  upon  the  return  of  Mr.  E.ose,  have  not 
thought  it  worth  while  to  make  the  subject 
a  prominent  one;  a  certain  proof,  that  the 
nation  in  general  feel  great  indifference  as  to 
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everything  connected  with  America.  This 
is  very  provoking,  to  be  sure.  "  What  !" 
(will  the  conceited  American  say)  "  Do 
"  you  consider,  that  the  population  of  the 
'•'  United  States  is  now  equal  to  that  of  En?- 
(C  land  and  Wales?"  Very  likely;  but,  as 
Voltaire  is  made  to  say  to  the  friar  :  "  Yes  : 
"  we  are  all  men,  my  friend;  but  there  are 
"  different  sorts  of  men."  America  is,  at 
this  moment,  acting  the  part  of  the  goat  that 
knocked  his  brains  out  against  the  horns  of 
the  bull,  without  being  able  to  disturb  the 

grazing  of  the  latter. In  another  part  of 

this  double  number  I  have  inserted,  as  far  as 
I  had  room  (and  shall  insert  the  remainder 
as  soon  as  possible),  the  official  papers,  rela- 
ting to  the  dispute  with  America  ;  that  is  to 
say,  since  that  dispute  was  made  to  assume  a 
new  shape,  in  consequence  of  the  attack  up- 
on the  Chesapeake  frigate. These  docu- 
ments begin  with  the  first  Letter  from  Mr. 
Madison  (the  American  Secretary  of  State) 
to  Mr.  Munroe,  then  their  envoy  in  Eng- 
land 5  then  comes  the  Correspondence  be- 
tween Mr.  Munroe  and  Mr.  Canning,  inter- 
spersed  with  the  Letters,  in  which  Mr.  Mun- 
roe, from  time  to  time,  gave  his  government 
an  account  of  what  was  doing  in  England, 
and  how  the  'negotiation  was  going  on. 
Next  come  the  Letters,  which  passed  be- 
tween Mr.  Hose  and  Mr.  Madison  ;  and, 
last  of  all,  a  letter  from  Mr.  Erskine  to  Mr. 
.Madison,  informing  him  officially  of  the 
Orders  in  Council,  which  had  been  issued  in 

England. These   Papers   will    speak  for 

themselves,  of  course  5  but,  as  I  am  not  by 
any  means,  certain,  that  they  will  be  gene- 
rally read,  and,  as  I  have  no  where  seen  any 
brief  history  of  the  dispute,  I  will  here  at- 
tempt to  g.ve  it,  submitting  a  remark  here 

and  there,  as    I    proceed An  account  of 

the  aitack  upon  the  American  frigate,  the 
Chesapeake,  will  be  found  in  the  Register, 
Vol.  XII.  p.  161.  The  attack  took  place 
late  in  June,  1807,  and,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  papers  now  inserted,  Mr.  Munroe  re- 
ceived the  first  intelligence  of  it  from  Mr. 
Canning,  late  in  the  month  of  July.  The 
latter,   foreseeing   that  advantage  would  b<* 
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taken  of  this  event  to  couple  the  attack  up- 
on the  Chesapeake  with  the  old  and  unad 
justed  dispute  about  searching  for  seamen 
on  1  card  of  merchant  ships,  took  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  stating  to  Mr.  Munroe,  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  take  great  care  not 
to  mingle  the  discussions  relating  to  the  Che- 
sapeake  with  discussions  upon  any  other  to- 
pic;. In  this  Mr.  Munroe  could  not  but 
agree,  seeing  that  he  was  the  first  to  say  that 
the  affair  of  the  frigate  ought  to  be  kept  dis- 
tinct 5  and,  he  appeared  to  be  quite  tranquil, 
not  apprehending  that  there  would  arise  any 
considerable  difficulty  in  the  way  of  an  ami- 
cable arrangement.  Having,  however,  ta- 
ken a  very  short  time  to  consider  of  the  mat- 
ter, he,  without  waiting  for  instructions,  el- 
even for  official  information  of  the  event, 
Writes  to  Mr.  Canning  in  a  very  high  tone; 
the  affair  grows,  all  at  once,  into  vast  impor- 
tance; and,  one  can  easily  perceive,  that,  in 
the  interim,  he  has  been  spurred  up  to  what 
he  himself  did  not,  at  first,  dream  of.  Mr.  I 
Canning,  who  displays  talents  that  almost  j 
any  man  might  envy,  very  properly  notices  j 
this  change  of  tone,  as  calculated  to  excite 
some  degree  of  surprize,  and  as  being  i:o 
very  good  sign  ;  but,  he  takes  care,  in  a  mild 
manner,  to  let  Mr.  Munroe  perceive  very 
clearly,  that  he  has  little  to  hope  for  from 
the  effect  of  fear.  Soon  after  this  comes  the 
letter  of  Mr.  Madison  to  Mr.  Munroe,  who 
chooses  to  begin  the  negotiation  by  confer- 
ences with  Mr.  Canning,  rather  than  by  a 
written  correspondence,  and  that  this  choice 
was  not  without  a  very  sufficient  motive  we 
shall,  by  and  by,  perceive.  Having  obtain- 
ed this  point,  he,  in  his  first  interview,  stated 
the  reparation,  which  his  government  ex- 
pected ;  namely,  first,  "  that  the  men  taken 
"  from  on  board  the  Chesapeake,  should  be 
e<  restored  to  it:  second,  that  the  officers, 
"  who  iiad  committed  the  aggression,  should 
"  be  esemplarily  punished 5  third,  that  the 
"  practice  of  impressment  from  merchant 
"  vassels  should  be  suppressed  j  and,  lastly, 
<r  that  the  reparation,  consisting  of  those  se- 
"  veral  acts,  should  be  announced  to  the 
"  American  government  through  the  me- 
"  dium  of  a  special  mission." Set  a  beg- 
gar on  horse-back,  says  the  old  proverb,  and 
he'll  ride  to  the  Devil.  Was  there  ever  any 
thing  so  insolent  as  this  before  heard  of? 
"What  !  give  up  our  deserters  to  them  ;  set 
these  men  at  liberty  ;  punish  Captains  Doug- 
las and  Humphreys  and  Admiral  Berkeley  ; 
give  up  our  right  ef  searching  for  our  own 
seamen  on  board  of  their  merchant  ships, 
thereby  giving  our  navy  a  stab  to  the  very 
heart;  and,  to  send  a  special  representative 
af-4lie  kins-  to  gnncauce  ail  this  to  Thomas 


Jefferson!   I   am    net   fit.  for  a.  diplomatist  j 

for,  I  should  penainlj  have  tried,  at.  least,  to 
knock  tin-  man  down,  who  should  ha.Vema<3e 

to  me  sueb  a   proposition. Mr   Canning 

resisted  this  abominable  demand,  and  insist- 
ed, parti*  ularly,  that  the  affair  o!  the  Chesa- 
peake, should  be  kept,  as  a  subject  ofnego- 
ciation,  distinct  from  all  other  points  in  dis- 
pute ;   and,   thus  the  conference  ended. — 

Directly  afterwards  Mr.  Munroe  presented  a 
Note,  in  which  he  demanded  the  reparation; 
but,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the 
Note  itself,  he  confined  his  express  demand 
to  a  suppression  of  our  searching  merchant 
ships  for  deserters,  omitting  the  other  acts 
required  of  us,  for  the  reasons  which  he  gives 
to  Mr.  Madison,  thus :  "  As  it  had  not  been 
"  in  my  power  to  come  to  any  agreement 
"  with  Mr.  Canning  on  the  general  subject 
"•of  impressment  from  merchant  vessels,  I 
"  considered  it  my  duty  to  combine  it  with 
"  the  affair  of  the  Chesapeake,  in  the  paper 
"  which  I  presented  to  him  to  claim  repa- 
"  ration  for  the  outrage.  I  thought  it  best, 
"  however,  to  omit  the  other  acts,  of  which 
"  it  was  desired  that  the  reparation  should 
"  consist,  as  it  seemed  probable,  that  a  spe- 
"  cifieation  of  each  circumstance,  in  the 
"  note,  would  increase  the  indisposition  of 
"  the  ministry  to  accommodate,  avid  give  it 
(<  support  with  the  nation,  in  a  complete  re- 
"  ject't,on  of  the  demand.  I  expressed  my- 
"   self,  therefore,  in  regard  to  the  other  acts, 

"  in  general  and  conciliatory  terins." It 

must  have  greatly  surprized  Mr.  Madison  to 
find,  that  a  precaution  like  this  was  neces- 
sary. He,  modest  man,  expected  that  the 
ministers  would  have  the  whole  nation  ioin 
in  a  cry  against  them,  if  ihey  hesitated  one 
moment  in  yielding  to  the  demands  of  our 
excellent  customers  across  the  Atlantic.  He 
and  Mr.  Jefferson  thought,  what  they  had 
often  saiu,  that  America  might  live  well 
without  a  communication  with  England; 
but,  that  England  could  not  live  at  all  with- 
out a  communication  with  America. — But, 
though  Mr.  Munroe  suppressed  the  demand 
ot  those  "  other  acts,"  in  Ids  note,  he  ob- 
tained an  interview  with  Mr.  Canning,  to 
say,  that  they  were  merely  omitted  for  the 
present,  but  would,  of  course,  be  expected. 
This  was  all  in  vain,  however;  for  Mr.  Can- 
ning, finding  the  American  government  re- 
solved to  come  to  no  settlement,  which 
should  not  include  s  surrender  of  our  right  to 
search  their  merchant  vessels  for  our  sea- 
men, positively  refused  to  negociate  upon 
the  affair  of  the  Chesapeake,  except  as  en- 
tirely distinct  from  alj  other  matters  in  dis- 
pute. Thus,  the  negociation  was  brought  to 
an  end   in  Jinsknd  •  and  Mr,  Munroe  soon 
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after  wards   set  oft   for  America  -—Let  us  ! 
now  compare  dales  a  little.     Mr.  Madison  s 
letter  to  Mr.  Munroe,  contorting  the  instruc- 
ti6ns  to  make  high  demands,  was  written  on 
the  rjih   of  July.     The  peace  ot  % i\*\j  .was  | 
made  on  the  7th  of  that  month  ;   out,  for  at 
least   two  months  previous,  the  affairs  of  the 
allies  had  been  in  so  desperate  a  way  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  at  all,    that  the  result  would 
be  peace  on  Napoleon's  own  terms,  and,  ot 
course,  a  combination  of  the  Northern  pow- 
ers against  England.     Indeed,    tuts  was,  in 
the  Mater  of  the  13th  of  June,  stated  as  a 
conjecture,  upon  the  subject.    It  was    there- 
fore, with  this  view  of  the  state  of- Europe, 
and  of  the  critical  state  of  England,   before 
his  eyes,  that  Mr.  Jefferson,  thejust  and  wise 
Mr.  Jefferson,    ordered   his  Envoy  to   make 
the  demand   above  stated.     Lot,  before  the 
demand  reached  England,  that  is  to  say,  the 
latter  end  of  August,  Mr.  Munroe  had  been 
able  to  discover,    that   the   events    upon    the  , 
continent  of  Europe,    after   Laung    been  a  I 
nine  days"  wonder,  had  set  people  to  think-  5 
ing)  and  that  reflection  had  taught  them,  that  1 

there  was  no  real  ground  of  alarm A  hen 

Mr.  Munroe  wrote  his  first  note  to  Mr.  Can-  j 
'  ning,   the  merchants  of  Liverpool  and  other 
places  had    begun   to  clamour  in   favour  of  I 
America;  but,  before  the  second  was  writ-  j 
ten     the  public  mind   had  been  enlightened  I 
upon  the  subject,  and,  the  clamours  of  tnose 
merchants,  who  had  begun  to   dictate  to  tne 
government  in  a  high  strain,  were  changed 
fnto  miserable  wailingS.      His   second  note  , 
was  written  on  the  /th  of  September.    I  beg 
the  reader  to  look  back  to  the  Register  ot 
the  5th  of  that  month  ;  and,  he  will  be  able,   , 
I   believe,   to  discover  a  very  sufficient  cause 
for  Mr.  Munroe's  having  softened  his  tone.   I 
If  he  will  look,    particularly  at  page   300  or   j 
Vol.  XII.  he  will  not  be  at  all  surprized,  that  , 
Mr.  Munroe  should  be  anxious  to  keep  his  j 
humiliating  demands  out  of  an  official  note, 
which  he  must   know    the   ministers  might 

have  been  called   upon  to   publish. Ihe 

negotiation,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  carried  on 

by  Mr.  Munroe    and    Mr.  Canning,    began 

late    in  July,    and  closed  early  in  October ; 

and,   it   is   really  worth  while  for  any  one, 

who  has  the  leisure,  to  read  the  correrpond- 

ence   in  company  with  my  articles,  in  the 

Register,  written  during  the  same  period.    It 

would  be  still  better  worth  while,  it  we  could 

see  the  whole  of  Mr.  Munroe's  letters  to  Vr 

Madison,    especially  where    he   talks  ab«  ut 

those,  in  this  country,  who  a*e  disposed  jor 

producing  a  war  with  America.     "  Such, 

gays  he,  "  in  his  letter  of  the  4th  of  August, 

"  is  the  state  of  this  country,  3t  the  present 

<{  siisisj  that  it  is  impossible  to  fores©©  what 
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«  will  be  its  course  of  conduct  towards  the 
"  U  States.     There    has    been  at   all  times 
<f  since   the  commencement  of  the  present 
"   war    a  strong  party  here  for  extending  its 
«   ravages  to  them.      This  party  is  composed 
"  of  the  ship  owners,  the  navy,  the  East  and 
"  \Ve^  India  merchants,  and   several  ppjrti- 
«  cal  characters  of  great  consideration  in  the 
"    state.      So  powerful  is   this    combination, 
"   that  it  is  most  certain  that  nothing  can  be 
"  obtained  of  the  government  on   any  point, 
«  but   what   may   be   extorted   hj  necessity. 
<>  The  disasters  to  the  north  ought  to  inspire 
'   moderation;     but     with    respect    to     the 

<  northern  powers,  it  seems  to  have  pro- 
'  duced  directly  the  opposite  effect.  A  fleet 
•-  of   about  15  sail  of  the  line,  wnh   a  suit- 

<  able  number  of  frigates,  &c.  and  above 
:<  20,000  men  has  been  lately  equipped,  and 
■■<  sent  to  the  Baltic,  a,  it  is  said,  lo  take  pos- 
»  session  of  the  Danish  and  Russian  navies. 
"  This  measure  is  imputed  to  an  undersland- 
".  in*  which  it  is  supposed  has  been  esta- 
"  blfshed  between  the  cabinets  of  Russia 
«  and  Paris  by  the  late  peace,  and  \>  hich  has 
"  for  its  object  a  concert  of  measures  for  th® 
«  purpose  of  attempting  to  force  on  this 
"  country  a  maritime  code,  more  favourable 

"   to  neutral,  nations  r So,  this  "strong 

party"  included  the  navy,  did  it,  Mr.  Mun- 
roe'  That    is  a  pretty  stout  limb  of  a  party, 
I  must  confess.     But,  are  you  sure,  Mr.  Ma- 
dison, that  Mr.  Munroe,    in  none  of  bw  let- 
ters, said  any  thing  about  that  "■  wicked  ras- 
cal Cobbett,"  as  your  ruffian -like   editors  ot 
newspapers   now  call   me?    Are   you  quite 
sure   that  he  did  not  tell  you,  that  1  had  been 
the  'most  formidable  enemy  he   Lad  had  to 
encounter?  You    do,  indeed,  let  your  poor 
foolish   citizens     hear    Mr,    Monroe's  com- 
plaints against  the  English  newspapers;  but, 
you  keep  from   them  what  he   says   against 
me  in  particular.     I  will  tell  you,  then,   Sir, 
that  I  have  been  credibly  informed,  that  you 
have  said,  that,  had  it   not  been  for  me,  tne 
government  of  England  would  have  acceded 
To  your  demands.     You  have  been  deceived, 
for  Mr  Canning  knew  what  the  state  and  the 
temper  of  America   were;  though,  I  must 
say,  that  I  verily  believe,  that  he,  as  well  as 
others,   in  this  country,  who  possess  similar 
knowledge,    derived    it    chiefly    from    me. 
«   How    noor   a    thing  may  do  a  noble  ser- 
vice'"  I  have,  it  must    be  confessed,  pretty 
well'rubbed  the  varnish  off  you.     U\  other 
countries -vou  may  still  pass  for  sterling  ;  but 
here,   in   England  (the  only  country  that  1 
care  about),  you  will,  fer  the  time  to  come 
00  for  no  more  than  your  worth.—"   A 
Party"    indeed  1   A  war  party  against  .Ame- 
rica !  I  think  I  know  as  much  of  priies  and 
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of  political  sentiments  as  Mr.  Munroe  did  ; 
and,  J  never  knev  a  single  man  express  his 
desire  to  see  a  war  with  America.  But,  here 
again  is  an  instance  of  the  delusion  of  vanity. 
The  American  minister  expected  to  see  Eng- 
land, under  the.  then  circumstances,  fall 
down  at  his  "feet";  and,  when  h*?  found  the 
contrary,  he  could  jtecrine  it  to  nothing  short 
of  a  combination  ;  the  influence  of  a  party. 
To  have  said,  that  the  nation  was  hostile  to 
further  concessions,  would  have  been  to  ac- 
knowledge, thai  England  was  not  terrified 
out  <  !  its  wits  at  the  sound  of  American  hos- 
dlh'i  ;  and  that  would  not  have  answered  the 
'  ••■-.  it  was,  therefore,  necessary  ro 
■  up  "  a  party;"  a  combination; 
i  i  :  out  of  the  common  way  ;  some- 
nlraost  supernatural.  "  Nothing  can 
L">e  obtained  from  the  government,  upon 
"  any  poini,  but  v.  hat  maybe  extorted  by 
"  necessity."  This  was  always  (heir  opi- 
nion of  us;  this  is  what  they  always  said; 
and,  every  thing  they  obtained,  they  always 
thanked  their  own  power  for,  and  not  our 
deposition  to  conciliate.  I  told  A.  B.  (most 
likdy  Alexander  Baring)  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  that  every  concession,  on  our 
pan,  would  be  ascribed  to  our  fears;  that, 
one  concession  would,  of  course,  lead  to  the 
demand  of  another;  and.  that,  therefore,  it 
was  as  well  to  stop  at  once,  unless  we  meant 
to  goon,  until  we  had  not  a  ship  or  a  seaman 
left.  The  truth  of  this  is  now  proved  by  the 
sentiments  of  Mr.  Munroe,  expressed  in  con- 
fidence to  his"  government.  '  Hi;  government 
thought  we  were  down.  "  She  is  down," 
said  one  of  theft  judges,  in  the  year  1/95; 
"  she  is  in  her  last  agonies,  and  we  haveno- 
"  thing  to  do  but  to  seize  her  by  the  throat, 
"  and  rid  the  world  of  her  at  once."  This 
was  a  judge.  The  Chief- Justice  Of  the  State 
of  South  Carolina.  He  was  not  singular  in 
his  taste.  She  was  not  down,  however. 
She  has  stood  ever  since;  and,  the  embar- 
goed nation  feels  her  power  still.  No  ;  Mr. 
Munroe.  it  was  ro  "  party"  that  took  up 
the  cudgels  against  America,  though  there 
was  a  party  who  took  them  up  for  her. 
There  were  the  whole  of  the  Whigs  for  her; 
the  whole  of  the  American  merchants;  and 
several  hired  writers,  amongst  whom  were 
the  Edinburgh  Reviewers ;  but,  to  all  these 
was  opposed  the  sense  of  the  unsold  part  of 
the  nation;  and,  if  you  have  got  the  better 
of  vour  national  vanity,  yon  would  have  said 
to  Mr.  Madison:  "  I  find,  Sir,  that  we  have 
"  played  with  the  mouse  'till  we  have  lost  it. 
"  Tins  tuition,  who  ate  so  easily  cajoled,  and 
"  whom  we  have  cajoled  so  long,  when  oiice 
:'  the)'  do  get  their  slow-motioned  eves 
"  open,  are  remarkably  clear-sighted,''!  per- 
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ceive;   and,  I  have  farther  perceived,  that, 
if  their  pliancy  is  of  long  duration,  they, 
in  the  end   pay  it  off  in  stu.bborne.ss.    You 
and  I  were  deceived    in   our  hopes   of  ta- 
king advantage  of  what  we   Looked   upon 
as  their  disasters  in  the  North  of  Europe  , 
for  they  have   taken    it  into   their  heads, 
that  it  is  precisely  under  such  circumstan- 
ces, that  they  ought   to   concede   nothing 
to   any  body.      Besides,   Sir,   I   must    tell 
yon,  that,    though  we   think   ourselves  a 
great  nation,  we  are  not,  in  Europe,  view- 
ed   in    that   light.     The   nations,   in   this 
quarter  of  the  world,  regard  us  as  some- 
thing but  little  better  than,  a  race  of  half- 
civilized    people,    settled    promiscuously 
along  an  extended  and  defenceless  coast  ; 
and  when  I  talk  of  our  navy  and  of  going 
to  war,  though  they  do  not  actually  laugh 
in  my  face,    I  can   clearly  perceive,  that 
they  laugh  at  me  the  moment  my  back  is 
turned.  Then  again,  as  to  their  commerce 
with  us,  which,   you  know,   we  used  to 
think  they   must    instantly  perish  for  the 
want  of;   would  you  believe   it,    I  do  not 
bud  them  at  all  alarmed  upon  the  subject; 
they    have,     1     understand,      but    about 
300,000  persons  (men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren) employed  in  matters  connected  with 
all  their  foreign    commerce  put  together; 
arid  there   are,  amongst   their  public  wri- 
ters, men  who  maintain,   that  their  com- 
merce with  us  is  injurious,  instead  of  be- 
ing   beneficial,    to    them;   for  that   their 
wool  and  iron  and  copper  and  tin  and  li- 
nen  is  much  more  useful  than  car  tobac- 
co, or  any  other  thing  that  we  send  them. 
You  and  I  used  to  contrast  the  vast  extent 
of  our  dominions  with  the  pitiful  compass 
of  theirs,  and  used  to  be  impatient  for  the 
day  when  we  should  surpass  them  in  po- 
pulation.     My    impatience,    upon    this 
score,  is  considerably  abated;  for,    "lord, 
Sir,"  as  ScitUB    says  in  the  play,  "  these 
are 'clearly   another    sort  of   people   than 
we."      You  and  1  used  to  wonder   how   it 
could  be  that  such  a  little  island  should  be 
suffered  to  lord  it  over  the  ocean,  and  re- 
main, in  other  respects,  so  powerful.  But, 
dear   friend,    if  you    were   to   come  here 
you  would   cease  to  wonder  at  this;   lor, 
you    cannot   imagine   what    quantities  of 
horses  and  cattle  and-sheep  and  coin  and 
houses    and   goods    and   implements  and 
clothing,  you  cannot  imagine  what  quan- 
tities of  every  thing,  which  constitutes  na- 
tional strength,  the  industry  of  this  people 
has  collected  from  the  surface  and  extract- 
ed from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.     When 
I  first   came   hither,   I   used  to  laugh  afc 
their  rivers ;  and,   I  was  highly  diverted. 
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"  to  see  "  Father  Th.-.roes,"  as  their  poets 
"  call  it,  "  rplling  his.pajestic flood,"  net 
"  half  so-large  as  one  of  the  smallest  of  our 
"  cre-ks,  and  not  much  larger  than  what  we 
*'  call  a  -run  of  water.  Bur,  when  1  came 
"  to  consider,  that  mere  water  was  neither 
'•  wealth  nor  strength,  and  when  1  saw  that 
"  there  were  more  valuable  tilings  floated 
"  upon  this  little  run  of  water  than  upon  all 
"  our.itncuense  rivers  put  together,  it  did,  I 
"  confess,  give  a  new  lurn   to  mv  thoughts. 

This    is    indeed    a  very  small     country,    i 
'*    but  it  is  all  life  and  strength.     It  is   full    ! 
"  or   those  things  which  come  to  the  aid  of  ; 
■•   theperspnal  strength  of  man  ;  and,  all  this   ! 
"  mass  of  strength  is  so   manageable,   i-;  so   j 
"  easily  wielded,  that  it  almpsiseemsas  if  the 
"  people  had. the  .coqntry  upon   their  backs. 
"  They  are,  too,  so  patient  in  their  pursuits;    j 
<e  so  constant,    so  steady,    in    their    labour]    | 
"  the  same  pairing  and  the   same-habits  and    i 
"   the  same  character  descend  from  father  to   j 
"son,   and    for  several   succeeding  genera-    ! 
V  tions.      Qar   rascalions,    you    know,    are    I 
"  everlastingly    shirkittg    about   from   place    j 
■   to  place,    in   search  of  new  shops  or  new    ! 
"  lands,  so  that,  except  amongst  theQuakess   j 
"  and  some  of  the  Yankees,    our  population    I 
"  is  in  a  continual  sta.e  of  swarming.     But,    j 
"  in  this   country,    my  dear   Madison,    it  is'    j 
'■'  not  the  lords  alone   who  have  any  thing    j 
'  hereditary  about  them.     Here  are  hered£   j 
"  tary  shoemakers  and   taylors    and    black-    j 
"  smiths  and  wheelwrights,  who,   for  many    | 
"'  generations    have   Jived  under  the    same   I 
"  roof.     Our  farmers,    you  know,   are  all 
"  speculators  ;    all   aiming  at  fortunes  ;   all 
'■'  trying  to  get   rich   at   a  neat  ■   but,   here, 
''  though  countrv-banking  and  agricultural 
societies  have  donesomething  towards  cor- 
rupfcihg  the  manners  of  the  farmers,  a  iair   | 
"  proportion  of  them    still  retain   the    sim-    : 
"  plicity  of  their  forefathers,   content    with    : 
a  bare  competence,   and   desiring  nothing   J 
"  more  than  those  forefathers  enjoyed.     In    I 
"   their  athletic  sports,    the   people  of*  this    j 
"  country    are    exemplary    indeed.     They   j 
scorn   to  take  advantage  of  one  another   I 
even   in    the   moments   of  their  greatest   j 
"  eagerness  and  anger.     They   never   kick 
and  scratch  and  bite,  as  the  people    do  i.n 
"  your  and  my  country  ;  and,  as  to  gouging 
'*  out   one   another's  eyei,  they  are   by  no 
"  means  to.be  made  believe  that    the  thing 
is  practised    except    amongst  cannibals, 
"  though    Jou  and  I  know  that    it   is  very 
commorvamongst  most  excellent  citizens^ 
in   what   we  call    the   most  enlightened 
"  country  in  the  world.     But,  what  would 
"  surprise  you  most  of  all,    my  dear- friend, 
"  is   the  honesty  and  fair  dealing  of  the 
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"  common  people   in  England,    which  ap- 
"  peats  to  be  instinctive.     Here  men    t?.ke 
"  one  another's  word  for  half  as  much  as 
"  they  are  worth  in  the  world.     1  am  afraid 
''  you  will  flunk  me  romancing,    but,   I  as- 
''  sure  you,    that   it  is  very  common  for  a 
"  man  to  offer  another  a  thing  for  sale,    and 
"   having  promised  to  bold  to  his  offer  for  a 
"   certain  lime,  to  keep  his  promise,  though 
"  he  should  be  offered  twice  the  sum  in  the 
"  meanwhile.      I  am  informed,    that    there 
'■'  are  many  farmers,  who  send  their  money 
"   to  great  fairs  at  a  distance,    by    the  hands 
:c  of  dealers,    to    pm  chase   them   cattle   and 
"  sheep,    and  that  there  are  no  bills  or    f'e- 
I    "   ceipis   pass  between    any  of  the  parties, 
|    "  and  that  the  farmer  knows  nothing  at,  all 
"  of  the  seller,  and,  what  will  amaze  yon  is, 
•'  that  file  dealer,   who  is  generally  a   poor 
j   "  man  that  tramps  it  to  the  fair,   continues 
i    "  poor  to   the  end  of   his  days.     Only,  my 
j    "  dear  Madison,    think  of  the  value  of  this 
J    "  integrity,    this  confidence  between   man 
:c  and  man  !   One  man,  and  that  man  too  in 
''  a  low  state  of  life,  performs  the  business, 
'  which,  were    it   not  for  this  confidence, 
"   would  take  many  men,    for  several  days, 
"  from   their    homes   and  concerns.      The 
"  hke   of^  this   is    unknown    in    any  other 
"  country  that   I  am  acquainted  with;  and 
"  this  quality,    working   in  various  unseen 
"   ways,  is  one  of  the  great  bulwarks  of  the 
"  nation.     In  short,  my  dear  friend..  I  have 
ef   been  in  England  long  enough  to  have  all 
'*  the  prejudices,    engendered   by  our revo- 
"  lution,  removed.     The  character  of  Eng- 
"  hshmanisan  object  of  my  envy  :   but,    I 
"  would  confess   this   to  no  human  being 
'•   but  you,   who,  a  truly  honest  man  your- 
"  self,  would,  had  you  been  in  my  situation, 
"  have  experienced  a  conversion  like  mine." 

This,   Mr.  Munroe,    or  something  like 

this,   is   what  you  would  have  said,    if  you 
had  spoken  from  the  bottom  of  your  heart. 
You   are   not  one   of  those  silly  creatures, 
who  have  come  to  England  for  the  sake  of 
strutting  about  with   lords  aad  ladies  ■  and 
who,  after  having  obtainedvisitors  by  pavinc 
their  way  with  gold,  and  having  found,  that 
"  no  longer   pipe   no  longer  dance,"  have 
returned  home  in   disappd ntment   and   dis- 
gust.    You  are    a  gentleman   in   fortune  as 
well  as   in  mind  ;   and,   whatever  you   may 
say  of  us,  you  must  think  us  the  best  people 
that  you  have  yet  seen,    and  must  feel  some 
degree  of    pride,   that  this    is  the  country 
whence  your  forefathers  sprang.  Let  us  hope 
then,  that   yon  will  use  your  influence  for 
the  purpose  of  repressing  that  incessant  de- 
sire, which  prevails  in  your  country,   to  do 
that  which  shall  tend  to  humble  England. 
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Be  assured,  that  the  people  of  this  country 
now  understand  the  whole  of  all  the  points 
in  dispute  ;  and  that,  lei  who  will  be  mi- 
nisters, they  will  not  dare  to  make  the  con- 
cessions which  you  have  demanded.  You 
will  be  able  to  "  extort"  nothing  from  our 
necessities.  There  is  no  "  party  "  that  can, 
or  that  would  if  they  could,  lend  you  their 
assistance.  For  the  sake  of  worrying  one 
another',  in  their  disgraceful  struggles  for 
place,  they  may  side  with  you  in  appear- 
ance, and,  I  am  pretty  confident  that  the  last 
ministry  you  had  nearly  cajoled  to  do  it  in 
earnest  ;  but  now  there  is  no  party,  there  is 
no  one  man  of  any  character  in  the  whole 
nation,     who    would    become   an     advocate 

for     your    claims. The     subsequent 

part  of  the  proceedings  are  of  less  import- 
ance. When  the  ministers  found,  that  the 
American  government  was  determined  not 
to  settle  the  affair  of  the  Chesapeake,  unless 
the  settlement  included  a  renunciation,  on 
our  part,  of  the  right  of  searching  their 
merchant  vessels  for  our  deserters,  they  re- 
solved upon  sending  a  special  envoy  to  offer 
atonement  for  the  attack  upon  the  Chesa- 
peake, but  not  to  permit  him  to  negociate 
upon  my  other  point  whatever  ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  they  is.med  a  proclamation,  in 
which  the  king  declared,  that  he  never 
would  give  up  the  right  in  question.  It  is, 
therefore,  probable,  thai  the  negociation  be- 
tween Mr.  Ruse  and  Mr.  Madison  would,  if 
it  had  be-n  commenced,  have  soon  been 
broken  off;  but,  it  was,  as  the  reader  will 
perceive,  prevented  from  beginning  by  the 
refusal  of  the  American  government  to  re- 
s  and  their  hi  s  lie  proclamation,  which  our 
lui  rist'er-s  p.st.y  considered  as  an  act  of  reta- 
liation, and  the  rescinding  <  f  which  they 
id  manned  as  a" step  previous  to  their  ten  le'r- 
in  any  reparation  at  all.  This  demand  was 
refused,    ad,'   or    course,   Mr,    Rose    came 

back,    as   lie    \\  en t , The  reader  will  pi 

ce  ve,  that  the" Americans  now  choose  10  re- 
present the  hostile  proclamation,  not  as  an 
act  of  retafiotiori,  !  ut  as  an  act  of  precau- 
tion. As  if  they  were  afraid,  that  we  should 
Send  in  our  ships  to  burn  their  towns!  Be- 
lieve hem  who  will  ;  for  my  part,  the  con- 
trary 's-(\nitnt  to  me;  and, 'so  if,  at  first, 
W'aStot  em;  lor  the)-,  in  ail  their  'new  s-pa 
pers.  called  i't  an  act  of  reLuliation.  Seethe 
proclamation  itself  in  page '2-1  g  of  Vol,  %\\ 
and  say  wheibei  it  be  an'actot  mere  precau- 
tion-. It  whs  the  mildest  measure  they  could 
adi  pt,  ML  Madisoii  say:-:  and  1  say  it  was 
the  harsh---!,  because  they  had  it  not  in  their 
power  to  injure  or  annoy  us  iw  any  other 
way.  it  was  the  worst  they  could  do.  It 
was   npt  a  blow,  for  a  blow  tbej  were  una- 
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hie  to  deal  us  ;  but  it  was  spitting  in  our 
faces.  It  was.  t<  o,  a  measure  still  in  exist- 
ence, at  the  lime  when  Mr.  Rose  arrived 
in  America  j  and,  therefore,  to  have  offered 
reparation,  until  it  was  rescinded,  would 
have  been  disgraceful  tons  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. It  would  have  been  begging  pardon 
with  a  cane  suspended  over  our  shoulder.  It 
would  have  been  going  one  step  further  than 
the  late  ministers,  who  entered  upon  a  nego- 
ciation touching  the  right  of  search,  while 
the  Americans  had  a  non-importation  aot 
passed  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  compelling 
us  to  give  up  that  right,  and  kept  suspended 
over  our  heads  ready  to  be  put  in  execution, 
in  case,  we  refused  to  accede  to  the  terms  pro- 
posed.  The  result  of  this  negociation,  or 

rather,  the   total   failure  of   it,    proves    the 
truth  of  what  I  told  the  ministers  from   tiie 
first;   that  is,  that  every  step  in  the  way  of 
concession,   would    but  cause  the  difficulties 
to  thicken.     If  they  had  stood  firm  upon  the 
ground    of  maritime  dominion,  there  would 
have  been   a  loud  out-cry  for  a  few  weeks; 
but  what    would    the  Americans  have   done 
more  than  they  have  done  now  ?     They  have 
now  clone    their  worst,  and  they  could  have 
done  no  more.     There  would  have  been  an 
end,  for   ever,    of  ail    claims    and    dispute's 
about  searching  ships.     And,  to  this  it  must 
pome  at  last.     In  reality   it  is  so  now.     We 
tin  exercise  an  absolute  maritime  dominion. 
We   must   exercise  it,  or  we  cannot  remain 
independent    of  France.     It    would,  there- 
fore, be  better  to  do  it,  at   once,  avowedly, 
and  not  encumber  the  thing  with    Orders  in    ; 
Council,  and  other    trappings,    which    only 
serve   to    rob    the  principle  of  its  simplicity 
and  dignity.     The   alarm  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Baring  and    his  brother  wiseacre,  Mr.  Ros- 
coe,   that  the  open  avowal  6f  .such  a  princi- 
|    pie  will  rouse  and  unite  the  world  against  us, 
;  is  curious  enough,  at  a  moment  when  all  the 
world  is  actually  so  roused  and  uni'ed.     A- 
1  merica   is  as  much  our  enemy  as  she  can  be. 
Nothing  can  possibly  make  her  more  so.  She  1 
would  declare  war.  but  she  dare  not.     There 
is  no  fear  of  "  throwing  her    into  the  arms  I 
"  of  France."     She  is  there  already  as  much  ] 
as  she  can  be.     Our  ships  of  war  keep  the  j 
two  dear  friends  asunder.     What  the  revolu- j 
tion  of  Spain  may  do,  by  placing  the  coun- 
tries, joining   the   United  Siates,  under  the! 
immediate  controul  of  France,   1  know  not.j 
H  the   Americans   were    not  such  miserable, 
slaves  to    their  envy  and  haired  of  England; 
this  event    would,  at  once,  produce  an  aili-J 
ance  offensive  and  defensive  between  us  anq 
them;   but.   I    am    of  opinion,  that   it   will 
produce  no  such  effect,  until  severe  suffering, 
(winch    is   in    store   for   them)    shall   hdve 
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taught  them  justice  and  modesty.     Th<?  Flo- 
ridas  are  inhabited  by  Spaniards  ;   Louisiana 

by  Spaniards  and  Frenchmen  ;,  the  key  ot 
the  Mississippi  is  in  their  hands.  Without 
the  aid  of  England,  it  is  impossible  tor 
the  Southern  and  Western  Slates  of  the 
American  union  to  maintain  them 
selves  against  France,  if  attacked  by  her  ; 
and,  to  avoid  being  attacked  there  is  but  one 
way,  that  is,  by  doing  what  Napoleon  .shall 
command;   in    oilier    words,  yield    to    him 

without    resistance What    a    line    held 

would,  by  this  revolution  in  Spain-,  be  open- 
ed for  a  grand  co-opera; ion  of  England  aisd 
America,  «vere  it  not  for  the  rancour  of  the 
leaders  in  the  latter  country  !  The  way  tor 
them  to  proceed  is  so  plain,  that  it  needs 
not  to  be  pointed  out  How  natural,  how 
glorious,  would  such  a  co-operation  be! 
But,  it  is  not  for  us  to  endeavour  to  hasten 
it.  The  fust  (notions  towards  it  must  come 
from  the  other  side  ;  and  they  will  not  come, 
'till  the  people,  the  real  people  of  America, 
shall  rouse  themselves,  trample  under  foot 
the  slaves  of  France,  and  resolve  to  act  for 
their  own  interests.  This  event  can  be  at 
no  great  distance.  They  know  what  French 
armies  are.  They,  personally,  hate  the 
French  ;  and,  when  once  they  have  them  in 
their  neighbourhood,  they  wdll  begin  se- 
riously to  think  of  their  means  of  defence. 
Drive  them  from  the  continent  of  North 
America  they  must ;  or  they  must  themselves 
become  subjects  of  France.  There  is  no 
other  alternative.  They  cannot  drive  them, 
away  without  the  aid  of  England-  and  the 
giving  of  that  aid  will  naturally  and  neces- 
sarily lead  to  a  connection,  which  may  have 
a  wonderful  effect  in  the  world.  But,  it 
cannot  too  often  be  repeated,  that  the  first 
movements  towards  such  a  connection,  must 
jwt  be.  made  by  t/f. 

Spain. The  several  papers,  containing 

the  history  of  the  revolution,  which  now 
seems  to  be  completed  in  Spain,  shall  follow, 
in  the  Register,  those  relating  to  the  dispute 
with  America.  In  the  mean  while,  the 
event  its-dlf  furnishes  but  few  topics  for  ob- 
servation, nothing  having  taken  place  but: 
what  might  have  been  naturally  expected. 
When  1  was,  i  i  my  last  Register,  ob  serving 
upon  the  toasts  of  Mr. Blackburn  and  his  Pitt- 
dinner  associates,  1  hitle  thought,  that  therp 
was,  in  the  post  office,  the  news-paper 
Which  contained  the  intelligence,  that  what 
I  anticipated  had  actuality  taken  place. 
"  The  people  of  Spain,"  indeed  !  There 
was  no  such  thing  as  a  people  in  Spain. 
There  were  some  millions  of  animals,  walk- 
ing about  upon  two  legs  each  ;  but,  they 
were,   in  a  political  point  of  view,  no  more 
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\   than     so    many    head    of  cattle.     Gregory 
King's  rabbits  were,  beingsof  anor.hr  rather 
superior  to  them.     What  folly,  to  suppose 
that   such  creatures  would  make  a  stand   in 
defence  of  their  country.     And,  for  what  ? 
What  could  they  possibly  lose  )     How  could 
they    possibly    become    more    wretched,   or 
more  degraded  ?     The  Courier  reminds  us, 
that  Murat  is  the  son  of  a   little  ale-house 
keeper.     Well,   and  what  then  I     Is  be   an 
ideot,  or  a  poor  rascally,  cowardly  debau- 
chee ?      Eord  Nelson  was  the  son  of  a  coun- 
try parson  ;   and,    yet  it  appeared  that  he  had 
j  a  good  sort  of  b  ood  flowing  in  his  veins.     A 
wise  and  brave  man,    particularly  if  he  be  a 
soldier  (by  sea  or  land,   I  mean,  of  course), 
may,  at  all  times,  bid  defiance  to  heraldry. 
j   Ii    is   only    the    insignificant .  that    need   be 
I  anxious  about  their  descent.      Is  it  not  better 
i  for  a  nation  to  be  tinder  the  sway   of  the 
j  gallant  son  of  an  alehouse- keeper    than  of  a  ' 
|   king's  son,  who  is  known  thtough  the  world 
i  for  a  stinking  coward  ?     Before  the  Courier 
tells  usany  more  about  the  ale-house-keeper's 
son,  1  should  like  for  him  to  refer  us  to  some 
youths  of  royal  descent,   who  have  discover- 
ed   discretion  and   courage   equal  to  Murat, 
wdio    appears  to  me  to  be  ons   of  the    most 
j  able  as  well  as  most  valiant  of  those,   who 
i  have   been    raised    up    for   the   purpr.se   of 
!  chastising  the  cruel  and  cowardly  oppressors 
|  of  nations.     We  have,  in  this  case  of  Spain, 
I  the  contrast  completely  before  us.     We  see, 
!  at  one  view,  those  who  have  been  put  down 
j  and    those  who    have  been  raised  up  ;  and, 
j  let   the    reader    say,   whom  he  would  prefer 
|  to  be  under,  Murat  or  the  king,  or  prince, 
1  of  Spain,  seeing   that  the  oppression  of  the 
former  cannot  be  more  complete  than  that 

of  the  latter. There-  is  one  view  of  sub- 

,  jects  of  this  sort,  that  such  writers  as  the 
(  editor  of  the  Courier  never  lake.  There 
lies  the  continent  of  Europe •  before  us. 
Twenty  years  ago,  it  consisted  of  nations, 
governed'  by  Icings  and  princes  and  nobles  of 
ancient  families,  who  were  supported,  in 
the  exercise  of  their  authority,  by  laws  and 
usages  and  habits  of  the  growth  of  centuries 
upon  centuries.  They  and  their  authority, 
with  exeepticm  too  trifling  to  mentiwn, 
are  now  destroyed  ;  and,  in  their  stead, 
\ve  see  men,  who,  at  the  time  when  the 
change  began  to  work,  Were  totally  un- 
known to  the  world  at  large,  and  almost  to 
their  next-door  neighbours.  What  must  these 
kings  and  princes  and  nobles  have  been?  And 
what  must  h:r.  e  been  the  nature  of  their 
governments  ?  The  cause  has  been  said  ta 
be  the  perverseness  of  the  people,  etiraulat* 
ed  by  artful  men.  But,  how  came  there  t< 
be  matter  for  those  artful  men   to  worlc 
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upon  ?     And,    by  what   magic  ©f  rhetorc 
did  those  artful  men  persuade  the  people  of 
so  many  nations,  that  the  sway  oi   obscure, 
nay,  of  as  yet  unknown,  individuals,   would 
be  preferable  to  that  of  those  dignified  per- 
sons, whom,  for  ages,  their  ancestors  had 
obeyed  ?     Mallet  du  Pan*  endeavoured  to 
defend   the    nobles    of    France   against   the 
charge  of  having   deserted   their    country  ; 
but,  what  did  all  his  arguments  prove  ?  Why, 
that  the  people  so  hated    them,  that  they 
could  not  remain.     It  is  very  true,  that  the 
people  may  be  deceived,   that   a  tumult  may 
be  excited  against  a  good  king,  or  a  good 
nobility;  but,  this  cannot   be  general,  and 
of  long  duration,  especially  when   there  is 
no  leaner,  as  was  the  case  in  France.     But, 
supposing  it   possible  for  a   nation    to  be  so 
completely  blinded,  and  to  act  so  strangely 
as  to  pall  down  their  government,    without 
the  aid  of  a  leader,  and  that,  too,  without 
any  just  cause;  still  the  example  oi  that  na- 
tion would  naturally  be  an  object  of  terror. 
Not  so  has  it  been  in  this  case.     The  other 
nations  of  the   continent   have  followed  the 
example  of   France  ;  and,    from  any   facts 
that  reach  us,  it  does  not  appear,  that  they 
repent  of  it.     Beside?,  supposing  the  whole 
change  to   have  been  a  work  of  ignorance 
and  wickedness  ;  still,  we  have  to  call  upon 
the  ancient  rulers  as  being  answerable   for 
that  ignorance  and  that  wickedness  ;     for, 
they  had  the  power,   and  to  them  it  belong- 
ed to  teach  their  people  wisdom  and  virtue. 
Therefore,  puzzle  about  as  long  as  we  please 
amongst  details  of  causes  and   effects,  there 
has  been  a  struggle  of  "  ale-house  keepers' 
"  sons  "  against  the    kings  and  princes  and 
nobles  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  the 
former    have    decidedly    beaten   the    latter, 
have  driven  them  from  their  thrones  and  au- 
thorities, and  have   put  themselves  in  their 
stead.     Such  being  the  fact,  it  is  quite  use- 
less to  complain  of  the  taste  of  the  people  ; 
it  is  nonsense  to  complain  of  it;   the  Courier 
may  as  well  rail  against   the  climate  or  the 
several    nations,      governed     by    ale  hon-< 
keepers'   sons.      The    thing  is  done.      Tiv 
doom  of  the  kinp;s  and  princes  and  nobles  u- 

the  continent  of  Europe  is  irrevocable.— 

There  is  one  circumstance,  in  the  events  o! 
this  Spanish  revolution,  which  is  well  wor- 
thy of  attention  ;  and  that  is,  that  the  old 
kiitg,  tp  the  very  last,  boasts,  in  ail  his  pub 
lie  acts,  of  the  fidelity  and  affection  of  his 
loving  subjects  ;  the  so:),  for  the  few  day.' 
that  he  is  upon  the  throne,  does  the  same: 
and,,  in  all' the  proclamations  from  the  of- 
ficers of  state,  generals,  &rc.  the  king  if 
spoken  of  as  being  "  the  father  of  his  ]5eo 
■"'  pie,"  and  as  being  an  object  of  more  thai. 


filial  affection.  Nay,  when  the  young  king 
is  upon  his  route  to  Bayou ne  (never  more  to 
return  to  Spain),  he  is  escorted  amidst  the 
huzzas  of  the  people,  who,  we  are  told, 
contended  (or  the  honour  of  having  him 
tarry  a  few  minutes  amongst  them.  Still 
more  :  while  this  very  journey  is  perform- 
ing, there  is  a  royal  birth  day  celebrated, 
and  we  are  told  of  those  who  came  to  the 
court  to  pay  their  gratulations  upon  the 
"  happy  occasion."  Such  is  the  stuff 
which  what  is,  now-a-days,  called  loyally 
is  made  of  !  The  state  trickery,  the  hum- 
bug, of  reciprocal  affection  was,  you  see, 
kept  up  to  the  last  moment.  I  dare  say, 
that  there  were  poets,  of  all  sizes,  at  work 
in  singing  the  virtues  of  the  royal  family, 
'till  they  crossed  the  frontier  ;  that  the  pa- 
rasites ot  the  play-houses  were  straining 
their  hired  throats  to  God  save  the  king; 
that  the  venal  wretches,  assembled  at 
taverns,  were  drinking  loyal  toasts  ;  and, 
that  the  writers  of  paragraphs  and  of  court- 
news  were  trumpeting  forth  the  praises,  and 
rejoicing  at  the  health  and  spirits,  of  a  "  be- 
'-  loved  monarch  and  his  amiable  consort, 
"  who  had  so  long  reigned  over  a  happy 
"  and  grateful  people."  Away,  in  a  mo- 
ment, as  quick  as  lightning,  is  gone  all 
this  despicable  cant  -.  all  this  state  flum- 
mery. The  king  of  Spain  will  now,  for 
the  fust  lime  in  his  life,  hear  the  truth  ; 
and,  which  is  a  still  more  pleasing  reflection, 
his  late  subjects  will  now  dare  to  say  what 
they  think  of  him  and  his  family.  What  a 
delightful  thing  it  must  be  to  behold  millions 
of  men,  having,  all  at  once,  their  lips  un- 
locked !  Relieved  from  the  galling  restraint 
of  silence,  while  they  hear  fools  and  khayes 
eulogized  as  the  most  wise  and  virtuous  of 
men  !  I  know  of  nothing  more  provoking  ; 
nothing  more  painful  ;  nothing  that  can 
render  life  more  intolerable ;  than  to  be 
obliged  to  hear  conceited  tools,  greedy  pro- 
fligates, and  bragging  cowards,  praised  to 
the  skies,  and  to  be  compelled  to  hold  one's 
tongue.  It  does  not  signify  to  talk,  for,  to 
be  released  from  this  heart-burning  restraint 
he     soul    of    man    must  earnestly   desire. 

As  to   the  effect  which  this  revolution 

will  produce,  with  respect  to  Ens  land,  it 
cannot,  I  should  think,  except  in  the  single 
case  of  America,  above  spoken  of,  be 
material  ;  tor,  whether  the  Bourbons  were 
left  upon  the  throne  or  not,  the  French, 
>w  that  they  have,  for  the  present,  settled 
the  north,  would  have  gone  southward. 
There  is  a  talk  of  expeditions  to  Spain  and 
to  South  America  ;  but  why  they  should 
have  been  thought  adviaeable  merely  on 
account  of  the  revolution   in   Spain,    there 
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does  not  appear  to  me  any  solid  reason. 
There  may,  possibly,  be  something  done, 
in  the  way  of  getting  a  surrender  of  Spa- 
nish ships. of  war  ;  but,  the  country  must 
be  safe  enough  against  any  attack  of  ours, 
in  a  short  time  ;  and,  I  should  think,  that 
a  siege  of  Gibraltar  would  naturally  follow. 
Much  more  than  lam  afraid  of  that,  how- 
ever, I  am  afraid  of  expeditions  to  South, 
America,  where  the  troops  and  the  people 
are  already  under  the  guidance  ot  French 
officers,  where  every  attempt  would  be 
.attended  with  dreadful  slaughter,  and 
where,  if  we  succeeded,  success  would  be 
followed  by  an  insupportable  burden,  ma- 
king a  deduction  from  our  strength  bf  every 
description.  As  if  we  were  too  strong  at 
home,  the  ministers  are  now  urgently 
called  upon  to  ■-end  forth,  and  to  waste, 
our  strength,  in  those  distant  countries. 
The  project  recommended  is  to  make  the 
people  independent.  Wh'at  good  would 
that  do  us,  and  what  harm  would  it  do  Na- 
poleon ?  Were  there  an  independent  nation 
formed  in  Mexico  or  Peru,  it  needs  no 
spirit  of  prophesy  to  tell,  that  the  West  India 
islands  would  soon  belong  to  that  nation. 
It  is  the  dream  of  some,  that  we  are  to 
have  alliances  with  these  new  nations.  If 
we  had  them,  they  would  prove  a  new 
curse  to  us;  and,  as  to  the  supplying  of  those 
nations  with  goods,  what  can  we   do   more 

fri   that    way   than    we    now    do  ? One 

thing  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  revolution 
in  Spain  will  assuredly  cause  a  protraction 
of  the  war.  The  new  sovereignty  will 
be  too  green,  for  this  year  or  two  to  come, 
to  make  a  decent  figure  in  a  treaty  of 
peace.  Such  a  nation  is  not  to  be  settled 
again  in  peace.  There  must  be  a  sufficient 
time  for  men's  ears  to  become  accustomed 
<o  the  new  sounds,  before  peace  can  be 
thought  of.  "  His  most  catholic  ma- 
jesty" will  probably,  have  made  way  for 
"  Joachim  I  ;'  but,  we  shall  be  ashamed 
to  adopt  it  just  yet  ;  and,  this,  joined  to 
the  natural  desire,  that  Napoleon  must, 
for  some  time,  have  to  keep  the  continent 
in  war,  will  certainly  put  off  the  hour  of 
peace.  We  may,  therefore,  unless  some 
accident  befal  us,  count  upon  another  five 
or  six  years  of  war.  I  think,  that  the 
conqueror  has  by  no  means  done  With 
Austria  or  Russia  or  Prussia  ;  and,  I  am, 
in  short,  persuaded,  that  he  will  dispossess 
every  ancient  royal  family  upon  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  that,  perhaps,  of  Sweden 
excepted.  Out  of  this  opinion  arises,  very 
naturally,  great  alarm  in  my  mind  as  to 
where  we  shall  look  for  wives  for  our  royal 
fa-mil;.     This  is  a  very  grave  subject,    rea- 
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der  ;  for,  you  are,  I  hope,  seriously  im- 
pressed with  the  necessity  of  our  having 
persons  of  illustrious  descent  for  our  queens 
and  princesses.  To  marry  into  the  Buona- 
parte family  would  be  shocking  ;  but,  what 
shall  we  do  if  all  the  continent  of  Europe 
be  stocked  with  nothing  else  ?  While  Eu- 
rope was  in  its  former  sta-:e,  so  happily  were 
we  situated  in  this  respect,  that  the  most 
agreeable  of  connections  were  formed,  and 
yet  all  was  kept,  by  one  means  or  another., 
kt  the  family.  But,  1  will  pursue  tb.'se 
reflections  no  further,  at  present,  trusting 
that  some  civilian,  accustomed  to  Delicate* 
Investigations,  will  favour  me  with  a  line 
or  two,  in   order  to  tranquillize   my   mind. 

1  cannot  close  this  article  \a  iih'out  once 

more  recurring  to  the  adulatory  language 
and  conduct  of  the  people  in  Spain  to  a 
king  just  about  to  be  dethroned,  and  in 
whose  defence  not  a  single  sword  was  drawn. 
A  paragraph,  dated  Madrid,  April  17th, 
says  :  "  king  Ferdinand  has  commenced 
"  his  journey  to  meet  Napoleon.  On  the 
"  3  2th  of  this  month,  he  entered  Burgos 
"-  in  a  magnificent  equipage  constructed  for 
"  the  purpose  at  the  charge  of  that  city, 
"  and  drawn  by  sixty  men,  attired  in  the 
"  ancient  Spanish  cos-lurn-e.  The  city  of 
"  Victoria,  and  many  others,  intreated 
"  that  the  ILLUSTRIOUS  and  BELOVED 
"  traveller  would  visit  them  in  his  progress. 
"  To  all  these  petitions   he  answered  in  the 

'•'  most    condescending    terms  " This 

puts  one  so  much  in  mind  of  what  one  has 
read  elsewhere,  and  about  other  persons, 
that  it  cannot  fail  to  awaken  a  train  of  in- 
teresting thoughts.  "  lilustiians  and  be- 
"  loved  traveller"!  Vile  slaves!  Detestable 
hypocrites  !  You  hated  him,  and  he  despised 
you.  This  is,  I  suppose,  what  is  called 
loyal  language  ?  Miserable  will  be  the 
king,  who,  in  an  hour  of  danger, 
shall  look  for  defenders  amongst  flatterers  ! 
All  the  kings  that  have  been  pulled  down 
have  been  represented  to  us  as  being  adored 
by  their  subjects.  Will  kings  and  princes 
never  take  warning  ?  Will  they  never  pro- 
fit from  experience  ?  Will  they  go  on  be- 
lieving in  none  but  their  parasites  ? 
Botlcy,  Qth  June,  1808. 

OFFICIAL  PAPERS. 

American  States. 1  he j allowing  Pa- 
per* ivere  communicated  to  the  Congress, 
by  President  Jefferson,  on  the  'I'ld  of 
March,   1808. They  are  all  the  prin- 

■  cipai  Official  Letters,  ivhich  have  been 
written  vpon  the  subject  of  the  dispute 
now  existing  between  England  and  the 
American    States. They    begin    wiih 
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Me.  Madison's  (American  Secretary   of 

State),  to  Mr  Munroe  (the  American 
Minister  i*  London),  an  J  embracing  the 
Correspondence  between  Mr.  Munroe  ana 
Mr.    Can xsivig  (the  English  Secretary  of 


sovereignty  and  flag  of  the  nation,  and  the 
blood  of  citizens  so  wantonly  and  wickedly 
shed,  demands  in  the  loudest  tone  an  ho- 
norable reparation — With  this  demand  you 
are  charged  by   she  president.      The    tenor 


Stale),  conclude    with  the  correspo?idence  J   of  his  proclamation  will    be   your  guide  in 

reminding;  the  British  government    of    the 

uniform  proof's  given   by  the   U.   States,  of 

Mr-  Madison  to  Mr.  Munroe,  July  6,  \  their  disposition  to  maintain  faithfully  every 


between   Mr.    Rose    (the  English  special 
Envoy  to  America)    and  Mr,  Madison 


ISO/. 
Sir, — The  documents  herewith   enclosed, 
from  No   1  to  No.  9  inclusive,    explain  the 
hostile  attack,  with  the  insulting  pretext  for 


j  friendly  relation  ;  of  the  multiplied  infrac- 
\  tions  of  their  rights  by  British  naval  com- 
!  manders  on  our  coasts  and  in  our  harbors; 
of  the  inefficacy  of  reiterated  appeals  to  the 


it,  lately  committed  near  the  capes  of  Virgi     j  justice  and  friendship  of  that   government  ; 
nia  by  the  British  ships  of  war  Leopard,   o 


the  American  frigate  Chesapeake,  No.  !0 
is  a  copy  of  the  proclamation  issued  by  the 
president,  interdicting  in  consequence  of 
that  outrage  the  use  of  our  waters  and  every 
other  accommodation  to  all  British  armed 
ships.  This  enormity  is  not  a  subject  for 
discussion.  The  immunity  of  a  national  ship 
of  war  from  every  species  and  purpose  of 
search  on  the  high  seas,  has  never  been 
contested  by  any  nation.  G.  Britain  would 
te  second  to  none  in  resenting  such  a  viola- 
tion of  her  rights  and  such  an  insult  on  her 
Sag.  She  may  bring  the  case  to  the  test  of 
her  own  feelings,  by  supposing  that  instead 
of  the  customary  demand  of  our  mariners 
serving  compulsively  even  on  board  her  ships 
of  war,  opportunities    had    been  seized  for 


and  of  the  moderation  on  the  part  of  the 
U.  States,  which  reiterated  disappointments 
had  not  extinguished  ;  till  at  length  no 
alternative  is  left,  but  a  voluntary  satisfac- 
tion on  the  part  of  G.  Britain,  or  a  resort 
to  means  depending  on  the  U.  States  alone. 
— The  nature  and  extent  of  the  satisfaction 
ought  to  be  suggested  to  the  British  govern- 
ment, not  less  by  a  sense  of  its  own  honor 
than  by  justice  to  that  of  the  U.  States.  A 
formal  disavowal  of  the  deed,  and  restora- 
tion of  the  four  seamen  to  the  ship  from, 
which  they  were  taken,  are  things  of  course, 
and  indispensable.  As  a  security  tor  the  fu- 
ture, an  entire  abolition  of  impressments 
from  vessels  under  the  flag  of  the  U.  States, 
if  not  already  arranged,  is  also  to  niaka 
an  indispensible  part  of  the  satisfaction.  The 


rescuing  them,    in   like  manner,  whenever  j  abolition  must  be  on  terras  compatible  with 


the  superiority  of  force  or  the  chance  of 
surprize  might  be  possessed  by  our  ships  of 
war. — But  the  present  case  is  marked  by  cir- 
cumstances which  give  it  a  peculiar  die. 
The  seamen  taken  from  the  Chesapeake  had 
been  ascertained  lobe  native  citizens  of  the 
U.  States,  and  this  fact  was  made  known  to 
the  bearer  of  the  demand,  and  doubtless 
communicated  by  him  to  his  commander  pre- 
vious to  the  commencement  of  the  attack. 
It  is  a  fact  also,  affirmed  by  two  of  the  men, 
with  every  appearance  of'  truth,  that  they 
had  been  impressed  from  American' vessels 
into  the  British  frigate,  from  which  they 
escaped,  and  by  the  third,  that  having 
been  impressed  from  a  British  merchant  ship, 
he  had  accepted  the  recruiting  bounty  un- 
der that  duress  and  with  a  vievv  to  alleviate 
his  situation,  till  he  could  escape  to  his  own 
Country  •  and  that  the  attack  was  made  du- 
ring a  period  of  negociation,  and  in  the 
midst  of  friendly  assurances  from  the  Bri- 
tish government. — The  printed  papers  here- 
with sent,  will  enable  you  to  judge  of  the 
spirit  which  has  been  roused  by  the  occasion. 
.It  pervades  the  whole  community — -is  abo- 
lishing the  distinctions  of  party — and,  re- 
gar.dii.g  only  the   indignity   offered  to  the 


the  instructions  to  yourself  and  Mr.  Pinckney 
on  this  subject  5  and,  if  possible,  without  the 
authorised  rejection  from  the  service  of  the 
U.  States  of  British  seamen  who  have  not 
been  two  years  in  it.  Should  it  be  impossi- 
ble to  avoid  this  concession  on  the  part  of 
the  U.  States,  it  ought,  as  of  itself  more 
than  a  reasonable  price  for  future  security, 
to  extend  the  reparation  due  for  the  past. 
— But  beyond  these  indispensible  conditions, 
the  U.  States  have  a  right  to  expect  every 
solemnity  of  form  and  every  other  ingredi- 
entof  retributionand  respect  which  according 
to  usage  and  the  sentiments  of  mankind,  are 
proper  in  the  strongest  cases  of  insult  to  the 
rights  and  sovereignty  of  a  nation.  And  the 
British  government  is  to  be  apprized  of  the 
importance  of  a  full  compliance  with  this  ex- 
pectation to  the  thorough  healing  of  ihe 
wound  which  has  been  made  on  the  feelings, 
of  the  American  nation. — Should  it  be  alled- 
ged  as -a  ground  for  declining  or  diminishing 
the  satisfaction  in  this  ca.^e,  that  the  U. 
Slates  have  themselves  t:*ken  it  by  the  in- 
terdict contained  in  the  proclamation,  the 
answer  will  be  obvious.  The  interdict  is  a 
measure,  not  of  reparation,  but  of  precau- 
tion, and  would  besides  be  amply  justified! 
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by  recurrences  prior  to    the  extraordinary 
outrage  in  question. — The   exclusion    ot  all 
armed  ships  whatever  from  our   waters,    is 
in  favt  so  much  required   by    the   vexations 
und  dangers  to  our  peace  experienced    from 
their  visits;  that    the  president   makes   it  a 
special  part  of  the  charge  to  you,     to    avoid 
laving  the  U.    States    under  any   species   ot 
restraint  from  adopting   that   remedy.     Be- 
ing extended  to  all  belligerent  nations   none 
of  them  could  of  right  complain,  and    with 
the  less  reason,  as  the  policy  of    most  na- 
tions has  limited  the  admission    of    foreign 
ship-,  of -war  into  their  ports,  to   such    num- 
bers as  being  inferior  to  the   naval    force   of 
the  country,  could  be  readily   made,   to   res- 
pect its  authority  and   laws. — As   it  may  be 
useful,  in  enforcing  the  justice  of   the  pre- 
sent demand,   to  bring  into  view  applicable 
cases,     e  pecially     where   G.     Britain    has 
been  the  complaining  parly,  I  refer   yen   to 
the  ground  taken  and   the  language  held  by    I 
herein  these  of  Falkland's  island  and  Nootka   j 
Sound,     notwithstanding     the  assertion    by 
Spain  in  both  cases,  thai  the  real    right   was 
in  her,  and  the  possessory  only  in  G  Britain. 
These  cases  will  be  found  in  the  Annual  Re- 
gisters for  1/71,  and  1790.  and  ia  the  Parlia- 
menlary  debates  for  those  years.     In  the  lat- 
ter you  will  find  also,  two  cases  referred  to, 
in  one  of  which  the  French  king  sent  an. am- 
bassador-extraordinary to  the  king  oi  Sardinia, 
jn  the  most  public  and  solemn  manner,  whh 
an  apology  for  an  infringement  of  bis  t&rri* 
torial  rights  in  the  pursuit  of  a  smuggler  and 
murderer.    In  the  other  ease,  an  ambassador 
extraordinary  was  sent  by  theBritish  govern- 
ment to  the  court  of  Portugal,  wiih  an  apolo- 
gy for  the  pursuit  and  destruction;  by  admi- 
ral Buscawen,  of  certain  French  ships  on  the 
coasts  of  this  last   kingdom.       Many   other. 
cases,  more  or  less-anaiagous,  may  doubtless 
.  be  found  ;   see,  particularly,   the   reparation 
by  France  to  G-  Britain,  for   the    attack   on 
Turk's  island  in  1/ti-i,   as  related  in  the  An- 
nual Register,  and  in  Smollet's  continuation 
of  Hume,  vol.  10  ;  the    proceedings    in    the 
case  of  an  English  merchantman,  which  suf- 
fered much  in  her  crew  and  otherwise,    from 
the  fire  of  certain  Spanish    xebecs   cruizing^ 
in  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  the,  execution  of 
the  lieutenant  of  a  privateer,  for  firing  a  gun 
into  a  Venetian  merchantman,  which  kdled 
the' captain,  as  stated  in  the  Annual  Register 
for  J  781,  page  94.      The  case  of  an  affront 
offered  to  a  Russian  ambassador  in  the  reign 
of  queen  Ann,  though  less  analogous,  shews, 
in  a  gene'al  view,  the  solemnity  with  which 
reparation  is  made,  for  insults  having  imme- 
diate relation  to  the  sovereignty  of  a  nation. 
*-Akhough  the  principle  which  was  outra- 
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ged  in  the  proceedings  against  the  American 
frigate"is  independent  of  the   question  con- 
cerning the  allegiance   of  the  seamen  taken 
from  her>  the  fact  that  they  were  citizens  of 
the  U.  States,  and  not  British  subjects,  may 
have  such  an    influence   on  the    feelings  of 
all,  and  perhaps  on  the  opinions  of  some  un- 
acquainted with  the  laws  and  usages    of  na- 
tions, that  it  has  been  thought  proper  to  seek 
more  regular  proofs  of  then-   national    char- 
acter than  were  deemed  sufficient  in  the  first 
instance.     These  proofs  will  be  added   by 
this   conveyance,    if    obtained    in   time,     if 
not  by  the" first  that   succeeds. — The  presi- 
dent has  an  evident  right  to  expect    from  the 
British    government,     not    only     an    ample 
reparation  to   the   U.   States;    in   this  case* 
but  that  it  will  be  decided  without   difficulty 
or  delay.     Should  this  expectation  fail,    and 
above  all,  should  reparation   be   refused,   it 
will  be  incumbent  on   yon    to  take    proper 
measures  foi  hastening  home,  according  to 
the  degree  of  urgency,  all  American  vessels 
remaining  in  British   ports;     using   for   th« 
I  purpose,  the  mode  least  likely  to  awaken  tlie 
I  attention  of  the' British  government.  Where 
!   there  may  be  no  ground  to  distrust  the   pru- 
j  dence  or  fidelity  of  consuls,  they  will  prqba* 
I  bly  be  found  t  he -fittest  Vehicles  for  your  in- 
i  timations      It  will  be   particularly   requisite 
to  communicate  to  our   public   ships   in  the 
Mediterranean  the   state   of  appearances,  if 
it  be  such  as  ought  to  influence    their   move- 
ments—  All    negotiation    with    the   British 
government  on  other  subjects,  will  ofcour.se 
be  suspended  until   satisfactidn   on    this  be 
so  pledged  and  arranged  as  to  render  nego- 
eiation  honorable.      Whatever  may   be  the 
result  or  the    piospect,    you   will    please  to 
forward   to  us  the   earliest    information. — 
The  scope  of  the  proclamation    will  signify 
to  you  that  the  president  has  yielded  to  the 
presumption  that  the  hostile  act  of  the  Bri- 
tish commander  did  not  pursue  the  retentions 
of  his  government.      It  is   not  indeed  ea  y 
to  suppose  that  so  rash  and  so  critical  i  st<  p 
should  have   originated    with    she    admiral, 
but  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  believe,  that 
such  orders  were  prescribed  by  any  govern- 
ment, under  circumstances  such   as   existed 
between  G.    Britain    aid  the  U.    States.-— 
Calculations   founded    011  ,  dates,     are   also 
strongly  opposed  to  the  supposition,  that  the 
orders  in  question  could  have  been  transmitted 
from  England.     In  the  same  scale,  are  to  be 
put  the  apparent  and  declared    persuasion  ot 
the  British     representative,     Mr.    Efskine, 
that  no  orders  of  a  hostile  spirit,  rould  ha\e 
been  issued  or    authorised    by    Ins   govern- 
ment ;   and    the    coincidence   of    this  assu- 
rance with  the  amicable  professions  of  Mr* 
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Canning,  the  organ  of  the  new  adminis- 
tration, as  stated  in  the  dispaich  of  April 
22d,  from  yourself  and  Mr.  Pinckney. — 
Proceeding  on  these  considerations,  the  pre- 
sident has  inferred  that  the  justice  and  ho- 
nor of  the  British  government  will  readily 
make  the  atonement  required  :  and  in  that 
expectation,  he  has  forborne  an  immediate 
call  of  congress  ;  notwithstanding  the  strong 
wish  which  has  been  manifested  by  many, 
that  measures  depending  on  their  authority, 
should  without  delay  be  adopted.  The  mo- 
tives to  this  forbearance,  have  at  the  same 
time  been  strengthened  by  the  policy  of 
avoiding  a  course  which  might  stimulate  the 
British  cruizers,  in  this  quarter,  to  arrest  our 
ships  and  seamen  now  arriving  and  shortly 
expected  in  great  numbers  from  all  quarters. 
It  is  probable  however  that  the  legislature 
will  be  convened  in  time  to  receive  the  an- 
swer of  the  British  government  on  the  sub- 
ject of  this  dispatch,  or  even  sooner,  if  the 
conduct  of  the  British  squadron  here,  or 
other  occurrences,  should  require  immediate 
measures  beyond  the  authority  of  the  exe- 
cutive.— In  order  to  give  the  more  expedi- 
tion and  security  to  the  present  dispatch,  a 
public  armed  vessel,  the  Revenge,  is  spe- 
cially employed  ;  and  doctor  Bullus  is  made 
the  bearer,  who  was  on  board  the  Chesa- 
peake, on  his  way  to  a  consulate  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  will  be  able  to  detail 
and  explain  circumstances  which  may 
possibly  become  interesting  in  the  course  of 
3  tur  communications  with  the  British  go- 
vernment.— The  vessel,  after  depositing 
doctor  Bullus  at  a  British  port,  will  proceed 
with  dispatches  to  a  French  port,  but  will 
return  to  England  with  a  view  to  bring  the 
result  of  your  transactions  with  the  British 
government.  The  trip  to  France  will  afford 
you  and  Mr.  Pinekney  a  favorable  opportu- 
nity of  communicating  with  our  ministers 
at  Paris,  who  being  instructed  to  regulate 
their  conduct  on  the  present  occasion  by  the 
advices  they  may  receive  from  you,  will 
need  every  explanation  that  can  throw  light 
en  the  probable  turn  and  issue  of  things 
with  G.  Britain. 

Mr.  Canning  to  Me.  Munf.oe,  July  25, 

iso;. 

Mr  Canning  presents  his  compliments  to 
Mr.  Monroe;  and  with  sentiments  of  the 
deepest  regret,  hastens  to  inform  him  that 
intelligence  has  just  been  received  of  a  trans- 
action which  has  taken  place  off  the  coast  of 
America,  between  a  ship  of  war  of  his  ma- 
jesty, and  a  frigate  belonging  to  the  U.  States, 
the  result  of  which  has  been  the  loss  of 
some  lives  on  board  of  the  American  frigate. 
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— The  particulars  of  this  transaction  and  the 
grounds  of  the  justification  of  the  British  of- 
ficer, and  of  the  admiral  under  whose  orders 
he  acted,  Mr.  C.  is  not  at  present  able  to 
communicate  to  Mr.  Munroe.— IfMr.  Mun- 
roe  should  have  received  any  accounts  of  it, 
Mr.  C.  trusts  that  he  will  lose  no  time  in 
communicating  them  to  Mr.  C. — But  what- 
ever the  real  merits  and  character  ot  the 
transaction  may  turn  out  to  be,  Mr.  C.  could 
not  forbear  expressing  without  delay  the  sin- 
cere concern  and  sorrow  which  he  feels  at  its 
unfortunate  result ;  and  assuring  the  Ameri- 
ca.; minister,  both  from  himself  and  on  the 
behalf  of  his  majesty's  government,  that  if 
the  British  officers  should  prove  to  have  been 
culpable,  the  most  prompt  and  effectual  repa- 
ration shall  be  afforded  to  the  government  of 
the  IT.  States. 


Mn.  Munroe  to  Mr.  Canning,  July  2~ , 
ISO/. 
Mr.  Munroe  presents  his  compliments  to 
Mr.  Canning,  and  is  much  obliged  to  him 
for  the  information  communicated  in  his  note 
of  Saturday.  Mr.  M.  has  heard  with  ex- 
treme regret  the  account  it  contains  of  a 
rencontre  between  a  British  ship  of  war  and 
an  American  frigate  oft  the  coast  of  the  U. 
States.  He  has  no  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject except  what  Mr.  C.'s  note  has  furnish- 
ed, but  will  not  fail  to  communicate  the  ear- 
liest intelligence  which  he  may  receive  of 
an  event  so  deeply  to  be  lamented.  Mr.  M. 
derives  in  the  mean  time  much  satisfaction 
from  the  friendly  assurance  of  Mr.  C.  that 
this  unfortunate  occurrence  was  not  author- 
ised by  his  majesty's  government,  and  that 
suitable  reparation  will  be  made  for  the  inju- 
ry, if  on  enquiry  the  British  officer  shall  be 
found  the  aggressor. 

Mr.  Munroe  to  Mr.  Canning,  July  2Q, 
lb07 
Sir  j — Although  I  have  no  instruction  from 
my  government  on  the  subject,  it  is  my  duty 
to  request  the  attention  of  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty's government  to  the  late  aggression 
on  the  sovereignty  of  the  U.  States,  of  a 
very  extraordinary  nature.  The  circum- 
stances of  the  transaction  are  too  distinct- 
ly marked  to  leave  any  doubt  of  the  extent 
of  the  outrage,  or  of  the  reparation  which 
it  obviously  claims.  By  accounts  which 
are  entitled  to  full  confidence,  it  appears  that 
on  the  23d  of  June  last,  his  majesty's  ship 
Leopard  attacked  an  American  frigate  off  the 
coast  oi  the  U.  States,  with  a  view  to  assert 
and  enforce  the  unfounded  and  most  unjusti-. 
fiable  pretension  to  search  for  deserters, 
and  after  having  killed  and  wounded  a  itum-> 
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berof  her  men,- entered  on  board  and  earned  j 
away^  forcibly,  several    of  the  crew.     The  > 


conduct  of  the  British  officer,  which  in  itself 
forms  an  act  of  complete  hostility,  is  render- 
ed  more  _  reprehensible  from  the  considera- 
tion that  just   before    this  aggression  he  held 
a   station   within   the  jurisdiction  of  the  U. 
States,  in  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake,  where, 
while  he  enjoyed  the  rights  of  hospitality,  he 
projected  this  attack  against  the  ship  of  a'neu- 
tral  power,  whose  commander  relying  on  the 
good  faith-of  his  majesty's  government,  and 
the  friendly  relations  subsisting  between  G. 
Britain  and   the  U.    States,  could  not  have 
suspected    the  design.     I   might  state  other 
examples   of  great    indignity   and    outrage, 
many  of  which  are  of  recent  dates,  to  which 
the  U.  States    have   been  exposed  off  their 
coast,  and  even  within  several  of  their  har- 
bours,   from  the  British  squadron  ;  but  it  is 
improper  to   mingle  thern  with  the  present 
more    serious  cause   of  complaint.     I   have 
called  your  attention   to  this  subject,  in  full 
confidence  that  his  majesty's  government  will 
see  in  the  act  complained  of,  a  flagrant  abase 
of  its  own  authority,  and  that  it  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  enable  me  to  communicate  to  my  Go- 
vernment without  delay,  a  frank  disavowal  of 
the  principle  on  which  it  was  made,  and  its 
assurance  that  the  officer  who  is  responsible 
for  it,  shall  suffer  the  punishment  which  so  I 
unexampled  an  aggression  on  the  sovereignty  i 
of  a  neutral  nation  justly  deserves. 

Mr.  Canning  to  Mr.  Munroe,  August 
3,   180/. 
Sir; — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  official  note  of  the  29th  all. 
which  I  have  lost  no  lime  in  laying  before  the 
king.— As  the  statement  of  the  transaction  to 
which  this  note  refers,  is  not  brought  forward 
either  by  the  authority  of  the  government  of 
the  U.  States,  or  with  any  precise  knowledge 
of  the  facts  on  which  it  is  founded,  it  might 
have  been  sufficient  for  me  to  express  to  you, 
his  majesty's  readiness  to  take  the  whole  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  when  fully  dis- 
closed, into  his  consideration,  and  to  make 
reparation    for  any    alledged    injury   to    the 
sovereignty   of  the   U.  States,  whenever  it 
Should  be  clearly  shewn  that  such  injury  has 
>een   actually  sustained,  and  that  such  repa- 
•ation   is  really   due.— Of  the  existence  of 
inch  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the   British 
government,  you,  sir,  cannot  be  ignorant : 
have  already  assured  you  of  it,  though   in 
in  unofficial  form,  by  the  letter  which  I  ad- 
Iressed  to  you  on  the  first  receipt  of  the  in- 
eilrgence   of  this   unfortunate   transaction  : 
n*l  I    may  perhaps  be   permitted  to  express 
ny  surprize,  after  such  an  assurance,  at  the 
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tone   of  that   representation   which    I   have 
jnst   had    the   honor  to  receive  from  you. — 
But  the    earnest    desire    of   his   majesty    to 
evince,  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  the 
principles   of  justice   and    moderation,    by 
which  heis  uniformly  actuated,  has- not  per- 
mitted him   to  hesitate  in  commanding  me 
to  assure  you,   that  his  majesty  neither  ooes, 
nor  has  at  any  time,  maintained  the  preten- 
sion   of  a  right   to  search  ships  of  war;  in 
the  national  service  of  any  state,  for  desert- 
ers.— If  therefore  the  statement  in  vour  note, 
should  prove  to  be  correct,  and  to  contain  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,   upon  which 
complaint  is   intended  to  be  made,  and  if  it 
shall  appear  that  the  act  of  his  majesty's  offi- 
cers rested  on  no  other  grounds  than  the  sim- 
i   pie  and  unqualified  assertion  of  the   preten- 
I  sion  above  referred  to,  his  majesty  has  no  dif- 
I  ficulty  in  disavowing  that  act,  and  will  have 
j   no  difficulty  in  manifesting  his  displeasure  at 
I  the  conduct  of  his  officers.— With  respect  to 
j  the  other  causes  of  complaint  [whatever  they 
J  may  be]  which  are  hinted  at  in  your  note,  I 
j  perfectly  agree  with  you,  in   the  sentiment 
I  which  you  express,  as  to  the  propriety  of  not 
,   involving   them    in   a  question,  which  is  of 
I   itself  of  sufficient:  importance  to  claim  a  se- 
|  parate   and   most   serious   consideration. — I 
,  have   only   to   lament,   that  the  same  senli- 
ment  did  not  induce  you  to  abstain  from  allu- 
ding to.these  subjects;  on  an  occasion  which* 
you  were,  yourself,  of  opinion,  was  not  fa- 
vorable for  pursuing  the  discussion  of  them: 

Mr.  Munroe  to  Mr.  Madison,  August 
4,   ISO?. 
Sir  ; — I  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  Mr.  Biddle,   to  communicate  lo- 
you  a  copy  of  a  correspondence,    and  the 
substance     of    a    conference    between    Mr. 
Canning  and  myself,  relative  to  the  late  ag- 
gression on  the  grace  and  sovereignty  of  the 
U.  States,  by   the   British  ship  Leopard,  in. 
an  attack  on  the  Chesapeake,  off  the  capes 
of  Virginia.— Mr.  Canning's  private  letter 
of  July  2.5,  which  gave  the  first  Intelligence 
of  the   occurrence,  left  it  doubtful  whether 
the  British  officers  had  been  culpable  in   it, 
and  as  I  knew  how  very  reprehensible  their 
conduct  had  been    on   our   coast,  on  nviny 
other  occasions,  and  to  what  height  the  sen- 
sibility of  our  citizens   had   been  excited  by 
it,  I  thought   it   not  improbable  that  some- 
thing might   have   occurred   to  divide  the  . 
blame  between   the   parties.     It   was  under 
that  impression  that  my  answer  was  written. 
On  the  next  day  the .  leading  features  of  the 
transaction   were-  presented    to    the   public 
through  the  medium  of  the  gazettes,  which 
were  taken    from  private  recounts,  xcceived    j 
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directly  from   Halifax,  by  a    vessel    which 
had    been    dispatched   by    admiral    Berkley 
■with  the   official  one.     By  these  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  British  officer  was  completely 
the  aggressor,  in  an  outrage   of  great    enor- 
mity,   attended   with    circumstances  which 
increased    the  offence.     It  was  understood 
likewi&e  from  good   authority,  that  the  of- 
ficial intelligence  which  the  government  had 
received,  corresponded  with  and   confirmed 
?he  other  accounts  already  before  the  public. 
• — On  full  consideration  of  these  circumstan- 
stances,   I  concluded  that  it  would  be  highly 
improper  for  nie  to  leave  the    affair  on    the 
ground  on  which  Mr.   Canning  had  placed 
it.     I  could  see   no  other  motive  in  him  to 
obtain    further    information    relative   to  the 
transaction,  than  for  the   purpose   of  ascer- 
taining  whether  the  men  said  to  be  deser- 
ters, and  for   whom    the  attack  was   made, 
were  American  citizens  or  British  subjects; 
to  which  it  was.  impossible  for   me  to  give 
any  countenance.— I  thought  it   indispensi- 
ble   therefore   to  call  on   the  government  to 
disavow   the  principle   and  to    engage   such 
other  reparation    to  the   U.  States,  as  their 
injured  honor  obviously    required.     It    ap- 
peared tome,   that  any   delay    in  taking  that 
step,  which  depended  on  an  abstract  princi- 
ple, and  required   no  argument  to  illustrate, 
or  facts  to  support  if,  would  have  a  tenden- 
cy to  weaken,  a  claim  which  was  unquestion- 
able, and   to  countenance    the    idea  that    it 
•would  not.be  supported  with  suitable  energy. 
i — I    had,    before    the    knowledge   of    this 
event,  obtained  the  appointment  of  an  inter- 
view With  Mr.    Cannmg  on  other    business, 
to  take  place   on  the  20th  ult.     We  met  ac- 
cording to  the  appointment  ;   I  observed,  in 
opening  the    conference,   that  although    the 
topics  which  had  brought  us  together,   were 
Important,  the   late   occurrence  at   the  en- 
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trance  of  the  Chesapeake,  had  in  a  great 
measure  put  them'  out  of  sight.  He  ex- 
pressed his  regret  that  such  an  event,  which 
would  at  all  times  furnish  cause  of  concern, 
should  have  happened  at  the  present  time. 
He  asked  if  the  men  in  question  were  Ame- 
rican citizens,  or  British  subjects  ?  I  re- 
plied that  that  was  a  point  which  could  not 
couxe  into  view  in  the  case  :  that  it  was  one 
which  according  as  the  fact  might  be,  would 
make  the  cause  more  o."  less  popular,  in 
either  country,  but  could  not  affect  the 
principle  :   that  on  principle,  a  ship  of  war 


zens,  and  that  the  British  minister  at  Wash- 
ington  had  been    made   acquainted    with  it. 
He  said  little  on  the  subject,   but  by  the  ten- 
dency of  what  he  did  say,   seemed  to  imply 
that  his  government    could    not  lose  sight  of 
the  consideration   above    alluded  to,   nor  in- 
deed did  he  admit  by  any  thing  that  escaped 
him,  that  the  abstract  principle  itself  would 
not  be   insisted    op.     His    remarks  however 
were  generally  of  a  conciliatory  ami  friendly 
charactei  ;  without  pledging  himself  on  any 
point,    he  seemed   desirous  to   satisfy    me, 
that  no  new  orders  had  been   issued  by  the 
present  ministry  to  the  commandant  of  the 
British    squadron  at  Halifax.      I   observed, 
that  as  the  notes  which  had   passed  between 
us,  were  informal,  and   on    a   very    limited 
view  of  the  subject,  on  my   part,  it  would 
be  proper  for    me,  now,  that   the    circum- 
stances were  better  known,  to  present  him 
an  official  note  on  it  ;   he  admitted  the  pro- 
priety  of  it. — I   then   drew  Mr.   Canning's 
attention  to  the  subjects  on  which  I  had  ask- 
ed the  interview  ;   being  the  case  of  the  Im- 
petueux,     captain    Love's    correspondence, 
the   conduct   of  capt.  Douglas,    and  of  the 
British  squadron  generally  on   our  coast.     I 
observed  that  '.  had  heretofore  postponed  any  I 
official  communication  on  these  points,  from 
a  desire  to  connect  them  with  the  greater  : 
objects  depending  between  our  governments, 
and    of    course,      from     motives    the    most 
friendly  : — that  I  brought  them   to  his  view  j 
at  this  time,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Pinck- 
ney  and   myself    having  commenced    other 
business,    as   he  knew  had   been   done,  he 
nromi.-ed  to  attend  to   them. — On  the  29th 
July,  1  wrote  Mr.  Canning   the  note  which 
I  had  promised  him  in  the  late  interview  :   ] 
addressed- it  in  terms  which   I   thought  suit- 
able to  jihe  occasion,  observing  to  state  in  it, 
that  I    took  the  step  from  a  sense   of  duty, 
applicable  to  my  station  as  the  resident   mi 
I  nister,  and  without  authority  from  my  go- 
!   vernment  :   I    considered  the  act  as  that   of 
j   the  British  officer,  in  which  the  government 
j    had   no  agency,   was  not  bound  to   support, 
!   and  which  it   would  be  honorable   for  it   to 
j   disavow.  I  flattered  myself  that  some  advan-j 
tage    might    aiise    from   the   measure,    and 
that  under  the  circumstance  in  which  it  was 
taken,  no   injury   possibly   could.     His  re- 
ply is  dated  en  the  3d  inst.  which  though  ad- 
dressed in  rather  a  harsh  tone,   may  be  con- 
red  as   conceding  essentially    the  point 
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protected  all  the  people  on  board,  and  could  !  desired.     It  is  my   intention   to  say  nothm 

not  be  entered   to  hi  searched  for.  desert*  1  -.,  J  m  >re  to  him  on  the  subject,  'till  I  hear  fror 

or  for  any   purpose,    without  violating   the  |  you,   and  in  the  mean   time  to  observe  «hj 

sovereignty   of    the    nation    whose  flag  she  j  most  conciliatory  conduct  that  circumstance* 

bore  ;   that  in  the  present  case   I   had' been  will  tdmit.— Such  is  the  state  of  this  cou* 

assured,  that  the  men   were  American  an-  <  try,  at  the  present  crisis,  that  it  inropossibM 

J  ! 
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to  foresee  what  will  be  its  course  of  conduct 
towards  the  U.  States.  There  has  been  at 
all  times  since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  war,  a  strong  parly  here  for  extend- 
in?"  its  ravages  to  them.  This  party  is  com- 
posed of  the  ship  owners,  the  navy,  the 
East  and  West  India  merchants,  and  several 
political  characters  of  great  consideration  in 
the  state.  So  powerful  is  this  combination, 
that  it  is  most  certain  that  nothing  can  he 
obtained  of  the  government  on  any  point, 
but  what  may  be  extorted  by  necessity.  The 
disasters  to  the  north  ought  to  inspire  mode- 
ration, but  with  respect  to  the  northern 
powers,  it  seems  to  have  produced  directly 
the  opposite  effect.  A  fleet  of  about  25 
ships  of  the  line,  with  a  suitable  number  of 
frigates,  &c.  and  above  20,000  men,  has 
been  lately  equipped,  and  sent  to  the  Baltic, 
as  it  is  said,  to  take  possession  of  the  Danish 
and  Russian  navies.  This  measure  is  im- 
puted to  an  understanding  which  it  is  sup- 
posed has  been  established  between  the  ca- 
binets of  Russia  and  Paris  by  the  late  peace, 
and  which  has  for  its  object  a  conceit  of  mea- 
sures for  the  purpose  of  attempting  to  force 
on  this  country  a  maritime  code,  more  fa- 
vorable to  neutral  nations.  The  motive  as- 
signed for  the  expedition,  is  that  of  taking 
possession  of  the  Danish  fleet,  to  keep  it 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  French  ;  that  the 
Russian  fleet  is  one  of  the  objects  is  not  so 
generally  believed,  though  perhaps  not  less 
probable. — Mr.  Pinckney  and  myself  have 
taken  the  first  step  in  our  business.  We 
will  write  you  in  a  few  days  the  state  of  it. 
You  may  be  assured  that  we  shall  do  every- 
thing in  our  power  to  promote,  in  the  mode 
most  likely  to  succeed,  the  object  of  bur  in- 
structions, and  the  interests  of  our  country. 
Want  of  time  prevents  my  going  into  fur- 
ther detail. 

Mr.  Canning  to  Mr.  Munroe,  August 
8,  ISOJ. 
Sir  ; — Having  received  from  his  majesty's 
minister  in  America,  an  unofficial  printed 
paper,  purporting  to  be  a  copy  of  a  procla- 
mation of  the  president  of  the  U.' States,  I 
have  to  request  that  you  will  be  pleased  to 
acquaint  me,  whether  you  have  received  any 
communication  from  your  government  which 
enables  you  to  pronounce  if  such  paper  be 
authentic  ? — In  the  event  of  your  being  em- 
powered So  admit  its  authenticity,  I  have 
further  to  request  of  you,  that  you  will  in- 
form me  whether  you  are  also  authorized  to 
announce  it  to  be  the  intention  of  the  go- 
vernment of  the  U.  States  to  carry  into  ef- 
fect the  measures  staled  in  the  proclamation 
%>f  the    uresidefit,    without    requiring;    or 
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waiting  for,  any  explanation,  on  the  part  of 
the  British  government,  with  respect  to  the 
late  unfortunate  transaction,  upon  which 
the  determination  to  resort  to  these  mea* 
sures  is  professed  to  be  founded  ? 

Mr.  Munroe  to  Mr.  Canning,  August 

9*   1807- 

Sir  ; — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  your  note  of  yesterday,  and 
should  not  hesitate  to  communicate  the  in- 
formation which  you  have  desired,  if  I 
possessed  it ;  but  as  I  have  not  heard  from 
my  government  on  the  subject  of  the  un- 
fortunate occurrence  alluded  to,  it  is  not  in 
my  power  to  state  to  you  any  thing  on  the 
part  of  my  government  respecting  it.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  I  shall  be  instructed  in  a 
very  few  days,  to  make  a  communication 
to  his  majesty's  government,  on  that  highly 
interesting  event,  in  which  I  shall  be  enabled 
to  furnish  a  full  and  just  view  of  al!  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  it.  As  soon  as  I  re- 
ceive instructions  I  shall  hasten  to  apprize 
you  of  it. 

Mr.  Munkos  to  Mr.  Madison,  August 
14,  I8O7. 
Sir; — Iliad  the  honour  to  transmit  yoa 
with  my  letter  of  the  1-4'th  just,  a  copy  of  a 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Canning,  relative 
to  the.  late  aggression  in  the  case  of  the 
Chesapeake  frigate.  You  will  receive  with, 
this  a  copy  of  a  more  recent  one  on  the  same 
subject. — Mr.  C.'s  queries  in  his  last  note, 
i  was  led  to  consider  as  preparatory  to  an 
embargo  on  American  vessels.  I  could  net 
conceive  why  he  should  request  information 
of  me,  whether  the  president's  proclamation 
was  authentic,  and  when  i:  would  be  carried 
into  effect,  if  it  was  not  intended  to  foiled 
some  measure  on  my  reply  of  an  unfriendly 
nature.  The  information  desired  was  not 
necessary  to  remove  any  doubts  of  his  ■go- 
vernment on  the  points  to  which  it  applied, 
or  to  enable  it  to  do  justice  to  the  U.  Stares, 
in  regard  to  the  aggression  of  which  they 
complained.  The  presumption  that  an  em- 
bargo was  intended  gained  strength  from 
the  circumstance  that  most  of  the  gazettes 
had  recommended,  and '  that  the  public 
mind  seemed  to  be  essentially  prepared  tor 
it.  It  was  my  most  earnest  wish  to  prevent, 
as  far  as  in  my  power,  so  unjust  and  perni- 
cious a  procedure.  As  the  measure  contem- 
plated, whatever  it  might  be,  seemed  to  be 
suspended  tor  my  answer,  I  was  extremely 
solicitous,  by  the  manner,  to  depiive  this 
government  of  all  pretext  for  any  measure 
of  the  kind  alluded  to.  By  replving  general- 
ly that  I  had  no  instructions  from  my-  go- 
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vemroeat,  snd  could  stare  nothing  on  its 
part  respecting  the  late  occurence,  I  avoid- 
ed giving  a  direct  answer  to  Mr.  C.'s  queries ; 
a-i  py  drawing  his  attention  to  the  applica- 
tion which  it  was  to  be  presumed  would 
soon  be  made  on  the  part  of  my  government, 
on  th  it  subj-cf,  I  endeavoured  to  show  more 
strongly  the  impolicy  and  injustice  which 
would  Kt.amp.auy  such  measure  on  the  part  ot' 
G.  Britain  in  the  present  stage. — No  srep 
ha  yet  been  taken  by  this  government  of  an 
umrieudJy  character,  towards  the -17.  States; 
>  n  the  communication  which  Mr. 
to,  the.House  of  Commons,  on  the 
■-  i  ••.;'■•■".:!  my  last  note,  which  you 
ind  in  the  gazettes  sent,  I  am  persuad- 
ed that  things  will  remain  in  the  state  in 
which  they  are,  till  your  dispatch  is  received. 
I  trust  that  a  disposition  exists  to  make  such 
rep  tration  on  the  point  in  question,  as  will 
he  satisfactory  to  the-  U.  States,  an!  that  it 
will  be  practicable  and  not  rl  fficult  to  pre- 
serve the  friendly  re!  itrons  sub.si:i  i'ng  between 
the.  two  countries  The  party,  however,  in 
favour  of  war,  consisting  of  che  combined 
interest,  mentioned  in  my  i  ist,  is  strong  and 
native,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  the 
result. 


Mr.  Munj 
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Sir;— By:  ;:-.  .,.  ler 
is  my  duty  to  request  your  attention  to  the 
aggression  lately  committed  on  the  peace 
and  sovereignty  of  the  U  States,  by  his 
Britannic  majesty's  -hip  of  war  Leopard,  in 
an  attack  on  an  American  frigate,  the  Che- 
sapeake, off  the  capes  of  Virginia,  liieob 
jeet  of  this  communication  is  to  obtain  of 
his  majesty's  government  a  suitable  repara- 
tion tor  that  outrage,  and  such  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  great  interest  winch  is  connect- 
ed with  it,  as  will  place  the  future  relations 
of  the  two  powers  on  a  solid  foundation  of 
peace  and  friendship.  -  In  bringing  this  sub- 
ject again  to  the  view  of  his  majesty's  go- 
vernment, it  i.s  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  cir- 
cumstance* which  are  already  so  well  known 
to  you.  By  the  documents  which  I  have  the 
honour,  to  transmit  you,  it  is  shown  that 
while  the  outrage  was  unprovoked  and  un- 
expected on  one  side,  there  was  nothing  to 
extenuate  it  on  the  other.  The  commander 
of  ins  majesty's  squadron  on  the  coast  of  the 
U.  St.ites,  appears  to  have  acted  on  a  pre- 
sumption that  he  possessed  the  power  to 
mi/ke  war,  and  to  decide  on  the  causes  of 
war.  It  will  be  difficult  to  explain  the  con- 
duct of  that  officer  on  any  other  principle;. 
and  equally  so  to  find  an  example  of  an  ag- 
gression  marked    with  such  high  indignity 


and  injustice  to  a  friendly  power. — The  pre- 
text of  this  aggression  could  not  fail  tor 
heighten  the  sense  of  injury  which  the  act 
itself  was  so  signally  calculated  to  excite. 
My  government  was  taught  to  infer  from  it, 
that  there  was  no  limit  to  a  pretension  which 
had  already  produced  so  much  mischief,  and 
against  which  so  many  remonstrances  had 
been  presented,  in  its  application  to  merchant 
vessels.  But  I  find  with  great  satisfaction 
that  this  pretension  forms  no  topic  for  dis- 
cussion between  us  in  respect  to  ships  of 
war ;  and  i  trust  that  the  just  and  enlighten- 
ed policy  winch  produced  the  decision  in  one 
instance,  will  surmount  the  obstacle  which 
has  hitherto  embarrassed  it  in  the  other. — « 
The  national  character  of  the  men  who  were 
taken  thus  violently  from  on  board  the  Che* 
sapeake,  makes  no  part  of  the  question.  It 
is  impossible  that  it  should  come  into  view 
in  estimating  the  injury  which  the  U.  Slates 
have  received.  The  outrage  involves  a  great 
and  uncontested  principle,  which  ought  not, 
in  any  view,  to  be  arrecied  by  appealing  to 
national  sensibilities  on  either  side,  I  have 
however  the  honour  to  transmit  you  docu- 
ments which  will,  I  presume,  satisfy  you 
that  they  were  American  citizens.**- With 
respect  to  the  reparation  which  my  govern- 
ment ought  to  receive  for  this  outrage  it  will 
only  be  necessary  to  appeal  to  those  senti- 
ments which  G.  Britain  would  be  sure  to 
indulge,  under  like  circumstances:  to  that 
sensibility  to  national  honour,  which  has 
distinguished  so  many  epochs  of  her  histo- 
ry.—  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  injury 
which  in  itself  was  great,  was  much  aggra- 
vated by  the  circumstances  which  attended 
it ;  that  the  peaceful  relations  of  the  U. 
Stales  were  violated,  and  their  unsuspecting 
confidence  surprized.  But  I  forbear  to  re- 
cite details  which  it  is  painful  to  contemplate. 
You  will,  I  am  persuaded,  be  satisfied,  that 
in  every  light  in  which  the  subject  can  be 
seen,  the  honour  of  my  government  and  of 
the  whole  nation  has  been  greatly  outraged 
by  the  aggression,  and  that  k  becomes  thes 
honour  of  his  majesty's  government  to  make' 
a  distinguished  reparation  for  it. — In  pre- 
senting, in  this  friendly  manner,  tins  im- 
portant subject  to  the  consideration  of  his 
majesty's  government,  I  am  particularly  in- 
structed to  request  its  attention  to  the  great 
cause  to  which  this,  and  so  many  other  in- 
juries of  a  like  kind  may  be  traced;  the 
impressment  of  men  from  the  merchant 
vessels  of  the  U.  States.  In  many  essential 
circumstances  the  objections  which  are  ap- 
plicable to  impressments  from  ships  of  war, 
are  equally  applicable  to  those  from  merchant 
vessels.     To  the  individuals  who  suffer  by 
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the  practice,  the  injury  is  the  same  in  either 
case.  Their  claim  on  their  government  for 
protection  is  in  both  cases  equal :  every 
maxim  of  public  l:nv.  and  private  right, 
which  is  violated  in  one,  is  equally  violated 
in  the  other.  The  relation  ot  the  belligerent 
to  the  neutral  power,  extends  to  certain  ob- 
jects only,  and  is  defined  in  each  by  known 
jaws.  Beyond  that  limit,  the  rights  of  the 
neutral  are  sacred,  and  cannot  be  encroached 
on  without  violence  and  injustice.  Is  there 
a  question  of  contraband  ;  is  the  vessel  des- 
tined to  a  blockaded  port  in  violation  of 
established  principles;  or  does  she  contain 
enemy's  property  ;  the  greatest  extent  to 
■which  the  maritime  law  is  carried  by  any 
nation  '  In  these  cases,  she  is  conducted  to 
port  for  trial ;  the  parties  are  heard  by  an 
impartial  and  responsible  tribunal,  and  are 
heard  again  by  appeal  if  they  desire  ir. 
Are  any  of  the  passengers  on  board  the  neu- 
tral vessel  in  the  naval  or  military  service  of 
the  enemy  ?  If  such  are  found  they  are 
made  prisoners,  but  as  prisoners  they  have 
rights  which  the  opposite  belligerent  is 
bound  to  respect.  This  practice  however 
looks  to  other  objects  than  are  here  recited. 
It  involves  no  question  ot  belligerent  on  one 
side,  and  of  neutral  on  the  other.  It  pur- 
sues the  v.csssel  of  a  friend  for  an  unlawful 
purpose,  which  it  executes  in  a  manner 
equally  unlawful.  Every  commercial  vessel 
of  the  U.  States  that  navigates  the  ocean,  is 
liable  to  be  invaded  by  it,  and  not  an  indivi- 
dual on  board  any  of  them  is  secure  while 
the  practice  is  maintained.  It  sets  up  every 
officer  of  his  majesty's  navy  as  a  judge, 
from  whose  decision  there  is  no  appeal.  It 
makes  him  a  judge,  not  of  property,  which 
is  held  more  sacred,  nor  of  the  liberty  of 
his  fellow  subjects  only,  however  great  the 
trust,  and  liable  so  abuse  on  the  main  ocean, 
but  of  that  of  the  citizens  of  another  power, 
whose  rights  as  a  nation,  are  trampled  on  by 
the  decision  :  a  decision,  in  rendering  which, 
every  rule  of  evidence  is  violated,  as  it  puts 
the  proof  oi'  innocence  on  the  accused  ;  and 
is  further  highly  objectionable,  as  there  is 
too  much  reason  to  believe  that  it  has  been 
often  guided  more  by  the  fitness  of  the  party 
for  service,  than  any  other  circumstance. 
The  distressing  examples  of  this  system  of 
aggression,  as  it  has  affected  individuals,  on 
a  scale  of  vast  extent,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
recount  here.  They  may  be  easily  imagined. 
Voluminous  documents  which  prove  them, 
are  in  the  possession  of  both  governments. — 
It  is  possible  that  this  practice  may  in  certain 
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j  cases,  and  under  certain  circumstances,  have 
J  been  extended  to  the  vessels  of  other  pow- 
jeis;   but   with   them  there  was  an  infallible 
I  criterion     to  prevent    error.     It   would   ba 
j  easy  to  distinguish    between  an  Englishman 
and   a    Spaniard,  an    Italian,  or   a   Swede: 
and  the  clear  snd  irresistable  evidence  of  his 
national  character,  and   perhaps  of  his  de- 
sertion, would  establish  the  British  claim  to 
the  individual,  a-  d  reconcile  the  nation  into 
whose  service  he  had  entered  to  his  surrender. 
But   the    very  circumstances    which   would 
constitute    an    infallible   criterion    in    those 
cases,  would  be  sure  to  produce  endless  error 
in  the  other.     Who  is  so  skilful  in  phys-iogf 
nomy  as  to  distinguish  between  an  American 
and  an  Englishman,   especially  among  these 
whose  profession. and  whose  sea   terms  are 
the  same?     It   is  evident  that  this  practice 
as  applied    to  a  foreign  nation,  to  any  great 
extent,  has  grown  out   of  the  American  re- 
volution, and  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
(J.  States. not  to    see  in  it  the  assertion  of  ar 
claim   which    is  utterly    incompatible   with 
that  great  event.     When   the  character  of 
this  claim,  and  the  pernicious  tendency  ol 
the  practice,  are  maturely  weighed,   it  must 
furnish   cause  for  surprize,  that  some  just 
and  friendly  arrangement,  has  not  long  since 
been    adopted,    to  prevent  the  evils  incident 
to  it. — My  government  is  avv^re  that  his  ma- 
jesty's government  has  also  m  interest/of  im- 
portance to  attend  to,  in  this  delicate  concern 
— and  I  am  instructed  to   sjtate,  on  its  parr, 
that  the  best  disposition  exists  to  provide  for 
it.     The  U7  States  are  far  from  desiring  to 
profit  of  a  resource  which  does  not  belong  to 
I  them,  especially  to  the  prejudice  of  a  friendly 
j  power.     In  securing  them  against  a  practice, 
j  which  is  found  to  be  so  highly    miurious   to 
j  their  dearest  rights,  and  most  valuable  mter- 
:  ests,  every  suitable  provision   will   be  made' 
j  to  give  equal  security  to  those  of  G.  Britain. 
On    this  point  I  am  authorized  to  enter  into 
|  such  an.  engagement  as  will  I  am  persuaded, 
j  be  adequate  to   the  object.— This  great  in- 
terest of  impressment,  has  been  blended  in 
I  ajl  its  relations,  as  you  will    perceive-  by  no 
j  act   of  the  U.  States.     Its  connection    with 
the  late  disastrous  incident  has  been  produced 
by  an  extraordinary  act  of  violence,  of  which 
they  were  the  victims  only.  That  act,  which 
exhibits    the    pretension  in  its  widest  range, 
I  has  become  identified  with  the  general  prac- 
tice in   the  feelings  and  sympathies  of  the 
nation,  and  in  the  sentiment  of  the  govern- 
ment.    I  trust  therefore,  that  his    maje.-tv's 
government  will  be  equally  disposed  to  talyg 
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up  the  whole  subject  at  this  time,  and  in 
making  the  reparation  which  the  particular 
injury  claims,  provide  a  remedy  for  the  whole 
evil.  My  government  looks  to  this  complete 
adjustment  with  confidence  as  being  indis 
pensabiy  necessary  to  heal  the  deep  wound 
which  has  been  inflicted  on  the  national  ho- 
nour of  the  U.  States  by  so  great  and  unjus- 
tifiable an  outrage. — I  avail  myself,  with 
great  satisfaction,  of  the  opportunity  which 
this  communication  affords,  to  acknowledge 
the  prompt  assurance  which  yon  gave  me  of 
the  disposition  of  his  majesty's  government, 
to  make  a  suitable  reparation  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  U.  States  lor  the  injury,  of 
which,  by  its  order,  it  is  now  my  duty  to 
complain;  and  for  the  frank  disavowal  of 
the  pretension  on  which  it  was  founded.  I 
hastened  to  transmit  copies  of  those  docu- 
ments to  my  government,  by  whom,  I  trust, 
they  arc  by  this  time  received. 

Mr.    Munroe    to     Mr.     Canning, 
Sept    y,     1807. 

Mr.  Munroe  presents  his  compliments  to 
Mr.  Canning,  and  has  the  honour  to  inform 
him  that  he  called  at  his  office  yesterday,  for 
♦he  purpose  of  making  some  remarks  on  the 
subject  treated  in  the  note  which  he  ad- 
dressed, on  the  7th.  ins.  to  Mr.  C.  Mr.  M. 
regrets  that  he  had  not  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
Mr.  C.  at  that  time,  and  requests  that  he 
will  be  so  good  as  to  give  him  an  interview 
to  morrow,  at  such  hour  as  may  be  most  con- 
venient to  him.  Mr.  M.  will  be  happy  to 
attend  Mr.  C.  in  the  country,  should  it  be 
more  agreeable  to  Mr.  C.  to  receive  him 
there. 


Mh,  Can  vino  to  Mr.  Munroe, 
Sept.  i),  I8O7. 
Mr.  Canning  presents  his  compliments  to 
Mr.  Monroe  ,•  and  will  be  happy  to  have  the 
honour  of  seeing  him  at  the  foreign  office  to- 
morrow at  twelve  o'clock.  Mr.  C.  has  but 
this  moment  received  Mr.  M.'sjiote. 


Mr.  Munroe  to  Mr.  Madison, 
Sept.  \6,  I8O7. 
Sir, — I  had  the  honour  to  receive  your  let- 
ter of  July  Oil)  by  Dr.  Bullus  on  the  3lst  nit. 
and  did  not  lose  a  moment  in  entering  on  the 
business  communicated  to  me  by  it,  in  the 
manner  which  seemed  most  likely  to  obtain 
success.  The  details  shall  be  communicated 
to  you  in  my  next  dispatch.  All  that  I  can 
•tare  at  present  is,  that  the  whole  subject  has 
been  placed  fully  before  this  government  in 
as  strong  an  appeal  to  its  interest  and  judge- 
ment as  I  could  make  :  and  that  as  a  week 
has   elapsed  since  my  official   no;e  was  pre- 


sented, I  am  in  daily  expectation  of  receiving 
its  decision  on  ii  The  moment  is  in  many 
views  very  favourable  to  a  satisfactory  result, 
but  still  is  not  in  my  power,  from  any  thing 
that  has  occurred,  to  speak  with  confidence 
of  ir.  The  joint  negociation  committed  to 
Mr.  •  Pinckney  and  myself,  was  suspended 
by  the  intelligence  of  the  affair  with  our 
frigate,  and  has  never  been  revived  since. 
That  intelligence  reached  this  about  a  week 
after  Mr.  Purviance,  so  that  we  had  only 
been  able  with  the  utmost  diligence,  to  take 
the  preliminary  step  of  presenting  to  Mr. 
Canning,  in  conformity  to  our  instructions, 
a  project,  and  of  explaining  to  him  in  the 
most  minute  and  comprehensive  manner  that 
we  could,  every  circumstance  appertaining 
to  it.  No  answer  was  given  to  our  com- 
munication ;  the  suspension  therefore  of  the 
negociation  was  imputable  to  Mr.  Canning  ; 
had  he  answered  our  communication  and 
proposed  to  proceed  in  our  negociation,  it 
would  have  become  a  question  for  the  com- 
mission to  have  decided,  how  far  it  would 
have  been  proper  under  existing  circum- 
stances to  comply  with  the  invitation  ;  his 
silence  however  relieved  us  from  that  dilem- 
ma. Permit  me  to  present  to  you,  Mr.  Jos. 
A.Smith  of  South  Carolina,  and  to  refer 
you  to  him  for  much  information,  of  a  gene- 
ral nature,  on  the  subject  of  our  affairs  with 
this  country.  Having  been  long  in  Europe, 
and  visited  almost  every  part  ;  he  possesses 
great  information  of  the  political  state  of  its 
several  powers,  especially  of  Russia,  from 
whose  sovereign  he  received  very  distin- 
guished marks  of  attention.  In  much  com- 
munication which  I  have  had  with  Mr.  Smith 
for  a  year  past,  I  have  found  him  to  be  ani- 
mated with  strong  sentiments  of  patriotism 
towards  his  country,  and  as  he  has  expressed 
a  desire  ot  being  personally  known  to  the 
president,  and  yourself,  I  have  beeji  happy 
to  promote  his  object,  by  giving  him  this 
introduction. 


Mr.  Canning  to  Mr.  Munroe, 
Sept.  23,  I8O7. 
Sir — I  have  laid  before  the  king  my  mas- 
ter, the  letter  which  I  had  the  honour  to 
receive  from  you,  on  the  8th  of  this  month. 
Piefore  I  proceed  to  observe  upon  that  part 
of  it  which  relates  more  immediately  to  the 
question  now  at  issue  between  our  two  go- 
vernments, I  am  commanded,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  express  the  surprise  which  is 
felt  at  the  total  omission  of  a  subject,  upon 
which,  t*"bad  already  been  commdnded  to 
apply  to  you  for  information  :  the  procla- 
mation purported  to  have  been  issued  by  the 
president  of  the  U.  States.     Of  this  paper, 
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when  T  last  addressed  you  upon  it,  you  pro- 
fessed not  to  have  any  knowledge,  beyond 
what   the  ordinary  channels  of  public   infor- 
mation afforded,  nor  anyauthority  to  declare 
it   to  be    authentic.     I  feel  it   an   indispen- 
sable duty  to  renew  my   inquiry  on  this  sub- 
ject.    The  answer  which  I  may  receive  from 
you  is  by  no  means  unimportant  to  the  set- 
tlement of  the   discussion  which  has   arisen 
from  the  encounter  between  the  Leopard  and 
the   Chesapeake.     The  whole  of  the  ques- 
tion arising  out   of  that   transaction,  is,  in 
fact,  no  other   than    a   question   as  to   the 
amount  of  reparation  due  by  Lis  majesty  for 
the  unauthorized  act  of  his  officer  :   and  you 
will,  therefore,   readily  perceive  that,  in   so 
far  as  the  government   of  the  U.  States  have 
thought  proper  to   take  that   reparation  into 
their  own    hands,  and  to  resort  to  measures 
of  retaliation   previously  to  any   direct  appli- 
cation to  the  British  government,  or  to   the 
British  minister  in  America,  for  redress  :  in 
so  far  the  British   government  is   entitled  to 
take  such  measures  into  account,  and  to  con- 
sider  them   in     the   estimate    of  reparation 
which   is  acknowledged  to  have  been  origi- 
nal! v  due.     The  total  exclusion  of  all  ships  of 
war  belonging  to  one  of  the  two  belligerent 
parties,  while  the  ships  of  war  of  the  other 
were  protected  by  the  harbours  of  the  neutral 
power,  would    furnish    no  light  ground    of 
complaint  against  that  neutral,  if  considered 
in  any  other  point  of  view,  than  as  a  mea- 
sure of  retaliation  for  a  previous  injury  :  and, 
so  considered,  it  cannot  but  be  necessary  to 
take  it  into  account  in  the  adjustment  of  the 
original  dispute.      I  am.  therefore,  distinctly 
to  repeat  the  inquiry,  whether  you  are  now 
enabled  to  declare,    sir,  that   the  proclama- 
tion is  to   be  considered  as  the  authentic  act 
of  your    government  ?     And,   if  so,  I    arn 
further  to  inquire,  whether  you  are  autho- 
rised to  notify  the  intention  of  your  govern- 
ment to  withdraw  that  proclamation,  on  the 
knowledge  of  his  majesty's  disavowal  of  the 
act  which  occasioned    its   publication.     The 
light  in  which  you  are  directed   to  represent 
admiral  Berkley's  conduct,  and  the  descrip- 
tion  which  you  give  of  the   character  of  the 
measure  imputed  to  him — that   "  he   acted 
"  as  if  he  had  the  power  to  make  war,  and 
*'  to  decide  the  causes  of  war  ;  "  sufficiently 
evince     the     necessity    of     comprehending 
in   this    discussion,    all   the     circumstances 
which  have  led  to,  or  have  followed  the  ac- 
tion   with   the     Chesapeake.     Undoubtedly 
the  attack  upon  a  national  ship  of  war,  is  an 
attack   of  hostility,  and  the  very  essence  of 
the  charge  against   admiral  Berkley  as  you 
represent  it,  is  the  having   taken  upon  him- 
self to  commit  an  act  of  hostility  without  the  I 
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previous  authority  of  his  government.     The 
provocation  which  may   have   led  to  such  an 
act,  without    such  previous  authority,  if  it 
cannot  justify,  may  possibly  extenuate  it  : 
as  the  steps  which  have  been  taken  in  reprisal 
though  they  cannot  alter  the  character  of  the 
original  act,  may  and  do   materially  affect 
every  question    concerning   the  reparation 
claimed  for  it.     On    this   ground  it  is,  that, 
while  I  am  commanded  to  repeat  to  you 
(what  you  consider  as  so    satisfactory)  that 
the  general  and  unqualified  pretensions  to 
search  ships    of  war  tor   deserters,  is  not  as- 
serted by  this  country,  I  am  precluded  from 
concurring  in  the  inference,"  that  therefore 
"  the  national  character   of  the  men   who 
"  were  violently  taken  from  on  board  the 
"  Chesapeake,  makes  no  part  of  the  present 
"  question."     If  the  right  to  search  ships  of 
war  for  deserters  is  not   insisted  upon    by 
this  country,  it  is  not  because  the  employ- 
ment and  the  detention  of  British    mariners 
onboard   the  national  ships  of  any  state  are 
considered     as  less    injurious    towards     G. 
Britain   than   their  employment     on    board 
merchant  vessels  (a  proposition  which  would 
be  manifestly  absurd  :)  it   is  not  intended  to 
allow  that  the  sailors  of  G.  Britain  may   be 
justly    employed,    against   her   consent,    in 
foreign  ships  of  war  ;  but  merely  that  redress 
is,  in  that  case,  to  be  sought  for  by  govern- 
ment from     government  5  and    not  to    be 
summarily    enforced  by    the     unauthorized 
officer  of  any  of  his  majesty's  ships  of  war. 
It  follows  from  this  reasoning,  that  not  only 
the  "  national   character''  of  the  men  taken 
out  of   the   Chesapeake    is  matter  for  con- 
sideration ;     but   that  the  reparation  to    be 
made    by   the   British  government  to  that  of 
the  U.  Slates,  would    depend,  among  other 
circumstances,  on    the  question  whether  an 
act,   which  the  British  government  would  be 
justified  in  considering  as  an  act  of  hostility, 
had    been  committed   by  the  government  of 
the  U.    States    (in   refusing  to  discharge  the 
British     seamen    in  their   national   service) 
previously  to  commission  of  an  act  of  hostility 

of   an   officer  of    his    majesty. .The  act 

of  the  Jjritish  officer  would  still  be  an  unau- 
thorized act,  and  as  such  liable  to  complaint 
and  disapprobation;  but  the  case,  as  be- 
tween  government  and  government,  would 

be   materially  varied. At  the  same  time 

that  I  offer  to  you  this  explanation  of  the 
principles  upon  which  his  majesty  has  au- 
thorized me  to  dis  uss  with  you  the  subject 
of  your  re;  rjsenration,  and  that  I  renew  to 
you  the  assurances  of  the  disposition  to 
conduct  the  discussion  in  the  most  amicable 
form,  and  to  bring  it  to  a  conclusion  satis- 
factory to   the  honour  and  to  the  feelings  of 
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it  is  matter  of  regret 
should  have  been  instructed  to 
nnex  to  the  demand  of  reparation  for  the 
attack  of  the  Leopard  upon  the  Chesapeake, 
any  proposition  whatever  respecting  the 
search  for  British  seamen  in  merchant 
vessels  j  a  subject,  which  is  wholly  uncon- 
nected with  the  case  of  the  Leopard  and  the 
Chesapeake,  and  which  can  only  tend  to 
complicate  and  embarrass  a  discussion,  in  ; 
itself  of  sufficient   delicacy  and  importance. 

. In  stating  the  grounds  upon  which  your   i 

government   expect    with „  confidence   that 
"  the  whole  subject   of  impressment  shall   ! 
'*'  be    taken  up  at  this  time,"  and  that   in    ! 
flaking    the    reparation  which  is  claimed  for 
the  particular  injury  alledged  to  have  been 
sustained  by  the  LT.  States,  in  the  hue  un- 
fortunate transaction   off  the   capes  of  Vir-   J 
ginia,  ff  a  remedy  shall  be  provided  for  the   j 
whole  evil,"  you  appear  to  have  been  direct-   : 
ed  to  assume  that  this  act  of  violence  (such 
as    you      describe    it)    is    the    natural    and 
almost  necessary   result   of    the  practice  of  j 
impressment  of    British    seamen   from    die   i 
merchant  vessels  of  other  states  ;  and  to  re-   j 
present    the    particular  transaction   and   the   i 
general  question  of  impressment,  as  "  ideii- 
""  tilled  in    the    feelings   and  sympathies  of 
c<  your  nation,  as  well  as  in  the  sentiment  of 
tC  your    government." With     every  at- 
tention due.  to  Ihe  feelings  of  the  people  of 
the  U.  States,     I  am  sure  you   will  readily 
allow   that  those  feelings  cannot  properly  be 
considered   as   affecting   the    merits  of    the" 

case. The   first   ebullitions    of    national 

sensibility  may  very  naturally  have  commu- 
nicated an  impulse  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
American  government:  but  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected, that  they  should  guide  the  deliberate 
opinions  and  conduct  of  the  government 
with  which  you  have  to  treat.  I  would 
fun  her  observe  to  you  that  your  government 
cannot  reasonably  claim  any  advantage  in 
argument  from  the  expressed  sense  of  its' 
own  people,  unless  it  be  prepared  at  the  same 
time  to  take  upon  itself  a  responsibility 
(which  there  is  no  desire  of  attributing  to  it ) 
lor  the  t  utnge  and  indecency,  with  whirl) 
upon  the  lata  occasion,  that  expression  has 
in  tccma/i)  instances  been  accompanied.  It  is 
better  for  temperate  reasoning,  and  assuredly 
it  is  more  advantageous  for  the  government  of 
'the  United  States,  that  the  consideration  of 
popular  feelings  should  be  wholly  omitted  in 

tins  discussion. The  right  and  the  practice 

of  which  you  are  instructed  to  complain,  as 
jrreconcileable  with  justice,  and  intolerable 
m  all  their  parts,  have  been  exercised  by 
G.  Britaiu  frogi  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Bri- 
tish naval  power,"  even    without  any  quuii- 


fication   or   exception   in  favour  of  national 

ships  of  war. The   grounds  upon  which 

such  a  distinction  has  been  admitted  in  latter 
times,  and  upon   winch,    for   the  course  of 
nearly  a   century,  the   crown  has  forborn  to 
instruct  the  commanders  of  its  ships  oi  war, 
to  search  foreign  ships  of  war  for  deserters, 
I  have  already  had  the  honour  to  explain   to 
you  :  —  And    you    will    have   perceived    that 
tho,e  grounds  are  wholly  inapplicable  to  ships- 
in  the  merchant  service. — — That  a  foreign 
power   will    not,     knowingly,     retain   in    its 
national   service,   mariners  natural  bom  sub- 
jects of  his  majesty,   who  have  been  recalled 
by    public  proclamation,    may  be   regarded 
as   a    presumption    arising  out  of  the  hostile 
"nature  of  the  act,  and   out  of  the  probable 
consequence*    to    which    such    an    act    of 
hostility   must    lead.     But  with    respect    to. 
merchant  vessels,  there  is  no  such  presump- 
tion.    When  mariners  subjects  of  his  majes- 
ty, are    employed    in   the   prb  ate  service  of 
foreign  individuals,  under  private  civil  con- 
tracts,  the   king's    subjects,  and  the  foreign 
individuals  with    whom    they   serve,    enter 
into  engagements  inconsistent  with  the  duty 
of  his  majesty's  subjects  towards  him:  but 
to  those  engagements  the  government  of  the 
foreign   nation  •  has   not  made   itself  a  party. 
]i\   such   cases,  the  species  of  redress  which 
the  practice  of  all  tunes  has  admitted  and 
sanctioned,  is   that   of  taking  those  subjects 
I  at    sea,  out   of  the    service  of  such  foreign 
!   individuals;  and    recalling  them    to  the  dis- 
i   charge  of  that  previous  and  paramount  duty 
!   which   thev   awe  to    their    sovereign  and  to 
!    (heir  country. — That  the  exercise  of  this  right 
!    involves  some    of    the    dealest,   interests    of  ■ 
j   G.    Britain,    your  government   is   ready   to 
j   acknowledge,  and  has  accordingly  authorized 
j  you    to    propose    certain  regulations,  which 
!  you    apprehend  would  be  equivalent  in  their 
j   effect  for   the  preservation   of  the   interests 

concerned. There  will  be  no  indisposition 

,  here  to  entertain,  at  a  proper  time,  the  dis- 
!  cussion  of  such  proposed  regulations.  But 
i  when  you  recollect  that  many  proposals  to 
!  this  effect  have  already  been  brought  for- 
I  ward,  and  have  been  found  wholly  inadmissi- 
j  ble  :  when  you  have,  yourself,  recently  had 
j  occasion  to  experience  the  difficulty  of  frara- 
■   ing  any   satisfactory  arrangement  upon  the 

subject;   with    all    the  anxiety  which  is  pro-  ■ 

;   perly  felt  by  both  government  for  the  speedy 

I  adjustment   of  the  difference  between  thern, 

•  and   for   the"   healing  of  that   deep  wound 

"  which  you  slate  to  have  been  inflicted  orv 

j   "  the  national  honour  of  the  United  States  ;" 

surely   it    is    not    well  advised   to  make  the 

termination    of    that    difference,     and    the 

healing  that   wound,  dependent   wholly  o» 
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the  complete  success  of  an  attempt  which  has 
already   been  'made  so  often,   and  which 'has 

hitherto     uniformly     tailed.— Your     own 

reasoning  shows,  that  vou  are- a  ware  of  the 
more  than  ordinary  difficulty  which  must 
attend  any  arrangement  for  the  prevention 
of  desertion  between  two  nations  whose 
similarity  of  manners  a nd  habits,  and  whose 
identity  of  language,  interpose  so  many 
impediments  to  the  discrimination  of  "    na- 

"   tional  character  " To    these  circum- 

'stances  and  not  (as  you  almost  seem  to  iii- 
sinuate)to  any  peculiar  harshness  towards  the 
U.  States,  it  is  owing,  that  the  exercise  ol 
•this  right,  as  with  respect  to  them,  is 
necessarily  more  frequent,  than  with  respect 
to  anv  other  nation  ;  and  is  felt  by  them  to 
be  more  rigid  and  vexatious,  But  these 
circumstances  cannot  furnish  an  argument 
for  the  suspension  of  the  exercise  of  the 
right  with  respect  to  America  ;  unless  it  be 
•contended,  that  multiplicity  of  frauds  and 
•difficulty    of    detection'  are  reasons  against 

suspicion  or  motives  fur  acquiescence *As 

little  foundation  is  there  for  the  complaint 
that  the  practice  has  grown  out  of  the  fe- 
'cognition  of  America:)  independence  :  and 
that  the  character  of  that  event  is  affected  by 

•its  continuance. It    is   needless  to  repeat 

that  these  fights  existad  in  their  fullest  force, 
for  age.?  previous  to  the  establishment  of  the 
TJ.  States  as  an  independent  government  : 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  contend  that  the 
Recognition  of  that  independence  can  have 
"operated  any  cbahgain  this  respect  ;  unless 
it  can  be  shown  that  in  acknowledging  the 
government  of  the  U.  States.  G  Britain 
virtually  abdicated  her  own  rights  as  a  naval 
power  :  or  unless  there  were  any  express 
stipulations,  by  which  the  ancient  and  "pre- 
scriptive usages  of  G.  Britain,  founded  in  the 
soundest  principles  of  natural  law,  though 
still  enforced  against  other  independent 
•nations  of  the  world,  were  to  be  suspended 
whenever  they  might  come  in  contact  with 
the  interests  or  the  feelings  of  the  American 

people. 1  would  now  recall  your  attention 

to  the  consideration  of  the  question  respect- 
ing the  late  transaction  between  the  Leopard 
and  tne  Chesapeake  :  which  till  the  receipt 
of  your  letter,  I  imaging  to  be  the  only 
question  actually  hi  di'.-.cussion  between  us, 
and  in  consideration  of  the  delicacy  and 
pressing  importance  of  which,  we  had  by 
common  consent,  waved  the  consideration 
of  all  other  matters    pending  between   «  ur  ' 

two   governments. Into  the  discussion  of 

this  question  I  am  prepared  to  enter  ;  with 
what  disposition,  on  the  part  of  his  majesty's 
government,  to  consult  the  feelings  and  the 
honour  of  the  U.  States,  it  is  not  necess- 
ary for   me  here  to  declare — for  you  have 
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yourself  done  justice  to  the  sincerity  of  that' 
disposition. — --The  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  such  adjustment  are  already  smoothed,  by 
the  disavowal  voluntarily  offered,  at  the  very 
outset  of  the  discussjpn,  of  the  general  and 
unqualified  pretention  to  search  ships  of  war 
for  deserters.  There  remained  only  to  as-' 
certain  the  facts  of  the  particular  case  and  tol 

proportion  the  reparation  to  the  wrong. 

Is  the  British  government  now  to  under- 
stand, that  you,  sir,  are  not  authorized  to 
enter  into  this  question  separately  and  dis- 
tinctly ;  without  having  obtained,  as  a 
preliminary  concession,  the  consent  of  this 
country  to  enter  into  discussion  with  re- 
spect to  the  practice  of  searching  merchant 

vessels    for      deserters  r "Whether      any 

arrangement  cm  be  devised  by  which  this 
practice  may  admit  of  modification,  without 
prejudice  to  the  essential  rights  and  interests 
of  G.  Britain,  is  a  question  which  I  have 
already  slid  the  British  government  may,  at 
a  proper  season,  be  ready  to  entertain  :  but 
whether  the  consent  of  G.  Britain  to  the 
entering  info  such  discussion  shall  be  ex- 
torted as  the  price  of  an  amicable  adjust- 
ment, as  the  condition  of  being  admitted  to 
make  honourable  reparation  for  an  injury,  is 
a  question  of  quite  a  different  sort,  and  one 
which  can  be  answered  no  otherwise  than  by 
an  unqualified  refusal  ——I  earnestly  recom- 
mend to  you,  therefore,  to  consider  whether 
the  instructions  which  you  have  received 
from  your  government,  may  not  leave  -you 
at  liberty  to  come  to  an  adjustment  of  the 
case  of  the  Leopard  and  the  Chesapeake, 
independently  of  the  other  question  with 
which   it  appears  to  have  been  unnecessarily 

connected.- If  your  instructions  \euvi  yon 

no  discretion,  I  cannot  press  you  to  act  in 
contradiction  to  them.  Jri  that  case  there 
can  be  no  advantage  in  pursuing  a  discussion 
which  you  are  not  authorized  to  conclude  : 
and  I  shall  have  only  to  regret  that  the 
■disposition  of  his  majesty  to  terminate  that 
difference  amicably    and  satisfactorily  is  for 

the     present     rendered     unavailing. -In 

that  case,  his  majesty  in  pursuance  of  the 
disposition  of  which  he  lias  given  such  signal 
proofs,  .will  lose  no  time  in  sending  a  minis- 
ter to  America,  furnished  with  necessary 
instructions  and  powers  tor  bringing  this 
unfortunate  dispute  to  a  conclusion  consis- 
tent with  the  harmony  subsisting  between 
G.  Britain  and  the  U.  States,  but  in  order 
to  avoid  the  inconvenience  which  his  arisen, 
from  the  mi  xt  nature  of  your  instructions,  that 
minister  will  not  be  empowered  to  entertain 
as  connected  with  this  subject,  any  proposi- 
tion    respecting     the    search    of    merchanc 

vessels. It  will,  however,    be  far  rnor,? 

satisfactory  to  his  majesty  to  lear;i,  that  upon 
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'  reconsideration,  you  think  yourself authoriz- 

'  ed  to  separate  the  two  questions. 1  hope 

you  will  allow  me  to  express,  at  the  same 
lime,  the  sincere  pleasure  which  i  should 
feel  in  having  to  treat  with  you,  sir,  per- 
sonally, for  the  re-establishment  of  a  good 
understanding  between  our  two  countries. 

Mr.  Munroe  to  Mr.  Canning,    Sept.  30, 
1607. 

Sir, I  have  had  the  honour  to  receive 

your  letter  of  the  2;Sd  of  this  month,  and 
shall  transmit  it  without  delay  to  my  govern- 
ment.  1  perceive  by  it,  with  great  regret, 

that  his  Britannic  majesty's  government  is 
not  disposed  to  enter  into  an  arrangement  at 
this  time,  of  all  the  differences  that  have 
arisen  between  our  governments,  respecting 
the  impressment  of  seamen  from  American 
vessels  by  British  cruizers  ;  that  it  is  willing 
to  look  to  one  object  only,  the  late  aggres- 
sion, and  provide  for  it,  while  the  other  is 
left  to  depend  on  future  adjustment.  My 
government  had  presumed  that  his  majesty's 
government  would  have  seen  in  the  recent 
and  greater  injury,  a  strong  motive  for 
bringing  the  whole  subject  into   one  view, 


"J  occurred  in  the  general   practice,  as  by  the 
more  awful    admonition   derived  from    the 
!  late  incident,  that  that  can  only  be  done  with 
!  ,  effect,  by  mounting  to  the  source  of  the  evil, 
I   and  providing  an  adequate  remedy  for  it.    la 
j  pursuing  this  great  object  it  is  my  duly  to  re- 
I  peat,    that  my  government  does  not  seek  to 
i  confine   the  remedy  proposed  to  the  injuries 
!   which  the  U.  States  have  suffered,  and  con- 
!   tinue  to  suffer,  but  is  desirous  to  extend  it  to 
those  also   which  are  complained  of  by  G. 
Britain.     Experience  has    shewn   that  both 
parties  complain  of  injuries,  though  certainly 
of  a  very  different  character  and  less  urgent 
nature.     How  much  more  adviseable  then  is 
it  not,  in  every  view,  for  them  to  enter  into 
an  arrangement  which  shall  provide  an  ade- 
quate remedy  for  their  respective  injuries ; 
which  shall  bind  the  honour  of  each  govern- 
ment  to  do  what    is  just  and  right  in  respect 
to  the  other,    and  enlist  the  feelings  of  each 
nation  on  its  side,  than  to  suffer  things  to  re- 
main longer  in   their   present    state?  How 
much  more  advantageous  would  not  such  an 
arrangement  be  likely  to  prove  to  G.  Britain, 
in  the   particular   object    which   she    has  in 
view,  than  her  adherence  to  a  practice  which 


and  providing  for  it  at  the  same  time.     The  j  rejects  a  mean   which   could    not   fail  to  be 


excesses  of  the  latter  outrage  could  not  fail  to 
revive  in  the  mind  of  the  suffering  party,  a 
high  sense  of  former  injuries,  and  it  was 
reasonable  to  infer  that  the  great  injustice  in- 
separable from  the  practice,  of  which  the 
incident  furnished  so  striking  an  example, 
would  have  produced  between  our  govern- 
ments the  most  prompt  and  friendly  co-ope- 
raiion  in  the  means  of  suppressing  it.  That 
the  U.  States  have'  suffered  a  greater  injury 
by  a  recent  occurrence,  than  they  had  done 
before,  cannot  be  a  good  reason,  and  ought 
riot  to  be  a  motive  for  delaying  redress  of  the 
others,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that 
they  were  already  in  a  train  of  amicable  ac- 
commodation and  arrangement.  Since, diow- 
ever,  you  inform  me.  that  his  majesty's  go- 
vernment is  unwilling  to  take  up  the  subject 
in  a  combined  view,  it  is  unnecessary  for 
me  to  press  it. — You  ask  whether  I  am  au- 
thorised to  separate  this  latter  incident  from 
the  general  practice,  and  to  treat  it  as  a  dis- 
tinct! topic?  On  this  point  1  have  to  state, 
that  my  instructions,  which  are  explicit,  en- 
join me  to  consider  the  whole  of  this  class  of 
injuries  as  an  entire  subject;  and  indeed  so 
intimately  are  they  connected  in  their  na- 
ture, that  it  seems  to  be  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  separate  them  for  any  useful  pur- 
pose to  either  party.  My  government  being 
.sincerely  desirous  to  place  the  relations  of  the 
two  p>. vers   on   the  solid  basis  of  permanent 


more  productive;  a  practice  which  cannot 
be  maintained  in  principle;  which  leads  by 
immutable  causes,  that  ought  to  inspire  dif- 
ferent sentiments  in  the  parties  to  each  other, 
to  great  and  constant  abuse,  and  which  is  al- 
so considered  by  the  U.  States  as  subversive 
of  their  rights  and  degrading  to  their  cha- 
racter as  an  independent  power. — So  much! 
have  thought  it  proper  to  state,  in  order  to 
place  in  a  just  light,  the  conduct  of  my  go- 
vernment on  the  present  occasion,  on  this 
great  and  very  interesting  subject  of  impress- 
ment. Well  knowing  its  desire  to  cultivate 
the  most  friendly  relations  with  G.  Britain, 
on  just  and  honourable  conditions,  it  would 
be  highly  improper  that  any  doubt  should  be 
suffered  to  exist  on  that  point. — You  inform 
me  that  his  majesty  has  determined,  in  case 
my  instructions  do  not  permit  me  to  sepa- 
rate the  late  aggression  from  the  general 
practice  of  impressment,  to  transfer  the  bu- 
siness to  the  U.  S.  by  committing  it  to  a  mi- 
nister who  shall  be  sent  there  with  full  pow- 
ers to  conclude  it.  To  that  measure  I  am 
far  from  being  disposed  to  raise  any  obstacle, 
and  shall  immediately  apprise  my  govern- 
ment of  the  decision  to  adopt  it.  Under 
such  circumstances,  I  perfectly  agree  with 
you  in  the  opinion,  that  it  would  be  useless 
to  pursue  a  discussion,  which  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  me  to  bring  to  a  satisfactory  con- 
clusion.— It  is   still   mv  duty  to  give  the  ex- 


friendship,  is .  satisfied,  as  well  by  what  has  i  planation  which   you  have  desired;,   of  the 
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motives  which  induced  the  president  to 
adopt  the  measures  announced  in  his  procla- 
mation, of  the  id  July  last.  However  great 
the  injury  which  the  U.  S.  had  received  by 
the  aggression  complained  of,  it  is  just  that  it 
should  be  shewn  that  the  president  did  not 
lose  sight  in  those  measures  of  the  friendly 
relations  subsisting  between  the  two  powers. 
When  the  hostile  nature  of  the  attack  on  the 
Chesapeake,  is  taken  into  view,  and  the  ge- 
neral conduct  of  the  British  squadron  within 
the  waters  of  the  U.  Stales,  before  and  alter 
the  attack,  I  am  persuaded  that  there  was  no 
limit  to  which  the  president  would  not  have 
been  justified  in  going,  which  he  might  have 
thought  essential  to  the  honour  and  safety  of 
the  nation.  Before  the  attack,  the  British 
squadron  had  violated  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
U.  S.  by  the  impressment  of  men  within  it, 
whom  the  commander  had  refused  to  sur- 
render;-and  after  the  attack  the  attitude 
which  he  assumed  continued  to  be  of  a  very 
menacing  and  hostile  character.  An  act  of 
hostility,  it  must  be  admitted,  justifies  any 
act  of 'a  like  nature  towards  the  party  who 
commits  it.  The  president,  however,  did 
not  believe  that  his  majesty's  government 
had  authorised  the  conduct  of  the  British 
squadron,  and  his  measures  were  evidently 
founded  on  that  belief.  They  were  marked 
by  no  circumstance  of  hostility,  or  of  retalia- 
tion towards  G.  Britain  ;  but  were  intended 
simply  to  preserve  order  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  U.  S  ,  to  which  end  the  removal 
of  the  British  squadron  without  their  limits 
became  indispensable.  After  the  acts  of 
violence  which  had  been  committed  by  that 
squadron,  it  was  impossible  that  it  should  re- 
main longer  there  without  increasing  the  ir- 
ritation and  widening  the  breach  between 
the  two  nations,  which  it  was  the  earnest  ob- 
ject of  the  president  to  prevent.  There  cer- 
tainly existed  no  desire  of  giving  a  prefer- 
ence in  favour  of  the  ships  of  war  of  oue  bel- 
ligerent party  to  those  of  another.  Before 
this  aggression,  it  is  well  known,  that  his 
Britannic  majesty's  ships  lay  within  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Chesapeake,  and  enjoyed  all  the 
advantages  of  the  most  favoured  nation  ;  it 
cannot  therefore  be  doubted  that  my  govern- 
ment will  be  ready  to  restore  them  to  the 
same  situation,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done  con- 
sistently with  the  honour  and  rights  of  the  U. 
S. — I  cannot  conclude  this  communication 
without  expressing  my  earnest  hope,  that  the 
differences,  which  have  unhappily  arisen  be- 
tween our  governments,  may  soon  be  settled, 
on  conditions  honourable  and  satisfactory  to 
both  the  parties.  To  have  co-operated  with 
you  in  the  accomplishment  of  so  great  and 
useful  a  work,  would  have  been  highly  grati- 
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fying  to  me.  The  disposition  which  you 
have  brought  to  the  discussion,  and  the  sen- 
timents which  you  communicated  on  the 
principal  transaction,  when  the  first  intelli- 
gence of  it  was  received,  have  inspired  me 
with  great  confidence,  that  we  should  soon 
have  been  able  to  bring  it  to  such  a  conclu- 
sion. To  have  been  a  party  to  it,  would 
have  terminated  my  mission  to  his  majesty  in 
the  mode  which  J.  have  long  and  sincerely 
desired. 

Mr.  Mo'nkoe  to  Mr.  Madison-,  Oct.  10, 
1807. 
Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  you, 
by  Doctor  Bullus,  a  copy  of  my  correspon- 
dence with  Mr.  Canning,  on  the  subject 
which  was  committed  to  my  care,  by  your 
letter  of  the  6th  of  July  last.  You  will  find  ' 
by  it,  that  the  pressure  which  has  been  made 
on  this  government,  in  obedience  to  the  in- 
struction contained  in  that  letter,  has  termi- 
nated in  a  decision  to  send  a  minister  to  the 
U.  S.,  to  adjust  the  business  there.  What 
the  powers  of  that  minister  will  be  j  whe- 
ther it  is  intended  to  confine  jthem  to  the 
sole  object  of  reparation  for  the  special  out- 
rage, or  to  extend  them,  in  case  the  propo- 
sed separation  of  that  from  the  general  topic 
of  impressment  is  Emitted,  to  the  latter  ob- 
ject, it  is  not  in  my  power  to  state.  Mr. 
Canning  has  given  me  no  information  on 
that  head  in  conference,  and  his  note  is  not 
explicit  on  it.  It  states,  that  the  minister 
who  shall  be  sent  to  the  U.  S.,  to  bring  the 
dispute  relative  to  the  attack  on  the  Chesa- 
peake to  a  conclusion,  shall  not  be  empower- 
ed to  entertain,  as  connected  with  that  sub- 
ject, any  proposition  respecting  the  search  of 
merchant  vessels — a  presumption  is  autho- 
rised by  those  terms,  that  the  minister  will 
have  power  to  treat  on  the  general  topic  af- 
ter the  special  one  is  arranged.  But  it  is 
possible  that  that  presumption  may  have  been 
raised  for  some  other  purpose,  or  that  the 
terms  which  excited  it,  were  introduced 
merely  to  cemvey  the  idea  that  the  mission 
should  be  confined  to  the  special  object.  —  In 
the  di*chargeof  this  delicate  and  important 
trust,  I  thought  that  I  should  be  able,  more 
effectually,  to  promote  its  object,  by  open- 
ing the  subject  to  Mr.  Canning  in  conference 
than  by  an  official  note.  As  the  attitude  ta- 
ken by  my  government,  which  was  evident- 
ly supported  by  the  whole  nation,  was  of  a 
very  impressive  nature,  it  seemed  probable 
from  the  feverish  state  of  the  public  mind 
here,  in  regard  to  us,  that  a  tone  of  concilia- 
tion wdiich  would  not  weaken  the  pressure, 
would  be  mwre  likely  to  succeed  in  obtain- 
ing the   reparation  c'fesired,  than  an  official 
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and  peremptory  demand.  Under  this  im- 
pression,! hud  several  conferences  with  Mr. 
C  .inning,  the  substance  of  which,  in  each,  I 
will  endeavour  to  state  with  precision.  A 
knowledge  of  what  passed  in  these  inter- 
views, in  aid  of  that  which  is  afforded  by  the 
correspondence,  will  enable  you  to  form  the 
most  correct  idea  of  the  object  of  the  pro- 
posed mission,  that  present  circumstances 
will  admit  of. — The  fi'st  interview,  was  on 
the  3d  of  Sept.  as  soon  as  it  could  be  obtain- 
ed, after  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  July 
iSthj  which  was  en  the  30th  of  Aug.  1  in- 
formed Mr.  Canning,  that  as  I  wished  the 
discussion  in  which  we  were  about  to  enter, 
to  terminate  amicably  and  honourably  to 
both  our  governments;  I  had  asked  the  in- 
terview, for  the  purpese  of  promoting  that 
desirable  end;  that  by  explaining  to  each 
other  fully,  in  friendly  conference,  the  views 
of  our  respective  governments  relative  to  the 
late  aggression,  I  was  persuaded  that  it  would 
be  more  easy  for  us  to  arrange  the  business, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties,  than  by  any 
other  mode  which  we  could  pursue.  He 
expressed  his  sensibility  to  that  which  I  had 
chosen,  and  his.  readiness  to  concur  in  it ;  I 
then  stated  in  detail,  in  explicit  terms,  the 
reparation  which  .my  government  thought 
tlie  U.  S.  entitled  to,  and  expected  that  they 
should  receive,  for  the  injury  and  indignity 
offered  by  the  late  aggression  ;  that  the  men 
iaken  from  the  frigate  should  be  restored  to 
if;  that  the' Hikers  who  had  committed  the 
aggression  should  be  exemplarily  punirhedj 
■il-.at  the  .practice  of  impressment  from  mer 
.chant  vessels  should  be  suppressed  ;  and  that 
the  reparation  consisting  of  those  several  acts 
should  be  announced  to  our  government, 
through  the  medium  of  a  special  mission,  a 
jsolmnuty  which  the  extraordinary  nature  of 
the  aggression  particularly  required.  I  ob- 
served that  as  the  aggression  and  the  princi- 
ple on  which  it  was  founded,  had  been  frank- 
]y  disavowed  as  soon. as  known,  by  his  go- 
vernment, I  was  persuaded  that  there  could 
be  no  itrious  objection  on  its  part,  to  any  of 
the  acts  which  it  was  desired  should  consti- 
tute the  proposed  reparation  :  that  'to  the  first 
act.  (he  restoration  of  the  men,  there  could 
.doubtless  be  none,  as  the  least  that  could  be 
th*ne,  after  such  an  outrage,  would  be  to  re- 
place the  U.  S.  as  far  as  it  might  be  pra-;ti 
^able,  on  the  ground  they  hx  Id  before  the  m- 
juiy  was  received  :  that  the  punishmer.t  of 
the  officers  followed,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, to  the  disavowal  of  the  act  :  that  the 
suppression  of  .the  practice  of  impressment 
from  merchant  vessels  had  been  made  indis- 
■pc;]>able  by  the  late  aggression,  for  reasons 
-Virion  were  slifficientiy  we.Utknown  to  him. 
minimis,  v 
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I  stated  to  him  that  the  mode  in  which  it 
was  desired  that  the  reparation  should  be 
made,  by  a  special  mission1,  was  that  which 
had  been  adopted  by  other  powers,  and  by  G. 
Britain  herself,  for  injuries  less  severe  than 
the  one  alluded  to,  of  which  I  gave  him  the 
examples  furnished  me  in  your  letter  of  July 
6th.  Mr.  Canning  took  a  note  of  what  I 
had  stated,  and  made  some  general  remarks 
on  the  whole  subject,  which  were  intended 
to  give  his  view  of  it,  on  each  point,  but 
without  compromising  himself  in  a  positive 
manner  on  anyone.  He  said  that,  .by  the 
proclamation  of  the  president,  and  the  sei- 
zure and  detention  of  some  men  who  had 
landed  on  the  coast  to  procure  water,  the  go- 
vernment seemed  to  have  taken  redress  into 
its  own  hands ;  he  complained  of  the  differ- 
ence which  he  said  had  been  made  betweea 
France  and  England,  by  restoring  deserters 
to  the  vessels  of  the  former,  and  not  the  lat- 
ter: he  insisted  that  the  late  aggression  was 
an  act  different  in  all  respects  from  the  for- 
mer practice,  and  ought  not  to  be  connected 
with  it,  as  it  shewed  a  disposition  to  make  a 
particular  incident,  in  which  they  were  in  the 
wrong,  instrumental  to  an  accommodation  in 
a  case  where  his  government  held  a  different 
doctrine.  I  urged  in  reply,  that  the  procla- 
mation could  not  be  considered  as  an  act  of 
hostility  or  retaliation  for  injuries,  though  the 
aggression  had  provoked  and  would  have 
justified  any  the  strongest  act  of  reprisal,  but 
as  a  mere  measure  of  police,  which  had  be- 
come indispensable  for  the  preservation  of 
order  within  the  limits  of  the  IX.  S. ;  I  in- 
formed him  that  the  men  who  had  landed 
from  the  squadron,  in  defiance  of  the  procla- 
mation, and  of  the  law  on  which  it  was 
founded,  had  been  restored  to  it  :  that  with 
respect  to  tire  other  point  in  difference,  said 
to  be  made  in  the  case  of  deserters  from  Bri- 
tish and  French  ships,  I  was  unacquainted 
with  the  fact,  but  was  satisfied,  if  the  state- 
ment was  correct,  that  the  difference  was 
imputable  "to  the  local  authorities,  and  not  to 
the  national  government,  because  as  the  U. 
S.  were  not  bound  by  treaty  to  restore  de- 
striers from  the  service  of  either  nation,  it 
was  not  presumable  that  their  government 
would  interfere  in  the  business.  I  observed, 
•however,  that  if  such  a  preference  bad  been 
given,  there  was  a  natural  and  justifiable 
cause  for  it,  proceeding  from  the  conduct  of 
the  squadrons  of  France  and  England,  on  the 
coast  of  the  U.  S.,  and  on  the  main  ocean,  it 
being  a  well  known  fhet  that  the  former  did 
not  maintain  as  a  right  or  adopt  in  practice 
the  doctrine  of  the  latter,  to  impress  seamen 
from  our  merchant  vessels.  I  then  discussed 
at  length,  and  urged  with  great  earnestness 
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the  justice  and  policy  of  his  terminating  at 
this  time  all  the  differences  which  had  arisen 
between  our  governments  from  this  cause, 
by  an  arrangement  which  should  suppress 
the  practice  on  the  part  of  G.  Britain,  and 
remedy  the  evil  of  which  she  complained. — 
In  aid  of  those  reasons  which  were  applica- 
ble to  the  merits  of  the  question,  I  urged  the 
example  given  by  the  late  ministry,  in  the 
paper  of  Nov.-  8th,  presented  to  Mr.  Pinck- 
ney  and  myself',  by  the  British  commission- 
ers, which  had,  as, I  thought,  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  such  an  arrangement.  I  stated  that 
as  it  was  stipulated  by  that  paper,,  that  the 
negotiation  should  be  kept  open  for  the  pur- 
pose of  arranging  this  great  interest,  without 
prejudice  to  the  rights  of  either  power,  it 
was  fairly  to  be  understood  as  the  sense  of 
both  parties,  that  oar  rights  were  to  be  re- 
spected, till  that  arrangement  was  concluded; 
whence  it  would  follow  that  the  same  effect 
would  be  produced  in  practice,  as  if  it  had 
been  provided  for  by  "treaty.  I  relied  on 
this  paper  and  the  construction  which  I 
thought  it  admitted,  with  which,  however, 
the  practice  had  since  in  no  degree  corre- 
sponded, to  Shew  the  extent  to  which  the 
former  ministry  had  gone  in  meeting  the  just 
views  of  our  government,  and  thereby  to 
prove  that  the  present  minis-try  in  improving 
that  ground  had  nothing  to  apprehend  from 
the  preceding  one.  Mr.  Canning  admitted 
that  the  view  which  I  had  taken  of  this.pa- 
per  derived  much  support  from  its  contents, 
and  the  time  and  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  presented,  but  persisted  in  his -desire 
to  keep  the  subjects  "separate.  I  proposed, 
as  an  expedient  to  get  rid  of  his  objection, 
that  we  should  take  up  and  arrange  both 
points  informally,  in  which  case  provided  it 
was  done  in  a  manner  to  be  obligatory,  I 
offered  to  frame  my  note  which  should  de- 
mand reparation  for  the  outrage,  in  general 
terms,  so  as  that  it  should  not  appear  by  of- 
ficial document,  that  the  subjects  had  any 
connection  in  the  negociation.  I  urged  that 
unless  it  was'  intended  to  make  no  provision 
against  impressment  front  merchant  vessels, 
I  could  see  no  objection  to  his  meeting  me 
on  that  ground,  as  after  what  had  passed,  it 
was  impossible  to  take  up  either  subject 
without  having  the  other  in  view,  and 
equailv  so  to  devise  any  mode  which  shof.ld 
keep  them  more  completely  separate,  than 
that  which  I  proposed.  Mr.  Canning  stiil 
.adhered  to  his  doctrine  ofhaving  nothing  to 
do  wit-h  impressment  from  merchant  vessels, 
till  the  affair  of  the  Chesapeake  was  disposed 
of,  after  which  he  professed  his  willingness 
to  proceed  to  the  othvr  object.  In  this 
;;iia:iner.the  conference  elided,  without  hav-' 
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ing  produced  the  arrangement  which  I  had 
hoped  from  it.  Mr  Canning's  conduct  was 
in  all  other  respects  conciliatory.— My  note 
to  Mr.  C.  was  founded  on  the  result  of  this 
conference.  As  it  had  not  been  in  my  pow- 
er to  come  to  any  agreement  with  him  on 
the  general  subject  of  impressment  from 
merchant  vessels,  I  considered  it  my  duty  to 
combine  it  with  the  affair  of  the 'Chesapeake, 
in  the  paper  which  I  presented  him  to  claim 
reparation  for  the  outrage.  I  thought  it 
best,  however,  to  omit  the  other  acts,  of 
which  it  was  desired  that  the  reparation 
should  consist.  It  seemed  probable  that  a 
specification  of  each  circumstance,  in  the 
note,  would  increase  the  indisposition  of  th» 
ministry  to  accommodate,  and  give  it  sup- 
port with  the  nation,  in  a  complete  rejection 
of  the  demand.  1  expressed  myself  there- 
fore in  regard  tothe  other  acts,  in  general 
and  conciliatory  terms,  but  with  all  the  force 
in  my  power.  1  he  details  had  been  com- 
municated to  Mr.  C.  in  conference  too  re- 
cently to  be  forgotten.  Still  it  wasjust  that 
no  improper  .inference-  should  be  drawn  f'iom 
the  omission  of  them.  To  prevent  it,  I  ob- 
tained an  interviewof  Mr.  C.  immediately- 
after  my  note  was  presented/  in'which,  after 
reminding,  him  of  the  omission  alluded  to, 
the  motive  to  which  I- presumed  he  could  not 
mistake,  I  added  that  my  object  in  asking 
the  interview  had  been  to  repeat  to  him  in« 
formally,  what  I  had  stated  in  the  former- 
one,  the  other  acts  of  which  my  government 
expected  that  reparation  should  consist.  In 
this  interview  nothing  occurred  without  the 
limit  of  the  special  object  for  which  it  had 
been  obtained.  Mr.  C.  did  not  dead  the 
conversation  to  any  other  topic,  and  I  could. 
not  invite  it. — Mr.  C.'s  answer  to  my  note 
was  delayed  more  than -a  fortnight.  Having 
refused  to  treat  the  subject  in  connection, 
and  intimated  in  plain  terms  that  if  I  was 
not  authorised  to  separate  them,  it  would  be 
useless  to  prolong  the  discussion,  I  thought  it 
improper  to  press  it.  My  reply  was  equally 
explicit,  so  that  with  it  the  negociation  end- 
ed. The  measure  which  he  announced,  as 
baing  determined  on  by  the  king,  in  ca=e  I 
could  not  agree  to  the  separation,  is  com- 
pletely the  act  of  his  government.  You  will 
observe  that  it  is  announced  in  a  form  which 
precludes  in  a  great  degree,  the  idea  of  its 
being  adopted-at  my  suggestion,  as  an  act  of 
reparation,  and  in  a  tone. of  decision  which 
seemed  equally  to  preclude  w.y  holding  any 
.communication  with  him  on  it.— My  mis- 
sion being  thus  brought  to  an  end,  has  af- 
forded an  opportunity  for  me. to  return  to  ib$ 
%J:  S.,  as  I  have  long  desired.  N*?tliiflg  but 
thr'gtcjt  interest  which  I  Uk-j  i.u  ifee  SFEi%a! 
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oc  my  country,  and  my  earnest  desire  to  give 
all  the  aid  in  my  power  to  the  present  ad  mi- 
nistration, in  support  of  the  principles  of  our 
most  excellent  constitution,  would  have  de- 
tained me  here  so  long.  In  the  present 
state,  however,  it  is  not  possible,  if  in  any  it 
would  be,  for  me  to  render  any  service  by  a 
longer  continuance  here.  As  soon,  there- 
fore, as  I  had  answered  Mr.  C  's  note,  I 
communicated  to  him  my  intention  to  re- 
turn, and  requested  that  he  would  be  so  good 
as  to  obtain  tor  mean  audience  of  the  king 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  my  leave  of  him. 
This  was  grunted  on  the  /th  of  this  month, 
in  which  I  renewed  the  assurance  of  the 
sincere  desire  of  my  government,  to  pre- 
serve the  most  friendly  relation  between  the 
U.  S.  and  G.  Britain,  which  sentiment  was 
reciprocated  by  his  majesty.  Mr.  Pinckney 
succeeds  me  by  an  arrangement  with  Mr. 
Canning.,  which  will  appear  111  the  enclosed 
copy  of  my  correspondence  with  him,  and 
which  I  have  full  confidence  the  president 
will  approve.  1  regret  that  in  transferring 
the  business  into  his  hands,  I  do  not  leave 
him  altogether  free  from  difficulty. 

Now  follows  the  Corraponder.ee  between 
Mr.  Madison  ana!  Mr.  G.  H.  Rose,  who 
was  sent  to  America,  upon  the  failure  of  the 
negotiation  with  Mr.  Muuroe,  in  October, 
us  at  ove  seen. 
Mr.  Rose  to  Mr.  Madison-,  January 
26,  1B0S. 
Sir, — Having  had  the  honour  to  state  to 
you,  that  I  am  expressly  precluded  by  my 
instructions  from  entering  upon  any  nego- 
tiation fqr  the  adjustment  of  the  differences 
arising  from  the  encounter  of  his  Majesty's 
ship  Leopard,  and  the  frigate  of  the  U. 
States,  the  Chesapeake,  as  long  as  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  president  of  the  U.  S.,  of 
the  2d  July,  1807,  shall  be  in  force,  I  beg 
leave  to  offer  you  such  farther  explanation 
of  the  nature  of  that  condition,  as  appears 
to  me  calculated  to  place  the  motives  under 
which  it  has  been  enjoined  to  me  thus  to 
bring  it  forward  in  their  true  light. — In 
whatever  spirit  that  instrument  was  issued, 
it  is  sufficiently  obvious,  that  it  has  been 
productive  of  considerable  prejudice  to  his 
majesty's  interests  as  confided  to  his  military 
and  other  servants  in  the  U.  S.,  to  the  ho- 
nour of  his  flag,  and  to  the  privileges  of 
Ins  ministers  accredited  to  the  American 
government.  Fiom  the  operation  of  this 
proclamation  have  unavoidably  resulted  ef- 
fects of  retaliation  and  self  assumed  redress, 
which  might  be  held  to  affect  materially  the 
question  of  the  reparation  due  to  the  U.  S., 
especially  in  a;  much  as  its  execution  has 


been  persevered  in  after  the  knowledge  of 
his  majesty's  early,  unequivocal,  and  unso- 
licited disavowal  of  the  unauthorized  act  of 
admiral  Berkeley,  his  disclaiming  of  the  pre- 
tension exhibited  by  that  officer  to  search 
the  national  ships  of  a  friendly  power  for 
deserters,  and  the  assurances  of  prompt  and 
effectual  reparation,  all  communicated  with- 
out loss  of  time,  to  the  minister  of  the  U. 
S.  in  London,  so  as  not  to  leave  a  doubt  as 
to  his  majesty's  just  and  amicable  intentions. 
But  his  nuij.,  making  every  allowance  for 
the  irritation  which  was  excited,  and  the 
misapprehensions  which  existed,  has  autho- 
rized me  to  proceed  in  the  negotiation  upon 
the  sole  discontinuance  of  measures  of  so 
"inimical  a  tendency. — You  are  aware,  sir, 
that  any  delay  which  may  have  arisen  in  the 
adjustment  of  the  present  differences,  is 
not  imputable  to  an  intention  of  procrasti- 
nation on  the  part  of  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment :  on  the  contrary,  its  anxiety  to  ter- 
minate as  expeditiously  as  possible  the 
discussion  of  a  matter  so  interesting  to  both 
nations,  has  been  evinced  by  the  communi- 
cation made  by  Mr.  secretary  Canning,  to 
Mr.  Muuroe,  before  the  minister  of  the  U. 
S.  was  even  informed  of  the  encounter,  and 
now  by  the  promptitude  with  which  it  has 
dispatched  a  special  mission  to  this  country 
for  that  express  purpose. — I  can  have  no 
difficulty  in  stating  anew  to  you,  with  respect 
to  the  provisions  of  my  instructions,  calcu- 
lated as  they  are  to  ensure  an  honourable 
adjustment  of  the  important  point  in  ques- 
tion, and  to  remove  the  impressions  which 
the  late  cause  of  difference  may  have  excited 
in  the  minds  of  this  nation,  that  I  am  autho- 
rized to  express  my  conviction,  that  they 
are  such  as  will  enable  me  to  terminate  the 
negotiations  amicably  and  satisfactorily. — ■ 
Having  learnt  from  you,  sir,  that  it  is  solely 
as  a  measure  of  precaution,  the  provisions  of 
the  proclamation  are  now  enforced,  J  must 
persuade  myself  that  a  due  consideration  of 
his  majesty's  conduct  in  this  transaction,  will 
remove  as  well  any  misapprehensions 
which  may  have  been  entertained  respecting 
his  majesty's  dispositions  towards  the  U.  S. 
as  the  grounds  upon  which  that  enforcement 
rests,  and  the  more  so,  as  it  has  long  been 
a  matter  of  notoriety  that  the  orders  issued 
to  the  officers  of  his  majesty's  navy,  in  his 
proclamation  of  13th  Oct.  1807,  afford  am- 
ple security  that  no  attempt  can  be  made  to 
assert  a  preteusion,  which  his  maj.  from  the 
first  disavowed. — I  may  add,  that  if  his  maj. 
has  not  commanded  me  to  enter  into  a 
discussion  of  the  other  causes  of  complaint, 
stated  to  arise  from  the  conduct  of  his  naval 
commanders  in  these  seas,  prior  to  the  eiv- 
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counter  of  the  Leopard  and  the  Chesapeake, 
it  was  because  it  had  been  deemed  improper 
to  mingle  them,  whatever  may  be  their 
merits,  with  the  present  matter  so  much 
more  interesting  and  important  in  its  nature; 
an  opinion,  originally  and  distinctly  expres- 
sed by  Mr.  Munroe,  and  assented  to  by  Mr. 
eec.  Canning.  But  if"  upon  this  more  re- 
cent and  more  weighty  matter  or"  discussion 
upon  which  the  proclamation  mainly  and 
materially  rests,  his  majesty's  amicable  in- 
tentions are  unequivocally  evinced,  it  is 
sufficiently  clear,  that  no  hostile  disposition 
can  be  supposed  to  exist  on  his  part,  nor  can 
any  views  be  attributed  to  his  government, 
such  as,  requiring  to  be  counteracted  by 
measures  of  precaution,  could  be  deducted 
from  transactions  which  preceded  that 
encounter. — In  offering  these  elucidation's, 
I  should  observe  that  the  view  iu  which  I 
have  brought  forward  the  preliminary,  which 
I-  have  specified,  is  neither  as  to  demand, 
concussion  or  redress,  as  for  a  wrong  com- 
mitted :  irato  such,  the  claim  of  a  discon- 
tinuance of  hostile  provisions  cannot  btf  con- 
structed ;  but  it  is  simply  to  require  a  cessa- 
tion of  enactments  injurious  in  their  effects, 
and  which,  if  persisted  in,  especially  after 
these  explanations,  must  evince  a  spirit  of 
hostility,  under  which  his  maj.  could  not 
authorize  the  prosecution  of  the  piesent 
negotiation,  either  consistently  with  his  own 
honour,  or  with  any  well  founded  expecta- 
tion of  the  renewal  of  duration  of  that 
good  understanding  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, which  is  equally  the  interest  of  both 
to  foster  and  to  ameliorate. 


Mr.  Madison  to  Mr.  Rose,  March  5, 

1808. 
Si.t";  —  I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  and 
lay  before  the  president,,  your  letter  of  the 
26th  J  in.  in  winch  you  state,  that  you  are 
"  expressly  precluded  by  your  instructions 
'.'  from  entering  upon  any  negotiation  for 
"  the  adjustment  of  the  differences  arising 
"  from  the  encounter  of  his  Britannic  ma- 
"  jesty's  ship  Leopard,  and  the  frigate  of 
"  the  U.  States,  the  Chesapeake,  as  long  as 
"  the  proclamation  of  the  president  of  the 
"  2d  of  July,  1807,  shall  be  in  force." — ■ 
This  demand,  sir,  might  justly  suggest  the 
simple  answer,  that  before  the  proclamation 
of  the  president  could  become  a  subject  of 
consideration,  satisfaction  should  be  made  for 
the  acknowledged  aggression  which  preced- 
ed it.  This  is  evidently  agreeable  to  the  or- 
der of  time,  to  the  order  of  reason,  and,  it 
may  be  added,  to  the  order  of  usage,  as  main- 
tained by  G.  Britain,  whenever  in  analogous 
cases,  she  has  been  the  complaining  party. 
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J  — But  as  you  have  subjoined  to  the  prelimi- 
nary demand,  certain    explanations,    with  a 

J  view  doubtless  to  obviate  such  an  answer,  it 
will  best  accord  with  the  candor  of  the  presi- 
dent, to  meet  them  with  such  a  review  of  the 
whole  subject,  as  will  present  the  solid" 
grounds  on  which  he  regards  such  a  demand 
as  inadmissible. — I  begin  with  the  occurrenc- 
es from  which  the  proclamation  of  Juiy  2d, 
resulted.  These  are  in  general  terms  refer- 
ed  to,  by  the  instrument  itself.  A  more 
particular  notice  of  the  most  important  of 
them,  will  here  be  in  place. — Passing  over 
them,  the  habitual  but  minor  irregularities 
of  his  Britannic  majesty's  ships  of  war,  in 
making  the  hospitalities  of  our  ports  sub- 
servient to  the  annoyance  of  our  trade,  both 
outward  and  inward,  a  practice  not  only 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  public  law,  but 
expressly  contrary  to  British  ordinances  en- 
forced during  maritime  wars,  to  which  she 
bore  a  neutral  relation,  I  am  constrained, 
unwelcome  as  the  task  is,  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  following  more  prominent  in- 
stances : — In  the  summer  of -1S04,  the  Bri- 
tish frigate  the  Cambrian,  with  other  cruizers 
in  company,  entered  the  harbour  of  New 
York.  The  commander,  capt.  Bradley,  iu 
violation  of  the  port  laws,  relating  both  to 
health  and  revenue,  caused  a  merchant  vessel, 
just  arrived,  and  confessedly  within  the  limits, 
and  under  the  authority  of  the  U.  States,  to 
be  boarded  by  persons  under  his  command, 
who,  after  resisting  the  officers  of  the  port, 
in  the  legal  exercise  of  their  functions,  actu- 
ally impressed  and  carried  off  a  number  of 
seamen  and  passengers  into  the  service  of  the 
ships  of  war.  On  an  appeal  to  his  voluntary 
respect  for  the  laws,  he  first  failed  to  give  up 
the  offender  to  justice,  and  finally  repelled 
the  officer  charged  with  the  regular  process 
for  the  purpose;. — This  procedure  was  not 
only  a  flagrant  insult  to  the  sovereignty  of 
the  nation,  but  an  infraction  of  its  neutrality 
also,  which  did  not  permit  a  belligerent  ship 
thus  to  augment  its  force  within  the  neutral 
territory. — To  finish  the  scene,  this  com- 
mander went  so  far  as  to  declare,  in  an  offi- 
cial letter,  to  the  minister  plenipotentiary  of 
his  Britannic  majesty,  and  by  him  commu- 
nicated to  this  government,  that  he  consider- 
ed his  ship,  whilst  lying  in  the  harbour  of 
New  York,  as  having  dominion  around  her, 
within  the  distance  of  her  buoys. — All  these 
circumstances  were  duly  made  known  to  the 
British  government  in  just  expectation  of 
honorable  reparation.  None  has  ever  been 
offered.  Capt.  Bradley  was  advanced  from 
his  frigate  to  the  command  of  a  ship  of  the 
line. — At  a  subsequent  peiiod,  several  British 
frigates  under  the  command  ofcaft.  Whitby, 
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of  the  Leander,  pursuing  the  practice  of  vex-  j 
Ing  the  inward  and  outward  trade  of  our  ports,  ! 
and  fiovericg  for  that  purpose  about  the  en- 
trance of  that  of  New  York,  closed  a  series  of 
irregularitie.1,  with  an  attempt  to  arrest  a 
coasting  vei^ei,  on  board  of  which,  an  A  me-  i 
ricarj  citizen  was  killed  by  a  cannon  ball 
•which  entered  the  vessel,  whilst  within  less  j 
than  a  mile  from  the  shore. — The  blood  of  j 
a  citizen  thus  murdered,  in  a  trade  from  one  I 
to  another  port  of  his  own  country,  and  I 
within  thesanctuary  of  its  territorial  jurisdic- 
tion, could  not  fail  to  arouse  the  sensibility  I 
of  the  public,  and  to  make  a  solemn  appeal 
to  the  justice  of  the  British  government.  I 
Tho  case  was  presented  moreover  to 
that  government  by  this,  in  the  accent  | 
which  it  required  ;  and  with  clue  confidence 
that  th?  offender  would  receive  the  exempla- 
ry punishment  which  he  deserved.  That 
there  might  be  no  failure  of  legal  proof  of 
a  fact  sufficiently  notorious  of  itself,  unex- 
ceptionable witnesses  to  establish  it.  were 
sent  to  G.  Britain  at  the  expense  of  the  LT. 
States. — Capt.  Whitby  was  notwithstanding, 
honorably  acquitted  ;  no  animadversion  took 
place  on  any  other  officer  belonging  to  the 
squadron  ;  nor  has  any  apology  or  explana- 
tion been  made  since  the  trial  was  over,  as 
a  conciliatory  offering  to  the  disappointment 
of  this  country  at  such  a  result.- — A  case  of 
another  character  occurred  in  Sept.  180(5. 
The  inipeuieux,  a  French  ship  of  "]A  guns, 
when  aground  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
the  shore  of  North  Carolina,  and  therefore 
visibly  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  and 
hospitable  protection  of  the  U.  States,  was 
fired  upon,  boarded,  and  burnt,  from  three 
British  ships  of  war  under  the  command  of 
capt.  Douglas.  Having  completed  this  out- 
rage on  the  sovereignty  and  neutrality  of  the 
fU.  States,  the  British  commander  felt  no 
.scruple  in  proceeding  thence,  into  the  w. iters 
near  Norfolk,' nor  in  the  mr.Lt  of  the  hospita- 
lities enjoyed  by  him,  to  add  to  what  had 
passed,  a  refusal  to  discharge  from  his  ships, 
■impressed  citizens  of  the  U.  States,  not  de- 
nied to  be  such,  on  the  plea,  that  the  go- 
vernment of  tr.e  U.  States  had  refused  to 
surrender  to  the  demand  of  admiral  Berkley, 
.certain  seamen  aHedged  to  be  British  desert- 
ers ;  a  demand  which  it  is  well  understood, 
your  government  disclaims  any  right  to  make. 
— It  would  be  very  superfluous  to  dwell  on 
the  features  which  mark  this  aggravated  in- 
sult. But  I  must  be  permitted  to  remind 
you,  that  in  so  serious  a  light  was  a  similar 
violation  of  neutral  territory,  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  certain  French  ships  on  the  coast  of 
Portugal,  by  a  British  squadron  under  the 
command  of  admiral  Boscawen,  regarded  by 
the  court  of  G.   Britain  that  a  minister  ex- 
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traordinary  was  dispatched  for  the  express 
purpose  of  expiating  the  aggression  on 
sovereignty  of  a  friendly  power.  —  Last- 
ly^ presents  itself,  the  attack  by  the  Bri- 
tish ship  of  war,  Leopard,  on  the  American 
frigate  Chesapeake,  a  case  too  familiar  in  all 
its  circumstances  to  need  a  recital  of  any  part 
of  them.  It  is  sufficient  to  remark  that  the 
conclusive  evidence,  which  this  event  added 
to  that  which  had  preceded,  of  the  uncon- 
trolled excesses  of  the  British  naval  com- 
manders in  insulting  our  sovereignty  and 
abusing  our  hospitality,  determined  the 
president  to  extend  to  all  British  armed  ships, 
the  precaution  heretofore  applied  to  a  few  by 
name,  of  interdicting  to  them  the  use  and 
privileges  of  our  harbours  and  waters.— 
This  was  done  by  his  proclamation  of  July 
2,  180/,  referring  to  the  series  of  occurren- 
ces, ending  with  the  aggression  on  the  frigate 
Chesapeake,  as  the  considerations  requiring 
it.  And  if  the  apprehension  from  the  li- 
centious spirit  of  the  British  naval  comman- 
ders, thus  developed  and  uncontrolled,  which 
led  to  this  measure  of  precaution,  cot.ld 
need  other  justification  than  was  afforded 
by  what  had  passed,  it  would  be  amply  found 
in  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  ships  under 
the  command  of  the  same  captain  Dou- 
glas.  This   officer,    neither  admonished 

by  reflexions  on  the  crisis  produced  by 
the  attack  on  the  Chesapeake,  nor  con- 
trolled by  respect  for  the  law  of  nations 
or  the  laws  of  the  land,  did  not  cease  within 
our  waters  to  bring  to,  by  firing  at  vessels 
pursuing  their  course  of  trade  j  and  in  the 
same  spirit  which  had  displayed  itself  in  the 
recent  outrage  committed  upon  the  Ameri- 
can fig  ate,  he  not  only  indulged  himself  in 
hostile  threats,  and  indications  of  a  hostile 
approach  to  Norfolk,  but  actually  obstructed 
our  citizens  in  the  ordinary  communication 
between  that  and  neighbouring  places.  His 
proceedings  constituted  in  fact,  a  blockade 
of  the  port,  and  as  real  an  invasion  of  the 
country,  according  to  the  extent  of  his  force, 
as  if  troops  had  been  debarked,  and  the 
town  besieged  on  the  land  side. — -Was  it 
possible  for  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  nation, 
who  felt  for  its  rights  and  its  honour,  to  do 
less  than  inte*rpose  some  measure  of  precau- 
tion, at  least  against  the  repetition  of  enormi- 
ties which  had  been  so  long  uncontrolled  by 
the  government  whose  officers  had  com- 
mitted them,  and  which  had  at  last  taken 
the  exorbitant  shape  of  hostility  and  of  in- 
sult seen  in  the  attack  on  the  frigate  Chesa- 
peake? Candor  will  pronounce  that  less 
could  not  be  done  ;  and  it  will  as  readily  ad- 
mit that  the  proclamation  comprising  that 
measure,  could  not  have  breathed  a  more 
temperate  spirit,  nor  spoken  in  a  more  be- 
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coming   tone.      How    far    it  has    received 
from  those,  whose  intrusions  it   prohibited, 
the  respetet .due to  f  he  national  authority,  or 
been  made  (be  occasion    of  new   indignities, 
needs  no  explanation.— .The  president  having 
interposed  this   precautionary   interdict,  lost 
no  time  in  instructing  the  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  U.  States  to  represent  to  the 
British    government   the   signal    aggression 
\yhieh  had  been  committed  on  their  sove- 
reignty and  their  flag,    and    to    require    the 
satisfaction   due  for  it  ;   indulging  the  expec- 
tation that   his  Britannic  majesty  would  at 
once  perceive  it  to  be  the  truest  magnanimity, 
as  well  as  the  strictest  justice,  to  offer  that 
prompt  and   full    expiation   of  an   acknow- 
ledged wrong  which  would  re-establish   and 
improve,  both    in    fact  and   in  feeling,   the. 
state  of  things    which  it  had  violated. --This 
expectation  was  considered  as  not   only  ho- 
nourable to  the   sentiments  of  his  majesty, 
but  was   supported  by  known  examples,  in 
which,  being  the  complaining  party,  he  had 
required  and   obtained,    as  a  preliminary  to 
any  counter   complaints  whatever,  a  precise 
replacement  of  things,  in  every   practicable 
circumstance,  in  their  pre-existing  situation. 
—Thus  in  3  j64,     Berruudians     and    other 
British  subjects,  who  had  according   to  an- 
nual    custom     take    possession     of    Turk's 
island  for  the  season  of  making  salt,  having 
been  forcibly  removed  with  their  vessels  and 
effects  by   a   French   detachment    from   the 
island  of    St.    Domingo,    to  which  Turk's 
island  was  alledged  to   be    an    appurtenance, 
the  British  ambassador  at  Paris  in  pursuance 
of   instructions    from    his  government,    de- 
manded as  a  satisfaction  for  the  violence  com- 
mitted, that  the  proceedings  should    be  dis- 
avowed, the  intention  of   acquiring  Turk's 
island  disclaimed,  orders  given    for  the  im- 
mediate abandonment  of  it   un   the  part  of 
the  French,  every  thing  restored  to  the  con- 
dition in  which  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  ag- 
gression, and  reparation  made  of  the  dama- 
ges   which    any    British   subjects  should  be 
found  to  have  sustained  according  to  an  es- 
timation to  be  settled  between  the  governors 
of  St.  Domingo  and  Jamaica.    A  compliance 
with  the  whole  of  this  demand    was  the   re- 
sult.— Again     in      l/Sg,      certain     English 
merchants  having  opened  a  trade   at  Nootka 
Sound,  on  the  north  west  coast  of  America, 
and    attempted   a  settlement   at    that  place, 
the  Spaniards,  who  had  long  claimed    that 
part  of  the  world  as  their  exclusive  property, 
dispatched   a  frigate  from    Mexico,    which 
captured  the  two  English  vessels   engaged  in 
the  trade,  and  broke  up  the  settlement  on  the 
coast,,, — The   Spanish    government  was   the 
.first .la complain,  in  this  case,    of   the   in- 
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trusions  committed  by  the  British  merchants. 
The   British    government,      however,     de- 
manded that  the  vessels  taken  by  the  Spanish 
frigate,  should  be  restored,  and  adequate  sa- 
tisfaction  granted  previous  to  any  other  dis- 
cussion.— Thisdemand  prevailed ; 'iheSpanEsh 
government  agreeing  to  make  thti  restoration 
of  the  captured  vessels,   and  toindeaioify  the 
parties  interested  in  them  for  the  losses  sustain- 
ed. They  restored  also  the  buildings  and  tracts 
of  land,  of  which  the   British   subjects  had 
been   dispossessed.       The   British  however,. 
soon  gave  proof  of  the  little  value  they  sec 
on  the  possession,  by  a  voluntaryderelicuon, 
under  which   it   has  since'  rensaiued.-r— The 
case  which  will  be    noted   last,  though  of  a 
date  prior  to  the  case  of   Nootka  Sound,   is 
that  of  Falkland's  Islands.     These  islands  lie 
about  10Q  leagues    eastward  of  the  Sueijrhts 
of  Magellan.     The  title  of  them   had  been 
a  subject  of    controversy  among  several  of 
the  maritime  nations  of  Europe.     From  the 
position  of   the  islands,  and  other  circum- 
stances,   the  pretension  of    Spain   bore  an 
advantageous  comparison   with  those  of  her 
competitors.— In  1770,     the     British    to  k 
possession  of .  Port  Egmont,    in  one  of   the 
islands,    the   Spaniards   being  at  that  litre 
in    possession    of    another    part,    and  pro- 
testing   against  a    settlement    by    the    Bri- 
tish.     The    protest    being     without  efiect, 
ships,     and    troops    were    sent  from     Bu- 
enos    Ayres,     by    the   governor    of     tha*. 
place,      which     forcibly     dispossessed    and: 
drove  off  the  British  settlers. The  Bri- 
tish government    looking    entirely    to    ther 
dispossession  by  force,  demanded  as  a  spe- 
cific   condition  of  preserving  harajjasj!  be- 
tween the  two  courts,  not  only  thfi  disavow- 
al of  the  Spanish  proceedings  ;  hut  that  the 
affairs  of  that  settlement  should  be  imme- 
diately restored  to  the  precise  state  in  which. 
they  were  previous  to  the  act  of  disposses- 
sion.    The  Spanish  government  made  some 
difficulties ;    requiring  particularly  a    disa- 
vowal on  the  part  of  G.  Britain,  of  the  con- 
duct of  her    officer,    at  Falkland's  islands, 
which,  it  was  alledged,  gave  occa-  ion  to  the 
steps  taken  by  the  Spanish  governor;  and 
proposing  an  adjustment  by  mutual  stipula- 
tions   in  the  ordinary    form. -'ihe   reply 

was,  that  the  moderation  of  his  Britanmc 
majesty  having  limited  his  demand  to  the 
smallest  reparation  he  could  accept  for  the 
injury  done,  nothing  was  left  for  discussion 
but  the  mode  of  carrying  the  disavowal  and 
restitution  into  execution  -  reparation  losing 
its  value  if  it  be  conditional,  and  to  be  ob- 
tained by  any  stipulation  whatever  from  th$ 
party  injured. — ; — The  Spanish  government 
yielded.     The  violent  proceedings  of  its  of- 
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ficers  were  disavowed.     The  fort,  the  port, 
and  every  thing  else  were  agreed  to  be  im- 
mediately restored  to   the  precise  situation 
which  had  been   disturbed  ;  and  duplicates 
of  orders  issued  for  the  purpose  to  the  Spa- 
nish officers,  were  delivered  into   the  hands 
of  one  of  the  British  principal  secretaries  of 
state.     Here  again  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that 
satisfaction  having  been  made  for  the  forci- 
ble dispossession,   the  islands  lost    their  im- 
portance in  the  eyes  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, were  in  a  short  time  finally  evacuat- 
ed, and    Port    Egmont  remains  with  evary 
other  part  of  them  in  the   hands  of  Spain.' — 
Could   stronger  pledges    have    been    given, 
than  are  here  found,  that  an  honorable  and 
instant  reparation  would  be  made  in  a  case, 
differing   no  otherwise   from   tho.ie  recited, 
than  as  it  furnished  to  the  same  monarch  of 
a  great  nation,  an  opportunity  to  prove,   that 
adhering  always  to  the  same  immutable  prin- 
ciple, he  was  as  ready  to  do  right  to  others, 

as  to  require  it    for  himself. Returning 

to  the  instructions  given  to  the  minister  ple- 
nipotentiary of  the  United  Slates  at  London, 
I  am  to  observe,  that  the  president  thought 
it  just  and  expedient  to  insert,  asa  necessary 
ingredient  in  the  adjustment  of  the  outrage 
committed  on  the  American  frigate,  a  secu- 
rity against  the  future  practice  of  British 
naval  commanders,  in  impressing  from  mer- 
chant vessels  of  the  U.  States  on  the  high 
seas,  such  of  their  crews  as  they  might  un- 
dertake to  denominate  British   subjects. 

To  this  association  of  the  two  subjects,  the 
president  was  determined,  1st.  by  his  re- 
garding both  as  resting"  on  kindred  principles, 
the  immunity  of  private  ships,  with  the 
known  exceptions  made  by  (he  law  of  na- 
tions, being  as  well  established  as  that  of 
public  ships;  and  there  being  no  pretext 
for  including  in  these  exceptions  the  im- 
pressment (if  it  could  be  freed  from  its 
enormous  and  notorious  abuses)  of  the  sub- 
jects of  a  belligerent,  by  the  officers  of  that 
belligerent.  The  rights  of  a  belligerent, 
against  ttie  ships  of  a  neutral  nation,  accrue 
merely  from  the  relation  of  the  neutral  to 
the  other  belligerent,  as  in  convsying  to 
him  contraband  of  war,  or  in  supplying  a 
blockaded  port. The  claim  of  a  bellige- 
rent to  search  for  and  seize  on  board  neutral 
vessels  on  the  high  seas,  persons  under  his 
allegiance,  does  not  therefore  rest  on  any 
belligerent  right  under  the  law  of  nations, 
but  on  a  prerogative  derived  from  municipal 
law  ;  and  involves  the  extravagant  supposi- 
tion, that  one  nation  has  a  right  to  execute 

at; all  times  and  in  all  cases,  its  municipal  words,  that  the  proclamation  must  be  put 
laws  and  regulations,  on  board  the  ships  of  j  out  of  force,  before  an  adjustment  of  the 
mother  nation,  not  bfcing  within  its  terri-  |  aggression  can  be  taken   into  discussion.- 
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torial   limits. The  president  was  led  to 

the  same  determination,  2d!y    by  his  destoe 
of  converting  a   particular  incident,  into  an 
occasion  for  removing  another  and  more  ex- 
tensive source  of  danger  to  the  harmony  of 
the  two  countries  :    and,   3dly,  by  his  per- 
suasion   that   the    liberality    of  the  proposi- 
tions authorised  with  this  view,   would   not 
:'  fail  to  induce  the  ready   concurrence  of  his 
j  Britannic  majesty  ;   and    that    the  more  ex- 
tensive  source   of  irritation   and   perplexity 
being  removed,  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of 
the  particular  incident  would  he  the  less  dif- 
1  fieult.     The  president  still  thinks  that  such 
'  would  have  been  the  tendency  of  the  mode 
for  which  he  had  provided  ;  and   he  cannot 
therefore  but  regret  that  the  door  was    shut 
against  the  experiment,  by   the  peremptory 
refusal    of  Mr.    Canning    to  admit  it    into 
discussion,  even  in  the  most   informal  man- 
ner, as  was  suggested    by  Mr.  Munroe. 

The  president  felt  the  greater  regret,  as  the 
step  he  had  taken  towards  a  more  enlarged 
and  lasting  accommodation  became  thus  a 
bar  to  the  adjustment  of  the  particular  and 
recent  aggression  which  had  been  committed 
against  the  U.  States.  He  found  however 
an  alleviation,  in  the  signified  purpose  of 
his  Britannic  majesty,  to  charge  with  this 
adjustment  a  special  mission  to  the  U.  States, 
which,  restricted  as  it  was,  seemed  to  in- 
dicate a  disposition  from  which  a  liberal  and 
conciliatory  arrangement  of  one  great  ob- 
ject at  least    might  be  confidently  expected. 

In  this    confidence,    your  arrival    was 

awaited  with  every  friendly  solicitude  ;  and 
our  first  interview  having  opened  the  way, 
by  an  acquiescence  in  the  separation  of  the 
two  cases  insisted  on  by  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty, notwithstanding  the  strong  ground  on 
which  they  had  been  united  by  the  presi- 
dent, it  was  not  to  be  doubted  that  a  tender 
of"  the  satisfaction  claimed  by  the  U.  States, 
for  a  distinguished  and  an  acknowledged  in- 
sult, by  one  of  his  officers,  would  imme- 
diately' follow.— — It  was  not,  therefore, 
without  a  very  painful  surprize,  that  the 
error  of  this  expectation  was  discovered. 
Instead  of  the  satisfaction  due  from  the 
original  aggression,  it  was  announced  that 
the  first  step  towards  the  adjustment  must 
proceed  from  the  party  injured;  and  your 
letter  now  before  me,  formally  repeats,  that 
as  long  as  the  proclamation  of  the  president, 
which  issued  on  the  2d  July,  180/,  shall 
be  in  force,  it  will  be  sn  insuperable'  obsta- 
cle to  a  negociation,  even  on  the  subject  of 
the  aggression  which  preceded  it  -t  in  other 
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In  explaining  the  grounds  of  this  extraor- 
dinary demand,  it  is  alledged  to  be  support- 
ed by  the  consideration  that  the  proceeding 
and  pretension  of  the  offending  officer  has 
been  disavowed  :   that  general  assurances  are 
given  of  a  disposition    and  intention   in    his 
Britannic  majesty  to  make  satisfaction  ;   that 
a    special    minister     was    dispatched    with 
promptitude  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into 
effect  this  disposition  :  and  that  you  have  a 
personal  conviction  that  the  particular  terms, 
which  you    are  not  at  liberty  previously  to 
disclose,  will   be  deemed   by  the  U.  States 
satisfactory. With   respect    to    the    dis- 
avowal, it  would   be  unjust  not  to  regard   it 
as    a   proof  of  candour  and  amity   towards 
the  U.  Stages,  and  as  some  presage   of  the 
voluntary  reparation  which  it  implied  to  be 
due.     But  the  disavowal  can  be  the  less  con- 
founded with  the  reparation  itself;   since  it 
was    sufficiently   required    by    the    respect 
which  G.  Britain  owed  to  "her  own  honour  ; 
it  being  impossible  that    an  enlightened  go-  j 
veinment,    had    hostility   been     meditated, 
would  have  commenced  it  in  such  a  manner   ] 
and  in  the  midst   of  existing  professions   of  i 
peace  and  friendship.     She  owed   it   also  to  j 
consistency  with  a    disavowal   on   a   former  i 
occasion,  in  which  the  pretension  had  been  \ 
enforced  by  a  British  squadrou,  against  the  j 
sloop  of  war    Baltimore,  belonging    to  the 
U.  States  ;  and  finally  to  the  interest  which  j 
G.  Britain  has,  more  than  any  other  nation, 
in  disclaiming  a  principle  which  would  ex- 
pose her  superior  number  of  ships  of  war, 
to  so  many  indignities  from  inferior   navies. 

As  little  can  the  general  assurances  that 

reparation  would  be  made,  claim  a  return 
which  could  properly  follow  the  actual  re- 
paration only.  They  cannot  amount  to  more 
than  a  disposition,  or  at  most  a  promise,  to 
do  what  the  aggressor  may  deem  a  fulfil- 
ment of  his  obligation,  They  do  not  prove 
even  a  disposition  to  do  what  may  be  satis- 
factory to  the  injured  party,  who  cannot 
have   less  than   an  equal  right  to  decide  on 

the  sufficiency   of   the  redress. [n    dis 

patching  a  special  minister  for  the  purpose 
of  adjusting  the  differences,  the  U.  States 
ought  cheerfully  to  acknowledge  all  the  proof 
it  affords  on  the  part  of  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty, of  his  pacific  views  towards  them,  and 
of  his  respect  for  their  friendship.  But 
whilst  they  could  not,  under  any  circum- 
stances, allow  to  the  measure  more  than  a 
certain  participation  in  an  honourable  re- 
paration, it  is  to  be  recollected  that  the 
avowed  and  primary  object  of  the  mission 
was  to  substitute  for  the  more  extended  ad- 
justment proposed  by  the  U.  States,  at  Lon- 
«k>n;  a  separation  of  the  subjects  as  preferred 
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by  his  Britannic  majesty;  and  you  well  know, 
Sir,  how  fully  this  object  was  accomplished. 

With  respect  to  the  personal  conviction 

which  you  have  expressed,  that  the  terms 
which  you  decline  to  disclose,  would  be  sa- 
tisfactory to  the  U.  States,  it  is  incumbent 
on  me  to  observe,  that  with  die  highest  re- 
spect for  your  judgment,  and  the  most  per- 
fect confidence  in  your  sincerity,  an  insepa- 
rable objection  manifestly  lies,  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  a  personal  and  unexplained  opi- 
nion, in  place  of  a  disclosure  which  would 
enable  this  government  to  exercise  its  own 
judgment  in  a  case  affecting  so  essentially  its 
honour  and  its  rights.  Such  a  course  of  pro- 
ceeding would  be  without  example;  and 
there  can  be  no  hazard  in  saying,  that  one 
will  never  be  afforded  by  a  government 
which  respects  itself  as  much  as  yours  justly 
does  ;  and  therefore  can  never  be  reasonably 
expected  from  one   which   respects   itself  as 

much  as  this  has  a  right  to  do. 1  forhear, 

Sir,  to  enlarge  on  the  intrinsic  incongruity 
of  the  expedient  proposed. — But  1  must  be 
allowed  to  remark,  as  an  adduional  admoni- 
tion of  the  singular  and  mortifying  per- 
plexity in  which  a  compliance  might  involve 
the  president,  that  there  are  in  the  letter  of 
Mr.  Canning,  communicating  to  Mr.  Mun- 
roe,  the  special  mission  to  the  U.  States, 
pregnant  indications  that  other  questions  and 
conditions  may  have  been  contemplated, 
which  would  be  found  utterly  irreconcilea- 

ble  with  the  sentiments  of  this  nation. ■ 

If  neither  any  nor  all  of  these  considera- 
tions can  sustain  the  preliminary  demand 
made  in  your  communication,  it  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  such  a  demand  rests  with 
greater  advantage  on  the  more  precise 
ground    on    which  you  finally  seem  to  place 

it. The  proclamation  is  considered  as  a 

hostile  measure,  and  a  discontinuance  of  it, 
as  due  to  the  discontinuance  of  the  aggres- 
sion which  led  to  it.— —It  has  been  suffi- 
ciently shewn  that  the  proclamation,  as  ap- 
pears on  the  face  of  it,  was  produced  by  a 
train  of  occurrences  terminating  in  the  at- 
tack on  the  American  frigate,  and  not  by 
this  last  alone.  To  a  demand,  therefore, 
that  the  proclamation  be  revoked,  it  would 
be  perfect Iv  fair  to  oppose  a  demand  that 
redress  be  first  given  for  the  numerous  ir- 
regularities which  preceded  the  aggression 
on  the  American  frigate,  as  well  as  for  this 
particular  aggression,  and  that  effectual  con- 
troul  be  interposed  against  repetitions  of 
them.  And  as  no  such  redress  has  been 
^iven  for  the  past,  notwithstanding  the  lapi3 
of  time  which  has  taken  place,  nor  any 
such  security  for  the  future,  notwithstand- 
ing the  undiminished  reasonableness  »f  it. 
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it  follows,  that  a  continuance  of  the  pro 
carnation  would   be  consistent  with  on  en- 
tire discontinuance  of  one  only  of  the   oc- 
currences from  which  it  proceeded. But 

it  is  not  necessary  to  avail  the  argument  of 
this  view  of  the  case,  although  of  itself  en- 
tirely conclusive.  Had  the  proclamation 
been  founded  on  the  single  aggression  ci  m- 
mitted  en  the  Chesapeake,  and  were  it  ad- 
mitted that  the  discontinuance  ot  that  ag- 
gression merely,  gave  a  claim  to  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  -proclamation,  the  claim 
would  be  defeated,  by  the  incontestable 
fact,  that  that  aggression  has  not  been  dis- 
continued.    It  has  never  ceased   to   exist  ; 


and  is  in  existence  at  this  moment.  Need  I 
rem  ik.  you,  Sir,  that  the  seizure  and  as- 
portation of  the  seamen  belonging  to  the 
erew  of  the  Chesapeake,  entered  into  the 
very  essence  ot  that  aggression  ;  that  with 
an  exception  of  the  victim  to  a  trial,  for- 
bidden by  the  most  solemn  considerations., 
and  greatly  -^aggravating  the  guilt  of  its  au- 
thor, the  seamen  •  in  question  are  still  re- 
tained, and  consequently  that  the  aggres- 
sion, if  in  r.Q--oiher  respect,   is  by  that  act 

alone  continued  and   in   force  ? Ii    the 

views  which  have  been  token  of  the  subject 
have  the  justness  which  they  claim,  they 
will  have  shewn  that  on  no  ground  what- 
ever can  an  annulment  of  the  proclamation 
of  July  2d  be  reasonably  required,  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  the  negotiation  with  which  you 
are  ekarged.  On  the  contrary,  it  clearly  re- 
sults, from  a  recurrence  to  the  causes  and 
object  of  the  proclamation,  that,  as  was  ai 
iirst  intimated,  the  strongest  sanctions  of  G. 
Britain  herself  would  support  the  demand, 
that  previous  to  a  discussion  of  the  procla- 
mation, due  satisfaction  should  be  made  to 
the  U.  States  ;  that  this  satisfaction  ought  to 
extend  to  all  the  wrongs  which  preceded  and 
produced  that  act  5  and  that  even  limiting 
the  merits  of  the  question  to  the  single  re- 
lation of  the  proclamation  to  the  wrong 
committed  in  the  attach  on  the  American 
frigate,  and  deciding  the  question  on  the 
principle  that  a  discontinuance  of  the  latter, 
required  of  right  a  discontinuance  of  the 
former,  nothing  appears  that  does  not  leave 
such  a" preliminary  destitute  of  every  foun- 
dation which  could  be  assumed  for   it. 

With  a  right  to  draw  this  conclusion,  the 
president  might  have  instructed  me  to  close 
this  communication,  with  the  reply  stated 
iii  the  beginning  of  it  ;  and  perhaps  in  tak- 
ing this  course,  he  would  only  have  con- 
sulted a  sensibility,  to  which  most  govern- 
ments would,  in  such  a  case,    have  yielded. 
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But  adhering  to  the  moderation  by  which  be 
has  been  invariably  guided,  and  anxious  to 
rescue  the  two  nations  from  the  circum- 
stances, under  which  an  abortive  issue  to 
your  mission  necessarily  places  them,  he 
has  authorised  me  in  the  event  of  your  dis- 
closing the  terms  of  reparation  which  you 
believe  will  be  satisfactory,  and  on  its  ap- 
pearing that  they  are  so,  to  consider  this 
evidence  of  the  justness  of  his  Britannic 
majesty  as  a  pledge  for  an  effectual  interpo- 
sition with  respect  to  ail  the  abuses  against  a 
recurrence  of  which  the  proclamation  was 
meant  to  provide,  and  to  proceed  to  concert 
with  you  a  revocation  of  that  act  bearing  the 
same  date  with  the  act  of  reparation  to  •which 
Hie  U.  States  are  entitled,  -  1  ?.;v  noi  un- 
aware, Sir,  that  according  to  the  view  which 
you  appear  to  have  taken  of  your  instruc- 
tions, such  a  course  of  proceeding  has  not 
been  contemplated  by  them.  It  is  possible,, 
nevertheless,  that  a  re-examination,  in  a 
spirit,  in  which  1  am  well  persuaded  it  will 
be  made,  may-discover  'tin  m  to  be  not  in- 
flexible to  a  proposition,  in  so  high  a  degree 
liberal  and  conciliatory.  In  every  event,  the 
president  will  have  manifested  his  willing" 
ness  Jo  meet  your  government  on  a  ground 
of  accommodation,  which  spares  to  its  feel- 
ings, however  misapplied  he  may  deem 
them,  every  concession,  not  essential*)'  due 
to  those  which  must  be  equally  respected, 
and  consequently  will  have  demonstrated 
that  the  very  ineligible  posture  given  to  so 
important  a  subject  in  the  relations  of  the 
two  countries,  by  the  unsuccessful  termina- 
tion of  your  mission,  can  be  referred  to  no 
other  source  than   the  vigorous  restrictions 

under  which    it   was  to  be  executed. 1 

make  so  apology,  Sir,  for  the  long  interval 
between  the  date  of  your  letter  and  that  un- 
der which  I  write.  It  is  rendered  unneces-* 
sary  by  your  knowledge  of  the  circum- 
stances to  which  the  delay  is  to  be  ascribed. 
(To  he  continued.) 
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The  Fourth  Volume  of  the  above  Work,, 
comprising  the  Period  from  the  Restoration 
in  the  year  l6t30,  to  the  Revolution  in  the 
year  16S8;  will  be  ready  for  delivery  on  Sa- 
turday, the  25th  instant. — On  the  same  day 
will  be  published,  the  Tenth  Volume  of 
"  Cobbett's  Parliamentary  Debates." 
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Give  the  people  something  to  fight  for,  and  you  need  have  recourse  to  no  coercive  means  to  make  thern 
fight." — Sir  Francis  Burdett's  Speech  upon  the  Local  Militia  Bili. 

and-enfhve  the  people  of  Spain,  rather  than 
see. that  people  Trie.  With  .such  person^ 
there  is  nothing  so  formidable,  nothing  so 
horrible,  nothing'  so  dfaboJieal;  as  freedom 
enjoyed  by  the  people.  To  them,  Napoleon, 
is  an  object  of  hatred,  not  as  an  enslaver  of 
nations.,  but  as  an  bvertnrner  of  authorities 
and  a  plunderer  of  the  rich.  If  they  I  :■  j 
ihci:  power  of  living  upon  the  labour  of  the 
people,  that  is  all  they  dread  ;  and,  as  titers? 
is  a  chance  of  their  enjoying  their  plunder 
under  Napoleon,  they  would,  upon  all  occa- 
sions,, prefer  his  sway  to  such  a  revolution  as" 
should  effectually  protect  the  people  against: 
all  plundering^  whatsoever.  Let  us  hope, 
however,  that  no  such  miscreants  will  find, 
their  way  to  the  ear  of  cur  ministers,  upon 
this   occasion  ;   and,    if  ihoy  should,  let  u* 

hope,  that  their  advice  will  be  rejected. 

To  assist  the  people  of  Spain  (such  assist- 
ance being  uncoupled  with  any  condition  as 
t'o  the  internal  government  of  the  rountry), 
I,  for  my  part,  would  grudge  nothing;  and, 
I  believe,  that  the  whole  country  has  the 
same  feeling.  It  is  certainly*,  if  we  go  se- 
ta >"nsly  to  work,  in  our  power  to  do  much;. 
We  have  the  complete  command  of  the  sea. 
In  Spain  there  are  many  sea-ports.  We 
can  supply  the  Spaniards  with  an  abundance 
of  arms  and  ammunition.  We  can  send 
them  artillery,  and  excellent  artillery  officers, 
and  come  good  engineers.  We  can  spare 
them  a  small  army  of  soldiers;  and,  in 
short,  we  can  put  it  in  their  power  to  beat 
the  French.  But,  then,  it  will  require  great 
frankness  on  our  part  ;  and,  above  all,  an" 
explicit  declaration,  that  we  will,  at  no  time. 
and  in  no  manner,  interfere  in  the  internal 
concerns  of  Spain  j  but,  that  the  people  shall 
be  left  to  their  own  free  choice  as-  to  all  mat* 
j  lers  relating  to  their  own  government.  This 
j  is,  however,  what,  I  am  afraid,  we  shall  not 
;  do.  Any  thing  that  we  Ssuse  will,  we  shall' 
see,  be  "filled  with  reservations,  and  with 
doctrines  about  loyalty  and  religion  :  and, 
that  being  the  case,  the  Spaniards  will  ha\T« 
no  confidence  in  us.  We  shall,  lam  afraid, 
talk  about  their  king  being7?t/a  in  captivity  ; 
and,  if  we  do,  the  people  of  Spain  will  treat 
us  just  as  the  .people  of  France  did.  Napo- 
leon is  become  a  sort  of  general  protector  of 
crowned  heads.  It  is  not  his  interest  to  see, 
2  H 
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Spain. The  news    from    Spain    is,  I 

am  afraid,  too  good"  to-  be  true  •  but,  if  it  be 
true  ;  if  the  people  are  really  making  a  stand 
against  France,  it  is  a  most  glorious  circum- 
stance, and  is  a  fine  illustration  of  Sir  Francis 
Burdett's  doctrine,  that  the  people  need  never 
be  compelled  to  fight  ;  need  never  be  driven 
to  take' up  a  ms ;  need  never  be  flogged  to 
the  work,  provided  they  feel,  thai  the  cause 
is 'their  own.  Not  a  hand  was  raised  to  de- 
fend the  authority  of  either  the  king  or  the 
prince;  b'jt,  the  moment  they  were  safely 
gone,  the  people  appear  to  have  felt  a  return 
of  their  ancient  character,  and  a  desire  to  be 
great  and  free.  The  'c  accursed  thing  was 
'/  removed  from  "the  camp/'  and  the  happy 
effects  Were  speedily  experienced.'  It  'will, 
indeed,  bean  interesting  event,  if  the  Spa- 
niards, with  an  abdicated  throne,  should  res- 
cue their  country  from  the  fahgs_,  of  the 
French;  or,  if  they  -should  make  any  thing 
like  a  respectable  stand  against  them  ;  and, 
the' thing  us  possible';  for,  though  an  im- 
mense army  will  be  pouted  in  upon  them,  a 
nation  so  populous  and  so  large  as  Spain  is 
Kot  very  scon  over-inn.  To  <^ei  rid  of  Na- 
poleon and  of  their  own  stupid  tyrants  too 
will,  indeed,  be  a  glorious  atchievement ; 
but, "I  am  afraid-,  it  is  something  too  glorious 

to  fiope   for. Onr  ministers  seem  to  be 

using  great  promptitude  in  g'ving  them  as- 
sistance. I  hope;  that  no  vile  miscreant  will 
whisper  in  then"  ear,  that  they  ought  to  be 
cautious  ;  that  this  is  not  the  cause  of  kings  ; 
and,  that  it  is  better  to  suffer  Napoleon  to 
triumph  than  to  let  the  world  see,  that  the 
people  of  any  country  are  adequate  to  their 
own  defence.  I  hope  that  no  vile  selfish 
miscreant  will  give  such  advice  ;  but,  really, 
I  have  my  fears,  that,  when  time  has  been 
taken'  for  canvassing  the  subject,  to  reflect 
on  the  probable,  consequences  of  giving  li- 
berty to  the"  people  of  Spain,  or,  of  aiding 
them  in  the  undertaking  of  reviving  their 
liberties;  I  really  have  my  fears,  that  when 
time  has  been  taken  for  this,  we  shall  pre- 
ceive  an  abatement  of  that  zeal,  which,  at 
present,  appears  to  be  operating  in"  their 
behalf.  I  know,  that  there  are  men,  who, 
though  they  hate  Napoleon,  because  they 
are  afraid  of  hirn,  would  seehim  conquer 
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a  iy  where,  a  change  in  favour  of  the  liber- 
ties of  thu-  people  j  and  his  interest  agrees 
but  too  well,  in  this  respect,  with  the  incli- 
nations of  most  of  the  governments,  which 
lie  attacks,  and  which  the  piopie  will  not 
defend  against  him,  merely  because  it  is  im- 
possible for  him  to  make  their  lot  worse  t>.an 

it  is. The  Courier  newspaper  tells  us, 

that  the  country  feels  unusual  anxiety  for  the 
"  patriots"  of  Spain.  This  print 'is  quite 
enthusiastic  in  their  cause.  I  wish  it  may 
not  soon  receive  a  damper.  I  wish  it  may 
not  he:ir  a  voice,  saying:  '-What  are  you 
*'  about,  Courier?  Do  you  know  how  dan- 
"  gerous  it  is  to  talk  of  patriots  ?  Do  you 
"  consider  that  the  people  of  Spain  are  acting 
"  for  their  own  preservation,  and  not  for  the 
"  exclusive  benefit  of  a  base,  corrupt,  and 
"  greedy  set  of  courtiers  ?  Do  you  reflect, 
:f  that,  if  they  succeed,  bribery  and  corrup- 
f  tion  will  be  starred  in  Spain  ?  And,  have 
"  you  duly  weighed  the  natural  censequen- 
*  ces  of  an  example,  which  would  convince 
"  the  world,  that  a  king  may  abdicate  his 
'•'  throne.  Jim;  he  and  all  his  family  may  be 
"  taken  into  exile,  and  that,  yet,  the  eoun- 
:c  try  may  be  defended,  its  liberties  restored, 
"  and  its  honour  and  greatness  asserted? 
:f  Pray,  consider,  what  a  contrast  this  event 
"  will  make  when  compared  with  what  has 
"  happened  in  those  countries,  where  the 
"  kings  and  princes  have  remained }  and 
"  where  the  struggle  (such  as  it  was)  has 
"  been  made  for  them.  In  the  power  of 
is  Napoleon  there  is,  to  be  sure,  great  dan- 
"  gerj  but,  my  dear  Courier,  that  power, 
'*  were  it  ten  times  as  great  as  it  is,  would 
"  not  be  an  object  of  a  thousandth,  part  so 
"  much  dread,  as  the  success  of  a  people, 
"  who  should,  at  once,  defend  themselves 
"  against  him,  and  annihilate  domestic  bri- 
"  bery,  corruption,  and  oppression."  It 
will  grieve  me  Ho  see  this  damper  applied  to 
the  Courier,  who,  having  its  eye  fixed  upon 
Napoleon's  power,  now  talks  so  cheerly 
about  •'  the  patriots  of  Spain  j"  but,  I  must 
-coEfess,  that  I  am  greatly  afraid  of  it  5  for, 
■to. wish  success  to  the  people  of  Spain  is  to 
-wish  destruction  to  bribery  and  sycophancy 
.and  peculation,  than  all  which,  to  the  heart 
•of  the  Courier,   nothing  appears  to  be  more 

congenial if  Napoleon  were  baffled  in 

«%>»u  ^chere  is  no  telling  to  what  that  might 
\iad.  Tflje  ultimate  consequence  might  be 
the  deliverance  of  Europe.  I  mean  the 
"  rsaldekverance/'and  not  a  mere  exchange 
ef  despotisms.  The  effect  in  America  would 
be  wonderful  ;  though  I  siiould  be  greatly 
surprized,  if,  /in  the  U&:ed  States,  the  go- 
vernment, the  present  Xfssng  faation,  were 
not    decidedly  hostile      i     tha   Spaniards, 
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that  faction  being  French  at  heart,  and  no- 
thing but  French  ——There  is,  it  is  said,  an 
envoy  in  London,  from  the  Spanish  patriots, 
the  Viscount  Materosa,  who  has  been 
fully  accredited  by  our  ministers  ;  so  that,  it 
would  seem,  that  there  are  occasions,  when 
to  be  patriots  is  no  sin. All  this  is  de- 
lightful, if  we  do  not  change  our  minds  ; 
but,  I  have  great  fears  upon  that  score.  I 
have  great  fears,  that  there  are,  in  this 
country,  several  men,  who,  rather  than  see 
the  Spaniards  really  free,  would  see  them 
exterminated,  and  Buonaparte  marching  in. 
triumph  over  the  land  stained  with  their 
blood.  I  will  not  name  these  men  ;  but,  I 
wish  my  wo:ds  to  be  remembered,  and  most 
sincerely  wish  the  correctness  of  my  opinion 
may  not  become  too  evident,  before  many 

months  have  passed  over  our  heads. Mr. 

Sheridan  has,  I  see,  given  notice  of  a  motion 
upon  the  subject  of  Spain,  which  motion  is 
to  be  made,  it  seems,  to-morrow,  and,  as  I 
shail  not,  in  this  sheet,  have  an  opportunity 
of  noticing  the  debate,  1  will  here  make  a 
remark  or  two  upon  what  was  said  relative 
to  the  propriety  of  making  any  motion  at  all, 
Mr.  Perceval  "  cculd  not  see  what  good 
"  could  arise  from  the  agitation  of  such  a 
"  subject}"  and  Mr.  W  hi  thread  thought, 
*'  that  the  moment  was  so  critical,  that 
'*  every  matter  of  the  kind  should  be  left 
"  entirely  and  exclusively  to  the  discretion 
"  of  the  executive  power."  For  what  ?  I  can 
see  no  reason  for  that  at  all.  Let  the  com- 
munication with  Spain  be  carried  on  by,  or 
through,  the  king;  but,  at  the  most  ciitical 
of  all  times,  shall  the  parliament  disperse, 
and  express  not  one  single  sentiment  relative 
to  Spain  ?  They  are  allowed,  God  bless 
them,  to  send  up  to  the  king  as  many  ad- 
dresses as  they  please,  upon  any  and  upon 
every  occasion  ;   but,  they  are  not  to  whisper 

a  word  by  way  of  advice. Nothing  can 

be  more  proper  than  a  resolution  passed  by 
the  parliament,  expressive  of  their  joy  at 
what  is  reported  has  taken  place  in 
Spain,  and  of  their  earnest  hope,  that  no 
means  within  our  power  will  be  neglected  to 
giv»  success  to  the  arms  of  the  people  of  that 
country,  so  basely  abandoned,  so  shamefully 
sold,  by  their  rulers.- Into  such  a  resolu- 
tion might  be  wrought  the  sentiment  of  the 
parliament  respecting  the  principle  upon 
which  aid  should  be  afforded  to  the  Spa- 
niards ;  which  would  operate  as  a  check 
upon  those,  who  might  be  tempted  to  carry 
on  war  for  the  Spaniards,  upon  the  vile 
principle  that  it  was  carried  on  for  the  royal- 
ist French. — — The  motion  will  do  good,  at 
any  rate,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible 
that  it  should  do  any  harm.     If  it  make  the 
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ministers  declare  themselves  bent  upon  en- 
deavouring to  give  rial  freedom  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Spain,  the  declaration  may  tend  to 
keep  them  firm  ;  and,  if  it  discover  the  fact, 
that  the  ministers  are  about  to  play  the  old 
game  of  Pitt  and   Dundas,    the  Sooner  the 

people  oFSpain  know  it;  the  better  it  is. 

The  world  as  yet,  know  nothing  of  the  feel- 
ing of  any  part  of  our  government,  tow;  i 
the  cause  of  the  Spaniards,     We  oi  : 
know  nothing  <■'•  i1 ,  a      ias 

been  received  b<j  1 1  u  there  ohght,  before 
now,  to  iiavc  been  a  ■■  ongratulatipn  pass  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  parliament.  Mr. 
Sheridan,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Whitbtead,  said, 
that  "  he  felt  the  urgency  of  the  business, 
"  and  was,  therefore,  resolved  not  to  leave 
'*  it  to  the  slow  and  skulking  hesitation  of 
".the  ministers/'  Nobly  resolved  !  if  you 
do  but  stick  to  it.  A  skulking.hesitation, 
indeed  !  What  should  have  prevented  them 
from  declaring  their  intentions  before  now  ? 
What  danger  could  there  possibly  have  been 
in  their  avowing  themselves  the  friewds  of 
the  people  of  Spain?  It  appears  to  me  to  be 
one  of  those  cases,  in  which  disguise  could 
not  possibly  be  of  any  service,  supposing  the 
views  of  the  ministers   to  hav 


to  some  place  at  a  considerable  distsnecfrom. 
any  other  habitations.  This  cruel  and  ty- 
rannical proposition  ;  opposed  at  the  time; 
and  I  am  happy  to  perceive,  that  it  is  bow 
universally  explpdi  .  .  ..  t  by  the  '.-'iv.'ied 
few,  who  have  beet  veak  enouj  h  to  ejirol 
themst  lyes  in         •  .    ■•■.  atiqq   in  fa- 

vour ler.  — -I  should  like  to 

■-■   '  '  '   >f  i    -  gjr- 

mstances  at  Ringwood,  svhe'n  e,  he  viy?, 
it  is  evident,  that  the  failure  arose  "  tarn, 
"  the  use  of improper  matter"  Thatmgnj?; 
persons,  who  had  been  inoculated  with  l')S 
cow-pox,  caught  the  small  pox,  and  died,  at 
Ringwood,  is  a  fact  that  even  "  the  llnyal 
"  Jennerian  Society"  cannot  deny  ;  and,  this 
being  the  case,  what  man,  in  his  senses,  will 
put  any  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  the  cow -pox, 
as  a  preventive  of  the  small  pox?  The  thing 
is  done.  It  lias  failed,  and  it  is  in  vain  to 
endeavour  to  prop  up  its  reputation  ;  for,  in 
a  few  years,  it  will  become  proverbial  as  a 
humbug. The  pretext  of  spurious  matter 


they  ought. We  ask  them  to  divulge  no 

secrets.  We  do  not  ask  them  how,  or  when, 
they  are  going  to  aid  the  Spaniards.  All  we 
want  to  know,  is,  that  they  heartily  wish 
success  to  the  people  of  Spam.  We  want  to 
be  assured,  that  there  are  no  lurking  stipu- 
lations about  royally  in  contemplation  j  no 
design  whatever  to  seize  upon  the  treasures 
of  Spain ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  they  can  do., 
Mr.  Sheridan's  motion  will  bring  forth  that 
which  will  discover  their  intentions  in  the 
gross. 

Cow-Pox. — — This  experiment,  which 
has  cost  the  nation  twenty  thousand  pounds, 
or  more,  to  Dr.  Jenner,  is  now,  it  seems,  to 
have  an  act  of  parliament  to  give  it  currency. 
Mr.  Rose  has  brought  in  a  bill  for  the  pur- 


is  the  weakest  defence  that  ever  was  set  up; 
because,  it  is  evident,  that  such  will  always 
be  the  excuse.  The  methodist  pike,  who 
told  his  shoal  of  gudgeons,  that,  if  they  had 
been  what  I  faith,    they   might  jump  into   a  chalk  pit 


without  so  much  as  straining  their  ancles, 
answered  all  their  reproaches  with  saying, 
that  their  broken  bones  were  owing  to  their 
own  sin  in  not  having  faith,  and  referred, 
for  proof,  to  one  amongst  them,  who  had  ac- 
cidentally escaped  unhurt.  All  that  catch 
the  smallpox  and  die,  have  been  cow-poxed 
with  spurious  matter,  and  all  who  have  not 
yet  caught  the  small  pox,  after  the  cow-pox 
operation,  have  had  the  pure  matter;  and  so 
it  will   be,   to  be  sure,   to  the  end  of  the 

chapter. Who  is  to  collect  this  "  genuine 

matter",  and  whence  is  it  to  come  ?  "Who 
shall  tell  whether  he  inoculate  •with  the 
cow-pox  or  with  king's  evil  ?  Or  with  many 
other  disorders,  one  of  which  I  will  not 
name,  but  which  I  do  hope,  that  fathers  and 
mothers,  who  have  given  their  children  that 


pose  of  "  establishing   a  central  institution 

"  in  London  for  the  distribution  of  the  cow-  !  greatest  of  blessings,  a  pure  stream  of  blood, 

"  pox  matter,"  which  bill,  in  all  appearance,  j  will  not   forget,    when    they  are   about  to 


will  pass;  and  .thus  this  disgusting  and  de- 
grading remedy  will  cost  the  nation  another 
four  or  five  thousand  pounds  annually, 
though  it  has  been  clearly  proved  not  to 
have  answered  thr  purpose  intended.  This, 
however,  1  regard  as  cheap,  when  compared 
to  the  menace  ot  Mr.  Fuller,  who,  in  a 
late  debate  proposed  a  compulsory  law  upon 
the  subject.  He  took  up  the  eld  idea  of 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  who  was  for  a  law  to  pre- 
vent parents  from  having  their  children  in- 
oculated with  the  small  pox  matter,  unless 
th?y  chose  to  send  them  to  pest- houses,  or. 


cause  that  blood  to  be  impregnated  with 
matter  taken  from  the  ulcerous  bodies  of 
others.  The  small  pox  is  liable  to  no  snch 
fatal  consequence.  The  disorder  is  so  well 
known  as  never  to  be  mistaken  ;  and,  as  to 
the  risk,  what  is  a  little  risk  of  death,  com- 
pared with  a  great  risk  of  that  which  must 

render   life   a  continual   burden  ?■ 1  am. 

;!ad,  however,  to  perceive,  that  the  minis- 
ters took  care  to. intimate  their  decided  hos- 
tility to  any  law  for  propagating  the  cow-puiC 
by  force,  by  the  aid  of  pains  and  penalties. 
This  being  the  case,  I  C2re  little  about  Mr,  ■ 
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Rose  and  his  cow  pox  institution.  Those, 
who  choose  to  have  their  children's  blood  im- 
pregnated from  that  shop,  will  be  at  liberty 
so  to  do/,  and  those  who  wish  to  avoid  it, 
may.  This  is  all  right  ;  though  it  'may  be 
very  foolish  indeed  to  make  laws  upon  such 
a  subject.  I  think,  we  may  thank  the  events 
at  Kingwood  for  this  ministerial  protest 
against  compulsory  measures.  It  would  have 
been  curious  enough  to  see  people  paying 
penalties  for  being  so  obstinate  as  not  to  con- 
sult their  own  health,  or  th?.t  of  their  chil- 
dren ! The  present  application  to  parlia- 
ment is  a  pretty  good  proof,  that  the  project 
is  beginning  to  be  blowed  upon.  "  'Ihe 
ftoyal  Jenrrerian  Society  "  want  funds.  The 
subscribers  have  fallen  off;  and  so  applica- 
tion to  the  public  purse  is  become  necessary. 
Why  have  the  subscribers  fallen  off?  Their 
humanity  has  not  waxed  cold,  to  be  sure.  It 
were  slander,  indeed,  to  suppose  that.  But, 
I  suspect,  that  their  faith  has  waxed  cold  3 
and,  when  that  is  the  case,  zeal  soon  slack- 
ens its  operations,  more  especially  when 
those  operations  consist  chiefly  in  the  expen- 
diture of  money. Some  persons  will,  per 
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haps,  blame  me  for  thus  exciting  alarm  in  j 
the  minds  of  parents,  who  have  applied  the  j 
cow-pox  to  their  children.  But,  they  who  j 
are  really  alarmed,  will  perceive  that  the  ; 
remedy  is  at  hand,  and  will  not  fail  to  apply  ! 
it  ;  and,  besides,  it  is  for  me  to  look  to  the  p 
future  as  well  as  to  the  past. 

Post-Chaise  Work. This  seems  an 

odd  title  to  an  article  under  the  head  of  poli- 
tics ;  but,  it  will  be  found,  I  think;  that 
certain  proceedings,  relative  to  the  price  of 
posting,  involve  principles  of  great  moment, 
in  politics.  The  reader  will  have  observed, 
that,  for  sometime  past,  there  has  been  an 
advertisement  in  the  news-papers, purporting, 
that  certain  "  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  " 
caet  -occasionally,  at  the  St,  Albans  Tavern, 
for   the  purpose  of  concerting  measures   to 

keep  down  the  price   of  posting. 1    was, 

when  I  first  saw  this  advertisement,  tempted 
to  notice  it  5  and,  I  cannot  how  delay  to 
doit,  seeing  what  has  passed,  upon  the  sub- 
t,  in  the  House  of  Commons!  — — On 
the  tenth  instant,'  "  Mr.  Sheridan  rose  pur- 
"  suantto  notice,  to  move  for  leave  to  bring 
"  in  a  bill  to  amend  the  acts  relating  to  ii- 
(e  cences:  His  object,  was  to.makeit  obii- 
<e  gatory  on  the  magistrates  to  assign  a  reason 
'■  whenever  they  took  away  a  licence,  or 
"  refssed  to  grant  one.  He  adverted  to  the 
"  recent  meetings  of  members  of  both 
■-<  Jvmses  of  parliament,  at  the  St.  Albans 
"  Coffee-house,  With  a  view  to  prevent  the 
':  rise  in  the  price  of  postage 5  and  the  re- 
ff  medy  proposed  by  the  member  for  Sdssex, 


'  by  the  refusal  of  a  licence  on  the  part  of 
''  tiie  magistrates,  to  any  innkeeper  raising 
'  the  price  of  postage.  He  moved  for 
'  leave,  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
'  the  32d  of  the  king,  on  the  subject  of  li- 

f  cences. Mr.  Fuller  said,  it  was  evident 

'■'  that  there  were  many  persons  at  the  meet- 
■'  ings  at  the  St.  Albans  Tavern,  who. 
'■'  were  not  members  of  both  houses  of  par- 
"■  liament,  for  the  right  hon.  Cent,  could 
'•'  have  heard  the  statement  he  had  just  made 
"  of  his  proposition,  only  from  the  unfair 
r<  understanding  of  a  post-horse-  master 
"  looking  for  the  high  prices.  What  be  had 
"  stated,  was,  that  the  only  mode  of  ob- 
£'  taining  remedy  was  by  encouraging  com- 
"  petition.  But  in  cases  of  gross  abuse  in 
'•'  remote  places,  where  the;  e  was  no  room 
"  for  competition,  he  allowed  he  suggested 
"  the  propriety  of  the  magistrates  taking 
<f  away  the  licence,  and  he  cited  the  prece- 
"  dent  of  a  licence  taken  away  from  an  Inn- 
'■'  keeper  who  charged  a  French  ambassador 
"  going  out  of  the  country,  1501.  for  a 
"  breakfast.  It  was  fit  the  magistrates 
"  should  have  such  a  discretion  in  cases  of 
"  gross  abuse,  and  to  subject  them  to  assign 
'■'  reasons  would  be  to  subject  them  to  the, 
"  lash  of  the  Court  of  King**  Bench,  and 
if  the  recovery  of  penalties  by  the  criminal 

'•'  publican." As    to  the  subject   of  this 

motion,  this  annual  lure  of  Mr.  Sheridan  to 
the  publicans  of  "Westminster,  it  is  hardly 
worthy  of  notice,  there  being  only  a  few 
sot-pot  fools  in  that  city,  who  do  not  clearly 
see  to  the  bottom  of  it.  But,  it  here  comes 
out,  in  the  shape  of  an  acknowledged  fact, 
that  it  was  suggested,  by  a  member  of  par- 
liament,  to  the  "  noblemen  and  gentlemen," 
at  the  St.  Albans  Tavern,  to  use  their  power 
(lodged  in  their  hands,  as  magistrates) 
for  the  purpose  of  punishing  inn-keep- 
ers, for  charging  them  at  what  they 
deem  too  high  a  rate  for  carrying  them 
about  the  country  3  to  punish  men  for 
asking  such  or  such  a  price  for  their 
work  and  the  use  of  their  chattels  ;  and,  this 
fact  I  deem  a  most  disgraceful  one  to  Both 
the  head  and  the  heart  of  the  parties  pro- 
posing and    entertaining  the  measure. > 

It  matters  little  whether  the  price  of  posting 
be  exorbitant,  or  reasonable  ;  though,  from 
any  calculation  that  I  can  make,  I  think 
it  reasonable  5  and,  my  wonder  always  has 
been,  how  the  inn-keepers,  in  the  part  of 
England  that  I  am  most  acquainted  with, 
can  perform  it  at  so  cheap  a  rate  as  they  do. 
The  proof  that  it  cannot  be  performed 
cheaper,  leaving  a  proper  profit  to  the  inn- 
keeper, is  that  it  is  not  performed  cheaper  ; 
for,    if  a  larger  profit  were  derived  from. 
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capital  employed  in  posting,  than  from 
capital  employed  in  any  other  way,  the 
certain  consequence  would  be,  that  more 
capital  would  flow  into  the  posting  trade, 
and  thus  would  the  profits  of  that  trade  be 
speedily  reduced  to  the  general  level  of  the 
profits  of  other  trades.  If  the  rise,  which 
is  now  contemplated,  or  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  rate  of  posting,  leave  the  inn- 
keeper a  greater  profit  than  can  be  acquired 
from  the  selling  of  plumbs  and  sugar  and 
candles,  for  instance,  do  the  St.  Albans 
•wiseacres  suppose  that  there  will  be  no 
grocers  that  will  turn  inn -keepers?  Do 
they  suppose,  sensible  "  noblemen  and 
"  "gentlemen,"  that  nobody  will  be  tempted 
to  get  a  share  of  these  immense  profits; 
and,J  that  the  present  inn-keepers  will  con- 
tinue in  the  enjoyment  of  a  monopoly  of 
gain,  when  that  gain  is  open  to  all  the 
world  ?  Do  they  suppose,  cunning  "  noble- 
men and  gentlemen,"  that  the  whole  of  the 
people,  having  capital  to  employ,  will  be 
blind  to  these  enormous  profits,  or  that 
there  is  some  unknown  cause  which  will 
arrest  capital  in  its  natural  current  towards 
this  particular  calling  ?  Mr.  Fuller  says, 
indeed,  that  the  best  remedy  is  "  the  en- 
"  couraging  of  'competition;  "  but,  as  he 
did  not  point  out  the  best  mode  of  doing 
that,  J  will  for  him,  and  that  is,  by  giving 
someone  more  than  the  present  inn-keeper 
demands.  If  he  tell  me,  that  the  remedy 
would  then  be  worse  than  the  disease,  my 
answer  is,  that,  from  the  very  nature  of 
things,  it  must  be  the  only  way  of  encou- 
raging a  competition.  Let  us  try  this 
empty  talk  by  the  test  of  practice.  Sup 
pose  Mr.  Fuller,  together  with  all  the 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the  county  of 
Sussex,  were  to  set  about  their  remedy,  as 
far  as  applied  to  the  road  from  Chichester 
to  London.  How  would  they  go  to  work  ? 
How  would  they  encourage  competition  ? 
It  is  easy  to  talk  about  it,  but  how  would 
they  do  it  ?  Why,  to  be  sure,  in  this  way': 
they  would  ride  in  the  chaises  of  those  who 
would  convey  them  at  a  cheaper  rate  than 
that  at  which  the  present  inn-keepers  will 
convey  them.  So  that,  incomparable  con- 
jurers, they  would  encourage  capital  to 
come  into  the  posting  trade  by  offering  it 
a  profit  less  than  that,  which  now  exists, 
which  does  not  induce  it  to  come  of  its  own 
accord,  and  which  they,  by  their  very  talk 
of  encouragement,  acknowledge  to  be  in- 
sufficient to  induce  it  to  come.  Most  peo- 
ple, when  they  have  a  desire  to  bring 
additional  labour  to  a  particular  point,  or  to 
draw  additional  capital  to  any  particular 
-business,  offer  greater  wages  ana"   greater 


profits  than  were  before  given  or  derived  % 
but,  this  new  set  of  coalesced  conjurers., 
act  upon  a  principle  precisely  the  contrary, 
and  yet,  they  taik  as  gravely  about  their 
schemes  as  if  they  were  founded  in  nature 
and  in  reason,  and  as  if  they  would,  as  a 
thing  of  course,  receive  the  assent  of  the 
public  in  general.  But,  great  self  conceit 
is  a  never-tailing  characteristic  of  imbecility 
of  mind.  What  do  these  "'noblemen  and 
'•'  gentlemen,"  what  does  Mr.  Fuller,  for 
instance,  imagine  that  post-horse  keepers 
should  see  in  bis  face,  to  induce  them  to 
employ  a  losing  or  a  dead  capital  in  draw- 
ing his  body  about  the  country  ?  It  is  not, 
good  man,  for  the  honour ,  butfor  the  profitoi 
your  custom,  that  they  bow  and  scrape  and 
smile  and  cringe  and  run  and  bawl  at  your 
approach.  About  you  they  care  no  more 
than  they  do  about  the  dirt  upon  your  boots. 
It  is  your  money  that  they  , have  a  respect 
and  an  affection  for  ;  and,  if  you  should 
attempt  to  carry  your  encouraging  project 
into  practice,  the  first  question'  that  will 
be  asked  you  will  be,  what  money  you  will 
advance  for  the  purpose  ;  what  addition 
you  will  make  to  the  rate  of  posting  at 
which  the  present  inn-keepers  carry  you  ; 
how  much  you  will  give  mare  than   is    given 

by  otlier    people? Will  you  build   new 

'inrts  for  the  purpose  of  encouragement? 
Do,  and  let  them  for  a  fourth  part  of  what 
they  cost  you  ;  and  even  then  your  purpose 
would  not  be  effected.  You  would,  pro- 
bably, be  Carried  threepence  a  mile  cheaper 
than  by  the  old  inn -keepers  ;  but,  my  good 
Mr.  Fuller,  there  is  a  difference  in  the 
quality  of  posting,  as  well  as  i'n  the  qua- 
lity of  beer.  The  brewer,  if  you  compel 
him  to  sell  his  beer  at  three  pence  a  pot 
will  get  just  as  much  profit  as  he  does  when 
he  sells  it  at  six  pence  a  pot.  Water 
costs  him  nothing-;  with  this  he  lowers 
his  beer  to  the  price  that  he  gets  for  it. 
Time  is  the  great  ingredient  in  the  hands  of 
the  posting  trade,  and  that,  were  they  stint- 
ed in  their  price,  they  must,  and  would, 
call  to  their  aid.  From  seven  miles  an  hout 
they  would  come  down  to  five  ;  instead  or  a 
neat  tight  chaise,  you  would  have  to  commit 
your  person  to  an  old  rattling,  jingling,  cra- 
zy thing,  that  might  Set  you  drop  upon  thfi 
side  of  that  break-neck  hill  between  Mid- 
hurst  and  Haslemere,  which,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  hindrance  and  injury  thai  the  affairs 
©f  the  nation  and  of  the  cow  pox  matter 
society  might  experience,  would  far  out- 
weigh the  amount  of  the  few  additional 
pounds  which  you  lay  out,  during  the  year, 

in   expeditious  and  -safe  posting. It  any 

one  can  doubt  that  such  would  be  the  effect 
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days,  in  those  parts  of  the  country,  where 
the  inn-keepers  have  few  post-chaise  cus- 
tomers. Here,  the  price  is  the  same  as 
upon  the  great  roads ;  but,  from  the  want 
of  constant  employment  for  the  horses, 
drivers,  and  chaises,  all  these  the  owner  is 
obliged  to  keep  of  an  inferior  qualify  ;  the 
consequence  of"  which  is,  that  travelling  is 
much  slower,  much  less  comfortable,  and 
much  more  dangerous.  Ten  times  for  every 
mile-stone  are  the  landlord,  the  driver,  the 
chaise,  and  the  poor  horses  abused  ;  bat,  if 
the  traveller  would  but  take  one  moment  to 
reflect,  he  would  clearly  perceive,  that  the 
fault  was  the  want  of  a  price  sufficiently 
high    to   enable    the  former   to  provide  and 

keep  all  the  latter  of  ?.  better  quality. 

So  that,  it  appears  to  me,  that,  if  the  office 
of  a  justice  of  the  peace  could  be  perverted 
to   the  base  purpose   of  extorting  from  the 
inn-keepers  a  part  of  the  money  due  to  them 
for   their   posting- work,    they   would   very 
soon  right  themselves  by   lowering  the  qua- 
lity  of  their   commodity.     Therefore,    the 
only  practicable  scheme   seems  to  be  this  : 
for  the  justices  of  each  district  lo  insist  upon 
having  their  own  posting  done  at  a  cheap  rate, 
and  to  leave  the  inn -keepers  to  get  as  much 
as  they  can  (spm  every  body  else.  This  would   j 
be  very  rascally ;  it  would  be  an  infamous 
a'ouse  of  power  ;  and,   it  is,  I  am  persuaded, 
what  very  few  justices  of  the  peace  would   j 
be  guilty  of,  if  they  could  with  impunity. 
But,  it  is  what  might  be  done  ;   it  is  p'racti- 
'cable  ;   there   is  sense  in    it;   while,  in  the   I 
other  scheme,  there  is  nothing  but  what  is 
senseless  ;     nothing    but    what     must    have 
issued  from  a  head  without  brains,  or  what- 
ever else  it  is  that  enables  the  owner  to  re- 
flect and  to  reason. The  power  given  to 

the  justices  to  refuse,  to  grant,  or  to  renew, 
licences  to  public  houses,  was  given  for  the 
purpose  of. being  a  check  to  disorder  and 
i$uiiora!ihj,  and,  they  were  to  be  spared  the 
trouble  and  vexation  of  any  process  for  hav- 
jn,v  exercised  this  power,  because,  proof 
difficult  to  obtain,  they  would,  if 
exi  3sc  '  i   iction  for  their  conduct,  be 

always  i  i  inclined  to  do  their  duty  in  this 
v  :  c!  ;  n't,  would  it  not  be  an  abomina- 
ble act,  to  make  use  of  this  power  for  the 
pur]  ose  of  fixing  a  maximum  upon  the 
work  of  post-horses  and  drivers?  For  the 
panose  of  causing  themselves  and  their 
fri  ivds  to  be  carried  about  the  country  at  the 
c- "pence  of  other  people?  It  is  sufficient  to 
state  the  proposition  to  expose  it  to  universal 

reprobation. -As    to  the   meeting  at  the 

St.  Albans,  too,  dees  it  not  furnish  a  very 

.•.""'"fcvT--^  '.-  '*'-:- 


decent  example  ?  Will  these  "  noblemen 
"  and  gentlemen"  attempt  to  shoot  deluded 
people,  if,  upon  any  future  occasion,  they 
should  meet  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  a  max- 
imum upon  bread  or  meat  ?  Rteadand  meat 
are  full  as  necessary  totiiem  as  posting  is  to 
these  "  noblemen  and  gentlemen,"  and  the 
inn  -keeper  has  as  good  a  right  to  fix  his  price, 
to  ask  what  he  thinks  the  worth  of  hi>  com- 
modity, as  the  baker  and  butcher  have  to 
a.->k  what  they  think  the  worth  of  theirs.  It 
would  be  curious  enough  to  hear  a  man,  up- 
on his  trial  for  a  riot,  justify  himself  upon 
the  example  of  "  the  noblemen  and  gentle- 
rat.  n"  at  the  St.  Albans  Tavern  ;  and,  would 
it  not,  Mr.  Fuller,  be  very  hard  to  hang  01 

whip   the  poor  unfortunate  brother  ? It 

was  a  mercy,  that  some  wiseacre  did  not 
propose  to  pass  an  act  of  parliament  for 
keeping  down  the  rate  of  posting.  We 
should  have  heard  of  a  great  demand  lor  dog- 
horses  ;  for  nothing  else  would  have  made 
its  appearance  before  a  post-chaise.  There 
would  have  been  quite  anew  system  of  post- 
ing regulations  introduced  ;  there  would  have 
been  charges  for  luggage;  there  would  have 
been  charges  for  fire  ;  there  would  have  been 
something  to  make  up  for  the  low  price  of 
posting;  or  else,  the  chaises  must  have  been 
drawn  by  live  carrion  driven  by  a  wretch  that 
might  have  been  suspected  of  having  dropped 

from  a  gibbet. No,  no  ;  pray,  Mr.  Fuller, 

let  such  matters  alone.  You  may  be  deeply 
versed  in  what  relates  to  the  cow-pox  matter, 
of  which  society,  1  perceive  (from  a  letter 
of  yours,  inserted  in  the  Morning  Chronicle 
of  the  9th  instant,  between  an  Amphitheatre 
and  a  Lottery  puff),  you  are  chosen  the 
vice  president  ;  but,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to 
judge  from  your  proceedings  at  the  St.  Al- 
bans Tavern,  your  mind  is  unused  to  en- 
tertain questions  relating  to  profits  and 
prices.  I  have,  for  my  part,  always  thought 
the  lot  of  the  innkeeper  a  very  bard  ts  e, 
I  supposed  him,  one  way  or  ar.'.'  .    t 

money;     but,     then    I   consider1  a 

slave  he  was  ;   how  he  was  oblia 
every  farthing  of  his  due  as  a  favour  ; 
respect  he  was  obliged  10  assume  for  thou- 
sands of  persons,  whom  he  must  have  de  pis-s 
ed;    bow   submissive  he  was   obliged    to  be 
to  the  humours  and  important  airs  oi   many* 
who,    he  must   have    been  pretty   eer,ta  n, 
never  were  in  a  chaise  before  in  their  lives  ; 
and  with  what  complaisance  he  was  obl'g<  d 
to  answer  to  the    surly,    brutish  growl  of 
many    an   old  s'woln   glutton   or  sot,  who, 
stripped    of    his   wealth,     must   have  been 
more    disgusting    than    the     dead    dogs    or 
cats   in   the    kennel.     A  man   so   occupied 
I  cannot  grudge  great  profits,     The  night- 
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man    earns,     perhaps,     a    guinea    in    six 

hours  ;   but,  who  would  not  rather  be  a  car- 
penter  at    half-a -crown   a    day  ?      When, 

therefora,   Sir,  your  are   again  engaged  in  a 

calculation  of  the  gains  of  the  inn-keeper, 

pray  do  nor  forget  to  make  a   large  deduc- 
tion on  account  of  his  slavery. 
American     States.- The    following 

*'  toasts  and  sentiments,  selected   from  va- 

f<  rious  celebrations  of  the  4th  of  July,  in 

**  ditferents  parts  of  the  United  States,"  I 

extract  from  an  American  newspaper  of  last 

year,  in  order  to  give  the  reader  a  specimen 

of  the  means  that  are  made  use  of,  in  that 

country,  to  keep  alive  a  hatred  of  England  ; 

and  to  enable  him  to  judge  of  the  probability 

that  there  is  of  gaining  the  friendship  of  such 

a  people  bv  concession   and  by  wheedling. 

"  The  charter  ot  our  independence — theea- 

"  gle  this  day  proclaims  that  the  blot  of  the  I 

"  Leopard  upon  it,  shall  be  expiated  by  the  j 

"  remorse  or  Hood  of  the  lion. Great  j 

"  Britain;   "   the   voice    of   our  bro-ther's  \ 

"  blood  crieth  from  the  ground." — May  that  I 

"  powerful   appeal  to  justice  and  vengeance  [ 

*f  not  be  disregarded  by  any  true  American,   j 

"  and  we   shall   again  teach   those  robbers 

"  (like  their    countrymen    Burgoyne    and 

"  Cornwallis)  to  march  to  the  tune  of  Yan- 

"  kee   Doodle. The  royal  assassins  of 

*'  Britain,  Whitby  and   Humphreys — wor- 

"  thy  servants  of  a  worthy  master;  may  the 
"  gallows  prove  their  end,   and  the  execra- 

"  tion  of  a  free  people  their  epitaph. 

"  The  memory  of  our  gallant  tars  lately  as- 
"  sassinated  on  board  the  frigate  Cfiesa- 
**  peake,  by  the  treacherous,  cowardly,  san- 
**  guinary  ruffians  of  Britain  ;  when  the  ex- 
*'  ecutive  gives  the  signal  we  shall  be  found 
"  at  our  post  ready  to  avenge  fcheir  murder. 

"  May  the   heart  never   beat  nor  the 

*s  soul  never  feel,  who  would  not  remember 
"  the  murder  of  our  citizens  on  board  the 

"  Chesapeake. The  manufactories  of  the 

"  United  States,  we  have  improved  beyond 
"  our  most  sanguine  expectation,  we  will 
"  show  the  haughty  Britons  that  Americans 
"  can  do  better  without  their  cloth  than  they 

"  can  without  our  flour. Law;  written 

"  and  plain  rules  for  freemen,  common 
"  sense  and  common  honesty  to  interpret 
"  them,  and  the  knife  to  the  root  of  that 
"  hideous  excrescence  called  common  laiv  of 
"  England,    servilely  adopted  by  an  Ameri- 

"  can  bench." This   is  the  "  mild  and 

"  unoffending  people,"  of  whom  Mr.  Senator 
Mitchell  spoke,  as  the  reader  some  time  ago 
saw  in  the  extract,  which  I  made  from  his 
Speech.  The  utmost  endeavours  of  the 
ablest  describer  could  not  give  us  the  means 
tf  judging  of  the  temper  of  the  Americans 


so  well  as  this  little  extract  does.  This  is 
the  sort  of  language  they  have  always  held 
towards  us,  at  times  when  their  injustice  and 
insolence  have  brought  down  upon  them  the 
exercise  of  our  power;  and,  at  other  times, 
they  have  always  spoken  of  us  as  a  nation  of 
the  basest  of  cowards.  So  that,  in  their 
mouths,  we  have  always  been  murderers  or 

poltroons. But,   what   do   the   vain  and 

stupid  wretches  mean  bv  murder  committed 
by  Capt.  Humphreys?  They  talk  of  trea- 
chery too.  Why,  did  he  not  send  word  to 
their  commander,  that,  unless  the  men  were 
given  up,  the  Irigate  would  be  attacked  ? 
And  was  it  not  a  frigate  of  44  guns  against 
a  ship  of  50  guns  ?  Where,  then,  was  the 
treachery,  or  the  murder?  We  shall,  by- 
and-by,  I  suppose,  be  tol  1,  that  Lord  Nel- 
son committed  horrid  murder,  in  the  bay  of 
Trafalgar.  This  is  the  way  of  saucy  boys  : 
give  them   the   horse-whip,  and   they  stua 

the    street   with    cries   of  murder. 1  he 

vain   fools,   you  see,   have  the  conceit,  that 
we  live  upon  "  fheif  flour".  I  have  proved, 
that,  when  all  the  ports  were  open,  we  did 
not  import,  upon  an  average  of  yeais,  more 
than  enough  to  find  us  in  food  for  one  week 
in  each  year,  supposing  the  corn  imported  to 
be  worth  (as  Mr.  Young  states  it)  two  mil- 
lions sterling  annually  ;  and,  as  to  the  part, 
of  these  imports,   that  came  from  America, 
Mr.  Young  describes  it  as  not  being  worthy 
of  notice.     His  words   are  these  :   "  to  ex- 
"  pect   bread   from  America,  would  be  to 
"  look  for  it  from  a  country  whence  it  ne- 
"  ver  came,  except  in   quantities  perfectly 
"  insignificant,   when    compared    with  the 
"  magnitude  of  our  demand."     I  wish  the 
fools  in  America  had  been,  ia  time,  possess- 
ed of  this  truth.     It   certainly  would  have 
made   them   less  insolent.     Yet,    it   would 
ha/e  been  very  difficult  to  make  them  be- 
lieve the  fact.     They  see  great  numbers  of 
barrels  of  flour  shipped  oft"  from  their  seve- 
ral ports  ;  and,  as  it  is  flattering  to  their  va- 
nity to  believe,  that  they  feed  all  the  world; 
that  all  the  nations  upon  earth  are,  in  some 
sort,   at   their  mercy,    they  would   not    bu 
easily   persuaded   to   the   contrary.— ——Are 
the  fools  not  mad  ?  They   have   fallen  out 
with    the   Common  Law  of  England !  They 
want  "  a  knife  to  the  root  of  this  hideous 
"  excrescence!"     They  are   mad.      Raving 
mad.     Why,   the  foolish    beasts,  what  law- 
have  they  but  the  common  law  of  England? 
One  of  the  clauses  in  each   of  their  written 
constitutions  was,  that  "  the  Common  Law 
"  of  England  should  be  the  Common  Law  of 
"  America."     Where  would   they,  if  "  a 
"  knife"  were  put  to   this'  "   excrescence," 
look  for  principles,  whereon  to  decide    in 
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anj  case,  either  of  property  or  of  crime  ?   ! 
They  are  mad. What  would  become  of  j 

the  trial  by  jury  and  all  the  rights  and  prvi-   j 
leges  attached  to  it  r  They- are  mad.     What   ! 
pretty  work  it  would  be  to  lay  all  property  at   ; 
the   mercy  of  a   new   set  of  lawgivers,  a'p-   j 
pointed    to  form  a  written  tod-:  to  meet  all 
the  diversity   of  circumstances,  which  must 
arise  in  the  hundreds   of  cases,  that  would, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  be  brought  for- 
ward   for  decision  !   They    are  stark  staring    1 
m;  !.--— -It    is   curious  enough    to  observe,    ' 
1      ■.  'ver,  that,  at  the  very  moment,  that  they 
are  representing  it  as  a,  shame  for. a  nation, 
so  free  as    \    j  are,  to  admit  the  use  of  the 
common  law  of  England  ;   while  they  are  (as 
has   always   been  .their  practice)  speaking  of  \ 
them  ?ives   as   the   only  free   people  in  the   \ 
world  ;  it  is  curious  to' observe, "that,  while  ! 
this  is  going  forward  in  one  column  of  their 
nev  !-.  they  are,  in  another,  complain- 

ing of  the  tyranny,  under  which  they  them- 
selves  live.     The    same   paper,    which  con-   j 
tained  the  above  extracts,  also  contained  the 
following  paragraph,  relative  to  the  conduct 
ofMACKSAN,  .he  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,   j 
■ — — "'  The   protection  of  the  laws  is  com-   : 
pletely  done  awnj  in  regard  to  one  party,   , 
"  and  as  far  as  the]  can   be  persecuted  and  | 
"   hunted  down  by  law,  they  are  sure  of  be-    j 
*'  ing    victims.      I-    ours    a    government  of  i 

'  equal  laws:  Is  this  a  government  of  the  I 
''  people?'  What  sort  of  a  constitution  must  : 
"  that  be,  which  admits  of  such  excuses,  ! 
"'  and  tolerates  such  abuses?  There  sorely  j 
"  must  be 'something  rotten  at.  the  root ;  \ 
''  an  i  althi  jgli  we  ma]' get  rid  of  such  an  j 
'-'  escres  :t-nce  asM'Kea'n  by  impeachment, 
('-  the  root  of  the  evil  still  will  remain,  and  j 
"  a  governor  of  evil   propensities,   mav  in-  \ 

'  ii  t  the  same  wounds  upon  society.  Is  it  j 
"'  just,  is  it  equitable,  can  it  be  justified  by  j 
"  any  rational  principle,  that  one  mail*  one 
"''  family,  era  sect  of  quids,  should  be  above 
"  the  law,  an?,  that  another  portion  of  the 
"  community  should  not  only  be  subject  to 
"  its  penalties,  but  be  made  the  victims  of 
"  its    obscurity  and  its   tyranny?   And  yet 

-"  such  is   the  present  state  of  society. 

*'  M'Kean  the  governor  of  poor  unfortunate 
"  Pennsylvania,  has  declared,  that  he  wen]  J 
"  transmit  the  cot-stittuion  unimpaired  to 
"  his  successor.  That  constitution  requires 
"  of  him,  that  he  shall  seethe  laws  faith- 
"  fully  executed,  and.  he  is  sworn  to  the 
cc  performance  of  his  duty.  How  are  the 
"  laws  executed  ?  His  son,  the  attorney  ge- 
"  neral.  pr<  ssed  the  Court  to  send  for  one-ci-- 
''  tizeb  from  Lancaster  to  answer  to  an  in- 
*'  dictment,  while  he  permits  one  of  his 
,;  cronies',  who  has  been   indicted  tor  un- 
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"  wards  of  six  weeks,  to  roam  at  large  un- 
"  der  his  nose. — What  a  faithful  executor  of 
"  our  laws!  How  unstained  and  unbroken. 
"  will  not  the  constitution  descend  to 
"  M'Kean's  successor!  How  fruitful  are  not 
"  our  laws  of  protection,  arid  how  rigour* 
"  pusly  are  they  not  made  to  embrace 
"-  crime!  How  blessed  are  not  the  people  of 
'/  Pennsylvania  with  such  a  governor,  such' 
"  an  attorney  general,  such  a  noble  family,, 
"   and  such  a  virtuous  host  of  officers  maiiu- 

"  factored  in  the  M'Kean  laboratory  !" ■  . 

Weil   done  !   Out  with    it  ! — But,    is  this, 
then,  the  blessed  effects  of  your  written  con- 
stitutions ?  And,   yet  do    you    want    to    set. 
more   pettifoggers  to  woik  to   make    more 

codes  for  you  ? This  Mackean  is,  to  be- 

sure,   all   they  say  of  him.     There  was  not 
such  a  man  figured,   even    during  the  worst 
times  of   the  French   revolution.     He  was> 
born    to  be  a  tyrant,  of  which  character  he 
has  all  the  qualities  in  the  highest  perfection. 
My    malediction   upon    the    Pennsy banians- 
was,  "  may  Mackean  live  to  the  age  of  Me- 
"  thusalem  ;"  and,  the  best  of  it  is,  that  the 
tyrant,  as  it  wearied  of  persecuting  one  pari- 
ty,   has  now,    it  appears,    fallen  upon,  and- 
stuck  Ins  poisonous  fid  fangs  into,  the  other 
party,   that  party  who   were   guilty  of  most 
.shocking  crimes  in  order  to  raise  him  to  the- 
Governor's  chair.     His  principal   object  has 
been  to  fatten    his  sons   and   relations  upon  ■ 
the   taxes.     With    this    in  .view,   he  turned  ■ 
out  of  place  all  the  persousof  the  patty  at 
first  opposed  to  him  j   but,  many  of  the  best 
offices  being  in  the   hands  of  his  own  parly,' 
it  was   next,  necessary   (o  quarrel  with  that 
party,  and,  of  course,  to  play  off,  as  he  now 
appears  to  be  doing,  the   oilier  party  against- 
them.     The    party   last-mentioned   are  de- 
lighted at  this  opportunity  of  glutting  their  • 
revenge  :  and,   thus  Mackean,   with  perfect 
safety,   persecutes  them  alternately,   or,  ra- 
ther, as  the  legend    relates  of  the  devil,  he 
sits    sniggering   to   himself,    while  the  two 
gangs  of  sinners,  whom  he  has   set  by  the 
ears,  abuse  and  rob  ana  murder  one  another. 

• The  Americans  are   truly  a    miserable  - 

people.     It  is  quite  impossible  for  people  to  ■ 
have  a  common  chance  of  happiness  amidst 
such  continual  strife ;  strife  which  is  found 
to  exist    in  every  village,  though   it  contain  < 
but    half  a  dozen   houses,    or  huts.     Some 
pettifogger  is  sure  to  put  his  poisonous  paw 
into  every  man's  mess.     The  most  xlespica- 
ble  scoundrels   contrive    to  set  good  neigh-  • 
hours  at  war  with  each  other.     There  is  no 
such  thing  as  justice  in  the   legal  decisions, 
except  by  mere  chance..     Half  the  country 
is  annually  perjured.  It  is  an  abuse  of  words 
to  talk  of  the  {{beijies  oL  the;  peuple,  in.  z  , 
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country  where  there  is  no  public  morality. 
Where  contracts  and  oaths  are  made  but  to 
bebryken,  neither  property  nor  person  can 

be  sate. 

BoLley,  June  1.6,    1808. 
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The  Fourth  Volume  of  the  above  Work, 
comprising  the  Period  from  the  Restoration 
in  the  year  l&'fiO,  to  the  Revolution  in  the 
year  1CJS8;  will  be  ready  for  delivery  on  Sa- 
turday, the  25th  instant. — On  the  same  day 
will  be  published,,  the  Tenth  Volume  of 
"  Cabbett's  Parliamentary  Debates/' 

*V*  -All  communications  £b\  the  "  Par- 
liamentary Debates,"  if  sent  in  due  time, 
'shall  be  carefully  attended  to 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  PETITION'. 

The  following  is  an  ■  utheutic  Report  of 
the  Speech  of  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  in 
the  House  of  Lords  on  the  2#th  of  May  last, 
as  it  will  be  given  in  "  (Jobbery's  Parlia- 
mentary Debates." 

"  My  Lords  ; — i  rise,  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life,  to  address  your  lordships,  and  I 
rise  with  unaffected  reluctance;  not  because 
I  entertain  the  smallest  doubt,  respecting  ei- 
ther the  expediency,  the  policy,  or  the  just  ice 
of  the  measure  now  under  consideration  ; 
but,  because,  to  a  person  in  my  situation,  it 
must  be  exceedingly  painful,  (however firm- 
ly persuaded  lie  may  be  in  his  own  mind)  to 
find  himself  impelled  by  a  sense  of  duty, 
to  maintain  an  opinion,  directly  (he  reverse 
of  which  is  supported  by  so  many  wise  and 
good  men  who  belong  to  the  same  profes- 
sion, and  who  sit  upon  the  same  bench  with 
him.  Important  occasions  however,  some- 
times ari.-^e,  on  which  an  individual  may  be 
called  upon  toavowhisown  sentiments  expli- 
citly and  unequivocally,  without  any  due  de- 
ference to  the  judgment  of  others.  Such  an 
occasion  I  conceive  the  present  to  be,  and 
shall  without  further  apology  trouble  your 
lordships  with  a  few  remarks. — 1  have  -con- 
sidered, with  all  the  care  and  attention,  of 
which  I  am  capable,  the  various  arguments 
which  are  urged  against  the  Petition,  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland;  which  has, 
this  day,  for  the  second  time,  been  presented 
and  supported  by  the  noble  baron  on  the 
other  side  of  the  house,  with  his  usual  abi- 
lities., and  at  the  same  time,  with  that  well 
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known  regard  for  the  real  Interest  of  the 
Established  Church,  for  us  peace,  its  secu- 
rity, its  honour,  and  its  prosperity;,  which 
forms,  and  has  always  formed  so  distinguish- 
ed a  part  in  the  character  of  that  noble  lord. 
— These  objections,  my  lords,  numerous  as 
they  are  said  to  be,  may  all  of  them  I  think, 
be  reduced  under  four  heads.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  asserted,  or  rather  strongly  in- 
sinuated, that  the  religious  tenets  of  the  Ca- 
tholics, are  of  such  a  nature  as,  per  se,  to' 
exclude  those  who  hold  them  from  the  civil, > 
and  military  situations,  to  which  they  aspire. 
Lis  next  said,  that  if  this  were  not  the  case, 
these  situations  are  matters  of  favour,  not  of 
right,  and  therefore,  the  Catholics  have  no 
just  cause  to  complain  that  they  aie  excluded 
from  them.  In  the  third  nlace,  we  are 
told,  that  if  it  were  admitted,  that  the  mea- 
sure were,  abstractedly  considered,  just  and 
right;  it  would  be  highly  inexpedient,  to  re- 
peal statutes,  which  were  passed  with  much 
deliberaiion  ;  and  are  considered -by  many,. 
as  the  bulwarks  of  the  constitution,  ia 
church  ?ml  state.  And,  lady,  there  are 
some,  v  !>o  contend,  that  if  there  were  uo 
other  objection,  the  words  ot  the  Coronation 
Oath  present  an  insuperable  bar  to  the 
claims  ot  the  'Catholics-.  1  shall  not  d?iain 
your  lordships  long  in  the  examination  of 
these,  objections,  because  they  hare  been  re- 
peatedly discussed,  and,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
very  satisfactorily  refuted,  bv  tar  abler  men, 
both  hi  this  house  and  out  of  it- — With  re- 
spect to  the  religiou>  tenets  of  the  Catholics 
of  the  present  day,  it  is  not  a  Hide  singular, 
my  lords,  that  we  will  not  allow  them  to 
know  what  their  own  religions  tenets  really 
are.  We  call  upon  them  for  their  Creed, 
upon  some  very  important  points:  and  they 
give  it  to  us  without  reserve;  but,  instead  of 
believing  what  they  say,  we  refer  them, 
with  an  air  of  controversial  'triumph,  to  the 
Councils  of  Constance,-  or  ThotBtasse,  to  the 
Tourth  Lateran  Council,  or  to  it.e  C^nndl 
of  Trent;  In  vain  they  most  erph'-bly,  and 
most  solemnly  aver,  that  they  ho M  no  tenet 
whatsoever,  incompatible  will:  tbrir  doxies,  • 
either  as  men,,  or  as  subjects,  or  m  any  way 
hurtful  to  the  government  under  whidh  they 
live.  In  vain  they  publish  Declars'tinn'tipon 
Declarafon,  in  all  of  which  tr.e^  most  une- 
quivocally disavow  those  highly  exception- 
able tenets  which  are  imputed  to  ihtm  ;  and 
not  only  do  they  disavow,  hm  l.Vy  express 
their  abhorrence  of  them.  In  mm  I  bey  con- 
firm these  Declarations  by  an  CVth-r-an. 
Oath,  my  loids,  framed  by  oiu^dver.,  r.ira  % h 
up  with  alt  possible  core,  and  Cvi:.?  i\:i,  and 
couched  in  terms,  as  strong  as  tssggssge  af- 
fords.    In  addition  to  tijeseas-fisgfe  slcumUcs,, 
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for  the  principle?  and  practice  of  this  nume- 
rous and  loyal  class  of  our  fellow  subjects 
and  fellow  christians.  A  great  statesman, 
now  unhappily  no  more,  caused  to  be  trans- 
mitted a  string  of  very  important  Queries,  to 
the  principal  Catholic  Universities  abroad ; 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining,  with  preci- 
sion, the  sentiments  of  the  Catholic  Clergy, 
respecting  the  real  nature  and  extent  of  the 
Papal  Power,  and  some  other  weighty  points. 
The  answers  returned  to  these  Queries,  by 
those  learned  bodies,  appeared  to  me  at  the 
time,  as  they  do  now,  perfectly  satisfactory, 
and  in  the  same  light  they  were  considered  i 
by  most  dispassionate  men.  Notwithstand-  j 
ing  all  this,  a  concealed  jealousy  of  Catholics 
still  lurks  about,  by  far,  too  many  of  us  ;  a 
jealousy  in  my  opinion,  as  unworthy  of  a 
frank  and  enlightened  people,  as  it  is  mjil-  I 
rious  and  cruel  towards  those  who  are  the 
objects  of  it :  for  surely,  my  lords,  if  there 
be  one  position  more  incontrovertibly  true 
than  another,  it  is  this:  if  an  individual,  or 
a  body  of  men,  will  give  to  the  government 
under  which  they  live  such  a  security  upon 
oath,  as  that  government  itself  prescribes  ; — 
if,  moreover,  they  maintain  no  opinions  de- 
siructive  of  moral  obligation,  or  subversive 
of  civil  society,  their  speculative  opinions  of 
a  religious  nature,  can  never,  with  justice  or 
with  reason,  be  nnjed  as  excluding  them 
from  Civil  and  .Military  situations.  The 
Catholics,  my  lords,  give  this  security;  and 
having  given  it,  the  legislature  itself  has  de- 
clared, that  they  ought  to  be  considered  "  as 
good  and  loyal  subjects;"  as  such,  therefore, 
in  my  view  of  the  subject,  they  are  unques- 
tionably entitled  to  the  privileges  which  they 
.claim.  When  I  speak  of  merely  speculative 
opinions  of  Religion,  I  wish  to  be  understood 
as  meaning  such  opinions  as  begin  in  the  un- 
derstanding, and  rest  there,  and  have  no 
practical  influence  whatsoever  upon  our  con- 
tluefin  life.  Vv  ith  this  limitation,  I  am  not 
sensible  that  there  is  any  fallacy  in  the  argu- 
ment which  1  h.Eve  made  use  of;  if  there  be 
any,  I  shall  be  happy  to  have  it  pointed  out ; 
as  Ixannot  possibly  have  any  motive  in  view 
but  what  from  my  heart,  I  believe  to  be  the 
t.uith.— Should  an  unfortunate  and  deep  root- 
ed prejudice  prevail  so  far,  as  to  make  us 
say,  dscioeciv  and  openly,  that  we  will  not 
believe  a  Catholic  even  upon  his  oath,  there 
is  an  end,  mv  lords,  of  the  discussion  at 
once:  but  the  argument,  if  argument  it  can 
be  called,  proves  a  great  deal  too  much  ;  and 
for  this  plain  reason  :  no  .obligation  more 
•binding  than  that  of  an  appeal  to  the  Su- 
preme Being  by  an  oath,  has  hitherto  been 
levised  in  civil  society  ;-r-he,  therefore,  who 
eao  j;^;.;' bo  supposed, capable  of- setting  at 
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nought  such  an  obligation,  upon  any  pre- 
tence whatsoever,  is  not  only  unworthy  of 
the  privileges  here  contended  for,  but  he  is 
unlit  for  all  social  intercourse  of  every  kind — 
Vetabo  sub  iisdem  sit  trabibus— Harsh,  and 
horrid,  as  the  expression  must  sound  in 
your  lordships  ears,  he  ought  to  be  ex- 
terminated from  the  face  of  the  earth ; 
or  at  least  he  should  be  banished  for 
life  to  Botany  Bay  ;  and  even  when  arrived 
there  he  should  be  driven  back  into  the  sea  ; 
— for  there  is  no  den  of  thieves,  no  gang 
of  robbers,  no  banditti  so  thoroughly  pro- 
fligate, and  at  the  same  time  so  devoid  of 
common  understanding,  as  to  admit  that 
man  a  member  of  their  community,  upon 
whose  fidelity  to  his  engagements  no  reliance 
can  be  placed  even  for  a  single  hour.— I 
come  now  to  the  second  Objection  ;  my 
answer  to  which  will  be  very  short.  Civil 
and  Military  Appointments,  are  it  seems, 
matters  of  favour,  not  of  right,  and  therefore 
the  Catholics  have  no  just  cause  to  complain 
that  they  are  excluded  from  them.  I  can 
hardly,  my  lords,  conceive  any  man  in 
earnest  who  regards  this  distinction  as  ap- 
plicable to  the  present  case,  because  no  one 
pleads  for  an  abstract  right  to  these  situations, 
but  for  a  capacity  of  holding  them  :  no  one 
contends  for  the  absolute  possession  of  civil, 
and  military  offices,  but  for  equal  eligibility 
to  them,  and  having  endeavoured  to  prove, 
that  all  men  are  equally  eligible,  who  give 
to  the  government  under  which  they  live, 
such  a  security,  upon  oath,  for  their  con- 
duct as  subjects,  as  that  government  itself 
preset ibes,  and  who  maintain  no  opinions 
destructive  of  moral  obligation  or  subver- 
sive of  civil  society,  I  shall  only  add  here, 
that  they  are  so  considered  to  be,  in  almost 
all  the  governments  of  Europe  and  over  the 
whole  continent  of  America  :  and  I  should 
be  sorry  to  see  England  the  last  to  follow  so 
good  an  example.  "  But  it  is  inexpedient," 
we  are  told,  "  to  repeal  statutes,  which 
"■  were  passed  with  much  deliberation,  and 
"  are  considered  by  many  as  the  bulwarks 
"  of  the  constitution  in  church  and  state." 
How  long,  my  lords,  it  may  be  thought  ex- 
pedient, or  necessary,  that  the  remaining 
part  of  these  restrictive  disqualifying  statutes 
should  be  enforced  against  the  catholics,  or 
at  what  precise  period  their  operation  shall 
end,  is  a  question  not  for  a  divine,  but  for 
statesmen  and  lawyers  to  decide.  I  may 
however  be  permitted  to  observe,  that  under 
any  government,  however  free,  though  pe- 
culiar circumstances  may  perhaps  call  tor 
statutes  of  a  very  strict,  and  even  ot  a 
very  severe  nature,  for  a  limited  period  of 
time,    yet    no    wise   etatesman   fouldj  I 
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imagine,  wish  those  statutes  to  remain  un- 
repealed, a  moment  after  the  circumstances 
which  occasio  ed  them  cease  to  exist.  Those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the 
statutes  here  alluded  to,  and  of  the  limes,  in 
which  they  passed,  will  anticipate  my  appli- 
cation of  this  remark  :  the  application  of  it 
is  indeed,  made  for  me,  by  a  very  eminent 
lawyer,  and  a  very  cordial  friend  to  the  Ec- 
clesiastical, as  well  as  to  the  Civil  Constitu- 
tion of  this  realm.  Tins  able  writer  observes, 
more  than  once  in  his  Commentaries,  that 
•"  whenever  the  period  shall  arrive,  when 
"  the  power  of  the  Pope  is  weak  and  insig* 
"  nificant,  and  there  is  n©  Pretender  to  the 
"  throne,  that  then  will  be  the  time  to  grant 
"  full  indulgence  to  the  catholics."  That 
time,  my  lords,  is  now  come  ;  there  is  no 
Pretender  to  the  throne  ;  and  with  respect 
to  the  Papal  Power,  not  a  single  person  pre- 
sent, apprehends,  I  am  thoroughly  persuaded, 
any  danger  from  it ; — in  truth  that  once 
gigantic  power — magni  stat  nominis  umbra 
—and  nothing  more  Where,  then  can  be 
the  objection  to  granting  the  Petition 
of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  ?  A  Peti- 
tion founded  on  the  immutable  princi- 
ples of  reason  and  of  justice;  a  Petition 
also  which  worldly  policy  loudly  calls 
upon  us  to  iccede  to>  in  the  present  very 
serious  crisis — a  crisis  which  demands  the 
union  of  the  wise  and  brave  of  every  descrip- 
tion and  of  every  denomination  ;  that  cor- 
dial union,  (  mean,  which  is  most  assuredly 
the  best  support,  and  indeed  the  only  secure 
bulwark  of  every  government  upon  earth. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  an  union  of 
this  kind,  can  be  obtained  only  by  confidence 
and  conciliation  :  bur,  if  worldly  policy  did 
not  thus  loudly  call  upon  us,  a  principle  of 
gratitude  should  lead  us  to  pay  ail  the  atten- 
tion in  our  power  to  these  numerous  loyal 
and  respectable  petitioners,  to  whom  we  are 
in  a  great  measure  indebted,  for  the  noblest 
monument  of  wisdom  and  beneficence  com- 
bined, which  modern  times  have  sect)  :  I 
mean  the  union  of  Ireland  with  England,  an 
union,  which  without  their  cordial  co-opera- 
tion, coud  never  have  been  effected.-— —  In 
reply  to  these  observations,  which  appear 
to  me  to  carry  some  weight  with  them  ; 
there  are  who  maintain,  that  if  there  were  no 
other  objection  the  words  of  the  Coronation 
Oath  present  an  insuperable  bar  to  the  claims 
of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland.  Of  all  the  ar- 
;  ')  is  my  lords,  which  either  principle 
or  )■  dice  ins  suggested,  c  which  imagi- 
r:it  oa  h  ts  started,  there  is  not  one,  which 
up;  r  ■  me  to  rest  upon  so  weak  a  founda- 
tion, as  that  which  is  built  upon  the  words 
ipf  the  qprsDation  oath.    This  oath,  as  your 


lordships  well  know,  underwent  some  alter- 
ation at  the  period  of  the  Revolution  in  7  688, 
at  which  period,  that  great  prince,  William 
the  Third,  entered  into  the  following  solemn 
Engagement  when  he  ascended  the  throne  ©t 

this  kingdom  : "  I  will  maintain  the  laws 

"  of  God,  the  true  profession  of  the  gos- 
"  pel,  and  the  reformed  protestnnt  church 
"  established  by  law  ;  and  I  will  preserve  to 
"  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  this  realm,  and 
"  to  the  churches  committed  to  their  charge, 
"  all  such  rights  and  privileges,  as  by  law 
"  do  or  shall  appertain  unto  them,  or  to  any 
"  of  them." — If,  my  lords,  even  intelligent 
and  honest  men,  were  not  sometimes  dis- 
posed to  adopt  any  mode  of  reasoning,  how- 
ever weak,  which  coincides  with  their  pre- 
conceived ideas  upon  a  subject,  it  would  be 
no  easy  matter  to  find  out,  upon  what  prin- 
ciple of  fair  construction,  the  words  which 
I  have  just  repeated  from  the  coronation  oath, 
can  be  thought  to  militate  against  the  claims 
of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland.  It  will  not,  I 
trust,  be  said,  for  I  am  sure  it  cannot  be 
proved,  that  it  is  either  repugnant  to  the 
"  laws  of  God,"  or,  to  the  uncenfined  and  be- 
nevolent tendency  of  the  gospel,  or  to  those 
liberal  and  e/ilightened  principles,  upon 
which  the  Reformation  was  founded  ;  to  ad- 
mit to  situations  of  honour,  or  of  profit  in 
the  state,  men  or  talents  and  of  virtue,  to 
whom  no  objection  can  possibly  be  made, 
but  their  speculative  opinions  of  merely  a 
religious  nature;  nor  can  I  conceive  in  w'lvit 
manner  "  the  rights  and  piivileges  of  the 
"  bishops  and  clergy  of  this  realm,  or  of 
"  the  churches  committed  to  their  charge,'* 
can  be  affected  by  granting  civil  and  military 
appointments,  to  men,  cordially  devoted  to 
the  civil  constitution,  and  who  have  solemn- 
ly declared  upon  oath,  that  it  is  neither  their 
intention ,  nor  their  wish,  to  injure  or 
disturb  the  ecclesiastical.  For  my  own 
part,  my  lords,  as  an  individual  clergy- 
man of  the  church  of  England,  sincerely 
attached  to  the  established  church  and 
proud  of  the  situation  which  I  hold  in  it,  I 
should  be  exceedingly  sorry,  if  I  could  think 
for  a  moment,  that  I  possessed  any  rights, 
or  privileges,  incompatible  with  the  just 
claims  or  so  many  excellent  subjects  and 
conscientious  fellow-christians.  Be  it  how- 
ever admitted,  my  Lo.ds,  that  the  words  of 
the  coronation  onth,  will  bear  the  construc- 
tion which  has  been  put  upon  them,  I  wish  to 
ask,  where  was  the  objection  drawn  from 
this  oath,  when,  in  1/S2,  so  many  indul- 
gences Were  wisely  and  justly  granted  to  the 
catholics  of  Ireland  ?  Indulgences  precisely 
of  the  same  kind,  though  differing  in  degree, 
from  thofi  which  £re  now  petitioned  for. 
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— Bat,  I  forbear  to  push  this  argument  any- 
further  ;  various  considerations  restrain  me  :. 
and  perhaps  enough  has  been  said,  to  prove, 
that  the  words  of  the  coronation  oath,  have 
been  unadvisedly  and  inconclusively  brought 
forward,  during  the  discussion  of  that  im- 
portant question,  which  has  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  public  for  more  than  three 
years,  I  will  now  detain  your  Lordships  no 
longer:  indeed,  I  should  not  have  presumed 
to  intrude  so  long  upon  your  patience,  had  I 
not  thought  it  incumbent  upon  me,  to  assign 
the  best  reasons  in  my  power,  for  differing  so 
widely  from  those  around  me,  whose  judg- 
ment I  respect,  though  I  cannot  implicitly 
bow  to  it,  against  the  clearest  conviction  of 
my  understanding  and  the  best  feelings  of 
my  heart." 


OFFICIAL  PAPERS. 
American   States. — Mr.   Rose's    Ultima- 
tum, dated  Washington,  March,  17,  J  SOS. 

Sir, Being  deeply  impressed  with  the 

sense  of  his  majesty's  anxiety,  that  fall  effect 
should  be  given  t.>  those  views  of  justice  and 
moderation,  by  which  his  conduct  has  been 
regulated  through  the  whole  of  the  unfortu- 
nate transaction  whence  the  present  differ- 
ences have'  arisen  ;  and  of  the  disappoint- 
ment with  which  he  would  learn  the  frus- 
tration of  his  just  and  equitable  purposes,  I 
have  felt  it.  incumbent  upon  me,  upon  the 
receipt  qf  the  letter  which  you  did  me  the 
honour  to  address  to  me  on  the  Ath  instant, 
to  apply  anew  to  tins  matter  the  most  ample 
and  serious  consideration.  It  is  with  the 
most  painfui  sensations  of  regret,  that  I  find 
myself  on  the  result  of  it,  under  the  neces- 
sity of  declining  to  enter  into  the  terms  of 
negotiation  which,  by  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  you  therein  offer. 
I  do  not  feel  myself  competent,  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  to  depart  from  those  instruc- 
tions which  I  stated  in  my  letter  of  the  '26th 
of  J.m.  last,  and  which  preclude  me  from 
acceding  to  the  condition  thus  proposed. — I 
should  add,  that  I  am  absolutely  prohibited 
from  entering  upon  matters  unconnected 
with  the  specific  object  I  am  authorised  to 
discuss,  much  less  can  I  thus  give  anypledge 
concerning  them.  Thecondiiion  suggested, 
moreover,  leads  to  the  direct  inference  that 
the  proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  U. 
States  of  the  3d  of  July,  ISO/,  is  maintained 
either  as  an  equivalent  for  reparation  for  the 
time  being,  or  as  a  compulsion  to  make  it. — 
It  is  with  the  most  profound  regret,  that  I 
feel  myself  under  th'e  necessity  of  declaring 
that  I  am  unable  to  act  upon  the  terms  thus 
proposed  ;  ?»■  it'becomes'my  duty  to  inform 
you,    in  conformity  to  my  instructions,  that 
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on  the  rejection  of  the  demand  stated  in  my 
former  letter,  on  the  part  of  his  majesty,  my 
mission  is  terminated.  And  his  majesty's 
government,  in  providing  me  with  those  in- 
structions, did 'not  conceive  that  after  the  de- 
claration of  his  sentiments  respecting  the  af- 
fair of  the  Chesapeake  was  made  known  to 
the  government,  the  state  of  any  transactions 
pending  cr  unterminated  between  .the  two 
nations,  could  justify  the  perseverance  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  president's  proclamation. 
I  can  exercise  no  discretion  on  this  point. — ■ 
As  on  a  former  occasion  I  detailed,  though 
minutely,  the  motives  for  that  demand,  on 
the  part  of  his  majesty,  which  I  with  so 
much  concern  learn  to  be  deemed  inadmis- 
sible by  the  government  of  the  U.  States ;  I 
should  here  abstain  from  any  exposition  of 
them  which  visibly  can  have  no  further  ef- 
fect upon  the  negociation,  if  I  did  not  deem 
it  essential  that  they  should  not  be  left  under 
any  misapprehension  which  I  might  be  able 
to  remove.  I  shall,  therefore,  take  a  short 
review  of  the  transaction  which  has  given 
rise  to  these  discussions,  in  order  the  more 
correctly  to  determine  the  soundness  of  the 
principles  upon  which  this  demand  is  made. 
— Certain  deserters  from  his  majesty's  navy, 
many  of  them  his  natural-born  subjects,  hav- 
ing entered  into  the  service  of  the  U.  States, 
were  repeatedly  and  fruitlessly  demanded  by 
the  British  officers,  of  the  recruiting  officers 
of  the  U.  States;  but  were  retained  in  their 
new  service.  As  it  was  a  matter  of  noto- 
riety that  several  of  these  deserters  were  on 
board  the  frigate  of  the  U.  States,  the  Che- 
sapeake, they  were  demanded  of  that  frigate 
on  the  high  seas,  by  his  majesty's  ship  Leo- 
pard, and  all  knowledge  of  their  presence  on 
board  being  denied,  she  was  attacked,  and 
four  of  them,  one  avowedly  a  native  English- 
man, were  taken  out  of  her.  Without  be- 
ing deterred  by  the  consideration  of  how  far 
circumstances,  hostile  in  their  nature,  had 
provoked,  though  they  undoubtedly  by  no 
means  justified,  this  act  of  the  British  offi- 
cer, his  majesty's  government  directed  that 
a  positive  disavowal  of  the  rights  of  search 
asserted  in  this  case,  and  of  the  act  of  the 
British  officer,  as  being  authorised,  and  a 
promise  of  reparation,' should  be  conveyed  to 
the  American  minister  in  London,  before  he 
had  made  any  representation  by  order  of  the 
U.  States. — This  disavowal,  made  on  the  2d 
of  Aug.  last,  was  transmitted  by  him  to  his 
government,  before  the  6th  of  that  month ; 
but  before  Mr.  Munroe  had  received  his  or- 
ders to  demand  reparation,  his  majesty  learnt, 
with  what  surprise  it  is  needless  to  dwell 
upon,  that  the  president  of  the  U.  States  had 
interdicted,,  by  proclamation  bearing  date  the 
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2d  of  July,  180/,  the  entry  of  all  their  ports 
to  the  whole  of  his  navy  ;    this  surprise  was 
certainly  increased,   when  in  the  letter  deli- 
vered by  that  minister  to  require  redress  for 
.the  wrong,  although  it  uent  into  details  un- 
connected with  it,  not  only  no  concern  was 
expressed  on  the  part  of   the   U.  States,  at 
having    felt    themselves  compelled  to  enact 
measures   of  so    much    injury  and  indignity 
towards  a   friendly  power,   but  no   mention 
was  made    of  the  causes  of  such  measures 
being  resorted  to,  or  even  of  the  fact  of  their 
having   been    adopted.     In    audition  to  the 
embarrassment  arising   from    these    circum- 
stances, and  the  insufficiency  of  the  explana- 
tions  subsequently  given   to    Mr.  Canning, 
the  introduction   of  a  subject  foreign  to  that 
pt  the  complaint,  became  the  main  impedi- 
ment to  the  success  of  the  discussion  which 
took  place   in   London.     When  I   had    the 
honour    to   open  the  negociation  with  you, 
Sir,   as.  I    had    learnt  that  the   proclamation 
was  still  in  fotce,   it  became  my  duty,  con- 
formably to  my   instructions,  to   require  its 
recall,  as  a  preliminary  to  further  discussion  ; 
had  it  not  been  in  force,  I  was  not  ordered  to 
have  taken  it  into  consideration   in  the  ad- 
justment of  reparation  ;  and  it  was.consider- 
ed  as  hardly  possible  that  it  should  not  have 
been   recalled  immediately  upon  the  know- 
ledge  of  his  majesty's  disavowal  of  the  at- 
tack upon  the  Chesapeake,  as  an   unautho- 
rised act.  But  his  majesty  could  not  suffer  the 
negociation   to    be  carried  on,   in  his  behalf, 
under  an  interdict,  which,  even  if  justifiable 
in  the  fir*t  moments  of  irritation,  cannot  be 
continued  after  the  declaration  of  his  majes- 
ty's sentiments  upon  the  transaction,  except 
in  the  spirit  of  hostility.— —It  might  have 
been  fairly  contended,   that  in   the  "first  in- 
stance, the  exercise  of  an  act  of  power,   be- 
fore reparation  was  refused  or  unduly  pro^ 
tracted,  was  incompatible  with  the  purposes 
and  essence  of  pacific  negociation,   and  with 
a  demand  of  redress  through  that  channel  ; 
but  such  have  been  his  majesty's  conciliatory 
views,   that  this  argument  has  not  been  in- 
sisted on,  although  it  might  now  be  the  more 
forcibly  urged,  as  it  appears  thaf the  govern- 
ment of  the  U.  States  was  from  the  first  sen- 
sible that,  even   had  hostility  been  meditated 
by  the  British  government,  "it  would  not  have 
commenced   it  in  such  a  manner.     But  the 
exception  taken  is  to  the   enforcement  con- 
tinued up  to  the  present  time,  of  measures 
highly  unfriendly  in  their  tendency,  persisted 
in,  not  only  after  the  disavowal  in  question, 
the  promise  of  the  proffer  of  suitable  repara- 
tion,^ and  the  renewed  assurances  of  his  ma- 
jesty's amicable  dispositions,   but  after  secu- 
rity has  been  given   in   a  public  instrument 
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|    bearing  date  of  the  I  Sth   of  Oct.  1307,  ffc'afc 
the  chum  to  the  seizure  of  deserters  from  the 

national  ships  of  other  powers,  cannot  again 
be  brought  forward  by  his   majesty's   naval 
officers,    it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the 
injury  and   indignity  to  which   his  majesty's 
service    is  exposed,    both    as    touching  the 
freedom  and  security  of  correspondence  of 
his  agents,    and   accredited  ministers  in  the 
U.  States,    or  as   resulting  from  a  measure, 
which,  in  time  of  war,  excludes  the  whole  of 
his  navy  from  all  their  ports ;   which  ports 
are  completely  open  to  the  fleets  of  his  ene- 
mies,    h  will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that 
even  where  exemptions  from  it  are  granted, 
they  are    made  subject  to  such   conditions, 
that  of  the    three  last  British  ships  of  war, 
which  have  entered  these  ports  upon  public. 
business,    two   of  them,   his  majesty's  ship 
Statira,  having  on  board  a  minister  sent  out 
for  the  adjustment  of  the  present  differences 
and  a  schooner  bearing  dispatches,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  inability  to   procure   pilots, 
were  obliged  to  enter   their  waters  without 
such  assistance,   and   were  exposed  to  consi- 
derable danger.     Great  Britain.,  by  the  forms, 
established,  could  repair  the  wrongs  commit- 
ted, even  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  U-  States, 
no  otherwise  than  by  the  channel  of  nego- 
ciation ;    yet    she    avowed    distinctly,    that 
wrong  was   committed,    and  that   she  was 
ready  to  make   reparation  -7  it  cannot  there- 
fore  be  contended,  that  the  unavoidable  de- 
lay of  actual  reparation  subjected  her  to  the 
imputation   of  persisting  in   an    aggression, 
which  was  disclaimed  from  the  first  ;   if  this 
is  true,  however  much  she  will    regret  any 
impediment  in  the  adjustment  of  a  difference 
in  which  the  feelings  of  this  nation,  are  so 
materially  interested,    can  she,    consistently 
with  a  due  care  of  her  own  honour  and  inte- 
rests, allow  it  to  be  concluded  on  her  part 
under  an  adherence  to  a  conduct,  which  has 
a  decided  character  of  enmity  in  the  proceed- 
ings held  towards  her  by  the  other  party  ? — 
I  know  not  in   what  view  the  perseverance 
in  the   president's  proclamation,   up  to  this 
moment,  can  be  considered,  but  in  that  of  a 
measure  of  retaliation  ;  or  of  self-assumed 
reparation ;  or    of    a    measure  intended  to 
compel  reparation  j  unless   it  be  that  which, 
if  I  rightly  understand  you  define  it  to  be,  a 
measure  ot  precaution. — If,  when  a  wrong  is 
committed,  retaliation  is  instantly  resorted  to 
by  the  injured  party,  the  door  to  pacific  ad- 
justment is  closed,  and  the  means  of  recon- 
ciliation precluded.     The  right   to  demand 
reparation  is  incompatible  with  the  assump- 
tion of  it. — When  parties  are  in  a  state  of 
mutual  hostility,  they  are  so  far  on  a  footing, 
and  as  such  the^r  may  treat.     But  a  party  dis-. 
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claiming  every  unfriendly  intention  and 
giving  unequivocal  proofs  of  an  amicable 
disposition,  cannot  be  expected  to  trot  with 
another,  whose  conduct  towards  it  his  the 
direct  effects  of  actual  hostility.  If  then, 
the  enforcement  of  the  president's  proclama- 
tion, up  to  the  present  moment,  is  a  measure 
of  self-assumed  reparation,  it  is  directly  re- 
pugnant to  the  spirit  and  fact  of  amicable  ne- 
gotiation ;  if  it  is  a  measure  to  compel  repa- 
ration, it  is  equally  so  ;  and  by  the  perseve- 
rance in  it,  G.  Britain  is  dispensed  with  the 
duty  of  proffering  redress.  But  if  it  is  a 
measure  of  precaution,  in  order  to  secure  re- 
paration, or  in  order  to  compel  it,  it  falls 
trader  the  objections  f  have  '  . '  ed  if  it  is  a 
precaution  adop  •  a;  ->  guard  against  acts  of 
violence  apprehended  en  the  part  of  his  ma- 
jesty's naval  officers,  it  surely  can  :  be  con- 
sidered as  being  as  effectual  a  security  as  that 
arising  from  the  renewed  assurances  of  his 
majesty's  friendly  disposition,  which  imply  a 
due  observance  of  the  rights  of  nations  with 
which  Great  Britain  i  in  amity,  by  all  per- 
sons holding  authority  under  his  majesty's 
government  horn  the  disavowal  of  the  pre- 
tension of  the  search  of  national  ships,  and 
from  the  further  assurance  of  that  disavow- 
al, given  in  his  majesty's  proclamation  of  the; 
l6tb  of  Oct.  last.  Neither  under  these  con- 
current circumstances  can  the  plea  of  neces- 
sity be  maintained  ;  and  if  such  a  proceeding 
has  not  the  plea  of  necessity,  it  assumes  the 


they  were  upon,  and  in  consequence  of  an 
interdict,  which  bad  they  been  regardless  of 
their  duties  towards  a  state  in  amity  with 
their  sovereign,  and  had  they  not  careiully 
repressed  Xhr  *  clings  its  tone  and,  hngu age 
had  a  direci  .enderncy  to  provokerHu  them, 
would  have  rattier  excited  than  averted  the 
evils  it  was  stated  to  be  kitended  to  prevent  \ 
were  they  regardful  of  the^e  duties  it  was 
unnecessary.  Had  they  fe':  *  f.emselves 
obliged  completely  to  evrcuate  the  waters  of 
the  U.  Stiles,  especia'ly  while  an  enemy's 
sqrndron  was  harboured  in  them,  they  could 
have  done  it;  but  under  the  admission  of 
hostile  compulsion,  and  under  such  compul- 
sion carried  into  full  effect,  his  majesty  could 
not  have  dissembled  the  extent  of  the  injury 
received. — In  the  several  cases  adduced,  hi 
which  G.  Britain  required  certain  prelimina- 
ries, previously  to  entering  into  negociation, 
she  regulated  her  conduct  by  the  same  prin- 
ciples to  which  she  now  adheres  ;  and  re- 
fused, whilst  no  hostility  was  exhibited  on 
her  part,  to  treat  with  powers,  whose  pro- 
ceedings denoted  it  towards  her ;  and  who 
maintained  their  right  in  what  they  had  as- 
sumed.  From  the  consideration  thus  af- 
forded, I  trust  that  neither  the  arder  of  rea- 
son, or  that  of  usage,  are  in  contradiction  to 
the  demand  I  have  urged,  nor  am  I  aware 
how  the  order  of  time  opposes  the  revocation 
in  the  first  instance  of  that  act,  which  affects 
injuriously  one  of  the   parties,    and  is  still 


character  of  aggression.     If  these  concurrent  [  avowed  by  the  other. — The  subject  is  thus 


presented  to  you,  Sir,  in  the  light  in  wrhich  it 
was  natural  that  it  should  offer  itself  to  his 
majesty's  government,  it  certainly  con- 
ceived the  president's  proclamation  to  rest 
chiefly  and  most  materially  upon  the  attack 
made  upon  the  frigate  of  the  U.  States,  the 
Chesapeake,  by  his  majesty's  ship  leopard, 
although  other  topics  were  adduced  as  acces- 
saries. In  this  apprehension  it  may  be  held 
to  have  been  sufficiently  warranted  by  the 
precise  time  at  which,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  issued,  and  by  its  whole 
ly  led  to  the  supposition  that  they  were  ob-  j  context;  and  the  more  so  as  the  impulse 
jects  of  particular  hostility,  and  that  a  state  of-  under  which,  it  was  drawn  up  appears  to 
war  against  them,  requiring  precautions  on  '  have  been  so  sudden  as  to  have  precluded  a 


securities  against  such  an  apprehension  hav 
any  value,  the  necessity  no  longer  exists ;  if 
they  have  no  value,  negociation  cannot  be 
attempted,  as  the  basis  upon  which  rests  the 
mutual  confidence  of  the  two  parties  would 
be  wholly  wanting. — From  the  moment  af- 
ter the  unfortunate  affair  of  the  Chesapeake, 
that  his  majesty's  naval  commanders  in  these 
waters  had  ascertained  that  they  were  safe 
from  the  effervescences  of  that  popular  fury 
under  which  the  moft  glaring  outrages  were 
committed,  and  by  which  they  were  natural- 


their  part,  had  commenced,  no  conduct  ha; 
been  imputed  to  them,  which  could  vindi- 
cate the  necessity  of  maintaining  in  force  the 
president's  proclamation. — Since  that  time 
such  of  those  officers  as  have  been  necessi- 
tated by  the  circumstances  of  the  war  to  re- 
main in  these  waters,  have  held  no  commu- 
nication with  the  shore,  except  in  an  in- 
stance too  trifling  to  dwell  upon,  and  instant- 
ly disavowed  by  the  commanding  officer  ; 
and.  they  have  acquiesced  quietly  in  various 
privations,  highly  prejudicial  to  the  service 


due  examination  of  all  the  grounds  of  allega- 
tion contained  in  it.  And  here  I  beg  leave 
to  assure  you,  that  with  respect  to  the  spirit 
and  tone  of  that  instrument,  it  would  be 
highly  satisfactory  to  me,  if  I  could  feel  my- 
self justified  in  expressing,  en  fhe  part  of  his 
majesty,  any  degree  of  coincidence  with  the 
opinions  you  have  announced,  or  when  thus 
appealed  to,  and  making  every  allowance  for 
the  irritation  of  the  moment,  I  could  dissem- 
ble the  extreme  surprise  experienced  by  G. 
Britain  that  the  government  of  a  friendly  na- 
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tion,  even  before  an  amicable  demand  of  re- 
paration was  made,  and  yet  meaning  to  make 
that  demand,  should  have  issued  an  edict, 
directing  measurts  of  injury  very  dispropor- 
tionate to  what  it  knew  was  an  unauthorised 
offence,  and  both  in  its  terms  and  its  pur- 
port so  injurious  to  the  government  to  which 
that  demand  was  to  be  addressed,  and  tend- 
ing to  call  forth  in  both  nations  the  feelings 
under  which  a  friendly  adjustment  would  be 
the  most  difficult.  But  if,  as  I  learn  fiom 
you,  Sir,  the  proclamation  rests  substantially 
upon  other  causes,  it  is  then  peculiarly  to  be 
regretted,  that,  together  with  the  demand 
for  redress  made  in  Sept.  last,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  U.  States  did  not  think  fit  to  of- 
fer a  negoeiation  or  an  explanation  of  so 
momentous  a  measure,  or  to  declare  that  its 
recall  must  be  more  or  less  connected  with 
the  adjustment  of  other  alledged  wrongs. 
Neither  did  it  think  necessary  to  return  any 
answer  to  the  remonstrance  given  in  by  his 
majesty's  envoy  at  Washington,  on  the  13th 
July,  1807,  in  which  he  represented  "  that 
he  considered  that  interdiction  to  be  so  un- 
friendly in  its  object,  and  so  injurious  in  its 
consequences  to  his  majesty's  interests,  that 
he  could  not  refrain  from  expressing  the 
most  sincere  regret,  that  it  ever  should  have 
been  issued,  and  most  earnestly  deprecating 
us  being  enforced." It  could  not  be  sup- 
posed that  a  circumstance  of  so  great  weight 
could  be  overlooked  by  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment, in  determining  the  line  of  conduct  to 
be  held  in  the  negotiation ;  and  as  little 
could  it  be  expected  to  pass  it  over,  when 
on  the  failure  of  the  discussion  with  Mr. 
Munroe,  it  directed  a  special  mission  to  be 
sent  to  the  U.  States.  It  had  the  less  reason 
to  imagine  that  any  other  grievances  could  be 
connected  with  that,  for  the  adjustment  of 
which  I  am  empowered  to  negociate,  as  Mr. 
Munroe  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Canning  of  the 
2CJ'  h  of  July  last,  had  stated  with  respect  to 
other  subjects  of  remonstrance,  that  it  was 
improper  to  mingle  them  with  the  present 
more  serious  cause  of  complaint ;  an  Opinion 
towhichM. Canning  declared  his  perfect  assent 
in  his  letter  to  that  minister  of  the  2d  of  the 
subsequent  month ;  so  that  this  act  was  left  as 
single  and  distinct,  to  be  singly  and  distinctly 
considered.  His  majesty's  government  there- 
fore could  not,  consistently  with  any  view  of 
the  subject  then  before  it,  or  indeed  with  the 
just  object  of  my  mission,  director  empower 
me  to  enter  upon  matters  not  connected 
with  that  of  the  Chesapeake  ;  and  they  could 
with  the  less  propriety  do  it,  as  in  order  to 
render  the  adjustment  of  differences  of  such 
a  nature  the  more  easy  and  the  more  conspi- 
cuous, the  ministers  charged  especially  with 
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such  offices,  have  been,  with  few  exceptions, 
restricted  to  the  precise,  arfiii.r  to  be  negocia- 
ted.  With  respect  therefore  to-  those  other 
causes  of  complaint,  upon  which  you  inform 
me  that  the  president's  proclamation  rests,  I 
cannot  be  furnished  wilh  documents  ena- 
bling me  either  to  admit  or  to  controvert 
those  statements  of  grievance,  foreign  to  the 
attack  upon  that  ship,  contained  in  your  let- 
ter, or  authorized  to  discuss  the  matters 
themselves.  I  shall  therefore  not  allow 
myself  to  offer  such  comments  as  my  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  some  of  those  transac- 
tions suggest  to  me,  although  their  tendency 
would  materially  aftect  both  the  marked 
manner  in  which  these  transactions  are  por- 
trayed, and  the  disadvantageous  lights  in 
which  his  majesty's  government  is  represent- 
ed to  have  acted  respecting  them. 1  am 

moreover  led  to  the  persuasion  that  my  go- 
vernment will  be  the  more  easily  able  to  res- 
cue itself  from  inculpation  by  the  inference* 
arising  from  passages  in  Mr.Munroe's  letters 
to  Mr.  Secretary  Canning,  of  the  2(jth  of 
Sept.  last,  that  the  differences  unhappily 
subsisting  between  the  two  nations  were  in 

a  train  of  adjustment. If  his  majesty  has 

sot  permitted  me  to  enter  into  the  discussion 
of  the  search  of  neutral  merchant  ships  for 
British  seamen,  together  with  the  adjustment 
of  the  amount  of  reparation  for  the  attack 
upon  the  Chesapeake,  it  was  in  no  wise  with 
a  view  of  precluding  the  further  agitation  oi' 
that  question  at  a  suitable  time;  but  it  was 
that  the  negotiation  might  be  relieved  from 
the  embarrassment  arising  from  the  connex- 
ion of  the  present  matter  with  the  one  so  fo- 
reign to  it,  and  as  it  was  but  too  well  known, 
so  difficult  to  be  adjusted,  of  a  right  distinct- 
ly disclaimed,  with  one  which  G.  Britain  has 
at  all  time  asserted,  of  enforcing  her  claim 
to  the  services  of  her  natural-born  subjects, 
when  found  on  board  merchant  vessels  of 
other  nations  j  a  claim  which  she  founds  in 
that  principle  of  universal  law,  which  gives 
t&  the  state  the  right  of  requiring  the  aid  and 
assistance  of  her  native  citizens.  The  recur- 
rence, therefore,  to  that  course  of  negotia- 
tion, which  had  been  originally  settled  be- 
tween Mr.  Secretary  Canning  and  Mr.Mon- 
roe,  and  which  had  alone  been  broken  in 
upon  by  the  orders  subsequently  received  by 
that  minister,  can  only  be  considered  as  a  re- 
sumption of  that  course  of  things  which  G. 
Britain  strenuously  contended  there  was  no 
ground  to  depart  from.  I  may  observe  that 
this  purpose  might  have  been  effected  with- 
out the  intervention  of  a  special  minister. — 
It  will  be  in  your  recollection,  Sir,  that  in 
our  first  interview,  I  stated  the  condition 
which  makes  the  subject  of  the  present  let- 
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ter,  before  I  wa<  informed  by  you  that  the 
president  of  the  'J.  -•  t ; 1 1 e s  would  consent  to 
the  separation  of  tfc  two  iiibjects. — I  bad 
trust  'u  that  the  exposition  which  ■  added  ro 
nr-  letter  of  the  25th  of  Jan.,  to  the  verbal 
explanation  I  had  before  'ffered,  of  the 
ground?  of  his  m-aj  'sty's  demand,  wa^  I  o  h 
in  its  purport,  and  in  the  terms  in  which  it 
was  couched,  such  as  to  prevent  a  sus]  icion 
that  lh-y  ■■:■■'■  re  hi  their  intention  dero 
to  th;  honour,  or  calculated  to  woun  i  the 
jost  sensibility  of  the  nation.  I  may  add, 
that  such  a  supposition  could  not  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  various  ostensible  and  unequi- 
vocal demonsfratiqrns  of  his  majt  t/'s  s^ood 
faith  and  anxiety,  that  this  iransac  ion  sh<  dd 
be  brought  to  an  amicable  termination, 
which  were  exhibited  even  prior  to  any  re- 
monstrances on  the  part,  or  by  order  of  thi 
governors  :.i.  'I  he  otl  er  topics  wbich  1 
myself  authorized  to  advance  in  that  letter, 
in  illustration  of  that  amicable  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  king,  were  brought  forward 
from  the  conviction  I  entertained  that  they 
must  be  of  a  nature  to  be  satisfactory  to  this 
government,  and  therefore  such  as  it  was 
particularly  my  duty  to  enforce,  but  not 
with  a  view  to  rest  upon  them  the  right  to 
advance  the  claim  which  I  have  stated.  I 

may  here  remark,  if  is  obvious  that  far  from 
requiring  that  the  first  .step  towards  an  ar 
rangement  of  reparation  should  betaken  by 
the  U.  States,  G  Britain  has  already  made 
them  openly  atid  distinctly:  they  are  indu- 
bitable testlmbnie  i  to  the  respect  borne  and 
decidedly  mark  1  by  G.  Britain,  to  the  ties 
of  amity  subsisting  between  the  two  nations, 
and  of  her  cordial  desire  to  maintain  them 
unimpaired:  and  as  such  alone  they  were 
urged. — As  his  majesty  would  have  derived 
sincere  satisfaction  from  the  evidence  of  cor- 
responding feelings  on  the  part  of  the  U. 
States,  so  it  would  be  the  more  painful  for 
me  to  dwell  upon  a  series  of  insults  and  me- 
naces, which  without  any  provocation  or 
warlike  preparation  on  the  part  of  G.  Bri- 
tain, have  been  for  months  accumulated  up- 
on her  through  the  U.  States,  and  but  too 
frequently  from  quarters  whose  authority 
necessarily  and  powerful lycommanded  atten- 
tion.— I  ought  perhaps  to  apologize  for  ad- 
verting to  an  incidental  expression  in  your 
letter,  if  I  did  not  think  it  right  to  remove 
any  ambiguity  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
claim  which  G.  Britain  nlaintained  to  her 
seamen,  native  citizens  of  the  realm,  who 
have  deserted  from  her  service  to  that  of 
other  powers  :  it  is,  that  on  demand  they 
shall    be  discharged  forthwith,   and   conse- 


qneutij  ,  they  shall  instantly  be  freed  from 
their  newly  contracted  obligations. — Before 
i  ose  this  letter,  allow  me  to  state  to  you, 
Sir,  that  1  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  transmit 
tc  his  majesty's  government,  the  exposition 
contained  in  your  letter  of  the  5th  inst  of 
the  various  demands  on  the  honour  and  good 
of  G.  Britain,  on  which  the  complaint 
is  made,  that  satisfaction  has  not  been  af- 
forded to  the  U.  States,  and  on  which,  con- 
jointly with  the  affair  of  the  Chesapeake, 
you  informed  me  that  the  proclamation  of 
the  pre s  lent  of  the  U  States  of  the  2d  of 
July,  &J/,  is  founded.  It  will  be  for  his 
-  aent  to  determine,  on  the 
pan  ..f  G  Britain,  whether  any  and  what 
oblige  .  ■  main  to  be  fulfilled  by  her — ■ 
whe  her  any  denial  or  such  protraction  of  re- 
dress have  occurred  on  her  part,  as  to  render 
necess  ■  stifiable  the  perseverance  in 
an  edict,  ■  Inch,  when  not  necessary  or  jus- 
tifi  ■/..:.-  mes  a  character  of  aggression? 
And  v.  net  er  on  the  result  of  these  conside- 
rations, I  e  .  -. en  hegociation  can  be  re- 
sumed on  the  part  ol  his  majesty,  with  a  due  ' 
regard  for  his  own  hoBour,  or  with  a  pros- 
pect ot   a  mo!  ;  sue  essful  termination. 1 

have  the  honour    to   be,    &c.      (Signed)   G. 
H.  Rose. 


Letter    of  M. 
Armstrong,    dated 


Fkance   and    America. 

Champag'tiy,    to    Gen. 

Paris,  Jan.  15,  1808. 

Sir, The  different  notes  which  you 

have  done    me   the  honour  to  address  to  me 

have  been  laid  before   his   Majesty. The 

proceedings  of  England  towards  all  govern- 
ment,, are  so  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations 
and  to  ail  the  rules  constantly  observed  even 
among  enemies,  that  no  recourse  against  this 
power  is  any  longer  to  be  found  in  the  ordi- 
nary means  of  repression  In  order  to  an- 
noy her,  it  is  become  necessary  to  turn 
against  her  the  arms  which  she  makes  use 
of  herself  •  and  if  transient  inconveniences 
result  therefrom,  it  is  to  her  alone  they  are 
to  be  imputed.  Since  England  respects  no 
laws,  how  could  they  be  respected  with  re- 
gard to  her  ?  The  maritime  laws  which  she 
violates,  ought  they  still  to  be  a  protection  to 
her  ?  And  if  some  powers  tolerate  the  in- 
fractions committed  on  their  independence, 
could  they  have  the  right  to  require,  that 
France  alone  should  restrain  herself  within 
limits  which  her  enemy  has  every  where 
overleaped  ? — The  United  States,  more  than 
any  other  power,  have  to  complain  of  the 
aggressions  of  England. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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ct  There  is  a  point  of  trial,  beyond  which  neither  loyalty  nor  patriotism  will  support  a  man,  and  that  point 
»•  is,  the  moral  conviction  that  no  change,  that  can  possibly  take  place,  will  make  his  lite  more  miserable 
"  than  it  is  ;  for,  what  is  it,  that  men  labour  and  fi'^ht  for  ?  Consider  the  question  well,  and  you  shall  find, 
*'  that  all  tie  motives  come,  at  last,  to  t.-oonly  ;  namely  to  gain,  or  to  preserve.  Now,  it  is  contrary  to  all 
"  reason  and  to  common  sense,  that  a  man  should  venture  his  life  to  defend  and  to  preserve  that  which  he 
"   must  naturally  hate." — ^NedKam's  Essayon  Government* 
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SUMMARY  OF  POLITICS. 
Spanish  I!  h'.  volution. This  is  a  sub- 
ject, which,  let  the  event  be.  what   it   may, 
must   be  deeply    interesting   to  every    man 
who  reflects  ;    and,   as  I    rook  occasion   to 
observe   in     my    last  Register,  I  think,  no- 
thing  could  be  more  proper  than  such  a  dis- 
cussion and  decision,  in  parliament,  as  would 
have  been  a  pledge    to   the  people  of  Spain, 
and   to    the    world,      that    the   intention  of 
England  was  to  assist  that   people  in  recover- 
ing and  establishing  their  liberties,  and  that, 
for   that  assistance,  nothing  was  to    be  de- 
manded.      But,     when    Mr.    Sheridan    was 
stated  to  be  the  motion-maker,  that   was   to 
be  expected,  which  has  taken  place  ;   name- 
ly, a  miserable  fetch  at  popularity,  a  shew  of 
being  above    party   considerations,  and,  not 
unlikely,  the  sowing  the  seeds  of  a  profitable 
job.      This  is  a  pretty  use  to    make    of  the 
Cause  of  the  Spanish   patriots  ! -The  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Sheridan  (which   was  made   on 
the  15th    instant)   was  prefaced  by  a  speech, 
the  equal  of  which  for  nothingness,  J  never 
read    in   my  life.     1  must  insert  it  ;    for,  to 
give  an  adequate  description  of  it  is  impossi- 
ble.  "  Mr.    Speaker, — However  I   may 

"  regret  that  the  proposition  which  I  had 
"  the  honour  of  giving  notice  that  it  was 
"  my  intention  to  bring  forward  this  even-* 
"  ing,  has  been  postponed  until  this  late 
"  hour,  and  that  the  intention  of  the  house 
"  must  be  considerably  exhausted  by  the 
"  discussion  which  has  just  terminated,  yet, 
"  Sir,  I  still  think  it  right  to  submit  to  their 
"  consideration,  the  important  subject  which 
"  was  the  object  of  that  notice.  I  cannot 
"  conceal  that  a  kind  of  negotiation  has 
"  been  carrying  on  between  my  light  hon. 
"  friend  opposite  and  myself,  in  the  course 
"  of  which  my  right  hon.  friend  expressed 
'f  his  wish  that  1  would  put  off  my  motion 
"  for  this  evening,  because  the  distinguished 
"  persons  who  have  lately  come  over  to  Eng-  | 
"  land  to  represent  to  the  British  government 
V-  the  state  and  disposition  of  their  native 
"  country  are  at  this  very  moment  partaking 
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liospitaltty  of    his  mansion.     Sir,  I 
"  allow  that  this  was  a  strong  reason  en  th« 
•'   part  of  my  right  hon,  friend  for  desiring  a 
•'  postpcntmentofthisbusinessjforlbelieve, 
"   with  all  my  right  hon.  friend's  public  spirit 
"  and  enthusiasm,   that  he  has  no  very  great 
"  inclination  to  lose  a  good  dinner — flaugh). 
"  But  as  my  right  hon  friend    has   detached 
"  a  very  able  general  (the  secretary  of  state 
"  for  Ireland)  to  represent  him  at  his  house, 
"  I  feci  less  reluctant  at  thus  intruding  on 
"  his  patience,  and  shall  therefore  proceed, 
"  only  expressing  my    hope,  that    the   gaJ- 
"  lant  baronet   may  soon   be  detached  on,  a 
iC  more  serious  service  ;  that  he    may  soon 
"  be  sent  into  Spain   to  represent  in    that 
"  country  the  enthusiasm  of  England  in  her 
'*  cause — (Hear,  hear!). — In  the  first  place, 
"  sir,  I  wish   to  correct  an  idea  which   hag 
"  gone  abroad,   that  I  entertained  the  folly, 
"  the   presumption,   the   ill  judgment,  and 
"'  the  bad  taste,  of  intending  to   teach    his 
"  majesty's  ministers  how  to  conduct  them- 
"  selves  in  the  existing  circumstances.     All 
"  I  desire,  sir,  is  to  win  the  attention  of  the 
"  house   to  the  present  situation  of  Spain, 
"  Having  communicated  the  tenor  .of  my 
"  motion  on  a  former  evening  to  my  right 
"  hon.    friend  opposite,  and    my    intention 
"  not  having  been  disapproved  by  my  right 
"  hon.  friend,    I    own    I  was  surprised   to 
"  find    that    his   right   hon.     and    learned 
'*  colleague  imagined  that  my  motion  would 
"  tend  to  embarrass  his  majesty's  govern- 
"  ment.    After  the  communication  to  which 
"  I  have  alluded,  I  expected  that  he  would 
"  give  me  credit  for  having  no  such  object  in 
:f  view.     On  the  other  hand,    I  experienced 
''  something  like  rebuke  from  my  hon.  friend 
"   (Mr.  Whi thread),  who  seemed   to   think 
:(  that  I  was  going  to  bring  forward  a  motion 
;t  which  was  to  save  administration  from  all 
:'  responsibility  on  the  subject.   Now  really, 
1  sir,  this  was  a  most  unfortunate  outset'en 
"  my  part.     I  meant  to  do  neither  the  cut; 
'■'  thing  nor  the  other.     And  here  I    must 
'  say,  that  although   no  man  living   more 
2  I 
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'"  highly  respects  the  political  probity  and 
"  ability  of  my  hon.  friend,  as  well  as  the 
*'  estimable  qualities  of  his  private  character, 
"  yet  when  he  gets  up  to  rebuke  me  for  do: 
*'  ing  that  which  appears  to  me  to  be  my 
'*  duty,  I  am  free  to  confess,  while  I  ap- 
"  plaud  his  judgment — his  understanding  — 
"  the  deliberation  with  which  he  decides  on 
"  questions  of  importance — that  if  there  be 
•  "  any  one  point  in  his  character  on  which  I 
"  should  not  be  disposed  to  dwell  with  the 
"  greatest  satisfaction,  it  would  be  his  de- 
"  ference  to  the  opinion  of  others,  or  his 
"  doubt  with  respect  io  his-  own — (a 
"'  laugh). — I  am  placed,  sir,  in  this  dilem- 
"  ma  j  that  while  my  hon.  friend  accuses 
"  me  of  a  disposition  to  cover  administra- 
<w'  tion,  the  right  hon.  and  learned  gent. 
"  opposite  suspects  me  of  an  intention  to  do 
"  it  all  the  mischief  in  my  power.  Sir,  I 
"  may  be  wrong — I  am  far  from  wishing 
"  ministers  to  embark  in  any  rash  find  ro- 
"  mar.tic  enterprise  in  favour  of  Spain  ; 
"  but,  sir,  if  the  enthusiasm,  and  anima- 
"  tion.  which  now  exists  in  a  part  of  Spain, 
"  should  spread  over  the  whole  of  that  conn 7 
"  try,  lam  convinced  that  since  the  first 
"  burst  of  the  French  revolution,  there  ne- 
"  ver  existed  so  happy  an  opportunity  and 
"  occasion  for  Great  Britain  to  strike  a  bold 

"  stroke  for  the  rescue  of  the  world. 

"  {Hear,  hear,  hear  '.)  —  Rut,  sir,  it  is  said, 
"  "  if  youdo  not  distrust  the  administration, 
"  why  discuss  this  subject  in  parliament  ?" 
'*'  Sir,  I  will  tell  you  why.  I  am  disposed  to 
"  trust  administration.  But  I  wish  to  de- 
"  mand  two  things ;  I  wish  first  to  declare, 
"  that,  in  my  opinion,  we  must  not  deal  in 
<r  dribblets  ;  we  must  do  much  or  nothing. 
"  Why  do  I  make  this  declaration  ?  Be- 
"  cause  no  cabinet  which  has  hitherto  exis- 
"  ted  in  this  country — not  even  excepting 
"  that  with  which  I  had  the  honour  of  being 
"  connected,  has  pursued  simply  and 
"  plainly  one  clear  and  distinct  object. 
*'  Instead  of  striking  at  the  core  of  the  evil, 
"  the  administrations  of  this  country  have 
"  hitherto  contented  themselves  with  nib- 
"  bling  at  the  rind.  In  the  censure,  I 
"  must  not  include  an  hon.  friend  near 
"  me.  nor  ?»lr.  Burke,  they  would  have 
■  proceeded  directly  and  completely  to 
the  object  which  they  had  in  view,  or 
"  they  would  not  have  advanced  to  it  a 
"  step.  But  with  these  exceptions 
"  the  ministers  of  England  have  pursued  a 
(<  petty  policy ;  they  have  gone  about 
"  filching  sugar  islands,  and  neglecting  all 
•*  that  was  dignified  and, all  -that  W3s  con- 
"  sonant  tpltlSffihfl^ffi M&de&stuod  interests 
«'  of  ih?{«>Wfil  =H^Jsh  (therefore,  Sir, 
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"  to  let    Spain    know,    that  the  conduct 

"  which  we  have  pursued  we  will  not  per- 

"  severe  in,  but  that  we  are  resolved   fairly 

"  and  fully  to  stand  up   for  the  salvation  of 

"  Europe.     The   next  demand   I  have   to 

"  make  Sir,  is,  that  if  a  cooperation   with 

"  Spain    be    expedient,     it   should   be   an 

"  effectual  co-operation.      I  repeat,  that  I 

"  am  far  from  promping  his  majesty's  go- 

"  vernment  to  engage  in  any  rash  romantic 

"  enterprise  3  but,  Sir,  if  upon   asccrtain- 

"  ing  the  state   of    the    popular  mind,    in 

"  Spain,  they  find  it  is  warmed  by  a  patrio- 

"  tic  and  enthusiastic  arbour,  then,  Sir,  all 

**  I  ask  is,  that  that  feeling  should  be  met 

"  here    with     corresponding     energy     and 

"  enthusiasm.  Buonaparte  has   hitherto  run 

"  a  most  victorious  race.      Hitherto  he  has 

"  had  to  contend   against   princes  without 

"  dignity,  and  ministers   without  wisdom. 

"  He  has  fought  against  contries  in   which 

"  the   people  have    been   indifferent  as   to 

"  his  success  ;    he    has    yet  to   learn   wha-t 

"  it  is  to  fight   against  a  country    in    which 

"  the  people  are  animated  with    one  spirit 

"  to   resist    him — (Hear,   hear).       So  far, 

"  Sir.     from    bringing   forward    a    motion 

"  prematurely  to   embarrass   his  majesty's 

"  government,     I    solemnly    declare,  that, 

"  if  the  opportunity  to  which  I  have  alluded 

"  of  a  vigorous  interference  on  the   part  of 

"  England  should   arise,    the   present   Ad- 

"   ministration  shall  have  from  me  as  cordial 

"  and    as  sincere  support  as   if    the   man 

"  whom  I  most  loved  were  restored    to   Life 

"  and  power.       is   this    a  vain  discussion? 

"   Let  those  who  think  so  look  at  the   pre- 

"  sent  state  of  Europe.      Will  not  the   ani- 

"  mation  of  the  Spanish    mind  be   excited 

"  by    the    knowledge   that   their    cause    is 

"  espoused,  not  by  ministers  alone,  but  by 

"  the     Parliament,     and      the     people     of 

"  England?     It  there  be  a   disposition   in 

"  Spain  to  resent  the   insults  and    injuries, 

"  too  enormous   to    be   described   by    Ian- 

"  guage,  which    they   have   endured    from 

'*'  the  tyrant  of  the  earth,  will  not  that  dis- 

"  position  be  roused    to    the   most  sublime 

'*  exertion  by  the  assurance  that  their  efforts 

"  will    be  cordially  aided   by  a  great  and 

"  powerful    nation  ?    Sir,    I    think   this   a 

"   most  important  crisis.      Never   was  any 

"  thing  so  brave,  so  generous,   so  noble  as 

"  the  conduct     of   the  Asturians.      They 

"  have  magnanimously   avowed   their   hos- 

"   tility  to  France — thev    have  declared  war 

"  against  Buonaparte — they  have  no  retreat 

"  —they   are   resolved    to  conquer,    or  to 

"  perish  in  the  grave  of    the   honour   and 

"  the  independence   of    their  country.      It 

"  U  thai  the  British  government  may  ad- 
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<{  vance  to  their  assistance  with  a  firmer 
"  step,  and  with  a  bolder  mien,  that 
"  I  have  been  anxious  to  affoid  this 
e<  opportunity  to  the  British  Parliament, 
"  of  expressing  the  feelings  which  they  en- 
"  tertain  on  the  occasion.  I  move,  Sir, 
"  that  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to 
"  his  Majesty,  that  he  will  be  graciously 
<f  pleased  to  direct  that  there  be  laid  before 
"  this  House,  copies  of  such  proclamations 
"  as  have  been  received  by  his  Majesty's 
*'  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
(C  and  which  have  been  issued  since  the  ar- 
"  rival  of  the  French  army  at  Madrid  5 
"  whether  by  the  Spanish  Government,  the 
"  French  Commander  in  Chief,  or  by  per- 
"  sons   since  claiming  :o   act  on  behalf  of 

'■'  the  Spanish    nation." So,  here,  after 

all,  is  a  motion  for  laying  before  the  parlia- 
ment", papers  which  are  in  the  possession 
of  all  the  world,  and  which  the  mover  must 
have  known,  that  the  government  could  not 
possess  in  an  official  form.  But,  it  was 
Clearly  his  intention  not  to  make  any  motion 
that  should  be  any  thing  mere  than  mere 
smoke  ;  a  mere  pretence  for  making  a  mob- 
catching  speech,  nttd,  at  the  same  time,  to 

pay  his  court  to  the  ministers. 1  wonder 

who  it  was  that  uttered  the  "  laugh,'7  at 
the  empty  stuff  about  the  "  good  dinner" 
and  the  "  able  general  ?"  It  must  have 
been  some  stupid  beast  in  the  gallery  ;  for, 
it  were,  indeed,  a  slander  to  suppose  that 
any  member  of  the  honourable  and  right 
honourable  corps  below  ;  that  any  lawgiver; 
that  any  guardian  of  the  public  purse  ;  that 
any  senator,  should  have  been  moved  to 
laughter  by  such  wretched  attempts  at  wit, 
by  such  worse  than  guard-room  or  even 
green-room  ribaldry.  This  was  a  pretty  way 
to  go  to  work  to  convince  the  patriots  in 
Spain,  that  the  English  parliament  sym- 
pathized with  them.  When  a  man  sym- 
pathizes with  another,  who  is  in  imminent 
danger,  he  cannot  be  much  in  a  humour  to 
jest.  Any  motion,  relative  to  the  affairs  of 
Spain,  should  have  been  introduced  with 
seriousness  and  earnestness,  with  as  much 
life  and  force  as  you   please,  but  with   no 

jesting,  no  rabble-amusing  jokes. And, 

then,  the  long  preface  about  the  "  honour- 
"  able  friend,"    the  palpable  fishing   for  a 
complimsnt,  discovered  the  selfishness  of  the 
real  object  in  view  ;  and  would,  if  the  peo- 
ple of  Spain  could  have  heard  it,  have  made 
them  despair  of  any  aid  from  a  parliament,  ! 
in  which    they  appeared   to  have  only   such  \ 
friends.     The  preface  to  the  matter  surpas-  j 
ses,  in  bulk,  the  matter  itself.     The  speech  j 
is  all  wliPt  and  no  cut.     It  is  merely  rlum-  J 
mery.     There  is  nothing  of  sentiment,  or 
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principle,  contained  in  it;  and,  as  will  be  seen, 
Mr.  Canning's  answer  was,  as  might  have 

been  expected,  equally  unmeaning. Mr. 

Secretary  Canning  replied  nearly  as  follows : 
"  Mr.  Speaker,  1  am  disposed  to  give  every 
"  credit  to  my  right  hon.  friend  for  his  mo- 
"  fives  in  agitating   this  subject,  and  I  can 
"  assure  him,  that  he  is  very  much  mistaken 
*'  if  he  imagmes   that    it   was   intended    to 
"  check  or  rebuke   him   by  any  thing  that 
"  was  said  on  a  recent  evening  from  this  side 
"  of  the  House.     At  that  time,  although  I 
"  was  in  possession  of  my  right  hon.  friend's 
"  communication,    my    right    hon.    friend 
"  near  me  was   not  so.     Sir,  I  could   very 
"  easily  shew  my  right  hon.  friend,  that  it 
"  is  impossible   to  produce  the  papers   for 
"  which    he    has    moved  :    some,    because 
"  they  have  not  reached   his  Majesty's  Go- 
"  vernment    in    an    authenticated     form  ; 
<f  others,  because  they  are  not   accurately 
"  described  in  the  motion  ;  and  all,  because 
"  if  we  were  in  possession  of  the  informa- 
"  tion    which    they  contain,     it  would   be 
"  highly  improvident  in  us,  at  the  present 
"  moment,  to   communicate  that   informa- 
"  tion  to  the  world.     (Hear,  hear,  hear.) 
"  While  I  state  this,  however,  Sir,  I  hope  my 
"  right   hon.  friend  will  not  misunderstand 
"  me  so  much  as  to  suppose  that  I  impute  to 
"  him  any  blame  for  this,  proceeding,  or 
"  that  I   undervalue   the  pledge  which   he 
"  has  given  us  of  his  support  in  any  plan  of 
"  active  operations  which  it  may  be  deemed 
"  advisable  to  adopt  with  respect  to   Spain  ; 
"  the  more  especially  when  it  is  considered, 
"  that  in   that   pledge  may  be    implied   the 
"  support  of  those  persons  with   whom  my 
"  right  hon.  friend  is  accustomed  to  act  in 
"  parliament,  and  of  whose  body  he  is  so 
"  eminent   and    distinguished    a     member. 
"  Sir,  I  should   have  been  far  from  charg- 
"  ing  my  right  hon.  friend  with  blame,  even 
"  had  he  gone  so  far  as  to  chalk  out  to  his 
"  majesty's  ministers  the  line  of   conduct 
*'  that  in  his  opinion  if  would  be  expedient 
"  for  them    to  pursue.     From   this  he  has 
'*  abstained.     Indisposed  as  I   should   have 
"  been  to  censure  my  right  hon.  friend,  had 
"   he  proceeded  to  that  extent,  I  cannot  but 
"  feel  that  his   speech,  moderate  as  it    has 
"  been,  calls  for  such  a  general  disclosure 
"  of  the  sentiments  of  his  majesty's  minis* 
*-'  ters  as    cannot  be  made  without  hazard, 
"  without  a  dishonoui able  compromise,  and 
''  withoutexcitingexpectationswuichmay ne- 
"  ver  be  realised.  I tis, therefore, Sir, I  declared 
"  to  the  house  and  to  th/e  count./.,  that  hisrua* 
"  jesty's  ministers  see  with  as  deep  and  lively 
"  an  interest  as  my  right  hon.    friend,   he 
"  noble  struggle  which  a  part  of  the  Spansh 
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'  nation   is   now  making   to  resist   the  un 
'  exampled  atrocity  of  France,  and  to  pre- 
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i  w<  old,  after  usfngall  the  means  in  rav  own 
power  to  keep  them  out,  admit  Napoleon 
and  his  government.  To  be  sure,  the  mi- 
nisters   were  not  pressed   for  a  declaration. 

Mr.  Sheridan  took  care  that  his  motion 
should  not  be  an  annoyance  to  them.  But, 
though  not  pressed,  they  should  have  made 
an  explicit  declaration,  that  they  would  by 
no  means,  and  in  no  maimer  whatever, 
attempt  to  .dictate  to  the  people  of  Spain,  as 

j  to   the   choice  or  their  future  government. 

i  Jf  it  were  proper  to  interfere  at  all,  it  would 


serve  the  independence  of  their  country  ; 
•  and  that  there  exists  the  strongest  dispo- 
1  sition  on  the  part  of  the  British  Govern - 
'  ment  to  afford  every   practicable  aid  in  a 
'  contest  so  magnanimous.     In  endeavour- 
r'  ing  to  afford  this  aid.  Sir,  it  will   never 
'  occur  to  us  to  consider  that  a  state  of  war 
''  exists  between    Spain   and  Great  Britain. 
"  — (Hear,    hear,    hear!)     We  shall    pro- 
"  ceed  upon'  the  principle,  that  any  nation 
"  of  Europe  that  starts  up  with  a  determi- 
"  nation  to  oppose  a  power  which,  whether 
"  professing    insidious   peace   or    declaring 
"  open  war,    is   the  common  enemy  of  all 
"  nations,  whatever    may    be  the    existing 
"'  political   relations    of    that    nation    with 
'•'  Great  Britain,  becomes  instantly  our  es- 
"  sential  ally.     In  that  event  his   majesty's  [ 
"'  ministers  will  have  three  objects  in  view.  . 
'•'  The   first   to  direct    the  united  efforts  or  1 
"  tha   two  countries   against   the  common  ; 
"  foe  ;  the  second  to  direct  those  efforts  in  I 
"  a  way  which  shall  be   most  beneficial  to  i 
'f  the  new  ally  ;   the  third,    to  direct  them   ; 
"  in  a  manner  conducive  to    peculiarly  Bii-   ; 
"  tish  interests.     But,  Sir,  of  those  objects,   ! 
"  the  last  will  be   out  of  the  question,  as  i 
"  compared  with  the  other  two.     These  are  j 
"  the  sentiments  with  which  his   nsajesty's 
"  government  are  inspired.     To  the  mea- 
*'  sures  which  these  sentiments  may  dictate, 
"  they    confidently   look   for  the    support 
<(  of   parliament  and  of   the  country.     It 
"  cannot,  sir,  be  expected  that  I  should  say 
"  whether   we    think  the  crisis  arrived,  or 
"  whether   we    anticipate   its    speedy    ap- 
''  proach,    when   the   sentiments    which    I 
*'  have  described  must  be  called  into  action. 
"  It  is  sufficient  that  I  have  stated  what  we 
"  feel,  and  what  we  intend.     (Hear,  hear, 
"  hear  I) — For   these  reasons,  sir,  which  I 
"  have   before-mentioned,  I  am  compelled 
"  to  dissent  from  my  right  hon.  friend's  mo- 
*'  tioiff' What  is  there  here  that  is  like- 
ly to  inspire  the  Spanish  patriots  with  confi- 
dence?    "  To  direct  their  efforts   in  a  way 
*'   the    most    beneficial    to    the   new  ally.'" 
Aye,  but  there  is  nothing  to  guide  us  in  our 
conjectures  as    to  what  the  ministers  think 
will  be  the  mosi  beneficial  to  that  new  ally. 
They    may    look    upon   a  restoration  of  the 
monarchy,  in  the  persons  of  those  who  gave 
Tip  the  sword  of  Francis  I,   the  most  bene- 
ficial to  the  patriots  of  Spain.     They  may  in- 
tend  to  exact,  ;;s  the  puce  of  the  aid  to  be 
given,  that  there  shall  be  no  essential  change 
in    the  government,  the  ranks,  and  orders, 
in  Spain  :  and,  were    I    a    Spaniard,  rather 
ihAii  reseiye  their  aid  upon  such  conditions. 


be    merely    in   tlie   way   or  advice,  and  tins 
might  be  very  well,  and,  perhaps,  very  pro- 


perly,.  conveyed  in   a  proclamation. 


Why 


I  should  there  be  any  skulking  upon  the   sub- 
i  ject  ?     Why   not  issue   a    proclamation,   at 
i  once,  declaring,  that    the    people   of  Spain 
i  shall  have   all  the  aid  that  England  can  give 
them   in  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  both  sorts 
j  of   tyranny?     In    such    a    proclamation,'    a 
i  hope    might  be  expressed,   that  (incase   of 
;  success)  the  Spaniards  would  not  be  so  fool- 
j  ish  as  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  cajoled  into 
!  the  adoption  of  a  sort  of  government,  which, 
j  under  the  names  of  law  and  liberty,  would 
]  strip    them    of  almost   their  very  skins,  or, 
!  which    would   be  worse,  would  make  them 
I  strip     one     another;     would    make    them, 
j  mulct,    pillage,    rob,    whip,    gag,  imprison, 
|  and  ruin  one  another.     The  Spaniards  might, 
.  in    such  a  proclamation,  be  reminded,   that 
a  state,  like  that  here  described,  would  be, 
!  beyond   comparison,  more   painful  and   dis- 
i  graceful,  than  that  of  a  people,  living  under 
|  a  simple  despotism,  devoid  of  the  hypocriti- 
I  cal  disguise  of  liberty  and  law.     They  might 
I   be  warned  not  to  suffer  themselves  to  become 
the   partisans   of  political    adventurers,   who 
would   use   them   merely  as  instruments  in 
obtaining    the  means  of  robbing  them  wilh 
impunity,  and  who,  though    engaged'  in  a 
continual   strife  against   each  other,  hating 
each  other  more  than   monks,  would  yet, 
whenever  occasion   served,  join  like  a  band 
of  brothers,  against  the  people  ;   to  oppress, 
grind,  and  insult  whom  they  would  regard  as 
an  object  in  the  furtherance  of  which  all  party 
animosities    ought    to    be  laid    aside.       The 
Spaniards    might    well  have  been  warned  to 
shun  this,   the   greatest  of  all  political  evils, 
the  most  complete  of  all   disgraces,  the  in- 
famy of  infamies.      Against    suffering  a  sys- 
tem of  domestic   plunder   to  be  established 
the  people   of  Spain  might,  in  a  proclama- 
tion   of    our    king,    have    been   cautioned; 
against    suffering   to   grow  up  a   numerous 
order  in  the  .state,  to  be  kept  in  idleness,  to 
be  fed,  to  he  fattened,  to  be  pampered  in  all 
manner  of  vices,  by  means  drawn  from  the 
labour  of  the  industrious  and  from  the  inge- 
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nuity  of  the    ingenious;    against    sufferin 
bribery  and  corruption  (o  worm  themselves 
inio   their    new  government,    whatever  its 
form    might   be,  'till,  at    Ins1,  they  got   the 
power  of  putting  almost  to  death  every  one 
who  would  dare  to  say,   that  they  ought  not 
to  exist;  against  becoming  spies   upon  each 
other;  against  being  made    the  tools  of  in- 
triguers and  tyrants";   against  being  induced, 
for    the   lucre    of    those   tyrant*,   to   harrass 
and  kill  one  another  :  against,  in  short,  every 
•thing  which  is  held  m  abhorrence  by  a  good 
constitution,  like,  for  ins.auce,  that  of  En- 
gland.    This  would  have  been  a  wholesome 
lesson  to  ineuluKe  in   the  mindset  the  Spa- 
niards ;     who    might,    further,    have    been 
advised,   it   they   did  choose  any  one  man  to 
be  at  the  head  of  their  government,  to  take 
special  care,  to  choose  a  m.m  of  sense,  and 
.  of    real    virtue,     whatever    might    be     his 
origin,    or    his  termer  rank  ;    and   to   take 
a    cobbler  of    this    description,     in    prefer- 
ence to  a  prince,  who  should  be  a  notorious 
fool,  or  profligate,  or,  perhaps,   both.     And, 
then;   as   to    their  army,    they  might   have 
•been  most  urgently  exhorted    not  to    put  it 
under  the  command  of  any  one  who  had  dis- 
covered a    mind  fitted  for  nothing  but  low 
and  pitiful  arrangements  and  pursuits  ;   such 
men,  whatever  their  rank  in  the  army,  being 
evidently  made  for  taylors   or  hair-dressers. 
The  commanders,    particularly   in   times  of 
such  importance,  should  all  be  men  of  great 
wisdom,  and  should  be  so  regarded  by  the 
whole  cation.     There  will,  of  course,  be  no 
bribery  and   corruption,    in  Spain,  at  first, 
and,  therefore,   commands  in  the  army  will 
not  be  bestowed  upon  silly  boobies,  by  way 
of  bribe  to  their  fathers,  or  other  relations; 
and,  I  trust,  that  mothers  and  wives  and  sis- 
ters and  she -cousins  and  kept-mistresses  will 
have  very  little  to  do  in  the  appointing  of 
generals  and  other  officers.     But,  above  all 
things,   the  Spanish    patriots    should  be  ad- 
vised to    take  care  not   to   appoint  for  the 
•commander  of  their  army,  a  notorious  stink- 
ing coward,  a    fellow  the  history  of  whose 
campaigns  would   be  the  reverse  of  the  old 
proverb,  and  whose  motto  might  b?,   "  one 
"  pair  of  heels  is  worth, two  pair  of  heads." 
If  such  a  man,  such  a   winged-heeled  gen- 
tleman, such  a  beaten  thing,  should  be  to  be 
found   in  their  country,   they  may  make  a 
kennel-sweeper  of  him;  but,  if  they  suffer 
him  to  be  the  commander   of  their  army, 
hey  will  be,  and  they  ought  to  be,  conquer- 
d  and  enslaved  for  ever.     No,  no  :   the  Spa*- 
ards,  if  they  are  bent  upon  resistance,  have 
ne  real  war  to  carry  on  ;   some  real  fight- 
;   no  field-day,  no  sham-fights;   no  drill- 
*>oral  work  ;    and,  if    they    have  not  a 
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commander  of  wisdom,  talents,  courage,  and 
character,  their  chance  is  but  very  small  in- 
deed.  All  this  might,  I  think,  have  been 

said,  in  a  proclamation,  issued,  at  this  time ; 
but,   no  attempt  should  be  made  to  interfere 
iii  any  internal  regulations,  which  the  Spa- 
nish patriots  may  choose  to  adopt.     That  is 
their    own    affair.     Experience    has    taught 
them    what   their    late   government   was ;   it 
should  be  left   entirely  to  themselves,  cither 
to  take  it  again,  or   to  reject  it;  and,  upon 
this  point   in    particular,    I  am   extremely 
anxious,  that  our  government  should  tie  ex- 
plicit.  There  was,   the  other  day,  a  sen- 
timent  dropped,    as  it  were  accidentally,  in 
the  Morning  Post,  that  rather  alarmed   me, 
which  was    this:   that,   if  we   succeeded   in 
our  assistance  to   drive    the   French  out  of 
Spain,    the    Spanish   part    of  the   family   of 
Bourbon     must    become    strongly  attached 
to  this  country.     This  :s  a  ven    ugly  sen- 
timent, and   very   alarming,  if  we  suppose 
the  editor  not  to  have  acted,  in  this  instance, 
without  authority  ;   for,  if  we   are  to  make' 
war  for  the  king  or  prince  o;  Spain,  we  shall 
assuredly  fail ;  and  that,  too,   without  exci- 
|  ting  sorrow  in    the  breast  of  any  man  who 
I  thinks  rightly  upon  the  subject.     The -royal 
j  family  of  Spain,  after  having,  for  so   many 
I  years,  wallowed  in  ease  and   luxury  at  tie 
expense  of  the  people  of  that  country,  make 
I  not  a  single  effort  to  defend  it ;   no,  nor  even 
j  to  defend  the  ritles,    under  which  they  had 
exercised  their  authority,    and   had    drawn 
j  from  the  labour  of  the  people  the  means  of 
supporting  so  voluptuous  a  life.     Upon  the 
first  summons,   they  surrender,     in    ordet 
to  prevent  hazard  to  their  lives,   and  to  se- 
cure the  enjoyment  of  luxuries  to  the  end  of 
their  days,  they  resign  their  titles  and  digni- 
ties ;  they,  in   fact,  sell  the  people  of  Spain 
to  Buonaparte  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
a  maintenance  for  themselves;  and,  the  last 
use  they  make  of  the  name  of  king,  is,  to 
command  the  people  to  obey  their  enemies; 
that  is  to  say,  to  become  slaves  to  a  new 
master  without  resistance.     This  is,  I  think, 
the  most  like  the  transfer  of  an  estate,  toge- 
ther with  the  cattle  upon   it,  of  anything 
that  I  have  yet  heard  of.     To  endeavour  to 
induce  the   people  of  Spain  to  shed  their 
blood  for  the  sake  of  this  family  would  be 
an  act  of  unparalleled   insolence.     I  hope, 
therefore,  the  newspaper,  to  which  I  have 
referred,  uttered  the  sentiment,  upon  which 
I  have  been  remarking,  without  authority  — 
There  is  an   attempt  made  to  make  us  be- 
lieve, that  the  prince  of  Asturias  did  issue  a 
proclamation,    calling    upon   the    people  of 
Spain   to  resist  the   Frenkh.     But,  why  <\'d 
he  not  stay  to  help  ?  This  is  a   poor  shift 
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for  the  purpose  of  screening  him  and  his 
family  from  odium.     There  is  nothing  that 
can  be  pleaded  in  excuse   for  his  conduct. 
He  must  be  a  miserable  coward.     But,   such 
is   the   natural   consequence  of  a  luxurious 
-ind  predicate  life.     The  man,  whose  time 
is  spent  amongst  drunkards  and  harlots  and   ( 
players  and    musicians,  naturally  and  neces-   ] 
.-inly  becomes  base,  in  every  sense  in  which 
the  word  can  be  taken.     Such  society  would 
degrade  the  highest  spirit  that  ever  man  was 
bora  with  ;  and   hence  it   is,   that,  when  a 
ration    becomes    generally    effeminate,    it 
touches  upon    the  verge  of  us   fall,    from 
which   it  can   be   saved  only  by  some  great 
convulsion,  which,    though  it  never  fails  to 
produce   great   suffering,    does,  at  the  same 
time,  draw  forth  great  talents.     It  this  lat- 
ter should  be  the  case  in  Spain,  that  nation 
will  be  again  great  in  the  world  ;  but,  it  no 
convulsion  takes  place,  there  will  be  merely 

a  change  of  masters. To  return,  tor  a 

moment,  to  the  speeches  in  parliament ;  it 
v/as  curious  to  observe  the  coquetry  between 
Mr,  Sheridan  and  the  ministers,  to  whom 
lie  offered  his  support  His  support  I  I  hey 
must  have  laughed  heartily  at  this,  when 
rot  home.     Lord  Castiereagh  contrast 
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tend,   that  the   Spanish    royal  family  really 
wished   to  give   up  their  kingdom  to  him. 
To  produce  the  old  king's  act  of  abdication  ; 
to  produce  treaties  made  with  him  ;  to  pro- 
duce any  act  of  his  in  proof  of  Napoleon's 
rightful  possession  of  Spain,  is  abominably 
impudent.     But,  if  we  reflect  a  little,  we 
shall  find  him   to   be  nothing  more  than  a 
clumsy  imitator  at  this  work.     He  has  not 
to  boast  of  the  original   invention;  nor  can 
he,  until  he  shall  have  caused  the  whole  ot 
the   royal    family    to  be   murdered,  wddle, 
at  the  same  tjrne,   he  has  been  professing  a 
tender  regard  for   their  safety,  put  forward 
any  claim  to   an  equality  with   his  teachers 
in 'the  noble  science'. Therefore,  I  could 
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ed  '<•  the  nolle  warmth"  of  Mr.  Sheridan  s 
natrinrism  with  the  coldness  of  some  others 

IfT^y.    Aye,  D5tad.tat.l-t  of    »^.lf^«h^*^*f*^b2 


wish   honourable    gentlemen  '  to    moderate 
their  expressions  of  censure  against  the  Em- 
peror of  France;  or,  at  least,  that  if,  upon 
searching  history,   they  find  other  conquer^- 
ors,  who  have  been   infinitely-more  base  m 
assuming  the  sovereignty    of    independent 
and  unoffending  states,  they  will  spare  tor 
them  some  portion  of  their  virtuous  abhor*- 
rence. As  to  the  probability  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Spain  succeeding  in  driving  out  the 
French,  I  should  fear  that'  it  was  very  weak 
indeed.     The  emperor  has  had  time  to  con- 
cert  all  his  measures.     The  nobility  were 
but  too  much  like  the  court;  and,  with  the 


warmth  did  you  utter?  You  said  nothing  at 
all  about  the  cause  of  the  people  of  Spain. 
Against  Napoleon  you  said  enough  ;  but, 
nothing  for  theps^ple  of  Spain.  Not  a  word. 
What  call  was  there,  then,  for  any  pledge  to 
support  you,  or  your  intended  measures  r  — 
And,  since  we  are  upon  that  topic,  why 
blame  Buonaparte  in  this  outrageous  man- 
ner ?  Did  we  never  before  hear  of  invading 
•and  overrunning  and  conquering  states 
which  had  not   offended  the  conqueror  ?  Is 


a  powerful  French  army  is  in  the  heart  of 
the  kingdom,  and  while  other  powerful  ar- 
mies are  pouring  in,  in  every  direction,  what 
are  the  people  to  do  ?  If  there  had  been  a 
large  German  army  at  Paris,  in  1/9L  the 
French  revolution  would  never   have  taken 


place. 


Nevertheless;'  if  there  should  be  a 
pretty  general  spirit  of  resistance;  it  will  cost 
much  bleed  to  subjugate  the  country  ;  and 
certainly  our  ministers'  are  doing  right  u* 
sending  off  assistance  to  the  revolvers. 


wire  i  had  not   orfenaea  me  conquei™.   «      sw^o  ~~  —- —  - -  ■  ,      .    . 

Z  the  fi«<  ,me  .hat  «  ever    heard  of     -^    "^^tS 


sovereign  princes  being  dethroned  by  those 
■with  whom  they  were  in  alliance,  and  to 
whom  they  had  given  no  just  cause  of  of- 
fence ?  Why,  if  the  royal  family  ot  Spain 
had  been  carried  away  by  force,  had  been 
shut  up  in  a  dungeon,  and  had,  at  the  end 
of  a  short  time,  been  murdered,  we  might,  I 
think,  recollect,  without  much  trouble,  in- 
stances to  match  such  proceedings.  :  Napo- 
leon has  not,  that  I  know,-  actually  rolled 
the  Spaniards ;  he  has  not  sent  armed  men 
to  beat  them  up  in  the  night,  and  to  take 
their  money  and  jewels  from  them  5  nor  has 
he,  in  the  indulgence*. of  mere  caprice,  shot 
any  of  them  to  death.  'Till  he  does  this,  he 
does  not  come  up  to  certain  base  tyrants  that 
we  ha\e   heard  and  read  of.     It  is,  to  be 


however,  a  curious  turn,  which  the  was  lias 
taken,  at  last.  We  are  now  aiding  a  petople 
against  their  sovereign.  Disguise  it  _how 
we  will,  this  is  the  fact.  The  king  of  Spain 
has  ceded  his  sovereignty  to  Buonaparte.  A 
sovereignty  ceded  is  a  sovereignty  rightfully 
possessed  ;  and,  I  should  like  to  hear  the 
sticklers  for  "  the  law  of  nations"  attempt 
to  show  how  it  is  that  the  emperor  is  not, 
at  this  moment,  the  rightful  sovereign  of 
Spain.  Mind,  I  do  not  wish  to  hint  a 
doubt  as  to  our  right  to  aid  and  abet  the 
people  of  Spain  against  their  sovereign  ; 
but,  I  say,  that  it  is  a  curious  turn  winch 
the  war  has  taken  at  last.  We  are  now  at 
war,  by  the  side  of  Democracy  against  Des 
potism  ;  and  this  certainly  was  not  the  cas 


we  ha\e    heard  and   read   or.     11   .*>,    iu  uc      Fu^»,  -..-  --_-  ---  -     , 

wire,  an  abomiu-We  act  of  profligacy  to  pre-]  at  the  outset  of  the  war  which  bega- 
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17g3.     I   have  often  had    occasion  to  say, 
that  now,   since  the  emperorship  of  Buona- 
parte took  place,    it   is   not  democracy,  but 
despotism,  that  we  have  to  tear.     Democra- 
tical  societies  might  now,  one  would  think 
meet  with  the  countenance  01'  the  govern- 
ment.    What  think   you,    my  lord    Castle- 
reagh,  of  a  democratical  society  for   raising 
money  to    assist  ihe  patriots  in  Spain  ?  The 
thing  would  be  quite    natural,  and  yet  I'll 
warrant,    that  the   very  mention  of  it  will 
make  some  people's  teeth  chatter  in  theirheads. 
■ ■!  have  been  much  amused  with  suppo- 
sitions as  to   what  must  have  passed  amongst 
the  divers  sets  of  office-holders  in  Spain,  at 
the  dissolution  of  the  old  government.    How 
the     placemen    and    pensioners    must   have 
stared  at  one   another,  when    they    saw  the 
•Id  king's  act  of  abdication  ;    for,    they   ne- 
ver  could  suppose,    that    Napoleon    would 
continue  to   pay   them.     What  an    outcry 
there    must   have  been  amongst   all    those, 
who  had  so  long  lived  in    idleness  upon   the 
labour   of    the    people  !        What  confusion 
amongst  the  tax-gatherers  !    What  wringing 
of  hands  and  tearing   of    hair  amongst   the 
strumpets,  who  were  kept  upon  the   taxes  ! 
And,  if  there  were  in  Spain,  any  old    intri- 
guing,   battered,     titled  hags,  the  constant 
defenders  of  peculators  of  every  description, 
how  chap-fallen    the  old    devils   must   have 
been  !      I  think  I  see  them  now.  the  u:i-re- 
newed  paint  sticking  in   the   wrinkles,  their 
wigs  uncombed,    and   their  teeth    scattered 
upon  the  toilet,   while  ruffian  French  grena- 
diers are  mounting  the  stairs,  and   upon    the 
point  of  tossing  them  out  as  so    many   bun- 
dles of  filth.      How  it  must  have  amused  the 
people  to  see  the  humble  and  mournful  looks 
of  thousands  and  thousands  of  saucy  rascals, 
who,  but  a  few  days   before,    treated  them 
with  disdain,    al    the  same  time   that   they 
were  living   upon    the  fruit  of  their  labour. 
All    these    people,    and   all   the  numerous 
swarms   of   lacquies   and  strumpets   whom 
they   kept  to  administer  to  their    pleasures, 
must  now  labour  or  starve.      They  will   ail 
pas?  now  for  just  what  they  were  worth,  and 
no  more.     They  will   not  work,  however  ; 
they   will   thieve,     and   then   they  will  he 
hanged. -These  gentry   thought,   doubt- 
less,  that  they  were  secure  in   their  enjoy- 
ments for  life.     They  saw  the  misery  of  the 
people ;  they   saw  them   writhe  under  the 
torment  of  being  obliged  to  submit,  in  silence, 
to  extortion  and  plunder  ;  but,  they  said  to 
themselves,  '*  let  them  writhe  ;    for  they 
"  cannot  destroy  our  authority,  or  suffer  it 
'  to  be  destroyed  by  France,  without  expos- 
ing .ill  property  to  destruction.     For  their 
owrj  sa&es, therefore,  they  will  submit  to  be 
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"  robbsd  and  insulted  by  us.  Come  on,  then,' 
"  let  us  add  to,  instead  of  diminishing,    the 
"  length  of  our  spurs  ;    for  the  greater   the 
"  danger  from  without,  the  more   perfect 
"  will  be   the  submission    within."     They 
deceived  themselves  ;     and  they    have    now 
found,    that   it  was  possible   to   ride   with 
spurs  so  long  as  to  leave  the  people  nothing  to 
dread  from  without.     They  had  got  the  peo- 
ple's all,  except  there  mere  lives,  and   what 
could  the  French  get   more  ?     The  French 
could  not  carry  away  the  land  or  the  houses  -} 
if  they  killed   the  people   they  would   have 
nobody  to  rule  over  ;    a  change  of   property 
they  might  make,  but  still   somebody    must 
possess  it ;  and,  therefore,  after  all,    it  was 
only  the  few,    and  principally  those  who 
lived  upon  the  labour   of    the  people,    who 
would  experience  any  very  serious   suffering 
from    the  change.       Nothing   of    this   sort 
appears  to  have  occurred  to  the   bribing  and 
corrupting  gentlemen,    nor   to  any  of  the 
bands  of  aumils  and  peculators,  who  seem, 
besides,to  havequite  forgotten, that  revenge  is 
j   not  a  very  calculating  passion,  and  that  men, 
I   when    pushed   to  extremity,    care    not    if 
they    do   lose,    and   lose  a   good  deal   too, 
for  the  sake  of  seeing  punishment   inflicted 
upon  those,  by  whom   they  have  been  long 
and  deeply  injured,  especially  if  the  injury  be 
accompanied    with    insult,  and  the  injurer, 
wrapped  up  in  the  impunity  of  office,  laughs 
at   the   agonies  of  the  injured.     That   the 
Spaniards   will   soOn   find   themselves  beset 
with  new  aumils  and    peculators,  new   bri- 
bers and  corrupters,  new  robbers  and  insult- 
ers,    I,  have   little   doubt.     But,   they   will 
have  seen  the  fall  of  their  former    enemies; 
and,    it   will,    at  any  rate,  be  some  time, 
some  years,    before  the  new  ones   will  be 
able  so  completely  to  oppress   them  as  they 
were  oppressed  before.     That  part  of  tyran- 
ny, which  comes   into    every    man's   house 
and  affairs,  is  a  long   while   in  growing  to 
perfection.        It  creeps,    by  slow  degrees, 
over  a  man,  as  the  accursed  ivy  does   over 
the  oak.     As  it  advances  in  the  shoot,  it  gets 
stronger  and  stronger  in  the   stem.     Each 
new  act  of  tyranny  strengthens  and  confirms 
all    that  have  been  enacted  before.      But, 
when  once  the  whole  is  loosened  and  torn    ■ 
down,  though  it  may  grow   up  again,  that 
growth   must  be  a  work  of  time  ;    and,    411 
the  interim,    though  in  the  midst  of  convul- 
sions, men  enjoy   something  like  freedom. 
Though  the  bribers  and  robbers,    in   Spain, 
did  not  reason  in  this   way,  the  people  did. 
Instinct  would  teach  them  this.  They  knew, 
they  felt,  that  they  could  not  change  for  the 
worse.     Their  bare  lives  were  all  that  they 
had  left,  and  those  they  were  naturally   not 
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disposed  to  venture  for  the  preservation  of 
that  which  had  reduced  them  to  such  a  mise- 
rable state.  To  terrify  a  people  with  pictures 
of  danger  from  without,  and  to  rob  and  insult 
them  under  the  security  derived  from  that 
terror,  will  do  for  some  time  ;  but,  it  will 
not  do  for  ever.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  the 
human  mind  to  entertain  terror  for  life. When 
it  becomes  familiar,  it  is  no  longer  terror, 
and  then,  woe  be  unto  those,  by  whom  it 
has  been  excited,  and  who  have  thereon 
depended  for  impunity. 

Mr.  Roscoe  and  Mr.  pox. In  ano- 
ther part  of  this  sheet,  will  be  found,  in  a 
letter  from  a  correspondent,  a  postscript  to 
a  new   pamphlet,    which,  it  appears,  Mr. 
Roscoe  has  published  relative  to  the  conduct 
of  Mr.  Fox  in  the  affair  of  the  Passy  Assas 
sin.     From   this  postscript,  it  is  made  clear 
{for  I  will  not  doubt  the  word  of  Mr.  Roscoe 
respecting  the  documents  and  the  informa- 
tion    of  Mr.    Brooke),   that   the  pretended 
assassin   did  really  come  from  France,  ami 
was  sent  out  of  the  country,  in  about  three 
weeks  afterwards.     Mr    Roscoe  now  cries 
*'  calumny."     But,  as  to  myself,  to  whom 
he  evidently  alludes,  I   never  said,   that  the 
invention  was  Mr.  Fox's.     I  never  said,  that 
I  believed  it  to   be  so.     A  correspondent  ot 
mine  did  say  that  he  believed  it  ;  and,    cer- 
tainly, the  thing  was  so  incredible,  as  a  real 
transaction,  that  any  one  was  free  to  form 
his  opinion  respecting"  it.     What  I  said,  I 
still    say  :    and,    that   is,    that    "  Mr.    Fox 
"  must  have  seen  through  the  trick  ;   or,   at 
V  the  very  best,  he  was  the  dupe  of  Tailey- 
"  rand."     This  was    what    I   said ;    and   J 
should  not  have   gone   too  far  in  asserting, 
that,  in   not   exposing   the  vile  trick,   Mr. 
Fox  made  himself  a    sort  of  accomplice  in 
it.     Mr.  Roscoe  makes  no  attempt  to  shew, 
that  Mr.    Fox   ought   to  have  considered  the 
man  as  a  real  assassin.     Hesays  nothing  to 
convince  us   that   it  was  not  a  trick  of  Tal- 
leyrand ;  and    he  will    please    to    recollect, 
that  that  was  the  main  point  for  him  to  clear 
up.     Mr.  Fox  could  not  have  been  in  office 
more  than  a  week  when  the  assassin  arrived. 
He  was  dispatched  the  moment  the  news  of 
the   change    of    ministry    was    received    in 
France.  '    It  was  evidently  a  dirty  trick  ;  and 
it  was  Mr.  Fox's  duty  to  expose  it,  instead 
of   giving    it    countenance.     Why   was   tha 
man  hurried  out  of  the  country  ?  Why  not 
have  kept  him   here,   till  an  account  of  the 
whole   plot  at   Passy   had  been  unravelled  ; 
till    its    exisience    had    been    proved  ?     It 
Talleyrand  could  have  sent  over   proofs  of 
thd   existence   of  the   plot,    then   the   man 
might   have    been    sent   off)     otherwise    he 
sught  to  have  betn  considered  and  treated  as 
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a  spy.  Mr.  Fox  seems  to  have  been  afraid 
of  obtaining  proof  of  the  trick;  and  Mr. 
Roscoe,  even  now,  carefully  abstains  from 
saying  any  thing  upon  the  conduct  of  Talley- 
rand, as  to  this  matter,  conscious  apparent- 
ly, that  the  less  is  said  about  it,  the  better. 
I  did  not  wish  to  fix  upon  the  memory  of 
Mr.  Fox  the  scandal  of  having  been  the  in- 
ventor of  such  a  paltry  trick,  but,  it  was 
my  duty,  in  answering  Mr.  Roscoe,  to  ex- 
pose the  trick  itself,  and  to  take  the  shine, 
oft"  that  eulogium  which  he  thought  proper 
to  bestow  upon  the  greatness  of  mind  of  the 
man,  who  was  either  an  accessary  to,  or  the 
dupe  of,   that  trick. 

Mr.    Palmb.r.- There   is,  I  perceive^ 

a  committee  formed,  in  the  House  of  Lords» 
for  investigating  certain  circumstances,  re- 
lative to  this  gentleman's  claim  ;  and,  from 
what  has  dropped,  I  am  inclined  to  fear, 
that  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons 
will  bo  reversed.  The  spirit  of"  the  great 
"  man  now  no  more"  is  mighty  still  ;  and 
mighty  it  will  be,  until  a  material  change 
take  place.  Of  the  nature  of  Mr.  Palmer's 
claim,  of  the  justice  of  it,  enough  was  said 
in  my  former  article  upon  the  subject ;  and, 
indeed,  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  said  to 
procure  him  justice,  if  what  has  already 
been  said  be  not  sufficient.  But,  what  is 
the  most  grating  to  one,  is,  to  hear  the  sum 
due  to  this  gentleman  represented  as  enor- 
mous, and  the  paying  of  it  as  a  waste  of  ' 
the  public  money,  white  not  a  word  is  said 
of  the  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands, 
which  are  annually  paid  out  of  the  taxes  to 

sinecure  placemen  and  pensioners. Lord 

Liverpool  is  Collector  of  the  Customs  with 
a  monetrous  salary  ;  Lord  Hawkesbury  has 
four  thousand  pounds  a  year,  as  Warden  of, 
the  Cinque  Forts,  while  he  has  still  more  as 
Secretary  of  State  ;  Lord  Auckland  has  a 
large  pension  himself,  another  for  his  wife, 
and  his  son  has  many  thousands  of  pounds 
a  year,  as  one  of  the  toilers  of  the  Exche- 
quer, his  gains  keeping  peace  with  the 
insrease  of  the  taxes  and  the  distresses  of  the 
people;  Mr.  Rose  is  in  the  receipt  of  immense 
sums  annually  from  the  taxes,  and  has  taken 
care  to  have  one  of  his  places  (worth  four 
thousand  a  year  at  least)  settled,  in  reversion, 
upon  his  son.  But,  the  list  would  be  end- 
less. A  committee  was  appointed,  upon  an 
amended  motion  of  Lord  Cochrane,  to  make 
out,  and  lay  before  parliament,  a  list  of  all 
the  pensioners  and  sinecure  place-holders. 
This  list  has  not,  I  believe,  been  yet  laid 
before  the  House.  Two  sessions  have  passed 
since  it  was  moved  for,  and  ordered.  By 
the  help  of  this  list,  we  might  afford  the 
public  some   amusing  information.     It  W/ 
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had  this  list  before  us,  we  might  be  able  to 
make  a  striking  contrast  between  the  grants 
to  others  for  doing  nothing  and  this  objection 
to  the  paying  of  Mr.  Palmer  for  what  he 
really  earned,  and  which  is  as  much  his 
due  as   the  wages  of  a  journeyman  are  his 

due   on   a   Saturday   night.— Mr.    Palmer 

was  a  man  of  too  much  merit  and  spirit  to 
profit  in  such  a  concern,  engaged  with  such 
people.  He  should  have  learnt  to  lick  spit- 
tle, and  have  drilled  himself  to  crawl  upon 
his  belly.  This  he  could  not  do:  well, 
then,  he  should  have  kept  his  invention  to 
himself.  What,  has  he  obtained  ?  A.  life  of 
vexation,  from  which  he  might  have 
been  free.  He  has  not  the  public  to  blame. 
They  would  cheerfully  pay  him,  and  save 
the  money  by  the  reduction  of  useless  ex- 
penses. If  lie  chose  to  have  dealings  with 
the  Pitts,  that  is  no  fault  of  the  public.  They 
would  rather  pay  him  than  pay  pensions  to 
Lady  Auckland  and  the  like  ;  but,  if  be.  chose 
to  confide  in  "  the  great  man  now  no  more," 
they  are  not  answerable  for  it. 

N.  B.  I  have  received  a  long  letter,  con- 
taining an  eulogium  on  Mr.  CoKe,  of  Nor- 
folk, and,  as  I  have  no  objection  to  an 
eulogium  of  that  gentleman,  I  shall  insert. 
it  in  my  next  Number,  if  I  have  not  room 
for  it  in  this,  If  possible,  it  shall  be  inser- 
ted in  this  ;  but  if  the  indexes,  &c,  which 
must  come  into  this  number,  do  not  leave 
room  for  it,  I  beg  the  writer  to  be  assured, 
that  no  further  delay  shall  take  place. 
Botley,  June  22,    I  SOS. 


MR.  ROSCOE   AND  MR.   FOX. 

Sir, — As  a  constant  reader  of  your 
journal  and  a  friend  to  truth,  I  request  your 
insertion  of  the  postcript  to  a  late  pam- 
phlet of  Mr.  Roscoe's,  entitled,  "  Remarks 
on  the  Proposals  made  to  Great  Britain  for 
opening  Negotiations  for  Peace  in  the  Year 
3  807." — I  confidently  rely  upon  your 
candour  for  insertion  of  this,  as  I  think  it 
only  just,  that  the  false  insinuation  of  your 
correspondent  should  be  contradicted  in  the 
same  journal  which  gavg  it  birth. — I  am, 
§ir, — An  Admirer  of  Mr.  Fox. — New- 
castle upon  Tyne,  June,  8,  18QS. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Perhaps  there  never  was  an  instance  of 
more  gross  and  unfounded  calumny  than 
in  a  recent  attempt  to  asperse  the  memory, 
and  impeach  the  veracity  of  the  late  Mr. 
Fox,  by  insinuating  that  the  proposal  made 
to  him  respecting  the  assays' nation  of  the 
French  ruler,  as  related  by  him  in  his  letter 
to  M.  Talleyrand,  was  a  story  fabricated 
by  himself,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
011  a  negotiation  with  France.      The   more 
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immediate  friends  pf  Mr.  Fox  have  dis- 
dained to  take  any  public  notice  of  the 
false  assertions,  and  scandalous  imputations; 
to  which  I  allude  ;  and  I  can  scarcely  sup- 
pose that  any  of  my  readers  require  further 
evidence,  than  what  is  contained  in  Mr. 
Fox's  letter,  of  a  fact,  with  regard  to  which 
his  character  and  veracity  are  opposed  tq 
the  malicious  and  wanton  accusations 
which  have  been  made  against  him.  But 
that  no  possible  doubt  may  hereafter  remain. 
as  to  this  transaction,  and  for  the  entire 
refutation  of  these  slanders,  I  think  it 
incumbent  upon  me  to  state,  from  indis- 
putable authority,  that  (here  exists  evidence, 
in  documents  at  the  Alien  Office,  of  the 
arrival  at  Gravesend,  of  the  pe.  ,011  named 
and  described  in  Mr.  Fox's  letters  3  oi  his 
application  from  that  place  for  an  audi- 
ence with  Mr.  Fox  ;  of  his  private  inter- 
view with  that  gentleman  at  his  house  in 
Arlington-strewt ;  of  Mr.  Fox's  order,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  send  the  Frenchman 
out  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  his  subsequent 
revocation  of  that  order,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  intended  assassin  was  detained 
in  custody  three  weeks,  and  was  then 
embarked  at  Harwich,  on  board  a  vessel 
bound  for  Husum.  When  to  these  par- 
ticulars it  is  added,  that  the  person  who 
accompanied  the  Frenchman  to  the  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Fox,  and  who  acted  under 
his  directions  in  the  measures  taken  for 
sending  him  out  of  the  kingdom,  was 
Mr.  Brooke,  who  yet  holds  the  same  situa- 
tion in  the  Alien  Office,  as  lie  did  under 
the  administration  of  Mr.  Fox,  I  trust  it 
will  be  wholly  unnecessary  for  me  to  state 
any  thing  further  in  vindication  of  that 
distinguished  character,  against  so  malig- 
nant and  foul  a  charge. 


MR.   COKE    OF  NORFOLK. 

Sir, As    I   am   a  constant   reader  of 

your  Register,  I  believe  there  are  few  sub- 
jects that  escape  my  observation  :  certainly, 
none  of  those  which  contain  your  sentiments. 
Although  I  may  differ  from  you  in  opinion 
relative  to  some  of  them,  yet  I  cannot  avoid 
expressing  my  thanks  for  the  pleasure  and 
information  I  have  frequently  derived  from 
your  labours,  and  what  in  my  mind  is  of 
vastly  more  importance  than  individual  in- 
terest, the  concern  you  take  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  community  demands  still  more 
forcibly  those  thanks  ;  being  like  your- 
self only  anxious  to  behold  the  prosperity  of 
my  native  land.  If  it  be  remarked  by  thosa 
who  never  will  coincide  with  you,  so  long  a* 
you  continue  to  speak  the  truth,  that  your 
personal  attacks  are  often  too  severe,  nay, 
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what  they  term  unpardonable,    your  friends,  ■)  — disregarding  the   interests  of  the  people, 


Sir,  will  do  yoii  the  justice  to  declare,  that 
no  one  more  readily  contradicts  an  assertion 
which  has  been  founded  either  in  misrepre- 
sentation, or  from  not  being  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  him  concerning  whom  you 
are  speaking.  That  rank  or  fortune  should 
prove  no  shield  to  the  degrading  acts  of 
those  who  are  placed  in  elevated  situations,  1 
perfectly  agree  with  you,  and  that  such  a 
mirror  as  your  Register  exists  to  afford  to 
public  characters  the  opportunity  or"  seeing 
their  faults  and  their  vices,  I  consider  a 
most  fortunate  circumstance  for  the  people. 
But,  Sir,  as  you  appear  deairenis  of  taking 
for  your  motto  that  most  admirable  ser.\- 
sence — "  Nothing  to  extenuate  nor  set 
down  aught  in  malice,"  I  feel  convinced  you 
will  be  obliged  to  any  of  your  readers  who 
will  point  out  those  mistakes  you  uninten- 
tionally may  have  committed  ;  or,  wen  if 
you  should  still  retain  your  opinion.,  who  in 
manly  argument  will  differ  from  you  in  that 
opinion  ;  leaving  it  to  the  public  to  correct 

or  confirm  the  judgment  of  either. On 

reading  your  Register  of  the  2Sth  of  May,  I 
was  greatly  astonished  at  some  remarks 
which  were  made  on  Mr.  Coke  of  Norfolk, 
and  if  they  were  not  positively  addressed  to 
him,  his  tenants,  and  to  other  gentlemen 
who  have  exerted  every  laudable  endeavour 
to  encourage  industry,  reward  labour,  and 
promote  the  general  good  of  the  kingdom, 
they  were  evidently  written  with  the  inten- 
tion of  being  applied  to  them,  and  sotthf  to 
them.  I  shall  not,  Sir,  at  this  time  proceed 
to  state  to  you  the  advantages  which  I  consi- 
der have  arisen  from  the  formation  of  agri- 
cultural societies  composed  of  the  most 
learned  men  we  can  boast,  and  of  the  best 
practical,  liberal,  and  enlightened  cultivators 
of  land  :  but,  it  is  my  wish  to  mention  some 
of  the  mftst  prominent  traits  in  the  character 
of  Mr.  Coke ;  that  any  false  impression 
which  may  have  been  made  on  the  minds  of 
that  part  of  your  readers  who  do  not  know 
Mr.  Coke,  may  hear  that  which  with  perfect 
truth  is  advanced  in  his  praise. — Thus,  Sir, 
an  opportunity  will  be  afforded  to  yon,  and 
10  them  afterwards*  to  declare,  whether  or 
not  they  consider  Mr.  Coke  to  be  deserving 
that  public  testimony  of  esteem  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Norfolk  have  so  long  bestowed  in 
electing  him  their  representative;  whether  or 
Bot  he  may  be  truly  said  to  reign  in  the 
hearts  of  his  tenants  and  his  friends-  whe- 
ther or  not  he  has  deserved,  although  he  ne- 
ver received,  those  marks  of  distinction  con*- 
ferred  on  many  ;  although  they  were  con- 
spicuous for  their  enmity  to  patriotism — a 
frhorcugh  contempt  for  the  laws  of  the.  land 


and  only  shewing  a  desire  to  enrich  them- 
selves at  the  expence  of  the  country. — First, 
Sir,  considering  Mr.  Coke  as  an  Agricultu- 
rist, it  will  be  necessary  to  recall  the  atten- 
tion of  your  readers  to  the  state  of  the  county 
of  Norfolk,  previous  to  that  gentleman's  be- 
coming the  proprietor  of  the  immense  tracts 
of  land  he  now  possesses  ;  and  which,  I  be- 
lieve, would  have  worn  a  very  different  as- 
pect, had  any  other  person  inherited  them. 
The  residence  of  Mr.  Coke  but  a  short  pe- 
riod before  was  a  barren  spot ;  the  lands 
around  scarcely  to  be  termed  cultivated  ;  the 
greatest  part  of  the  western  district  conspi- 
cuous for  its  growth  of  rye;  the  race  of 
sheep  such  as  disgraced  the  breeders  of  that 
animal  ;  the  farmers'  men  who  imbibed  all 
the  system  of  the  preceding  century,  and 
neither  emulation  nor  encouragement  pre- 
vailed. Although,  when  Mr.  Coke  be- 
came the  sole  manager  of  his  property,  it 
may  justly  be  said,  speaking  figuratively, 
that  the  foundation  stone  of  the  fabric  was 
laid,  yet  it  was  left  to  him  to  rear  and  com- 
plete the  noble  structure.  Moie  enraptured 
with  the  solid  comforts  of  domestic  life, 
than  the  transitory  joys  obtained  in  courts 
and  palaces,  Mr.  Coke  devoted  his  time  to 
two  of  the  most  laudable  pursuits  which  can 
engage  the  attention  of  man — the  increase 
of  his  own  property,  and  the  happiness  of 
those  by  whom  lie  was  surrounded.  While 
other  distinguished  characters  were  lavish- 
ing thousands  a  id  tens  of  thousands  at  the 
gaming  table;  on  the  turf;  in  empty  pa- 
rade; in  disgusting  masquerades  and  use- 
less routes ;  he  was  inviting  to  his  house  and 
courting  the  society  of  men,  the  most  repu- 
ted for  their  agricultural  knowledge.  He. 
sought  for  the  first  breeders  of  stock  of  every 
description  :  he  attended  himself  to  the 
management  and  improvement  of  a  fiock  of 
4000  sheep  ;  and  the  most  ingenious  manu- 
facturers of  their  produce  were  ever  wel- 
come guests  at  his  hospitable  board Mr. 

Coke's  invaluable  Library,  thrown  open  to 
all  his  friends,  contained  every  publication 
deserving  the  notice  of  the  farmer  ;  and  the 
superior  information  which  from  such  va- 
rious sources  he  had  derived,  was  dissemi- 
nated on  every  occasion,  and  that  at  no  small 
expence,  if  the  printing  works  on  tillage 
were  alone  considered.  One  day  in  every 
week  was  given  up  by  himself  and  his  fa- 
mily to  oblige  those  that  chose  to  examine 
his  gardens,  his  nurseries,  his  parks,  his 
farms,  his  numerous  breeds  of  cattle,  his 
newly  invented  implements  of  everydescrip- 
tion  ;  and  he  added  to  this  gratification  of 
the  visitors,    by  permitting   them   to  enter 
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every  room  in  his  princely  abode.  Three 
days  were  also  annually  appointed  tor  gene- 
ral inspection,  and  for  the  sale  or  the  letting 
of  such  stock,  as  on  trial  were  found  to  be 
best  adapted  to  the  different  soils  of  the 
.kingdom  ;  but  more  especially  those  in  Nor- 
folk, and  to  obtain  this  knowledge  with  the 
best  mode  of  benefiting  poor  lands,  five  thou- 
sand pounds  were  every  year  devoted.  The 
motto  which  Mr,  Cuke  chose  was  "  live 
and  let  live  ;"  and,  determining  to  render 
his  tenants  independent  yeomen,  he  granted 
long  leases,  ar.d  on  such  terms  as  he  knew 
must  induce  them,  for  their  own  as  well  as 
his  sake,  to  enhance  the  value  of  his  estates. 
He  erected  them  houses  fit  for  the  residence 
of  gentlemen,  and  all  the  external  buildings 
were  not  to  be  surpassed  for  convenience. 
Vast  sums  were  expended  by  Mr.  Coke  in 
the  purchase  of  the  most  elegant  and  costly 
'piece's  of  plate  given  to  stimulate  industry  ; 
and,  while'  the  firmer  himself  with  honest 
pride  displayed  such  well  earned  prizes,  he 
had  the  additional  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  his  arable  land  was  become  more  pro- 
ductive; that  his  breeds  of  cattle,  particu- 
larly his  flocks,  increased  in  number  and  in 
quality  •  and  that  his  servants  were  reward- 
ed because  they  v/ere  patterns  of  industry 
and  integrity.  His  wife  also  had  equal  pride 
in  shewing  that  the  management  of  the  con- 
cerns within  Hqors  was  equal  to  that  without, 
and  her' maids  received  public  gilts  for  their 
good  conduct,  and  the  extraordinary  pro- 
duce of  the  dairy  ;  as  well  as  the  shepherds 
for  their  fostering  care  of  the  lamb-,  and  the 
ewes. — To  the  encouragement  of  Planting, 
Mr.  Coke  paid  particular  attention ;  espe- 
cially to  the  growth  of  the  oak  for  the  use  of 
the  navy,  where  it  could  be  raised  ;  and  in 
Ins  own  domain,  amidst  800  acres  of  orna- 
mental and  profitable  wood,  is  hi;-:  mansion 
embosomed.  With  years  of  toil,  and  with  a 
'fortune  which  might  have  supported  even 
princes,  did  Mr.  Coke  alter  the  face  of  a 
whole  county.  One  hundred  thousand  acres 
Of  land  were,  by  his  exertions,  brought  into 
cultivation.'  The  barley  and  turnip  system 
was  introduced,  layers  were  regnlariy  sown; 
and,  in  one  of  the  largest  districts,  where 
before  only  rye  was  seen,  astonishing 
breadths  of  the  finest  wheats  were  now  an- 
nually grown.  This  larger  portion  of  the 
sustenance  of  human  life,  supported  the  in- 
creasing population.  Heaths  hitherto  bar- 
ren, groaned  for  the  sickle  and  the  scythe  ; 
farm  houses,  and  stack  yards  full  of  corn 
everywhere  appeared;  in  a  once  desolate 
country  riches  in  abundance  met  the  glad- 
dened eye,  and  the  grateful  mind  naturally 
reverted  to  him  who  had  effected  so  much 
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good,  and  conferred  happinees  and  wealU^, 
not  only  on  individuals,  but  whole  families 
and  generations. — Bur.  even  then,  Mr.  Coke 
saw  that  one  great  evil  still  remained,  an  evil 
more  to  be  dreaded  in  "Norfolk  than  any 
county  in  England,  from  the  lightness  of  the 
soil ;  this  was  the  poverty  of  much  of  the  up- 
lands, and  most  of  the  low  meadows  and 
marshes.  If  the  turnip  crop  failed,  (the 
Norfolk  farmer's  great  resource)  what  were 
they  to  do  under  these  circumstances  ?  or,  if 
substitutes  were  found,  they  must  have 
been  procured  at  a  great  expence.  Mr. 
Coke  had  the  mollification  to  find  there 
were  ninety  thousand  acres  of  land  of  this 
unprofitable  description,  and  the  value  of 
great  part  of  it  entirely  destroyed  by 
the  constant  inundations  of  the  sea. 
Therefore,  he  first  selected  and  brought  to 
his  house  from  a  great  distance,  one  of  the 
most  able  engineers,  who  was  also  possessed 
of  vast  geological  knowledge  .(Mr.  William 
Smith,  mineralogist)  ;  and  in  a  short  time, 
considering  the  magnitude  of , the  concern, 
he  recovered  forty-five  thousand  acres  from 
the  power  of  the  German  ocean,  whose 
raging  tides  had  hitherto  been  deemed  irre- 
sistable  to  the  efforts  of  human  art  :  and 
this  mighty  undertaking  was  accomplished 
for  the  small  sum  of  httie  more  than  tiuo 
thousand  pounds,  and  to  effect  which  the 
lowest  calculation  delivered  by  those  pre- 
viously employed  to  estimate,  and  who 
were  considered  very  capable  to  judge,  from 
their  official  situations,  amounted  to  near 
thirty  -jive  thousand  :  and  thus,  through  the 
means  of  Mr.  Coke,  in  this  single  instance, 
a  saving  to  the  county  of  more  than  thirty 
thousand  pounds  was  obtained.  The  same 
gentleman  (Mr.  Smith)  was  employed  to 
render  the  boggy,  gravelly,  and  useless  lands 
on  Mr.  Coke's  estates,  more  productive ; 
and,  by  drainage  and  irrigation,  converting 
them  into  water-meadows,  they  were  made 
more  profitable  than  even  the  oldest  and  the 
best  pastures.  Mr.  Coke,  for  this  truly  spi- 
rited example  (which  was  immediately  adopt- 
ed by  many  landed  proprietors  to  a  consi- 
derable extent)  was  presented  by  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  with  the  gold  medal.  Mr. 
Smith,  for  his  masterly  style  in  conducting 
such  works,  was  honoured  by  the  Society  of 
Arts  with  a  silver  medal ;  and,  for  his  book  on 
this  subject  also  publicly  .received  the  thanks 
of  their  members.  That  such  astonishing 
and  incredible  improvements  might  the  more 
rapidly  spread  throughout  the  county,  Mr. 
Cuke,  to  induce  his  tenants  and  oil  other 
occupiers  of  lands  to  unite  with  him  in  such 
labours,  annually  gave  them  massive  vases 
of  plate.,   and  every  liberal'  encouragement 
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Large  tracts  of  swampy  lands,  where  the 
men  walked  up  to  their  knees  in  water  to 
mow  off  the  rushes,  were  drained  and  fer- 
tilized even  to  the  growing  of  corn.  Some 
of  a  sterile  and  more  boggy  nature  were 
made  firm  ;  and  natural  and  artificial  grasses 
enriched  the  soil  :  many  which  before  would 
not  bear  a  cow  nor  feed  a  sheep,  yield- 
ed from  two  to  three  tons  per  acre,  of  most 
excellent  food;  exclusive  of  the  large  quan- 
tities of  stock,  maintained  in  the  spring  and 
the  autumn;  and  off  others,  immense  crops 
of  tares  and  pulse  were  harvested,  which 
bad  been  dibbled  on  the  surface.  It  is  like- 
wise in  contemplation,  on  a  most  judicious 
plan,  to  propose  to  open  a  navigation  through 
the  interior  of  the  county,  that  a  free  com- 
munication may  exist  between  the  two  prin- 
cipal seaports  ;  or,  at  least,  that  it  may  be 
carried  through  part  of  the  distance,  where 
it  does  not  now  extend  ;  and,  which  may  ea- 
sily be  effected  in  a  manner  most  beneficial 
to  the  inhabitants.  Thus,  the  labour  of  man 
3nd  beast  is  much  decreased  ;  the  produce 
.of  the  land  greatly  increased ;  agricultural 
implements  improved,  beyond  description  ; 
and  a  brilliant  example  has  been  shewn,  wor- 
thy the  imitation  of  every  landlord.  But, 
sir,  when  at  the  annual  festivity  of  the  sheep- 
shearing  at  Holkham,  I  behold  thousands 
of  people  witnessing  a  scene  that  is  not 
known  elsewhere,  when  I  look  around 
me,  and  discover  the  most  scientific  men  in 
the  empire,  assembled  to  give  and  to  obtain 
information  ;  when  I  see  Mr.  Coke's  tenants 
nre  gentlemen  of  enlightened  minds  and 
liberal  education ;  fellow  labourers  in  the 
same  vineyard  ;  fit  associates  for  such  digni- 
fied characters,  as  the  dukes  *  of  Bedford, 
lord  Thanet,  lord  Somerville,  sir  John  Sin- 
clair, Mi.  Arthur  Young,  &c.  &c.  ;  when  I 
behold  foreigners  of  the  first  rank  from  va- 
rious parts  of  the  world,  and  he;ir  them  ex- 
claim, as  1  have,  that  "  we  petty  monarchs 
*'  of  little  slates,  could  have  formed  no  such 
*'  ideas  :  "  when  1  see  Mr.  Coke  at  his  table, 
surrounded  by  five  hundred  of  such  men  as 
I  have  named,  who  look  up  to  him  with  a 
fervor  of  esteem  and  degree  of  veneration, 
which  kings  may  envy,  but  do  not  ob- 
tain.— Why,  then,  if  this,  Mr.  Cobbett,  is, 
what  you  call  "  ambition,"  would  to  God 
that  every  Englisman's  bosom  glowed  with 
the  sake  ambitious  hopes  ;  the  same  desire 
to  be  as  much  respected  ;  and  I  should  have 
no  fear  for  England's  safety  !  If  such  a  mode 
of  passing  through  life  be  called  a  proof 
of  "  little  talents,"  happy,  in  my  hum- 
ble  opinion,  is  he  who  possesses  that 
*  J  say  dukes  as  I  wish  to  speak  in  the 
plural. 
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men  from  whom  this 
respect  and  love  are  obtained  can  be  termed 
"  knaves  or  fools,"  for  expressing  their  esti- 
mation of  such  a  patriot,  why  then,  proud 
may  they  be  on  this  occasion,  to  merit  the 
title  of  either  the  one  or  the  other. — On 
this  subject,  I  could  add  a  great  deal  more, 
but,  less  I  could  not  well  say.  Relative  to 
Mr.  Coke's  political  conduct ;  has  lie  net  al- 
ways been  consistent  ?  What  was  it  during 
the  American  war  ?  Did  he  not  then  re- 
ceive the  thanks  of  the  county,  for  his  pa- 
triotic proceedings  ?  Pursue  him  through  the 
whole  career  of  his  parliamentary  duties, 
and  say,  where  he  has  been  inconsistent. 
Neither  titles  nor  pomp  nor  power,  could 
ever  purchase  his  integrity;  and  the  glittering 
useless  baubles  of  state  sycophancy  have  been 
neglected  for  the  more  estimable4,  and  more 
lasting  treasures  of  general  admiration, 
and  universal  esteem.  As  a  husband,  a  far 
ther,  a  master,  a  landlord,  and  a  friend, 
it  is  needless  for  me  to  say  any  thing  in  Mr. 
Coke's  favour.  Point  out  to  m»  such  another 
man,  considered  in  those  various  public  and 
private  views  in  which  his  character  is  to  be 
regarded ;  and  I  will  then  adnfit,  that  the 
kingdom  contains  two  persons,  one  of  whom 
alone  I  believed  to  exist. — Having,  Sir,  mere- 
ly fulfilled  what  I  thought  was  my  duty, 
(as  a  member  of  that  society  of  which  Mr, 
Coke  was  solicited  to  be  the  president),  in 
stating  my  ideas,  why  I  considered  the 
attack  on  him  unmerited,  particularly  by 
so  public  a  writer,  1  trust  you  will  excuse 
me  for  having  engaged  so  much  of  your  va- 
luable time;  but,  weak  indeed  must  be  that 
cause  which  does  not  posses  an  advocate, 
and  truly  degenerate  that  fraternity,  amongst 
whom  not  one  appears  to  vindicate  the  dig- 
nified,   consistent,    and    manly    conduct   of 

their  patron. Thomas   Roope. — Laken- 

ham  Cottage,   Norwich,  June  (j,    1808. 


TITHES. 

Sir  ; — I  am  sorry  to  see  that  your  late 
contests  with  the  land-owners  and  farmers 
has  led  you  to  attempt  the  defence  of  the 
present  mode  of  taking  tithes.  I  think  that 
even  all  your  powers  of  argument  will  be 
unable  to  convince  disinterested  men,  that 
they  are  not,  under  the  present  system,  a 
great  bar  to  improvements  in  agriculture, 
and  render  many  of  the  clergy  odious  in  the 
eyes  of  numbers,  who,  under  other  circum- 
stances, would  be  friends  to  the  established 
church  ;  and  I  should  suppose  that  the  clergy 
would  very  readily  agree  to  a  fair  commuta- 
tion, except  a  few  whose  thirst  for  domina- 
tion over  their  parishioners  is  stronger  than 
their  desire  of  being  respected  by  them*— ~ 
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That  tithe-?  are  not  the  rightful  property, 
by  long  custom,  of  those  to  whom  they  are 
due,  few,  if  any,  I  believe  will  deny  ;  but 
that  they  are  not  a  greater  hardship  than  a 
rent,  when  collected  in  kind,  or  an  advanc- 
ed m  on  ay-  payment  demanded  for  them 
when  the  produce  is  increased  by  superior 
management,  you  are  very  far  from  proving. 
it  rents  were  taken  in  kind,  do  you  think 
agriculture  would  flourish  as  it  does  ?  ad<. 
those  who  have  seen  the  Metayers'  farms  in 
France.  In  those  parishes  where  the  tithes 
are  impropriate,  the  clergyman  is  far  more 
likely  to  be  beloved  by  his  flock,  but  they  are 
no  less  a  bar  to  agricultural  improvements. 
If  the  tithes  were  appropriated  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  were  originally  given; 
namely,  one  part  to  the  bishop,  another  to 
the  repairing  of  churches,  another  for  the 
support  of  the  poor,  and  the  remainder  for 
the  support  of  the  clergyman,  perhaps  the 
"  sect  of  cultivators  "  would  not  so  loudly 
complain  of  their  hardship,  and  we  should 
not  so  often  hear  of  country  churches  be- 
coming so  ruinous  as  to  be  dangerous  to 
celebrate  divine  worship  in,  and  that  the  pa- 
rishioners are  wholly  unable  to  repair  them, 
"  being  chiefly  tenants  at  rack  rent,  and 
greatly  burthened  with  poor  IV — You  ask, 
"  for  what  should  new  enclosures  be 
exempted  from  the  payment  of  tithes,  for 
some  years  at  least  ?"  For  what,?  Because 
the  owner  or  occupier  ought  to  have  the  ex- 
pense of  enclosing  fully  repaid,  before  the 
tithe  owner  ought  to  touch  the  produce.  In 
strict  justice  he  ought  never  to  have  more 
than  a  tenth  part  of  the  profit  which  the 
land  yielded  in  its  natural  state,  and  neither 
the  church  nor  thepoor  could  justly  complain 
of  being  robbed.  If  a  man  encloses,  and 
brings  into  cultivation  the  lands  of  another, 
he  either  has  it  rent  free,  or  at  a  low  one 
until  it  repays  him,  and  if  you  had  had  any 
experience  in  inclosing,  you  would  know  it 
is  not  done,  but  at  a  very  considerable  ex- 
pense, sometimes  greater  than  lands  even 
tilhe-free  ever  repay.  But  it  appears  you 
are  not  acquainted  with  the  practice  of  agri- 
culture, or  you  would  know  that  where  ma- 
nure is  to  be  sold,  and  lands  tithe  free,  and 
lands  trom  which  they  are  rigidly  taken,  are 
equally  situated  for  receiving  it,  that  far  the 
greater  part  of  it  will  be  applied  to  the 
former,  and  thus  "  the  church  and  the 
poor  would  be  robbed."  I  will  ask  you, 
Sir,  if  you  were  a  hard-working  farmer, 
and  could,  at  the  expense  of  ninety-two 
pounds,  and  a  good  deal  of  toil  and' la- 
bour, procure  as  much  dung,  road-scrap- 
ings, waste  earth,  &c.  as  wotdd  make 
vour  farm  produce  a  hundred  pounds'  worth 


more  of  hay  or  corn  than  it  would  do  with- 
out it,  and  when  produced,  the  tithing-mari 
was  to  come  and  take  a  tenth  of  it,  thus 
causing  you  to  lose  £'l  instead  of  gaining  s£S : 
whether  you  would  lay  out  your  capital,  or 
remain  content  with  the  "  natural  produce" 
of  your  farm  ?  Your  answer  to  this  question 
will  oblige  A  Friend  to  liberal-minded 
Agriculturists. — Norton,  near  JMalton, 
June  ()th,  1808. 

P.  S.  The  land -owners  and  farmers  are 
certainly  very  much  alarmed,  lest  their  in- 
terests should  suffer  by  stopping  the  distilla- 
tion from  corn,  but  I  think  you  have  clearly 
shewn  the  fallaciousness  of  their  arguments; 
certainly,  barley  and  oat*  are  as  high  now  as 
they  can  desire  them  to  be  :  but,  I  suppose 
their  opposition  to  it  arose  from  the  same  li- 
berality of  sentiment  which  made  "  Pitt  and 
"  War  "  such  a  favourite  toast  at  the  farmers' 
market  dinners,  because  we  fortunately  had 
some  bad  harvests  during  his  administration, 
and  the  same  cause  makes  taern  now  so 
strenuously  argue,  that  we  ought  not  to 
make  peace  so  long  as  Buonaparte  reigns  ; 
some  of  the  less  cunning  acknowledge,  that 
they  think  peace  would  lower  the  price  of 
com  !  They  are  a  good  deal  like  the  electors 
of  Honiton,  whose  patriotism  you  have 
sketched  so  naturally,  and  much  resemble 
the  "  independent  burgesses  "  of  a  place 
that  I  could  name,  who  have  made  so  much 
noise  lately,  about  their  loyalty,  and  who 
have  so  nobly  proved  their  principles  by  ex- 
tolling those  who  have  given  them  a  guinea 
and  half-a-crown  for  a  vote,  and  degrading 
those  vvho  only  gave  them  half-a-guinea. 


STIPENDIARY  CURATES    BILL. 

Sir, — However  different  the  following 
sentiments,  on  the  principle  of  the  stipendi- 
ary curates'  bill,  now  pending  in  parliament, 
may  be  from  those  which  have  been  hither- 
to expressed  by  you,  or  your  correspondents, 
I  trust  to  your  impartiality  to  allow  of  their 
appearance  in  your  Register. — So  far  as  the 
bill  is  expressive  of  a  wish  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  curates,  it  has  my  most  un- 
feigned approbation.  But,  this  approbation 
is  confined  to  the  wish  ;  and  it  is  mingled 
with  the  sincerest  regret,  that  the  means 
intended  to  accomplish  that  wish,  are  not 
onlly  inadequate  to  their  object,  but  that 
they  are  likely,  also,  to  prove  injurious  to 
the  publick  good,  so  far  as  the  general  con- 
dition and  influence  of  the  great  body  of 
the  clergy  are  concerned. — I  shall,  in  a  few 
words,  endeavour  to  explain  these  objections 
to  the  bill  — First  the  means  intended  to  ac- 
complish the  wish  of  the  bill,  to  improve 
the  condition  of  curates,  are  inadequate  to 
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the  object  proposed.     They  are  not,  indeed, 
inadequate  to  increase    the  salaries  of  some 
curates,  though  this  they  would  not  do,  con- 
sidering  the  very  few  livi)  gs  comparatively 
that  are  of  the  value  to  which  the  bill  is  in- 
tended to  apply,  to  nearly  theextent  supposed; 
but  they  are  inadequate  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  curates,  so  as  to  enable   them,  as 
a  body,  to    become  better   ablo   to  support 
that  rgnk  in  society,  which  their  profession 
entitles  them  to  move  in.     For,  did  even  the 
possibility  exist,    of  increasing  every   curacy 
in  the  kingdom  to  the  sum  of  ,£250  a  year, 
which  is  much  more  than  what  the  bill  pro- 
poses, or  than  any  bill  can  accomplish,  we 
should,  in    a  very  short  time,  see,  at  least, 
as  much  distress  among  that  class  of  clergy, 
intended  to  he  relieved  by  the  bill,  as  we  do 
at  this   present  time.     Let  us  pause  a  mo- 
ment, ar.u  consider  what  would  be  the  ope- 
ration of  the   means  proposed  ?     Would   it 
not   bete   induce  many   more  to  enter  into 
orders  than  now  do,  without  private  fortune, 
Without  connections,  and  without  any  view 
to  future  preferment,  in  prospect  of  the  sti- 
pend of  a  curacy  ?   Now  the  sum  mentioned 
is    pe'fectiy     inadequate  to  supply  even    a 
small  family,  in  the  present  state  of  things, 
With  the   necessaries  of  respectable   subsis- 
tence -,    but  it  would    be    just   enough    to 
prevail     with      many    to     enter    into     the 
church,   to  engage   afterwards  in  marriage, 
and     to     expose,    themselves     to   the   hard 
and  severe  shifts,     which     every  man    of 
reflection     must     know     to     be      his     lot 
who  has   to  maintain  a  family  upon  a   life 
income  of  ;£'250     Compared  with  the  great 
body   of  the    clergy,  few  now  receive   holy 
orders  on  the  narrow  view  of  the  remunera- 
tion they  are  to  receive    for   their  services, 
whether  they  are  fortunate  enough  to  have 
preferment  in  view,  or  whether  they  are  to 
take  their  chance  in  the  vineyard  of  their 
Redeemer;    but    the    majority    take  orders, 
resting  on  their  own  private  means,  chiefly, 
for  future  support,  and   influenced   by  the 
general  respectability  attaching  to  the  church 
from  the  liberal  policy  whereby  she  has  hi- 
therto been  disciplined.     Let  this  policy  be 
cramped,  and,  instead  of  that  respectability, 
which  now  attaches  to  the  church,  through 
all  the  degrees  of  her  ministers,  and  which 
is  supported  by  private  fortune  and  honorable 
connections,  it  would  soon  be  discovered, 
that  the  measure  of  the  bill  would  material- 
ly injure  the  condition  of  the  inferior  clergy, 
or,  what  is  precisely  the  same  thing,  it  would 
hold  forth   to  the'  inexperienced  a  hope  of 
subsistence,  it  would  encourage  them  to  en- 
ter into  the  church,  and  to  expose   them- 
selves, in  future  life,  to  the  miscrie.  cf  those 
who  build  on  a  scai.fy  annuity  to  supply  the 
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calls  of  a   liberal   profession .-^If  there   be 
any  truth  in  these  reflexions,  then  it  will 
follow,  that   the  means,  intended  to  be  re- 
sorted to,  are  likely  to  prove  injurious  to  the 
public  good,   so  far  as  concerns  the  general 
condition  and  influence  of  the  great  body  of 
the  clergy.     Whatever  tends  to  increase  the 
visible  distress  of  the  clergy,  will  necessarily 
diminish   their  influence  :  and  a  division  of 
the  income  vf  the  church;  that  may  operate' 
to  induce  any  to  enter  into  it  on  a  scantier 
pay  than,  in  the  present  increased  expences 
of  living,  would  be  adequate;  will   increase 
this  distress,  aud  ultimately  restrain  others 
of  more  lirieral  means  from  engaging  in  a 
profession  which  will  be  respected  in  propor- 
tion to  the  external  respectability  of  those 
persons  who  are  engaged  in  her  services. — => 
The  church  is  to  be  considered  the  post  o? 
honor,  and  not  of  profit.     Happily,  it  has, 
hitherto,  for  the  most  part,  been  so  consi- 
dered.    With  exceptions,  we  have  nO  other 
concern  than  to  lament  them.     Look  to  the 
body   of  'he    clergy.     You   will   see    many 
living  in  all  the  comforts,  and  elegar.cies  of 
life,  curates  as  well  as  incumbents,  but  very 
few,  indeed,   that  are  enabled  to  do  so  from 
their  preferments.     The  truth  is.  that  they 
did  not  enter  into  the  church  from  the  nar- 
row views  of  mere  subsistence  ;  but  on  more 
noble  and  honourable  views,  on  feelings  of 
attachment  to  the  sacred   profession,  on  the 
love  of  a  life  of  ease  and  leisure  for  liberal 
studies,  and  in  the  prospect  of  meeting  with 
persons  embarked  in  the  same  profession  as 
themselves,  respectable  in  family,  and  above 
dependence  for   subsistence  on  the  pay  of 
their   services.     Mhe    church,   indeed,  not- 
withstanding a  few   glittering  preferments, 
which   allure   as    so    many    prizes   in    her 
scanty  wheel,  is  utterly  unable  to  pay  for  the 
services  she  requires,  even  were  her  reve- 
nues equalized,  by  any  equitable  enumera- 
tion for  expenses  of  education  incurred,  and 
for  advantages  which  must  be  foregone  in  the 
clerical  profession. — Cut,  such  has  hitherto 
been  the  wisdom  of  her  policy,  that,  what 
she  is  unable  to  accomplish  by  stipends,  sh 
has  actually  accomplished,  by  what  has  been 
called  the  Lottery  of  the  Church,  by  engag 
ing  the  services  of  most  learned,  and  most 
respectable  men.— If  any  one  is  prepared  tc 
say  that  she  has  not,  then  he  and  the  writet 
of  these  reflections   are  at   issue,  and  little 
good    could  follow  from  prolonging  or  mul- 
tiplying them.     But,  in    the  sincere  beliel 
that  they  have  been  secured,  the  object   o! 
these  cursory  reflection-  is  to  submit  a  consi 
deration  on  the  impolicy  of  risking  the  fu 
ture  loss  of  such   services,  by  adopting  the 
measures  of  the  bill. — I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &.c 
N.T.—7rA  June,  I  SOS. 
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STIPENDIARY     CURATES. 

Sir,- — The  curates'  act  of  the  3(5  George 
the  third  was,  as  to  augmentation  of  stipend, 
nnalagons  to  the  statute  cf  Anne  which 
.made  s€50  per  annuni  the  maximum.  The 
two  acts  intended  no  punishment  for  non  re- 
sidence, and  left  much  to  the  discretion  and 

benignity  of  the  bishops. -And,    in  order 

that  we  may  more  deliberately  discuss 
the  question  of  residence,  let  it  be  re- 
.membered,  that  the  several  ancient  statutes, 
Viz.  the  Q  Ed.  2.  st.  1.  c.  8;  the  21st.  Hen. 
8  c.  13,  andthe-25  Henry  8,  c.  10>,  exempted 
from  legal  penalty,  certain  persons  there 
described  :  and  what  is  the  general  principle 
of  such  exemptions  ?  That  certain  situa- 
tions of  high  dignity,  great  responsibility, 
well  directed  industry,  and  many  of  them 
requiring  superior  talents  and  attainments, 
not  omitting  the  consideration  of  personal 
improvement  in  knowledge  amidst  the'  rage 
of  excessive  reformation,  were  legitimate 
pleas  for  non  residence.  When  it  serves  a 
particular  purpose,  we  are  reminded  that  the 
ordinary  was  not  and  is  not  bound  to  pay  at- 
tention to  these  exemptions,  but  I  never 
heard  that  such  a  power  was  ever  exerted, 
and  heaven  forbid  it  ever  should.  Let  us 
now  proceed  to  the  legal  decisions,  which  I 
shall  give  in  substance,  after  premising  that 
the  word  wilful  is  a  word  which  gave  more 
latitude  to  a  judge  and  jury  than  they  ever 
took.  It  mus.t  have  had  an  intentionally 
strong  meaning,  but,  except  in  cases  of  bad 
health,  was  little  attended  to.  Those  reason- 
able and  honourable  apologies  which  the 
calls  of  private  business,  and  private  r&ection 
furnish  were  never  admitted,  and  the  word 
wilful  lost  all  its  meaning.  Nor  did  the  evil 
end  here.  The  courts  decided  that  no  one  was 
statutably  resident  who  did  not  reside  in  the 
parsonage  house,  and  so  Dr.  Jbbetson  was 
cast  who  lived  within  a  few  yards  of  his  own 
premises.  It  was  taken  for  granted  that  no 
clergyman  would  keep  his  parsonage  in  re- 
pair who  did  notlive  in  it.  The  use  of  pa- 
rochial visitations  is  thus  taken  away.  Bat 
hospitality  is  pleadod. — s — Are  parsonage 
houses  then  to  become  honorary  inns,  and 
especially  after  the  establishment  of  parish 
rates,  and  the  occasional  donations  of  every 
clergyman  who  is  competent  to  make  them  ? 
Let  the  following  two  cases  be  considered 
as  very  common.  A.  has  a  living'cf^O'O  or 
i£/0  per  annum.  He  has  also'  private 
property,  or  which  amounts  to  the  same 
thing,  he  purchases,  and  bull'ds.  Could  lie 
justify  it  to  his  family -to  by  o'ut  hundreds 
upon  so  small  a  life  estate?  rFoV'  Gilbert's 
act  would  not  allow  hirtS  above  sol20  or  140, 
Neither  has  he  a  right  to  enlarge  the  piemi- 
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ses  beyond  the  size  of  the  living  itself  An 
incumbent  within  my  own  knowledge  did 
justice  to  his  living  by  rebuilding  the 
parsonage,  but  resided  in  a  bouse  of  his  own. 
Another  incumbent  had  family  property  and 
a  family  house  in  one  of  the  most  populous 
parishes  in  the  kingdom.  Let  the  inhabi- 
bitants  say  what  loss  they  or  the  church  sus- 
tained, by  his  residing  half  a  mile  out  of  the 
town.  This  was  so  far  from  being  the  case, 
that  they  have  expressed  every  degree  of  re- 
spect  both  before  and  after  his  decease. • 

The  ignis  fatuus  of  hospitality  has  brought 
on  a  determination  that  if  an  incumbent 
boards  in  his  parsonage  house,  he  is  not  re- 
sident un<^er  the  statutes,  as  if  single  men 
could  do  no  act  of  liberality,  and  as  if  there 
was  no  method  of  feeding  the  poor,  but  in 
the  parsonage  kitchen.  It  was  also  deter- 
mined that  nearness  of  residence  would  not 
suffice,  unless  in  the  respective  parishes. 
Thus  Mr.  Van  Mildert  and  Mr.  Bland,  were 
harrassed,  though  officiating  conscientiously, 
and  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  their  pa- 
rishes.  Such  were  the   hardships  which 

legal  decisions  had  unfortunately  added,  and 
which  certainly  did  not  arise  out  of  the 
statutes,  but  the  interpretation  of  them.  In 
old  tqwns  the  parishes  are  so  numerous  that 
whoever  resides  in  anv  part  of  these  towns 
is  sufficiently  at  hand  for  the  duties  required, 

especially  if  he  have  also   an  associate. . 

When  the  late  residence  bill  passed,  the 
clergy  seemed  in  general  to  be  satisfied,  ha- 
ving had  to  combat  with  the  rigour  of  the 
statutes,  the  still  greater  rigour  of  legal  in- 
terpretations, and  most  of  all  with  ill  founded 
prejudice  and  clamour  :  and  I  venture  to  as- 
sert from  a  long  acquaintance  with  several 
lay  districts  that  the  instances  of  unjustifi- 
able non  residence  were  never  numerous  nor 
flagrant.  In  some  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
there  are  small  parishes  and  ill  endowed,  and 
if  one  clergyman  hold  two  or  three  of  them 
and  serve  them  all,  he  may  do  his  duty  very 
conscientiously  ;  of  which  I  have  known 
many  irrefragable  proofs.  It  the  act  of  the 
36  Geo.  Ill,  had  considered  these  as  per- 
petual curacies,  till  they  were  augmented  to 
a  value  which  would  have  rendered  them 
benefices  in  truth,  great  advantage  wo.dd 
have  followed,  patrons  and  others  would 
have  augmented  some  which  stand  in  need 
of  it,  and  any  one  of  them  might  be  posses- 
sed by  an  incumbent  of  a  living  without 
vacating  that  living  by  cession,  and  which 
can  only  be  resumed  at  an  enormousexpence, 
an  expence  often  exceeding  a  whole  year's- 
income  of-the  new  pretended  benefice. — Mr. 
Perceval  has  thought  proper  to  say  that  many 
cf  the  excuses  in   the  New  Res';  Jence  Act 
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ought  to  have  been  excluded.     To   rhe 
immn'erial   who  his  jconiiSf  1  lors  are,    I    b 
tare  Dot  to  say,  I  envy  neither  him  nor  those 
associates.     The   framer   or"  ihe  bill   would 
not  intentionally   insert  ariy-'thing  nugatory; 
and   no   candid    well-judging     person    will 
think  so.     There  is  a  class  of  mni  left  to  the 
kindness  of  the  bishops,  of  men>f  say,  w'ho  if 
they  do   their  duty,  are  pronounced  by  the 
general  suffrage  of  mankind,  to  be  the  most 
useful  members   of  the  clerical    profession  ; 
I    mean,  the    instructors    of  youtl.     Hard- 
hearted,   indeed,  must  that  bishop  be,   who 
\souId  refuse  a  letter  of  licence  to  such  per- 
sons, especially  if  their  benefices  were  inade- 
quate  to   their   reasonable   support.     With 
impropriations  belonging  to  laymen  and  cor- 
porate  bodies   Mr.    F.    dares    not   interfere, 
Ti;e  universities  and  Sion  college  are  justly 
incensed  against  him.     If  his  proposal  could 
ever  have  been  just,  which  every   thinking 
man  must  deny,  this   is  not  the  moment  to 
make  it,  when  ten  per  cent,  is  taken  out  oi~ 
every  income  for  the  exigencies  of  the  State. 
The  curates' act  made  an   encroachment  by  j 
allowing  an    ordinary    to    licence   a  curate,   ! 
■without  the  consent  of  the  incumbent,  and   j 
by  making  those  benefices  which    are  not  ! 
such  in  truth.      That  this  was  a  proper  con-   ] 
struction   of   the  stat.    Geo.    I.    is    at  least  | 
doubtful,  but  if  it  were,  the  statute  should   < 
have 'been   repealed  instead   of  confirmed.   ! 
■In   one  word,  the   present  bill,   reprobated 
as   it  was   when  brought  forward   in  sub- 
stance a  few  years  ago,  if  passed  into  a  law, 
will  descend  to  posterity   with  abhoirence 
and  execration,  as  dictated  by  a  sanctimo- 
nious casuistry  and  a  mean  desire  of  popula- 
rity, crammed   down   the  throats  &f  the  se- 
nators, remaining  in  town  by  the  overbear- 
ing influence  and   importunity  of  office. — 
It  will  easily  be  seen  from  whom    the  order 
of  privy  council  on  the  subject  of  residence 
originated,  audit  will  be  worth  while  to  copy 
the   bishop    of    Worcester's   letter   to   ?»Ir. 
Fawkener,  sent  a  little  time  before  his  death. 
No  one  can  judge  of    the  merits  or  demerits 
of  cases  in  the  gross,  but  the  taste  of  the 
times  will  relish  any  thing  in  disparagement 
of  the  regular  clergy,  and  the  greatest  calum- 
niators are  they  who  falsely  call  themselves 
evangelical. — I  am,  Sec.     L.  M. 

LOCAL  MILITIA  31  LL. 

To  the  Lords  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Gre.it  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  Parliament 
assembled. — The  humble  Petition  of 
John  Cartwright  of  Enfield  in  the  County 
of  Middlesex, 
Sheweth — That  the  "Local  Militia  bill  now 

before  your  lordships   rppears  to  your  peti-  I 
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tioner  to   be   inconsistent  with    that  consti- 
tution, on   which    depend  his   life,  liberty, 
and  property. — That  if  the   said   bill  should 
become  part  of  the  general  system  of  defence 
for  Great  Britain,  it  would,   in   the  humble 
judgment  of  your  petitioner,  greatly  add  to 
the  present  public  danger,  by  tending  to  in- 
spire the  nation  with  fallacious  hopes  of  secu- 
rity, while  the  system  of  defence  would  in  re- 
ality be  extremely  defective,  both  in  physical 
means,  and  moral  motive. — That  the  physi- 
cal force  required  by  the  constitution  for  re- 
pelling invasion,  extends  to  the  whole  of  the 
posse  com i tat  us,  including  all  men  from  15 
to  GO  years  of  age,  independent  of  any  such 
regular  army  as  might  by  authority  of  par- 
liament be  at  any  time  in  existence. — That 
the  moral  motive  for  contributing  b\-  taxes  to 
the  utmost  of  men's  ability,  and  for  hazard- 
ing life  in  defence  of  the  state,  is  that  politi- 
cal liberty,  or,  in  other  words,  that  full  and 
substantial   representation   in  parliament,  to 
which  the  people  are  by  the  constitution  en- 
titled :   but  of  which  they  are  deprived  in  a 
degree   which  is,  and  for  a   long   course  of 
years   has   been,    matter  of  extreme  grief, 
dissatisfaction,  and  complaint ;  creating  even 
doubts  whether  a  House  of  Commons  so  de- 
feetively  constituted  as  ihe   present,  and  of 
whose  members  a  very  large   proportion  are 
d(  ;    ndent  on  the  crown  for  lucrative  offices 
its  any  protection  at  all  to  the  liberties  of  our 
country. —  That  your  petitioner  believes  that 
if,   in  physical  means  and  moral  motive,  the 
system  of  defence   for  Great  Britain    were 
made  as  perfect  as  the  constitution  requires, 
the   impossibility  of  conquering  an    island, 
and  the  madness  of  invading   it  would   then 
be  apparent  to  the  enemy. — That  the  present 
defectiveness  of  our  system  of  defence,  by 
feeding  the  enemy   with    the  hope  of  ulti- 
mately conquering  our  country,    is   the  true 
cause  of  his  continuing  the  war;  and  that, 
were  parliament   to  perfect  that  defence  ac- 
cording to   the   constitution,  we   should  of 
consequence,  very  shortly  have  peace. — And 
when  your   petitioner  casts  his  eye  towards 
Spain,  he   is    convinced   that  neither  peace 
nor  allr-nee  with  the  present  ruler  of  France 
would,  for  a  moment,  give  our  country  secu- 
rity, unless  the  people,  free  and  armed, should 
ever   be  ready  on  the   instant,  effectually  to 
repel  the  most   formidable  invasion,  backed 
by  a  fleet  even  superior  in  number  of  ships 
to  that  of  England,   which,  in  the -relative  si- 
tuation of  the  twocountries  he  may  shortly  be 
expected  to  possess. — Your  petitioner  there- 
fore  humbly    hopes    the   said  Local  Militia 
bill  will  not  be  allowed    to  pass  into  a  law, 
but  that  your  lordship's  in  conjunction  with 
the  other  House  of  Parliament  and  his  Ma- 
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jesty  will,  'ere  it  be  too  late,  effectually 
provide  for  the  safety  of  the  realm  against 
invasion,  by  restoring  to  life  and  action  those 
energies  of  the  constitution,  civil  and  mili- 
tary, which  are  applicable  to  defence,  and 
in  which  alone  are  found  the  physical  means 
andmoral  motive,  whereby,  asyourpetition- 
er  verily  believes,  our  endangered  country, 
when  the  whole  continent  shall  be  in  the 
hands  of  Buonaparte,  can  be  defended. — 
And  your  petitionershall  ever  pray,  J'C  frc. 

—J.   Cartwright. Presented  by  Earl. 

Stanhope,  on  Saturday  the  J8th  of  June, 
1S08. 

OFFICIAL  PAPERS. 

France   and    America. -Letter   of  M. 

Champagny,  to  Gen.  Armstrong,  dated 
Paris,  Jan.  15,  1803.  (Concluded  from 
pageQg'lJ 

It  has  not  been  enough  for  her  to 
offend  against  the  independence  of  her 
flag,  nay,  against  that  of  their  territory, 
and  of  their  inhabitants,  by  attacking 
them  even  in  their  ports,  by  forcibly  car- 
rying away  their  crews :  her  decrees  of 
the  llth  November  have  made  a  fresh  at- 
tack on  their  commerce,  and  on  their  navi- 
gation,  as   they  have  done   on    those  of  all 

other  powers.- In  the  situation  in  which 

England  has  placed  the  continent,  especially 
since  her  decrees  of  the  llth  of  Nov.,  his 
Majesty  has  no  doubts  of  a  declaration  of 
war  against  her  by  the  U.  States.  Whatever 
transient  sacrifices  war  may  occasion,  they 
will  not  believe  it  consistent  either  with  their 
interest  or  dignity  to  acknowledge  the  mon- 
strous principle,  and  the  anarchy  which  that 
government  wishes  to  establish  on  the  seas. 
If  it  be  useful  and  honourable  for  all  nations 
to  cause  the  true  maritime  laws  of  nations  to 
be  re-established  and  to  avenge  the  insults 
committed  by  England  against  every  flag,  it 
is  indispensible  for  the  U.  States,  who  from 
the  extent  of  their  commerce  have  oftener  to 
complain  of  those  violations.  War  exists, 
then  in  fact,   between  England  and  the  U. 
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States,  and  his  Majesty  consider?  it  as  de- 
clared, from  the  day  on  which  England  pub- 
lished her  decrees.  In  that  persuasion  his 
Majpsty,  rea  to  consider  the  U.  States  as 
associate1  with  the  cause  of  all  the  powers, 
who  hav  to  defend  themselves  against  Eng- 
land, '  not  taken  any  definitive  measures 
towards  the  American  vessels  which  may 
I  been  brought  into  our  ports.  He  has 
ordered  that  they  should  remain  sequestered, 
until  a  decision  may  be  had  thereon,  accord- 
ing to  the  dispositions  which  shall  have  been 
expressed  by  the  government  of  the  U. 
States. 

Braztls.- Ordinance,    addressed   to  the 

Count  de  Ponte. — Dated  at   Bahia,  Jan. 

29,  isos. 

Friend, 1,  the  Prince  Regent,  send 

you,  as  my  well  beloved,  greeting :  duly 
considering  the  report  which  you  have  made 
to  me  on  the  condition  of  my  subjects,  and 
my  royal  revenue,  on  account  of  the  present 
critical  state  of  public  affairs  in  Europe,  and 
being  desirous  to  give  on  that  important  sub- 
ject, a  speedy  decision,  in  order  to  stop  the 
farther  progress  of  evils  of  such  magnitude, 
&c.  I  do  herewith  provisionally  ordain,  un- 
til a  general  system  of  regulations,  respecting 
the  matters  in  question  shall  have  been  ar- 
ranged, as  follows: — 1 .  That  at  the  custom 
houses  in  the  Brazils,  all  kinds  of  goods, 
merchandize,  and  commodities,  brought  ei- 
ther on  board  of  foreign  ships,  belonging  to 
such  powers  as  are  considered  to  be  on  terms 
of  amity  and  peace  with  my  royal  crown,  or 
in  vessels  belonging  to  my  subjects,  shall  be 
admitted,  on  payment  of  24  per  cent,  import 
duty,  consisting  of  20  per  cent,  consolidated 
customs,  and  four  per  cent,  additional  duty 
already  established ;  the  collection  of  the 
said  customs  to  be  effected  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  has  hitherto  been  done  at  the  custom- 
house. Wine,  brandy,  and  sweet  oil,  shall 
pay  double  the  duty  that  has  hitherto  been 
levied  on  the  said  articles. — 2.  That  it  shall 
be  lawful,  not  only  for  my  own  subjects,  but 
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also  for  those  of  the  powers  above-mention- 
ed, to  export  to  such  ports  as  they  shall  deem 
expedient,  for  the  benefit  of  trade  and  agri- 
culture, which  I  feel  anxious  to  promote, 
every  species  of  colonial  commodities  and 
produce,  with  the  exception  of  Brazil  wood 
and  other  articles,  the  exportation  of  which 
is  already  prohibited,  on  payment  of  the 
same  export  duty  as  has  hitherto  been  esta- 
blished in  the'  respective  provinces  ;  all 
laws,  royal  edicts,  "and  other  ordinances, 
which  hitherto  prohibited  in  this  state  of 
the  Brazils  a  mutual  intercourse  and  mari- 
time trade  between  my  subjects  and  foreign 
nations,  remaining  until  farther  notice  sus- 
pended and  without  force.  All  which  you  will 
cause  to  be  carried  into  effect  with  that  acti- 
vity and  zeal  which  I  expect  from  you. 

Sweden. — Answer  to  the  Danish  Declara- 
tion of  War.— Dated,  Stockholm,  list 
March     1808. 

The  Court  of  Denmark  had  made  an  alli- 
ance with  France,  was  prepared  to  receive 
French  troops  in  its  country,  collected  trans- 
port vessels  in  its  ports,  lilted  out  all  its  ships 
in  the  Road  of  Copenhagen,  to  cover  a 
French  expedition  against  Sweden,  and  then 
issues  a  declaration  of  war.  Denmark  ac- 
cuses Sweden  of  being  the  cause  of  this  rup- 
ture, because  she  did  not  make  her  compli- 
ments of  condolence  on  the  loss  of  the  fleet ; 
because  she  would  not  co-operate  to  avenge 
that  humiliation,  and  especially  because  she 
Sought  aid  from  England  against  such  an  ag- 
gression.— The  relations  of  the  king  with 
his  neighbouring  power,  were  those  of  a 
simple  peace.  There  was  neither  alliance 
nor  any  convention  whatever,  which  traced 
out  for  the  two  courts  any  common  course 
for  their  political  conduct ;  therefore,  when 
Sweden,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  fought  in  con- 
junction against  France;  Denmark,  under 
the  shade  of  her  neutrality,  appeared  the 
friend  of  all.  The  king  witnessing  this 
system,  and  convinced,  by  some  explanations 
demanded  in  the  course  of  the  year  ISO'?,  of 
the  impossibility  of  obtaining  a  change  fa- 
vourable to  Sweden,  could  not  entertain  a 
hope  that  the  naval  force  of  Denmark  could 
ever  be  useful  to  him  ;  on  the  contrary,  alter 
the  peace  of  Tilsit,  he  had  every  reason  to 
fear,  that  by  the  suggestions  of  Russia  and 
France,  it  might  one  d;;y  be  turned  against 
him.  His  majesty  therefore  thought  it  pro- 
per to  observe  a  profound  silence  relative  to 
the  events  which  passed  in  his  vicinity  last 
autumn,  leaving  to  England  and  futurity  to 
justify  ihem. — It  is  due  to  truth  however  to 
declare,  that  the  court  of  London  did  not 
aviie  Sweden  to  take  part  in  this  expedition, 
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nor  confided  it  to  her  till  the  moment  of  it9 
being  ^carried  into  execution;  therefore  not 
the  least  movement  was  made  in  Sweden  on 
this  occasion.  The  English  fleet  arrived 
and  departed  without  entering  into  any  port 
of  Sweden,  and  the  auxiliary  troops  embark- 
ed at  Pomerania  were  restored,  in  virtue  of 
a  separate  article  in  the  convention  conclud- 
ed at  London  relative  to  this  object  on  the 
J/th  of  June,  180/,  when  certainly  there 
was  as  yet  no  reference  to  this  expedition. 
The  following  is  the  article. —  It  is  fully  un- 
derstood, that  in  case  unforeseen  circum- 
stances should  render  impracticable  the  ob- 
ject of  this  convention,  or  that  his  Britannic 
majesty  should  find  it  necessary  to  withdraw 
the  said  troops  (the  German  Legion)  from 
Swedish  Pomerania,  the  stipulation  of  this 
convention  shall  in  no  manner  prevent  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty  from  giving  such  orders  as  he 
may  judge  proper,  with  respect  to  the  ulterior 
disposition  of  these  troops,  which  are  now  pla- 
ced under  the  orders  of  his  Swedish  majesty. 
The  court  of  London  has  since  fully  justi- 
fied this  enterprize,  and  the  experience  of 
every  day  justifies  it  Numerous  French 
armies  remained  in  Lower  Saxony,  and 
overawed  the  North.  There  were  still  na- 
tions to  subjugate,  ports  to  shut,  and  forces 
to  direct  against  England.  They  were  to 
penetrate  at  any  rate  and  expense:  they 
would  have  acted  in  any  case,  and  under 
any  pretence  that  might  have  offered.  At 
present,  it  is  the  expedition  against  the  Da- 
nish fleet  which  is  the  rallying  word  of  the 
whole  league. — What  is  remarkable  is,  that 
the  Danish  government,  already  beset  by 
French  troops,  overpowered,  impelled,  and 
even  paid  by  France,  issues  a  declaration  of 
war  against  Sweden,  without  daring  even 
to  name  the  power  which  forces  it  to  act.  It 
seeks,  with  embarrassment,  grievances  and 
reasons  to  appear  to  have  had  in  this  deter- 
mination a  will  of  its  own.  It  cites  the  re- 
monstrances of  Sweden  against  the  arrest  of 
the  iSwedish  mails,  as  vexatious;  while  in 
its  severity  against  English  correspondence, 
it  would  not  suffer  it  to  pass  according  to 
treaty,  and  declares  that  it  is  imperiously 
obliged  to  take  these  measures.  It  pretends 
to  know  the  thoughts  of  the  king,  and 
imagines  them  hostile,  though  for  some 
monihs  it  had  concerted  an  aggression  upon 
Sweden. —  It  pretends  to  reason  on  the  in- 
terests of  the  country,  though  it  has  aban- 
doned its  own  interests,  and  even  its  exis- 
tence to  a  foreign  influence;  in  fine,  it  re- 
proaches Sweden  with  having  provided  for 
her  defence  by  a  subsidiary  treaty,  though 
itself  is  paid  for  an  aggression,  and  then  it 
pronounces,  though  indeed  with  a  kind  of 
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timidity,  the  word  mercenary,  which  the 
government  that  pays  it  had  probably  cruel- 
ly dictated  to  it. — It  Is  proper  here  to  render 
to  his  Britannic  majesty  the  most  authentic 
and  solemn  testimony,  that  in  all  his  trans- 
actions with  Sweden  he  never  demanded  of- 
fensive measures,  nor  required  any  thing 
that  was  not  perfectly  compatible  with  its 
tranquillity  and  independence.  The  most 
recent  and  convincing  proof  of  this  is  the 
promptitude  with  which  his  ministry  acced- 
ed to  the  proposition  of  the  king  for  the 
pacification  of  the  Baltic,  by  a  formal  pro- 
mise not  to  send  thither  any  ships  of  war, 
on  conditions  useful  and  honourable  to  all 
the  North.  Let  the  Danish  government 
read  in  this  proposition  the  complete  refuta- 
tion of  the  complaints  of  which  the  mani- 
festo against  Sweden  is  composed,  and  in 
the  moments  when  it  shall  return  to  itself, 
let  it  compare  the  state  of  things  which  the 
king  has  desired,  with  that  which  Fiance 
and  Russia  wish.  Let  all  the  allies  of  France 
read  in  this  consent  of  England,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  connections  which  unite 
the  two  courts  and  those  which  enchain 
them,  and  let  them  pionounce  on  which 
side  is  to  be  found  a  due  regard  for  par- 
ticular interests,  and  a  just  moderation 
for  the  general  good. Denmark  her- 
self has  been  during  a  long  time  the 
object  of  this  moderation,  and  did  not 
cease  to  be  so  till  she  became  absolutely  dan- 
gerous. When  the  North  was  outraged  by 
the  devastation  of  Lower  Saxony,  by  the 
oppression  of  the  Hanseatic  towns,  what 
did  she  to  avenge  them  ?  Sweden,  England, 
Prussia,  and  Russia,  made  warfor  this  object  ; 
but  no  one  thought  of  forcing  Denmark  to- 
take  part  in  it.  She  was  the  ally  of  Russia 
then  as  well  as  at  present;  why  did  she  not 
embrace  her  cause  ?  What  couid  she  then 
alledge  for  her  tranquillity  which  Sweden 
cannot  now  alledge  ?  all  this  is  explained  by 
the  single  fact  which  she  endeavours  to  con- 
ceal— that  she  is  at  present  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  French  government.  Had  Eng- 
land followed  the  principles  of  his  enemy, 
she  would  not  have  waited  the  moment  of 
her  surrender  to  disarm  her  :  she  would  have 
invaded  her  several  years  before  ;  she  would 
have  guarded  her  ;  and  ail  this  with  a  view 
to  the  good  of  the  North. — The  ancient 
alliance  with  Russia  is  made  a  pretext  for 
this  aggression,  though  all  the  world  kr>ows 
that  it  was  merely  defensive  ;  and  that  it  re- 
mained suspended  during  the  late  wars  with 
Russia,  when,  perhaps  »hat  power  might 
have  claimu!  it. — The  court  of  Denmark,  in 
order  to  justify  its  proceedings,  hesitates 
not  to  make  all  kinds  of  assertions  ;  dares  to 
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defend  the  injustice  of  Russia,  and  betrays 
a  premeditated  plot  ;  and  all  this  it  does  to 
conceal  the  chief,  nay  only  reason,  which 
is — that  Denmark  is  the  ally  of  France.  But 
injustice  and  falsehood  find  their  end  ;  ho- 
nour and  truth  will  triumph  in  their  turr. 
His  majesty,  relying  on  the  justice  of  his 
cause,  hopes,  with  conscious  pride  of  his 
reigning  over  a  brave  and  loyal  people,  so 
often  tried  by  danger,  and  always  held  up 
by  the  Almighty,  that  the  same  Providence 
will  vouchsafe  to  bless  his  arms,  and  restore 
to  his  subjects  a  safe  and  honourable  peace, 
to  the  confusion  of  his 'enemies. 

England.  —  Order  in  Council  respecting 
Property  in  Portugal. — Bated  4th  May, 
1S0S. 

His  majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  of 
his  Privy  Council,  is  pleased  to  order,  and 
it  is  hereby  ordered,  that  all  Portuguese  pro- 
perty now  detained,  and  not  already  decreed 
to  be  restored,  nor  entitled  to  restitution 
under  his  majesty's  order  of  the  6th  of 
January  last,  shall  be  forthwith  decreed  to 
be  restored  upon  claims  given  or  to  be  given 
for  the  same,  either  by  the  Portuguese  con- 
sul, or  other  person  duly  authorised  by  the 
Portuguese  minister,  resident  at  this  court, 
or  by  the  agents  (duly  authorised)  of  those 
owners  and  proprietors  who  are  not  resident 
in  Portugal,  or  in  other  places  subject  to  the 
influence  and  controul  of  France,  and  that 
the  part  of  the  property  so  restored  belonging 
to  persons  not  residing  in  Portugal,  or  in 
other  places  subject  to  the  influence  and 
controul  of  France,  shall  be  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  the  owners  and  proprietors  there- 
of; and  the  part  belonging  jointly  to  persons 
resident  in  Portugal,  and  persons  resident  in 
the  Brazils,  or  in  any  settlement  belonging 
to  the  crown  of  Portugal,  or  in  the  LTni;ed 
Kingdom,  or  in  any  country  in  amity  with 
his  majesty,  shall  be  given  up  to  such  of  the 
owners  and  proprietors  thereof  as  are  resi- 
dent as  last-mentioned,  upon  an  engagement 
entered  into,  and  security  given  by  or  on  the 
behalf  of  the  said  part-owners  and  proprie- 
tors, to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Portuguese 
minister,  to  account  to  the  Prince  Recent 
of  Portugal  for  such  part  of  the  said  joint 
property  as  shall  belong  to  persons  resident 
in  Portugal,  or  in  other  places  subject  to  the 
influence  and  controul  of  France;  and  the 
part  belonging  to  persons  resident  in  Portugal 
or  in  other  places  subject  to  the  influence 
and  controul  of  France,  shall  be  at  the  fu- 
ture disposition  of  the  Prince  Regent  of 
Portugal.— And  it  is  further  ordered,  that 
the  joint  agents  to  whom  the  property  has 
been  or  shall  be  delivered  pursuant  to  the 
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said  order  of  (he  6th  of  January  Inst,  shall 
be,  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  and  di- 
rected, after  the  said  property  shall  have 
been  decreed  to  be  restored,  to  proceed  to 
the  sale  of  such  property,  or  of  such  parts 
thereof,  as  the  Portuguese  minister  resident 
at  this  court  .shall  signify  to  them,  in  wri- 
ting, the  expediency  of  selling  in  She  man 
ner  most  beneficial  for  the  parties  interested 
therein,  and  to  invest  the  proceeds  of  such 
parts  as  shall  be  sold  in  government  secu- 
rities, under  the  }  revious  sanction,  in 
writing,  of  the  Poituguese  minister,  and 
to  hold  the  same,  together  with  the  pro- 
perty not  sold,  at  the  disposal  and  subject 
to  the  future  directions  of  the  Prince  Regent 
of  Portugal,  to  be  signified  to  them  through 
his  minister  resident  in  London  :  And  the 
the  right  hon.  the  lords  commissioners 
of  his  majesty's  Treasurv,  his  majesty's 
principal  secretaries  of  state,  the  lords 
commissioners  of  the  admiralty,  and  the 
judge  of  the  right  court  of  admiralty, 
and  judges  of  the  courts  of  vice- Admiral- 
ty, are  to  take  the  necessary  measures  here- 
in as  to  them  shall  respectively  appertain. 

Sicily  and  England. — Treaty  of  Alli- 
ance, and  Subsidy  between  his  Majesty  the 
King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  10  s  Majesty  the 
King  of  the  tiro  Sicilies. — Signed  at  Pa- 
lermo, 30th  of  March,  1808. 
His  majesty  the  king  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  his 
majesty  the  king  of  the  two  Sicilies,  being 
equally  animated  by  a  sincere  desire  of 
strengthening  more  and  more  the  tics  of 
friendship  and  good  understanding  which 
60  happily  subsist  between  them,  have 
judged  that  nothing  could  contribute  more 
efficaciously  to  that  salutary  end,  than  the 
conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  alliance  and  subidy  : 
— For  this  purpose  their  said  majesties  have 
named  their  respective  plenipotentiaries, 
viz.  bis  Britannic  majesty,  the  right  hon. 
W.  Dmmmond,  one  of  his  majesty's  most 
hon.  privy  council,  and  his  envoy  extraordi- 
nary and  minister  plenipotentiary  at  the 
court  of  his  said  Sicilian  majesty  ; — and  his 
majesty  the  king  of  the  two  Sicilies,  the 
right  illustrious  and  right  excellent.  Thomas 
tie  Semma,  marquis  of  Circello,  his  gen- 
tleman of  the  chamber,  field-marshal  cf  his 
.'irmies,  knight  of  his  royal  order  of  St.  Ja 
nuarius,  his  councillor  of  state,  secretarv  of 
slate  for  the  department  of  foreign  affairs,  and 
superintendaht-general  of  the  posts;  who,  af- 
ter having  communicated  their  respective  full 
powers,  have  agreed  upon  the  following  nr*i- 
clss  : — Art.  i,  There  shall  be  a  continuance 
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of  the  sincere  and  constant  friendship  be- 
tween his  Britannic  majesty  and  his  majesty 
the  king  of  the  two  Sicilies,  their  heirs  and 
successors,  which  has  always  subsisted  up  to 
tiie  present  time. — Art.  II.  The  two  high 
contracting  parties  shall  afford  to  each  other 
during  the  present  war  with  France,  every 
succour  and  assistance  in  proportion  to  their 
respective  forces,  and  shall  prevent  bycom^ 
mon  consent  every  thing  that  can  cause 
them  trouble  or  detriment. — Art.  III.  Hi3 
majesty  the  king  of  the  two  Sicilies,  enga- 
ges to  grant  to  the  troops  of  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty, stationed  in  the  fortresses  of  Sicily, 
and  to  all  British  ships  of  war,  an  exemp- 
tion from  all  duties  belonging  to  him,  upon 
every  thing  of  which  the  British  squadrons 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  troops  of 
that  nation  may  stand  in  need,  and  which 
the  country  can   furnish,  in  provisions,  food, 

and     in     military     and     naval    stores. 

Art.  IV.  Flis  Sicilian  majesty,  being  desi- 
rous of  giving  an  additional  proof  of  the 
sentiments  by  which  he  is  animated,  also 
engages  to  exempt  from  all  duties  belonging 
to  him  upon  such  provisions  as  may  be  re- 
quisite for  the  British  ships  of  war  at  Malta, 
as  well  as  all  military  stores  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  country,  on  condition,  how- 
ever, that  each  vessel  or  vessels  of  war  be 
furnished  with  a  requisition  from  the  gover- 
nor of  the  said  island,  which  shall  specify  the 
articles,  and  the  quantity  required.  Art. 
V.  His  Sicilian  majesty  further  engages,  in 
virtue  of  the  present  treaty,  never  to  allow 
the  enemies  of  Great  Britain  to  bring  into 
any  of  his  ports  during  the  present  war,  any 
British  ships  taken  by  the  enemies  of  Great 
Britain.  Art.  VI.  His  Sicilian  majesty  also 
engages  to  open  the  ports  of  the  two  Sicilies 
during  the  present  war,  to  British  squadrons, 
as  well  as  to  all  merchant  and  other  ships 
belonging  to  British  subjects,  without  any 
res:riction  whatever,  referring  to  the  third 
article,  wiih  respe  :t  to  exemption  from  du- 
ties. Art.  VII.  His  Britannic  majesty  ne- 
gages  in  return,  to  defend  during  the  present 
war  the  fortresses  of  Messina  and  Augusta, 
and  to  maintain  there  for  that  purpose,  at 
his  charge  and  expence,  a  body  of  troops 
which,  in  the  present  war,  shall  consist  of 
ten  thousand  men,  and  to  augment  their. 
number  if  the  case  shall  require  it.  Ihe 
disposition  of  which  troops  in  the  said  for- 
tresses, shall  be  in  such  manner  and  pro- 
portion as  the  commanding  officer  (to  whom 
every  requishe  facility  shall  be  given)  shall 
judge  expedient  :  and  his  Britannic  majes- 
ty stipulates,  that  the  said  gem  •  d  officers 
shall  have  the  power  of  exercising  martial 
law  in  the  above-mentioned  garrisons,  with 
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respect  to  their  British  troops,  in  the  same 
manner,  and  according  to  the  same  rules,  as 
are  observed  in  other  English  garrisons. — 
Quarters  for  the  said  troops  shall  be  provided 
in  the  above-mentioned  fortresses  by  his 
Sicilian  majesty.  Art.  VIII.  His  Britannic 
majesty  further  engages  to  pay  his  Sicilian 
majesty,  during  the  continuance  of  the  pre- 
sent war,  an  annual  subsidy  of  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling  (to  commence 
from  the  lOih  of  September  1805,  when 
the  British  and  Russian  troops  landed  iivthe 
Neapolitan  territory),  payable  at  the  rate  of 
twenty-five  thousand  pounds  sterling  per 
month  ;  which  payment  shall  always  be 
made  one  month  in  advance,  computing 
from  the  date  of  the  signature  of  the  present 
treaty.  His  Sicilian  majesty  purposing  to 
employ  the  said  subsidies  for  the  use  of  his 
maiine  and  of  his  land  forces,  shall  regu- 
late the  distribution  of  them  in  such  propor- 
tion as  these  two  services  may  require,  for 
the  defence  of  his  states,  and  for  operations 
against  the  common  enemy,  and  an  account 
shall  be  given  every  three  months  to  the 
British  government,  of  the  manner  in  which 
his  Sicilian  majesty  shall  have  employed  the 
subsidies  paid  to  him  by  Great  Britain. 
Art.  IX.  The  two  high  contracting  parties 
desiring  to  strengthen  more  and  more  the 
ties  which  unite  the  two  nations,  and  to 
extend  their  mutual  relations,  will  employ 
themselves,  as  soon  as  possible,  in  conclud- 
ing a  treaty  of  commerce,  the  articles  of 
which  shall  be  equally  advantageous  to  the 
subjects  of  both  states.  Art.  X.  His  Sici- 
lian majesty  engages  not  to  conclude  with 
France  a  peace  separate  from  England  ;  and 
his  Britannic  majesty  on  his  part  also  engages 
not  to  make  a  peace  with  France,  without 
comprehending  and  saving  in  it  the  interests 
of  his  Sicilian  majesty. — Art.  XI.  The  pre- 
sent treaty  of  alliance  and  of  subsidy  shall 
be  ratified  by  the  two  high  contracting  par- 
ties, and  the  ratification  shall  be  exchanged 
in  due  form  in  London,  within  the  space  of 
four  months,  from  the  date  of  its  signature, 
or  sooner  if  possible. — In  witness  whereof, 
we  the  undersigned,  furnished  with  full  pow- 
er from  our  respective  sovereigns,  have  sign- 
ed the  present  treaty,  and  have  thereunto 
affixed  the  seal  of  our  arms. — Done  at  Pa- 
lermo, this  30th  day  of  March,  1808. — W. 

Drummond,   (l.  s.) Thos.  de  Somma, 

(l.  s.)  

Sweden'.  —  Report  from  Major  General  \ 
Baron  Aneharicaxl,  touching  the  Trans-\ 
action  in  tJie  Island  of  Gothland. 
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I  received  this  moment  by  Assessor  Dub- 
be,  a  report  from  admiral  baron  Ceders- 
trom,  that  your  majesty's  fleet,  consisting 
of  three  sail  of  line,  two  frigates,  two 
armed  brigs,  the  yacht  Foriuna,  and  several 
transports,  dropped  anchor,  on  the  14th 
inst.  in  Sandweek  road,  and  that  the  same 
evening,  the  Swedish  troops,  infantry  and 
artillery,  were  disembarked.  On  the 
following  day,  the  15th,  arrived  in  Wesley, 
a  Swedish  flag  of  truce,  with  the  annexed 
articles  of  capitulation,  which  were  signed 
the  10th. — The  Swedish  van  guard,  com- 
posed of  chasseurs,  entered  the  town  the 
J/th,  as  the  Russian  troops  had  already 
marched  to  Slito.  The  chief  of  brigade, 
lieutenant  colonel  baron  Halwood,  march- 
ed with  the  main  body  to  Slito,  on  account 
of  the  Russians,  having  contrary  to  the 
capitulation,  spiked  several  guns,  spoiled 
a  large  quantity  of  gunpowder,  and  not 
paid  the  debts  which  they  had  bound  them- 
selves to  discharge.  The  18th,  admiral 
baron  Cederstrom,  intended  to  weigh  an- 
chor and  proceed  to  Slito,  in  order  to  prevail 
on  admiral  Bodisko  to  fulfil  the  terms  of 
the  capitulation. — Assessor  Dubbes'  report 
tome,  isdated  the  ISth  instant. — Articles 
relative  to  the  Evacuation  of  the  Isle  of 
Gothland. — I.  His  imperial  Russian  majes- 
ty's troops  are  to  evacuate  the  island  within, 
two  davs,  and  to  deliver  to  his  Swedish 
majesty's  troops,  all  arms,  ammunition,  and 
artillery  which  they  brought  with  them  or 
took,  in  the  island.  They  are  to  give  their 
word  of  honour,  that  they  will  not  serve 
before  the  expiration  of  a  twelvemonth, 
against  the  king  of  Sweden  or  his  allies. 
—  II.  All  effects  and  magazines,  of  what- 
ever name  or  description,  which  belong 
to  the  king  of  Sweden,  and  which  have 
been  consumed  by  the  Russian  troops,  shall 
be  paid  for,  and  the  value  of  ail  requisitions 
which  may  have  been  enforced,  shall  also 
be  made  good. — III.  The  Russian  troops 
are  to  take  with  them  all  their  effects  and 
property,  and  to  match  to  Slito  ;  they  are 
there  to  embark  on  board  the  same  trans- 
ports that  brought  them  thither  ;  they 
shall  be  furnished  with  a  passport,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  able  to  return  unmolested 
to  Russian  or  Prussian  harbours  ;  and  should 
they  stand  in  need  of  provisions,  they  shall 
be  supplied  with  them  on  making  payment 
for  the  same.  The  4-1 6th  May,  18CS.— 
Rudolph  Cederstrom.  Bodisi'vO,  Reai 
Ad  in.  and  Km. 
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